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capital of Otranto in 


| moſt conſiderable families of that city. He began his ſtudies of polite Learn-. 
ing, Philoſophy, Divinity, and Civil Law in that ci 
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NGELIS (DOMINICO DE), author of ſeveral pieces relating to the 
hiſtory of Literature [4] was born the 14th of October 1675 at Lecce, the 
the Kingdom of Naples 


, of one of the nobleſt and 


city; and at ſeventeen years of age 


went to finiſh them at Naples, where he applied himſelf likewiſe to the Greek tongue 
and Geometry. Having made himſelf maſter of theſe parts of Learning, he removed 
to Macerata, and was admitted Doctor of Law there, The deſire of improving his 


mind, and enlarging his knowledge of things, induced him afterwards to travel into 


France and Spain, and he raiſed himſelf a great reputation wherever he went. Several 
Academies of Italy were ambitious of procuring him for a member, and therefore we 
find his name not only in thoſe of Trasformati and Spioni of Lecce, but likewiſe in that 
of the Inveſtiganti of — in that of Florence, and that of the Arcadians at Rome, 


into which he was admittec 


and was afterwards Canon and Grand Penitentiary of the Church of Lecce, Vicar Ge- 
neral of Vieſti, Gallipoli, and Gragnano; firſt Chaplain of the Troops of the Kingdom 
of Naples and of the Pope, Auditor of M. Nicholas. Negroni, and afterwards of the 


Y Author of ſeveral pieces relating to the Hiftory 
of Literature.) I. Difſertazione intorna alla patria di 
Ennio; i, e. A Diſſertation upon the country of En- 


« nius.” Rong 299%, in 8vo, pagg. 55- Florence 


1712, in 8vo. ſecond Edition, in which are ſe- 
veral additions, was pre at Naples, tho the title 
ſays at Florence. The Author vours to prove, 
that the town of Rudia two miles from ce, 


and not Rudia near Tarento was the country of 


that Poet. II. Vita di Monfignor Roberto Caraccio- 
lo, Veſervo d Aquino e di Lecce; i. e. * The Life of 
« Signior Roberto Caracciolo, Biſhop of Aquino and 
« Lecce.” Naples 1703 in 4to. And among the 


Lives of the Letterati Salentini, firſt part, p. 1. III. 
Della Vita di Scipione Ammirato, Patrixio Lecceſe, libri 


tre; 1. e. The Life of Scipio Ammirato, a Patrician 


and in the firſt part of the Vi de Letterati Salentini. 


IV. Vita di Antonio Caraccis, da Nardo; i. e. The 
« Life of Antonio Caraccio of Nardo; It is pub- 


liſhed among the Vite de gli Arcadi Hluſtri, Tom. 1, 
N 141, and the Vite de Letterati Salentini, firſt part. 

Vita di Andrea Peſthiulli, da Coriglians; i. e. 
«© The Life of Andrew Peſchiulli, Corigliano.“ 
Inſerted in the abovementioned Collections. VI. Vita 
di Giacomo Antonio Ferrari ; 1. e. The Life of James 
Antonio Ferrari.” Lecce 1715, in 8vo, and in the 
Vite de Letterati Salentini, part 1. VII. Vita di 
Giorgio Baglivo, Lecceſe, 1. e. The Life of George 
«+ Baglivo of Lecce.” The Journal of Venice, which 
gives an account of this book, mentions neither the 
year when, nor the form in which it was printed. 
VIII. Lettera diſcorfiva al March. Giovan, Gioſeffo 
Oi, dove fi tratta dell' origine e progreſſi de Signori 


Accademici Spioni, e delle varie loro ladevoli applica- 


Zioni; 1. e. A Diſcourſe by way of letter to the 
6 Mags John Joſeph Orſi, in which an account is 
given of the origin and progreſs of the Academi- 


. *< cians of Spioni, and of their ſeveral commendable 


«« employments.” Lecce 1705, in 8vo. We have 


_ obſerved in the text of this article, that our Author 


was a Member of this Academy. IX. Difors hi- 
forico, in cui fi tratta dell origine e delle fondaxione 
della citta di Lecce, e d'alcune migliori e piu principali 


notizie di e; i. e. An hiſtorical Diſcourſe concern- 


Vol. II. 


Cardinal 


ing the original and foundation of the city of Lecce, 
and ſome of the remarkable things relating to it.” 
Lecce 1705, in 8vo. X. Le Vite de Letterati Salen- 


bini parte 1. i. e. The Lives of the learned men of 


Terra d Otranto, part 1.” Florence 1710, in 4to. 
This edition was printed at Naples, tho the title men- 
tions Florence. The ſecond part was publiſhed at Na- 
ples 1713, in 4to. The Authors, whoſe Lives are 
given in the firſt part of this work are, 1. Robert Ca- 
racciolo, who died the 6th of May 1495. 2. Antonio 
Galateo, who died the 12th of November 1517. 
3. Scipio Ammirato, who died the zoth of January 
1600. 4. James Anthony Ferrari, who died in 1587. 
5. Andrew Peſchiulli, who died the 19th of Jan. 1691. 
6. Antonio Caraccio, who died the 14th of February 


1702. In the ſecond part are contained the Lives 
of Lecce, in three books.“ Lecce 1706, in 8vo, _ 


r. of Laurentio li, who died the 28th of No- 
vember 1610. 2. John Charles Bovio, Archbiſhop 
of Brandufium, who died in September 1570. 3. 
John Baptiſta Criſpo, who was Living in 1591. 4. 
Quinto Mario Corrado, who died in 1575. 5. Bo- 
naventure Morone, a Franciſcan Monk, = died in 
1621. 6. Aſcanio Grandi, who was living in 1632. 
7. Ferdinand Donno, who died in 1649. 8. Ful- 
racy Gemma, who died in 1614. 9. Epiphanio 

erdinando, who died the 6th of September 1638. 
10. Peter Galatino. Theſe Lives are very curious, and 
written with great accuracy and judgment. XI. Ora- 
ione Funebre, recitata in accaſione della morte dell Im- 
peradore Giuſeppe, nel Veſcoval Domo di Gallipoli; i. e. 
A Funeral Oration ſpoken upon the occaſion of the 
death of the Emperor Joſeph in the Epiſcopal Palace 
of Gallipoli.“ Naples 1716. XII. Scritto [ftor:i- 
co- legale fopra le ragioni della ſoſpenſione del Þ Interdetio lo- 
cale generals della chieſa di Lecce e ſua diacgſi; i. e. An 
hiſtorical and law Treatiſe upon the reaſons of the 
e ſuſpenſion of the local general interdict of the Church 
0 of Lecce and the Dioceſe of it.” Rome 1716. XIII. 


Tre Lettere legale. Theſe three Letters were written (1) See Alemeires 
in defence of the rights of the Church of Lecce. pur ſervir &c. 

XIV. He wrote likewiſe ſeveral Poems, and particu- P-53 284, 285, 
larly ſeven Sonnets, which are publiſhed in the ſecond © 


uu of the Rime Scelte del. Sign. Bartolomme? 4. 
rinted at Lucca 1719, in gvo (i). . 


A 


„% „„ 


the 8th of Auguſt 1698. He received holy Orders very early, 


* 


$6; and 
Journal of Ve- 
nice, tom. 33. 


Part S» P+ 254 ˙ 


the 


N 8 ANG 
Cardinal his uncle: While King Philip V of Spain was fnaſter of the Kingdom of Na- (e Aae, 
ples, he was honoured with, the title o his principal Fliſforiographer, and afterwards be- Fg , 4... 
Came Secreta to the Duke of Gravina. Hie died At Lecte the gth of Auguſt 1719, in mes Illnſfs. tom. 
the forty third year of his age, and was interred in the Cathedral of the City (a). . 
ANGELUS (CHRISTOPHER) a learned Greek in the ſeventeenth Century 5 


the Turks to abandon hi country on 12 of his religitzn, having befors ſufff 
varify of torments in defence of it. He catne aſterward to England, and 
landed at Yarmouth, was ſupported by the benevolence of the Biſhop of ich, 
ſeveral of the Clergy there. By that Biſhop's recommendation he went to Cambridge, 
and ſtudied for about three years in Trinity College. About Whitſuntide 1610 he 
took a Journey to Oxford, and ſtudied in Baliol College, where he did great ſervice 
among the young ſcholars | the Unlverſſty has; them in the Greek Language ; 
+) Woo, 4. which province he eXecited til his death,” Which happened on the firſt of February 1638, 
thens Oxon, Vol. leaving behind him the character of an excellent Grecian, and a man of great in- 


1. Col. 61$. 2d 


edit. 1721, regrity (a). | 


. | Won . CHILD ＋ 

[4] Author of ſeveral Wd I. Of the many. tranſlation of Fhelavius is intitled Status £7 Ritus Ec- 

ftripes and torments inflicted on him by the Turks for clefis Grace; i. e. The State and Rites of the 

the Yaith, which be had in Feſus Chriſt. Oxon. 1617, © Greek Church.“ III. As Encomium of the famous 

in Greek and Engliſh. IT. Enchiridion de Infitutis Kingdom of Great Britain, and the two flouriſhing 
Grivcotum ; i. e. A Manual concerning the Cuſtoms  Sifter-Univerfitits, Cambridge and Oxford. Camber. 

% of the Greeks.” Cambridge 1619, 4to, in Greek 1619, in 4m. IV. De Apoſtafia Ecce, & de bo- 

and Latin. The Greek copy of this falling into the mine peccati, ſtil. Antichrifto, Fc. i. e.. the 
hands of George Fhelavius a Miniſter of Dantzick, he © Apoſtary of the Church, and of the Man of Sin, 

tranſlated it into Latin, and wrote learned Notes upon ©* namely, Antichriſt.” London 1624, Greek and (1) wood, val. 
it ; and it was printed at Francfort 1655, in 8vo. This Latin, in 4to (1). T. 1. Col. 618. 


ANGIOLELLO (JOHN MARIO) born at Vicenza, compoſed in Italian and 
the Turkiſh Language the Hiſtory of Mahomet II, which he dedicated to him. It was 
very kindly received by that haughty Sultan, who beſides the civilities which he ſhewed 
to Angiolello, gave him very conſiderable marks of his liberality. The author had been 
an eye-witneſs of what he related; for being one of the ſlaves of the young Sultan 
Muſtapha, he followed him in the expedition to, Perſia in 1473. I mean that dreadful 
war which Mahomet carried on in perſon with almoſt two hundred thouſand ſoldiers into 
the dominions of Uſſun-Caſſan. It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that Angiolello, who knew 
without doubt the haughty diſpoſition of this Emperor of the Turks, ſhould venture to 
l the abuſive terms, which Uſſun-Caſſan in reproaching him with his illegiti- 
mate birth, when he viewed the army of the enemies from a hill upon the bank of the 
Euphrates. Perhaps Mahomet never knew that his hiſtory had immortalized that re- 
proach upon him; for Princes do not know all that is contained in the books dedicated | 
| to them. However that be, Angiolello's book was not the leſs kindly received, or the 
(a) See the Hf leſs amply rewarded (a). Thoſe who tell us he flouriſhed in 1524 (), conſider him too /4) Konig, B- 
| tory of Mahomet late in the detline of his life; but what they add, that he wrote the life of Uſſun-Caſſan #4. whe 
by 2 is more juſt. There was printed at Venice in 1553 a piece of Giov. Mario Angiolello * weed 
254. della Vita & Fatti di Ke di Perſia (c) ; and we find in the Library of Mr. de Thou (d), (</ 5 the Ca- 
Relatione della Vita e de Fatti del Signor Uſun-caſſan ; i. e. An Hiſtory of the Life and ff 
Aftions of Signor Uſuncaſſan, by our Angiolello. They have forgot to mention the {#/ — rg 
date and place of the impreſſion. 8 | | p. 459% 
ANGLUS (THOMAS) an Engliſh Prieſt, as well known for the ſingularity of his 
opinions, as the multitude of little books which he wrote in the ſeventeenth Century. He 
was born of a very good family, which he frequently tells us in the title page of his 
works [A]. He bore ſeveral names [B]; and there are few countries in Europe which 
he did not live in for ſome time. He was principal of the College at Liſbon, and ſub- 
(4) See his bock Principal of that at Doway (a). He made a long ſtay at Rome and Paris. He was a 
intitled Scaters Confiderable time a domeſtick of Sir Kenelm Digby's; and he teſtified to the publick 
aps, © that he had a very great eſteem for the opinions of that Gentleman [C] He piqued himſelf 
upon perſiſting in the Peripatetic Philoſophy, and oppoſing the lights which * 
| | * 


«« times that of Ricbhavorth; but he was moſt known | 
quently acquaints us with in the 1 of 4 bis wvorks.) © in France under that of Thomas Anglus . Des 
„printed at Cartes generally called him Mr. Fitzs (1).“ We (1) Baillet, Vie de 
Paris, in 1642, contain in the title, Authore Thoma fee at the bottom of ſeveral of the Dedications of Tho- Des cartes, tom. 
Angh, e generoſa Albiorum in Oriente Trinobantum pro- mas Anglus, that of Thomas ex Albiis. 2. P. 245, under 
e pO CJ He had a particular e oo} ANC. oor © penn 
[E] He went by ſeveral names. ] See what Mr. Digby.) The title of one of his „printed at 
Ballet remarks upon this point. Sir Kenelm Dig- Lyons in 1646, is as follows ; In/titutionum 1 8 
„ by had with him the famous Thomas Anglus, an carum ad mentem ſummi clariſfimique Philofophi Kenel- 
„ Engliſh Gentleman, and a Catholic Prieſt, born 1. Equitis Digbæi ; i. e. © Inſtitutions of the Peripa- 
* of one of the moſt ancient families in England, © tetic Philoſophy according to the hypotheſis of the 
os great and celebrated Philoſopher Sir Kenelm Dig- 
„ by.” The Preface gives the reaſon of this title in 
| aan guiſe, this manner: Quad ad mentem ſummi Viri & clariſ- 
22 becauſe “ ſometimes under that of Candi dur, ſometimes that fimi Philoſophi Kenelmi Equitis Digbæi ſcriptas pro- 
«ny and 4 of Albius v, ſometimes" that of Bianchi, and ſome - nuntiem, inde eff quod cum in invidendo illo de anime 
| | 2 3 


and author of ſeveral works [A], was born at Pelopongeſus in Greece, and obli 7 
. 4 
vi 


A 
= 
= 
2 
_ 


A NG 


Cartes was willing to have given him [D]. He pretended: even to make the principles 


of Ariſtotle ſubſervient to the ex 


plaining of the moſt impenetrable myſteries of religion, 


and upon that yiew--he-engaged in the diſcuſſion of  free-will and grace; He was very 
much embaraſſed in this point, and by giving too great a ſcope to his own thoughts, he 


pleaſed neither the Moliniſts nor Ianſeniſts. He had a genius very 


etrating aad ex- 


tenſive 4- but he had no talent at diſtinguiſhing the ideas which ſhould have ſerved as the 

rule and foundation of his reaſonings, nor at clearing the points which he was 
60 See with re- im (H). He was a Philoſopher and a Divine of a very ſingular form. Some of his 
rd w bis ob. works were cenſured at Rome by the Congregation of the Index Expurgatorius, and in 


curity the re- 


mark [DI. other places by the Univerſities [EA]. He had a very peculiar notion concerning the ſtate 
of ſouls ſeparated from the body, and the eaſineſs of obtaining ſalvation. I cannot tell 

in what year he died; it was not till after the reſtoration of King Charles IT. I have 

ſeen ſore of his books compoſed after the marriage of that Monarch with the Infanta of 

Portugal, He was no friend to the Jeſuits, and would have been glad that they had 

| aro | * thought 


immortalitate libro totam nature compoſitionem a prima 

corporis ratione uſque ad inviſibiles anime ſpiritualis 
 articulss difſecuerit, & in omnium oculos intulerit ; 

alia quam ipſe Journ incedere neque volui ne 
potui. Duicquid itaque de illo ſuljeco wider, » inde 
1 et That is, With to what I fay, 
that I have written this book according to the by- 
«« potheſis of the and celebrated Philoſopher Sir 


„ Kenelm Digby, it is upon this account, that ſince 


« he in his excellent books of the Immortality of 


% the Soul has examined into the whole compoſition 
<« of Nature from the firſt principles of body to the 
<« inviſible properties of the ſoul, and explained them 
« in a juſt manner, I was neither willing nor able to 
proceed in any other method than he has done. So 
that what you have here upon that ſubject, is borrowed 
«« from thence.” He 1 not x to pay _ 
homage on account of his philoſophical opinions : by 
alſo raiſed him to the character of a Divine, and this 
even in the moſt ſublime "myſteries ; as appears from 
his book intitled, Pue/?io Thiohgica, quomodb ſecundum 
principia Peripatetices Digbæanæ, five ſecundum ratio- 
nem e uantum materia patitur, ab au- 
thoritate, humani i libertas, ft explicanda, & 
(=) It is in 120, n gratia efficaci concilianda*(2) ; 1. e. A Theolo- 
The place and gical Queſtion, in What manner, according to the 
date of the im- © principles of Sir Ken. Digby's Peripatetic 0- 
preſſion do not « phy, or according to reaſon, abſtracting as much as 
appear. We find 4 the, ſubject will permit, from authority, the \free- 
y the preface G MN hg, de 
that the author dom of man's will 15 to be explained and reconciled 
was then old. * with effcacious grace.” He printed in 1652 his 
Inftitutiones Theologic ſuper fundamentis in Peripateti- 


ca Digbæanã jatHs "extrufte ; i. e. I of 


«« Divinity. built upon the foundations laid down in 

«« Sir K. Digby's Peripatetic Philoſophy.” 
LD] He oppoſed the lights, which Mr. Des Cartes 
was willing to have given fra I fool mn Ore 
END to Mr. Baillet. Thomas Anglus, ſays he (3), was a 
(3) I «« Peripatetic of a more extrgord! form than even 
tom. 2. p. 245. Sir Kenelm Digby, and he certainly exceeded him 


in the obſcurity of his ideas, and the unintel- 


« ligibleneſs of his thoughts. However he was 
one of the moſt ſubtle Philoſophers of his age, and 
entirely diſengaged from any attachment to the 
7 5 doctrine of the ſchools, which moſt of the Ariſto- 
telians ſubmit to. Mr. Des Cartes had conceived a 
great eſteem for him upon the advan cha- 


© racer, which Sir Ken. Digby gave of him. He had 


os 22 Thomas Anglus to make his 8 
The nature of theſe objections, and the high idea 
« which Sir Kenelm gave of his genius, made him 
hope to ſee him ſoon a proſely te to his Philoſopby ; 
but the event ſhewed that he . preſumed too much 
ce * the flexibleneſs of e Anglus's temper. 
He perplexed his brain 

„ predeſtination, free-will, and grace, which began 
to diſturb the faculties of Divinity at Louvain and 
Paris. Being poſſeſſed with the notion, that Mr. 
«« Des Cartes was not ſent by. God to give the neceſ- 
* ſary ſolutions to theſe difficulties, which are en- 
« tirely above human comprehenſion, he choſe rather 
<< to recur to Ariſtotle's hypotheſes, in order to pe- 
«© netrate into theſe obſcure myſteries. What he wrote 
Decret. Sacr. “ upon this ſcheme is very like the ancient Oracles 


I. ur net: . i 3 and this is protably that, which 


by He was called < made him fo unintelligible to the co 


logaſter, atrifling ** the Index Expurgatorius at Rome , and ſo be con- 


vine. « fſidered as a Divine 5 by the Jeſuites,” 


5 
og 


h the abſtruſe points of 


It will not be amiſs to mention here, what he replied 
to thoſe, who accuſed him of obſcurity : His anſwer 
may give us a clearer notion of the peculiarity of his 


que genius. I value myſelf, ſays he (4), upon ſuch a brevity (4) Prefar. Sta 


and conciſencſi, as is ſuitable for the Teachers of the ters Appenſe. 
ſcientes. Divines are the cauſe, that my writings 
continue obſcure ; for they refuſe to give me any occa- 
fron of po! poo, myſelf. In ſhort either the learned 
underfland me, or they do not. If they do underſtand 
me, and find me in an error, it is eaſy for them to 
refute me; if they do not underfland me, it is very 
unreaſonable for them to exclaim againſt my doArines. 
This ſhews the temper of a man, who ſeeks only to 
be talked of, and is vexed in not having antagoniſts 
enough to draw the regard and attention of the Publick 
upon him. Riſerunt aliqui hominem quod evidentiam 
jacłet, cum tamen perobſcurt ipſum ſeribere, quotquot eum 
legunt, queritentur. Reſponatt ille, ſe brevitati ſcientia- 
rum traditoribus aptæ ftudere; Theologos in cauſa eſſe, 
quod obſcura maneant ipfius ſcripta, dum ſeſe explican- 
di anſam præbere refugiunt. Addit wel doctos eum in- 
telligere poſſe ; unde &, fi errores e, ipſum con- 
futare in proclivi eft ; vel non intelligere, & fic 1 
debere ipfi occlamitare ; cum peſſimus fit animi Pres ma 
calumniari quod neſcis. There is ſomething very ſo- 
phiſtical in this Dilemma. 
[E] Some of his <vorks hawe been cenſured by the 
congregation -of the Index Ex torius at Rome, and 
in other places by the Univerſities.) The Decree of this 
Congregation of the 1oth of June 1658 condemns 
theſe four treatiſes of Themes Anglus, In/titutiones 
Peripatetice ; Appendix ca de Origine Mundi; 
Tabla ſuffragialis de 9 dei Alba, ab Ec- 
clefia Catholica fixa ; Tefſere" Romana Ewvulgatio. 
'The two laſt pieces were publiſhed againſt the famous 
Father Macedo, who in all conteſts of the pen, has 
been a conſtant adventurer, a kind of Knight-Errant, 
always ready to break a lance. He attacked Tho- 


$ 
bule fe „ and the Tefſere Romane Evulgatio, in 1654, Sous 
been oppoſed to his attack, he had re- Lit adverſus 

courſe, to intrigues, and. got theſe books condemned Than: , 

by. the Congregation of the Index (6). The Doctors hd before 

of Doway centured two and twenty " PO ex- liſhed in 1653, 

tracted from the Sacred Inſtitutions homas An- — — 

glus. He oppoſed to their cenſure his Supplicatio po- © cs 

fiulativa_juſtitiee, in which he complains, that they ales inf. 
given a vague uncertain cenſure of him, | ratam Innocentio. 

only with a reſpef4ive, i. e. 2. 3 (5) See he Foe 

ing any propoſition in particular (7). He ſhews „nenne 

chat this is ng like prevaricating Divines. And — orgy 

in reality, does not this method tend to deceive the /a/uris equends 

1 „ and lead them to flander their neighbours Facilitatem, print- 

. . . in gt Ln 5 8 in 

ropoſitions, that are vely ö - | 

= heretical, INE the — whom you will og 3 __ 

expoſe to take that for heretical, which is only a A Reflection 
aſſertion, or for raſh only, that, which is hereſy upon the cenſure 

in its utmoſt extent? This reflection will have the . dad fem a 

more weight, if I repreſent it, as it is expreſſed in book. 

the Letter of an anonymous Author, who a to 

be a man of genius and judgment. It is thus he f 

upop the ſubje& of the Decree of the Inguifition of the 7th 


mas Apghus (5); but inftead of replying w the Ta (5) 11 paige 
Et 


December 1690 againſt one and thirty propoſitions : 


« T cannot tell, Sir, ſays the Prelate, addrefling him- 
ve ſelf to the Doctor, whether you have underſtood 
« all the artifice and management of the cenſure. 
« You know the manner in which ee 
1 | 4 1 


| 
| 


ANG 


thought him worthy their reſentments 122. I 1 have been informed, chat at the beginning 


of the conteſts between King Charles 


nd the Parliament, he wrote in Engliſh in de- 5 


ſence of the doctrine of the Church of England concerning paſſive obedience. ir og 


% uſe to characterine the ions, not by giving 
© to every one of them in particular its proper note 
„ and name, either of ſcandalous, or erroneous, & 
4 but in ranging at firſt all the propoſitions, if there 
= be five hundred, one after another ; and then un- 


». 


« Jer theſe propofitions in general, to give them all 
© the — they think pager, Þy adding a 
© reſpefive, i. e. refpeftively at the end. 80 that 
every particular Divine is to gueſs himſelf, Which of 
«© theſe propoſitions are condemned only as ſcandalous, 
(8) Lettre 4 nn © and which are heretical or otherwiſe (8).” In the 
Ales a un Pre- next page there is a Counſellor of Parliament intro- 
lat de la Conr de duced ſpeaking thus * But eſpecially, we ſhould 
Rome, P. 29- I" ee think we trifled with juſtice, and expoſed ourſelves 
* is ws * to the public ridicule and indignation, if we gave 
owxte la Cople * in our Decrees on one part all the pretenſions of 
— a Thow- ee the parties, and all the heads of the proceſs, and 
lonſe, 1691. % on the other confuſedly and in groſs all the diffe- 
_ « ferent decifions with a re/pefive, which would ren- 
der the Decree unintelligible, and prove the occa- 
« ſion of a thouſand diſputes, that would never end.” 
See the Reflections made upon this ſame Decree of A- 
lexander VIII by the Author of the Difficulties propo/- 
(9) Difficalt. « ed to Mr. Steyaert (9), I return now to Thomas Ang- 
Steyaerr, IX Part jus. He formed ſeveral doubts againſt every particu- 
n lar cenſure of the Divines of Doway; and pretended, 
that if they did not give him fatisfaftion, it would 
(10) Prefar, turn to their ſhame and confuſion and his honour (10). 
Staters &. See Whenever a cenſure is carried againſt any book by 
the quoration (6). caballing rather than reaſon, the perſon cenſured is 
ſhre to confound the Author of it. We may remem- 
ber the Letter, which Mr. Arnauld wrote in 1683 to 

the Univerſity of Doway. 
I have not yet mentioned all that I have to fay of 
the cenſures which were fixed upon Thomas Anglus's 
books. As ſoon as his Sratera Morum appeared, the 
Archbiſhop of Mechlen, and the Biſhop of Antwerp, 
(11) See the ſame complained to the Nuncio at Bruſſels. There was a 


— ts as . N perſon, who went to England to 


(12) Sce the hands to ſign againſt the doctrine of this Author (11); 
Epiſtle Dedica- and it a „that the Biſhop of Chalcedon diſap- 
tory to the book proved of the treatiſe de Medio Animarum Statu, and 


Art 6 there was a rumour, that he had cenſured it pub- 


. Pellicationis ſus lickly (12). 


de medio Anima- Father Baron obſerves, that the Sonitus Buccine 
rum ſtatu ratio, was cenſur'd, and that the Author maintained, that 
„ the Church had no power to determine, but only to 
wy lib, 4. — give her teſtimony to tradition 13). 

14 . | |; X 


[EI He would have been glad, that the Frſuites had 

thought him worthy their 'reſentments.] This appears 

from the Preface, which I have ſo often quoted (14). (14) Profar. 
The Author of that Preface and the Book, which fol- St-ter« appenſe, 
lows it, is not perhaps a different perſon from Thomas — Art ne 
Anglus. It is probable he wrote againſt his own Sratera N 
Morum, as well to clear the difficulties of it, as to en- 

gage the publick to take notice of a book, which 

was in danger of being neglected amidſt ſuch a croud 

of new books. However that be, the Author of this 


Preface ſeems to be a perſon well acquainted with the 


thoughts of Thomas Anglus, and no enemy to him. 
Let us fee then what he ſays with regard to the Je- 
ſuits. Increbuerunt ſepiuſcult rumores comminatam eſſe 
doctam illam faecietatem ſe contra D. Albii opera ftric- 
turam calamum. Hoc idem ab iis maxim? expetabant 
omnes, ut quos pracipue ac pane unice ſcriptis ſuis la- 
ceſſiverat. Atta men five ex. motivis prudentialibus ſup- 
prefſi fint libri illi jam ſeripti, five nulli omnino ſcrip- 
ti fuerint, nibil dum editum e. Hic triumphat maxi- 
me D. Albius, & cauſam ſuam hoc di ſcurſu tueri fo 
let : Minas illas, quas intentabant, clamores, quibus 
ipfi paſſim obiſtrepebant, manifeſta eſſe indicia non de- 
fuiſſe VOLUNTATEM illam confutandi : Negue eo genio 
NM PP. Societatis, ut quicquam famd ſud charius ha- 
ant ; unde evidenter conftare ſolum iis defuiſſe poten- 
tiam, pofiquam ad tam infignem ignominiam propellendam 
ade tardi extiterint. t is, There have been fre- 
quent reports, that this learned Society had threatned 
*« to write againſt the works of Mr. Albius. This 
every body from them, as he had attack- 
ed them, and ſcarce any but them, in his writings. 
«© But whether thoſe — 4 which they wrote, were 
ͤſuppreſſed upon prudential motives, or whether 
<* never wrote any, nothing has been publiſhed. The 
is a great occaſion of triumph to Mr. Albius, who 
*© uſes to defend his cauſe in this manner; that their 
** menaces and clamours againſt him, are plain proofs 
that they did not want a aui to confute him ; and 
as the Society values nothing ſo much as their re- 
«« putation, it follows from thence, that wy only 
% wanted power to do it, fince they have been ſo filent 
upon ſuch a flagrant attack upon them.” You ſee 
here a_man, who not being able to procure the ho- 
nour of engaging with the Jeſuits, takes advantage of 
their ſilence, and defends himſelf by imputing it to 


S ANGRIANI, or AYGNANI, or AIGNAN (MICHAEL) commonly called 
MICHAEL. of BOLOGNA, a Divine of diſtinguiſhed learning in the fourteenth Cen- 


tury, was born at Bologna in Italy, where he 


entered himſelf into the Order of the Carme- 


(a) Memirs lites (a). He ſtudied afterwards in the Univerſity of Paris, where he received the degree 
powr ſervir 4 , of Doctor. In the General Chapter of his Order, which was held at Ferrara in 1354, 


PF Hiſt. des Hom- 


mes uſt rom. 5, and in that of Bourdeaux in 1358, and in that of Treves in 1362, he was named Regent 

p: 39%, 393: © of the Convent at Paris. It was during this employment that he wrote his Commentary 

and Du Pin, Bib- upon the four books of Sentences (b). In the year 1372 he was preſent at the General Chap- (+) Memeres, 
al,, 0999 ter held at Aix in Provence under the character of Definitor of the Province of Bologna,“ . 

p. 88. edit. Paris and received the title of Maſter, that is, Doctor of Divinity, which was likewiſe given 


1702. 


him in the General Chapters held at Puy en Velay in 1375, and at Bruges in 137 


where he aſſiſted as Provincial of his Province (c). He was choſen Vicar General 2 (c) wid. 
19th of April 1380 and in 1381 unanimouſly elected General of his Order by the General 
Chapter held at Verne. The Provincials of the Provinces that declared for Pope Cle- 


ment VII not being preſent, their places were ſupplied by other Monks, who were named 


A] He <was choſen Vicar General.] The great ſchiſm, 
bs which divided the Church after the death of Pope 
Gregory IX, occaſioned likewiſe a great diviſion a- 


in 


of Pope Clement VII, which was joined alſo 
Olenſis or Oleri the ſeventeenth General of 
the Order of the Carmelites ; and for this. reaſon he 


mong the religious Orders, and particularly that of was depoſed by Pope Urban, who gave orders in the 


the Carmelites. The Convents of Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Pruſſia, Flanders, Frieſland, and ſeveral other 
Provinces contiguous to Germany, together with Tuſ- 


cany, Lombardy, and the other countries of Italy ac- 


knowledged Pope Urban VI. But the Conyents of 
France, Spain, Scotland, and Naples maintained the 
2 


General Chapter, which was held at B in 1379, 

that another ſhould be elected out of countries, 

which had ſubmitted to his authority. The Chapter 
obeyed the Pope's directions, and choſe Angriani un- | 

der the title of V icar-General, which was confirmed (1) Meng, 
by a Bull of that Pope, dated the 13th of the Calends poar ſervir, & c. 
of May, that is the 19th of April 1380 (1). P. 394 395 


in their om! in the General Chaptef held in 1395 at Bamberge in the Province of 

"conferred upon our Angriani. But the 
lowing going to Geno to meet Pope Urban VI, he was 
any cauſe alſedged for ir, except that it was urged by ſome, that he was a friend and con- 
to death-by the Po 


Upper Germany, the ſame dignity was 


fident of ſeveral Cardinals, who were put 


6 
of 


fol- 
1 from his office” ier 


pe's order about that time; 


but others ſaid, that it was on account of ſome ſuſpicions which the Pope entertained of 


the Archdeacon of 


Bruges, who had been Angriani's ſcholar (d). Our author being dif- (4) Ibid. pag; 


charged from his employment retired to the Convent of Bologna, where he finiſhed the 35. 


works which we have of 
of General of the Order, 


im be M Notwithſtanding his bein 
Pope Boniface IX made him Vicar 


depoſed from his office 
eral of the Province of 


Bologna in 130, with a full power of governing it; and in 1396 he was preſent at the 


General Chapter of Placentia, as Definitor of the ſame Province 
of November 1400, —. 


logna the 1 

die firſt of December 1416, the laſt year 
22 
(h) Ubi ſupra. 
of it might 

(5) Ubi ſapra. 


under Pope Boniface IX, according to 'Frithemius 
is more agreeable to the epitaph in the church of the Carmelites at engra 
upon a marble monument before the great altar. But the obſcurity and barbarous ſtyle 

give occaſion to Trithemius's aſſertion. We ſhall give this epitaph in a 
note [C J. Trithemius tells us (i), that he was a perſon extremely well ſkilled in the 


| (e). He died at Bo- (.) Mid. pag; 
to Father Lewis de Sainte Thereſe (F), or 32%... 

the reign of Winceſlaus the Emperor, an 
C) and Du Pin (5). The firſt opinion 
a, ven 


Scriptures, and ſecular Learning, and in Canon Law. 


[B] The works; abbich wwe have of him.) I. Ad 
Cardinalem S. Maria trans Tyberim infigne opus & 
præclarum de Conceptione'S. Marie Liber 1 ; 1. e. A 
noble and excellent work addreſſed to the Cardinal 
«« of St. Mary beyond the Tyber concerning the Con- 
« ception the Virgin Mary, in one book ;” in 
MS. Arnoul Boſtius, a Carmelite Monk, who died 
at Ghent the 31 of March 1499, fays, that this 
work. of Angriani is every where full of | 
of this kind: Tote. pulchra; tota formoſa off Maria, 
amica ſpiritis almi, werbi diwini genetrix, aternt pa- 
tris comparentalis, eundem cum eo filiam haben, & 
macula originalis non" eft in ed: i. e. The Virgin 
% Mary is all beautiful and amiable ; ſhe's the Mi- 
<< ſtreſs of the Holy Ghoſt, the Mother of the Divine 
« word, nearly related to the Eternal Father, having 
„ the ſame ſon with him; and the ftain of original 


Ibid. F. 397. © fin. is not in her (2). II. Sager Sententias Libri IV; 
” ens i. e. Commentaries upon the Sentences in four books.” 
The firſt edition of this was pri at Milan in 1510 ; 


and. afterwards it was publiſhed at Venice in 1632 in 
fol. by Father Leo Prioli, a monk of the ſame Order 
(3)- III. Rueftiones Sententiarum, liber unus i. e. 
One book of Queſtions upon the Sentences.” In 
Evangelium Matthai liber : i. e. One book upon 
<< the Goſpel of St. Matthew.” Tabula maralium ſanc- 
ti Gregorii Pape; i. e.. A Table of the Morals of 
<< St. Gregory the Pope.“ Tabula Decreti ; i. e. A 
% Table of the Decree.” In Ethicam Ariftotelis liber; 


(3) Ibid. p. 393 
and 397. 


i. e. Upon the Ethics of Ariſtotle in one book.“ 


In Valerium Maximum liber ; 1. e. Notes upon Va- 
„ lerius Maximus in one book.” Sermones warii, li- 
ber unn; i. e. Several Sermons. in one book.” 
Theſe tracts are mentioned by Trithemius (4), to which 
he adds, In Evangelium Luce, liber unus ; 1. e. Com- 
«© mentaries upon the Goſpel of St. Luke in one book.” 
The Author of the Memorres pour ſervir'a PHiſt: Cc. 
has quoted all but the laſt ; and he obſerves, that we 
have only the titles of them ning, unleſs ſome 
| Library in Italy, where Angriani lived for the great- 
(5) Memoires, eſt part of his Life, has preſerved them in MS. (5). 
S. p- 397» 398. IV. Lectura ſuper Micheam ; i. e. A Lecture upon 
| «© the Prophet Micah,” This work is cited by An- 
ian. in his Co upon the 67th - Pſalm, 
(6) id. p. 398. verſe 8 (6). V. Poſtilla ſußer Toannem ; i. e. A 
„ Poſtill upon St. John.” - He refers likewiſe to this 
Tract in his Explications upon the 172 Palm ver. 1. 

2 


(4) Ubi ſupra. 


. and 13 (7), . Poſtille in Apocalypun ; © Poſtills 
. on FF This work is quoted in 15 
Explication of his 77th Pfalm; as alſo the following: 
| VI. Sermaenes -ageſimales z i, e. Lent-Sermons” 
(8) Ibid. (8). VIII. This perhaps is the ſame, that is called 


: rale by Trithemius (9), and it is mention- 

I 74. . . Seomd'. ©. > "X* 
% ors ed by Qu. Pin (100. VIII. Dieionarium Divinum ; 
i. e.“ A Divine Dictionary“, in MS; This is a 
Dictionary of the Bible, explaining all the words, 
Which are mentioned in the Scriptures ; but death pre- 


6 K. 


Po vented him from finiſhing. it“ He had only! dif: 
(11) Them. „ the go * 8 . Ms. of this 
»bi ſupra, Work, as well as the MSS,. of: che four preceding) are 
88 preſerved in t 1008 the Carmelites at Bo- 
"COL, It 
* 
24 
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ANICETUS 


logna and Ferrara (12). IX. Commentaria in Pal. (12) Menoires, 
mos; i.e. © Commentaties upon the Palms.“ This *# ſerra. 
work was firft publiſhed at Alcala in 1524 by John 

Jonſica Biſhop of Burgos ftom a MS. in the Liens: 

of the M of St. Jerom Los Totos de Gui ſandb. 

As the name of the Author was not prefixed to it, it 

was printed under the name of Ignotus or the Unknown 3 

and in the fame manner it ' was publiſhed at Lyons 

in 1988 and 1603 (13). But Father Baſil Anguſſola, (3) Du Pin, 

a Monk of the Order of the Carmelites found in the i (pra, ſays in 
year 1600 in the Library of that Order at Bo a 1602. 

MS. divided into five volumes; at the end of which 

were theſe words, Explicit Lecturu prime, ſecunde, 

Sc. partis, Pſalterii compilata per F. Michaelem de 

Bononia Ordinis, B. M. de Monte Carmelo inter Theo- 

logos Doct᷑. Parifienſes Minimum; i. e. Here ends the 

Lecture upon the firſt, ſecond, &c. part of the 

*« Pfalter, compiled by Brother Michael of Bologna 

of the Order of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary of Mount 

„ Carmel the leaſt among the Doctors of Paris.” 

He found likewiſe another MS. about the ſame time 

in the Library of the Carmelites at Venice, part of 

which was written in the year 1397, and the reſt in 

1424, divided likewiſe into five volumes, at the be- 

ginning of which were theſe words: Incipit lectura 

fuper Pſalterium edita & compoſita per Fr. Michaelem 
de Aygnanis de Bononia ſacre Theologia Doctorem exi- 
mium Ord. Fratrum. S. Dei Genetricis Mariæ de 
Monte Carmelo; i. e. Here begins the Lecture u 
the Pfalter publiſhed and compoſed by Brother Mi- 
** chael de Ayguanis of Bologna, an excellent Doctor 
of Divinity, of the Order of St. Mary the Mother 
of God of Mount Carmel!“ Upon the firſt leaf 
of-every volume was painted a Profeſſor ſitting in a | 
chair in the habit of a Carmelite with his auditors 


Commentary printed at Lyons under the name of In- 
tus upon the Pſalms ; who finding them agreeable 
to that edition, a new one was undertaken from theſe 
MSS. and others as ancient, which were found in ſe- 


and 22 thereſore theſe Commentaries were 
bliſhed with the true name of the Author, firſt at 
enice in three volumes in 2 printed by John 
Guerili, the firſt volume in 1600, and the two others 
in 1602: at Paris in 1626 in two volumes fol. and at 
Lyons in 1632 and 1673 in the fame form (14). 


| [CJ We Hall give this Epitaph in a nutę.] (14) Memoires, 


; Sc. p. 399, 4005 
- Michael Doctor hic eſi Ayguana Bononias illum 1 409. 
Stirps dat, Carmeli, quem tulit ordo, capur. 
In Dawid ejus wat calamus 3 ftupor eftque Latinis 
er Gallis virtus, ingeniumque ſemis. 
Bit ſentingentos annos patet e Novembrem, (15) Wid. page 
N 9 acrenos explicuſe dies 15). 1. 27% 397 


B 


lation. 


to compaſs that defign{ A]. Anicetus 
how a veſſel might be ſo contrived, 
particular quarter of it in the ope 
warning or apprehenſion, - Not 


Villa, . Nero, while he was hourly 


] Nero, intending to be wid of his mother au at 
a loſs how to compaſs that defign.] * He was in ſuſ⸗ 


rd, or any other effeQtual violence: that of poiſon 
4 2 firſt ; but to adminiſter the fame 
was difficult : if it were done at the Prince's table, 

* its operation could never paſs nor be underſtood as 
« a ſollden and accidental death, ſince in the like 
% manner Britannicus had already periſhed ; to apply 
** to her own domeſticks a a great riſque; as 
ſhe was a woman, who from her own long 1ntima- 

« cy with frauds and blood, was wary and vigilant 
e 9 all ſnares and circumvention, and moreover 
ways ſecured herſelf by counterpoiſons againſt the 

« efforts of poiſon : And, how to diſpatch her with 
* the ſword, and yet cover the appearance of the 
execution, no one pretended to deviſe ; it was fear- 
* ed too that the orders would be rejected, to whom- 

| © ſcever they were given, for the ion of ſo 
(1) Tacit. Am. © hideous an iniquity (1).” Xiphilinus adds, that it 
— of Bug — was atteſted by ſeveral credible perſons, that Seneca 
Sm. 1. p. 351, himſelf prompted Nero to this murther, either 7 
See alſo Xiphi- cover his owon guilt, «tt ev T5 Tm xy" zur od d- 
lin. Dionis Epi- AuyioaeX BxAygiic, or, that Nero by this heinous crime 


tem. in m_—_— mi 
162. ed. H. 
1 402. fol. In tranſlating the Greek words we quoted, we 


(2, Xiphil. ibid, follow H. Stephens's remark, who ſays, that theſe 
Greek words ſignify, crimen cui affinis erat, or word 
for word, crimen quod adwerſus ſe erat; and adds, 
that the crime, which Seneca wanted to hide, was 
that he himſelf was contriving Nero's death, quod 2 

(3) Steph, in Jemet Neronis vitee infidiaretur (3). But why 
Xiphil. a4 pag. Seneca adviſe Agrippina's death, in order to hide his 
162. own conſpiracy againſt Nero? Except it be ſuppoſed, 
that he had entered into ſome plot with Agrippina 
againſt the Emperor, of which there is not the leaf 
hint in Hiſtory. It is true Xiphilinus ſays in ano- 
ther place (4), that Seneca conſpired with ſome other 
illuſtrious men againſt Nero; but not to fay that this 
happened after Agrippina's death, ſor what reaſon 
ſhould Seneca adviſe Nero to kill her in order to hide 
his own conſpiracy ? I obſerve then, that tho' nn 
we ſignifies ſometimes a crime, yet it means more pro- 
rly a charge, an accuſation, eſpecially being followed 
y the prepoſition ]], Which with the genitive caſe 
ſigniſies againſt ; and I take Xiphilinus's ſenſe to be, 
that Seneca adviſed Agrippina's death, either to avoid 
. any charge againſt bimſelf, as tho? he had been con- 
cerned in the plot, of which Agrippina was accuſed, 
or to render Nero more obnoxious, However that be, 
it is plain from Tacitus, that Seneca wa conſulted 
by Nero concerning the murther of Agrippina; we 
have given the pa of that Hiſtorian in the text 


(4) P. 181, 


6 2 about the means, whether by poiſon, or the 
wo 


ght ſoor er draw an entire ruin apon himſelf (2): 
ve 


_ fidious machination, tho? 


FANICETUS: a franchis'd ſlave, Tutor to Nero in his infancy, and afterwards 
Commander of his Fleet. As Tacitus, is the chief author who has furniſhed us with the 
materials of this article, we ſhall draw it up moſtly in the words of Mr. Gordor's tranſ- 
Anicetus was violently hated by Agrippina Nero's mother, and he with equal vi- 
rulence returned the hatred, Nero intending to be rid of his mother, was at a loſs how 

de offered his ſervice and dexterity 

by the ſudden and artificial burſting of one 
ſea, Agrippina 
, he ſaid, was ſo fertile of diſaſters as the ſea; and if ſhe 
was thus diſpatched by ſhipwreck, who could be ſo injurious as to afcribe the malignity 
of winds and waves to the malice and contrivance of men? Beſides, - the Prince would 
of courſe beſtow on his deceaſed mother a temple and altars, and all other hotiours pro- 
per to create an oſtentation of filial grief and piety. Nero was pleaſed with the device 
B], a veſſel was contrived accordingly 3 Agrippina was enticed to come to Baiz, where 

Emperor then was; he entertained her very | b 

he prevailed upon her to embark: on board the fatal veſſel, which ſhe did, with only two 
of Et attendants. They had not failed far, when ſuddenly, upon a ſignal given, the 
deck, over that quarter where Agrippina lay, was looſened, and being Jn ae loaded with 
a great quantity of lead, ſunk violently down. Agrippina was happily defended by the 
poſts of the bed, which happened to- be too ſtrong to yield to the deſcending weight. 
She eſcaped with ſwimming, and with the aſſiſtance of ſome fiſher-boats, which rowed 
out to ſuccour her, ſhe reached the Lake Lucrinus, and was thence conducted to her own 
expecting expreſſes to appriſe him, - that the parricide 
was executed, was informed, that ſhe had eſcaped only with a ſlight hurt, having fo far 
felt the danger, as to remain in no uncertainty 
Nero became mortally ſtruck with agonies and diſmay [C]; he ſent immediately for 


; he explained 
might be overwhelmed without the leaſt 


ihcently, and when ſhe went away, 


who it was that ſought her life. At this 


of this article, and we ſhall make an obſervation up- 
on it below (5). | | 

LB] Nero -was pleaſed with the device.) It was fo 
much the more agreeable to him, that it was alſo fa- 
voured by the juncture of time, that of the ſolemn 
e rut, which he was 
then celebrating at Baiæ. Thi he inticed his mo- 
ther 3 for he was frequently declaring That the haſty 
« humours of parents were by all means to be borne 
« withal, and towards her it behoved him to fi 
«« every irritation of his own ſpirit ;” by ſuch decla- 
rations he meant to raiſe a general rumour of his 
own reconcilement to her; a rumour, which he hop- 
ed would reach Agrippina, and find credit with 
her, from the credulous ius of women, prone to 
believe whatever feeds their wiſhes, and promiſes mat- 
ter of joy. When ſhe ap hed he met her upon 
the ſhore (for ſhe came by ſea from Antium) preſented 
her his hand, and embraced her; then conducted her 


to Bauli (6): Here amongſt ſeveral other veſſels lay one (6) So the 


(s) In the res 


Villa 


more gaudy and ornamental than the reſt ; as if in is called, which 
this particular too he meditated freſh honour to his lying between 


mother; for ſhe had been always wont to be carried 
in a galley with three banks of oars, rowed 


the Cape of Mi- 
| ſerum and the 
by ma- Gulph of Bar, 


riners from the fleet. Moreover the banquet, to which is waſhed by the 
ſhe was invited, was ſo timed, that under the dark ſea, which winds 
ſhades of night the horrid execution might be covered. round the Po 


It was however a that ſomebody had betrayed 
the deſign, and that Agrippina, hearing the per- 
i was doubtful whether ſhe 
ought to believe it, had ſome thoughts of being car- 
ried to Baiæ by land ; but upon her arrival there, the 
and frank behaviour of Nero aſſwaged her 
rs ; for beſides his receiving her graciouſly, placing 
her at table above him, regaling her ma ache 
treating her with all tenderneſs and ; he en- 
tertained and amuſed her with great variety of con- 
verſation; this minute breaking out into ſallies of 
youthful frankneſs ; the next with an air compoſed and 
grave, diſcourſing of ' weighty” affairs, as it he had, 
in truth, therein ſought her counſel and participation: 
and after he had with this hollow fondneſs drawn nt 
the banquet into a length, he attended her af- 
ſiduouſly to the 44 a hung upon her more 
ardently than beſore, kiſſed her eyes, kiſſed her bo- 
ſom, and left it uncertain, whether, by ſuch paſſionate 
behaviour, he only meant to compleat this baſe ſcene 
of diflimulation, or whether the laſt fad fight of a 
mother juſt going to periſh, really pierced him, and 
check his i ] er 
ſhocking mult ſuch a behaviour 8 to every breaſt 
that Rill retains the feaſt principle of humanity ! 
[CC] Nero became — rue with aganies and 
CF 3B dern oO 20-6 71h ; "diſmay. 


irit however fierce and ſavage (7). How (7) Tacit. nbd 
„ Jupra, pag. 351 


B rus and Seiecy ; they were both ſilent for a conſiderable time, at length Seneca proved 
the more forwarc 1. two, but no further than to look at 1 . 
« ther the orders for this execution were not to be truſted to the ſoldiery? Burrus an- 
« fwered, that the Pretorian guards were ſo zealouſly attached to the whole family of 
« the Ceſars, ſo fond in PRO of the name and memory of Germanicus (a), that (a) Agrippina's 
« againſt any deſcendant of his they could never be animated to any thing that was 
« cruel and bloody, it therefore behoved Anicetus to acquit himſelf of his en- 
e gagement (D]: Neither did Anicetus pauſe one moment, but even demanded the 
office of comp rar: thy murther. Nero became revived with theſe,words, and declar- 
ing himſelf to be that day preſented with the Empire, owned his franchized flave for 
the author of the mighty preſent, and urged him to diſpatch, leading with him for his 
aſſiſtance ſuch as were moſt prompt to obey, The freedman however having heard that 
Agerinus was arrived. from Agrippina, with the news of her diſaſter and eſcape, contrived 
a plot to turn the treaſon upon her, and therefore as the other was delivering his meſſage, 
dropped a dagger between his legs, and then, as if he had /caught him in the terrible 
fact, called for irons to be inſtantly caſt upon him. By this fable he purpoſed to ſup | 
another, by feigning that the deſtruction of the Prince had been concerted by his mother ; 
and that being ſtruck with confuſion upon the diſcovery of her treaſon, ſhe had deſperately 
ut an end to her own life. Anicetus then went to the Villa, where Agrippina was; he 
bebe it with a guard; and burſting open the gates ſeized or ſecured all ſuch of her ſlaves 
as appeared to ſtop him. He then advanced towards her chamber, where he found the 
door guarded by very few, all the reſt were ſcared away by the terror and violence of his 
entrance. In her chamber was a ſmall light and only one of her damſels. Agrippina 
herſelf was more and more toſſed with anxious thoughts, that no ſoul had yet arrived 
from her ſon, nor had even Agerinus returned; ſhe perceived from without ſtrange viciſ- 
ſitudes, and an unuſual ſcene, the deſertion of her own le, and the ſudden violence 
and tumult of ſtrangers, with all the warnings of her laſt fate; inſomuch that ſeeing 
her maid too about to depart, ſhe ſaid, Thou likewiſe art going to abandon me; 
and that moment ſhe ſpied Anicetus accompanied with Herculeus Captain of a Galley, 
and Oloaritus a Centurion of the Navy. She told him, << if he came from the x 
«© to be informed of her health, he ſhould acquaint him, ſhe was well refreſhed and re- 
e covered, if upon any bloody deſign, ſhe would no wiſe believe him commiſſioned 
<< her ſon ; her 150 could never give unnatural orders for parricide.” The aſſaſſins hav- 
ing placed themſelves round her bed, the Captain was the firſt that wounded her, ſtriking 
her upon the head with a club, and as the Centurion was drawing his ſword to diſpatch 
her, ſhe preſented her belly, and with a loud voice, « Strike thy ſword into womb” 
[E], ſhe cried, and was inſtantly aſſaſſinated with a multitude x wounds (5). This was (7) Tacir, Aw. 
not the only murther in which Anicerus was concerned. When Nero was reſolved to be {27 Gor 
rid of his wife Octavia, it was agreed to e ſome one, who ſhould own himſelf vol. 1. p. 371 
guilty of adultery with her, one againſt whom might be alſo feign'd a plauſible charge 
of meditating a revolution in che State. Anicetus was judged a proper man for this vile 
purpoſe. He was held by the Emperor in ſome ſlight favour, juſt after the bloody ſer- 
vice he had done him in the murther of Agrippina, but from that time in heavier deteſ- 
(J Ibid. p. 395- tation; For Princes, (ſays the Hiſtorian very juſtly) (c), ever bebold the miniſters of their 
24. cruelties 


diſnay.] Having ſent for Burris and Seneca, he ſwore hend it, they might be thought and accuſed to have 

to them in e terms, That, without perad- acted in concert with her. Thus the paſſage of Xi- 

venture, ſhe (his mother) would preſently be at hand, philinus, quoted above (10), is clear; Seneca ad- (10) Remark 
bent upon taking haſty vengeance; whether by arm- viſes Nero to kill his mother, either to prevent any [4] quotat. (=). 


people, with a tragical 


« ing the ſlaves, or by ſtirring up agair ſt him the 
rage of the ſoldiery, or by flying to the Senate and 


„ wreck'd, herſef wounded, her friend's murther'd, 
and her ſon the author of all: and againſt this 
«« menacing event what reſource, what protection had 


he, unleſs ſuch could be propoſed by: Burrus and 


(8) Ibid. p. 354. © Seneca (8) d. 


() Ibid. p. 355. 


Thus it appears in what ſears and 
counterſeited 
ect ſecurity and ſearleſsneſs, yet ſhe knew the 
ger in which ſhe was: r 
racter of that woman, who made a jeſt of murther, 
it was a political prudence. for Nero to prevent her. 
[D] L behoved Anicetus to acquit himfelf of his en- 
gagement.] This advice of Burrus could not but pleaſe 
Nero; but, as we have ſaid in the foregoing remark, 
it. was now neceſſary. For Burrus and Seneca appre- 
hended, ſays Tacitus (9), that it was in vain to per- 
ſuade Nero to drop his deſign of deſtroying his mo- 
ther, and they believed it to be already puſh- 
ed fo far, that unleſs Agrippina ſoon periſhed, Nero 
certainly muſt. The ſame Hiſtorian had ſaid before, 
that it is not certain, whether, before the affair at 
Baiz, Burrus and Seneca were unacquainted with the 
conſpiracy. Now it is very probable that they adviſ- 
ed Nero to diſpatch his mother, leſt, if he were pre- 


agonies Nero was : and tho Agrippina 


xented by her, as there were good reaſons to appre- 


repreſentation of the veſſel by ſ. 


againſt himſelf, in caſe Nero was prevented 

by Agrippina, or to render the Emperor more odious, 
© heinous a crime. I own that theſe reaſons don't 
juſtify Seneca nor Burrus, for promoting a parricide, 
but it miſt be conſeſſed that they may in ſome meaſure 
be excuſed, if we confider the abominable character 
both of Nero and of his mother ; it was doing man- 
kind 'a real ſervice, to rid the world of ſuch 
[CI] Strike thy fevord into my womb, {oe cried.) Xi- 
phalinus relates this circumſtance more fully. He tells 


us (11), that as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the affaflins, and knew (11) Z9:rom. 


for what 


ſays ſhe to Anicetus, ſince it has borne Nero. This 
ſeems to contradict what Tacitus relates, that the told 
Anicetus, ** if be came upon any bloody defign, ſhe 
„would no wiſe believe him commiſſioned by her 
4 fon.” But this is no real contradiction; Agrippina 
might very well affect to believe, that her ſon would 
not deſtroy her, and yet finding there was no way for 
her to eſcape, ſhew by her lait words, ſhe was not 
ignorant who it was that ſought her life ; nay it was 
very natural for her in her deſſ condition to re- 
pent oſ what ſhe had done for {ach a monſter, as Ne- 
4 


they came ſhe jumpt out of her Dion. in Nerone, 
bed, and having diſcovered her womb, ſtrike this, P. 25+ 


eruelties and iniquity as men whoſe looks wound their guilty ſouls wirb ingeſſant flings and 
reproaches, Nero therefore ſummoned him, and reminding him of his former meritori- 
ous exploit, <* Thou alone (faid he) didſt protect and relieve me from the black conſpi- 


t racies of a mother: an ity of doing me ſervice of no leſs merit at preſent in- 
pn ec vites thee, if thou canſt but diſcharge me effectually of an irkſome and diſaffected 
« wife: nor in this taſk needeſt thou either ſtrength or weapon; thou art only to ac- 
« knowledge that with Octavia thou haſt been engaged in adultery.“ For this ſervice 
Nero promiſed him rewards of great value, though at firſt it was neceſſary, he faid, they 
ſhould continue private and unknown; as alſo, * his mock condemnation, lovely and 
delightful places of retirement; but in{caſe of refuſal, threatened him with death. Ani 
cetus prompted by the native bent of his frantick ſpirit, and by the protection and im- 
punity which had followed all his former enormities, carried his fictions even beyond 
orders, and communicated them, as ſecrets, to his friends; a ſet of men whom the Prince 
had ſet about him, as it were to aid him by their counſels in his deſigns. Then as one 
convicted by his own confeſſion he was baniſhed to Sardinia, where he underwent a ſort of 
baniſhment, but one far from neceſſitous or miſerable, and died at laſt by the lot of 
(4) idem, ibid. nature (d). Tacitus mentions another ANICETUS, of whom we ſhall give ſome ac- 
r. 395 39% count in a note [F]. | 


 [F] We ſhall give ſome account of another Anicetus who to end it, choſe out a body of Vexillaries from 

mentioned by Tacitus.) This Anicetus was a Barbarian, the ions, and for their Leader, Verdius Geminus, 

and had been a freedman to Polemon King of Pontus, an O diſtinguiſhed in war. He, aſſailing the 

once a Commander of that King's Navy, and under enemy, whilſt they were diſconcerted and roaming 

him in time paſt mighty in power : was full of aſunder in purſuit of prey, drove them into their vel- 

bitterneſs and regret ever ſince the Kingdom of Pontus fels ; then in ſome gallies made with diſpatch, chaſed- 

had been changed into a Roman Province. Arraying Anicetus into the mouth of the river C , Where 

therefore in the name of Vitellius the ſeveral nations he relied for ſafety upon the protection of Sedochus, 

that dwell in Pontus, and with the proſpect of ſpoil ſeduc- King of the Lazians, an ally whom he had purchaſed 

ing all ſuch as were extremely indigent, he ſaw himſelf money and preſents. And at firſt the King, in 

leader of no inconſiderable band, and with great rapi- defence of his ſupplicant, betook himſelf to menaces 

dity aſſailed and entered Trapeſund, a city of Aſia ex- and arms; but as as a recompence for his treache- 

ceeding ancient, founded by the Grecians upon the ut- ry was propoſed, and a war threatened, if he refuſed, 

moſt confines of Pontus: There a cohort was flain . his fidelity vaniſhed like that of other Barbarians ; he (13) Tacit. N. 
(ra) who was till Anicetus likewiſe burnt the Fleet of the Romans, and firack 2 for the life of Anicetus, and ſorren- 1. 3. Pe 187, 
Vitellius's com- with ſcorn and inſults ſcoured the ſea then unguarded . dred all the fugitives (13). P. — toad 
petitor. This affair merited the attention of Veſpaſian (12), 


E. 


a 


ANICIUS, a Roman family. It was more illuſtrious under the Chriſtian Emperors 
than in the time of the Commonwealth, though it produced ſeveral Confuls before the 
birth of Julius Cæſar. We find in Pliny one Q. An1civs PRanesTINUSs, who was 
made Adilis Curulis in the fifth Century of Rome (a). L. Axicrus GaiLus was (= Plinins,” lib: 
Pretor in the next age, that is in the year 585, and commanded in IIlyricum with fo 3* © © 
much ſucceſs, that he was but a in conquering it [A], and taking King Gentius 
priſoner. The honour of a triumph was granted him the year following (5). One of 7) 5: Sigonius 
the Conſuls for the year 593 had the name of L. Anicivs GaLLus, I find under the“ Fa Roman, 
firſt Emperors only Anicius CEREALIs, who was appointed Conſul for the 8 13 
4% Tacit. Aun. year of Rome (c). He was engaged in a plot againſt Nero, and killed himſelf in the 
lid. 16. car. 74> year of Rome 819. He was the leſs regretted, becauſe it was remembred that he diſco- 
idem, b. vered to Caligula a conſpiracy that was carried on againſt his life (d). The Conſulſhip 
16. cap. 17. was very frequently in this family after the reign of Diocleſian; and there never were two 
brothers ſeen Conſuls together till the year of our Saviour 395, when Probinus and Oly- 
brius were Conſuls. They were fons to Probus, whom we ſhall ſpeak of in his proper 
lace z and they were deſcended from An1civs the firſt Nobleman of Rome who em- 
— Chriſtianity [BJ. The immenſe riches of this family expoſed them to envy and 


reproach, 
[4] He auas but one month in conquering M ie,] bunc tr 


amphum «ft ſecutus miles, multiſque dux ipſe car- 

at minibus a: rents py Mr. Lloyd es, * the (3) Liv. lib. 43. 
a war, before they knew it was be- Conſul for the year > Aaron him, who con- cap. 43. 

gun. And yet in this war there was a neceſſity, of quered Gentius ; but he quotes no authority for it. 

ubduing the ſtrong fort of Scodra. The ſucceſs was _ £8] One Anicius was the firſt Nobleman at Rome, 


ſo entire, that the Prince, whom he with, and embraced Chriſtianity.) I have no other proof 
his mother, wife, children, all the chief for this, than theſe words of Prudentius : 

| parts of his Kingdom, ſell into the hands of Anicius, | 

an a conſiderable booty. Livy ſpeaks as follows : 


Anicius bello Ilhrico intra triginta dies perfecto nuncium 

wvidtorie Perpennam Romam miſit, oft dies paucus 

Gentium regem ipſum cum te, tomjuge, ac liberis 

ac fratre aliiſque printipibus Wiyricorum. Hoc unum 

um prius perpetratum quam cerptum Rome auditum 

(1) Livius, lib. % (1). Hoe bellum, ſays Florus (2), ante finitum, 
44- Cap. 32» guam geri Rome nunciaretur. Theſe priſoners of qua- 
(=) Florus, lib. a. liz Were WA of the ornaments of the triumph, 
8 the riches, the ſpoils brought from Illyricum, 
and the rewards beſtowed on the ſoldiers, made it very 

. conſiderable. The General received greater praiſes 

Som his army, than Paulus milius, who had tri- 

umphed a little before, had done from his. Letior 


Fertur enim ante alios generoſus Anicius urbis 
Inluſtraſſe caput (4). s 

Baronius conjectures, that this Poet meant Anicius Ju- 

lianus, who was Conſul in the year 322. Lloyd 


ver. FF 3» 


more ive aſſures us, without quoting any Author, 


that Anicius Julianus was the firſt Roman Senator, 
who embraced the Goſpel, as Flavius Conſtantine was 
the firſt Roman Emperor, who did fo ; and that it 
was upon this account, that almoſt all the Roman Em- 
perors afterwards took upon them the firname of Fla- 


vius, and almoſt all the Senators that of Anicius. I 


ſhould be glad to ite a proof for all this. If the con- 
jecture of Batonius were true, we might compare A, 
$4 5 | enn 


ANN 


9 


reproach, as I ſhall ſhew in the article of PROBUS, The Benedictines pretend, that | 


the founder of their. Order was of the family of Anicius ; and there have been books 


liſhed, wherein they have endeavoured to 


likewiſe deſcended from it. Richard Streinnius has written againſt this fabulous ſtory. 


h- 
ſhew, that the Auguſt Houſe of Auſt 15 


His book is intitled Anti-Anician. It was never printed; and is only in manuſcript in the 7.) Lamvec 


Emperor's Library (e). We ſhall mention ſomething 


this book [Ci]. 


nicius Julianus with that French Nobleman, who was 
ized firſt of all after the example of Cloris, and 
took for his word in battle, Dien aide au premier 
Chretien, i. e. God aſſiſt the firſt Chriſtian,” It 
is faid, that the Lords of Montmorenci are deſcended 
from this latter, and are called for this reaſon the f 
Chriftian 2 | ; 
I fall mention ſomething very curious concerning 
the book entitled Anti-Anician-] According to Mr. 
Baillet the manuſcript of Streinnius will never be pub- 
liſhed for two reaſons ; one is, that, which Lambe- 
cius has mentioned, becauſe the work is imperfe& ; 
and the other is of more importance, and what he did 
not care to ſpeak of, and this is, that he AnTi-Ax1- 
"CIAN is mot written upon the prejudices of the common 
people in hereditary countries, nor upon the principles of 
thoſe, who in order to make their court to their . Empe- 
ror derive the houſe of Auſtria from the oldeſt families 
i ancient Rome. The author undertook to railly the 
Benedictine Monks upm their chimerical pretenſions of be- 
ing related to the houſe of Auſtria, and to confute in particu- 
lar the book of a Flemiſh Benedictine named Arnold Wion, 
aubo by a ſtrange chain of reveries, had attempted to ſhew the 
two branches of the Anician family of Rome, one in fa- 
wour of the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria, and the other 
their Founder St. Benedict (5). Mr. Baillet adds, 
that if Richard Strein has not ſpoken of the Anici- 
ilies, it is bec 
this was mot one of the families of the old flock. He 
tells us, that Lambecins had a deſign to anſwer the 
AnT1-ANiC1an of Streinnius in his Prolegumena to the 
# Tom. 2. Com- Aunals of Auſtria, which he promiſed . . . . and it ſeems 
ment. Biblioth. that he choſe for the foundation and made! of his an- 
 Piudobon. Pe 413» fever * @ book, publifoed by @ Benedidine Abbot, tho of 


2. of his Anti, 
num. 154. 


22g. ang che l- ans in his book of the Roman 
lowing. 


very curious upon the ſubject of Comment, 2: 
tom, I. num. 50. 


the Ciſtercian Order, named Fohn Seyfrid, twelve years 

after the death of Streinnius, under the title of Arnot 

AXICIANA 3; but tho this Seyfrid had defigned to attack 

the AxT1 ANtCIan, yet it may be ſaid, that Streinnius 

would have been ſufficiently revenged by Scioppius, who 5 
publiſhed in the year 1651 a ſhort Diſſertation, to ridi- 

cule this Seyfrid and men of his lamp, Joff at the time; 

when a Benediftine Monk, named Bucelin, to encreaſe 
the number of Vifionaries, publiſhed his Aqui a In- 

PERII BENEDICTINA. was not, ſays Mr. Baillet, 
upon this occaſion any longer the ſevere and ſatyrical Sci- 

pins He was a faithful and zealous ſervant of the 

ouſe of Auſtria, a Counſellor of the Emperor and King 

of Spain, attached to the Princes of their name by more 
than one obligation; he was infinitely more learned than 
theſe 73 _ 9 himſelf formidable in 

point 9 e Genealogies e forty years be 

his Scaliger Hypobolimeus. If Frog — 
was Jo much devoted in other reſpects to the Houſe of 
22 thought proper to oppoſe the chimera's of theſe 
concerning the Anician Genealogy, it is a ftrong pre- 
Judice, that their inventions are not the leaft honourable 
to the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria, nor to the follow- 
ers of St. Benedict; and that the AxTtAnician of 
Streimnius muſt be a work of importance. . . . . Tho Sey- 
frid has aſſerted, that Saint Thomas was of the illuſtri- 
ous family of the Anicians, yet it is hardly to be ex- 
fected that any French Dominican will ever attempt to 
give us an AqQuita Imetrit TrHomisTICaA, This 
perhaps is reſerved for ſome German or Spaniſh Domini- 
can, is zealoufly attached to the Houſe of Auſtria. 
I defire the reader will conſider me in this whole af- 
fair as nothing but a mere copier. 


ANNA COMNENA, the daughter of Alexius Comnenus Emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, and the Empreſs Irene, wrote an Hiſtory under the title of Alexias | A]. She was born in 


fs) Cave, ip. that city in the year 1083 (a). She was at firſt deſign d for the marriage of 
Literar. Szc.12. of Michael Ducas; but upon his death ſhe was married to Nicephorus Bryennius (5). She 
plied herſelf ſo intenſely to the ſtudy of Literature, that ſhe gained the reputati i 


p- 568. edit. 
Coloniz Allo- 


brog 17. moſt accompliſhed Lady of that age. Havi 


tine, the ſon. 
ap- (ö idem, ibid. 
of being the 


ng loſt her mother firſt, and afterwards the Em- 


peror Alexius her father in 1118, and her huſband in 1137, ſhe endeavoured to mitigate the 


is divided into fifteen books, and it contains an Ac- 

count of the Church of Conſtantinople, and the con- 

troverſies in Religion, Which were agitated in the 

Eaſtern Churches. This work was finiſhed in 1148, 

(r) Oudin. Cen- many years aſter the death of her father Alexius (1). 

weent, de Script. It is extant in MS, in the Library of Cardinal Bar- 

Eccleſ, rom. 2. berini at Rome, in that of St. Laurence at Florence, 

ide, kid. and in ſeveral other Libraries in Italy (2). The firſt 

? © eight books were publiſhed in Greek at Augsburg 

with the Tranſlation and Notes of David Hœſche- 

lius, in 4to, in 1610, as Du Pin and Dr. Cave inform 

(3) Du Pin, Nib- us (3), or, according to Oudin (4) in 1618. But the 

both. des Aut. intire Hiſtory was publiſhed from the MS. in the Li- 

Eccleſ. rom. 9. brary of Barberini at Rome at Paris in fol. in 1651, 

N edit. 4 with an elegant Latin Verſion, Gloſſary, and Presser, 

— fuer 4 by Peter Poſſin a learned Jeſuit, and Hceſchelius's 

(4) Ubi fxpra, Notes (5). The celebrated Charles du Freſne has 

(5) Cave, Du written hiſtorical and * Notes upon this 

— ws Oudin, work, and ſudjoined it to his edition of Johannes Cin- 

(6) Gave mg namus, printed at Paris in folio in 1670 (6). The 

Oudin, alt ſupre. Alexias was continued by the abovementioned Cinna- 

(7) Oudin, a mus, who flouriſhed about the year 1150 (7). Voſſius 

fepra. 15 tells us (8), that Anna Comnena has given a very different 

ky «4 a account of her father in many points, from what the 

Latins relate; who almoſt univerſally, except Albert 

Canon of Aix, deſcribe that Emperor as a treacherous 

and ious perſon, But it is very probable, as 

that Critic obſerves, that the ns gave too 

greata looſe to their hatred of this Greek — 

| 0 4 4a Anna Comnena indulged herlelf in 
OL. II. 8 


A] Vite an Hiſtory under the title of Alexias.] It 


ſenſe 
/ 


a greater partiality towards him, than the Laws of 
H iſtory 1 Multa verò de parente ſuo long? aliter 
narrat, quam Latini ſalent; qui omnes prope, fi unum 
excipias Albertum, Canonicum , Caſarem eum 
deſeribunt, tanquam fraudulentum ac perfidum. Sed ſa- 
tis verifemile e, tum Latinos ſus trga Gracum Impera- 
torem odio, tum filiam Comnenam amori erga patrem ſu, 

aliguanto amplius indulfiſe quam per leves biftorie liceret. 

The reader may ſee in Gudin (9) the teſtimonies of () U fopra, 
Robert Abbot of St. Remigius at Rheims in his ſe- Col. 1176, 1177; 
cond - book De Profe#ione Chriftianorum Principum in 1178 and 1179. 


Syriam ; i. e. Of the Expedition of the Chriſtian, 


Princes into Syria,” in which he was preſent him- 
ſelf; of Otto Friſin in his 7th c. 10. of 
his, Chronicles; of Guillelmus Tyrius L. 2. c. 5. 


&c. De Bells Sacro; i, e. Of the holy War;” of 
Gotfridus Viterbienſis in the 1 8th part of his Chroni- 
cle; of Conrade Abbot of Uri in his Chronicle 
under the year 1101 ; of Matthew Paris in his Hifto- 
ria Major, under the 1096 and 11133 of 
Matthew af Weſtminſter in his Flores Hiftoriarum un- 
der the year 1105 ; all which writers unanimouſly re- 
preſent him as a man of the greateſt art and the moſt 
treacherous and ious temper imaginable. Al. 
bert Canon of Aix, mentioned by Voſſius, whoſe 
book was publi by Reiner Reineccius under the 
title of Chronicon Hieroſolymitanum without the Au- 
thor's name, ſpeaks of him in much more advanta- 
terms, ſo that he ſeems to have deſigned a direct 
Apology for that Emperor. ; T, 


C 


10 ANN 
ſenſe of her grief by writing the abovementioned hiſtory of her father from the 
te) Adem, ibid: 1069 to aw Zonaras the Hiſtorian gives her a noble character (d), and 1 (4) Annal. tom. 
Neude + 35: that the, engaged. very vigorouſly: in the purſuit of. Learning, and had a peculiar Anic 5 77 /* 
Ecclef. tom. 2. elegance in her ſtyle 3 and being endowed with a genius adapted for elevated contemplati- | 
Sec. 12. Col ons, ſhe improved her natural abilities by intenſe ſtudy ;_ for ſhe was perperually reading, 
or converſing with men of I e 
FANNAND (WILLIAM) of Edinburgh in Scotland, and Author of ſe- 
veral works [A], was ſon of William Annand, : Miniſter of Air, the Head-Burg Royal 
of the Shire of Air in the Dioceſe of Glaſgow in Scotland, and born in that Burgh in 
1633. In 1638 his father was obliged to retire with his family into England on account of 
the commotions in his own country. In 1635 1 our author became a ſcholar in Univerſity 
# College; and though he was under the care of a Preſbyterian Tutor, yet he took all op- 
| ities of frequenting the Sermons of the contrary party (4), He took his Degree of (% Wood, r,. 
(5) 1dem, Fat Batchelor of Arts January 30, 1656 (b), and in Au t the ſame year received holy Or- ons 3 
Oxon. fol. 198: gers from Dr. Thomas Fulwar Biſhop of Ardfert or Kerry in Ireland, and was appointed 1721. 
(c) 1dem, 4. Preacher at Weſton on the Green near Biſter in Oxfordſhire (c). He was made Maſter of 
ien. Fa Arts July 6th 1658 (d), and became Vicar of Leighton Buzzard in Bedfordſhire, where 
0x0», Col. 122. he continued in great reputation for his excellent talent in preaching till 1662, when he at- 
tended John Earl of Middleton Lord High-Commuſſioner of Scotland into that Kingdom 
as his Chaplain, In the latter end of 166g he was inſtituted in the Tolbooth Church at 
Edinburgh, and ſeveral years after in the Trone Church in that city, which is likewiſe a 
Prebendſhip. In April 1676 he was made Dean of Edinburgh, and October rft 168; 
he commenced Doctor of Divinity in the Univerſity of St. Andrews. He died the 13th 
of June 1689, and was honourably interred in the Grey-Frirs Church, but without a fu- 
neral Sermon, which was not permitted by the 27 in whoſe hands the Magi- 
(% 1dem, Athen. {tracy then was (2). His life was very exemplary, and his death attended with all the ſen- 
On, Col. 833. timents of piety and devotion. 


U Author of ſe vera works.) I. Fides Catholica: methodically cleared, and ſuccinciy opened. London 
the Doctrine of the Catholick Church in eighteengrand 1670, in 8 Vu. V. Myſterium Pietatis; or, te My- 
ordinances, referring to the word, ſacraments, and Prayer, flery of Godlineſs, &c. London 1671, in 8vo. VI. 
in purity, number, and nature, eatbolickly maintain u, and Doxologia z or, Glory to the Father, the Churches 
** againſt herrricis of all forts. London Hymn, reduced to glorifying the Trinity. London 1672, 
1661-2, in-4to. II. Solutions of many proper and pro- in 8vo. VII. itas ; or, à twofold Subject di, 
frnble queſtions ſuitable to the nature of each ordinance played and opened, conduceable to godlineſs and peace in 
c. printed with the Fides Catbolica. III. Panem order : firſt Lex loquens, the Honour and Dignity e 
idianum ; or, a ſhort Diſcourſe tending to prove the Magiſftracy, with the Duties thereupon, c. Setondly, 
ality, decency, and expediency of ſet forms of prayer Duorum Unitas; or, the Agreement of Magiſtracy and 
in the Churches of Chriſt, vith a particular Defence of Minifliry at the election of the honourable Magiſtrates 
the book of Common-Prayer of the Church of England. at Edinburgh, and opening of the Dixceſan Sym of the (i) Wood, 4. 
London 1661, in 4to. Pater noſter; Our Fa- Rev. Clergy there. Edenburgh 1674, in 4to (1). xm. Vol. 2. 
they ; br the Lord's Prayer explained, the fenſe thereof, | T. Col. 833. 
and duties therein, from Scripture, Hiſtory, and Fathers 


_ANNAT (FRANCIS) Confeffor to Lewis XIV, was born in Roüergue (a), the (-) Ruthenonſis 
fifth of February 1390. He became a Jeſuit in February 1607, and profeſſed the fourth | 

vow in 1624. He taught Philoſophy at Toulouſe fix years, and Divinity ſeven ; and 

having acquitted himſelf with great applauſe, he was ſent for to Rome in order to take 

him the office of Cenſor-general of the books publiſhed by the Society, and that of 

Divine to the General of the Society. Upon his return to his own Province, he was made 

Rector of the College of Montpellier, and afterwards of that of Toulouſe. He aſſiſted 

at the eighth Congregation-general of the Jeſuits, which was held at Rome in 1645, as 

Deputy of his Province, and gave fuch ſignal proofs of his merit, that Father Vincent 

Caraffa, General of the Jeſuits, thought no perſon was more qualified to diſcharge the 

office of Aſſiſtant of France, which had been vacant about eighteen months. The ninth 

Congregation-general gave him again the ſame poſt under Francis Picolomini, General 

of the Society, after whoſe death he was made Provincial of the Province of France. 

While he was engaged in this poſt, he was choſen Confeſſor to Lewis XIV; and having 

executed this funskion for ſixteen „ he was obliged to demand his diſcharge, becauſe 

his great age had extremely weakened his hearing. The King being much pleaſed 

with him, diſmiſſed him with a great deal of regret. Father Annat lived but four months 

after he had left the court. He died in the Maiſon Profeſſe at Paris the 14th of June 

1670. Father Sotuel, from whom I have borrowed theſe particulars, gives him the cha- 

racter of a perſon of great virtues, perfect diſintereſt prodigious modeſty and hu- 

mility, an exact attachment to the obſervances and diſcipline of his Order, great caution 

in uſing his credit for his own private advantage, or the advantage of his family, and of un- 
(1) Soruel. Biz, Common zeal for religion (5). He was the hammer of bereſies, ſays he (c), and he attack a (c) Hanf 
Scriptor, Heiet. particularly with incredible zeal the new bereſy of the Fanſeniſts, He ſtrenuouſly endea- nin ne, _ 
74% brain voured to get it condemned by the Pope, and reſtrained by the authority of his moſt Chriſtian ſerifaren Here 
Majeſty, Beſides which be confuted it by bis pen, with ſuch freneth of argument, that his 8 


adverſaries had nothing ſolid to reply to him. There are a great number of perſons, whom 
Father Sotuel will never convince of this laſt point; but wich regard to the diſintereſted- 
nels of Father Annat, there needs little pains to evince that; for every one _— 


ANN 


mind to inform himſelf, may be aſſured, that this Father Confeflor never advanced his 


family. It is 
Annat had any relations (4). 
to him ar the Louvre ; but they 


times when the great and the little tie ave - rogue 3 Ade the little nepotiſm, 4 ner. fo 
„ That is that while the great is extinguiſhed. In che time ather Annat the” great nepotiſm (e) 57, ot” 
2 the court of was art its Fel 5 but the little m, with regard fo the Fathers Confeflors, Was at - rode 722 c- 


reported that the King was heard to ſay, that he knew not whether Father 
There were ſome who did not forget themſelves, and went (% 40 ur Ge. 
received no benefices by their ſollicitutions. There are 


its loweſt ebb in Paris. I make uſe of this reſtriftion, becauſe there are a great many 
other perſons in church preferments, ho continue to heap 


every thing they can procure 


upon their relations. Several of them without doubt purſued their uſual courſe, while 
ather Annat never ſuffered about him the wolves that came with open months from 


Roiiergue. We read in the Amours of the Royal Palace, that he was deſirous to 


poſt [A], while Mademotſelle de la 
one of the nobleſt A 
found in the Confeſſor of a 


ſaw this very plainly ; and it is 
reader finds —— commendable 
later date, in which ſo many 


quit his 


aliere was in favour. If this was true, it would be 
of his life, and the fineſt ſub} 


for panegyric that can be 


The author of this ſatyr, who, according to the ge- 
nius and nature of this kind of writings, endeavours to give 

that account that he has 
it. There has been handed about a faryr of much 
publick and notorious falſities are added to his true or pr 


a. ſpiteful turn to every thing, 


it ſo, that the 


re- 


tended demand of leave to, retire [B], that it is ſcarce poſſible to comprehend, that there 


A] Tt is faid in the Amours of the Royal Palace 


) This book (1); that he was defirons to quit his poſt. ] The paſ- 
Ck — 2 4.4 is as follows: © Poor Father Annat, Conſeſſor 
— year „e to the King, by the ſuggeſtions of the Queens, went 


&« likewiſe to him, and pretended that he wanted to 
«« quit the court, infinuating that it was on account 
« of his criminal converſation with her. e King, 
„ ſmiling, gave him his conge very readily, The 
Father ſeeing himſelf taken at his word would 
© have accommodated the affair again; but the King, 
<< {till ſmiling told him, that for the future he w 
«© have no other Conſeſſor than the Curate of his 
« Pariſh, It is inexpreſſible what a reſentment the 
Whole Order conceived againſt him for this weak 
« conduct of his.” There may be three queſtions 
ſtarted upon this ſubjeft : I, Whether it is really 
true, that Father Annat asked leave of the 7 to 
retire: II, Whether this was only by way of feint, 
and out of complaiſance for the Queens: III, Whe- 
ther he retired in reality, or whether the Jeſuits had 
addreſs enough to accommodate the affair. I can on- 
ly anſwer the firſt queſtion, that I know nothing of 
matter, and that the authority of a Satyriſt 1s of 
no weight in the leaſt, I pay no regard to what ſuch 
a one ſays, any further than he proves it. Thoſe, 
who write an Hiſtory, .are diſpenſed from ſwearing 
to every thing they ſay, and giving us their wit- 
3 neſſes for it (2). They are believed upon their word, 
(2) Qriis nnquam © a b 
ab Hiſftorico jura- Without calling upon them to ſwear to it; but as for 
zores exegit ? Se- the writers of libels, it is a mere favour and civility 
neca de Morte to them, even to credit them upon their oath, tho 
claudi, m. it is confirmed by witneſſes. I am ſtill more at a loſs 
about the ſecond queſtion ; I never 7 7 to dive 
into the ſecrets of a man's heart. With regard to 
the third, I cannot tell any thing but what 1s pub- 
lickly known, and that is, that Father Annat was 
without any interruption Conſeſſor to the King of 
France till ſpring in the year 1670. 
(3) Intitled, LI 4 Satyr of a much later dute (3), tells us a 
Hiſtoire dn Pere great many falfities upon this fubje8.], The Author 
Ls ay. 3 * this Satyre ſu 7 that I Chaiſe 1. 1 
me, & Conjeljenr been very fer wic in bringing the Pope to grant what 
T an the King „ after the 25 offered s the Freah 
chez. Pierre Mar- E mbaſſador by the Corſican Guards, and that Cardinal 
tear, en 1 593 in Mazarin, in acknowledgment of this ſerwice, careſſed 
. much, recommended him to the King, and 
— — even during his, own life him admitted into his 
Council of Conſtience, which was pr aking to 
make him afſiftant to the Confor (4). In 
there is marked the year 1663, when the Cardinal 
firſt began to careſs him; and the year 1665, when 
he was admitted into the Council of Conſcience. 
What an ignorance is this of modern Hiſtory ? Every 
body knows, that Cardinal Mazarin died 1661. The 
Author adds, that Father la Chaiſe ſup Father 
Annat, by excuſing the amour of the King with Madam 
la Valiere from the conſideration of the infirmity of 
human nature, While the Confeffor avas every day 
teaxiag the King upon that ſubject, and never let him 
re/t (5). He adds likewiſe, that la Valiere, knowing what 


(4) Pag. 106. 


(5, Fag. 207, 


were the maxims of Father 1a Chaiſe, wiſhed to have 
him for her Confeſſor, and ed the thing to him 


b 
Mr. de Montauzier (6) ; but after a converſation, which (6) Pag. 102z 


ſhe had with that Jeſuit, ſhe choſe rather to 
him the of Father Annat; and having men- 
tioned it to the King, the affair was concluded in 
a ſew days, becauſe Father Annat, who was always 
denouncing. the terrible jud of God, and de- 
ſiring leave to retire, ſince his remonſtrances had no 


effect, was taken at his word (7). In the margin is (7) Pag. 115; 


marked the year 1667, I confeſs I cannot conceive 
any thing equal to the aſſurance of this writer; for 
it is 2 that Father Annat did not 
it court till 1670 ; that a Jeſuit of Rouergue, 
Thoſe name was Father — ſucceeded him as 
Confeſſor to Lewis XIV; and that Father la Chaiſe 
was not choſen till aſter the death of Father Ferrier, 
which ha the 29th of October 1674 (8). 
can thoſe think, who publiſh ſuch notorious falſities? 
How can they avoid ſeeing that they deſtroy their 
chief deſign by this ? For what a 
raiſe againſt their whole book, w 
be ſo ignorant of things, which are known to the 
whole world, or impudent enough, to publiſh evident 
falſities ? Do they follow the maxims of ſome people, 
who publiſh their pious frauds to the whole -world, 
and reaſon in this manner? For one perſon, who ſhall 
know that 1am miſtaken, there will be a thouſand, wwho 
evill know nothing of the matter. A thouſand will be 
edified by my fraud, for one that will be ſcandalized at 
it. The diſadvantage will be but ſmall in compari- 
n of the good 3 ar hay charity and 
prudence to affirm this fition before ſuch a numerous 
ſembly. L cannot dell ths — of L 
ane Forman: I fe 
eir point m doner, i 

ſtudy Chronology more, and obſerve the rules of pro- 
bability in their fictions. 17 ars etiam maledicendi, 
ſays 4 (9); that is, There 
it, defame their enemy much leſs, than they ſhew an 
inclination to do it. I have made this remark more 
for the ſake of the , than that of 
any private perſon ; it 'is neceſſary, that in this Age 
we d be able to judge of the Satires, which 
have been publiſhed for theſe thouſand years, and 
that the following Ages may judge of thoſe, which 
we ſee'now. To form a true judgment of them, we 

to pay no regard to this principle, I is not 

le, that if this vas matoriou/ly falſe; they would 
have dared to publiſh it. 

This will be without doubt the chief uſe of this 
remark ; for in any other reſpe& the reflexions or 
cenſures, that are the beſt , will never have 
any effect to ſtop the pen of ſuch kind of writers. 
The general indignation, which every perſon of ho- 
nour expreſſed againſt the fabnlods and fatyrical writer 
of Father la Chaiſe's Life, did not hinder the publiſh- 
ing of another piece much worſe than that about five 
years after. It is from one end to the other a Ro, 


+ 


I e aliqnando per- 


What (8) Ex Natha« 
nael. Soruelli, 
Biblioth. Societ. 


judice muſt they Sonst rhoughus 
they appear to about Satyrs. 


/ is even an art in (g) Scaligerantt 
ning a perſon” thoſe, who are ignorant of I. p. 10. 


1% 
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( gNondelles de fie 
Lt Repnblique des 


Lettves, Avril 
1700, p. 477. 


(10) It is in Fa- cclumnarum (10). 
ther Sotuel, Ca- lume have 


lamniarmne 


(it) The Curates eus ; 
of Patis wrote nner Aan be 
an apology for 
this — in 


their 8th and 
gth pieces. 


ANN 


ſhould be men in the world who will venture to tell lies publickly with fo little care. 
Father Annat wrote a great number of books [CJ, ſome in Latin and others in French. 


The Latin pieces are much better than the other, 


of treating a point of Divinity after the 


auſe he acquired a much eaſier habit 


dogmatical and polemical manner of the ſchools, 


than to give it a turn ſuitable to the genius of the age. However what he wrote in 


French in anſwer to the Provincial Letters is very much commended ( 2 
What I have ſaid in general concerning the nephews of this Father Confeſſor 


{f) See remark 


ought not C] at the end, 


to be conſidered as any prejudice to their merit; for one of them, who is General of the 
Fathers of the Chriſtian \ Doftrine, is eſteemed a man of great Learning, and has pub- 
liſhed in Latin a work, which is very much valued. It is a methodical apparatus for poſi- 


1700, 


of groſs fictions and chimerical adventures, related in 
the moſt impudent manner, and in a very obſcene 
ſtile. This iece is intitled, Hiffoire des intrigues 
amnuvenſes du P. Peters. Fee, Confeſſeur de Faques 
Tl, cideuunt Roi d Angleterre, ou Pon woit ſes arvan- 
tures les plus particuliers,  & fon weritable caractere, 
comme auſſi les conſeils, 22 a donnez a ce Prince tou- 
chant fm gouvernement. A Cologne, chez Pierre Marteau le 
jeune, Marchand Libraire, 1698. While there are 

to be found, who buy ſuch books as theſe with 
pleaſure, there will be Bookſellers enough to pay for 
the writing. and printing of them ; and conſequently, 
men of little conſcience enough, to proſtitute their 
pens for hire. This evil therefore admits of no re- 
18 Father Arnat \wrote a great number of books.] 
His Latin Tracts, publiſhed at divers times, were 
collected in three volumes in 4qto, and printed at 
Paris by Cramoifi in 1666. The firſt contains his 
book de Scientia media contra noves ejus impignatores, 
una cum Exercitatione ſcholaſtica nomine Enugenii 
Philadelphi, & Appendice ad Guilhelmum Camerdrium. 
The ſecond contains his book intitled, Auguſtimes à 
Bajanis, hoc eft, Janſenianis, windicatus. In the third 
are the following tracts: Catholica Diſputatio dt" Eccle- 
fa praſentis temporis ; De incoata Libertate contra no- 
vum Auguſtinum Tprenſis Epiſcopi, incentium Lenem, 
Apologiſtam Feen & Commentatorem quingue Pro- 
pofitionum ; Informatio de guingue propeſitionibus ex Theo- 
laid Fanſenii collectis, quas Epiſcops Galliæ Romano 
Pontifici ad cenſuram obtulerunt ; TF anſenius d Thomi- 
flis gratiæ * ſeipſam efficacis defenſoribus condemna- 
tus. Cavilli Fanſenianorum contra latam in ipſos a 
Sede Apoſtolic ſententiam, ſeu Confutatio Libelli trium 
Theſe five treatiſes in the third vo- 
prefixed to them ſeveral Advertiſements 
to the reader, and ſome Notes upon the Journal of 
Saint-Amour. The following are ſome of his French 
books. R&ponſe au Livre, qui a four titre ThE 0L0- 
GE MORALE DEs JESUITES ; Reponſe d quelques de- 
maniles touchant la premiere lettre de Mr. Arnaud. 
La borne-foi des Jan ſeniſtes dans la citation des Au- 
ecueil de pluſieurs fauſſetex & impoſtures con- 
ournal de tout ce qui vet paſſi en 
France fur le ſujet de la Marale, & de I Apologie des 
Cafuiftes (11) 3 Remedes contre les ſeruples, qui em- 
pochent la fignature du Formulaire ; Remargues ſur la 


Divinity (gc). We have an extract from it in the Journal des Savans of the 13th of 


tonduite, pu ont tenue Jes Fanſeniſtes dans Pimpreſſion & 
dans la publication du Nowvean Teftament imprime a 
Mons ; Doctrine de Fanſenius contraire au Saint 
Siege Apoſtolique, & à Saint Auguſtin. I omit the ti- 
tles of ſeveral z you may find them in Father 
Sotuel. But we may obſerve Ie, he by, that Author 
and his predeceſſor Alegambe have one thing, 
which ſhould have been obſerved. They ought to have 
given the titles of books in the fame language, which 
the Author wrote in, and then have tran them 
into Latin. We find every day amongſt the Book- 
ſellers, that if you ask for bcoks not by their proper 
titles, but only by the ſenſe of their titles, you muſt 
return without finding them, tho' they are in the 
warehouſe” or ſhop of the Bookſeller. As old as the 
Jeſuit Annat was during the heat of the diſpute with 
the Janſeniſts, on account of the Formulary, and the 
Tranſlation of Mons, yet he publiſhed ſeveral little 
pieces in 4to upon that ſubject. He was not content- 
ed with ſerving the cauſe only by his intereſt with 
the King, but he was reſolved to defend it by his 
pen to the laſt drop of his ink. | 

I ſhall not omit the Elogiums given him in an 
Anſwer to 2 n of Mr. Paſcal, which 
was reprinted in in the year 1696 (12). (12) Fatretieas 
But with my to the Jeſuits, — — * Cleandre & 
«« write againſt Mr. Paſcal, what do you think of 4 £*4ox*, p. 79» 
„ Father Annat, who is the Author of a book inti- 50, nd edi 
« tled, La Bonne-foi des Jan ſeniſtes, and to whom 
the ſeventeenth and eighteenth Provincial Letters 
are addreſſed? Father Annat, anſwers Cleander, 
% was in my opinion a man of great genius; the 
« Jeſuits wrote nothing ſuperior to what he publiſij- 
ed upon the points, which were then in diſpute. 
„This good man (for I knew him to be ſuch, and 
«© he was even modeſty itſelf,) had an excellent talent 
at writing, even in French, if he had ſtudied our 
« language a little more. He has very often ſtrokes 
* ſo- fine, and lively, and agreeable, that I have ſeen 
nothing equal to them any where. I am of your 
opinion, replied Eudoxus ; and without mentioning 
* his virtue, which I have heard commended even 
* by thoſe of the contrary party, I find in him as 
well as you a great exactneſs of judgment, and 
* ſometimes ſuch a turn of expreſſion and raillery, as 


is very extraordinary in a School Divine.“ 


ANNE, the name of ſeveral perſons mentioned in Scripture. The mother of Samuel 
0 the Prophet was called Anne ; ſhe was a very pious woman, and extremely beloved by 
Elkana her huſband. ' She was barren, and this misfortune afflicted her the more ſeriſibly, 
| becauſe ſhe ſaw herſelf expoſed to the raillery and infults of the other wife of Elkana. 8 
was ſo importunate in her prayers to God for a ſon, that ſhe was at laſt heard (a), for God (4) r book of 
gave her Samuel, and after him three ſons and two daughters (5). The book of Tobit, {wi 2b. 4 
accounted Apocryphal amongſt Proteſtants, mentions another Anne, the wife of Tobit, ver. 21. 
and mother of Tobias. In the Goſpel of St. Luke we have Anne the Propheteſs, daugh- 


„ Si Luke ii. ter of Phanuel (c). She was a very deyout woman of about eighty four years of age, of 


36. which ſhe had lived but ſeven with her huſband. Baronius has repreſented her as a cloiſ- 
ter'd Nun, but he is miſtaken in that particular [4]. The Goſpel likewiſe mentions a a 


* * 
GH Hott d 
N TpeUgT a VOKTA 


** ; | departed not 1, niger, i. e. 

he is miſtalen in that particular.) I ſhall give his from the te II, he thinks, that St. Cyril had according to the 

own words: Quamado autem Annam nunquam e templa a great of reaſon to call her a moft religious Nun. Geneva trarila- 

* Carecheſ., x Aiſcgliſſe dicatur, ut merito eandem S. Cyrillus Hieroſo- But it is plain, that we ht not to extend the words on, She departed 
(1) Baron. — 1 Hentanus ® religigſimam manialem appellet, conſule of St. Luke further than the common meaning, which 3 2 — | 

1 we always underſtand, when to ſigni ad. 


gue ſuperias did ſuut de preſentatione Dei genetri- that a man i» fat and 
goes very often to a houſe, we ſay, 


[4] Bara repreſents ber as a chiftered Nun ; but jm the temp (a). 1, he thinks, tae 
2): 


tom. 1. ad ann. 
$2 num. 41. 


ci «2 templo (1). We find two things; 1, he is never ab- prayers, night and 
fent J. 


(3) Cavfaubon, 
Exercitat. II. 
num. 13. 


(a) Laertius, 
kb. 4. 


Rx 


t, ho Was dalle Aut in Frereh, br Kris A Wag 1 of the eus in 


the time bf our Saviour. —— cot An- iw Caidphtas held the Citric When Chriſt w 
dit to death. With regard to St. Ax xx, the 1 of tlie Pte l „ and tlie hc 
tis of all 6thers of cat name atnöng the Roman Cathblicks, we have no trace of ber 
in all the Scripture. The writings of the three firſt ages of the church hk no riſeritio N 
of her. St. Epiphanius is 7 firſt who ſays any thing of her, and yet the ſucceed; 
ages haye given us 4 long legend of St. Awxz, as we Thall ſee in the atticle of. S. 
J ACHIM her huſband... 1 am. ſurpriſed that Eraſmus could find on the antient Writ- 


ings but three workien wide names were Anne [-B]. 


File From it, be is thing there, that abe foid him 1 
perpetualiy, day and #3 This is what we fay 
ticularly of women devotion, who go ſeyeral times 
a day to church; They are never abſent from the al- 
thy ; ; they are conflantly at ' prayers in the church. As 
for what St. Cyril ſays,” it is, not true, that he calls 
the Propheteſs Anne 2 Nun. The Latin Tranſlator of 
that Father did not attend. Atridly enough to his 
words. The Greek Ah raft 1 —_—_— 

not ſo liarly a ated to 0 ans, 
but Ge was ien apple to all thoſe, who ary 
exact in perſormin the exerciſes of Religion. Thi 
is what the — — of Baronius has ſhewyn 
very evidently (3). 

[B] I am furprized | that E raſmus could fnd i in the 
ancient «writings but three women, . whoſe amb were 
Arne] The firſt is the ſiſter of Dido; ſhe was fir- 
named Perenna, and placed, ſays he, in the mimber 9 
the Gods 3 7 of the lar affedtion, which 
ro or Other Dictionaries have related 

on 4 9 the adventures of this Anne, 
4 1 there is no neceſſity of 909 WY 
them. The ſecond is the wife of Elkana. I i 4 
Sufficient — of ber, ſays he, to obſerve, that 


is the mother of * Virgin Mary. Nah uis 
y Extolled by 


PA fed Dio geld, Sacerditem wit; 5 1 m, 
— rd Fudicem T mum (4 2 oh: 


15 


Anne R 
c and By Wy: 99 He e IT 2 
Ale 0 omitted IN ken 0 
hat had th 1 1 of "Pann, and, the mos 
of Tobias 92 to him, t We mY were thus omitted 


Bet Herd 3 e mo Samuel 
. K f Ha ſays W of A ; 


but maker 1 t ſhe was (till, y qugh 

Hud not ſhe five | Andes at after ſhe ha 21 JEN Sa 

muel ? The ſame Hiſtoriah tepreſents her ab re iying 
25 the Prieſt, Who accuſed her of 4 rank; 


KD. ſhe pier Had. runk wine por bye rer 
not chinKing t icular enough puts at 55 an- 
ſwer into that ſhe ever pad Us unk thy 


ö thing but — Moreii choſe rather to 1 


Jewiſh Hiſtorian than the Scriptures. The Lady, to 
whom Eraſmus wrote this „in which he m 
tions theſe tires Arines, would deferve an "article ; 
ſtiles her Anat Berſaldn Principem Veriaviam.” * 
cobld. poſſibly: diſcover any ing of her ſamfly or 
life, I would very readily give ſome account of her. 


name of Annicerians to his diſciples [ 


twenty, or, according to others, thirty 


in her old age, and by the peculiar r favour of God ſbe Since ene of this work, I have diſcover 
brought fort Fanal, wvho was a moſt pious Prieft and ed ſom ing to this ſubject. Ye * * 
an incorrupt Fudge. Cujus ad laudem abunde ſatis eff, BERSALA. 

| quod & anus, ae Deo, Samutlem pepererit, non 


ANNICERIS, a Greek Philoſopher o of the Cyrenaic Sect, and who gave the 
A}; was born at Cyrene, and ſcholar to Paræ- 
bates (a). When Plato, by. Wwe command of Dionyflus the Tyrant of Sicily, was fold 
45 a flave at*Kgina, our Philoſopher ha pened to be preſent, and redeemed. him for 
inæ, and ſent 25 to Athens to his friends, 
who immediately returned the money to Anniceris ; but he refuſed it, faying, that they 
were not the only perſons who deſcrvᷣed t6 take care of Plato (b). 
eminent for his {Kill in chariot-racing, of which he one day gave a proof before Plato, 
and drove many courſes round the Academy ſo exactly, that his wheels never went out 
of the track, to the admiration of all who were preſent; except Plato, who reproved 
him for his too great induſtry in thoſe affairs, telling him, that it was not poſſible but that 
he, who employed ſo much pains about things of no value, muſt neglect thoſe of greater 
importance, which are truly worthy of admiration (c). He. had a brother wo was 
named Nicoteles, a ne and the famous Poſidonius was: his ſcholar 90 110 


4] Gave the name Annicerians.] above and fortified a inſt ah: geteral opinion, is 
as 855 reſt of the 812 Mitte rh 1 1 ſufficient to ſatisfy — but we muſt accuſtom 1 
good in ſure, and conceived virtue to be for ſelyes to the beſt things, on account of our innate vict- 
commendable ſo far as it produced pleaſure. Aqui ab ous inclinations. That a friend is not 0 5 enter- 
cane Fr Cyrenaici atque Annicerii philaſophi nominati, taitied only för uſeful or neceſſary „ nor when 
in wvoluptate poſuerumt; virtutemgus cenſue- ſuch ends fail, to be caſt off, but out of an intrinſic 


They agreed in all reſpects with the ourſelves to trouble and inconvenience. For tho' 


Kais, lib. Hegeſians (2), except that they did not aboliſh friend- theſe Philoſophers, Iike the reſt of that So ed 
(2) 89. Gar- ſhip, benevolence, duty to parents, and love to one's the chief et and good of mankind in Ne 
4 ok. country (z). They held, that tho a wiſe man ſuffer profeſſed that they were uticaly at the Toſs of it, 
(3) He Stanley's trouble for thoſe things, yet he will lead a life not they affirmed,” that we ought voluntarily to fbjiet 
Bs if the P. at all the leſs Nappy» cho he enjoy but few pleaſures. ourſelves to pain and out of gard to our 
toſophers, Part 4. That the felicity 'of a friend is not deſirable in itſelf; friends (g). 5 T. 
1 oy to agree in judgment with another, or to be raiſed | | 

ANNIUS. of Viterbo; a fümous impoſtor. 855 XANNIUS, 


ANSELM, 2 
age, died the 21ft of il. 
. in N to fin 


of Canterbury, one of the moſt illuſtrious Prelates of is 
* aged leventy' ſix years (42). He deſired to live a little 
a treatiſe of the Origin 7 4 the Soul 43 


His ans is very 

Jong 

nog FT 28. ' the Ori. Ino, gays he (1); 23 Anſelmi, hoe e 
be of his has a Doctor annum Chriſti MC, in Ocridente durafſe videtur bevc dt 


the propagation aximarim trathiftie dubjtatio. Nam cum pal) tofl 


1 n ſay, t 75 3 of 
1 the ſoul contin al the end of the 11 th Century. moriturus S. Pater decumberet, dixifſe ſeribit TOE 


Vor, II. | D 


(4): Eraſin, E. 
Pifrola, 38. lib. 9. 
1 


He Was particularly ( idem i r::4 


Platonis. 


(e) Alan. Far. 
Hiſt, lib. 2. c. 
00 Suidas. 


eam rem eſſe laudandam, quod efficiens efſet good will; for which we ought likewiſe to expoſe 
fr) Cicero * * (1). 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


(a) Cave, Hiſt. 
Litteraria Script, 
Eccleſ. p. 627. 


1) Libert. Fro- 

mond. Phi loſoph, 

Chriſt. de Anims, 

lib. 4. cap. 3. 
«01 


haye. given a place to this great Prelate in the Chronology of their Saints and illuſtrious 


Monks, are confuted by the author (Y) of a 
ſhall fee below that he made uſe of an 
Des Cartes very much improved [B]. 


_ «8; Deus mallet me 


& comviflor ejus | Edinerus *. . . 


Wr [B] He made uſe of an argument for the exiſtence 
(47). God, which Mr. Br Cartes has very much i roms pf 


Authors, from whom Mr. Des Carfts is r to 
cc * 


his Letters, 
276, &c. 


A N T 


long in Moreri's Dictionary; to which I refer the reader: The Monks of Lerins, who (4 Hecatt vim 


ſelf Mr. Petey 
Foſeph. His book 


book intitled Les Mons traveſtis (e). e was printed in 
argument for the exiſtence of a God, 51 Meter Thc. 


which Mr. 
e e, tom. 1. 
| P'; 45> 
„ argument for the exiſtence of God, which he 
takes from this conſideration, that an abſolutely per- 
*« fedt Being, or at leaſt the moſt perfect that we 
can conceive, includes exiſtence in it. This ar- 
“ gument is found in a book, which this Saint + 4 wah. Leib. 
wrote againſt he Fool, in anſwer to an unknown nitz. Epip. M2, 
Author, who had written in favour of the Fool, tom. 3. _ 
„ againſt a point of reaſoning, which St. Anſelm had Cg. edin. 
made uſe of in his book intitled Pro/ologion (3). (3) Baillet Ne 
Obſerve that Mr. Huet remarks, that Thomas A- de Des Cartes, 
quinas confuted this argument. Celebris illa arga- tom. 2. p. 536, 
mentatio. .. tota eft Anſelmi, & in Proflogio, & in 37. 
logetico contra. Gaunilonem : eandemgue 2 


expoſuit ph 
homas Aquinas, & refellit (4). * 4 2 


ANSELM, a bare - ſooted Auſtin. Friar, born at Paris, will be too often quoted in 
this Dictionary, and has furniſhed too much matter to Moreri, not to deſerve a place 


here. 


He died at Paris the 17th of January 1694, aged ſixty nine years. He had paſ- 


ſed fiſty of them in a detachment from all the monaſtic employment, applying himſelf 


wholly to the duty 
a ſecond edition of his Hiſtoire Gene 


de la Couronne [A], with corrections and additions, which he had long 
He undertook likewiſe a work, which treated of the ſovereign houſes, and moſt illuſtrious 
families in Europe, and he had then compleated it (a). 
will be diſpoſed of: I wiſh they were publiſhed. 


[He was ready to give a ſecond edition of 
his HisToiRE GENEALOGIQUE DE La Mais0N DE 
France. ] He had publiſhed this Hiſtory, with 
that of the Grans Officiers de la Couronne, in 1674 in 
II Vol. in 4to. We had before thata work writ- 
ten by him intitled, Le Palais de P Honneur, ou les Genea- 

es hiſtoriques des illuſtres Maiſons de France, & de 
po nobles Familles de PEurope. This was printed 
at Paris in 1668. We find there a ſhort account 
of an infinite number of things relating to Heraldry, 
the conſecration of Kings, ſolemn entries, the 
tiſm of the children of France, the funerals of Kings, 
military orders, &c. There is not ſo much method 
in this large volume, as in the two, that followed it. 
They have all of them need of a new edition re- 


ANTELMI (JOSEPH), was born 


of a religious life, and the writing of books. 
alogique de la Maiſon de France, & des 


He was ready to give 


8 Officiers (a) | Mr SY 
arinT, ant for Jann 
WF S 1694. See like? 


| p r wile the Jomruat 
I cannot tell how his manuſcripts 4 * 
the 8th of Feb. 
, 1694, P. 157, 
viſed, corrected, and enlarged ; but it is certain, that 
they have been of great uſe, and it is inconceivable 
what prodigious pains this good Fryar was at in a- 
maſſing together ſo many names, marriages, births, 
and dates. Let a man do what he will, if nature 
inclines us to certain things, there is no preventing 
the gratification of our deſire, tho it is under a Monks 
habit. Father Anſelm was born for reſearches in Ge- | 
neal the little relation, which that ſtudy had (1) Father Lu 
with the manner of life he devoted himſelf to, did not bin : He died at 
hinder him from purſuing his inclination. One of his Paris the 7th of 
Brother-Fryars, but not of the Bare-footed Order, ran March 1695. 
about night and day after diſcoveries in Geography in the our eat 
1); this was his particular natural inclination ; the Jes Savans of 
bit of an Auſtin-Fryar made no change in it. — 28chof March 
1697. 


at Frejus in France the 25th of July 1648. 


After he had finiſhed his ſtudies he was made Canon of the Cathedral of that City, upon 
the reſignation of Peter Antelmi his uncle. A little piece, which he wrote about that time, 
and which was never us becauſe it was properly but the rough draught of a larger 


work, De Periculis Canonicorum. i. 


e. «« Of the Dangers of Canons,” ſhews that he 


conſidered the office of a Canon, and the duties belonging to it, in a much ſtronger light 


than is commonly done. 


engaged his whole attention (a). In the 


(] Aſemoires 
pour ſervir 4 

PF Hiſt. des Hom- 
mes Hinſt. tom, 
7. P-. 14, 146. 
ad it. Paris 3728. 


[4] A Latin Differtation upon the Foundation of the 
Church of Frejus.] It is intitled, De JInitio Ecckfre 
Forejuliemſis Diſſertatio hiſtorica, chronologica, critica, 
prophano-ſacra. Acceſſerunt I. Pra ſulum Forojulienſium 
Namenclatura Chronologica. II. Diatriba 2 Eccleſia 
Reienſi & de Monaſterio Lirinenſi: i. e. An hiſtorical, 
<4 chronological, critical, profane and ſacred Diſſerta- 
tion upon the beginning of the Church of Frejus. 
* To which are added I. A chronological Liſt of the 
1 hope of Frejus. II. A Diſcourſe concerning 
« the C of Reia and the Monaſtery of Lirins.” 
Printed at Aix in Provence 1680, in 4to. Our Au- 
thor having formed a deſign of writing a complete 
Hiſtory of the City and Church of Frejus, thought 
proper to publiſh firſt this Diflertation, in which he 
endeavours chiefly to give an account of the antiqui- 

and foundation of that Church. The entire Hi- 
2 was in MS. in the hands of the Biſhop of Graſſe 


the foundation of the Church of Frejus [4] 
reaſon of his leaving Frejus in 1684 for J. B. de Verthamon being appointed Biſhop 
of Pamiers, and having occaſion for a perſon of abilities in order to reſtore peace to his 


In ſhort the diſcharge of his duty and his application to ſtudy 
year 1680 he publiſhed a Latin diſſertation upon 


His ſkill in Eccleſiaſtical affairs was the 


dioceſe, 


his brother (1). He places the foundation of that (1) Memory, 
Church about the middle of the fourth Century. He Gr. p. 147, 148; 
extols the merit of five or fix of its Biſhops, who and 8 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the fourth and fifth Cen- P. 47“. 
turies by their learning and the ſanctity of their 
lives ; and eſpecially the famous St. Leontius, whom 
that Church acknowledges for its Patron. He gives 
likewiſe an account of the Di ſpute between 'Theodo- 
rus of Frejus and Fauſtus Abbot of the Monaſtery of 
Lirins, relating to the exemption of that Monaſtery, 
which diſpute was adjuſted in the third Council of 
Arles. Father Sirmond places that Council in 455, 
but our Author in 450 or 451. He mentions the ori- 
ginal of this Monaitery, the Monks of which follow- 
ed the ſentiments of Caſſian wits regard to grace, as 
appears from Antelmi. We find in this Diſſertation 
ſeveral obſervatiohs upon the diſcipline of the Church, 
particularly the cuſtom obſerved by che * of 
7<jus 


ANT 


dioceſe, in which the affair of the Regale had raiſed a great deal of diſorder, choſe our 
Antelmi by the advice of Father la Chaize, (under whom he had ſtudied Divinity at Ly- 
ons, and who always preſerved a great friendſhip for him from that time,) and made him 
his grand Vicar and Official: Antelmi perfectly anſwered the expectation which had been 
conceived of him: He managed the people's minds with ſo much prudence and ad- 


dreſs, that the Biſhop 


ſeveral Diſſertations in Latin u 


Frejus from the fifth Century of giving the Commu- 
nion of both kinds to infants immediately after they 


were baptized ; which cuſtom was continued in the 


Church till the eighth Century. There are likewiſe 
in this work a great many curious obſervations u 

the antiquity, origin, different names, and various 
fortune of the City of Frejus. Antelmi has not omit- 
ted the famous monuments ereted by the Romans 
there, and among the reſt the noble aqueduct of that 


(5} Du Pin, ibid. City, which he gives a deſcription of (2). 


(3) Idem, pag. 
271, 272. 


(4 See Mr. Baſ- 
nage de Beauval, 
Hi. des Onvra- 
Les des Savans, 
tom. 7. Art. 9. 
April 1690. p. 


363. edit. Am- 


Herd. 1721, 


) Ibid, 


* 


[B] Several Diſſertations in Latin upon the works of 
St. Leo the Great and Proſper Aquitanus.] They are 
intitled, De crit operibus SS. * Leonis Magni 
& Profptri Aguitani r criticæ, quibus Ca- 
pitula de Gratia Dei, Epiftolam ad Demetriadem, nec 
non duos de Vocktione _—— Gentium libros Leoni nu- 

adſeriptos abjudicat Proſpero poſtliminio reſti- 
Fas Jace, Antelmits | CE * Cel Dileratins 
concerning the genuine works of the holy Fathers 
Leo the Great and Proſper Aquitanus, in which the 
«© Capitula concerning the Grace of God, the Epiltle to 
«« Demettias; and the two books of the Vocation of 
all the Gentiles; lately aſcribed to Leo, are reſtored 
to Proſper by Joſeph Antelmi.” Paris 1689, in 
Ito, pagg. $37 Our Author in carrying on 
Hiſtory of Church of Frejus, was obliged to enter 
into an examination of the queſtions relating to the 
Semi-Pelagian doctrine, which was maintained by the 
Monks of Provence. This engaged him ini a diſpute 
with Father Queſnel concerning the author of the three 
books abovemention'd, which were allowed to be written 
by the ſame perſon. Father Queſnel aſcribed them upon 
conjecture to St. Leo; tho' they were generally ſuppoſed 
to be dt. Proſper s, whoſe name they bear in ſeveral MSS. 
Antelmi on the other hand endeavours to refute his 
conjectures, and reſtore them to St. Proſper (3). The 
whole queſtion depends upon a very exact compariſon 
of the ſtyle and genius of both theſe Writers. There 
has been a diſpute among the learned; whether the 
Capitula or Ten Chapters concerning Grace againſt the 
Semi-Pelagians, which are publiſhed in the ſecond vo- 
tame of the Councils, belong to Pope Celeſtinus or St. 
Proſper. Father Queinet is the firſt, who aſcribed them 
to St. Leo. Baronius, Father Sirmond, Father Labbe, 
who made a Collection of the Councils, and Father 
Noris, who TY afterwards — Cardinal, in his 
Hi Pelagianiſm, conject that Pope Celeſti- 
he pd. es. of them. The Letter of It P 
xed to _ 5 them to that N But K. 
roſper compoſed them in the year 430, having col- 
lefted all the authorities of the Pt and 8 
that had condemned Semi-Pelagianiſm ; and to give 
the greater weight and ſanction to this work, he pro- 
cured an approbation of it from Celeſtinus, that by 
means of the authority of the See of Rome, he might 
more eaſily reduce the Monks of Provence, who, op- 
poſed” St. Auſtin's doctrine. Antelmi omits nothin 
in order to preſerve the honour to St. Proſper. He 
compares in different columns the ſtyle, turn. and me- 
thod of St. Proſper with that of the works in diſpute ; 
and concludes from the conformity - between them, 
that he cannot juſtly be deprived of them, He takes 
a great deal of pains lik&wiſe upon the treatiſe 
the Vocation of the Gentiles. . The Author of the Abo- 
7 for the Fathers aſcribes this piece to an African 
riter (4) ; and Mr. Baſnage de Beauval (5) obſerves, 
that there are a great many difficulties againſt ſuppoſ- 
ing it to be the work of St. Proſper ;_ and that our 
Author has endtayoured to clear them with more la- 
bour and learning, than the importance of the ſub- 
jet deſerved. Antelmi has examined alſo another 
2 relating to two Letters of St. Leo; one ad- 
eſſed to Septimius Biſhop of Altino, and the other 


4 


_ his arrival in his Dioceſe found the utmoſt pea 
tranquillity. However the pains 'which he was obliged to take for that purpoſe 
not prevent him from purſuing his ſtudies in ſuch a manner, that he publiſhed in 1689 


them to be doubtful. Our Author 


ce and 
e did 


pon the Works of St. Leo the Great, and Proſper 
Aquitanus [B], and another upon the Athanaſian Creed [CJ, and wrote 


ſeveral other 


works [D]. 
to Januarius Biſhop of Aquileia. Theſe two Letters are 
very like each other. Father Queſnel denies that 


written to the Biſhop of Altino to be genuine; but de- 
clares the other written to the Metropolitan of A- 
quileia to be authentick. Antelmi on the contrary 
aſſerts, that the latter is ſuppoſititious, and the former 
genuine. , He enters aſterwards into a critical exami- 
nation of the works of St. Leo. He pretends, that the 
Letters and Sermons under his name are the works 
of St. Proſper. He affirms, that the Chronicle of Proſ- 
per belongs to Proſper Aquitanus. Laftly he gives 
us a Criticiſm upon St. Proſper's Poems, and promiſes 
a new edition of, all his works (6). Father Queſnel 
FN E in the 

des Savant o 8th and 15th of Auguſt 1689 ; 
in reply to which the latter publiſhed due lowing 
book, : Deux Lettres de Þ Auteur des Diſſertations fur 
les Ouvrages de Saint Leon & Saint Profper a M. 
P Abbe. . . . pour ſervir de reponſe aux deux parties de 
la Lettre du P. Dueſnel ; i. e. Two Letters from the 
Author of the Diſſertations upon the works of St. 
Leo and St. Proſper to the Abbot. .. in anſwer 
to two parts of the Letter of Father Queſnel.” 
Paris 1690, in q4to. Mr. Du Pin has given the ad- 
vantage to Father Queſnel in this diſpute. The Bi- 
ſhop of Graſſe ſaid, that he had in his hands a ſheet 
of that Author's Bibliotbegue des Auteurs Ecclefiaſti- 
ques, in Which he that he a 
opinion of Antelmi ; but that he ſu it at the 

citation of Father Queſnel's friends, and printed 
another, in which he abſolutely declared in favour of 
the latter (7). 


pproved of the 


13 


oh- 27% 


(7) Memoires, 


[C] Another upon the Athanafian Creed.) It is in- Cc. p. 149, 150. 


titled, Nowa de Symbolo Athanafrano Diſquifitio ; i. e. 
A new Diſquiſition concerning the Athanafian 
Creed.“ LP I 3, in 8vo. Father ſnel 
2 this was compoſed irgi- 
lius — an African Biſhop in the CE 
who publiſhed ſeveral other works under the name of 
Athanaſius, and very often makes uſe of expreſſions 
employed in this Creed. Antelmi on the other hand 
has revived the conjecture of Mr. Pithou, that this 


Creed was drawn up by a Divine of France. His Diſ- 


ſertation is divided into four parts. In the firſt he 
adds ſeveral proofs, which are very ſmngular, to thoſe, 
which had been urged before to that this Creed 


was -not and could not poſſibly be the compoſition of 
St. Athanaſius. In the ſecond he makes an exact 

uiry into the time when this Creed was firſt known, 
= « publiſhed under St. Athanaſius's name ; 
and tracing it up from the tenth Century, in which 


Voſſius aſſerted that it began to be known, he places 
the Epocha of it about the middle of the fifth Cen- 


tury. In the third place he enquires into the Coun- 
try of the Author of it, and whether he was of A- 
frica or France, and endeavours to confute the ſyſtem 
of Father Queſnel, who aſcribes it to Vigilius 'Thap- 
ſenſis. The arguments, which he againſt it, 
are as follows : 1. That the treatiſes, in which we 
obſerve the forms and expreſſions, which are to be 
found in that Creed, are not certainly the works of 
Vigilius, even in the opinion of Father Chifet, who 
publiſhed them under his name, and yet e 
ſtill ſur- 
ther, and brings ſeveral reaſons to ſhew, that they 
belong to Idatius, and anſwers the arguments of Fa- 
ther Chifflet. 2. Tho' theſe works were written by 
Vigilius Thapſenſis, yet the conformity between ſome 
expreſſions in them and thoſe in the Athanaſian Creed, 
is not a ſufficient proof, that this Creed belongs to 
the ſame Author, ſince we find expreſſions of the 
ſame kind in St. Auſtin, to whom no has ever 
aſcribed it. 3. It is ſaid, that Vigiljus * 
f 1 


works 
effects Pb 
that he might have receiv 
(% Ibid. p. 147. day, he died at Frejus 0. 


(c Novelle ne = : g 
ne. 4, An- June 1697 in che forty ni 


ters Rall. com. ſerting, that he was but 


His conſtitution was very tender and, delicate, and he ſdon found the Ill 
neglect of it; and his health, was ſo much altered, that he was obliged at 
the beginning of the year 1697 to retire to his native air at Frejus. There were ſome hopes 


benefit from a milk - diet z but his diſtetn 
and not at Pamiers, as Mf. Du Pin tells us (c), the 2 1ſt of 
th year of his age. Mr. Du Pin is, likewiſt miſtaken in af 
orty years of age. That eminent Critic gives him this cha- 


encreaſing every 


18. p. 273. edit. Tacter; that he was. a man of great genius, integrity, ſweetneſs of temper, and learning, 


Amſterdam A 


1711. but 
lithed ſome of his works under the name of St. Atha- 
naſtus and other Fathers, in order to give the greater 
authority, it is the more probable, that he would give 
the name of that Saint to the Creed, which he had 

| d. Antelmi anfwets that this cannot poſſibly 
be ſo, becauſe this Creed appeared ut firſt with the 

Author's name, and dot under that of St. Athanaſjns. 

In the laſt part he pretends, that he has diſcovered 

the French Author of it, Who was Vincentius Leri- 


nenſis. The conjectures, which he for that 
purpoſe, - are the conformity between the expreſſions 


and phraſes of that Writer and thoſe of the Creed, 
ind > paſſage, in which he promiſed to retonch more 
fully the expreſſions, which relate to the confeſſion of 
the mytteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The 
objection, - which naturally ariſes upon this, is, that 
Gennadius does not mention this Creed in his book 
concerning the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, in which he 
-_— of Vincentius Lirinenſis and his treatiſe againft 
erches. Antelmi is not much perplexed by this ne- 
gative nt; and in order to invalidate it, he 
obſerves, that Gennadius has not mentioned a gre 
many Authors, and has omitted ſeveral of the works of 
thoſe, whom he gives an account of; as icularly 
the Expoſition of the Creed by Hilary of Arles, the 

(3) Du Pin, p. Author of whoſe Life extols it very highly (8). 

8 [D] Several other'wworks.) We ſhall give a Cata- 
logue of them. I. De ſancta Maxime Virginis Cal. 
lidiani in Forojulienſi Die cultu & patria. Epi. 
Hola ad V. Cl. Danielem Papebruchium: 1. e. Of 
the Worſhip and _ of St. Maxima the Vir- 
gin in the Dioceſe of Frejus, in a Letter to the 
celebrated Daniel Papebroch.” This Letter is 
liſhed in the Antwerp edition of the Aba Sanctorum, 


that he was too eaſily led away by his conjectures (d.)) 


© ANTESIGNANUS (PETER), born, if I am not miſtaken, at Rabaſteins [A]; a 


23s 14) Ibid, 


1th of May. II. De tranſlatione corporis S. Auxilii 

Epiſtola ad V. Cl. Ludovicum Thomaſſinum de Ma- 

zauge ; 1. e. A Letter to the celebrated Lewis Tho- 

„ maſſin de Mazauge concerning the Tranſſation of 

e the — 9 St. Aoxilius,” The Biſhop of Graſſe, 

who mentions this . does not tell us when (9) In his Pre- 
it was printed. III. De ate J. Martini Turonenſa fs to Ancelmi's 
Epiſtopr, & fuorundam ius geſtorum ordine, anno w_ — 1 
ortudli, nec non de &. Priccio ucceſſare E piſtola ad * 
R. P. Aut. Pagium ; i. e. A Letter to the Reverend 
4% Father Anthony Pagi concerning the Age of St. 
« Martin Biſhop of Tours, the Order of ſome of his 

„Acts, and the Year of his death, and concerning 

„ his Succeſibt St. Priccius.“ Paris 1693, in 8vo: 

Antelmi and Father Pagi laboufed in conjunction up- 
on this work ; ohe of them engaged in the examina- 
tion of Gregory, Turonenſis, and the other in that of 

10) tio pro unico &. Eucherid (10 . ts 


d Sevens (19) 
Lugab nen, | Epi ſcopo. Opus humum. Accedit Conci- 9 des 2 
lim Regie 16 Regs le, l ani 1266 888 


nunc primo prodit integrum & motis illuſtratum opera 
Car. Antelmi defignati Epiſe. Grafſenſ. Prapoſ. Foroj. 
i. e. An affertion that there was but one St. Eu- 
* cherius 1 of Lyons: A poſthumous work. To 
% which is a the Council of Regium under Ro- 
6 25 Metropolitan of Aix in the year 1285, 
* firſt publiſhed intire, and illuſtrated with notes 
„ by the cart of Charles Antelmi ele& Biſhop of 
« Graſſe, and Provoſt of Frejus.“ Paris 1726, in 
to. This work was the only one that the Biſhop 
entirely finiſhed among our Author's MSS: 
to which he Has added a Preface, in which he gives 
a ſhort account of the life and writings of his bro- 
ther (11). T. (11) Memeires, 
| Cc. p. 150, 151. 


St. p. 150. 


little town in Languedoc, in the Dioceſe of Albi, was one of the beſt Grammartans of 
the ſixteenth! Century. He was ſo zealous in his employment, that he choſe rather to 


make himſelf uſeful to the youth, by 


£(.4} He was born, if I am not miſtaken, at Raba- 
eins.] What inclines me to believe this, is the Epi- 
thet Rapiſlagnenſis, which he gives himſelf in the 
title-page of his works. I fee no City, that can give 
him this title more properly than Rabaſteins ; for i 
(1) Catel aflures is called in Latin Rapiſtanum, or Rapiſtagnum (I). 
us of this in p. imagine that the Printers have made a blunder in the 
356 3 paſlage, where Papyrius Maſſo ſpeaks of this City ; 
mueres de # 117" they have put Rupiſtagni incolis inſtead of Rapiftagni 
toire de Langue- * P = - d 7 8 
doc. Mr. Bau- #xcolis (2). The three radiſhes, Which are the arms 
drand ſpeaks of of ,Rabaſteins (3), mduce me to think, that Papyrius 
rhis city under Aae, or the Printers, have put the letter « inſtead 


Rapiſtanum, | 
: (2) In pag. 490 of 4. | ; % 
ot his Deſcriptio [B] He hoſe rather to make himſelf uſeful to the 
Fluminum Gallie, youth . - n to raiſe bit reputation by clearing of 
l * edition in gh greater difficulties in Authors.) Let him inform us 
(3 Caret, 246- this himſelf; I ſhall quote his Words at length; they 
moires de I Hife, ſnew an honeſt and generous mind; and may be a 
de Languedoc,, leſſon of morality to thoſe proud fpirits, who ſeek 
b. 356. nothing but the applauſe of fuch vain perſons as them 
ſelves ; and never direct their ſtudies to the advantag 

of thoſe, who have occaſion for their aſſiſtance- He 

had juſt told us, that ſeveral learned Commentators 

had written upon Terence, and then he adds: Ferum 

pueri novitii,, ad quos maxime hujus laboris fluctus 

pertinebat, viæ ullum ex accuratis & meditatis ifforum 
commentationibus. emolamentum percipere potterant. Vi- 

dentur enim wirs illi graves incubuifſe in cam curam 

O xogitationem, quæ fibi funmam dignitatem & gle- 

iam efjet allatura. Itaque ardua tantum & obſcuriora 

feh- j,Aug explanaſs contenti, minutiora cirtern, 


ar» 


engaging himſelf in explaining thoſe things which 
rplex them at their firſt entrance into ſtudy, than to, raiſe his reputation by cleari 
the greater difficulties in authors [BJ. However he acquired ſuch a reputation, as 


ng of 
drew 
upon 


guorum doctriua & traZatio prætedere, wel certe con- 
jungi debuerat, lewiter attigerunt, ut adoleſcentuli, qui 
his Hudlit inttiantur, ſe ad cogni tionem hujus rei, quam 
ex communi quadam hominum opinione reconditiſſimam 
arbitrantur, deſperent poſſe pervinire. Ut igitur eos ab 
hujuſmodi de eratione ad Jſpem revocerem, ad minima 
A mb demittere non recuſavi ; negue enim bic difficilia 
lantum enodawimus, ſed ne unam quidem totius Terentii 
Hllabum reliquimus intactam, quam ad unguem non ex- 
A idque ab ſque ulla verborum pompda aut mag- 
Hcentia, ſed nudis literarum notis, & methodo quam 
porui mus breviſſima & facillima, Doctrinæ opinione m 
Hecbunt alli; ego pro med wirili parte me puerorum & 
ortnandis & promovendis ftudiis omnem meam operam 
addiviffe aper & ingenus fauler (4). Compare this lignan. Epi. De- 
with the paſſage of Quintilian, bi I quot in the #cator- Terent, 
projett'of this Diftionary (5) ; and add to them thele (5) See e cn, 
excellent words of Eraſmus ; which relate to the labour of the 7th para- 
he was ar in enlarging a Lexicon. Scimus hoc laboris graph of this 
renus e minime glorioſuing pra ſertim quum paucj re- Trete Ut 
pogo th | poet int e ut aces — ab my 2 "= 4 
alli præteritas ſeligas. Verum hoc plus debetur. illis Dictionary. 
grati, ful publica utilitatis gratia non detradtant in- (6) Eralm. Pre- 
gloriam ac moleſtiæ plenam induſtriam (6). hat is, 3 Ces. 
* We know that this kind pf labour, is not a very glo- aft robe df ih 
4 rious'ofie, eſpecially fifice but few conſider. how 22th book, pig. | 
„ many Authors are to be examined, in onder to find 1702. See life. 
„ ſome words, which have been omitted by others, wiſe the end 
But fo much the more praiſe is due to them, who che 1 rt. bon 1 
"y for the fake of the publick advantage undertake A Pliny's Natuval/ 
„Work of o Uttle glory and fo great fatigue.” , Hiſtory, 
2 


4) Pet. Ante- 


* 
- 
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17 
upon him the envy of others CJ. What he publiſhed upon Terence may convince, us, 
that he was the moſt laborious man in the world [DJ. I am of opinion, that he taught 5% fle wrote in 
a long time at Lyons. The epiſtle before his Terence is dated from that city in Auguſt that language a 


(x) Ia, A. 1556 (a), He addreſſed it to three brothers, who were his ſcholars. His Grammar of — Foe 
guſt the Greek Tongue was printed ſeveral times. He was. well enough verſed in Hebrew (þ). was printed. 
to merit a place inthe Gallia Orientalis of Colomeſius; and yet he has been omitted. — 


He acquired ſuch a reputation, as drew upon 
11 8 This is what he tells in a 
common place, which is too often inſerted into Epi- 
ſtles Dedicatory. He ſays, that thoſe, to whom he 
dedicated his Terence, ſeemed to him the pro 
perſons to ſecure him from the attacks of his ene- 
mies: Digni maxime atque idonei videbamini, qui no- 
tra & malewolorum morſu fortiter & induſtrie tutari 


ry word, which had more than two ſyllables, and 
likewiſe at the fide of every verſe the manner of ſcan- 
ning it. In the ſecond place he publiſhed them with 
the entire notes of almoſt all the Authors, who had 
written upon Terence. And laſtly he publiſhed them 
with new marginal notes, and a French tranſlation and 
paraphraſe of the three firſt Comedies. He puts be- 
tween -crotchets' whatever is in the tranſlation, and 


60% Anteſign. Poſſetis (7). There are ſcarce any compliments more not „ em; in the original : he marks with let- 
Rpiſtol. Dedicate falſe than that. The Critics have no manner of re- ters the refererices the tranſlation to the 
Terentii. rd to the dignity or capacity of him, to whom a Paraphraſe. The various readings have likewiſe each 

k is dedicated, if it appears to them to be a bad their parentheſes, and their notes of reference. It is 


(8) See the Pre- à book is dedicated (8). 


one. The Sieur des Accords rallies very agreeably 
this notion of being protected by the perſon, to whom 
D*Aubigne thought the re- 


eaſy to collect from this how patient our Author was. 
Obſerve that he has given in the two laſt editions of 
his Terence all that was contained in the firſt. Matthew 


face to the Bi- flections of this Author ſo juſt, that he choſe to borrow 
garreves of des them himſelf, after he had changed them a little, 

2 and diſpoſed them in another manner (9). 
See the E- i . ; 
piſtle Dedicatory [D] What he publiſhed upon Terence may convi nce us, 
to the Confeſſion that he wwas the moſt laborious man in the world.) He 
4 Sand, publiſhed the Comedies of that Poet in three different 
methods. | Firſt with ſhort notes, and the arguments 


of every ſcene, and he mark'd the accents upon eve- 


Bon-homme a Bookſeller at Lyons, was the perſon whom 
he employed in publiſhing this threefold edition. The 
date of the King's Privilege is in 1556. The laboriouſ- 
neſs of this Author appears no leſs 2 his book intitled, 
Thematis verborum inveſtigandi ratio, and from his 


Praxis præceptorum lingua Græcæ. They are to be 
found in ſeveral Greek Grammars. 


ANTHERMUS, a Sculptor, born in the Iſle of Chios, ſon to Micciades, and 
dſon to Malas, who were both of them Sculptors, left behind him two ſons of the 
Eine profeſſion; one of whom was named Bupalus, and the other Athenis [4] It was 
againſt them that Hipponax wrote verſes, which were extremely ſatyrical, to revenge 
himſelf upon them for giving a ridiculous figure of him, as he was a man of a very odd 
form (a). I ſhall ſpeak more fully of this in the article of that Poet. See likewiſe the 
article of BUPALUS. | 


(a) Plinius, 
Hift. Nat. lib. 
36» C. Fo 


[ A] One of his ſons was named Athenis.) Suidas [E] of the article HIPPONAX. The Hiſtorical 

(x) In 'Imzdve. calls him ſo (1). He was called Authermus in the Dictionaries of Charles Stephens, Lloyd, Moreri, and 
editions of Pliny ; but Father Hardouin has reftored Hofman, call him Anthermus, in ſpite of Suidas's au- 
Athenis in the room of it. See the remarks [C] and thority. 


GFANTHOINE (NICHOLAS) burnt at Geneva in the year 1632, for embra- 
cing Judaiſm, was born at Brieu in Lorrain. His father and mother were Roman Ca- 
tholicks. They took a particular care of his education, and ſent him to Luxemburg, 
where he ſtudied for five years in the college of that city. From thence he went to Pont- 


a-Mouſſon, Triers, and Cologne, where he continued his ſtudies under the Jeſuits, till he Lo to 
was twenty years of age. Upon his return to his father, having conceived a diſlike to br. D. E. K. 


rom. 2. Part 1. 


the church of Rome, he went to Metz, and applied himſelf to Mr. Ferry, a learned re- Ar. 9. p. 238; 
formed Miniſter, who inſtructed him in the Proteſtant Religion; which he publickly em- and Masi, of 


braced, and even endeayoured to convert his relations to it (a). From Metz he was ſent to edit Vol. &, Art 
Sedan to ſtudy Divinity, and from thence to Geneva, where he continued his Theologi- nf d 0 
cal ſtudies 3 in the purſuit of which he had the misfortune to fall into Judaiſm [A]; and 


pieces written 
ſollicited the Jews in divers cities to admit him as a proſelyte among them; but in vain df Rs A» 


thor we have 


[3B]. This induced him to return to Geneva, where he had more acquaintances than — 8 
| any 
[4] In the purſuit of which he had the misfortune to have been educated from their i » he became 
Fall into Judaiſm.] Having applied himſelf particu- fo zealous for 


Judaiſm, that he reſolved to make a 
publick profeſſion of it. For which purpoſe he left 
Geneva, and returned to Metz, where he diſcovered 


larly to the reading of the Old Teſtament, and finding 
ſeveral difficulties in the New, which ſeemed to him 


(2) Pag. 239. 


unanſwerable, he inwaxdly embraced the Jewiſh. Re- 
ligion about five or ſix years before his trial, which 
happened in 1632. His firſt doubts concerning the 
Truth of Chriſtianity aroſe from his comparing the 
two, Genealogies of Chriſt as they are repreſented in 
the Goſpels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. But when 
he attempted to examine the paſlages of the Old Te- 
ſtament, which are applied to the Meſſiah in the New, 
he was ſo extremely Thocked by this application, and 
it ap ſo falſe to him, that he renounced Chri- 
ſtianity: The Author of the Bib/zothegue Angloiſe ob- 
ſerves (1), that it is probable Anthoine is the only 
iſtian, who ever abandoned the Chriſtian Religion 
upon ſuch a motive. | „ u 
[B] Sollicited the Fews in divers cities to admit him 
as @ proſelyte among them; but in vain.] As new 
notions of Religion very often make more impreſſion 
"por, the 11 of men, than thoſe, in which they 
OL. II. 


his ſentiments to the Jews of that City, and deſired 
to be admitted into their Synagogue. But they refuſed 
him for fear of bringing themſelves into trouble, 
and adviſed him to go to EIS of Amiterdam or 
Venice. Upon this he ,went to Venice, and deſired 
the Jews there to circumciſe him; but he was diſap- 
inted, for they -told him, that the Senate had pro- 
ibited them- to circumciſe any perſons, who were 
not born Jews. Anthoine being extremely deſirous of 
receiving the ſeal of the Jewiſh Covenant, went to 
Padua, in hopes that the Jews of that city would be 
more favourable to him ; they gave him the ſame 
anſwer. Theſe Jews, as well as thoſe of Venice, told 


him, that he might be ſaved, without making an open (2) Ibid, 
ided he remain- 240; an 


n of the Jewiſh Religion, 


239, 
Me- 


ed faithful to Cod in his heart. This made him re- irs of Litera- 


ſolve upon returning to Geneva (2). 


E 


ture, Vol. 6. P» 
132, 133. 
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(3) Memoirs of 
Literature, pay, 
140, &c. 


ANT 


any where elfe. Mr. Diodati Miniſter and Profeſſor in that city, took him into his houſe 


as tutor to his children. He pretended to 


go on with his Divinity 


ſtudies, and was for 


ſome time teacher of the firſt claſs, Afterwards he diſputed for the Chair of Philoſophy, 
but without any ſucceſs, All this time he lived outwardly like a Chriſtian; for he con- 
feſſed before his judges, that he had conſtantly received the Communion, but in private 


he lived and 


his devotions like a Jew. At laſt being w 


eary of the condition, 


which he was in, and having occaſion for a ſettlement, he deſired a teſtimonial of the 
Church of Geneva, which was granted him; and he went to the Synod of Burgundy aſ- 


ſembled at Gex, in order to be admitted into the Miniſtry 


He was admitted according 


to cuſtom, promiſing to follow the doctrine of the Old and New Teſtament, and to con- 
form to the diſcipline and confeffion of faith of the reformed churches of France. Upon 


which the Synod ap 
of Gex. Here he foon 
tered ſuch things as increafed thoſe *s * 
he was committed to priſon [D]. 

reſtant religion, hearing of the da 


inted him to be Miniſter of the church of Divonne in the country 
n to be ſuſpected, and falling into a fit of diſtraction ut- 
[CJ, ſo that upon the recovery of his ſenſes 


r. Ferry (5), who had converted him to the Pro- () See wir. 
nger he was in, wrote a letter to the Miniſters and Pro- 


feffors of the Church and Academy of Geneva [E]. And Mr, Meſtrezat, a learned Divine 


(c] Began to be ſuſpected . and uttered ſuch things, 
x thoſe fuſpicions.] The Lord of the place 
wed that he never mentioned Jeſus Chriſt either 
in his Prayers or Sermons ; that he took his texts only 
out of the Old Teſtament ; and that he applied to 
other perſons thoſe of the Old Teſtament, 
which are applied by Chriftians to Chriſt. This oc- 
caſioned great ſuſpicions againſt him; which he be- 
ing informed of was extremely perplexed, and as he was 
naturally of a melancholy diſpoſition, he fell into a 
fit of madneſs in February 1632. This accident was 
conſidered as a real judgment of God upon him, be- 
cauſe it happened the day after he had explained the 
ſecond Pſalm without applying it to our Saviour, 
This fit of diſtraction was ſo violent, that he moved 
upon his hands and feet in his chamber, and exclaim- 
T. gain the Chriſtian Religion, efpecially in the pre- 
ſence of ſome Miniſters of Geneva, who went to ſee 
him. He inveigh'd likewiſe againſt the Perſon of 
Chriſt, calling him an Idol, &c. and he affirmed that 
the New Te was a mere fable. He called for 
a chafing-difh full of burning coals, and told the Di- 
vines, who were in his chamber, that he would 
his hand into the fire in defence of his doctrine ; and 
defied them to do the like for their Meſſias. At laſt 
in a tranſport of madneſs, he eſcaped in the night 
from thoſe, who guarded him, ran to the gates 
of Geneva, where he was found the next morning in 
the dirt half naked. Then having pulled his 
ſhoes in the name of the true God of Iſrael, he wor- 
ſhipped him bare ſooted, and te upon the earth, 
and uttered ſeveral blaſphemies. The Magiſtrates of 
Geneva ordered him to be carried to an Hoſpital, 
where the Phyſicians took care of him, and he was 
viſited by ſome Divines. = 
FD] Se that upon the recovery of his ſenſes he aua. 
committed to priſen } His mind was ed by de- 
rees; and then he ceaſed from ſpeaking reproach- 
ly of the Chriſtian Religion; but he continued 
ſtrongly to maintain Judaiſm. After he was thus re- 
covered of his madneſs, he was committed to priſon, 
where he was detained a conſiderable time before the 
Magiſtrates took cognizance of that affair. He was 
viſited there by the 
to convince him of the falſity of his doctrine, and 
the enormity of his conduct, and to reduce him to the 
Chriſtian Religion; but he perſiſted in his opinions. 
[E] Vote @ Letter to the Miniſters and Profeſſors 
of the Church and Academy of Geneva.) It was dated 
the zoth of March 1632. It is full of good ſenſe, and 
contains ſeveral particulars relating to the hiſtory of that 
y man. The reader will not perhaps be dif- 
to ſee it at length in the tranſlation of Mr. de 
Roche (3). It is as follows: Gentlemen, and 
«* moſt honoured Brethren. I beg your pardon for the 
fault I am going to commit, if you take it to 
„be ſuch. And indeed I don't pretend to repreſent 
% any thing to you, but in order to ſubmit it to your 
„ cenſure. I have heard with an unſpeakable grief 
4% what has happened to that poor wretch, who is 
* amongſt you; and I beſeech you to forgive my 
freedom in writing to you about it. I don't do it 
«« -altogether without the requeſt of others. Beſides 


one mult not expect a call to preſerve an unfor- 
I 


ivines, who uſed all their efforts - 


of 


tunate man who runs himſelf into deſtruction; fince 
God and nature, and our ancient acquaintance and 
*« friendſhip, may be a ſufficient motive for me to do 
it. To which I add, that having been inſtrumen- 
* tal in bringing him to falvation, I think I have 
60 t reaſon to deſire that he may not undo him- 
and to endeavour with your leave to prevent 
* t. I chank God, fince he has thought fit to make 


* brought him amo ou, that you might ent 

N 
I think, Gentlemen, that mildneſs and patience 
will be the moſt proper means to ſucceed in it. I 
„ make no doubt that his illneſs proceeds from a black 
and deep melancholy, to which I always perceived 
* he was very much inclined ; eſpecially after he had 
«* ſeduced a young man whom he brought hither 

from Sedan, in hopes. to get ſomething by teach- 
ing him Philoſophy ; and then he privately carried 
% him farther, tho' I had earneſtly him to 
«« ſend him back, and exhorted the young man to re- 
«© turn to Sedan, which was M. du Moulin's deſire, 
% to whom he had been recommended. From that 
« time he could not bear the light in any room of 
« a Gentleman's houſe, where I had placed him, be- 


«c 
cc 


Bayle's arti- 
cle upon ths 
Divine, 


him a new example of human frailty, that he has 


« ing always uneaſy, reſtleſs, and filent. Nay, he 


« had much ado to expreſs himſelf, and it was a hard 
«« matter to make him ſpeak, tho' I had earneſtly 
« defired him to be more free, and ſent for him, 
« and made him dine with me now and then, and 
« took all poſſible care of him. Which we aſcribed 
% to the ill ſucceſs he had in a Synod of the Iſſe of 
« France, whither he had been ſent with a Teſtimo- 
4 nial and Recommendation of the Church and Aca- 
« demy of Sedan, notwithſtanding which he did not 
appear ſufficiently qualified for the Miniſtry. After 
* he had inticed away that young man, he writ ſe- 
« veral letters to me, wherein he ex a great 
«« grief for it; and in all of them he uſed many 
« words, which ſhewed his mind was very much de- 
« jeted, being above all things ſenſible of the re- 
«« proofs he had received for it. So that I thought 
« myſelf obliged to write to him now and then, to 
clear his mind of thoſe needleſs ſcruples, and of 
« ſuch an unreaſonable and dangerous vexation, and 
% to exhort him to apply himſelf to his ſtudy with 
“ chearfulneſs, and a reſolution to do better for the 
„ time to come. It is therefore highly probable, 
* that his melancholy has been heightened' by thoſe 
„ cloudy thoughts, and likewiſe the poverty and m_ 
* of many things, into which he fell ſoon after, 

« w he complained to me in his letter, ſo far 
„ as to mention temptations, under which his 
% mind was almoſt ready to fink. To this I may add 
the nature of his ſtudies bent upon the Old Teſta- 
„ ment, on which he writ to me, that he was draw- 
ing up a Concordance. However tho! thoſe things 
<«« were not the true cauſe of his illneſs, you know, Gen- 
« Jemen, that there is a ſort of melancholy, in which 
e the Phyſicians acknowledge © v which is nei- 
ether a crime, nor a divine puniſhment, but a 

© misfortune. Certainly that which he lies under is 
« very deplorable 5 but, Gentlemen, I think I may 
«* ſay, that tho nature is the inſtrument of God's pro- 
ee eee en eee | « yidence, 


ANT 


of 


Geneva, of which we ſhall give two pa 
gining that 


6 chaſtiſement for his error, there being ſo many rea- 
„ is believe” that K Peel, B the Wer 
« of the brain and from melancholy. His madneſs 
« ſeems to be only an exorbitant fit of melancholy, which 
<< being allayed by remedies; he a now in his 
former ſtate. And tho he errs only in the ſingle 
« point, for which he is „there is no reaſon 
« to infer from it, that he ſpeaks in cold blood and 
« with a found mind. For it is the of that 
4 fort of melancholy to have but one object, leav- 
ing the mind free in all other things, as you know 
e better than I. There are ſome who upon 
% any ſubject with great learning and ſedateneſs, and 
* have but one grain of madneſs, which they diſ- 
* cover only by intervals, to thoſe who hit upon 
© it. IT am the more willing to compare that unfor- 
© tunate man to them, becauſe in that very thin 
n — 
2 or he ſays what he would be aſhamed 
* of out of his fit, he were no Chriſtian ; ſince 
© he denies, as I hear, what the Heathens and 
* Jews acknowledge. And therefore it is not a here- 
y but a blaſphemy, which proceeds from a mind 
rather diſtempered than perverted. His uſual 
frights and horrors are in my opinion a certain fign 
of it; and there is no reaſon to aſcribe them to a 
divine judgment, and to infer from thence that he 
is a . Afﬀer all, Gentlemen, it is certain 
he impoſes upon you, when he tells you, that he 
believed eight or ten years ago what he believes 
© now : for ſince that time, he has not only given 
<< all manner of proofs of his Chriſtianity, but alſo 
* brought over to the reformed Religion his eldeſt bro- 
< ther, who lives honeſtly among us; and he has en- 
« deavoured to work the ſame che upon his father, 
4 to whom he has writ many letters, ſeveral of which 
« J have opened: wherein he expreſſed a great zeal 
* and a wonderful love for Jeſas Chriſt, and the 
« Chriſtian truths, that are taught in our churches. 
« And in order to bring over his relations to our Re- 
& ligion, he writ to them, that he was ready to die 
«c 
40 
cc 


ridiculous ; 


8 8 3328 2 8 


for it, if God required it of him. Nay, when he 
was admitted into the Miniſtry, he acquainted me 
with it in a Letter from Geneva, dated the 29th 
© of November; being uſed to call me, as he did 
ic then, his Dear Ghoſtly Father, whom God had been 
* pleaſed to make uſe of, in order to bring him to 
= knowledge of the true Religion. And he defir- 
« ed me to acquaint his relations with it, being fully 
tc refolved for the future to lead a better life than 
« ever, and to perform his duty to the utmoſt of his 
« power. And therefore, Gentlemen, and moſt ho- 
« noured brethren, I think he ought not to be believed 
„ in what he ſays during ſuch a diſorder of his mind; 
« and I hope that if you allow him ſome time to 
« recover from his frenzy, as I underſtand you 
& do, he will no * blaſpheme, and God will 
« give you comfort after your labour and patience, 
Fo that end, I wiſh none may have acceſs to him, 
« but ſuch as are familiarly acquainted, with him, 
* or for whom he has a parti and vene- 
c ration, and by whom he may be gently uſed, leſt 
« his mind-ſhould be exaſperated by too many viſi- 
« tants, or by an unſeaſonable, tho' juſt ſeverity. 
« Gentlemen, give me leave to tell you, that it ſeems 
« highly nece for the edification of the Church, 
9 HE this affair ſhould be managed with great pru- 
« dence. If you make an example of him, it will 
<« doubtleſs prove extremely prejudicial. I entreat 
you to conſider the great ſcandal it will occaſion 
e far and near, and what might be ſaid againſt the 
« office and profeſſion of a man converted from Popery, 
«© who has learned to Judaize among us in the moſt 
« mous Academies, converſing every fy BY ſeveral 
<« Paſtors. Belides Judaiſm being no dangerous ſeR, 
it does not ſeem neceſſary to prevent the ill conſe- 
« quences of it by a publick puniſhment. Nay per- 


Church of: Paris, wrote two letters to Mr. 


Chabrey his brother-in-law, Miniſter at 


ſſages in the note (FJ. He was miſtaken in ima- 
Anthoine had been a Monk. While he was in priſon, he preſented three p 
titions to the council [GJ]. On the 1ith of April 1632 he was brought to his 


trial. © 
declared 


« haps every body would not approve of it. There 
« are ſome e nary crimes, for which when the 
„ guilty perſon is to be puniſhed, it is not done in 
*« publick ; and the proceedings are ſuppreſſed to clear 
the preſent age from ſuch an infamy; and to leave 
no marks of it to poſterity. However there is no 
need of being too haſty in a thing that may be 
done as well in time, and when a delay cannot be 
4% prejudicial, but rather uſeful. Servetus had a lon 

time allowed him for his amendment, tho he — 
* dogmatized above twenty years in cold blood, and 
« in ſeveral „ both by word of mouth, and in 
*« written and printed books, about things much more 
e ſubtle and dangerous. And yet, Gentlemen, you 
* know the various diſcourſes, that were occaſioned 
* by his execution. I don't ſay this, becauſe I find 
fault with it; on the contrary, I think ſuch perni- 
*© cious errors could not be better ſuppreſſed, than by 
** committing the Author to the flames. But this 
«© man cannot be compared to Servetus ; I pray God 
to give him a better end. And I beſeech you; 
„Gentlemen, and moſt honoured Brethren; not to 
* grow weary in this work of your great charity, 
wherein God will direct you to uſe ſuch remedies 
as are neceſſary to reclaim that unfortunate man; 
* and to preſerve the Church from ſuch an  infamy. 
This is the deſign of this Letter, which I humbly 
e beſeech you not to be offended with. Otherwiſe 
* I ſhould be ſorry to have writ it, excepting the 
« wiſhes I have juſt now made, and my farther 
«© prayers to God, that he would plentifully bleſs you 
and your holy labours, increaſe your Church, and 
ever keep your State under his protection. I beg 
of you the continuation of your benevolence; being 
4 with ſincerity, &. FERRY.” 

[F] We fhall give two paſſages of it.] His firſt 
Letter is dated from Paris, March 12, 1632: J am 
troubled for you, ſays he in that Letter, about your An- 
titrinitarian. The «writings of our predeceſſors de pu- 
niendis Hæreticis, have not been very edifying, and 
prove very prejudicial to us in the countries where the 
Magiftrates are our enemies. 'Tis true, the enormity of 
that man, his blaſphemies, his profeſſion of Chriſtiani- 
ty, and his Miniſtry, aggravate his crime. y God 
almighty direct your Magiſtrates in the matter ! If eve- 
ry body bad the ſame thoughts of Monks as I have, 
none of them ſhould ever be admitted into the holy Mi- 
m9; I pray Gad to remove by the efficacy of his word 
the ſcandal occafioned by that profligate man, and to 
keep. you under his protection. His ſecond Letter is 
dated from Paris likewiſe the zoth of March 1632. 
The following paſſage is to be found in it. As for 
what concerns your Ferviſb Monk and revolted Miniſter, 
the moſt judicious perſons in this city wiſh he may be 
confined to a perpetual impri ſonment, and not be allow: 
ed to fee any body, but ſuch as are qualified to re- 
claim him. Thy are much afraid of the conſe- 
quences of a publick execution, left it ſhould be inferred 


from it by our adverſaries in theſe parts, that words 


ſpoken againſt the Pope, ¶ the pretended Vicar of Feſus 
Chrift } or againſt the Hoft of the Maſs, are likewiſe 
blaſphemits againſt Chrift, and ought to be puniſhed in 
the ſame manner. For they talk in the ſame ſtrain; 
and all ſupreme Magiſtrates are Judges of conſequences 
in their juriſdiftios. Theſe two paſſages, as the Au- 


thor of the Bibliorbegue Ang loiſe (4) obſerves, do a great ) ps, 275. 
ri 5 4 Ati 


deal of honour to the memory of Mr.! 
appears from them, that this learned Divine did not 
approve of putting hereticks to death. What he ſays 
with to the blaſphemies of perſons, who are 
heterodox, deſerves a particular attention. 

[G] He preſented three petitions to the Council.) 
The firſt is dated the 11th of March 1632, and be- 
gins thus: In the nams of the great God of heaven, 
cb is the mighty God of Iſrael : His holy name be 
Blefſed for ever. Amen. He defires the il to 
get ſome papers concerning his faith reftored to him, 
which he had delivered to a Minifter of Geneva b 
their order, that he might reviſe, correct, and fini 
them, before” they were produced agłinſt him. — 


20 ANT 
declared that he was a Jew, on ching God that he might die in the [Jewiſh religion; 
that he believed there had been ſuch a man as ſeſus Chriſt, he knew not 
6 whether he had been crucified; that he did not Believe him to be God, nor the: 
Son of God, nor the Meſſiah, fince there is but one God, without diſtinction of per- 
5 ſonis, and the time of the Meſſiah was not yet come; that he rejected the New Teſta- 
ment, becauſe he found many contradictions in it, and becauſe it did not agree with the 
Old ; that he had entered into the Miniſtry, becauſe the Jews had told him, that he 
might make an outward profeſſion of any religion without endangering his ſalvation; and 
becauſe he wanted a livelihood ; that when he took the ſud! 8 it twas with u men- 
tal reſervation to what was true and reaſonable ;, that being ſo far engaged, he could not. 
avoid reciting the Apoſtles Creed, and adminiſtring the Communion ; that he never pro- 
nounced diſtinctly the Articles of the Creed, which relate to our Saviour; that he took 
his texts out of the Pſalms, and the Prophet Ifaiah 3; that it was true, that in February, 
the day after he had preached upon the ſecond Plalm, without applying it to Jeſus Chriſt. 
he fell into a fit of madneſs, as he was ſinging the lxxtvth. Pſalm (c) ; that he had loſt his 
ſenſes, when he came to Geneva, and called Jeſus Chriſt an Idol, &. that it was true he 


te D'os vent, 
Seignenr, que tu 
nous ay paris 


had affirmed, that the paſſages of the Old Teſtament quoted in the New, were ſtrained, 
and far fetched, & qu ils crioient miſericorde; that he had renounced his baptiſm, and 


continued to do ſo. 


then he adds: Enquire of my life. I have always en- 
deavoured to live in the fear of God, and to ſeek and 
follow the right way to ſalvation. God diſcovers his 
ſecret to thoſe who honour him. What I do, is only to 
give an account of my faith to the glory of God, and for 
the ſalvation of my ſoul. God knows my heart, and is a 
witneſs to my integrity and innocence. Don't dracu in- 
nocent blood upon your heads, nor upon your families, and 
your city ; and God, in whoſe hands ve all are, will 
bleſs you, if you love his holy <vays. I beſeech him with 
all my foul to bleſs you, and to touch your hearts; that 
you may be moved with pity and compaſſion towards me, 
the poor and afflicted ſervant of the Lord, &c. He 
preſented his ſecond petition the day following, which 
we ſhall inſert at length. © In the name of the Lord, 
the God of Iſrael. Magnificent and moſt - honoured 
Lords, what I am going to repreſent to you, is not 
with an intent to avoid Tach. According to God 
« I don't deſerve it; for I fear him, I love him, I 
bleſs him, and will bleſs and worſhip his holy, 
glorious, and adorable name to my laſt breath. Ne- 
vertheleſs, according to your laws and belief, and 
what is commonly objected to me, you will think I 
juitly deſerve it. If God would be pleaſed to do 
it; he would ſhew his great wonders by delivering 
me, not for my ſake, who am a and miſerable 
ſinner, but- to glorify his great and adorable name, 
and that all the earth might know, that he is the 
Almighty God, who regs in the world. I in- 
implore his 


voke his holy name, and 
ts his truſt in the Cord, hall 


mercy. Whoſoever 
never be aſhamed. y ſhould we be afraid of 


men? God is above all, and nothing comes to paſs 
without his permiſſion. Magnificent and moſt ho- 
noured Lords, fince two things are commonly ob- 
«« jected to me. 1. That I have ſtrayed from the 
way of falvation. 2. That though I were in the 
right way to ſalvation, yet ar ag a belief, I 
ſhould not have embraced the o of a Miniſter, 
nor come into your city to give you offence ;_ by 
your leave I ſhall vour to anſwer thoſe two 
points in a few words. As to the firſt point, I be- 
ieve [ am in the way to truth and falvation, and 
ſhall perſevere in it, till I am ſhewed the con 

by good reaſons taken from the Old Teftament. 
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the law to the beſt of my power; I will fear, 
love, and bleſs the holy name of God to the end 
of my life. As to the ſecond point, your Lord- 
ſhips muſt know that the people of Iſrael refuſed 
to admit me among them, and told me, that I 
«+ might live every where, and among all nations, in 
„ the fear of God, without 72 my opinions. 
« I have endured a thouſand hardſhips in my way 
to. Venice, and in that city, where I have been 
« for ſome time in a very miſerable condition; and 
„J came away more afflicted ſtill, and more miſe- 
% rable: nevertheleſs, I always put my truſt in the 
Lord. I could not reſolve to live among the Pa. 
piſts; for I had ſworn to do it no more, having 


40 
66 
46 
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I worſhip one only God; I endeavour to follow _ 


e was then interrogated, and in particular concerning his former 
profeſſions to the contrary, and with regard to his morals [7]. On the 16th of April he 


1 
7 


« a great abhorrence for their idolatry, Beſides, I 
« was afraid of bein with inconſtancy. 
*© Nay, had I been diſcovered among them, they 
« would have been more cruel to me than your 
6 22 uſe to be towards thoſe who are not ac- 
« cuſed of any crime, but only proſecuted for religi- 
* on. I have embraced the Miniſtry, becauſe 1 
* thought I was ſufficiently qualified for it; becauſe 
* was far in years; becauſe I was willing to keep honſe, 
and perhaps to in time; and I had no mind to 
* diſcover-myſelf at that time. How many are mar- 
“ ried, A have quite another belief than 
«« yours, and yet will not leave and forſake their 
children upon ſuch an account? As for what is 
« ſaid, that A ſcandalized you and your city 
« my range proceedings, it was throogh a diſo 
« mind, It is not I; I don't know who it was: 
* God knows it. And therefore I think I deſerve to 
*© be pardoned in that reſpect, ſince it was not I, but 
« a terrible, dreadful, and ſupernatural power; as 
the whole town may witneſs, and no body will be 
* offended at it. Rather than come and ſurrender 
« myſelf into your hands of my own motion, I 
«© would have fled to the remoteſt s of the world. 
Magnificent and moſt honoured Lords, have a eare 
« you don't draw innocent blood upon your heads, 
« and families, and city, by putting me to death; 
« for perhaps you know not the wonders of G 
te the mighty God of Iſrael, and why he has fo 
© miraculou * tranſported me into this town. If 
the beginning of it has been miraculous,” perhaps 
the end will be more miraculous ſtill. I ſhall ne- 
ver be aſtiamed, becauſe the Lord is my truſt and 
* my refuge. Let the holy name of the Lord, the 
great God of Iſrael, be for ever bleſſed and glo- 
* rified by all men and in all places. Magnificent 
*© and moſt honoured Lords, if you think I deſerve 
„to be put to death, and if the Lord God is pleaſed 
« it ſhould be fo, his will be done. If you releaſe 
* me, you will releaſe an innocent ſoul, which fears 
the God of heaven. I pray God with all my 
« heart, that he would be pleaſed to pour his moſt 
* holy bleſſings upon you, and to move your hearts, 
* if it be his good will, being, magnificent and m 
* honoured Lords, your moſt humble ſervant and 
ic priſoner, | N. AnTHoOINER. _ * | 4 
1 H] He was then interrogated, and in particular 
concerning his former profeſſions to the contrary, and with 
regard to his morals. |] He was asked firſt, whether 
being one day viſited by a certain- Lord and a Mi- 
niſter, he had not told them, that he believed only 
in the God of Iſrael, and that what is worſhiped 
and ſerved by all other nations is as mere idols, 
adding, that / this Chriſt be God, let all the curſes of 
the law and thunder full upon me; but if be be not, 
let them fall upon you ; and that this Chriſt js an idol, 
&c. Anthoine anſwered, that he did not remember 
this, but that it might 
ſhewed him then f con 
hand, but not ſubſcribed by him, which contained 


flibly be ſo (5). They (5) 2. Angle. 
on written with his own p. 263, 264. 


- = 


bas inferred a 
curious diſſerta- 


ewed from 


Paris, in the 7th 


volume of _ 


Bibliotheqwe An 
Senne c Mo- 
derne. 

(7) Bibloth. 


Aagl. p- 265. 
(8) Ibid. 


(9) P. 266, 267. 


7 and 
It im 
and high-treaſon, — 
Chriſt, „ 2 ** oy — 
Circumciſion, 7 m/e 
yn letter —— made ſo 
t they went in a body to the Council, 
of the priſdner for ſome time ; bet Þ wes i» 
with his own hand [I. We ſhall Sive the 


rn 


theſe words : I achi#wle {at apt 

Chrift crucified is the true God, Saviour, I 

; *-- aer, and that "be it the ſame with the 
ther and 1 as to his Eſſence, but dif- 

tinct as to his Peron , that he had been 

forced to write that conſeſſion, * diſowned the doc- 

trine contained in it, 


ee: againſt 


unknown 8 
ed in renouncing of his bare, he ſaid he 
did. Being e 6 ple whether he had fre- 
ted the Brothels at Venice, he anſwered, that he 
could make no fuch confeſſion, n 
diſcover his innocence ; adding, that 
ful woman in the world could not have tempted him; one 
n he entreated God to have 
him, Kc. The N of the Biblis 
„chat ſome of the 


8 
£ 


— with bis owe hand] 


ing v all fear 
2255 the hs Trinity, ed our Lord _ 


renounced. bis 0 
which are great and horrid crimes, &c. 
an impreſſion 
to deſire the 


reflection 


Then the famous ſage of 
Mr. le Clerc Joſephus (6) concerning our Saviour was all 

2 fol to . This pa 
ng asked * 


pulſge, which he 7 


1 7 


and declared, — opmatie' Geneva; 
union in his church at Divonne, 2 = 
that he acminiftred ba 


: 


ptiſm as other Miniſters did; that he was 


and e ee din dor rhe mach of his daftrine: Upon * 


was executed the the fame 4 
joe geo hens 


9% ah Feſus 
m to embrace Fudaiſm a 
Mr, Fer- 
the Miniſters of Geneva, 


tes to ſuſpend the execution 
e. He left ſeveral pieces written 


of an nne 


\ . 


E «ng wing are ſubjoined two o- 
the Old 
of 


pretends to prove that the 

Teſtament, in which there is men- 
Coutnant, ought to be un- 
confirmation of the old Co- 
. 1 3 Moſes and the Fathers. 
3 of the 53d cha 
Anthoine — gb. that the the Propher 


wicked, os, noted levee 
n Mr... de la Roche ob- 
upon this, that if 2 literal ſenſe diſtin from 
Dee. to be admitted in that chapter, that 
—.— would perhaps be the beſt, which could 
be given of it. Mr. le Clere, Li 
very analogous to this in his Maite, Hite 
2 


embracing Judaiſm, becauſe he could not fully reconcile 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and ſeveral paſſages 
of the Old Teſtament all 
misfortune to him that he did not know that a 
many, Chriſtian Commentators ackn 
ſenſe in ſeveral Propheſies, which relate to the Mefliah. 
A book like that of Surenhuſtus, which was publiſh- 
ed in 1713, and intitled, 2 in quo 
ſecundum weterum Hebr eorum Formulas al- 
legandi, * modes interpretandi; conciliantur loco ex V. 
in N. T. allegata ; i. e. © A treatiſe, wherein the paſ- 
*« ſages of the Old Teſtament, q 


2 


edged in the New (10). It was @ (10) Memoirs 
Literature, V 


a double © P: 154. 


would have prevented his 


; apoſtacy {11 That Mr. F Fd Mr. Me- (11) Bi8kors. 
confeflion of his faith, in twelve articles; to which Grand,” tho of ths moſt emi ne - Divine of the Angoiſe, pag. 
are added the proofs. — — Reformed Churches in France, did not approve f 70 
eil, while he was 1 — ire — — 1 to death. 1 only for con- 
to communicate it to inaſters. He it inſtructing him: Errantis pæna . deceri 
ſame day in which he was executed. Theſe twelve arti- (12). 3. 
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ET. 


me us and to damn others ; but that men 
be rewarded or puniſhed, acc to their actions. 
11. That no perſon can make ion for us; but 
that if we fin, there is room for 
That the New Teſtament is not 


ANTINOE, or ANTINOPLIS wy 


1 
i 


Or 1 


with the good of manki 
a city in am e Nile [3}, built 


„ any opinions in- (15) 
(1s). 


"fg Mr. Baudrand. tells! us twice in 
the ſame page, chat Stephanus Byzantinus calls it ſo, 
1 cannot find this either in Pinedo's or Berkelins's edi- 


tion; but only, that the city "Arle, Antindia was 
Vol. II. 


(b) Tdem, ibid. 
cap. 137. 


(c) Ammian. \ 


Narcellin. I. 23. 


C. 16. 


(1 Xiphil, i» 
Adriano, 


(25 Pauſan. I 8. 
P+ 244+ 


(x) XIphil. in 
Adriano. 

(2) HegeGppus, 
apnd Euſebium, 
Hiſtor. Ecclefiaſt. 
lid, 4. cap. 8. 
(3) Pauſan. lib, 


L. p. 244 

my to ibid, 
(5) See Caſaubon 
and Salmaſius, 
up Spart. Vit. 
Adrian. P · 1 37» 
143» 2 


(6) Hegeſippus, 
apud Euſeb. Hiſt, 
Ecclefraſt. lib. 4+ 
cap. 8. 

7 See remark 
[D). 


= 


(8) Ad cap. 8. 

lib. 4. 

(9g) Se Span- 

he im de N uniſin. 
p. 657. 


(10) Aprd Orig. 
lid. 3. p. 133. 


INT 


or repaired by the F 


Thebas, if we believe an Author of the fourth Century (a). 
was ſo well inhabited, that there were to be ſeen in his time twelve monaſtries of women %. Larſiac. 

roellinus repreſents it as one of the three moſt fumous Cities of The- nz. Ce- 
<ap.137:7 bais (c). It is falſe, that Leo of Africa tells us, that it was called he CJ. See th 


* 


"remark. DJ of the article ANTINOUS; you wi find there feveral 61 


(H. ::Ammianus Marcellinus re 


concerning this city. 3 p 
8 . * 7 | f \ 


A bs. | 9 . \ 243 
tells us poſitively, that Hadrian 


ir & Ter". ira, ourixion xa}. rants 4x ares: 
That ie, „80 that he ordered a city to be built in 
„the place, where he died, 
„ name” (1). He had juſt before ſaid, that accordi 
to the account of Hadrian, this ' unhappy 
into the Nile. Since Hadrian therefore would have 
the world believe, that Antinous was drowned in that 
river, it follows then, that the city, which he conſe- 
crated to this favourite, muſt have been ſeated upon 
the banks of the Nile, and near the place, where he 
Pauſanias tells us ex 
lituated upon the Nile: Ni rg Nez rd Alyunlicr 


ieh ix dro; Ade (2) 3 That is, There is a city in 


Egypt upon the Nile, which received its name 
«© from Antinous.” We may conclude from thence, 
that the ruins, which' are to be ſeen ten leagues from 
the Nile, according to Moreri, are not thoſe of An- 
tinopolis. And we may conclude the ſame thing with 
much more certainty againſt the ruins of a city, which 
Mr. Baudrand has placed forty nine leagues from the 
Nile. | 
FC] Luo of Africa does not fay, that it was called 
AnT#er0s.] This is another "miſtake of Mr. Bau- 
drand. I think I am not miſtaken in aſcribing the 
occaſion of it to the liberty, which is taken in para- 
you the Authors, which are made uſe of. 
et us * theſe words of Ortelius, Anthies bodie 


built it in the ume 
place, where Antinous died- 'Qs © ri bh g dpi 


and to be called by his 


preſly, that this city was. 


th, N . w Wirte ee 
dici ex 'Yoannis Leonis Ait Dieser 
tur: That is, „I a 
tion of Africa, 


it 
is, © It now lies in ruins, and is 


of the former, he would not have expoſed himſelf to 


cenſure. Ortelius might have diſputed the point by 


applying in the beſt manner he could. what Leo of 


rica fays,; but Mr. Baudrand can have no recourſe to 


1 and, conjectures; he is obliged to ſhew, 
t this Leo has aſſerted poſitively, that the ancient 
city of Antinoe is now called Anthias. Now this is 
what can never be proved; for Leo of Africa ſays 
nothing, but that Anthius was built by the Romans 
upon the Nile on the ſide of Aſia, and that there are 
ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral Latin Inſcriptions upon marble 


Ae apr rea 
8 

| is now called — 
Compare them with theſe, of Mr. Baudrand, Nune in 
ruinis jacet, Anthios dicta, teſte Leone Africano : That 
| Anthios, as 

we are aſſured by Leo of Africa Vou ſee, that if 
this latter writer had kept exactly within the bounds 


This Author adds, tat it (.) Pattazins, 


e nt. H. tom. 


| 4%. 6 "x £2 © P. 541. 
rticulars 
INF Pa "TIF 


(3). He fpeaks of it as of a very fine city, which is (3) Leon. Afri- 


become co 


mour of the inhabitants; ſo far is he from aſſerting, 
that it is now intirely in ruins. Mr. Baudrand adds, 
that it is forty nine leagues from the Nile to the Eaſt. 
It is not therefore the Anthios of Leo of Africa. Mo- 
reri cuts off nine and thirty leagues of this diſtance : 
We fee, ſays he, the ruins of it about ten leagues from 
the Nile, We have proved in the preceding remark, 
d Antinipolly was firamal won hl river, | 


erable by the ind 


' ANTINOUS, the favourite ofthe Emperor Hadrian, was born at Bithynus (a) in Bi- 
thynia. We find nothing relating to his family. His beauty engaged the heart of Ha- 


drian in ſuch a manner, that there never was ſeen a more boundleſs and extravagant paſ- 

poſſeſſed of towards this youth. But there never 
it, than after the death of Antinous; for there 
„which Hadrian thought too high for this 
y, that Antinous had 


ſion, than that which this Emperor was 
appeared a more outrageous inſtance of 
were no divine honours [ 
fections. Some Authors 


object of his af- 


that was poſſible ; in ſhort, that he died for him [BJ. Others aſſure us, that he was 


drowned in the Nile, during the reſidence of Hadrian in Egypt, about the year 1 


[A] The. Emperor Hadrian gave him divine honours 
of every kind.) 1 ſhall not inſiſt upon the prodigious 
number of ſtatues or i „Which he raiſed to hi 
almoſt in every part of - world (1). I mean that 
he built temples, and appoi Prieſts and facred 

mes (2), and conſecrated myſterious rites (3) to him. 

auſanias tells us, that the worſhip of Antinous was 
eſtabliſhed at Mantinea, by the Emperor's peculiar 
care, becauſe Antinous's country was a Colony of Man- 
tinea (4), Games were. celebrated every five years in 
honour of this favourite; but as for the mytterious 
rites, Which were dedicated to him, they were per- 
formed every year. They, Who conclude from his 
having Prieſts appointed him, who took upon them 


the name Prophets, that he had an Oracle, ſeek my- 


ſeries, where there are none (5). Theſe Prophets 


** pen hs Prieſts, which Antinous had in Egypt in a 
it 


y of his name (6) ; a City, which was the Mother- 
church, and chief of the order in that new kindof worſhi 
(7). Now in the Colleges of the Prieſts of Egypt, thi 
were called Prophets, who were a kind of _ and 
Heads of them. See the proofs of this collected by 
the learned Henry Valeſius in his notes upon Euſe- 
bius (8). There is an Inſcription, in which Antinous 
is N ſame throne with * 5 of E- 

pt, cee, r i, Aiyizis Gd, (9) he dignity f 
. to the Gods was much 2 to this. I 
ſhall not conceal, that the Philoſopher Celſus aſſerts, 
that ch yptians would not ſuffer Antinous to be 
equalled with Jupiter and Apollo (10). Origen main- 
tains the contrary ; but I own he brings no proof for 
e cannot underſtand the force of his 

onin | 


32 
of 
drian did not mention this; but Dion paid no regard 
to that Emperor's Hiſtory, in which he read, that 
Antinous fell into the Nile, and was drowned. He 
tells us as an undoubted fact, that a magical 5 
which Hadrian was en in, required that ſome 
perſon ſhould give up his life voluntarily, and that 
Antinous accepted of this condition. Xiphilin his 
Abbreviator has plainly omitted ſome circumſtances, 
which would explain this myſtery a little; for it is 
y improbable, that Dion Caſſius ſhould relate ſuch 
a as this in ſo imperſect and abrupt a manner. 
However that be, we cannot conclude from Xiphilin's 
account, that Antinous gave up his life either to fave 
or prolong that of Hadrian's. We may with more 
1 
from the 1 ion of his bowels the Soothſayers mi 
diſcover ſome future events, which Hadrian deſired 
to know. I cannot admit what one of our Antiqua- 


uſtry and agreeable hu- can. 


given him the greateſt mark of love 


Deſeript. 
, lib. 8. 
360. 


This city 
was called Claw- 
diopelis, Xiphil. 
in Adriano. 


ries ſays (11), that if it wvas only @ curicfity to inſpect (11) Triſtan. 
the entrails of @ youth in a foint of Divination, it was Comment. Hiſt. 


not neceſſary to ex 
whom he loved above all the world : there were other 
boys of exquiſite beauty in his waſt Empire, (if beauty 


poſe to fo cruel an experiment one, m. 1. P. 541» 


was the thing required (12))), who might have been (12) This ſhould 


employed in this infamous myſtery. I cannot, I fay, 
adi this obj 00 ; for re. very writer himſelf ac- 


knowledges the inſufficiency of it, by adding imme- 
diately ate | 


the ſecret of this art of Necromancy required, that be, 
as he was the peculiar object of the Emperor”s affection, 


ſhould be ſacrificed, in order to make the ſacrifice more 


effeftual. He ſhould have added, what. Dion ſays ex- 
preſly, that the victim muſt offer himſelf voluntarily; 
now the other youths, which the Emperor might have 


not have been 
mentioned in 3 
doubtful man- 


| See Apuleii 
r theſe words: Howewer it is poſſible, that * p- — 


might: be | 
He would have a notion likewiſe pi 


of them were difj 
were forged by 


adrian (c). 


of the Chriſtian" Era; Mowever tliat be, this Emperor ſhed teats at [his death (b); and % Malicbiitey 
ordered temples and altars to be but for him, which was executed wirkt all che zab that b. 13757 
from a nation long accuſtomed to the moſt ſniameſul flatteries CJ. oof 


d about upd that account; but it was 
ordered the city 


23 


t. Spartian 
„that Antinous gave — —2 Some | 
where his favourite died to been {t) See the re- 


" 


and to be called by bis name BI. Hie was very welt pleaſed tobe"toll'that a"now-ftar mk ie. 


was ſeen in heaven, which was 


„ Xiphilin, in 
Adriano. 


0% Adem, ibid. was otherwiſe ridiculed (2) ; but to fee, that a long while aſter His death they 
eee e een T2099 unn Gir DH an 


deſigned for this ſacrifice, would never have fubmit- 
ted of their own accord. Do we imagine, that there was 
not a dreadful violence uſed to thoſe fine young Gen- 
tlemen, who were delivered by Heliogabalus to his 
Magicians ? Cædit & himanas hoſtias, lachs ad hoc 
pueris nobilibus & decoris per omnem Italiam patrimis 
& matrimis,; credo ut major efſet utrique parenti dolor. 
Omne denique magorum genus aderat illi operabaturgue, 
quotidie hortante ill, & gratias Diis agente, quod ami- 
cos eorum inveniſſet, quum e exta 3. 12 S 
tamprid ius. excuteret hoſtias ad ritum gentilem ſuum (13) : t is, 
E 2 He oel human ſacrifices, and for that 
cap. 8. * choſe out of all Italy the nobleſt and moſt beautiful 
« youths, who had their fathers and -mothers living; 
I preſume, that both the parents might have t 
« keener ſorrow. In ſhort he had about him every 
« day all forts of Magicians, who were employed 
„ by him, while he was encouraging them, and giv- 
* ing. thanks to the Gods that he had found their 
friends, and while he inſpected the entrails of the 
„ boys, and examined the victims after the manner 
* of his country.” The Magic of thoſe Ages demand- 
ed ſuch ſacrifices as theſe ; and St. Juſtin obſerves, that 
they choſe ſuch children, whoſe chaſtity was never 
violated : Nuzpopoarriice piv t @ af dd e h rut 
(14) Jaftin ix de ined wru (14) ; that is, © Their, Necromancy, 
2 See ee and inſpection of boys of unſtained chaſtity.” Up- 
, ＋ on that ſoot Antinous would have been a very im 
. n 8 To return to Hadrian, we ought I think 
and Apul. Apo- to ſuppoſe, I, That he did not conſent to offer up his 
beg. P. 30. favourite but upon the moſt preſſing neceſſuy; II, 
That the defire of avoiding death was a thing of 


greater im ce to him, than the curioſity of diſ- 
covering re events; I ſhould chooſe therefore ra- 


ther to follow Aucelius Victor, than Xiphilin. Au- 
relius Victor writes thus: Quæ qui dem alli pia vo- 
Lunt religioſaque, quippe Hadriano cupiente fatum 
. ducere, . cum woluntarium ad vicem magi popaſciſſent, 
cunctis retraftantihus, Antimum objecifſe ſe referunt (15): 
That is, Hadrian deſiring to prolong his life, w. 

* the Magicians required a voluntary facrifice in 
* the room of him, and all refuſed it, they ſay that 
« Antinous immediately offered himſelf.” Add to this 
theſe words of Spartian: De que (Antinoo), varia 
fama eft, aliis eum devotum pro Hadriano afſerentibus : 
That is, Of whom (Antinous) there are various re- 
«« ports, ſome aſſerting that he devoted his life. for 


(16) Spartian. 
P- 135. 


the 
10 to 


(17) Caſaub. iz 
Spart. Vit. A 
Ari ani, p. 137. 
ought to give it the name of Antinoian, and aſſured 
him, that it ſprung up in a place, which had been 
ſprinkled with the blood of a lion, which Hadrian 
had killed in hunting. The Emperor was fo highly 
pleaſed with this diſcourſe, - that he ordered a penſion 
to be allowed to Pancrates in the Muſeum of Alexan- 
dria (18). Athenæus does not explain the reaſon why 
this Poet would have the name of Autinaus given to 
this flower 3 but it is eaſy to imagine, chat his in- 
tention was to do honour to the memory of that fa- 
vourite. I was for ſome time of opinion, chat this 
paſſage of Athenæus had given occaſion to à fiction 
of Moreri, which I have mentioned at the end of 
this, article; but I have changed that notion, . ſince I 
read thoſe words of a modem Auer, Hadan 


» 
= 


(18) Athen. lib, 
15. Co 6. p · 677. 
* 07. m8 


days ſucgeſſwely, riſing about the „ 


ſoul of Antinous E], and he profeſſed himſelf that 
he ſaw the ſtar of Antinous (d). What is moſt: zir 
fane complaiſance, which was paid to the unreãſonable humour of this: 


in this affair, 5, not the " 1 
Emperor, us 
timed | 
75.2.8 the 


'S 4 7 Th paces 


# y © 
7-74 . ©; 4 CY C * 


give the. name of this wytrchid yriith (Antindis) o © 
city of Egypt . . . . as he did likewiſe to a flar;ia flituer, 
to temples," ſacrifices, oractes,. and games, and in Sort 
made a God of him (19). "Thoſe, who compare this (19) Triſtan, 
paſſage with the article of Antinous in Moreri, may Comment. Hifs 
judge whether that writer knew how to make om. 1. p. 541. 

a proper uſe of the books, which he conſulted. 

[D] Hadrian ordered the city, where Antinous died, 
to be rebuilt, and called by his name.] I have follow- 
ed the 'Tranflator of Xiphilin, who ſpealcs only of it 
as a city rebuilt, tho Niphilin himſelf uſes the word 


7 { * 
1855; 


c l Others, who are not fo accurate in this 


point, tell us, that Hadrian built a city of the ſame 

name as Antinous : eam id ix pr AẽH‘ki (20). (20) Hegilipp. 
It was ſituated in Thebais, and was anciently called «p*4 Enſeb, if. 
Be which was likewiſe the name of the particu- £5 lib. 4. 
lar God, who was worſhipped there. Caſaubon aſ- wiſe 8 
ſures us of this (21), and obſerves, that the Egyptians Marcellin. lib. 
left the new. name to the Greeks, and continued ſtill 22. cap. 16. 
to call it Be; but there were ſome people; who (21) Calaub. 7 
joined the ancient and modern name, and called it 4, p. 136. 
Beſantinous. - This is what Helladius did, who, was 

born there (22). I ſhall not omit to obſerve, that 
the tomb of Antinous was there. We learn this from 
the following words of St. Epiphanius: "Q's Arrivoc; 6 
i Arrest xaxydiwu grin @ oor 4% Ts xelprreg wad 
"Adnares art r (23): That is, © Aſter this manner (23) Vide Photi- 


(22) Idem, ibid. 


pro- Antinous, who is buried in the city of his own, name, um, Bibliotb. p. 


*« with a pleaſure boat, was ranked in the number of 1596. 
the Gods by Hadrian.” We find in Origen, 
that there was a report of miracles being performed 
in the temple of Antinous (24). It is here that Sal- 
maſius has placed the pretended Oracle of this falſe 
and ridiculous Deity, Lices in multis, ſays he (25), lib. 3. p. 132- 
Græciæ urbibus templa & ſacerdotes habuerit Antinoys, (25) Salm. in 


præcipus tamen eum coluiſſe videntur SEgyptii-in ca — vg 


(24) Origen. 44- 
verſus Celſum, 


, wurbe que ab ipſo nomen gee it, nam ibi ſepultus «ft, 


ibi or, per eum redili cre „ ibi &  propbetas 
babnit: That is, The” Annees ad Tei aud 
** Prieſts in a great many cities of Greece, yet the 
6 tians ſeem to have worſhip'd him with the moſt 
r reverence in the city, which took its name 
m him, for there he was buried, and there O- 
<< racles were ſuppoſed to be given forth by him, and 
there he had Prophets devoted to his ſervice. 
What relates tothe Oracle is atteſted 


Per 
compoſaniſſe jaddatur (28) : 
the Se Manor him at the de 
cles, which are ſaid to have been - Ha- 
4 drian himſelſ.“ * 1 1 forged by 

[E] Hadrian vas very well pleaſed to be told, that a 
new flar was 1 The ſame piece 
7 was uſed towards Julius Cæſar- Ladis, 
un, primo comſecratas ti bares s ge: ecde 
crinita per \ ſeptem dies cantinuos. futft, 5. Circa * 
undecimam luram, creditumque eſt amimam eſſe Gafarit 
in calum recepti, & bac ds cauſa fimulacro ejus in ver- wh? 
tice additur fella. (aq; That is, At the time of (29) Sueton. in 
the Games, which his [Julius Cæſar's heir] Auguſtus Ceſar. cap. 88. 
« firſt dedicated to him, à Comet appeared for ſeven 2295 
Comeres, p. 215. 


That is, (28) Spartian. i» 


1 
worſh this'tew Deiey. 
Y Tom Com- iſ ence mx 


ment. Hiſt, pag. 
— . 


143. 


($A ee win 
Gent. and The. BUR 
Tre of this t foes 


Di, 
Se to trace this new l 


Comment, Hiſt. 
p. 543, tells us, 
that there was an 


ADRIAN 7 occation of his deification, when they 
0 Sen facecſor of Fita n, or to Marcws Arch, who was adopted by 
ANTINOUS, Pius, conformably to Hadrian's intention. At that time they touched very lightly upon 
that ſubject (h); but Tertullian, who lived at a greater diſtance of time from it, and un- C) juin. W 1 
der T 
in his raillery, and is extremely ſevere upon it. Prudentius has ingeniouſſy obſerved, — 
that Hadrian's favourite was raiſed to a much hi ſtarion than even that of upiter <4 Marcum Im- 
_ F}, e white Ganymed 


wine. He might juſtly fay, | 


YON videor Aicumbere f in avis 
Cum Fove, & Thacd porrectum 1 deutrd 
Immortale Merum Merum (4). 


— 1 e ere S "NY 

« Placd in heaven to taſte the glorious Wn: 
% And drink immortal nectar in full bowls, 
4 Which Ganymede ſtands ready to preſent me. 


— 


1 


It is certain that in all ages rr 
rr I cannot imagine what account 
Moretti has told us, that Hadrian believed that Aminous was changed into a Flower and 
(t) See the re- 4 Temple (k); and that he Tikewiſe raiſed an altar to him, Does not this ſeem to intimate, 


n F bree. 
morphoſis of Antinous into a Flower? N 6 
dne — frour ly in th hrs hen of he heavens? i | 
EE . hy Lnu'z. rue mul accent 5, the "rb of moon? Ha, à Tris e ae 8 
« far was added to the of his ftatue.” Ovid © rj ch de, xtra (30); that is, © How (50) Taran, 
has concluded his Metamerphoſer with that of Orr came the beautiful youth when he died, Ort. contre © 
ſoul into a ftar : n in the moon? " Gree. p. 1g 
| FF] Prudentivs has ingeniouſly obſerved, that Anti- 
Vir ta fatus erat, media cum ſed: Senatus nous was raiſed to a much bj ation than the fa- 
 Conflitit alma Venus nulla cernenda, OW + Vourite of . * ] "His verſes deſerve to be 
Cſaris eripuit membris, nec in atra ſo quoted more correctly than they are by Triftan, in 
2 recentem P__ aun intulit FY his Hiftorica/ r by we , of the No- 
tulit capere, atque ignoſcere jenfit, man Emperors (31), 4 oreri in Hiſlorica (31) Triftan, 
Bog tg; finu. Luna 67 1677 5g Dictionary. e them thus in the Alen 2 272285 
Flamm erumy; <a limite crinen Nichalas Heltfs : 2 
_ Stella Mitat. | N e 
| "That Quid our ee eig., in fede eau ? _ 
„This faid,” inviſible fair Venus ſtood | elicias nunc Divi Prancipis ; illum 
„% Amid the Senate; from his corps Fs bin Tea in eo ſpoliatum forte wirili 
„ Defil'd, her Czlar's new-fled fpirit bare Hadrianig Dei Ganymedem, non cyathos Dis 
Jo heaven, nor fuffer'd to reſolve to air; . 24 medio recubantem cum Fove fulcro 
„And as in her ſoft boſom born, the 4 NeAaris ambrofii ſacrum potare lyaum, 
TY t Perceive it take a pow'r, and gather light; _. . las in templis vota exaudire marie 620 (32 — 
When once let 1 oe, i nh upon flew ny That is, | 
w « And after 1 Hlazing treſſes drew. « Why ſhauld I mention 1. VEr-2714 
7" Pe Wn . 
Bars ths the Greek Poets hal fed de Ame « Of Hadrian, now diveſted of mortality, 
fiction with regard to Berenice's hair. The Emp _ « "The Ganymede of this new Deity. | 
Hadrian was too learned not to know all this; a Yet He ſerves not now the Gods, or bears the cup, | 
"himſelf with a of , which But fits with Jove, amidſt ch ztherial uet, 
wanted the recommendation o novelty. What could . And quaffs immortal nectar, and enſhrin d, 
e that ſome of theſe flatteries placed this With his great huaband, hears his vorries prayers. 
ANTIPATER, by ou an büumean 49. illuſtrious by his 
Pi birth [B], 
Linen Pai makes him an who Jad 25 i the of Alcan: «HEAP 
tro 5 who *Aﬀlez@wyev red *Agpxa2.ofirov rob led (2). It is not in (2 
2 wp. þ „„ Folephur that we hind this ; and yet where is the rea- 1. 76. f. ic. 
tp ak 3 or hater <oth the 7 of their booty into Idumea, wwhere"be der, who does not i „ that all chat Photius fays | 
African 11 N his is in the books, whi he mentions ? In another 
_ ranſom. What I mention in the o re- place (3), pAy ve hrs pare of Idumea, and (3) Idem, ibid, 
- mark AN Photius ſeems a of the city of Aſealon, eee 238. page 
little blameable. „ ofe- nus, out of friendſhip to / 
| ban be aſſures us, that 3 ſon to , ee eee ws Pines 7 for e 


quel 


paid great 

' | | ; ae (b) id. c. 
ulius * 1h ng the * jc 9, 
„he obtai of 

Judea (c). The * * 


a his intereſt. His application to buſineisʒ, 
; ble, that he was equally honoured as if he 
ha form (e). The method which he took to 
ſecure hi giving to one of his ſons the 
of Jeruſalem ee, with the command of the y 
juſt grounds ry perſ 
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icions, took a reſolution to prevent the evil, and finding no better way than to dif- (% His wife, 


* : 
patch Antipater, poiſoned him (). This action was with the moſt flagrant in- — . 
* itude in him ; for Antipater 2 done a great many kindneſſes to him, and even ſaved fe Arabia 
is life (g). He left amongſt other children the famous Herod, who was afterwards King Fs. fl. 1. 
of the Jews (hb). | | | | 5, fro | 
7 bis ile ins Anti Euſebius and Africanus, whom he copied, followed 
m7 bad memoirs ; 2 — 


gard to Joſephus, who aſſures us, that King Alexan- 
, and his „gave the government of Idumea 
to Antipater, who by a prodigious number of _ "i 
the friendſhip of Arabians of the 
inhabitants of Gaza and Aſcalon (5). In another place (5) Joſeph. A- 
Jo us ſpeaking of Antipater the ſon, obſerves, that 7 40 * 
N —_— — 
— 2 i is family, as of his riches (6). (5) Idem, de 
ppus ſays of the ſame Antipater, that he . Bells Brin 
illuſtrious in his country upon the account of his an- 
on, Who was tak a ar It has been uſual in every Age to under- (7) Hegefpp. 4. 
—— (4) uy the higheſt ranks. and d ops 
) Euſeb. H5f. 763 A Ao; Saws "3 yuyonns (4) : to ; ignities (8); To cap. 14- 
3 is, „His father was Herod an Aſcalonite, one of the conclude, the ambiguity of a hey apy = has * | 
6. e Valeſws 44 ſervants of the temple of Apollo, which is at Aſca- led ſome to imagine, that the grandfather of Herod - TOC HE 
ITY « lon.” But learned men are agreed, that in this point was not named Artipater but Antipas. 


- ANTISTHENES, a Greek Philoſopher, and Founder of the Se& of the Cynics 
A], was born at Athens. His father was of the fame name with him, and his mother 
was a Thracian, as Laertius tells us (a), or as Plutarch (5), a Phrygian, in whoſe behalf, (.) The Autor 
Hf» when he was reproached that ſhe /was'a foreigner (c), he anſwered, Cybele, the mother of 4, , 
. the Gods, wwas a Phrygian. He likewiſe ridiculed" the Athenians for boaſting of their be de Philofophes, 
ing natives or Aborigines, telling them, that they were not in the leaſt more noble in that 300, fahr wa 


Founder of the ſel of the © 15 After the death but according to virtue. That a «w/e man, in order to 
(4 A — —— baue iſſue, may „ eee 


the victim, and running away with it, 
in another place. Didymus being very 
conſulted the Oracle,, which enjoined him to 
temple in the place. wharw the dog had. nid down 
victim, and to dedicate it to Hercules, w. 
. * An. Tem 
(2) Suidas, ple o white 2). From hence A. | 
* nes and his flowers were called Cynics z and 
| LA g and 
| r i. 8g. Ke 
3) Laert, ub; , rap (3).” His peculiar aſſertions, were theſe; rraxegd. Ii theſe invinci 
4. that <iriue may be taught ; that, thoſe are noble, wvho forts by meditation. 
are virtuous ; that wirtue was ſelf-ſufficient to. felicity, Nn and therefore l. 5+ c. 5. 
and wanted nothing. but a Secratic courage d that vir- uſed to ſay, he had rather be mad than addicted 
tue conſiſts in ations, not requiring many word; nor much | ? 7 
learning, and is ſelf-ſufficient to wiſdom ; far all other [voluptatem; ; 
things have a reference to it. That infamy. is good, rim. f n wow. , With 
and equal to labour, and that @ wi/e max ought wt to ſect of the Cynics, if we | » as. Laertius 
govern the Commonwealth accarding 10. the Laws in force, oblerves (7), not as a mere form and inſtitution of %) 2, V A- 


Vor. II. 8 


* 


(8) Fee Stanley's 
Faves of the Pha 
loſophers, Part7. 


404. edit. 2. 
587. 


(5 Ubi ſupra, 


| ſuch as might ſatisfy nature ; their clbaks ſordid. 


(10) P. ** | 


but on the contrary: h 
at 'Fanagra; he ſaid of 


(e) Iden, ibid: cue 2 beget 
. realon his dialogues 


expreſſes it (i), Do 
was the occaſion” 


great enemies of that Philoſopher; for ſome yo 


h 
with 


way to virtue; and in that manner lived Zenn 


1 


* 


ANT 


Athens by the fame of Socrates, met with Antiſthenes, who carried them to 

them that he was much wiſer than Socrates; upon which thoſe 

great indignation, drove Anytus out of the city, and "= 
We have a great many Apophthegmis'of his [BJ. Laertius tells us, 


life, but as a-troeſe& of Philoſophy, their charaRer was 


as follows (8) : They took away, with Ariſto the Chian, 
Dialectic and Phyſicks, and only admitted Fthicks. 
And therefore what ſome ſaid of Socrates, Diocles ap- 
plied to Diogenes, affirming, that he uſed the fame 


expreſlions, that we ought to enquire; 
ET POOR 
They likewiſe rejected the liberal Sciences ; and there- 
fore Antiſthenes faid, hoy Lab nes Qui! 
| „ ought not to any learning, 
de diverted by other things. e — 
alſo Geometry, Mußte and other ſciences of that kind. 
And therefore Diogenes faid to one, who ſhewed Him 
a watch, that it was an excellent invention againſt 
ſupping too late; and to one, who i 
z * 1 8 pot ny 1 
Wiſdom the greateſt citics does p, ee 
But Mufic cannot ane poor houſe Fi een I, 


They aſſirmed with the Stoics, that to be happy was to 
live according to virtue, as Antiſthenes aſſerted in bis 
Hercules; for, as Mr. Stanley obſerves 90, there is a 
kind of affinity between two Sefts ; and there- 
fore the Stoics affirmed the Cyni/m to be the neareſt 


Cittiean. Their diet. was ſlender: Their food 
They deſpiſed riches, glory, and nobility. Some of 
them fed only upon herbs and cold water, living un- 
der fuch ſhelters as they could find, or in tubs, as 
Di did, who affirmed, that it was the pri 

of the Gods to want nothi 
ſtand in need of the ſeweſt things, come neareſt to 


che Gods. They affirmed alſo, according to Antiſthe- 


nes in his Hercules, that virtue may be acquireſ by 
— and that it cannot be loſt. That a-wiſe 
man- to be loved, and never fins,” and is a 


fortune. - They took away with Ariſto the Chian 
9 —— virtue und vie: 
firlt defined ſpeech thus 3 Speech ir that, "which 
vhat «which is or WA... To 


divided, xa} en, ver. 


different manner, and tells us that Anti 
ed this anſwer to the father of the man, Who 


one day turned the torn 


vitege tf 
ng 's and that thoſe, who wie 


Fiend to Gch as are like him, and trafts nothing to 
all 


reſpect than ſnails and jocuſts (d). Nor had Socrates the-1cſs eſteem of him on that account 
ing that he had behaved himſelf with great reſolution in the battle 


ofity co go and hear him, 


and he was fo charmed with his manner df teaching, that he adviſeſl all his ſcholafs to 
become his ſellow - diſciples under that Philoſophef. As he lived in the:iPirzum; he was 
bbliged to go every day: forty ftadia to hear Socrates (g). While he was his ſcholar; he 
affected to wear a mean habit; and having garment 
outermoſt, Socrates obſerving it, ſaid to him, I ſe vanity through & bole) ;| ot as lian (+) Idem, thi. 
uſe this oſtentation before us % Upon 
baniſhment to Anyrus, and of death to | Melinis- who had been isa 


young men of Pontus being invited to 
ern Anytus, 
who- were preſent, 
Melitus to death (+). 
that there 


7 


- 


= 


on. Being #iked by a man what kind of wiſe be 
ſhould take, he replied, that if he choſe a beautiful 


one, ſhe would be common (11) ; if an ugly one, ſhe 


— a torment (12). Hearing that Plato ſpoke 


the death of Socrates he (7) Yor. Ny. lib. 


ten J.. 


f 


(g) idem, ibid. 


(t Laert, 2 


(t I ) Komi. 
(12) Their, 


of him, "he hid that it was like a King to do well, 
and be WM fpoken of. When he was initiated-into 
the ic nonies, the Prieſt telling him, th 
they, Who were initiated into thoſe rites, were ** 
to many excellent things in the next world. | 
then, de, ab you u die? Being 0 
both his parents were not free 5 Neither, fays he, vert 
they Wreſtlers, and yet I am a Wreſtler. When he was 
demanded, why he had eo e diſciples, he replied, 
that he beat them away with a filver ſtaff. pr; 
adul Unhappy 4 
mu 1 one C 
| n, that it is bet- 
ter to fall among rayens, than flatterers; ſor thoſe on- 
ly devour the dead, but theſe the living. Being de- 
manded what was moſt happy for man, he anfwered, ; 
to die in profperity. ' To a complaining, that he 
had loft his notes 3 VH hu. vr cb them, ſays he, 
] mind, and not in your book. He obſerved, that 
2 the envious man. 
iſh- 
- had wow (1 . | 
4, 
** mn ley, abi ſupra, 
p. 495» 
agree, 1s 
carry ſuch 
wppen to be 
. He an. 
with 
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111 
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Arrkr 
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16 1 
tomes of his works [1 þ The ge nine ft is Hd Timon, who, as 
W hte 102 hum en enter Eifer. Artiong che Socratic Epiſtles 
there is'0ne under his name [B.. E was” rhan'of” great a e 
ſevere manner: He deſifed the Gods ra rather4 inflict madneſs upon him, chan give him 
an attachment to ſenſua pleaſures! * He treated his ſcliblars with predigots ref) and 
when' he was aſked the reaſon of it! He fakd, that the Phyſicians uſed their' patichts in the 
fame manner. He firſt doubled his old fordid” cloak, and wore'it alone Without a coat, 
as Dive in Laerthus affifms. ' He carried likewiſe a fla and ſarchel; Neatiches quoted 

me author fays, that he was the firſt who uſed a fingle cloak; Theo 


2 L 
tends hits above aff ths RIES of See as a'man of ſo agreeable and c 1110 2 wi 


I 
a cotiverſation;that he could draw overany perſon to whateyer he Vleciea. And + 
tius tells us app likewiſe from his , and the Sympoſium of Kenophon, He dir 
of ſickneſs: he lay upon his death. bed, Diogenes came to him; and aſked him, w 
ther he winted a friend; Another time he came to him with, a dagger; and Aniifthenes 
crying out, Who will free ie from this" pain ? he ſhewed him the dagger, 


laying, This 
will, Antiſthenes replied, that he meant from his pain, and not ay 4 16 5 It is 1 Laert, 4 
Hoſophy “ 


ble that he chat Heredles'was the f inventor of the Cynic 


Auſonius the Poet A n= him as ſpeaking to that purpoſe in one of his Epigrams 
60 See 452. (). And we find i ertius, that he Ne IG 16 be good from. the Ane of 
K ercules the Gtecian, and Cyrus the Barbarian. There were three other perſons Of this 
0 Tr = one a Ph 7 of the ſchool of Heraclitus ; another an . and the 
3 third an Hiſtorian Rhodes 0%. nts | | | 


» 4 ST. 8 
1 a 


nothing to recommend ß Being told; for Oveftes. Lew, Hege. Degas, 
5 er 2 2 225 Te ee, Te fn, 

a 5 tome 1 atu ma 

4922 . „ 3 o 


to | gooc N b ä Marriage, Erotic. 
ing of intelligent men, that the vices, which be had, Sophifts, Phyfrognomt Of Fete and Fortitude; 4 


were to be avoided. Hearing a luxurious manner of o_ Ly fs 3 Theognis. * third tame con 
life highly extolled, Let the ſans of my enemies, ſays theſe : of adn Of Fortitade. x oe 
he, live delicately. To a e Policy Of Law, or of” the beautiful 
made him- Servitads. Of — 7 Of a Ck 
al, or of © of — Of Vieery, Occonomics. 
anſwer- volume contains theſe: Cyrus. —— 
you! or of Strength. eee 
a 


1 
n 


Dialetic. | ſeventh tome; Of Difei 
* 99. e 25 
Of t * of News, & le 


- 


«E 
7s 


him 28 and Anſwer. inion and Science 

will When- of Nature 2. 1 wer Nature 2. 

ever to her Opinions, or the Eriftic. Problems concerni ; 

houſe; horſe and ing. The eighth tome contained theſe: 

arms, allow Of Interpreters. Of Homer. 'Of on ier and —2 

her the in- . O Chalcas. Of ile Spy. 2 

juries they take ni Of the 5 Of Minerva Wind, 
Fes. pleaſant 1 LED 
erm. 1. t t] dy . "Of the Dog. 
- by ftarv- Many) or Midas. 
b mg. thoſe ſur- "The MG ef. 


F 


1 


of 
ter or Lover: The” Maſtery” 1. 
e or of 4 


[Dl Among the Socratic E 


T 


„nn 
No ins: } We opting pple Ne cv 


Hr 
12 


I 


——_ man. ſhould always have 


Gi — theis. ſucceſs. /at 
tat 


(25) 1d. in Ves wy 
Lycurg. . — 


* 


and cure-yourſelF- 
— is much better ſor 


9 Hear g Pipes commend. 


= Speech, Gharaders. 
I chax. $779 ng of | Ute. . N 


ANTONIA. See the Article immediacy — ANTONIUS. 
ANTONIANO 


dom.. . A The fixth tome; Truth. ; Of . 
tation; Satbon, of Contradidtion 3. 


Stanley's tranſlation (27). % AxT1ISTHENES to ARI (a7) See his 
<:'$7T1Þpvs; It is not the part of 4 Philoſopher. to Lives of che 


9 


ANTONIANO 
fortune by his merit; 
able to po him 1 
by was born 8 of. law 
e con a 
made rag a : 

is reported o 
Ga propoſed © kicks were ſo 
that een a man of l Neal not 
There was an 


paw gs 1. 


owever 


"ROS gave it to this you 

come to be Pope. 

. him in . Thi 
Pius IV, in 


before with a 

much diſpleaſed; but 
formance, and deſired him to 
of the extraordinary talents of the 
every ſubject, d wh 
to congratulate Marcellus II 


Cardinal, 


ANT 
(iyto) a 7 ba 


* aw riz ee e 

wes tg gs he wrote verſes [I] upon any ſubject which zu 

roper and excellent, though pronounced es 

x wpt 
* riment made 

ook he 0 a feaſt one day for ſeveral Cardinals. Alexander Fame, taking a noſe- l e, 

and ordered him to preſent. it to him of all the com 
nted it to the Cardinal of Medici, and made an elo- 


youth, who ex lained upon 
ropoſed to him [C]. 
U pon his being raiſed to the Pontificate, was ſo charmed with 
the genius of Antoniano, hat 2 carried him to Ferrara [D 
with excellent maſters to inſtru him in all the Sciences, 


learning, raiſed, himſelf from a 


rents were ſo 
ane rity of others. r 


12 7 * wrote. his life, has ſhows. 
(a) Scripfit 


at Rome in the year 1540 He e 
ies, that one can ſcarce It What Anconiani Vicar, 


tum ratio- 
nibas, tum 


Ex lempore, licarum tabula- 
great deal of, care ram teſtimoniis 


without a ub coram calum- 


table of the Cardinal of Piſa, »it »indcere ce- 


TH 


ſed as 
this at t 


im d parent 
who ius, 2 wx 0- 

re genitum afſe- 

lo l. Nicius 


who ſome. years after wWas Pope under the Zoochræus. Pra- 


that all this was a contrivance, and that the Poem had been 
t deal of art, in order to ridicule him; ſo that he ſeemed very 

l him with an oath, 

put the boy upon a trial. 


it was an ex tempore * 
ag ſo, and was —.— 


the ſpot. in elegant verſe 


he Duke, of Ferrara coming to Rome 


Di, where he furniſhed : him 
rom thence he was ſent for by 


PIUS IV, who recollecting the adventure of the Noſegay, as ſoon as he was raiſed to St. 
Peter's Chair, wanted' to know what was become of the young Poet. When he had 


found him out, he bro 


ught him to Rome, and gave him an honourable 


ſt in his pa- 


lace. After that he made him Profeſſor of Polite Luerature in dhe College at Rome. 


Antoniano di 


this function with ſo much 


, that on the day when he be. 


gan to explain the Oration pro Marco Marcello, he had for his auditors not only a prodi- 


gious number of le, but even five and 

ector of the ſame 

of devotion, he joined 
the Sacred 

; years, 


twenty 
fuſed a Biſhoprick which Gregory 


, Which was offered” 


procured himſelf the charat 


Cardinals.” He was afterwards choſen 


llege ; and aſter the death of Pius IV, being poſſeſſed with a ſpirit 
himſelf to Philip Neri, and ac 


the office of Secretary to 
Pius V. He executed this for five and 
of an honeſt and able man. He re- 


XIV would have given him, but not the office ot 


to the Briefs, which was offered him by Clemens VIII, Who made him his 


Secretary 
Chamberlain, and  afictwards' 4 Cardinal; 


It is 


„that Cad Alexander de 


Montalto, who had behaved a little too ee P Antoriaio, * Weep be: | faw him 


% — 


IA He was born at Don ads i 10551 Ni- 
tells us he was born at Rome: Rome, 


cius Erythræus 
4 Ery- lun bg. errut (1); but le 2 makes — * a 
thræus, 


Pinacord. native of Caſtelli in Abruzzo,” and 


where he is 


1. p. 36. tion, written by Mutius Panza, 
5 be ex Caftellorum oppide" oriundus (2). This —_ iis 
And — j rep However that 


was born in 1 1540, 
Oldoini, 


N 
- 8 * W 


whe 
with a 9 elegance, f 4 
a not full ewel 
Fam, Strad 777 Ec e „ ltr 
989323 2 7 mad: . . Venſ upon the fpot u 
* * ſalfedt, which auas propoſed to him.) Father Ind 
Us us, that as the Candial of Medici was think- 
ing upon a 0 — eloelc,; 
** > I \uthor quotes h he ſuppoſes 
Antoniang made ex empore,--and adds, that the Car- 
dinal of Trent | I with a gold chain- 
15 Duke 7 Ferrara would have bim at Fer- 
. ip ed t 
of e en. may printed: (5) with thoſe 
2 rat, Ferrara. 9 


y were not thoſe 


Theſe are not 7 þ which rally yr 


fear of * have not been 


— 


; Try had at 'ex 


: « gures,, as the ſame Ruſbelli-afſures us in the paſſage 
above quoted.? This note was) communicated by 
Mr. de la Monnoie | | Wy 


+a &'% 


a} 


was 'at Ferrara, and what — 
many other particulars. Much leis could I ev r 
8 whic D de Bal. 


of ſertations at the 
— and 1 — . 
, are” two 2 2222 ER „ 
e, d mot imitated the compariſons of Plu- (+) Ibid. 

's Lie. The Ing imordine, hich ho make 8 
e greateſt effor AY 
75 ob — ne ffrutes, — 
5 thoſe, R 


bit own "invention, befide 
from others, and particularly from - Oration of Caius 
Marius in the. F 


gur thine war. I believe however, 


has extend % muth, and 
and pump, ſhould ' not: have been douche upon but by the 
bye. 4 * N — he raiſtd himſelf very power - 
ful and He had no eccofin ts dj 
oblige - alli I. \Nobility. i in - the <vorld, to to \ prove "that 
Dre \arvificer or country- 
man. $15 | 
Fo « Jerom-Ruſcelli in the chapter of his Rima- 
rio tells us wonderful r Which 
Silvio Antoniano, whom he erroneouſly calls Auto- 
verfification. He gives a 
proof of it, which was ſhewn at Venice in the 


e of the Queen'of Poland , Cardinal Trivulcio, and + nonna oem, 
the inal of Au +Aptoniano was not who in the year 
« thei fuxteen years of ages The Princes d Ef de- 1755 left Puland 


to retire to Bari 


„ tainod him at Ferrara, where he read publick Lec- in Apuln. | 


* 495» 443* confiderable Supplement to this 2 He ſays, that 


v hey * | 
—_ 
eames png awd 8 
ſuperior, Antoniano 


K 1s 2 1 | 

my remarks what relates 

a conſiderable ſupplement to this oe pf , 
s in the diſpute, which was 


N 


* 
# . 44 


archs GJ. 01 


rimata S. Petri; Lucubrationes in Rhetoricam finks not only into a profane and ru. 


r manner of 

Ariftotelis & in Orationes Ciceronis ; ſeveral pieces in » but even into Paganiſm itſelf. Antoniano 
E ſome Sermons, Notes and Prefacts the in his laſt fickneG was ified by Clement VIII, and” 
Romance of Achilles Tatius, and the Terence of Ga- received the A lical Benediction. He was a 

(8) Nomentlat. briel Faernus (8), a great number of Lettess, &c. It man of , an agreeable converſation, and of a 

Tia“? is faid that he had a ſhare in the Cate: of the prudence, which even the Spirit of a Court could 
Council of Trent (9), With regard to his Letters, they never pervert (15). He had been in ſeveral Con- 
are Apoltolical Briefs, which he wrote while he was claves, and f of them with a peculiar pleaſure 
Secretary. I ſhall ſay ſomething of them in the fol- —— making =" grear man ſolid 
lowing remark. They are ranked amongſt the Let upon the vanity of affairs, Men, ſaid he, f- 
ters, whence the Writers of Secret Hiſtery t to 72 themſelves with a thouſand uneaſy cares to gain 
take their extracts (10). The other ſources of that heir end; bur the 5 dence of God almoſt akways 
kind of writing are the Letters of the Cardinals Bem- appears Per occafione deere 
bo and Sadolet, thoſe of Peter Martyr; &c.. We may fate tant” anni, Vera tro- 
obſerve, that his book de Chriftians Pllerirum Zdica- wats 
tione, 
of 

care 

(11) Poſſev. Ap- Cardinal (11). Fe, 504 | 

Parat. Sacy, tom. [F] Cardinal Bentivoglio will furmiſb 


it was ſtill uncertain whether An was born at 


Rome; but there was no doubt that he was educa 


 Bentivoglio there from his (12). He was placed by Pius | of Providence ina 
(12) Bentivoglio infancy (ta 22 appears 


(4) We are not 
| who that 
learne 


IV in the ſervice of Cardinal 


is criticiſm, /tiew que, | d ſaldo. ns. 
of things, there brav buome, Je fara tea tanto che baſfti, havendo 
Scripture in his da contraflar con Monfigner - Wuſtriſſimo Gefualde (17). (1 
thought they were That is, ** The cauſe relating to the Precedency of 
character of him, a is not yet concluded, but is Mill 1 
of the weg + Onemonies, 5; 24. ed. 4 
- likewiſe that l ſaid the 
rotane Letters, ' where. the gaiety of unſt the pre- 
thought and » Which is uſed upon ſecular oc- | An- 
caſions, might be employed. Anzi che alui pareva, the que- 
2 mancaſſero in parte,  havuto r6- s firm. 
guarda all” zn ; Browi Aale Sein dal | makes a 
mo Paſtor della chieſa, e nan letters profane, che ha- tous Monſig- 
ere a laſuragiare cus ſenſe e parole rats dalla S. * 0 r 
n | | | 111 of | | "4 A 4 Tok. 7:38 5 9 FIT. 4 — 9 
„ FANTONIDES [4] VANDER GOES oH) an eminent Duch Poet; was 
born at Goes in Zealand the third of A 1647: His parents were Anabaptiſts, and 
in mean circumſtances. | Antonides was four years. old when his father and mother went 
e Avronines, ] His father's Chiiftlan name 'to alter Mis Turrams/ into that of Anionides” and to 
3 (in Dutch Autoni) he was firſt called add to it the name of 1 Fe in 9 
John Antoniſz, that is, Jobn ſon of Ant L — born (J. Thus our Poet came to a name with (2) Hocgſtraaten, 
to RG which _ formerly 5 ba in” ſev f a Greek termination. His mother's name 4 Mag- 4 
coun m Burope; but a certain lea man (1, dalen Stenaarts, but 11 Þ j a 
ſoreſeeing the future glory of our Poet, adviſed Wah "POEM OPS, PIE OY nothing . * * 


o. . H 


| ; . - 
36 Kr 
to live at Amſterdam, where in the ninth year's | 
direftion.of: Hadrian Janis, A . 1 won a 'farmous'Arith- 
metician, taught him Arithrdetick His greateſt paſſion v Poetry, which he in 
wi A Irie from W Reher "ito ad m ue pretty "66d pieces of 
Poetry, moſt of them en the marriage of kis friends. Autdnides Rift erregt! unf 
in Latin Poetry; he read; carefully Virgil, Horace, and the other — Proton 
wok a delight in comparing chem with the modern, as Orotids, Heinſius, Ge. By this 
means he Perfected his taſte for Poetry, improved his ſty le and enriched + His mind wth 
noble idens. And though che Latin rongue well 'enough- ſuited his pottic genius, yet the 
glory whichothe famous Vondel, and before him Sir Peter Cornelius 'Hoofd Had ac“ 
uired by their Dutch Poems, raiſed his emulation, and animated him to tread in the 
ho path. He firſt attempted to tranſlate ſome pieces of Ovid, Horace, 'and other An- 
cdients; and having formed lis taſte and judgment by theſe exrelhent patterns, he  under- 
eee nenen in Py n 9 ere 
Ja) In Dutch Juuaſiun ef China [BJ. Same time after, the peace bang concluded between Great Britain 
Te Vena and Holland in the year 1669 Antonides wrote a piece entitled Ballona aan band; i. e. 


1 Bellona chained,“ which contains ſcveral hundred verſes, and is ſo elegant, that the fa. 


Arm of the Sui» mous Vondel (confeſſed he Would readily adopt it as bis own... The appfauſe with which 
derſee and ſepz- this, piece was received, cncited him ta try bis genius in ſomething more conſider- 


Holland ; neither taken, who think it is impoffible F 1 modern, only to excel, but even to 7 


weed From, ., qual "the, Ancient in "Epic. Poctty. Tie under 4 Poem, which he enti 


a River, but in "ht | 
general any great Antorüdes's parents had brought him up to the buſineſs of Apothecary ; but 
Se, er bee for Peep ben ined him de lien ard ren of lever 2 


properly uit the River 2 (a). We. give an account of that Poem in the remark [GC]. | 


A &* ; I f 
N 1 168+ 
Wo ARTIE] 1H ent 5 00 
dot be known e poſlentey, bet by - the bime 
(ow lory" it ſhall receive of having been Admiral 
| al er's. dycling-place. He then takes an op- 


: 
. * 


241 * Wb 


1 4 Hate dil“ Bend » on ihe wonfen of 


China.] Antonides was ſo modeſt, as not ta per 
erer — oh 
| in a ſubject of ike nature, to rate that great man's praiſes; and 
was taken alſo from. ſome event that happened in rw continues to deſcribe the — build. . 
China, mad Antonides's Tragedy, and was fo well gy which are upon the V; and ſpeaking of the 
pleaſed With it, that that if the Authar eee 
would int ſome paſſages out has been engaged againſt 
of make; uſe his own Tragedy, | -houſe belonging to the Ad- 
\ Which he y very | | 
C, bid yo r What 
might be 2 Was 
oem, in queſtion, were it not for 
Au- ſubmitted to their laws, anc 
reſc e He 
e | and deſcribes 
i i world to 
| chief ta luxu- 
Out do, 1 kerk, who 
| Hero, 4 Indies thre* 
deavours $0, 4. their inha- 
ſeems very . | ſubjects, re- 
Antonides. Ha fnigns. that a. 1 I | in very ſtrong. he cruelties he and 
tween the Godigf the Y. the God of | Auttered «from the Spaniards. The Poet 
(4) A little ri- (4), the two Deities ao 1 i Pegaſus from the Muſes, and fol- 
— Ame 200 of the 2 e 
"* the V caſt a vaſt quantity af t countries, whi iſh the Fleet wich all their 
a rakes d ad Ids touch, which threw him into /. precious merchandiſes, and deſcribes in a lofty ſtyle 
famtneſs, till he had vomited it up agent. ze countries themſelves, as well as what they pro- 
and land mited together, produced ? ve duce. Having given the reader am exalted idea of 
have mentioned. Antonides is much happier in the the Dutch trade in the remote parts of the world, 
deſcription he gives us of that part of Amſterdam, he gives a noble repreſentation of the power of the 


which is called the New J  He-compares . Eafi-India Company, b Ding. a. fad ” 
quick manner in which the bllngs vere ral ther, hi ndia r deſeribing fight, 
1 the manner in Which the walls af +1 Winer p12 
N 


Fear of his age he began his ſtudies under the 
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is work was, that he durſt not —— 14 | 
| moderate ſoever he was, it would be b 
It ſeems, that aſter his marriage he did not much ind | | | 
ted him ; and within a few years he fell into a cn ¹jõg¾ tion; which, after he had 
nguiſned under it ſome time, put an end to his liſe, Sept. the 18th 1684, being chen but 
thirty ſeven years and a few. months old, leaving no chi behind him. He is eſteemed 
by the beſt judges, the moſt eminent Dutch Poet after Vondel whom he in evefy thing 
ſtudied to imitate; and indeed he excels him in ſome” particulars, as in the ſwectneſs * | 
his expreſſions, and the ſmoothneſs of his ſtyle; but for accuracy and loftitiefs he is infe- 
rior to his original. It might N = be ſaid, that he is in compariſon to Vondel, what 
Statius is with regard to Virgil. But if we conſider that his genius was ripe very ſoon, 
and that he was but twenty four years old when he publiſned his Poem on The River Y, 
it may well be ſuppoſed, that if he had lived long enough to prune the luxuriance of his 
youthful imagination, to moderate the force of his genius, and to poliſh his ſtyle, he 
would perhaps have arrived to the utmoſt degree of perfection. It is certain that there 
are very few Dutch Poems, in which are found ſuch ſtrong, and at the fame time ſach 
eaſy and ſmooth expreſſions, as are to he met with in his Kiver Y. Some imagine the 
great uſe he makes of compound words render his ſtyle turgil and too ſwelling j' but 
others ſay, that if this is a fault, it ſhews however the Poet's fruitful invention, Theſe 
compound words have a great gth in the Dutch tongue, and ſerye to expreſs at once 
whole actions, and convey by one ſingle ſtroke the livelieſt and ſtrongeſt images to the 
mind. The works of our Poet have vo why ſeveral times, either ſeparately; or all 
together, having been collected by his r Anthony Janſz (%, The laſt edition of 77) Th ;, 
all his works was printed by Nicholas Ten Hoom at Amſterdam in the year 1 714 in 4to, — * 
(c) Extrated under the direction of David van Hoogſtraaten, one of the maſters. of the Latin ſchool in?“ 
Lene, l V that city, who added to it the life of that famous Poet (c). We ſhall give in a note the 
Hoogſtraaten. judgment, which ſome learned Gentlemen have paſſed on Antonides's works . 


1 . ; ; 1 . 
he dry pt es 
hk poetic genus: His buſineſs 


rior to them. Mr. Hoogſtraaten thinks, the Poct is That entitled Bella chains, is not much inferior to 
too bold, in having formed of his own ny, it; bat it muſt be conſeſſed that he, as well as Von- 
t number of compound words; though it m 
— they give a great ſtrength to the Dutch thoſe that are the moſt! 
(9) Journal Li- lan ay FE K | 


teraire, 1714, 57 Lark verſes, which — to come very near to to find the conſtruction of them. B 
1 the file of the Antients.] reader will not per- ent atonement for * 

* haps be difpleaſed to find them here. 55 

* . ? TS 


© Callliopen — Bites confungere Pbæ bo, | 
fr wittem vat? neftere gaider Hann. miunts and Elegies; and a 
© Rottera conjungio quid non ſperabis ab ifo? 


Ona arum mor brirura erer , a with regard to the 
. — — a as 2 ce author wrote them in haſte ; for 
„ att, te a dai oe 194), © found tall, abd the tion of ach va 
_ © Dotrbus ingemii referat ff filia matrem, © Ned; Sometimes we ſhall | ſe | 
Duot natas, wates tot dabit iftt mu. pieces following, which all conclude in the ſame man- 
Aera Pitridas, proles dabit altera Phæbum; ner, conduQting the new married couple to bed, and 
' Parnaſjum” referet ingenioſa bmp. a Rm iſſue” after, nine months; and all this 
At wvos eeterno ſoczati feedere amantes, dean a very turgid file (11). But as our Poet /,,\ Tournal 
nun quos Hud um junxit, & unts amor, died Young, and Om bur few pieces, if any, 7.reraire, ub; 
© Vivite fealices, & plure? reddite Pharhor, except his River Y, after he was married, it is not ſupra, p. 409, 


Et plures olim reddite Pitridas. unreaſonable to think, that theſe were the fruits of his 410. 
teu n. ee a 
[31 .; i arned Gentlemen bave t „ to which ſhe arri wards.” 
Er have” obſerved al. Fee . 2 
[Cþ ready (10) what is faid of his Poem on the River x * 


IAM $4453 * | | 
_ © ANTONINUS PIUS. (TITUS. AURELIUS. FULVIUS or FULVUS _ 
BOIONIUS) the Roman Emperor, was born at Lanuvium in Italy, the 19th of 'Sep- 
tember in the year of the Chriſtian Era 86 * father's family was originally from Jal. Capito- 
Niſmes in Languedoc. His father Aurelius Fulvus, and his two grandfathers were ad- * 
yanced to the higheſt offices at Rome. Arrius Antoninus his grandfather by mother's edit. Schrevet;, 
ſide, was twice Conſul, and a man of great reputation ſor probity and virtue, and re- —— 
markable for having pitied his friend Nerva on account of W made Emperor (5). () idem, ibid. 
Our Antoninus was educated firſt under his two grandfathers Arrius Antoninus, and 
Aurelius Fulvus, and behaved in ſuch a manner | towards his relations, that he endeared 
himſelf to all of chem; upon which account he had ſeveral conſiderable eſtates left to him. 
He was extremely fond; of a country life, which however did not prevent him from being 
Preferred to ſeveral offices of importance, which he diſcharged to the ſatisfaction of every 
perſon. His character in all reſpects is one of the nobleſt that can be imagined [4]. He 
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A His character in all reſpefts is ils nobleft that (Ai)! He was facetious, and eaſy in converſation (4). (z) M. Antoni- 
can be imagined.) -'To begin with that, which was was exact and diligent in his ceconomy, and took nus's Medirarions 
of leaſt importance, the advantages of | his . perſon ; great care of his eſtate ) but was ſo far from uſurping Sauen by 
he was tall and well made, his voice was agreeable, upon the properties of others, that he was very I. C pz. 

1) Capitolin, His. countenance majeſtic (1), and at the ſame time beral of his dum, and even magnificent in his ex- (z) Bd. book 1. 

* ug aa. had all the marks of humanity and-benevolence in it pences upon all proper occaſions. He lent A 13. 


ANT 


was Conſul in the year 120 3 and ohe ef che fur Conſular Perſenm cheſen by Hidilati for 

the government of Italy, and afterwards Proconful of Aſia, whete he acquired a greater 

reputation than even his grandfather himſelf, Upon his returti to Rome Hadrian gave 
Lr : > 81 1 Wera ls Hum 


ble ſums at a very low intereſt. 
ſober and tem ſo that 
ſion for any diſcharge 

=> days together, 

4) Tillemont, His place (4) ; and that he might 
Ge 4 Emper. for the mana of 
tom. 2- Part 2. a little piece of dry bread before he admitted thoſe per- 
p — ſons, who came to pay their compliments to him 

(s) "Capitol: ubi never any thing extraordi in 
ſupra, and Victor lodging, and contented mſelf with whatever offered, 


He was extremely 
nature having no 


in Vita Anton. without being in pain for the luxuries of life (6). 
Pi _, wet s le care of his body without too 
- 4 much adorning or neglecting of it. He 3 his 
cap. 1 3. and lib. health, not as a man fond of life, but fo far as was 
6. cap. 28. expedient to prevent the neceſſity of having recourſe 
(7) Ibid. to Phyſicians (7). He had an excellent genius, great 
learning and politeneſs, and a very eloquence ; 
and at the time was a man of prodigious ap- 
(3) Tillemont, Plication (8). He was ſubject to exceſſive pains oſ 
p. 500. the head ; and yet aſter thoſe were over, he returned 
(9) Anton. Me- freſh and vigorous to his affairs (9) He was maſter 
dit. ubi ſupra: of great ſagacity, and took care for the moſt inconſi- 
derable events, with a mind that was always calm and 
ſerene ; and he never ated any thing without the 

advice of his friends. He examined all that was 
ed to him with attention, and enquired 
into the bottom of affairs, without being amuſed by 
2 , reſolving to underftand the whole, be- 
2 he determined to act. But he continued firm and 
inflexible in what he had once reſolved after 
ſufficient deliberation. He was no leſs in ob- 
ſerving the manners and diſpoſitions of men, than 
(10) Tillem. p. in the conduct of affairs (10). He was not at all 
500, 501, ard ambitious of honours and (11) ; and Ha- 


M. Anton. Me- drian, when he gave him the title of Cæſar, faid, 
ditat. B. 6.caP- that he knew that he was a man, who of all others 
- 1) Antonin. Was leaſt ſollicitous to have a ſhare in the Govern- 
 Meditat. B. 11 ment, and was fo far from wiſhing to obtain the ſove- 
c. 13. reign power, that he received it with reluctance (12). 
(2) Dion Caſſi When he exhibited the publick ſpectacles, and in all 
* the publick buildings, congiaries, and other things 
of that nature, he only what he thought it 

was his duty to do, without conſidering the judgment, 

which men might paſs upon it. For he was very far 

from that abſurd vanity, which leads men to be fond 

of the applauſes of the le, and to endeavour to 

procure them by low ſervile flattery, and condeſ- 

cenſions to them. He was averſe from flattering others, 

(13) Anton. or ſuffering others to flatter him (13). He was never 
Meditat. lib. 1. the leaſt jealous of thaſe, who were diſtinguiſhed for 


cap. 13- and |. 6. their eloquence, their knowledge of the laws, or an 
TM 2 As other eminent qualification ; — always readily Yield. 
n bas“ ed them the ſuperiority, and contributed to the ut- 

moſt of his , that every one of them mi 
(14) Anton. appear confpicuous in their profeſſion (14). He ob- 
Meditat. B. 1. ſerved with the greateſt exactneſs all the Roman laws 
Cape 13» 


and cuſtoms, but without ſeeming to affect an oſten- 
Thid- tatious attachment to them (15). 


(15) He was religious 
(16) Ibid. B. 6. without any 


tincture of ſuperitition (16). The Hi- 


Cape 28. ſtorians obſerve, that he always performed himſelf the 
ſacrifices and other acts of Religion, unleſs he was in- 
diſpoſed, and ſhewed 22 the whole a re- 

(17) Pauſan. and veneration ſor Deity (17). Reineſius 

lib. 8. 18) mentions an inſcription of the year 143 upon a 

(18) Jnſcript monument, which the Senate and people of Rome had 

p. 308. edit erected to the honour of this Em „ on account of 

Hiphie and E137” his care and peculiar reſpect for all the publick ce- 


remonies. This inſcription commends him likewiſe 
for having joined the greateſt goodneſs and benevo- 
lence with the ſtricteſt regard for juſtice. As he was 
very exact in ſtudying the real characters of men, and 
conſequently choſe none but perſons of the moſt ſo- 
lid merit for his friends, ſo he was firm and conſtant 
in his triendſhips, without ever relaxing the leaſt in 


his rds for them. He never hearkened to any 
ſuggeſtions againſt them; he was never jealous or 
ſuſpicious, or ready to reproach them for the ſlight 


faults, which they might commit. There were but 


few things which he concealed from them; and thoſe 
any affairs relating to the State (19). 
grace to all theſe no- 
1 5 Antoninus, was that there was no- 
OL. II. 


(19) Anton. Me- were never 
dirat, B. 1. cay- But what added the 
133 and B. 6. ble 
cap. 28. 


Occa- 


ght occahons bore extremely well the ill manners of this 


54 


4 ien - by | C13; . — | : 
thing of exceſs or oftentation in his condudt ] nothing 
mean, or affected, nothing unbecoming or ſingular, 


in ſhort nothing that favoured of the imer or $0- 2 54 x 
phaſt. Every thing ſhewed. him to bea man of the 
moſt conſummate character, firm, and ſerious, always 
equal, always: great, maſter of himſelf, and wor- 
thy of the ſuperiority over others; Without the leaft 
violence, impetuoſity or irregularity, and actuated 
oy the moſt 7 rules of wiſdom. It was remark- 
able, that he knew extremely well when to ſhew 
non and mildneſs ; for his natural diſpoſition was en; 
and gentle. He was grave and ſteady, without ap- N 
a s of a ſevere and moroſe temper, 
and without being inflexible to entreaty, On the contra- 
ry he was generous and humane to every body, and 
even to ill men, whom he was contented with re- 
ſtraining from doing puniſh- 
ing them with the ſeverity, which they de 
Hadrian conſulted him . an) point, he 
advice 1 and after 


; he 
at Smyrna in the 
becauſe it was the beſt in that city. The So- 
phiſt, who was then abſent, and who was of an harſh 
as ſoon as ever he returned, and found his houſe 
filled with people, began to clamour extremely, as if 
been driven out of his on habitation; ſo 
that Antoninus refolved immediately to leave it, tho 
it was late at night, and to remove to another. 
Polemon ſome years after came to Rome, and went 
to pay his compliments to Antoninus, who was then 
— Antoninus received him with the utmoſt 
civility, and only put him in mind in a metry and 
agreeable manner of what had paſſed at Smyrna. For 
when he ordered an apartment to be pre for 
him, he added, that no body ſhould oblige him to 
remove out of it. An Actor likewiſe complaining, that 
Polemon had forced him out of the theatre at noon- 
day, and 1 for juſtice 3 he repli 
that he had forced him out of the houſe at midnight, 
and yet he had not appealed (21). We have many (21) Philoſtrat. 
other inſtances of the goodneſs of his temper under the 25 P. 533, 524 
higheſt 3 9 Valerius Omulus, _ 
maring among ings the porphyry pillars in his 
houſe, he asked whence he had —_— — e 
lus, inſtead cf conſidering it as an honour, that the 
ſhould commend the ornaments of his houſe, 
anſwered him bluntly, that he ought to be deaf and 
dumb at another man's houſe. Antoninus ſhewed no 
manner of reſentment at this, and upon many other 
Omulas. Inter alia etiam hoc civilitatis 0 præci- 
fuum argumentum eft, quod quum domum Omuli vi ſens, 
. columnas oo, 6k 1 gary unde eas ha- 
beret ; atque Omulus ei dixiſſet, Quum in domum ali- 
2 & mutus & ſudrus eſto, 28 1 us 
Omuli multa joca ſemper patienter tulit (22). 42 01, 
ſent for A of the Stoic Philoſopher, => the 4 \ 8 
Eaſt, in order to be Preceptor to M. Aurelius, Apol- 
lonius brought with him ſeveral of his diſciples ; and 
when he arrived at Rome, Antoninus ordered him to 
come to him, to receive the young Prince under his 
care; but he anſwered, that it was the ſcholar's duty 
to come to his Maſter. The Emperor only ſmiled at 
this odd humour of the Stoic, who had condeſcended 
to come from the Eaſt to Rome, and yet would not go 
from his houſe to the However he ſent Aure- | 
lius to hear his Lectures (23). Vet with all theſe emi- (23) Idera, cp, 
nent virtues he did not eſcape cenſure; for. Julian the 10. 2nd Lucian. 
Apoſtate in his Ce/ars (24) reproaches him for hay- © ., Draga. 
ing indulged his paſſions with regard to women, tho' B B ©* 
ze he — 
report, 


at the ſame time his Government; cg my 
and there was a publick that he had raiſed (24) Tom. 2. 
Fabius Repentinus to the office of Prefect of the Præ- — of noi 
torium upon. the 2 pong r 
Sed Repentinus famoſa woce percuſſus eit, ber con- 

ales Princis ad * (25)- Julian (25) Capitol- 
(26) likewiſe ani madverts upon him for being too exact c. 3. 
in things of _— conſequence. (26) Ubi ſupra. 


64) Ste Tille- 
ont, Hiſt. des 
Ks tom - 
2. Part 2. pag · 
507. edit. Brux- 

elles 1711. 


(27) Capitol. c. 


+ and Aurel. 


(23) Tillem. p. 
506. 


(29) Capitol. 
cap» 4+ 

(30) Spart. in 
Pits Adrian, 


c. 24+ 
(31) Pag. 508. 


ing his 3 
(31) Idem, ibid. ne(s con 


(33) Lib. 70» 


(34) Lib. 8. 


wju Numiſmat. 


lib. 8. apud Til- 
kmont, p. 50g. 


che Imperial di 


complaints were made to 
managed affairs under Hadrian, and divers oſ them 


E 


in hiſtor y. Paulanias 


5 ? 


thy t | 1 | 
i [ D] A general idea of his conduct and 


ANT 


Il, in order * conſult him in the adminiſtation of affairs (c). (, 3 


That Emperor. upon the death of I. A 
ſolved to adopt our Antoninus in his room 


8 
2 


ius Verus Cejonius, whom he had adopted, re- 
nus in [B},, which was executed the 
upon this condition, that he ſhould likewiſe adopt M. Annius 
who was afterwards called M. Aurelius, and L. Commodus, the ſon of L. Verus 


5th of February 


Verus, his wife's ne- 


Cejonius deceaſed (d). Hadrian dying the tenth of July following he was raiſed to the 
Empire, and had the title of Pius given him by the Senate [CJ. We have no particular 


or regular account of 


LI Reſolved, ie adapt. our Antoni nus in bir um.] 
Some Authors write (27), that Hadrian adopted him 
for his ſucceffor on account of his filial piety, having 
obſerved” one day that he ſupported his father or father: 


in-law, who was infirm with old age, as they came 


into the Senate 3 which appears to have been his uſual 
cuſſotn. This regard to ſo fear a relation was no 
very conſiderable action with reſpect to him, But 


ian had many other rol pou of his merit 
(28), and "adopted him, becauſe he thought him a 


perſon well” qualified for the Empiie, very able 
to ſupport him, "when his body or mind ſhould decline 
thro” "age. "Antoninus after his adoption gave very 
confiderable 1 
his own private eſtate, and paid all that Hadrian 
had promrſed for that ſolemnity. The Cities upon 
thoſe occaſions uſed to offer to the Princes very large 
ſums of money inſtead of crowns. But he remitted 
the Whole to the cities of Italy, and half of it to the 
reſt. He contributed likewiſe very liberally to the 
works which Hadrian had undertaken, and acted with 
the utmoſt deference and obedience to him as lon 
as he lived (29), except when that Emperor wan 
w put an end to his own life, or ordered the execution 
of others 300. _— 

CI Had the title of Pius given him by the Senate.] 
Mr. Tillemont (41) tranſlates this word by the French 


Bon or good, becauſe that word properly ſignifies the 


tenderneſs and affeftion mingled with reſpect, which 
we obſerve” in perſons of good temper towards thoſe 
who are related to them, as parents, children, and like- 
wiſe towards their country. Antoninus had always 
diſcharged this towards all his relations; and 
it is Mid, that the care which he took in aſſiſt- 
father-in-law and Hadrian in his fick- 
ted to the procuring him this ſurname (32). 
Several other reaſons” are mentioned beſides this; as 
articularly his reſcuing ſeveral perſons from the re- 
ents or frenzy of Hadrian ; his innate mildneſs 


"and good temper ; his regard for religion ; and, ac- 


cording to Dion Caſſius (33) becauſe when ſeveral 
im againſt thoſe who had 


were accuſed by name, he refuſed to hear all thoſe 
complaints, and faid, that he ought not to begin his 
with actions, which were invidious and diſagree- 

He is ſtiled Pius even in the medals of the 
year 138, and all the ſucceſſive ones; and it is parti- 
cularly by this glorious title that he is diſtinguiſhed 
(34) tells us, that he deſerved 

not only this title, but Iikewiſe that which was an- 
tiently given to Cyrus of Father of Mankind. The 


Games which he appointed at Puteoli in honour of 
(35) Spanheim Hadrian, were called Pia 
de Pre/tartia & reſt of the Emperors who 


(3 5). Commodus and the 
ucceeded him, - aſſumed the 
ſame title of Pius, which only ſerved for the moſt 
to ſhew the world more conſpicuouſly how unwor- 

wy wer of x,” 7 ont on apt 
govern ment, 
which is à great and noble one.) He lived in the fame 
manner after he was Emperor as he had done, while 
he was a private perſon, or rather he ſhewed himſelf 
to have A. prey man, while he continued 
in a private ſtation, and his merit appeared ſtill - 
er, ii he was advanced to the e He Sed 
ity by his condeſcenſion and fami- 
harity with others. He admitted his friends to his 
preſence with the utmoſt freedom. He would ſuffer 
none but his ſlaves to wait upon him. © He treated the 
Senate with the fame regard, as he himſelf deſired to 


meet with from the Emperors, when he was a Sena 


argelies to the army and people out of 


it (49); K 


the tranſactions of his reign, ſince Capitolinus has written in a very 
confuſed manner; and we have only an abrid | 
lin now remaining. So that we have n 

and government, which is a great and noble one [DJ. He took prodigious care 


ent of Dion Caſſius's Hiſtory by Xiphi- 
ing but a general idea of s conduct 
ot 
the 


tor. He gave an account of every thing that he did 

both to the Senate and the People. When he asked 

for the Conſulſhip and other offices for himſelf and 

his ſons, he follicited for them like a private perſon | 

(39) Marcus Antoninus tells us (37), that it was (36) Se Capitol 
is Emperor, who after he had adopted him, di- „ 4 Antonins 

veſted him of all pride and vain-glory, and reduced“ d Tillem. 

him to the opinion, that it was poſſible to live in the (4 > Lib. — 

court without a troop of guards and followers, magni- * 

ficent apparel, torches, ſtatues, and other circumſtan- 

ces of pomp and grandeur; but that a man may con- 

tract himſelf almoſt to the ſtate of a private perſon, 

and yet for all that not become the more baſe or re- 

mifs in thoſe publick affairs, in which power and au- 

thority are requiſite. He lived with his friends, as 

Capitolinus informs us, as if he had nat been Empe- 

ror ; he converſed, walked, and diverted himſelf with 

them; he invited them to his publick and private 

feaſts, and went himſelf to viſit them, and whenever 

they were prevented by any buſineſs from giving him 

their company at his table or in his journies, he was 

not at all offended at it, or abated the leaſt of his 

any for them, being willing that they ſhould en- 

joy a. full liberty of acting according to their own 

convenience. He would not ſuffer either his friends 

or his freedmen, whom he treated with a great deal 

of ſeverity, to. abuſe their intereſt with him ; and he 

never gave them an opportunity to do it, becauſe he 

did every thing E himſelf, and in the view 

of the world. He gave audience to all who came to 

propoſe any thing ſor the publick advantage. He 

was pleaſed when any good advice was offered him, 

and did not ſhew the leaſt impatience that his own 

opinion ſhould be freely oppoied, and bore, without 

complaining, the hard imputations which were caſt 

upon his conduct. He paid the honour to 

true Philoſophers, and ſuffered thoſe, who were onl 

in 9 ſuch, without reproaching them wi 

their hypocriſy. He took ſo particular a care of all 

the people of his Empire, that it was evident he con- 

ſidered them all as really belonging to himſelf, and com- 

poſing one great family, of Which himſelf was tle 

head (38). He knew exactly the ſtate of the Pro. (58) Carte I. 44. 

vinces and the revenues of them. He recomm pra. 

to the Governors to act with lenity in collecting the 

taxes, and whenever they appeared ſaulty, he obliged 


them to give a ſtrict account of their adminiſtration. 


He heard very favourably all perſons who came with 

any complaints to him, and found no manner of 

pleaſure in enriching himſelf by the oppre ſſion of his 

ſubjects; fo that all the Provinces flouriſhed under his 

reign (39). He was a great lover of juſtice, and no (39) Idem, it's. 
confideration could ever prevent hun from giving 

every perſon his right. He made a great many ex- 

cellent regulations in the Law, with the advice of 

ſeveral eminent Civilians, Vinidius or Vindius Ve- 

Tus, Salvius Valens, Voluſianus Metianus or M- 

cianus, Ulpius Marcellus, and Jabolenus, Who are 

almoſt all of them famous for the fragments, which 

are till remaining of their writings. It is ſaid, that 

it was he who appointed, that no man, who had 

been acquitted of a crime, ſhould. be tried again for 
e choſe thoſe for Governors of Provinces, (40) Tillemorr, 
who appeared to him to be lovers of juſtice as well p. 513. 

as himſelf; and when they had diſcharged their duty 

in a proper manner, he rewarded. them by peculiar 


"honours and preſents, and did not recall them for 


ſeveral years, or even till they deſired it, which was 
the caſe of Orphitus Prefect of Rome. Gavius Max- 
imus, who was a perſon of great exactneſs, was 


twenty years Prefect of the Pretcrium (41). But with (41) Capitol. 
5 3 


regard ſapra. 


Ir 


the management of the publick revenues E], but was extremely us in the diſtribu? 

tion of his own eſtate, upon all proper occaſions [FJ]. He never put any Senator to 

death ; but having convicted one of parrtide, ho confeſſed his crime, and the laws of 

nature not ſuffering ſuch a perſon to ve, he ordered him to be baniſhed” to a deſolate 

iſland (e). Attilius Tatianus and Priſcianus were accuſed of having formed conſpiracies 

againſt him; the latter of whom killed himſelf, and the former was oiaſerBecd by a 

decree of the Senate, and was the only perſon puniſhed in that manner under Antoninus, 

who always took a particular care of his ſon, and would not ſuffer any enquiry to be 

made after thoſe who had been engaged in either of theſe conſpiracies (). And when / 14m, 

the Senate was very urgent with him for that purpoſe; he anſwered, he was not wil 

ling it ſhould be ſeen that there were a 8 who did not love Him (g). Ce) vidor. 

He had very few wars during his reign [G], and e he carried on by his Lieutenants. 7 4 

He never engaged in any but upon abſolute neceſſity,” having an averſion to the ſhedding 

even of his enemies blood. He was fond of peace, and even in war preferred the repu- 

tation of juſtice to all the advantages which might be gained by victory. He was more 

intent upon preſerving the bounds of his Empire than extending them (b)) And He (+) Tillemonty 
. (36 + ? *. „ Gkten ? . 


- - 
4 


e) Capitol. c. 8. 


8 7% 


(42) Don. Caſf. 


kb. 70. 


(43) Tillemont, 
5. 514+ 


(44) Lib. 8. 


regard to thoſe officers, whoſe conduct was exception- 
able, he was ſatisfied with only removing them from 
their employments, without ſhewing any other mark 
of ſeverity. towards them (42). | 
EI He took prodigious care of the management of 
the publick revenues.] He employed the income of 
his great eſtate in liberalities to his friends and ſol- 
diers ; but he took prodigious care of the diſtribution 
of the publick money; ſo that he leſſened his own 
private fortune, and left the treaſury extremely rich. He 
was very careful of the proviſions, and extended his 
exactaeſs to the things of the leaſt importance. He 
took away the penſions, which Hadrian had given to 
a great many perſons of no conſequence, and ſaid that 
it was an unworthy thing, or rather a cruelty, to ſuf- 
fer the Commonwealth to be conſumed by thoſe, who 
were not of the leaſt ſervice to it. He retrenched 
among other penfions that, which had been given to 
one Meſomedes a Lyric Poet, who, was eſteemed by 

ian, becauſe he had written Verſes in honour 
of his favourite Antinous. Caracalla afterwards raiſed 
a monument to this Poet. We find by Euſebius and 
Suidas, that he was a Cretan. There are ſome of 
his verſes ſtill extant (43). Antoninus fold all the uſe- 
leſs goods, and even the lands belonging to the Crown, 
being ſatisfied with his own eſtates, when he went in- 
to the . He never would take any long * 
ney, uſe he thought that the nce e 
Court = always a — to a 8 whatever 
care the Emperor might take to retrench the expences 
of it. This gave him an opportunity of receiving ad- 
vices from all the ſeveral Provinces of the Empire, as 
he reſided generally at Rome, which was the center 


of it. | 

IF] Generous in the 1 of his own eftate up- 
on all proper occaſions. } His prudent management ne- 
ver expoſed him to the imputation of avarice, be- 
cauſe he ſhewed ſufficiently upon all occations how 
little love he had for money. He refuſed the. eſtates, 
which were left him by thoſe, who had children of 
their own. . He reſtored to the children the eſtates, 
which had been confiſcated on account of their fathers 
crimes, except in thoſe caſes, wherein it is neceſſary 
to make ſatisfaction to the Provinces, which had been 
plundered by them. Confiſcations were much more 
rare under than under any other Emperor. He 
abſolutely removed informers. He was. always ready 
to remit. the taxes, whenever there was occaſion. 
Thoſe perſons, « who had obtained for themſelves the 
right of Roman Citizens, were not always able to 
procure it for their children, who ſtill continued 
Greeks, according to Pauſanias's expreſſion (44) ; and 
in that caſe the father could not leave them his eſtate, 
but was obliged to give it to ſtrangers, if he had no 


relations who were Citizens, or elſe the Treaſury 


ſeized it. But Antoninus ordered that the children ſhould 
be intitled to the inheritance, having more regard to 


the laws of humanity, than to thoſe, which had been 


ſo favourable to the avarice of the Emperors. His 
care in retrenching uſeleſs expences, was deſigned 


ing overthrown by an 
them all to be rebuilt, not only by encouraging the 


a company of g Ladies in honour of his wife. 
He ſupphed the Senators and Magiſtrates with money 


to diſcharge their ſeveral employments. He furniſhed 


the expence of the public ſ It is ſaid, that 
he gave the right of a Colony to the City of Antioch 


(45). He was by no means fond of buildings how- (4 5) Tillemont, 


ever he raiſed ſeveral publick edifices at Rome and in p. 514, 515: 


the parts adjacent, particularly the Port of Cajeta, and 
that of Terracina, which he repaired, and the tomb 
of Hadrian, which he finiſhed. He built likewiſe 
ſeveral new edifices at Puteoli. He gave money to 
ſeveral Cities for the repairing of old | buildings, or 
raiſing of new ones, particularly in Greece, Ionia; 
Syria, and Carthage. He made the town of Pallan- 
tium in Arcadia a free City, and evempted it from 
tribute, becauſe it was reported, that Evander with a 
part of the inhabitants of that place had ſormerly 
built a city where Rome afterwards ſtood. The 


misfortunes, which happened under his reign, ſhewed 


the extent of his liberality, by the care, Which he 
took in repairing the loſſes, which were -occafioned 


by them. For there was at Rome a famine; an in- 
undation of the Tiber, and a fire, which made great 
devaſtation. The Cities of Narbonne in Gaul and 
Antioch in Syria, and the Forum of Carthage were 


. likewiſe burnt ; and there raged a peſtilence in Arabia. 


During the famine he bought a great quantity of corn, 
wine, and oil, and Auel them to — 
at his own ch The apprehenſion of a famine 
people againſt him, 


once excited a tumult among the 

l madly 1+ wn ſo far as to cait ſtones at 
him. However inſtead of puniſhing this ſedition, 
he only gave an account of his conduct to the people 
in order to appeaſe them. The Cities of Cos and 
Rhodes, with ſeveral others in Lycia and Caria, be- 
uake, Antoninus procured 


inhabitants to uſe their endeavours, but by contribut- 
ing himſelf very conſiderably for that purpoſe. There 
was likewiſe in his time a great earthquake in th 
Helleſpont, which opened a paſſage to the ſea in the 
midſt of the land, and entirely overthrew the city of 
Cyzicum with its temple, which was at that time the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful in the world (46): 

[G Very few wars. during bis reign.) Some wri- 
ters inform us, that he was engaged in no war during 
_ three years which he reigned ; and 
uſe of this inſtance to ſhew, that it is not 
eaſe, which corrupt men, but the perverſeneſs 
own ag Om It is true, he never commanded in 
— there happened ſome wars under his 

he Moors took up arms in Africa, 
them out of their own territories, and 
to fly to the furtheſt 


© 


1793 


— 8 
obliged 
of Libya among the peo- 


ple of Mount Atlas (7), and reduced them to c 


15 


ceſſity of deſiring peace (48). The Brigantes, a 
of Britain, having made an incurſiom upon the coun- 
try ſubject to the Romans, Lollius Urbicus the 

vernor of that Province ſubdued them 3 and 


111 


6 incipal honour of this victory was aſcribed to 
_ to enable him to upply thoſe, which were ſer- — though he reſided at Rome all that time. 
viceable or neceſſary, He beſtowed privileges and He took. away from them the of their 


pions in ol the Provinces upon Philoſophers and 
Teachers of Rhetoric. He gave many noble preſents 
to the Raman people and the army, He maintained | 


(4 
lib. $. 
(48) Capitol. in 


LS 


(46) dem, 516, 


$TF« 


7) Pauſan. 
1 


Vita Anton. Pit. 


* * 


—— aan 


often made uſt of -Scipio's expreſſion, that he choſe; rather to ſave one citizen than kill a 


e e enemies (i). By this conduct he made himſelf univerſally revered and eſteemed in 


that age, and admired by poſterity HJ. In the year 139 he reſolved to marry his daughter 
(+) Tillem. . Amaia Fauſtina to M. Aurelius, * ſucceeded him in the Empire (t), and in 141 his 
85. own wife Fauſtina died, whoſe behaviour is repreſented to have very looſe and irre- 


gular. Antoninus obſerved this with great t, and endeavoured as much as poſſible 
to conceal/it from publick infamy. However he deified her after her death, and erected 
temples to her, and paid her all the honours that ſuperſtition could direct him to (). In 72; le 5. 22. 
14 he gave the Tribunitial and Proconſular Power to M. Aurelius; and we are in 4 
by the Alexandrian Chronicle, that the ſame year he remitted all the publick debrs, and 
burnt all the papers relating to the ſecurity of them, which had been preſerved in the 
Treaſury. ſhewed a roy oh"; regard for M. Aurelius, whereas he acted in a dif- 
ferent manner with reſpett to L. Verus, having obſerved the vicious turn of his diſpoſi- 
— 4 This great and good Emperor died about the ſeventh of March 161, having . len, g 
lived nty three years, and rei twenty three -years, ſeven months, and ſixteen 532. 
. days after Hadrian's death (n). e ſhall mention ſome of the circumſtances which at- {n) ldem, pag- 


tended his death [7]. He was univerſally lamented ; and the people regretted the loſs 54. 
l | | | - 


and carried on to the middle 
the Gulf of Forth and Clyde 
other writers Edinborough and 
endeavours to prove this by ſe- 
There are ſome medals of 3 


Conſulſhip, that is after the year 139, and before 145, 
and in the tenth year of his 'Tribuneſhip, that is in 


in extent, 
of Scotland | 


147. Father Pagi upon very flight grounds places 
(49) Tillem. p. the war in Britain the year 140 (49). He ma- 
$18, 519. naged ſeveral wars by his Generals againſt the Ger- 
mans, Dacians, and many other nations, and ſtoppec 
the incurſions 'of the Alans, and ſuppreſſed a rebelli- 
(50) Capitol. a5; on of the Jews (50), which was undoubtedly the ſame 
fepra. war Which was carried 'on in at the time that 
Juſt — had a conference at Epheſus with Try- 
(52) Juſtin. Dia- pho after that Anto- 


150 (51). It is ſaid, 0 
bog. p. 217, 227- ninus 22 Jews to circumciſe their own chil- 
edit. Paris 1636. dren, but not thoſe of other nations, under the penalty 

of being ſubjected to the laws made N againſt 
Eunuchs. The manner in which the Jews of 
him ſhews, that notwithſtanding their rebellion he 
was very mild and favourable to them. There was 
at that time at the mouth of the Boryſthenes, or a 
little above it a Greek city, named Olbia, very fa- 
mous among the Antients. This city, which was then 
probably a free and i t Commonwealth, hav- 
ing made war againſt the Tauroſcythians, who are ſup- 
pos d to have been the Scythians that inhabited the Tauric 
Cherſoneſus and the adjacent country, Antoninus ſent 
the Roman t to their aſſiſtance, who defeated the 
| Tauroſcythians, and obliged them to give hoſtages to 
(52) See Arran. the Citizens of Olbia (52). gs 


. rever'd and efttentd in that age, and 
Geogr. and Ca. admired by poſterity.) He never engaged in any war 
pitol. apud 'Til- but upon abiolute neceſſity, and in ſelf-defence (53)- 
lem. p. 520. He was always fond and deſirous of peace. By th 
) Pavian- lb. humanity of diſpoſition” he was not only beloved by 
8. and Capitol. : : , $ | 
als fates. his ſubjects, who conſidered him as their father and 
protector rather than as their maſter, but likewiſe by 
all the- foreign Princes and nations, who were | 
with admiration of his goodneſs and equity. His 
power and his virtue filled them with the moſt pro- 
found veneration for him. - And therefore as he never 
made war from a ſpirit of ambition upon thoſe WhO of 
continued in ſo the other nations were neither 
able nor willng to interrupt this tranquillity, which 
was more honourable to him than the moſt ſhining 
(54) Eutrop- triumphs in war (54). We are aſſured that no Em- 
Dio. lib. 70, and peror had ever fo great an authority among foreign 
ponent nations as he. An Hiſtorian tells us, without - 
pu Tillemont, ing himſelf farther, that by his authority alone he in. 
(55) Capitol. c. duced King Abgarus to leave the Eaſt. arum fe- 
; 9- 


gem ex orientis partibus foals autoritate' deduxit (55). 

his was. the common Ane of the Princes of Elks 

(56) Caſaub. in (56) ; and E iphanius 7) vites a verſe of that time, 

Capitolin, ich rep this A to have been a perſon 

(57) (pad N of great virtue. He fto by his letters alone the 

ont, P. San. King of the Parthians, who had juſt made himſelf 

maſter of Armenia; and this Prince having deſired, 

that the regal throne which Trajan had taken, ſhould 

be ſent back to him, Antoninus abſolutely refuſed it 

(53) Capitol. cap. (58). His character for juſtice procured him to be 
9 


Judge among the — Kings; and ſeveral batha- 
rous nations laid down their arms in order to ſubmit 
their diſputes to his determination, and to execute his 
decifions. He was arbitrator of the conteſt between 
Rhimethalces and his Tutor, and reſtored the former 
to the Kin of Boſphorus, which the latter had 

bably deprived him of. He received Embaſſies 
ikewiſe from Hircania, Bactria and India. Pha- 
raſmanes King of Iberia came to viſit him at Rome, 
and paid greater regard to him than he had done before 
to Hadrian. The Ladi, a people of Cholcis, receiv- 
ed a King from him, whoſe name was Pacorus. He 


pped gave Princes 1:kewiſe to the Armenians aud Quadi, as 


we learn from ſome medals which are placed undet 
the year 139. The noble qualifications of this Em- 
peror, and the mannet in which he governed the Em- 
pire, have occaſioned 'him, as we obſerve in the 
text of this article, to be compared by moſt of the 
Hiſtorians to Numa, whoſe character nearly reſetnble@ 
his on account of the peace which he rally en- 
joyed, and the care which he took of religious affairs. 
Others are of opinion that he ought not to be compar- 
ed to Numa, or any other Prince, fince he was fo 
much ſuperior to all mankind in virtue. There was 
nothing but what was commendable in his charaQter, 
as Capitolinus informs us; and Paufanias tells us, as 
we obſerved before, that he deſerved to be tiled the 
Father of Mankind. He was ſo greatly admired by 
poſterity, that it is ſaid, the people and the army 
would never conſider any perſon as Emperor, if he 
had not the name of Antoninus, ſo that his ſucceſſors 
aſſumed it for near an age after, and the pwr pt 
a veneration to it than even to thoſe cf the 
Gods themſelves. Severus appointed that all the Em- 
perors ſhould aſſume it as well as that of Auguſtus, 
either becauſe he thought Titus Antoninus to have 
been the happieſt of all Princes, or becauſe it was he, 
or rather Antoninus his ſucceſſor, who firſt 
him. This name, even after it had been 
diſhonoured by the infamous Caracalla, was fo highly 
eſteemed, that the Emperor Macrinus gave it to his 
ſon Diadumenus, for that thoſe who bore that 
name ſhould take the advantage of it, and revolt a- 
inſt him. Alexander Severus refuſed it out of mo- 
deſty, though the Senate, who conſidered it as a mark 
the ſupreme power as well as that of Auguſtus, 
were very iniportunate with him 'to accept it. Alex- 
ander eue himſelf by faying, chat he was appre- 
benſive that his conduct would not anſwer the dignity 
of ſo illaſtrions a name. It is ſaid that the Egyptians 
had an Era or Epocha, which they began with the 
reign of Antoninus, where the Greek Faſi publiſhed 
by Mr. Dodwel likewiſe begin, which, according to 
that learned writer, were probably written by Theon, 
a Philoſopher of great eminence at Alexandria about 
the end of the fourth Century (59). Io) Tillem. . 
TN We ball mention ſome of the circumſtances cubich 532, 523. 
attended his death.} He fell fick after having eaten 
too much cheeſe at ſupper, which occaſioned a vo- 
miting, attended with a fever, that proved fatal to 
him in a few days. The third day of his ſickneſs he 
gave all the neceſſary orders that Marcus Aurelius 


ght ſucceed him without any difficulty, and recom- 
- mended the Empire and his daughter to him. In his 
5 


delirious 


. 


of him 
_ 5 e 


e 


4 pa 
the Senne with che general Co 


was ranked among the Gods 1 0 in Vid 


| been before beſtowed hpon the Beſt Prines, 1 — EEE 4 75 92 — - Fu "4 
$ (q II Were cz) lem, „ sf 
unanimous in extolling his piety;=ae * in the K * 


only Emperor who eber rege Wigfbut any aivif of Hoſtile bſ66d Beitig hed on His ace. . 
count. And he ws fufkly conipared © Nufta; with" fegard tb "gs ee iety, | 
{-) 14cm, ibid. and religion (7) He had the Honour of having the Emperor Gorttan for his Hiſtorian | 1 
[K}. Several Orations were publiſhed under his name, which were generally thought 1 
{+) Cap. 11. not to be his though Marius /Miaximjus the Hiſtorian cited by Capitol inus (5) was of the 
contrary opinion. Hie is ſaid to HavPworked ſeveral Wissel bl his death [ZZ]. St. 
(:) Pe adult. ce. Auſtin (7) mentions #Reſeript of the Emperor Antoninus inſerted"in the Gregorian Code, 


e er sss. in which it was determined, that an huſband ſhould not his wife for adv 
au Tulemont, unleſs he had ſet her himſelf an example of comugal chaſti and that if it was diſeb- 
vered that both of them had been criminal, they ſhonld be niſhed ; it being un⸗ 


juſt, as that Prince obſerves; that inhiſband ſhould oblige his wife to matnitalh her fide- | 
lity to him, when himſelf had broken his own to her. romus aſcribes this () to our rw 42211 . 
Emperor 3 | and tells us, chat the ſame thing is to be found in Ulpian: NY 


& 
N 


Ae fre ee witretith oublie affairs; and rium, E bella & publicd privatimgue geſta 
of the King, who had incurr'd his reſentments. For Volo- Et hac quidem pine (61). 1 eo eue, (61) Idem, 15 
gs K King of Parthia was then making preparations for [LJ He is ſaid t have worked ſenurgi miracles . 3 — = FY 
; whith he ſoon after declar'd againſt the Romans. or his death.) Baronius (62) mentions a Go le (62) Ad ant; 
A little beſdre he died he gave to the 'Tribune for the ption, ſuppoſed to have been taken from. the tem- 139. 6 4. 
watch-word, AE quanimitas, that is, Tranguillity 7 ple of Æſculapius at Rome, which contains divers pre- 
Mind, and then turning himſelf, as if he had ſt tended miraculous cures, which were aſcribed to the 
into a calm lleep, expired. He left his own private remedies that had —_ revealed by this imaginary 
eſtate to his daughter, and proper legacies to all his Deity, The firſt is {aid to have happened in the time of 
(60) Capitol. in friends and doimettics (60). the Emperor Antoninus, hut the inſcription does not 
7. Titi Aen. [XI He hag the honour Tay, o avg the E mperor Gor- mention which of thoſe 5 particularly. Juſtin 
Pii, & Amn. dia for Mr bi/torian.] This Emperor, when he was Martyr, who was at that titne very eminent in the 
Tau. young, wrote 4 beautiful poem inticled Antoninias in church, obſerves, acconding to Mr. * (63), (63) P. 543 N. 
| thirty books, in which he celebrated the lives and wars that it is not difficult for. the Devil, when God 
of Antoninus Pius and Philoſophus, with all their pub- pleaſed to permit him, to diſcover remedics for oh 
lick and private actions. But this work is not now diſeaſes, which himſelf had inflicted, in. order & 
extant. Scrigſit procterea guemadmodum Vi trgilius /Enei- procure himſelf the admiration of the vulgar ; 
dh, Statius Achilleidus, multi alii Niadus, ita etiam as Baronius remarks (64) __ he — 85 (64) Ubi ſupra, 
1 Antoniniados, hoc eft Antoninum Pium & Antoninum repens to the true ones, w 
„ verſibus di fertiumis, libris xxx, vitam illo, the Chriſtians. 


c ANTONHNUSs PHILOSOPHUS MARGUS AURELIUS) the Roman Em- 

ror, was deſcended from an ancient and noble family, which was traced up as high as 
{z) Capitol. ia Numa (a). His father Annius Verus died during his Pretorſhip (). Antoninus Was born (4) Ibid, 
e Ancorini at Rome the. 26th. of April in the year of the Chriſtian Era 121 (ch, while. his grand- ( Till:mont, 


ben, father was the ſecond time Coniul 2 We find, chat he was called by ſeveral-names l.. 6.07% 
14 till he was adopted into the Rureſian family; when he aſſumed that of Mareus Aure- . 
lius Antoninus. "His father dying while he Was very young, he was educated by his (% Capi,” 4, 


Srandfather, w who ea him the beſt maſters in every ſcience, under whom he made a. 
prodigious progreſs, and ſhewed. the ſtrongeſt marks of an excellent genius and a virtu- 


ous diſpoſition [ BJ. Dion Caſſius informs us (e), that he was — to the Emperor () Lib- 6g. 
Hadrian, atmo.” atom, and who gave him, when he was 


be 


it Called by . When he was adopt. rl 
44 by the father's ſide, be received 
| Annius Verus; and Hadrian the Em- 
| 7 
(1) Dion. Caf. on account of the tectitude and conſtancy of his mind(1): 
Nb. 69. p- 779» He has likewiſe this name given him in the apology 
edit. Wechel. of Juſtin Martyr (2). When he was adopted by An: 
2 _ {+ touinus Pius he aſſumed the name of M. Alius Aure- 
— — lius Verus, becauſe Aurelius was the name of Antoni- 
4. P. 559+ nus's family, and lius that of Hadrian's, into which 
(2) Abel 2. p. heenter'd (3). When he became Emperor, he left the 
53- edit. Pa- of Verus to; Lucius Commodus his adopted brother 
(4) 29 (4), and and took that of Antoninus, under which he is gene- 
ub; f ſupra. rally, N in hiſtery. But be is diſtin 
(4) Capitol, in from his predeceſſor Titus Antoninus, either the 
Vita Veri Impe- name of —— or the ſirname of Philo s. which 


117 x 
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= b 
(8) 3 aud Aide; — — Faq 113. 
y perſons indeed commend chat vir- (9) Orat. 9. 
was thought really to poſſeſs tj be- 
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1 
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„ is given him by the canſent of writers f for cauſe; he bad been always! ſuperier to the charms of . 
Selbe, edit, Lug- we do not find: that. hes received it by amy -publick e ich others are While he was 
duni Batav. * or the authority of the Senate (5). e 4 I ver a 
1661. II Shewed the fironge/t- marks of. an excellent ge. the ge | 
(5) Tillemont, ride and; a; virtwous diſpofytion,]| From his carlieſt In- neſe and humanity (00. H. ime 
i ſupra. he behaved. himſelf in ſo good a. manner, that religion, which led hin into all-the myſteries of the pa- 
5 relations were highly fond of him. He aſ. gan. ſuperſtition. For When be was but eight years 
(6) De ſeipſo, lib. pes us himſelf (6), that he had never been wanting old, Hadrian placed him among the Salü or Prieſts 
1 3 in his duty ta his father and mother, of his of Mars, Where he. applied himſelf 2 
0 Aon. . 
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„ whom. he had pted, | Ol iti * 
time to provide a worthy ſucceſſot ſon the Roman Empire, 


Marcus Aurelius. But as he was then not 

oung for ſo im 
this condition, 
the ſon of Ce) 


Qs, page 85 2 7 38 ). Our young Prince was, fo 
he urged 


learn all their ceremonies. This dif conti- 
in him during the whole courſe of his life ; 
began the war againſt the Marcomanni, 
red the ip of the 


ITY 
P 
5 


ods with t ſolem- 
rture in o 
ceremotues. This 

gans themſelves ; and there is a 
ſtill extant, in which the white oxen are intro- 
wiſhing that he might not return victorious, leſt 
deſtroy the le race of them in ſacri- 
. "However, we find that he condemned ſu- 
in others, and t that thoſe perſons 
to be confined to the iflands, who made uſe 
name of the Deity to raiſe terrors in weak 
He baniſhed a man, who was accuſed of hav- 
ing foretold a revolt. He prohibited likewiſe the 
people of Peluſium the worſhip of Serapis on account 
of the crimes, which were committed in thoſe my ſte- 
ries. Nay, he profeſſes himſelſ to be very incredulous 


3 


144] 


he 


aq 


with regard to what is ſaid concerning magic, en- 


chantments, and other pretences of that nature (12). 
He was inſtructed very early in Learning and Philoſophy 
under the moſt „ Ser'e 5k —_ he always 
conſidered as perſons to whom he was extremely oblig'd, 
and whom he rewarded afterwards in a = 
(15) Capit. c. 3. ner (13). The molt diſtinguiſhed of for elo- 
and M. Antonin. quence were Herodes Atticus, and M. Cornelius Fronta, 
de ſeipſo, lib. 1. whom he tailed to the Conſulſhip (14). He was v 
(14) 574 C. fond of the knowledge of antiquity; and he made col- 
fauboni Wer. in lections from the writings of the Ancients to ſerve him 
Capital. Vit. Au- in his old age. Aurelius Victor highly prefers him to 
Yor. c. 2. Antoninus Pius with to eloquence. And yet 
(15) De Scipſo, he informs us himſelf (15), that he abandoned very ſoon 
lib. 1. c. 4. & the ſtudy of Rhetoric, Poetry, and other things of that 
14 nature; nay, that he had made little advantage 
of the time which he had employed in them; and 
he thanks Heaven, that he had no natural diſpoſition 
towards thoſe arts, becauſe he might otherwiſe perha 
have attached himſelf to them. He appli Finnie 
{16) Capitol. cap. to the law very early under L. Voluſius 
3 or Mecianus (1 
(17) Caſaubon. 
in eundem locuin 
Capitol. 


302, 363. 


(18) Arias. 6 —— 2 As Pi 
Orar. 9. gone in fer abe Chriftian Religion (10), ob- 
19) 8 — that M. — was perfect in all (+44 of 
4 723% learning, eſpecially in che opinions of the Philoſophers. 
(20) Capitol. c. Andinreality his chief ſtudy was that of Philoſophy (20). 
2. From the twelfth year of his age he took the habit of 
| a Phi r, that is the Greek pallium or cloak, and 
he inur'd himſelf 10 ſo severe à courſe of life, chat 
he lay upon the ground. However, his mother's im- 
2 obliged him at laſt to make uſe of a little 
\21 ) 14+1m, ibid. bed, Which he covered with sleins (21). He thanks 
8. Je Scip/o, heayen (22), that ſince he was ſo extremely delighted 
4. 1. c, 4. 


who inſtead of the ſtudy of morality apply them- 
{elves only to eloquence, like the Sophiſts, or to form- 
ing Syllogiſms and contemplating the Stars. He ſtu- 
died the Peripatetic Philoſophy under Claudius Seve- 


eighteen years 


with Philolophy ; he had not fallen into the hands of 


te the ſenſe of his Joſs, anc at che fame 5**: 


the Emperor Pius, 
amidſt 


rus (23),whom he made Conſul in the year 163(24) ; but (23) Capitol. e. 
he applied himſelf with more vigour to that of the Stoics 3: | 
under Apollonius Chalcedonius (25), whom Antoninus 2 — * 
Pius had ſent for to Rome for that purpoſe (26), and (a 5) Cal. p. 
likewiſe under Sextus Chæronenſi s, the nephew of Plu- 2. 
tarch, Junius Ruſticus, Claudius Maximus, and Cinna (26) Id. in Vt. 
Catullus (27) Eusebius adds (28) to theſe Baſilides of gen. Fi, cop. 
Scythopolis, and as it ſeems Arrlan likewd, the cele- (2) 1 vie 
brated diſciple of Epiftetus. He remarks himſelf (29) Alten. Phil, 
ſeveral im maxim for the conduct of life, which cp. 3. 
he had learned of Ruſticus, Apollonias, Sextus, Catullus, (38) Chronic. 
and Maximus. And he among his maſters (30) a 2 
Diognetus, who had engaged him in a love far Phi 22), ＋ 
loſophy, Bacchius, Tandaſides, and Marcian, Alex- 17, 19. 
ander the Platoniſt, and another Alexander the Gram- (30) Ibid. p. 5 
marian, and Fronto, who had taught him eloquence. and 9. 
for 2 | 
1 
a progreſs in Philoſophy, that he wrote Dial 4 — +," 
while he was very young. But having learned thi 
talent of Diognetus, he was adviſed by Ruſticus 
becauſe there was 


oſtentation in it than real advantage to a perſon of 
He was very aſſiduous in hearin 


: 


Hadrian's orders, when he was P. 40, ah 
age, he had the daughter of I. Sie. 4 fe. 


derly conduct of Fauſtina and her fon Commo- 
dus. And it appears that Fabia's character was not much 
more regular (36). | 
[DI By lan be had ſeveral children.) He had a 
Suter by her in the beginning of the year 147, 
who probably was Lucilla, married about the year 
64 to L. Verus, and afterwards to Pompeianus. 
ſeveral other daughters, three of whom were liv- 
ing in 193. Caracalla put one of them to death in 2 12, 
who was then very old, and had been extremely ho- 
noured by all the Em out of regard to her fa - 


(36) Item, ibid. 


ther's memory (37). He had likewite- ſeveral ſons. 
6 Commodus, 


(37) Id. p. 570. 


Lo 


„ **.%; - gn 
| amidib-hich he oendacted hire in dach manner av-endeated hint ts hat Piinde and 
hot wg ds — — — 3 by th 


Verus his Collegue [F. 
perſons fixed upon it as a new ra 
(/) Capit. e. . Lucilla to him GS, The two 


proper methods to gain the love of che 
modeſty and deference to his 9 


{= )Lib. 1. c. 14+ ONS (1 highly commends his brotherꝰs fric 
ſoon aſter Antoninus had rmed the A 
to him by the Pagan Prieſts, Philoſ 

excite him to 


Commodus, who ſucceeded him in the Empire, and 
Antoninus Geminus were twins. They were born the 
1ſt of Auguſt 161 in the Palace, their father being 
Em , Who often took Commodus in his arms, 

and reſented him to the ſoldiers, to recommend him 
to their ion. The Aſtrologers promiſed the 
ſame duration of life to theſe two children; but An- 
toninus died about four years after. He had another 
ſon-in 163 named Severus, or rather Verus, who died 
in 170. Several medals give him the name of An- 
nius Verus, to which ſome modern authors add that 
of Sextus the authority of Galen. Others be- 
lieve, that thi e 7 fon of M. Aure- 
8) Id. 1. lius (38). Veriffimas, whom Herodian (39) repreſents 
of oe as g only brother of Commodus, becauſe that hiſto- 
rian knew nothing perhaps of the others, who died 
before in their infancy, is probably Annius Verus, 
the name of Veriſſimus being likewiſe given him, as 
it had been to his father. | 
(40) Tillemont, Herodian adds, that Veriflimus died very young (40). 


5 57¹. We find in infcriptions Titus Aurelius Antoninus, 


5 f F 
: 55 


1 
F 
* 
& 


muſt be paced as well as their 
ich Marcus Aurelius wrote, 


1 


791 
8 8 


| 


ul had ſent him in their name on 


ſtill applied himſelf to his ſtudies. But bis chief care 
was to behave with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to the Em- 
on Pius, and to all his actions, words, and 
(2) Capitol, in ghts, according to his will and example 435 
2 Anton. Phi- Darin twenty three years, Which Antoninus Pius 
(43) 1dem, c. 7. him (43). He received all perſons wich the ſame 
0 , as if he had been but a private. man. He 

viſited his friends when they wez On | 
ſtantly preſent at the ſchools of the Proj 3 ad 
he read ually the Greek and Latin Orators and 
Philoſophers, And unleſs he was with the Emperor, 
(44) MuarlVas he always a in a plain brown. habit (44), and 
Fa. Without the torch, which it was the cuſtom. do cart 
(45) See Dion. before the Cæſars and Emperors (45): There were 
Caif. p. 221, ſome perſons who endeavoured to him ſuſpect - 
722. edit. Valeſ. ed by Pius; 15 that wiſe Prince rejected their ſug · 
Paris 1634. | ning with the utmoſt contempt and indignation, 


This was the firſt — — the Romans ſa w . E 
ſeſſed by two Princes in conjunction, which was ſo ſurprizing à circu — — 
Hi The ſame day he took upon 
he gave likewiſe to Verus his Cl 
Emperors went aſter this to the camp, where 
ſed a conſiderable ſum of money to the ſoldiers, and having pe 


endſhip and affection for him. 


5 


ſalence. 


this agrers with what the 


legue, and berrothed his daughter 


hs 

1. 9 » At 
0 — —4 
ome 6 


» 4 


romi- 
Re 


& & 
— 
14 


performed the 


(=) Tillemont, Pius, they pronounced both of them a panegyrick him (n). They diſcharged the 
* — — a very amicable manner. Matcus — eue all 
people,” and Lucius Verus acted with the utm 

judgment and direction; ſo that the former in his Metirati- 
It is Hic (9), that (2) b.. Dr: 
ofhis father Pius, petitions were preſented Lat 
1 0 vinces, in order to ben of Docer's 
the Chriſtians, which he rejected with che utrnoſt indignation IC. 
But the happineſs which the Empire began to enjoy under the two broth 


and Governors of 


him above all the eſſorts of their malie And the 
Emperor had fo great a confidence in him, that he 


never beſtowed an i 
e ee eee 


which is an E upon Antoninus Philoſophus, c. 6. 
tells us, that he was raiſed to the Empire, be 
5 0.98 to ſeveral diſorders which were committed 

in 


overnment, in which: many points, ſays he, 
were cunducted in ſuch a manner, as = — pru- 
dent nor Jus 2 fall of plains, wiolence and in- 

iſt ſeems aſte 
r *. 2 cems afterwards to endea 


| vernment of Pj in order 
raiſe the character 2 


Philoſophus. But as Mr; Tille- 


mont oeryes (47), in this caſe, he pays a 9 (47) Id. p. 574. 
it 


(47 
m of: Orators 


rors were diltinguilhed... M. Aurelius, upon the death 
could not- refrain from tears, which ex- 


22 & hoe habetur, quod 'quum 
cus mortuum educatarem | 1 | » 


man under all circumſtances, 
as tenderneſs and crime 
. compaſſion as a crime. 


1 made Lucius Varus bis Collegue.] Atiftides 
in lixtoenth, Oration expatintes very amply upon 
8 Act of M. Antoninus, which he repreſents as one 
of the greateſt that was ever done by Pr and 
upon the union of the two Em a not 
prevent the unity ere as bur 
ought. to. 1nfl and conſider 
age brethren, and remove all conteſts and 
uvikons, and give way to each other, and in ſhort 
ceaſe their ——— — which are ſo prodi- 
a the cs Vers for hi 
| to 
accom ed the 1} Ga fig tt. 


him tlie nate of Ci 14. p. 576; 


Life of M. Ant- 
nmus, printed at 
ers, Was inter- Tondon in 4:0, 


I TH 
5 rupted 97, P 


Ariſtides, in his ninth Oration, (46) Capitol. 


It is (48) Capitolin- 
s liſe, * 
ples of the Stoics that Pi, c. 10. 


D 
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Fr) 1d. p. 503. 


(50) Bit. Eceleſ 
4+ 6. 13. 


| continued at R 
"ny Roca her to, - 


— — again — Glehn. 
_ Au eee ae he , But it was "th 
15 Very. ſhould, go in — — 


Pärthians 1 . 17 169 0164 or 1-Gartd fone his ue 
to have. r — An had not 


* this War with the 
5 Verusf having be 
hint felolvi 


riumph/d over them. at 3 166, and 


their Country (7). But this year was fatal on account of a teprbte 
* if — Itſelf over the whole world [I], and a famine, under which Rome 
1 8 A Germany, weren took" up 


| arms 
duns equal to that of his . and * fol- eſſary.) He ſhewed there many inſtances of his good 
lowed their in every thing that was commend- and wiſdom, being wholly employed in pro 

able, was deaf to their entreaties, and reſolved to in- advantage of mankind; in rewarding = 


terpoſe his authority for the protection of the Chriſti- dra ing over ill — by generoſity and forgiv 
| to 


the common Aſſembly of greater honour to the Senate. than any —_ bis 
k 2 and treated the people in the ſame man- 
preſerved this letter (50), which is as follows. I ner, as they had been, while they enjoyed their 
„know, ſays he, that the Gods themſelves take liberty. He frequently reſerced to the Senate thoſe 
not lie concealed. For it is cauſes, which uſed to be determined by the Emperors. 
them to Puniſh ' thoſe who And to do greater honour to it in its members, he 
wo than it is for you; for you commiſſioned thoſe, who had been in poſts, to decide 
add ter confirmation to the doctrines of thoſe affairs. He a 7 Sertators to be patrons of ci- 
© againſt whom you are enraged, by accufing them ties. He raiſed ſuch of them to conſiderable employ- 
as impious perſons ; becauſe it is a much ments, as were neceſſitous, and at the ſame time men 
«« -pratificati Coded of character. When any acculation was preferred 


* tinue ſecure from danger. By this means they be- came publick, and would not permit the Knights to 


to 
<< rather than ſubmit to do what you command. But Senate like an ordinary Senator. He applied himſelf 
< with regard to earthquakes, which either have or vigorouſly to the adminiſtration of juſtice, _— 
« it is proper to you ſome advice, great uſe of the advice of his Pesch and Lawy 
„ ſince your minds are dej upon ſuch accidents, and eſpecially of that of Scævola (54). When be hean 
1 and to urge you to compare your own caſe with theirs. any cauſes (which he conſtant] „ 
« It is certain, that they place a greater cotiſdence in of the wars, if th» had ans ſeifure.) be he pains. 

** their God upon ſuch occaſions. 1 advocates a conſiderable Pull and he was very e 
* of great errors in your conduct all the while, in interrogating the parties, and examining them, ſo 
« neglect the Gods, and diſregard the ceremo- that he was ſometimes ten or twelve whole day $1 
*« nies of religion, and the worthip of the immortal n__—_ (55). Ariſtides tells us (56), 


foro "while Antoninus 


Peri t his N Eaſt was to dn Os honour of having ve ſe — 


) Lem, pag 
he 9 589. 


to 
of their Deity, than to con- againſt them, he examined it privately before it be- 
loſe their lives be preſent at ſuch trials. He came regularly to the 


(54) Capitol, e. 


midſt 20, 11, 12. 


that even thoſe, (55) — Caff. 
by Kr were * to own lib. - 


him, andperſecute them even to death. Several of the that his ſentences were juit. Hoes T abated ſome- (56) Orat. 9. 


Governors of the provinces have given my Divine thing of the puniſhments preſ the laws. But 
Father an account of theſe men; and his anfwer to in great crimes he was ab lately inexorable. Ile pu- 

them was, that they ſhould not be injared in any niſhed faults without hating thoſe who were Salley of 
% manner, unleſs they appeared to attempt any thing them, having no other view than to correct either the 


4 | A Pretor having executed his office i in a very 
„to hem 1 anſwered agreeably to my father's con- nable manner, he would not 2 24 him of it, but 


2 | f it (58). 

+ tinue to. diſturb any one of them merely for bei ſtanding this mildneſs, we find: tha \ obliged 
%a Chriſtian, let the accuſed perſon be acquitted, yl of Nie to ed voy peo to Rome a conan 
Wr a | ; 3 2 q 


by their example (57); (57) Idem, bid. 
ExTeptio- 


e 680 Capitol. 
. 12. 


| | nd let the quantity of corn, by way of Mul& u 
« accuſer be puniſhed.” -.- Valefius obſerves upon having beaten to death one of their fellow citizens, 1 
this palige of Eulcbius, that this hiftorian was whoſe name was Hi . | 
| in aſcribing the letter abovementioned to nary genius. This fine continued to the time of Con- 
\ntoninus Pius, ſince it was evidently written by ſtantine, who remitted it 55 V Tillem. p. 
Marcus Antoninus, as appears by the inſcription of © -[ This year nod fa count of 4 terrible 587. 
1, 1 the firſt, year of lis reign, when be was the .. ef gps over the whole world,] 
mird time Conſul. See the Feli of Onuphriat ad an. It was brought from the Eaſt by the Roman army; 
aum Urbis 914. Alexandrian Chro- and it was 8 to have been à judgment inflicted 
nicle was { | he pcs hams for their treachery towards the city of Se- 
4 acing i Antoninus. leucia, which had admitted admitted them as friends, and yet 
. ras i they burnt it to the ground, and deſtroyed a prodi- - 
tells us, that, . 5 p. 594-4 
the Chriſtians to Tome + temple of A I inge, accord; 
affected by it, ; ianus Marcellinus (61 1), or inthe country of _—_ (61) Lib. 23. 
aſſembly of in « wh ee was fituated, according to-Ca- 
puniſhed, ., tolinus (62), . foe, bttle offer of gold, con- (62) I- 73:8 
and the actu by magical ceremonies ; which being opened, i, c. 8. 
upon the li — iſſued forth fuch a ilential vapour, as in- 
rey 0 all Parthia, and rards the Whole wor 
very i 2 ie] Valeſius — thoſe * 755 at 9 \before this | 
| c aer b has had paſſed fi arthia t6 man Empire, 
; he fa c 44 - 27 us (63), that it began in Ethiopia, from 4 1g (63) Lucian. 
2 1975 — 5 Rome, avbere bis — "my thro' Exypt into the greateſt part 7 ELM 
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(67) Pſeudoman- 
tis, p. 483, 489. 
edit. Paris 1615. 


(68) Capitol. 
f ſupra. , 
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_ (69) Tillemont, 
P* 597+ 


. arifis 


Voerus was ſcized With an 


. 


bead for ſeveral years. It deſroyed ate an 


22 


* „ — & 
inft the Romans, to oppoſe 


year following, whith ebliged the two 


fity to Herodes Atticus [ 


Romans were —. in the moſt dreadful exigence 
with their 
5 6 
fell a 
quench their thirſt, when the Barbarians came 


reduced the Barbarians to deſirè peace [XJ However they renewed 
to march 
apoplectic fit and died at Altinum. 
made vaſt pr ions a the Germans [L], and proſecuted the war with 
vigour. Wa he reſide at Sirmium in Pannonia he ſhewed an inſtanee of gr 
; J. In 174 a very extraordinary ' circumſtance ha 
during bis war with the Germans his army was unfortunately encloſed'by the Qu 
very difadvantageous place, where there was no poſſibility of 


n the year 1 


ng water. 
aginable ; they were diſpirited 
and wounds, oppreſſed with heat and thirſt, and incapable of rehbing 
8g the enemy; when in an inſtant the ſky was covered with clouds, and there 
igious q of rain. The Roman army immediately applied themſelves to 
upon them with ſuch fury, that they would 


1 9 
+: Si X 7 
| 15 war che 
inſt them; but Lucius 
70 Antoninus 
prodigious 
genero- 
ned, for 
in a 
The 


undoubtedly have been defeated, if they had not been relieved by a violent ſhower of 


hail, and a ſtorm of lightning, which fell upon the enemy, without the leaſt annoyance 


this manner Dion Caſſius re- 


to the Romans, who by this means gained the victory. 


** and Sport ially at- NMifibes This plague ſeemed clined towards peace, out of pprehenfion of the Ro- 
2 — ince to province, and in man armaments, thought it was netceſmry to march 
ortion as he marched” towards Rome, it advanced nearer them ; git i 
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the ſecurity 
Made waft 
a * 1 
continued havi 
number of his forces, 
done in the time of Hanni- 
even the banditti of Dalma- 
ia. He found likewiſe ſome Germans, 


conſent to fight againſt their own 
the treafury being 
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cores, fi ini, lapſus ex arbore in ciconiam vrrteretur; him. The Empreſs Fauſtina likewiſe eſpouſed 
(hum ſlatuto tempore drcidefſtt, atque ex ſinu ciconiam cauſe, and a' little daughter of three 
emififget, peraucto ad ſe atque confefſo veniam daret (68). which ſhe then had with her, amidſt 


brought before the Emperor, who had ſome reaſon to be diſpleaſed with Herodes; and he 

to pardon him. Plano caidam, qui was generally inclined to favour the people. He re- 
urbis occafionem cum qui bu dam conſeiis re- ceived Demonſtratus 
quirens, ds caprifice arbore in campo Martio concionabun- Athenians, with 


LK} Reduc'd the Barbarians to defire peace.] The and careſſes of her father, threw herſelf at his knees, and 
war, in which he was ged againſt them, is re- him with r the city 
preſented by the hiſtorians .as the moſt formidable, of Athens. Beſides this, a th t had fallen upon 
Which was ever heard of, and they compare it to the place where Herodes lodged, and killed two yo 
the Punic wars. All the barbarous nations from Gaul daughters of Aleimedon his freed hom he had 
to the extremity of Illyricum towards: the Eaſt united brought up, and was e theſe * 
againſt the Romas. They took and plunder'd divers circumſtances threw Herodes into ſuch a that 
cities and provinces, and defeated ſeveral armies (69). when the day came, in which the affair was to be 
The approach of the two Emperors ſtruck ſome ter- heard before the Emperor, he was incapable of ſay- 
ror upon thoſe who were in arms. When they were ing any thing oh have bead brood rem the 
come to thei moſt e t man of all Greece, but began a violent 
the Danub declamation againſt the himſelf without any 
who had manner of diſguiſe, ſo far as to reproach him for 
had loſt | having abandoned him to a woman infant 
whom of three years old. And when Baſſeus Prefe& of 
till they the Pretorium told him, that ſuch a manner of act- 
Thus all ing might endanger his life, he that a man 
molt of the of his age had nothing to fear, went away 
Emperors or pardon immediately. Antoninus Heard alt this without ſhew- 
29 Verus, who had quitted the pleaſures ing by the leaſt geſture, that he was at all affected 
Rome 5 told 
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(t) 
; ol time, till at la 
, him, 


treating 


ſh 
him, when he had reduced him, 


Caſſius, who was killed by a Centurion n Anthony (#). 


4 


ther he agreed | | 

out faying any thing himſelf, and ſhed tears when 

they came to ſpeal of the methods, by which they 

| that Herodes and his freedmen had oppreſſed 

the people. However it is ſaid, that he did not 

ſs any ſentence againſt him, but only againſt his 

Ervin upon whom he inflicted a ** ight pu- 

niſhment, and even exempted Alcimedon from it, ima- 

gining him to have ſufficiently ſuffered by the death 

of his two children. After this Herodes having writ- 

ten to him to complain, that he did not receive let- 

ters from him any longer, whereas before, this he had 

frequently done him that honour ; the Emperor wrote 

to him a long anſwer, full of proteſtations of friend- 

ſhip, and even made him excuſes, that he was oblig'd 

(72) Phileſtrat. to condemn thoſe perſons, who were his dependents (7 2). 

de Vit. Sopbiſt. M This wonderful event is aſcribed to the prayers 

27. P. 558. . of the Chriſtiam. ] It is particularly. celebrated by 

Paris 1608. cr Pertullian (73), Euſebius (74), Julius Capitolinus (75), 
Tillem. p- 615, 1178. 5 

616. Themiſtius in a diſcourſe to I heodoſius (76), St. je- 

(73) Ad Scap. rom (77), St. Gregory Nyſſen (78), Claudian (79), 

c. 4+ „and the Alexandrian Chronicle, which copies Euſebius. 

(74) Rocky. TigF« nius mentions an image, which he tells us is to 


65 J Vit. . be found at Rome in the famous pillar of Antoninus, 
| ton, Phileſ. c. a4. among the other great actions, which that Emperor 


(76) P. 191. b. performed in the war againſt the Marcomanni (80) ; 


edit. — — and Themiſtius (8 1) ſpeaks of another, which he had 
— Chron. ſeen relating to that ſurprizing event. The Pagans 


(78) De Quade. and the Chriſtians, as Mr. Tillemont informs as (82), 
Martyr. Orat. 2. have equally acknowledged the truth of this prodigy ; 


tom. 3. edit. but the former have diſſented from the latter with regard 
— Do Ges to the cauſe of it. Dion Caſſius refers it (83) to the 


ii Conſulat. Power of an Fg ptian Magician named Arnuphis, 
— i An- Who was in the Emperor's —— ; and other writers, 
zal, ad ann. 176. as Suidas, aſcribe it to one Julian, who was originally 
& n edit. Ant. Jeſcended from Chaldea, and was likewiſe a Magician, 
CO ... and is faid to have been the author of ſeveral books, as 
(81) Orat. 15 | - - 

p- 79 l. b. apud Well as his father julian; and ſeveral other writers (84) 
Tillem. p. 620. place one julian among the celebrated Magicians. 
(32) Pag- 621 Capitolinus, Themiſtius, and Claudian, in the paſſages 
655 — 51. Abovecited, aſcribe it to the Emperor himſelf. In 
(34) Porphyr. Antoninus's pillar the Glory of it is aſcribed to Jupi- 
Vit. p. Sd. aud ter the God of rain and thunder (85), as Tertullian 
Tillem. «6: ſpr4- tells us (86) the Pagans always uſed. to do, when- 
hopes. $ 24. ap ever the ſervants of the true God had obtained rain 
it; „Al Scap, from Heaven by their prayers and faſtings. But the 
>. Chriſtians, as appears from Euſebius (37), affirmed that 
(87) Ubi ſupra. God granted 8 s favour at the prayer of the Chriſtian 
foldiers, who were in the Roman army, who deſired 

this upon their knees, agreeably to their manner of 

praying, ſays that hiſtorian, and as St. Gregory ob- 
erves (88), after they had 177 themſelves from 
the reſt of the army. The firſt authority which Eu- 
ſebius alledges in proof of this, is that of Apollina- 
rius Biſhop of Hierapolis, who was contemporary with 
this miracle. But as Mr. Tillemont remarks (89), it 
were to be wiſhed, that the hiſtorian had cited Apol- 
linarius's own words. However, we ſhall ſtate the 
arguments in favour of this miracle, as they are repre- 
ſented in the abovementioned Mr. Tillemont, Who 
tells us, that the Chriſtians, whoſe , prayers ſaved 
Fe Roman army in this exigence, belonged to the 
90) Epic. Dim. legion called Melitene, or, as Xiphilin tells us (90), 
lib. 71. the Jegion, which was raiſed or ſtationed at Melitene, 
5 in leſſer Armenia upon the banks of the river 

1 


(83) Ubi ſupra. 


(89) Pag. 622. 


Euphrates; Which is very probable, for the legions 


enerally took their names from the 122 in 
A 


(91) Rom. III. 2 — they were quartered (91). St. Gregory 
p- 57. * Am- Nyſſen aſſures us (92), that the legion, which ob- 
. 1657, 


tained this viftory, had been flation'd in a city near 
Cappadocia. He adds, that they had received the Chriſti- 
an faith by means of a viſion; which, as Mr. Tillemont 
ays, makes probable what Xiphilin obſerves, that this 

legion was entirely compoſed of Chriſtians. It was 


92) Utr jupre. 


—- * 


ky 4 
. | PM . 

EX 
* | * 


I) 175 Antoninus made a treaty with ſev i 


, mildneſgeven towards, thoſe whom he had ſubdued, (). Soon afterghis Myidius Caſſius 
Governor of s revolted from the Emperor, ho concealed the ners of it for ſome 
he was obliged to declare it to his ſoldiers, in a ſpeech full of motleration + 
wherein he only reproached Caſſius for making ſo ill a return for tlie friendſhip he had ſhewn . 
im d continue to do, as he hoped to prove to the world by his manner of 


fo it or not. He heard them with- 


3 4 of per 2 Fu 1 
. 
* e 24 : * # 
{cribed to the prayers of the Chriſtians, I. 
nations of Germany, and afted with — 


- 


% 


- 


» 


this war was concluded by the death of 
The Emperor ſhewed the /*) Dio. lib. 71. 
7. 1 " IE utmoſt 


WET YT 4 


: ? COT . TMALLE £ 
probably the twelfth legion, which Titus had fixed in 
the . of Melitene mages year 70 (93), and which (93) Joſeph. de 
was plac'd about the year 130 in Cappadocia (g], Jud. lib. 7- 
under which the leſſer Armenia might then be included. (% Bien. 
And the Notitia of the Empire s long time after * 
22104 the 99 on 1 It was diſtin- 

y the name of the ering Legion (95) Idem, ibid. 
Apollinarios tells us, * to Tale 0 den (96) V ſupra, 
the legion of Melitene received that title from the 
— * 8 KL. = miracle. 4 hilin aſ- 

e ; | ius in aſti (098) (97) Zeit. 
confirms it, * _ «ll Amen time tens 4h _ 
was never any mention undering Legion. B e 
we find by an inſcription, that the tivelith. egion had 1. * 
that title under Trajan (99). Euſebius remarks as a (99) Baron: a4 
very extraordinary thing, that this legion ſubſiſted in 4". 16. 5 19. 
his time (100) ; and it produced then the forty mar- yr of Net. in 
tyrs of „who were ſo celebrated in the church — * . 
(101)... But the moſt conſiderable evidence of the dun; Batay, 1622, 
truth of this miracle, is the letter, which the Empe- 2 Tilla. p. 
ror himſelf wrote, according to Tertullian (102), and (109) Fe up. 

ib. 5. ca 


which is {aid to Be the fame, which Dion ' Caſſius 
tells us (103) he ſent to the Senate upon his vitory. (161) — Tl 
Tertullian aſſures us, that in this letter he aſcribed 


Nyſſen. abi » 
& the prayers of the Chriſtians, tho! he (192) | "$4 
ſpoke. with ſome kind of doubt, ( Chriftianorum forte 3 7·. 


militum precationibus impetrato imbre ) not venturing 

to ſpeak more poſitively, | that he might not deſtroy 

the Pagan ſuperſtition. Mr. Tillemont obſerves, that 

by the manner, in which Tertullian ſpeaks of this 

letter, and urges it againſt the Pagans, there is no 

reaſon to doubt but that he had ſeen it, and that con- 

ſequently whatever he relates is ſufficiently authentic. 

Euſehius in his Eccigſaſticu ! Hiftory cites this from 

Tertullian; but in his Chronicle mentions it only as a 

thing, which was reported, and ſays, that every one 

may determine upon this as he thinks : A 

rare wir dn Tis ibihy THe. But St. — in tran- 

ſlating this paſſage, - ſays poſitively that it was then 

extant, Oroſius (104) Xiphilin (105) only tell (704) Hi. I. 7. 

us, that it was believed to be extant in their time, © 77: Uk; 

without mentioning that they had feen/it.. We have (205) Ci fre. 

indeed at preſent a letter aſcribed. to Antoninus Philo- 

ſophus concerning the victory, which he had gained 

by. means of the Chriſtians. It is publiſhed in Greek 

at the end of the apologies of Juſtin and in 

Latin in Onuphrius's Fafti (106) and Baronius (107), (106) Pag. 234 

tranſlated, according to their accounts, from the Greek (1%) Ad am. 

text, which was a tranſlation before from the original 7. § 2. 

Latin. They received them both as authentic; tho, | 

as Mr, Tillemont obſerves (108), it is very difficult to (108) Neres ſur 

follow their opinion. For not to inſiſt upon the barbarous /«s Empereurs M. 

and almoſt unintelligible ſtyle of this letter, eſpecially in , & L. Ve. 

the Greek, it informs us, that this miracle hap - « ogg 

when the Germans were three or four lea iſtant p. 982. 3 

from the Romans; that the army conſiſted but of ſour 
gions, Which are named there, without any mention 

the twelfth, which is ſtiled the Thundering Legion, 

or the legion of Melitene; that the Chriſtians, who 

were in army, were averſe' to the uſe of arms: 

and it commands, that the Chriſtians who were proſe- 

cuted, ſhould be acquitted, even tho' they perſiſted in 

pn reli we and their accuſers be burnt alive. — . 

iger in his Notes upon Euſebius's Chronicon (109) (109) P. 223. 

ſerves ſeveral TIED forgery in it 1 See Pagi's * 

would be too long to mention, and from which he = 8 

makes no difficulty to conclude, that this piece is 174. 9 «. 

abſolutely ſpurious, and was not written even till aſter 

the time of Juſtinian, He has been followed in this by 

other writers; and Mr. Tillemont acknowledges {1 10), (110) Us; ſupra, 

that it is not eaſy to anſwer the reaſons, which he al- p. 983. | 

ledges, or the others, which might be added to them. 

Mr. Echard in- his 1 Hiſtory (111) inſiſts (111) B. 3. cap. 

very ſtrongly upon the ity of the letter of An- 13. ad an, 174. 
| ; | - toninus, 


* 


oh authority of Antoninus (wv 


— 


64. 


(9) Capitol. cap- 
29». 
two ſuch grea 


p- 649- 


went to Athens, where he was 


q 


toninus, cited by Tertullian, within twenty fix years 
offer: as he obſerves, and in a ſolemn apology in be- 
e if of Chriftianity, evhich he durſt not have done, 
had not the thing been paſt diſpute. The miſtake, continues 
he, about the Thundering Legion, the ſpurious letter 
nab remaining, and the additions made to this ftory 
in after ages, can do no real prejudice to the truth of 
the hiſtory it nf Mr. Wotton, in his notes at the end 
of his life of this Emperor, has: likewiſe examined 
this point, and determines in favour of the miracle. 
But this queſtion has been' debated with great accuracy 
between the learned Mr. Moyle and Mr. K. ina courſe 
of letters publiſhed inthe ſecond volume of Mr. Moyle's 
works, in which that Gentleman endeavours to ex- 
plode the ſtory of the —_— Legion; which occafi- 
oned Mr. Whiſton to publiſh an anſwer in 1726, 
entitled, Of the Thanttlering Legion; or of the miraculous 
'Deliverance of Marcus Antoninus and his army upon the 
prayers of the Chriſtians. | | 
4. 10 Shewed the utmoſt lenity towards thoſe, who 
been engaged in his party.] He would not put 
to death nor impriſon, nor even fit in judgment him- 
ſelf upon any of the Senators, who had been involv'd 
in Caſſius's revolt; but he referred them to the Senate, 
fixing a day for their appearance, as if it had been 
(112) Dion. Caf, a mere-civil affair (112). Tiberius indeed would have 
edit. Val. p. 717. ſent them to the Senate, that they might have been 
condemned with greater rigour, than he durſt have uſed 
himſelf; but ſuch cruel hypocriſy was far from the 
diſpoſition of Antoninus (113). For he wrote to the 
Senate to. deſire them to act with indulgence rather 
than ſeverity; not to ſhed the blood of any Senator 
or perſon of quality, or of any other on what- 
ſoever; but to allow this honour to his reign, that 
even under the misfortune of a rebellion none had 
loſt their lives, except in the firſt heat of the tumult. 
«© And J wiſh, ſaid he, that I could even reſtore to 
«© life many of thoſe who have been killed; for it 
« is never thought well of, that a Prince ſhould re- 
venge his own injuries. And though he does no- 
thing but what is juſt, yet he is conſidered at leaſt 
© as too ſevere.” Utinam paſſem multos etiam ab in- 
feris excitare. Non enim unquam placet in impe- 
(114) Yulcat. ratore Vindifta ſui doloris ; que et juſtior fuerit 
Gallican. in Vit. acrior wvidetur (114). He deſired then that they would 
Foie: Cari, pardon Caſſins's wite, and ſon-in-law, and children, or 
—— . . . rather treat them as innocent perſons, ſince they had 
| done nothing which could render them criminal ; and 
that they would leave them what he had given them, 
that is, above half of their father's and mother's eſtate, 
with all the moveable goods, and the liberty of going 
(115) Idem, ibid. Whither they thought proper, in order that they might 
5:4 Capitol. i» be living examples of the mildneſs of the Senate (115). 
cab. le dehired likewiſe in general, that all the Roman 
| Senators and Knights, who were privy to the revolt, 
ſhould be exempted from death, proſcription, and in- 
famy, and in ſhort from all preſent and future penal- 
ties, and even from the diigrace of their crime. He 
extended this favour to thote, who had already been 
HT moving that thoſe, who were baniſhed, 
ſhould be recalled, and thoſe, who had been proſcribed, 
ſhould have their eſtates reſtored. 'Themiſtins in his 
| ſeventh oration. propoſes the behaviour and moderation 
of the Emperor upon this occaſion, as a model for 
3 i 


(113) Tillem. 
Hiſt. des Emp. 
tom. 2. Part 2. 
p- 637, 638. 


withſtanding her ill conduct, paid the greateſt | | 
year 176 viſited Syria and Egypt, and though the inhabitants of Alexandria had compli- . 
mented Caſſius in the higheſt manner, yet he treated them with the utmoſt humanity, and 8 
lived in Egypt only as a Citizen and a Philoſopher. All the Eaſtern Nations received in- 
/z) Tilt:nont, ſtances of his moderation and wiſdom (z). The Kings of thoſe countries, and even Em- | l 
baſſadors from Parthia came to viſit him, and he renewed the 0 
ſtaid ſeveral days at Smyrna [P], and after he had ſettled the affairs of the Eaſt, he wo 
initiated into the myſteries of Ceres, and entered 4 


reign Princes, without 
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utmoſt Tenity towards thoſe who had been engaged in his [0]. Tertullian obſerv es 
that no Chriſtian was found involved in that, or any r attempt againſt the perſon or ” 


The Emperor immediately after this conferred the Conful- ( ) Tertullian,, 1 
ſhip Pornpeianus, who had married his daughter Lucilla, the widow of Lucius Ve- | 

(x) Tillemont, Tus, oa made his own ſon Commodus Tribune, at the requeſt of the Senate (x). 1 

He carried him along with him into the Eaſt, together with his wife Fauſtina, who died “ 643. | 

ſucldenly at the foot of Mount Taurus, in a town called Halala, which he afterwards 

made a Colony, and built a temple to her there (y). We ſhall not enter into the character of 

that Lady here; but only obſerve, that the was unworthy of being the daughter and wife to 

t men as Antoninus Pius and Antoninus Philoſophus, the latter of whom, not- 


ad Scan. c. 2. 
p- $5, 86. wo 
Tillemont, 4 


honours to her memory. Antoninus in the 


peace with them (aa). He (9 Idem, ibia, 


alone N 
into 


Princes. And this rebellion of Caſſius ſerved to raiſe 

his character for lenity, and to ſhew that nothing was 

capable of ſurmounting it; neither the tneſs of 

their crime, who had taken arms againſt his own 

and his ſon's life, nor the apprehenſion, that the par- 

don, which he extended, would induce others to the 

ſame attempts. He was far from inventing falſe con- » 
ſpiracies, that he might have a pretence to puniſh the 

innocent, ſince he pardoned an inexcuſable crime in 

ſo many men of the higheſt rank, and fo many fo- 


f any revenge either by 
himſelf or the Senate, or Fa 
ther faults (116). Nay it is ſaid, he did 
ices to many of thoſe who had attempted _ e. f 718, 

his life (117). Ariſtides the Sophiſt in his ainth O- {11-1 14, W. 
ration has not omitted this virtue of the Emperor, lib. 71 
and, makes uſe of it to ſhew, that he was not only 
exempt from all violence of temper, but likewiſe 
through an extraordinary greatneſs and generofity of 
ſoul was ſuperior to envy, which cannot ſuffer any 
thing great in others, and to that timidity and mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, which leads men to take exceſſive pre- 
cautions againſt evils, which may be b 
What fortified him particularly againſt ſuch baſe 
fears, which occaſion real misfortunes to ima- 
ginary ones, was, that he was that the 
Univerſe * governed by the juſtice and wiſdom of 
the Deity, a Prince never falls under the of 
his enemies without his own demerit. This he proved 
to have been the caſe of all the former Emperors. 
And with to Galba, who ſeemed to have been 
the moſt innocent of thoſe, who had been killed, a 
he appeared to be extremely avaritious ; © which, /aid a 
be, is an enormous vice in an Emperor.“ Nam de Per- | 
tinace (118) & Galba paria ſentiebat, quum diceret in im- (118) This muſt 
peratore avaritiam eſſe acerbiſimum malum (119). In — 2 
ſhort, he obſerv'd, that neither Auguſtus, nor Trajan, — 2 wr or i; * 
nor Hadrian, nor his father Antoninus Pius could be de- of his Ir 
ſtroyed by the attacks of the rebels, tho they were very for Pertinax ſuc- a 
numerous, and were never puniſhed but againſt the con- <*<4ed Commo- | 
ſent or knowledge of thoſe Emperors (120). -- ++ angel 

[P] He flaid ſeveral days a! Smyrna.) While he (110) Vulcat. | y 
continued at Smyrna, he was viſited by all the per- Gallican. in Yi. 
ſons of diſtinction there. But Ariſtides the Sophiſt, 414 Cj, c. 
many of whoſe orations are ſtill extant, and who was 5 tun . 
very eminent ſor his eloquence, was three days without e 
paying his compliments to the Emperor. At laſt he was 
introduced to him by the two Quintilii, and told him, 
that the reaſon of his not waiting upon him before, 
was, becauſe he was engaged in the compoſition of 1 
a piece. Antoninus was pleaſed with the frankneſs | | 
of his declaration, and deſired to hear it read to him ; F 
which Ariſtides agreed to on condition, that his ſcho- 
lars ſhould be admitted, and have the liberty of clap- 
ping their hands by way of applauſe. 'The Emperor * 
{miling granted the favour immediately, and enter- 1 
tained a very great regard for the Sophiſt from that . 
time (121). We have a panegyric of his upon An- (127) PH 
toninus, written after the revolt of Caſſius, and the * 
conqueſt of the Germans, when the Empire, which n 9 
had been before agitated by ſo many commotions, en- a, Till:mont, 
joyeda perſect a 17-0 A 22). This coincides with p. 649, 650. 
the preſent year; but it does not appear, that the — _— 1 
oration was pronounced beſore the Emperor. "0 


(116) Dion. Ex- 


(121) Philoſt. de 
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wo [49 i", er into che moſt ſectet place Ge "He conferred divers honours bonn — | 
"is | "My blick Profeſſors there. 2 From n his ſon Com- 1 
* ; whom he choſe: Conſul for the year following e he wa heel ine: . 
1 * = foreenth-yrar of his age, having obrained > difpantaion for — 2118 =. 
ol November the ſame year he gave him the title of Imperator; and on the-248 of 
; cember he entered Rome in triumph with Cotnmodus, on account of the victories gained 
8 ee) id. pag. 652, Over the Germans (ec). Dion Caſſius tells us (4d), that he remitted all the "debts which 
1 J 1. 5. were due to himſelf and to the publick treaſury during forty fix years, from the time that 


Hadrian had granted the ſame favour, and burnt openly all the writings which related to 
thoſe debts. He made very noble preſents to ſeveral cities, and particularly to that of 

Smyrna, which had been overthrown by an earthquake after his departure from it (er). rer. 
He applied himſelf likewiſe to correct many enormities, and introduced ſeveral excellent 55+ 


regulations [RJ]. In the year 171 he left Rome [S] with his fon Commodus, in order 
do go in againſt the 3 and ocer Larhurock nitcapy Bnd-ths Fer fol- 


. 
71 


1 divert honours upon that city, and is only juſt mentioned by Ul in the Di 
„ ich Profeſor Hort there.] Dion Caſſius tells by Antoninus G may be — 


| made 
| us (123), ren he ed — Mi ſtipends u both from Ulpian's ordinary manner of r 
00 WI kts in every one of the Sciences. We End and the direct authority of Dion Caffius (130 


And (+40) Tillem. p. 
by other. authors that there were Profeſſors there in we learn from the Hiſtory of the Martyrs at — 45 NG. i 
every Sect of Philoſophy, ticularly that of the related by _ (131), that in the year 177, 4 Hiſt. Eccl. 
Stoics, the Perjpatetics, the Platoniſts, and Epicure- which was but two or years before Antoni- 5: © 1 
ans ; and when one of theſe Profeſlors died another nus ill di 
was elected in his room by perſons of the greateſt ed from others. He would not ſuffer, 
judgment and learning, with the Emperor's conſent. baths ſhould be common to both ſexes ; and he made 
ut it ſeems that this eſtabliſhment was made before ſeveral regulations, in ort 
the Athenians preferred their complaints againſt He- the Ladies, and to remove the diſorders of the 
rodes Atticus. in the year 175, becauſe the Emperor it. | 
Bae fone the choice, of the Profeſſors in res matronarum compoſiit diffiuentes, & juvenam nabi- , 
However he thought to chooſe /ium (132). His example was likewiſe a ſtronger in- (132) Capitol 
Mw Meere, the Seri os bach Fhetoric there, ducement than all the Laws to reduce many in Vit. An 
(124) Tülmont, with a noble flipend, ene from their debaucheries, and its of Pl. c a3. 
way 65% Adrian of Tyre held the ſame Chair, when Antoninus pleaſure, and violent paſſion for riches (133). What (133) Sue, 
; | NY NET PID He Knot bt is moſt admirable is, that he knew how to regulate 0-2: 
given it to him on account of the reputation which the ſoldiers themſelves, who were accuſtomed to ro- 
had r men the curioſi 80 hear ceive a great deal, and to 


ban dein, and bein ieh y ſatisfied wi 2 inſolent enough to render themſelves formidable to 


Formarice, made him ſeveral 4 preſents, and every perſon, who refuſed to gratif/ their avarice. 
beſtowed peculiar immunities n He fixed: abſolutely what they were to receive, even 
(125) Idem, pag. And his family 125). It was pr n account of in a leſs ion than what was granted them be- 
651. this eſtabliſhment of Profeſſors at Athens, that Ariſ- fore, he accuſtomed them not to hope for any 
sides in his ninth Oration tells us, that Antaninus thing more, except u occaſions. 


had raiſed by new honours Greece and the Sciences of He reduced them to i | 
Greece, which before had been extremely deſpiſed and ner of life, as is proper for ſoldiers, and obliged them 


negletted, and had loſt the prerogatives and privileges to employ themſelves ſo conſtantly in the exerciſe of 
ich were annexed to them. 


| had, no leiſure for any thing 
[RJ To corre many enormities, and introduced ſeve- elſe. This ſeverity was a 1g1 reliet the 
ral excellent regulations.] He moderated the expences, treaſury and the people, and of great n the 
(126) Capitol. in Which were laid out upon Gladiators (126) ; and he army 5 (134). And yet notwithſtanding this ſtrict- (124) Idem, ibid. 
Vitd Anton. Phi- would not ſuffer them to fight but with ſwords which neſs of diſcipline, which he maintained, they had an 
Na were blunted, like foils, ſo that their Kill might be extraordinary regard and affeftion for him. It was 
(127) Dion. Ex- ſhewn without any danger of their lives (127). It with a particular yiew to correct the ir ities and 
cerpt. p. 718. ed. en How 49977) Ke from ſhedding 1 debauchery of the ſoldiers in Syria, that 
Valeſil. a particular inſtance, that when a ſlave had ta command of them to Avidius Caſſius, being pe perſua- 
lyon to devour men with extraordinary fury, — ded, as he wrote at that time, that they could not 
would by no means view that ſpectacle, the cruelty be governed except by the antient diſcipline, and ___ 
whe» of which was ſo highly entertaining to others. And it was neceſſary to reſtore the primitive m—_—_ 
when the peop ple were very importunate that the ma- the Romans, in order to ſupport the Empire (135). (13 5) Jer Tillem, 
ſter of the lyon ſhould be made free, 22 We find in Capitolinus an account of ſeveral - Þ- 673 z and Ca- 
by an Herald that he had not deſerved 4 tions eſtabliſhed by him. Papirius Juſtus made for- 244 * 
He cleared up the obſcurities of the laws, and merly a collection of the decrees Antoninus and 


"oor" 


in Vit. 
by new decrees the rigour of the old laws. "We 2 Rap 6. which is ſometimes cited in the Digeſt 2. od, Ca, 3 
id in the pandects and books of the Law ſe- the antient Civilians (136). 4. ——— 
veral traces or remains of a number of decrees, "Is In the year 178 be left Rome.] Beſore he de- 
which he made, with a delign rather to reſtore the he took a ſolemn oath in the capitol, thas Cai Theod. p 
ſtudy of the antient Law, than to introduce a new Soy 


(128) Tillemont, ſcheme (128). He was the firſt, according to Capito- 
p. 671 linus (129), who appointed, that the names of all 
(129) Ubi ſupra, the children, who were born of Roman Citizens, 
* ſhould be regiſter d within thirty days after their birth ; 
and this gave him occaſion to eſtabliſh*publick regiſ- Mar comaunicum rediret, in Eule — 

wy in the Provinces. He renewed the conſtitution Senatorem ft ſeients 8 

fuſe, 


m3; guum etiam rebelles diæ- | 

made by Nerva, that no ſuit ſhould be carried on 2 247 2 feifſet A He would (137) Capitol. 
* againft the dead, but within five years after their de- treaſure in order | 
teaſe. He made a decree, that all the Senators ſhould 1 Mane N d the money neceſſary f 

hate at leaſt a fourth part of their eſtate in Italy. All he had asked leave of the Senate, telli 

relius Victor tells us, that he | x to all indiffer- a Roman Emperor had no property of 

ently the right of being citizens of Rome. The Ci- that all belonged to the Senate people 
vilians follow this author ; ; and from the manner in was obſerved, that as he was going to this 


Which Caſaubon ſpeaks, it ſeems that he made an ex which it was feared that he : 
4 | s conſtitution for granting that right to all.the Philoſophers, who were with him, deſired him t 
meer of the * But this conſtitution, which r 


FArg 


- . 


* 


V. 


put an end to his life 


(re) lm, geg. twenty two days (g). 
666, Capt and paid * hon 
died in the 13th 
year of bis reign, 
and the 61ſt of 


his age · 


adraired by all good judges (U). 


* * 57 3 $ 5 
# Los _ p 


O72 1308 # 3 

ea. . 00 OT 1-4, 
the different ſchemes of Philoſophy, as' if they were 
apprehenfive, that the ſolution of thoſe difficulties 
would be abſolutely loſt to che world by his death, He 
immediately to their requeſt, and diſcourſed with 
ſubjeas for three days together (139). 
Seized with a 22222 Dion Caſſius 
(142), that he knew it for certain, that the phyſicians 


(140) Lib- 7t+ 


to defire him to give the 
riſe ; for my 

© ay ck ore. 

'A 

— 12 


m, as that author tells us, to 

: i means he increaſed 
his diſeaſe. F 

friends, that he 

conduct of his fon 


e 
and we have an excellent diſcourſe of his in 
(14% in which he deſired his friends to aſſiſt him 
with their advice, and directed his ſon in what man- 


ner he ought to . 1 Sie Am 
a night after this (145). He charged his friends 
to make him ſenfible, that wot all rhe riches and bo- 


mours in the univerſe auer ſuffitient to ſatisfy the 
luxury and ambition of tyrants ; nor their * 
guards and armies to defend them from the ha- 
tred\ and inſults of their fubje&s. That no tyranni 
Princes ever enjoy long and peaceable reigns, but only 
fuch as 4 their clemency gain tbe hearts of their 
people. it was not. they, who ſerved out of con- 
firaint, but ſuch as obeyed voluntarily, that would 
continue faithful in all trials, and free from either 
fattery or trea And laftly, that it vas exceed- 
ingly difficult, and yet highly neceſſary for thoſe Princes 
ta ſet bounds to me bs, who had none to their 
- The ſeventh day of his ſickneſs, he ſent for 
- his ſon again alone, and diſmiſſed him very ſoon, 
for fear he ſhould be ſeized with the diſtem- 


per; and then having covered his head as if he were 


: ing to „be expired the night following (146), 

99 ertullian tells as (147), that he died * 

(147) Apol. cap. but the two Victors fay at Vienna in Auſtria, The 

25. fad Tilem- father abovementioned rallles the High Prieft of Cy- 

Þ Wh bele, who prayed the zcth of March for Antoninus's 

ſervation, becauſe his Demon had not diſcover'd to 

that he died before on the 17th of that month, 

- [U} His meditations have been extremely admired 

by. all gend judges, ] The ſtyle of this work is ſimple 

and negligent ; and yet, as Mr. 

*r43) P. 674. (148), perions of the belt" ſenſe 
the natural and unaſſected 


and 


comm on, and intimates' that 
he compaſed it for the. uſe of his ſon Commodus ; but 

this ns. gs appear wap the bag. 0 Some 

(149) De Hi. Writers, particularly Voſſius (49), have doubted, 
_ lib. ** whether we have the work ark only fome par- 


ticular- extracts from it, becauſe the ſentences are al- 
moſt every where independent of each other, without 
any apparent order; and the conſtruction ſametimes is 
got compleat. But the beſt Criticks are 


wm g 
ANT 
= N 4 


towing. gained a;conſiderable victory over them: (5), io thir he would here Menne {f) Went 

ſubdued them ina very ſhort tune, if he e 4 diſeaſe [T] whit 5 | 
he 19th of March, A. B. 260, after he high #igned 

and ten or eleven days after the death of Pius, and lived fi 


The whole Empire 


15 | 
Tillemont obſerves | 
judgment admire 


6 


nineteen years 
fry eight years, ten months and a 
regretted the loſs. of ſo valuable à Prince, 


ours to his memory. He Was ranked among tlie Gods, and 
evety perſon had a ſfatue of him in their houſes. 


His Meditations have been extreme] 


* 
- 


. 4 * 


* 
His character is perhaps the moſt perfect r 


added to Ngnif/ something ele (1 50). He Fniſhed (1 50) N. Antons 

the e at e e P 

W for three years, bee 675 

firlt againſt the Marcgmanni. 1 appears, 

that he wtöte this work before the death of Fauſtina,. 

whom he repreſents as then alive, and to lie 

— * „ that is, before the year 175 (152). This (151) Ibid. J. 9. 
of Antoninus muft not be confo | th 

ther, which was publi 

ſlated into ſeve 


nall 
das ſays, with regayd to Antoninus's meditations, that 


y 
W (16 Voſ: uit 
f | 


” 1 ns 
which were p he ye then the 
learned Meric Caſaubon, then or of Divinity, 
and Prebendary of Canterbury , publiſhed, a fecond 


edition of his tranſlation” of that work into Engliſh, 


dedicated to Dr. W. Laud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This tranſlation is eſteemed very accurate and judici- 
ous, and was particularly valaed by the late Lord 

Shaftsbury, the author of the Chara&erifiics.. . The 

of Caſaubon is full of excellent ſenſe and know- 

of the ancient Philoſophy ; and will. farniſh us 

with ſome extracts, which will not prove unenter- 
taining to the reader. He obſerves there,. that wit 
regard to Chriſtianity , it has been the opinion 

many perſons, that, Matters of faith and the ſacraments 


cal only excepted, there is nothing in the wwhole Goſpel; aubich 


is wt juris naturalis, moſt 
reafon. For my part, continues he 
not take 
true in 


4 


eeable to human 
—E as I would (154) Ptefaces 


me to maintain their opinion preciſely P 3* 
points and circumſtances; ſa I muſt need. 


contrary 
earch 
80 Hh 

| in this manner (156). 155 P. 54 
« all books in this kind that ever IR writ» . 

which either 
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moe great Kingdoms, 


„ man either before him was, or (th: 
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in all the branches of it IJ. And yet he could not eſcape the 
attacks of envy ; for it was faid that his Phi y had rendered him too grave and ſeri- 
| 5 f Ne 1 4 933 Bs. 8 a 7 f n CE a5 £44 | 


the Heathen 


3 | 


. 


% eie bv An, oi bs nordyrn, vie. Thou haſt 
% already had ſufficient experience, that of theſe many 
« things about which thou haſt hitherto wandred, thou 
= could not find happineſs in any of them; not in 
2 and logical fubtilties ; not in wealth; not 
«in r and reputation; not in pleaſure; in none 
« of all theſe. 2 1 . a mere Hea- 
K led by human reaſon 3 Antoninus, a man 
5 e and / ſs ſo far ter 
„ than Solomon, as Lord and maiter I dare ſay of 
than Solomon was of great 
m z Antoninus a man for 
&s and wiſdom, by all men during his 
in that honour and reputation as never 
Te we know of) 

ever "after him.” But big goodneſs was the ſecond 
ation. It hath ever been the complaint of all 
dges ; there hath ever been flore enough of men that 
could peut well, and give good inflrudtions: but great 
Want of them, that tither could, or ſo much as endea- 
Hale, and taught athers te 6. 


«towns in all his Kin 
«His 
«life, * 


volrred, to do at they" a p ao. 
Au auhat is the good, that ſuch can do? The on/ 

nn rotceioe, it, that they perſuade men as muc! 
PE "them lies (and they go very effetually about it 
that 7d Wert, rebro g Gown Tape Toi Toa A En 
daa, dure tou dNatorwy u e geg 
78. ö „n d deer, tt; fo Cor N dr ro, A- 
abr. That all this that we call virtue and godb- 
neſs, fo much ſpolcen of amongſt men, are but words 
empty ounds : that there is no ſuch thing really exiſtent 
deed as piety and juſtice, but that it is a meer ſig- 
ment of ſome cunning jugglers and impoſtors, or at 
the beſt a pretty device of law-makers and founiders 
of commonwealthis, to keep filly people in awe a 
fear. Can any man think otherwiſe i otherwiſe 
be not better grounded) that ſhall hear them ſptak, 
and then look upon their actions Such therefore in 

de 


ment might deſerve far mort thanks, * they 4 
forbear, ”" — "I" bofe the commendations of 
either a th tongue o- a. ready pen, than to incur 
both the uſt fuſpicion' of being Atheiſts tbemſelves, and 
the certam guilt and crime of having made many otheFs ſo. 
© Be it therefore ſpoken to the immortal praiſe and 
- © commendation of hp famous Antoninus, that as 
„% he did write, ſo he did live. Never did wri- 
ters fo "conſpire to give all poſſible teſtimony of 
„ | goodneſs, 8 5, innocency, and Whatfcever 
could among ens be moſt commendable, as 
they have done to commend this one. They com- 
„mend him, not as the beſt Prince only, but abſo- 
*Jutely as the "beſt man and beſt Philoſopher that 
«ever was. And it is his proper commendation, 
that being ſo commended, he is commended with- 
out exception. If any thing hath ever been talk- 
ed againſt him, the tans mention it but as a 
talk ; not credited by them nor by any, that ever 
were of any credit. . . . His meditations were his 
actions. His deeds (fo ftill you remember him 2 
% man and a Heathen) did agree with his ſentences ; 
* Ort Tper mom 5 GAA i? &p1T rr iTgerTs pd - 
„ne, &. And again, 5; A, &yel; anp i, xa4 
„% in  wporTomrer rigs &c, That he did not only as 
„be ſpoke, but «chat be did, he did it out of mere 
„u to" wirtne. That it was a clear caſe, which 
d mam doubted of, that he Was in very deed a good 
% many fo inc wot be of any difſemulation. 80 
„% Dio of him, and fo othets.“ Caſaubon ſhews af. 
terwards (156) the erroneouſnefs of Xylander's verſion ; 
and obſerves (157), with regard to the obſcurity in 
ſome parts of Antoninus, that e chief2ft ground of 
it it, that he having been all his life time an in- 


defatigable ſtullent, and ſo riud a world of writers of 


2 a 17 * theſe Bis books, as he read 
any thing that made for his preſent e, cloſely and 
briefly to' allude wh by Fey 2 Fo uy | 
its. ſometimes barely to excerpt ſome words, which ei- 
ther he had an eſpecial lifihg unto, or afterward in- 
tended further to meditate” upon, without any mention 
of 'the "place or author, "from whence they are "taken. 
++ Now many of theſe authors being quite periſhed, 
as, many of his alluſions fo cloſe and obſcure, that 
though the authors be yet extant, yet it is not eaſy 


> 
4 


TER 


_ 


„to find from whence, or of whom, nor to what in- 
«« rent or purpoſe; it muſt not be wondered, if not 

only many places ſeem obſcure, but ſome alſo of little 
« worth and uſe, becauſe it not appear, what 
further uſe Antoninus had of them in his mind. 
« — them 1 any thing verſed in the 
«« writings of antient Philoſophers, Stoics eſpecially, 
there will 3 ; — 
take but Arrianus and Seneca, and compare them di- 
„ gently with Antoninus, he will find a marvellous 
conſent, and many obſcure ſhort places of Antoni- 


4 nus, illuſtrated r if - 
* courſe. .... And as for ſuch which may 
«« give offence as to our Chriſtian faith, 


« and 7 bs Shen ba ſeemeth to ſpeak doubt- 
„ fully. of God, and his Providence, and to-afcribs 
„all things to fatal neceſſity, and the like, the 
«« reader muſt further be intreatetl not to judge if 


« his opinions by one or two ſhort paſſages here and 
there occurrent, which uchether the his or no 


bY ns we have already fajd) is hard to determine 3 
« but to have reſpect to other more large and pe 
«© remptory paſlages concerning the ſame. purpoſe 

„Where to be found. As for example, concerning 
5 God and n Num. 83 Bib. 
„ Num, 39; and concerning $atal ,neceflity not only 
* to the ef B. 2. Num. 8; but alſo to divers other 


4% wills and actions; ſo, doth. it a by other 
9 3 Age B. 8. Num. 3g. chat he 44 not altogether 
ex 


„actions of men, that are contrary» to the 
« will of God: from which moreover may 
« a what. it is that he often calls ape, 
Fate, or Deſtiny 3 which to his meaning is no 
other than God's Sovereign Power and Providence 
in ordering the matters of the world, not ſubje& 
«« either. to oppoſition or mutability; as by Hierocles 
“ in his De Providentia, by Platinus, by Alexander 
5 — _— C—— 2 
«« Interpreters, as Simplicius, - Themiſtius, Philaponus, 
«+ ai ney en Rb fe which 
ow * he doth alſo expound the word Fortune, 

% N. 17. by which other „which otherwiſe per- 
chance might be mi „ (as B. 1. NM 14. laſt 
% words) mult be expounded,” And herein you muſt 
know. that Antoninus takes no more liberty to him- 
1 = in wing this 2 in the ſenſe he — * 
6 to did, who although he difputes at in hi 

e tenth book de Legibas, Ing ego: 
«« pen by Providence, and thinks it great impiety fo 

% a man to doubt of it, yet where he ſpeaks of the 
«« uncertainty and inſtability of all worldly affai 
ce even of thoſe, that are ſettled with the beſt wif- 
' dam and diſcretion of men, he uſeth theſe and 
— ike expreſſions: Nr avs (be te cber tie 

« nde, roms F dai id & vary erlwrwe Tpay- 

4e fare; that good laws oftentimes avail but little, for 
e that in very deed it is chance and fortune, which for 
& the moſt part is all in all in wwarldly affairs, &c. 
* that is, in regard of us men, and of the 

*« cauſes, not in regard of God, In which ſenſe the 
* uſe of the word even unto us Chriſtians is allowed 


« by the beſt ſchoolmen (158).” Caſaubon obſerves (158) Aquin. r. 
prayers as very POW» qu. 22. att. 3, 


then, that Antoninus 
erful and effectual to virtue in his 9b Book Num. 40. &c. 
In . Dr. Stanhope, aſterwards Dean of 

Canterbury, publiſhed in 4to an Edition of this Empe- 
ror's Meditations, with a new Latin tranſlation, and the 


various readings and parallel places added to the margin, 
and with a Commentary by Gataker, and the ſelect An- 
notations of Dacier and Antoninus's Life tranſlated from 


upon, the French into Latin ; Which edition was dedicated to 


John LordSomers then Lord High Chancellorof England. 

W ].. His character is perbaps | the moſt per- 
the Heathen _ Emperors in all the 
He was very careſul of the manage- 
ment cf the publick money, re ing all unneceſ- 


ſary expences, being unwilling to load the people. 

el tis charges which were laid ont upon 

2 | . Gladiators 
. 8 


He le 


o 
- 


ous, and he was even accuſed of 


NT 


pride, and want of fuamillarcy among bis friends, 


| Nay it was urged that he was leſs open and fincere than Antoninus Pius, though he affect- 


(bb) Capitol. 
C+ 29. 
(ui Lib. 71. 


ed the contrary; in ſhort, that his virtues were rather feigned and forced thah natural 
(bb). But Dion Caſſius (ii) defends him with regard to the laſt objection, by ſhewing 
that his whole behaviour was uniformly and invariably good under all circumftances 
The only defect which' could reafonably be ob) 


to him, wis perhaps an ecefs of 


pry towards thoſe who deſerved a more ſevere treatment [X]. The Emperbr Ju- 
ian in re 


his Cæſurs (ti, which is a Satyr 


upon the Roman Eriperots, gives him che no. 
bleit character, and places him above Trajan, N 


&uftus, Cæſar, and Alexander ; and 


ee chis ee, Wale If is he Cie dar a e wen ate Pie as wi 


Gladiators and Actors. But he _ always ready to 
contribute every thing proper upon all ordinary or ex- 
traordinary occaſions. He a perſons of real me- 
rit and character in their neceſſities, and ſupported ſe- 
veral cities, which were involyed in any, misfortune 
or in danger of being ruined. We obſerved in the 
text of this article, that he advanced a very la 
ſum to the city of Smytma; and he did the fame with 


ard to Carthage, which had ſuffered by a fire, to 
ae 


, Which had been demoliſhed by an earth - 
quake, Epheſus, and ſeveral other cities. He took 
particular care of the proviſons, and the reparation 
of the ftreets of Rome, and of the greut roads of the 
Empire. He furniſhed the Romans with 1 
lick. ſpectacles, which they were ſo extremely of, 
to prevent any imputation upon him, that he deſigned 
to deprive them of their diverſions, and reduce them to 
2 philoſophical manner of life. He remitted ſeveral 
taxes when he thought there was occaſion for it. 
While he was Emperor he refuſed ſeveral: eftates 
Which were left him by will. In the adminiſtration 

_ of juſtice; he never favoured the intereſts of the 
FTreaſury. He rejected all the advices which were 

ven him to enrich the Exchequer ; and he ordered 

the Preſet of Rome and other officers to puniſh the 

receivers of taxes, who demanded the leaſt above 

what was due by Law. He was above all things 

averſe to the imputation of avarice, and he vindicated 

himſelſ from it in a grent many of his Letters. Nay. 

he juſtified himſelf from it either in perſon or in writ- 

ing, whenever he found that any of his actions were 
appel of. For he was extremely jealous of his 

wputation, and togk” prodigious pains to inform him- 
ſelf of what was 1 ＋·— Ham wich a deſign to 

proſecute others, as many of his predeceſſors had done, 

©... (for on the contrary n full liberty of 
* thinking and ſpeaking what they thought proper) 
; but in order to correct what —— 1 
59) Tillem. p. to except againſt in his conduct (1500. As the moſt 
&P 669. 6 e circumſtances may oY ty injure the 
reputation of a Prince, he never did any thing with- 

out ſufficient precaution and deliberation. He ne- 

yer acted in a negligent and precipitate maftner, but 

conſidered well whatever he faid or wrote, and ſome - 


* times ſpetit whole days upon matters, which did not 
8 ſeem to require ſo ſtrict an attention (160), Julian 
71. 8 I 


iev- 


in 


ing the ageous things which were told him of 
pertons, when were recommended to Mgt 
was 


did not think that — 2 
to ; long and particular 
enquiry. & uffra atoribus _ EA - by ſemper 
. quad day weÞwne (161). © The Im 
cap. 29. y did ——_ the leaſt haughtineſs 
or Arrogance. trented all ſorts of people as his 
* 6. ; and be permitted perſons of *q to be 
in the ſame manner as himſelf; and to have 
He received all, Who applied to 
the utmoſt ciwility, and would” not fuffer 
to hinder 1 from Raving acceſs 
For he did not place his grandeur in 
wich but a few peopſe, under pretence of 
reſpect to himſelf, but in imitating 


remonies to introduee a perſon to him; it was fuffici- 
ent to have merit, or to ſtand in need of his favour 
(163). Though he had all the advantages of ſtudy 
and experience, yet he never undertook any thing 


(163) Ariftid. 
OCrat. 9. 


rge Semper Jan? cum apti matibus, non folur bellicas 


there was reaſon 


even fell fick, in rei 
. ther had removed, ule they encouraged. him in 


f 6 * * 
Cob # 


| Arm O7 N 1 
Wan rr 11 a ſ '*4, + e | AMnotho 
either in war or the admigiſtration of the Empire, 
pe n 


without conſulting w ons of rank who 7 

him; and frequently fad; that it was more juſt that 

he ſhould: follow the advice of fo many perſons of 
„ merit, who. had a regard for-hi than that they ſhould 

all of them be obliged to ahmt to his WI 


res, Fed | 
eam cviles, privfquam 'faceret alignid, contulrr. De- 
nique fententia illius pretipua' ſemper hurt fits  AEquius 
eff, ut ego tot & talium amicarum confilium” ſequar, 
quam ut dba * oe meam 8 4 eee | 
bquantur (164). In his own Writings he acknowled- (764) 6. 
2 ak: had learned ſomething of every per 2 
(465). | 


Per- cap. 22. 
* 3 (165) M. Anton. 
[X]- Hs | exceſs of gatdneſe towards thoſe 4who de- De Seipſo, lib. 1. 
ſerved, a more ſevere treatment,] It was ſaid, that his cap. 1, 2, 11. 
deſire to a mild and generous degenerated even 
into ſoftneſs, ſo that he ſhewed more indulgence than 
was proper to thoſe whoſe ill eohuduct he condemned 
066. He thought that it was ſafficient for him tô (166) Vul. Gall. 
be exempt from any fault; and indeed if we credit Dion „ i Avid. 
Caſſius (167), he never committed any. But he ima: C cape 14- | 
ined, that he oughit to ſuffer thoſe of others to nnn 


1 


* 


with impunity. He ſaid, that as it was ene 
make men ſuch as one would wiſh they were, it was 


y to take them as they ate, and make the beſt 
uſe of them that is poſſible. For this reaſon. he eſ- 
teemed, commended, and employed 'thoſe of the beſt 
character; but Avidius Caſſius faid of him (168), (163) Vulcat. 
that while he acted the Philoſophet, and diſcourſed Gallic. 40, ſupra 
about clemen cy, juſtice, and other points of ſpecula - 
tion, he ſuffered the Provinces to be plundered by 
thoſe whom he had made Governors, FA fear of be- 
ing thought ſevere. Caſſius particularly mentions a 
Prefect of the Pretorium, who was very poor when 
he obtained that poſt, and yet became of a ſudden 
enormouſly rich. Marcus Anteninus 82 & 
Lerit de dementia, & de animizt, & de honeſſo, & 
Jufto, wee ſentit pro reptublica. . . An ego Proconſules, 
an ego Præſides putem, qui ob hoc fibi a ſenatu & 46 
Antonino Provincias datas credunt, ut luxurientur, ut 
divites fant Audiſti Prefetum Prætorii mftri Phi- 
hofopht, ante tridkum quam fieret, mendicum & faupe- 
rem, ſed ſubito divitem fatum. Und?, quaſp, niſi de 
di ſceribus rrip Wr fortunis ? His weak- 
neſs in this reſpect appeared particularly with regard 
to his relations, whom he certainly loved to exceſs, 
without —— that a Prince owes the 2 re- 
to his e in I. He was too indulgent 
8 85 wife Palins, Sloſs ſcandalous rin in gene 
fected ſome diſgrace even upon himſelf. Nay, he 
was rallied” before his face in the open Theatre for 
rating to confiderable poſts thoſe perſons who had in- 
jured the honour of his family, after he had indifputa- 
ble proofs of the charge againit them (169). Beſides he (169) Capitol. 
was in ſome meafure blameable for his fondneſs to his ſon Cp. 29 
Commodus, whoſe crimes were ſo execrable, that Capi 
inus ſays (170), that this Emperor would have 170) Cap. 18. 
F hathad loch a fon; Tie af in © ') 
t care of his education and inſtruction (171) ; and (171) Dion. Call. 
wrnifhed Rim with all the proper rules of conduct, and lib. 71. 
ious 3 fu the beſt is * W mn 3 
by the nobleſt rewa 172). But Com- (172) Lamprid- 
modus, with flanding all this care, ould not bear 77 2 
with any perſons about him, who oppoſed his vicicus 
inclinations, and was extremely F. wers ſo that he 
uiring that thoſe, whom his fa- 


his irregularities, ſhould be brought back to him. 

Antoninus complied with this unreaſonable demand, 

and by that means Commodus. made his father's court 7 Tillemont, 
a ſcene of all kinds of debauchery (173). - T. p. 665. 


ANT 


0 Deity, by putting himſelf into ſuch a ſtate as to want but a few things himſelf, and T1) P. 13, 14, 


to ſerve others to the utmoſt of his power (I). + Hog PSY iN 

- © ANTONINUS, Biſhop of Epheſs, as come ry with St, Chryſoſtom, and mood, Park 
lived in the latter end of the fourth „ Several Biſhops being ed at Con- 

ſtantinople with St. Chryſoſtom, Antoninus was accuſed before them of divers crimes 

[4] and eſpecially of Simony. His accuſer was one Euſebius Biſhop of Valentinopolis. 

t. Chryſoſtom endeavoured at firſt to ſtop the proſecution, He-repreſented to him, that 

when a perſon was ſwayed by anger or envy, it was eaſy for him to accuſe; but not al- 

ways to prove the charge; he therefore earneſtly beſought Euſebius to withdraw his 

accuſation; but finding him obſtinate in his deſign, he deſired Paul __ Heraclea, 

who ſeemed, to favour Antoninus, to compromiſe the matter between the two parties, 

and endeavour to make them friends. In mean time he went to church with the 

other Biſhops, for this happened on a Sunday; Euſebius followed them, and in. preſence 

of all the people he preſented Chryſoſtom with a paper, in which was written his charge 

againſt Antoninus, and entreated the Biſhops not to let the matter paſs unexamined. St. 

Chryſoſtom ſeeing: the :c uſer's imp ity, and fearing an inſurrection of the people, 

received the paper, and "after divine ſervice he called Euſebius before him, and the 

other Biſhops, and again defired him to drop the proſecution [B] 3, but Euſebius refuſing 

to comply with his deſire, the accuſation was read; whereupon the Biſhops were of opi- 

nion, that in order to diſpatch this affair, it was proper to begin with enquiring into the 

truth of the moſt heinous charge, that of Simony, becauſe if Antoninus was found guilty 

of that crime, there would be little room to doubt of all the reſt, ſince the love of. money 

fa) 1 Tim. vi. is the root of all evil (a). Antoninus was accuſed, that he made it his conſtant practice 

—_ to receive from thoſe whom he ordained, more or leſs money, according to the greater or 

leſs income of the church to which they were preferred. This then was to be the ſubject 

of the enquiry : Antoninus was firſt examined, but he ſtrongly denied the fact; next to 

him were examined thoſe, from whom he was accuſed of having received money; but 

none of them would own they had given him any; which indeed is not ſurpriſing, ſince 

if they had owned it, they would have been their own accuſers; for if it be Simony to 

receive money for the holy things, it is no leſs Simony to give money for them. The 


vo Biſhops finding that they could not bring Antoninus, nor any of his accomplices, to a 
confeſſion of their crime, called for the witneſſes, before whom it was ſaid that the money 
had been given; but they being in Aſia, as it was ed, could not appear; where- 
upon Chryſoſtom offered to go himſelf: into Aſia to enquire thoroughly into that affair. 
But Antoninus, whoſe guilty conſcience made him diſlike ſo upright and impartial a 
judge, did by his ſecret intrigues at court prevent the Prelate's journey [C], and promiſed 
that he would himſelf ſend for the witneſſes, being in hopes that this would give him 
time either to bribe or frighten them, ſo that they would not appear _ him. 
(3) An ancient Chryſoſtom having got the hint of this, reſolved with the other Biſhops ſome of 
4% The ame them ſhould be ſent into Aſia, to examine the witneſſes, Accordingly three Biſhops were 
who write St choſen, namely Syncletius Biſhop of Trajanopolis, Heſychius of Parium (6), and Pal- 
— and from ladius (c) of Helenopolis. It was ordered, that if the parties did not come to Hypepa (d) (4) A dy in 
IC hay within two months to proſecute their cauſe, they ſhould be excommunicated ; this city — = 
being thought the moſt conveniently ſituated, as well for the parties as for the J ;it nw ak? 
| | Syncletius .. 


TA] Antoninus was accuſed of divers crimes.) Theſe 
crimes were, 1. That he had melted down the ny 
veſſels. ' 2. That he had taken a marble ſtone, wht 

(1) That part of ſtood in the entry of the Baptiſtery (1), and had placed 
the church, in it in his own baths. 3. That he had cauſed the pillars, 
which they bap- which had a long time belonged to the church, to be 
Nr | take AArtied into his Aang. lace (2). 4. That his boy hav- 
28 che ſenſe of ing committed a murder, he ſtill him in his ſer- 


the Greek word vice, without having ever puniſhed him. 5. That he 
Telnet. had fold for his own uſe the lands, which Baſilina the 
Emperor Julian's mother had given to the church. 
6. That having left his wife, he returned to cohabit 
Dial. de Vita ſeventh crime, with which he was c , was that. 
ge. p. 12. of Simony, as we have obſerved in the text of this 


article. 

B] Chryſoflom defired him to drop the proſecution. 
HE very zealouſly we 40 to n, 1 
it was to accuſe a perſon, when we are in a paſſion; 
that then it is eaſy to act without due conſideration ; 

to write 'or ſpeak a great many things, which 


it is afterwards impoſſible to prove. © If then, ſaid 
9 ſoſtom to Euſebius, you know y the 
4 of thoſe things, which ou now lay to Anto- 


* ninus's charge, we don't refuſe to hear you; but if 
vou are not able to prove thoſe crimes, we won't 
<< preſs you to carry on your proſecution. It is ſtill 
„time for you to chuſe which you will act; 
„but when your libel ſhall have been read; when 
„your accuſation ſhall be publickly known ; 
* + when it ſhall appear upon the church regiſter; it 


«© will be too late for you to withdraw your charge, 

and being a Biſhop you will not be permitted to as a 
% pardon your raſh accuſation (4 The Greek (4) Idem, pag. 
words of this laſt ſentence are 3 «bx irs e Nerv, in- 128, 129., 
oxi nw dri, Cri ature; The word dCxajrimn is | 

in the Latin abolitio, which ſignifies par 


4 
N 


Is 
£8 


5 


ties decreed by the Canons againſt ſuch 
umniate their brethren. 
[CJ 2 (og by 7 he 4, 
prevent Prelate's j ; went to 
Emperor's * e 


2 
2. 8 
Fl 8 


ſtom's (5) By which it 
witne ſſes, Theare, that our 
p The miniſter granted ſome other things 
his requeſt, and ſent Chryſoſtom an order to ſtay at Con- beſides his flock. 
ſtantinople ; * q, that it was not 
per, that he who was Biſhop and the Paſtor of 


were in 
tumults and troubles they feared 
Romans, and was by degrees 

General df the horſe; and wanted to 
ſtill higher. We hall give an accouut 
proper place. : 


| 
: 
: 


AND 


immediately o Smyrna; but Haſychius 
indiſpoſed, thar he might be excuſed from 
. ve notice of it 
| tothe parties 3. but/Antoninus, and: Euſebius had already. been reconciled cogether- [D} he- 
fore the Biſhops'were arrived in Aſia; however they went to Hypæpa; arid to/atmuſe their 
_  Jdges, they pretended that the witneſſes had been obliged to go on different Journies for 

| their own, private affairs. The Judges then aſked Fulcbius how much titne he wance 

before he could produce his witneſſes, promiſing they would wait for. them: Fuſel 2 
thinking the Biſhops would ſoon be tired with the heat of the 


) | | 
would bring his witneſſes, or ſubmit to the penalties of the Canons... 
diſmiſſed, in order to bring his witneſſes; but inſtead. of going after « 


— — and no witneſſes pany the Prei whos to 
ops | cated, either for calummy, ot for 
having deſerted the cauſe he had undertaken, and having waited thirty days more, they 
» where meeting Euſebius, they 92 upbraided him for 
| K, and agai Hed, that he would 70. (<) Palladiue, 
time 3: but he ſtill delayed, till at laſt Antoninus died, which 8.7. . 
| had cap. 13, 14. pat · 


ſhew l ee 


conciled together.) Thie is not much to Euſebius's ho- 
nour, eſpeciall y ſince he ſtill feigned' to carry on the 


— ut what Palladius tells us, is ftill more he could 
a both for Ruſebius and for his adverſary; he 
ſays, that, © having perſuaded one another, the one by 
*< gold, the other by an oath, they were become friends. _ | 
3 i 
v (7), whi may ; one gave 0 
2 _ money, — the other made an oath that is, Anto- - 
ninus bribed Euſebius with preſents, who in return of tha 
| poo 
[E] 4 cuſed before 
been nf they mi 
(3) The Greek letter or they, ſome of 
word eee declared aud 174 X 
r verned ſpeak to 15 
properly a decree, 2 ordered ä ; 
to them, ſhould be Heirs that e627! 
by thoſe, for they were no longer wo be conſidered as Prieſts (9). (9) Item, bi. 
were We may conclude from a circumſtance in this b. 133=<1374 
luſt oſ that Clergymen were at that time to be tri | 
| Epiſcopal | Seo ſecular Judges, at leaſt for ſome crimes, as 
ling that of ' Simony ; ſince theſe. Biſhops wanted 
ſtom's with the Emperor, and were afraid 
Euſebius came of the ByAwrigeer, which, was a Temporal Court. 
admitted to the communion of the church, Some Bi © mY P. 


y; which, according to an antient tradition, is faid to 
urch. in ha ve deſcended from Anton tlie ſon af Hercules (a), produced two branches, one a Pa- 
EIN cl | | — —— ſirname. 
| long, or produced any perſons men- 
tioned in hiſtory, but T. AwToxrus Mzzzvpa,” and Q. Antonivs MzRENMDA. 
The former was one of the Decemviri, who were diffolved on account of the 
and cruel behaviour of Appius Claudius, in year 304 of Rome, and one of - thoſe 
r Ts A. ian oe ol 
(+) Livius, l. 3. Of Appius Claudius ius (). latter was mi in che year 
a IN en branch concifived a long time, and bikes hoe 
on A]; for belides the honour of having twice received the pit 
e, ſix times the I T — 
perſon of Mark Antony the Trhumvir (4) S« Ohe 


i 


* pii, 
Who | p. 66. 
long time, tor; who died in the year 667, — 


ANT f 


_ Wes of one alf bf the Empire.” We halt PE pri li iy 
Y =" . | | bons of this-antient bes LOR 1 405 * RM el — 1 * elend mA. 
= g . 2 EAI 31 Nee if 156 
_ i: e ee er dee ane 8 eee {We have (2) yaran, „ 

reading, and have the 1 cal · ced upon _ authority of Livy, bn Titus Aar ludicra Dicbine 
= * F for the 


8 ſome of dhe Decemyiri, in the year 3 p- 148. 
fall into the ſtrangeſt miſtakes of mem ma- x —_— one Quintus 1 7/4; Hl 
| Father Vava i ut thi after. We find in the Nane Mi 
2 — Diſcourſe of the burleſque ſtyle, Geer a Wlan one Marcus Antoninus; made General of — 
4 he cenſures Photius for ,haying ſuppoſed: that. Anto- [| Horſe by the DiRtator-/Cornelios-Rofiius; in the year 
=. | non, Diogenes Author of a Romance, lived very near 421. Now it is certain, that Alexander, died "ar 
=. | the time of Alexander the Great: Os Aiay ner 7#1 . year 430% 1 do not alledge the tradition mentioned 
(1) Phot. Bibli- dee v Barihio; *AnZ& (1). He alledges ſeveral - by Plu tarch; becauſe it may be juſtly hed to 
«th. num. 167. reaſons againſt this, of which be thinks this the me, that it 48 improbable, Anton, the fon of Hereults, 
Þ- 364- ; that the family Antonia was not then fub- - was the ayjgtnal of che family Antonia in Italy, as 
| ing in the world, TRY nn Pay =_ eren of Coſſe in 
or known : Negue, quod graviſſimum eft, tum nata F de 
gens Antonia,” aut fatta ox, aut audita —_ . 


5 KOH os : "7 1 2 
Fr, af FP „ bee en PIT: 
ANTON IUS (MARCUS) the Ober, wb IN eat e ornament of his Aan. _ 
: his firſt entrance into the ſervice of the bats h he gave a noble proof of his merit, 
| which deſerves to be mentioned. Lie had obtained the Queſtorſhip of the Province of 
i Ai, and was gone as far as Brunduſtum to embark, in order to take upon hirft His 
8 office, when his friends ſent him word that he was accuſed: of inceſt, and that Caſſius the 
Pretor, who was the ſevereſt Judge in the world, fo that his Tribunal was {tiled the Rock 
of the Aecuſe, had got that cauſe him. Mares Antonius might have taken ad- 
vantage of the Law, which forbids any accuſations to Be adriitied_agaiaft thoſe who were 
abſefit in the ſervice of. che Commonwealth, but he choſe rather to ultify Himel in form ; 
and for that purpoſe he returned to Rome, 272 his cauſe, which he gained with 
(a) Vie Max- Prodigious honour (a). Sicily fell to his lot white he was Pretor, and he cleafed the Seas 
7. nam. 9. He Of the pirates which infeſted that coaft. He was made Conful with A; Poſthurtiius Al- 
bre ik bins in the year of, Rome 653, and he ſtopped all the turbulent deſigns of Sextus Titus, 
conſtancy of = the, Tribune of the People, with great-refolution and ſuecefs. Some time. aſter he was 
3 made Governor of Cilicia, under che title of Proconſul, where he performed ſueh noble 
bn denying b exploits, that he received the honor of a triumph. I ſnall not omit to obſerve, that in 
. to improve his prodigious talent of eloquence, he became in ſore meaſure a ſcholar | 
to the greateſt men at . Rhodes, in his voyage to Cilicia, and his return to 
Rome. He after this the office of "Cenſor with + great deal of glory, having 
carried his -eaufe before the people againft Marcus Duronius, who had preferred an accu- 
ſation of bribery againſt Ks. in revenge for Marcus Antonius's having eraſed his name 
WER: liſt of the Senators, which that wiſe Cenſor had done, becauſe Duronius, white 
Tribune of the People, had abrogated a Læw, which reſtrained immoderate ex- 
4 Glandory. pences in feaſts (H). He was one of the reft Orators that cver appeared at Rome, and 
64. nber, thevccaſion, according to the teſtimony of Cicero, who was, an excellent qudge in theſe ints, 
Livii, Cicerne, What Italy might juſtly boaſt herſelf to rival even Greece itſelf in the art of eloquence. He te 
wo. ſended among other Marcus Aquilius, and moved the judges in fo ſenſible a 
manner by the tears he ſhed (c), and the ſcars he fie wed upon the breaft of his client; C.) cicero 4: 
© that he gained his cauſe. We may ſee very fully the Character of his: eloquence, and of 9. 1 e 
= his action, in the book which I N (d. He never would publiſh any. of his plead- inis. 
inge UA, hat he might not, as be faid, be proved to have urged in one cauſe what was con- (7), cn 3, 
anz 10 chat which he had faid in another. The morality" of the Bar did not ut that time & & 0rare. 
conſider it as any ſhame * e to contradict hg * Wee vor of, Ne 


Nl en, 
8 Ar 1 2 I then, Agen rein, that 


it are two things ſo ſuch an action was ſcarce 
remarkable as. to deſerve that Houle give che proofs < EEE! yet be had ſome excuſe for it; for he 


of them. Ciro and Valerius Maximus ure my autho- „ thought it was neceſſary to abuſe not only his elo- 
ritzgs., Cicero ſays thus: Haminem ingen Mir Ar- + quence but even his modeſtywben the lite of a perſon 
tonium aiunt ſalitum eſſe dicere, 2 fe nulla in danger called for it.“ J imagine no body will 
oratidnem feripfige, ut fiquid ali undo: 0% 3 Na be ſo 1 as to gainſt my. tranſlation 


(x) Cicero in 2 Aiatum, puſſet ſe negare dixifft (1): That is, It ES. ibepe. Evel PSP nt reader will un- 
Oates pov” Gln" 33 the "excellent! orator M. Aütoniüs 3H 25 


. _ tha Antonius does not mean, that he 
1 ſab uled w — — ram upon 


extempure, and never wrote any thing of hat N 
. © this agcount, e ting 1 N the judges; fox. if, that had bes 
better not .{aid, might that be ys K his, ing,” e would have given a very imperti- Do 2m 
Kot us nom hear Paterins Maximus + Fam M: Antgnio nent fe Ko ſince 'his only defign-was -- + 
txnittentlan; anne, oft;/ qui” i likes 6 aitbat > 8 72 from being —— * 
arabian ¶ſcrapfiſſe, ute fiquiidy/aipeniore' jn dias ai, Rim. He mighs | — as. affedtually 


aefe 1 ts um dium. he: wrote his or not, fo; that he digh niet 
"_— 2 2 4 ray poſſet : qui . tem per them. eee kid in a cheſt can ne- 
Dabuit, pro Periclitantium enim capite non ſo- ver be alledged againſt a man at the bar, as a proof 
* eloguentiã ſud uti, ſed etiam verecundid abuti that he once maintained an opinion quite oppoſite to 
(2) Val. Max'm. Ca, pam (a) . That 35,754 We muſt-parden Mar: what he advanced! then. @ perſon would.dany 
lib. 7+ cap. 3. Na ACh who, uled-to:2ag, chat he:publiſhed it. with the ſame — az if he — — 
TE... hie: stan for this: xeaſbn, that if any exrempure, and have no mannep of 
| | 9 22 d in any former cauſe might be injurious they would oblige him to produce the original bas = 
; | 2 whom he ſhould under- * He would have ſeveral infallible metþ 


- 
"+44 11 0 
4 


PTS Py PIO | 
precaiition of this Adyocate is neceflary 10 
and yet it is not always Capable'of fing their hongur e 


- . . - I. my 5 q 4 1 5 
8 Rh 1 Neuen 19 7 Dial N otitis TIQTT 2307 2: J1 / TTOEV k " | «yp * 1 

of Scuring himGlf. ., We may. conclude therefore; dar . 2 and Ruftethis th "Hs comet uped 

the point in queſtion is not, about the writing. and ©* verſe 181 of the ſecond Book of the 
not writin 1 which is pronounced, but about“ pon ee 2430 verſe of the twelfth Book of the 
the publiſhing, or not publiſhing it. If there was ** Niad, obſerves” that Homer ſays in tha oth RTE 
yy AT or pickers pole eee" * things with relation to Auguries, whi Kee ci we 

| N The firſt ſhall) be ta ” to what he had faid in other plates 3 a 
from a pa in Cicero, where Brutus complains, 


; | tri. 
6% Cicero in Gert (3) He uſes here che word eribefr. T fall 
ruto, cap. 44+ take my ſecond from the ſame oration of Ci- 
cero, in which the ſuct mentioned above is found; 
for Cicero intending to ſhew, that Marcus Antonius 
GCE nr 
not that there was any poſſibility of obliging 
an advocate to produce the original of kl n 
but that there were ſome hearers, who remember" 
while, what they heard an advocate fay : 
2 
(4) Cicero Orat. prehendatar 
pro Cluent. Capit. FB | 
50, & ſeq. that of bis 
in 3 
is the 24 authors 
(5) 0% Newvelles rallied" then 
s contre de 4 ſometimes 
2 — 
A RzerLEc- Ha 
T1oN upon 
contradicti cc ing he 
Authors. 66 bands; 
« of 
c the 
c now 
«© poſitions 
« of this. He efpouſes quite different maxims; he 
„ treats the authority of the husband as an uſurpation; 
be r e tr togro | 
% Philoſophy, Hiſtory, and Morality, in favour of 
| „women, ſtill reaſoning upon general propoſitions ; 
for # man of ſtrong” genius thinks that he ptoves 
o 44 


nothing, if he does not affirm or without ex- 
<< ceptiow-z and conſequently if he engages in main- 
% taining oppoſite initereſts, he cannot avoid contra- 

6e * — We muſt confeſs that 755 advo- 

cate, publiſh a in | privi- 

leges of the women, full ol the in of his imagina- 

tion, would be very eaſy to be confüted, if he ſhould 

likewiſe undertake to defend the privileges of hiisbands. 

There would be no occaſion but to refer to his own 

book. Our orator Mareus Antonius took care to avoid 

this grand inconvenience, * and to reſerve to himſelf 

the liberty of contradifting his own arguments, by 

maintaining one thing one day, and the reverſe of 

it the next, according to the intereſts of his clients. 

It would be eaſy to ſhew, that the advotates are not 

the only perſons wha uſe this method; the contro- 

_ 8 follow the example, as have to 

e \ ifferent 8 (6). Bellarmin, when he 

f of che writes againſt the Enchulalte, maintains that the ſcrip 
Article (JOHN) tures are full of the characters of Divinity); but 
ADAM. againſt the Proteſtants, he that they are obſcure, 

gal nene 
(7) See the at- and want the authority of the church (7). A Mi- 


tempt of the Je- niſter , whom- L a not name n maintain 5 8 A 
fait Mulhuſinus the Romiſh Church, that the characters of Divinity 
i * — ſhite throughout the Seriptures ; but when he writes 
primem Specull - gn Mr. Pajort, he” talks anecher langua (8). 
miſeriarum Pajei, A t wg , guage (8) 
10 folve this con This privilege ought to be left entitely to the Poets 
tradition. See” and Orators. 
likewiſe the re- ce 
mark [2] of the 6 
article BEL- x 
LARMIN. 

(8) See the Sup- 
plament to the 
Comme ntaire Phi- 


are conrradiQory 19 each. other in differen place, 
according as they ſuit their purpoſe,  \Nos Posta rum 
mor, uti ſt res dedeFit, ita wel populi wel erudito- 
rum hominum ſententiam mſtro quadam jure ſequimur, 
© atque alias, fi * opus, aliter de eadem dici mus, 
boſepbique, and That ie. We ide the Pots, haue 2 /poouliar 
p. 207 and 216 ©, Vilege- of following the opinions of 
of Mr. Saurin's l e learned, as ſub} 
Anſeer to that e mg, differently upon the 


Comment ary. 


vulgar or 

requires, and of ſpeak- 

1 e point, whenever there 

is occaſion; ſays the excellent Signior Della Caſa, 

*. Archbiſhop of Benevento in one of his letters to 
I 


They very frequently faythings which £ 


this he calls 70 @w0rrudyaoacrtre. I have faid thers 

fore in theſe firſt paſſages of my Poems, which I 

have quoted, that an old Poet was a very. ſcanda- 

bus character, becauſe that was proper for my ſub- 

43 But this does not hinder me from aflerting 

the contrary in other places, where there is - 

* fon (9).“ I love ſuch ſincerity as this; and ſhould (9) It is Mr. 
— on to find the ſame in Bellarmin and the Miniſter, —_ 1 
whom 1 poke of; but this is a thing not to de ex- hi in 


Anti-Baillet, 
peed. , We ſhall preſently ſee what Citeto ſays upon = uf 5 p- . 


the . of advocates, with reſpect to the liberty of 175. 
ſtraclicting themſelves. See remarks. TH and 
[1] of the article of Baipvs. e | 
7] The precaution, which he made uſe af, is nat al- 

«Cay capable of [aving the honour of Advacates,] We have 
ſeen (10) Cicero's 2 that the memory of the (10) Above in 
hearers is very much to be apprehended by advocates, 92ototion 4). 
who contradict themſelvcs (11). he given us (11) It is equally 
inſtances of this, he would have much more ftrongly o be {red by 
cotivineed us, that the precaution of Mareus Antonius Preh when 
was to no . ut it muſt be ' confeſſed, that — S 
What he adds is proper to juſtify the conduct ing themſelves, 
28 It is a lows, Marcus r who accu — _ time = 
. Flancius, when the latter was defended by L. Craſſus, *7* they repea 
eas is es perſons Mr mad alood fever ga, amel word for 
ſages, which, he had ſelected from two orations of L. Sermons. 
Ct. in one of which he had raiſed the authority 
of tie Senate to a prodigious height, and in the other 
as muchi devieſted it. This gave the orator ſome 
uneaſineſs, and obliged him to prepare excuſes far 
it from the difference; of the times and 85 
which had required of him theſe two ſorts of prin- 
. Ego vero, lays Cicero (13), in ia genere (12) See Cicerons 
libentius cum multorum tum homitis eee Orat. pro Cluent, 
e Z. Craft auturitatem ſequor, qui cum Is ©: L. & ſeg: 
lancium defenderet, accuſante M. Bruto, homine in di- — 2 Os — 
cendo wehementi & callido, quum Brutus duobus rect- cap. LV. how he 
tatoribus conſtitutis ex duabus ejus orationibus capita revenged himſelf 
alterna inter fe contraria recitanda curdfſet, 2 in dif. upon Brutus, by 
ſuaſione rogationis ejus que contra Colmiam Narbonenſem 1 three 
ferebattr quantum poteſt de autoritate Senatus detr - (13) Choo, 0- 
bit; in ſuaſione legis Servitie ſummis ornat Senalum rat. pro Cluentio, 
laudibus, & multa in Equites Romanos guum in ed ora cap. LI. 

Hont aſperius dicta recitaſſet, quo ani mi illorum judicum 


-- 


in Craſſum incenderentur, aliguantum je commotus di- 
citur, Hague in reſpondendo primum expaſfuit  utriug- 
que rationem temporſs, ut oratio ex re & causã habita vi- 
deretur. Cicero was far from diſapproving the part 
which L. Craſſus fixed upon on this occaſion ; for he 
found himſelf in the fame circumſtances; for 
having, repeated a paſſage out of one of his orations, 
which was very contrary, to an argument Which he 
had in hand, he ered, that the oration; of 
Which they recited part, did not contain the expreſſions 
of his real ſentiments ; and that what a man fays 
in the character of an advocate is not to be confi- 
dered as if he had aſſerted it as a witneſs; ia ſhort, 
that it is the language of the cauſe, and not of the 
orator, This is intelligible 


enough, : we are to ſpeak 

gainſt according to the intereſt of the cauſe, and the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, and not according to our own private 
opinions, Ege i quid cjuſnnut dixi, argue cognitum 


comme nora di, ne que pro teftimonio dixt : 
fotius temparis mei quam judicii  auftoritatis Huit. is 
rrat enter f quit in orationibus noftris, gu 
in judiciis- habuimus; antorttates nofras confirhatat ſe 
arbitratur. Omnes enim: ille orationes cis ſusum 
temporum ſunt, non hominum ipſorum aut patronorum. 
Nam fi cauſæ ipſe pro fe logui poſſent, nemo adbibe- 


ret oratorem: nunc adbibemur ut ea dicamus, nam que 


illa oratio 


pri- mſfra aitoritate cunſtituamtur ſei que ex; re ipfd bau- 


gut dicanme (140: Add to this theſe words, which (14) I4-m, ibid. 
— puts into the mouth of Marcus Aftogius the cap. 3 
omtor: Orlrarii omnis 22s opimionibus non ſcitntis 
continetttr; nam” apud en Uteimus gu, neſcrunt, 
ea dicimus, quæ neſcimus ipfi : ita & illi * 

. 71/48 


(e in 
i, Ts 

Var: IT 

Kd. 8. CAP» 9. 


(15) Cicer. & 
rat. iib. 2. c. 7. 


(@) Plut. in 
M. Antonio, pag. 
915. 

(+5) Patercul. 
bd. 2. cap · 31. 


dle ſubtilties of their profeſſion. 


41 


other q; 
E 


thoſe bloody confuſions which was raiſed 


no ſcholar [D], His 


_— in — 

118 manner of addreſſing chem 
ER who commanded them, 'had'the*cryel 
courſe, but being 
executed his orders (e). 


His 


ace which he had adorned with his ape (3 This 
667 He left two ſons, hom Tarn going co e wention. 


„e 4 . & lhe ts Ilka, fail ber- 
trarias ſepe cauſas dicimus, non modo ut Craſſus con- 
tra me dicat aliquando, aut ego contra Crafſum, qutem 
alterutri neceſſe fe fir falfum falfum dicere, ſed etiam ut uterque 
voffrüm eadem de re allat aliud defendat, aum plus uno 
verum efſe non poſſit. Ut ; 57 in ejuſmodi re, que men- 
dacis nixa fit, que ad ſcientiam non ſeps Ter ueniat, 
4 bpimiones homi num 2 errores MC * ita 
cam (15). I aſſure my that the 
of my readers will be ſo well 
theſe two great orators had the 
know fo exaly the weak fide of rofeſſion, 
gran - ſhall be ol Me for whatever „ 
in this remark. We may — 2 
. rin are ſtill ſubſiſting. Com 
ee X Mr. Erard againſt the Dutcheſs e 
6, with the anſwer” to the Fa2um of that Lad) 
And read in particular theſe words of the anſwer : 
My. Erar4 Hole to the "Dutcheſs of Mazarine of the 
events of that time after the manner in which ſhe oug 
then to have confidertd them. Afterwards the di ifferent 
times and "events have chang#d our ſentiments 4 ex- 


1 Our Marcus Anti Hecke to be 0 
ſcholar.) If I am not miſtaken, this was not © much 
out of modeſty as policy, He ſaw himſelf eſtabliſhed 
in the glorious reputation of 'a orator 3 and 
might not he then imagine, that the world would 


admire him more, if n 
bf his was owing entirely to the 


gth of his 
ob than if they ſup 
def application to the ſtudy of Gfeek authors? He 
another reaſon; he believed the people would be 
more touch'd by orations, if they conſidered them as 
EG of nature only, and not of art. 
are apt to ſuſpect thoſe, who are acquainted with a 
5 With tegard to the 
1 „ he thought nothing more proper to produce 
278 effect, 2 make them believe that he 
without an ion, and to canceal 
m them carefully all che artifice of ” Rhetoric, 
— als 6f in order to ſerve his cauſe. 
But after all he was learned, and not unacquainted 
with the beſt Grecian authors. We may prove this 
from ſeveral paſſages of Cicero. Magna nobis pueris, 
Quinte frater, fi memoria tents, epinio fuit L. Craſſum 
non” plus attigiſſe ductrinæ, quam quantum prima illa 
puerili inſtitutione potuifſet, M. autem Ho — a 
emnis eruditionis expertem atque ignaru 
Fr um nos .. . ea diſceremus guæ 
his deforibus, quibus ille uteretur, 2 elan 
illud ſpe intelleimus : .  illum & Grad fie Ig 
nullam ut noſſe aliam laguna videretur, & dofaribus 
noftris ea ponere in percuntamub, eaque ipſum omni in fer- 


naue alla, ut nibil efſe ei novum, ab! inaudi 


14 


. ee 
e e fot yo 


' ANTONIUS (MARCUS), eldeſt fon to che 


(a). He never raiſed himſelf beyond the Pretorſh 
an extent of auth as Was 


this oc oned no murmuring among 
. E Ae id th 


8K 8 


iy Ty 


A) The people. mon 4 
3 the whole command the EY Zed 7 
a perſon 951 1 * merit. 


* A * 1 
A „ « ani 3 


8 TE OE: of 


Marius and Cinna at Rome. 
ce where he had hid himſelf, and foldiers — * ſent immediately 


juſt enteted into Mandy C2 
N [expoled, 


y 
poſed it to be the fruit Gf a 2 


uncommon, for 
of corn, this gave him the whole command of 


he obtained by the intereſt f the Conſul (2) Oi and 


e 
J 5 
e Was Gade 


. 


112 was di ſco- 
wo di 


had LT FA Yi, N e 7 1 
un, N vying. Heard. his. 
2 raged, e oldiers had not 
firis, 1. e. before the Rif rum, 
appro . den EN 5 
11-4 14h Ie 956 wap. 3. 
A. b. ne nh, Nog k "I ei 15 


iv us re acceperamus, yu mad dum | ) 
vel Athenis wel Rhodi je dotiffimorium hominam fo 
menibus dedifſer;. tamen  ipſe affoleſcentulur, ou 


antum 11. 
ineumtis tali: mer patiebatur puuor, multa ex c 


ſeße of Non erit. profettd tibi be. hoc 
novum, nam jam tum ex me 2 illum er 
multis wariiſque ſermonibus nullius rei, que guide e . 
ps bis artibus,, de quibus aliguid exiftimare 'poſjemt; 

m aut 


m eſſe. wviſum, Sed —— 
eorum ut. rafſus 1 ons 
quam illa difdicere, & noſtrorum hominum in — 2 

nere prudentiam Gr erl. anteferre. Antonia u pro. = 
bahbi 2 orationem fore crnſabat ſubm, 
ommino didisi putaretun,” \'Atque in 
Je grawimnem 2 * 9. mere, alter ne nofſe. qui- 
dem Gree widereur. This is the ewordium to his 1 (6) 
ſecond Book de oratore. 4% ce what be e ' 
there of himGelt (16), at he never read the Grbek (16) Ilm, Wi. 

rs, but for diverſion,z1and that he underwod mot <1 74- IR, 

— their books. of Philosophy, F 
nullum intelhgo, ita Junt anguſtis & concifis difputa- 
ee © that'benver modded d the Poets, 
hoſe language was far from human, but confined 
himſelf tothe 2 


themſelves to wes who were halſ learned: 


tur voluiſſe e is, non fumu eruditi 
miltares. LET . 


we 17) De Oratere, 
lib. 2. cap. 37+ 


9 E dee opin 


"Te hey ten 


N This was che founda- 
tom of th condt which Cicero attributes to him: 
rat memoria ſumma, nulla meditationis icio; im- 
faratus ſemper 4 aggredi ad dicendum ur, fed ita 


erat paratus, ur ae 2h dicente noununguam vi de- 


rentur non atis fparati ad dicendum 18): 18) Idem, in 
That is, i had a prodigious — = ——— 37+ 
& ſuſpicion any Previous meditation; he always 
* ſeemed to to ſpeak without tion, and 
*. * be Way. well prepared, that the Judges ſome- 

hen he was ing, ſeemꝰ d not ſuffici- 
« > prepared u, er I remember to this 


E a remark of Mr. Daille upon the difference, 
ating the orator, and tg ip an arator (19). ou A 


1 P. A- 
This remark is wor. + 2 778 


| P. 156, 


2. 


he 


2 had the 8 of Gadlen: 7.1 I ſhall exa- 
ned but executed that office with Wh. the arti- 
GUS whether 
This was a privilege which Cotta wasConſul, | 
the faction of Cethegus (4); but tony receiyed this 
com ON. 
eee by bad dian. i; 
Pied " cn * roll 2 
maker of of 5 hs * *. This'was not ted 
which had put the ſame 
* into the' hands of Marcus Antonius. The 


ng the commiſſion for imparting cle of CETHE- 
A 5 bo when Mark An- 
as it would have done if he had been a 17. 
r 415 
way 1 whereas there Was = . 
. end the 
reaſon 


ANT 


53 


counſels, in committing extortion in the Provinces. He was guilty of a great deal of 


injuſtice that way (e). His extortions in Sicily are 


5 Cicero Orat. H. 


3. in Verrem, 
cap. 91. See like- 
wiſe Orat. in 
Verr. 2. Cap» 3. 
(g) Florus, lib. 
3. cap · 7+ 


taken ſeveral of his ſhips had hun 


The war of Crete, the fucceſs of which he imagined would be fo eaſy, that he car- 
ried fewer arms in his Fleet, than chains for the conquered (g), proved fo unfortunate to 
him, that he fell ſick at the diſappointment and died. He had no pe 
mortifying reflections which tormented his mind, when he ſaw, that the enemies having 


| g up the Roman ſoldiers upon the maſts, and rowing 
about with this ſpeCtacle, triumphed with the 


repreſented in a few words by Cicero /-) 1am, 10 4. 
p- z 13. See likes 


wer to reſiſt the 


greateſt inſolence over the Commonwealth 


in a thouſand different places. By Julia his ſecond wife [B] he had three ſons, Marcus 


Ohandorp- Antonius, Camus Antonius, and 
Onamaſlice p. 73. hereafter. 


Lucius Antonius (5), whom I ſhall give an account of 


I ſhall have ſeveral errors to take notice of [C], and perhaps the Elogium, which Plu- 
tarch has given to our Antonius [D] may be conſidered as one. 


reaſon of this was, that they thought him a perſon, 
who could never make himſelf formidable; but in 
Pompey they found ſo much merit and ſuch abilities, 
as made him formidable to the publick liberty. dem 
hoc ante blennium in M. Antonii prætura decretum erat; 
ſed interdum perſona, ut exemplo nocet, ita invidiam 
auget aut lewat. 
erant 3 raro enim invidetur eorum honoribus, quorum vis 
non timetur 3; contra in its homines extraordinaria re- 
formidant, qui ea ſuo arbitrio aut depofituri aut reten- 
(1) Vell. Patere. cri videntur, & modum in voluntate habent (1). This 
lib. 2+ cap. 31. is a fine text for the writers of political commentaries. 
J ſhall leave it to them almoſt entire; and only con- 
tent myſelf with this ſhort obſervation. It is com- 
plain'd, that the ſame things, which ought to raiſe 
a man to conſiderable poſts, prevent his obtaining 
them. Eftamos & tiempo, ſays George de Monte Mayor, 
gui me mererer la Coſa, es principal parte para no 
alcangarla : That is, as the Pretident du Vayer ex- 
preſles it, In this age, nothing ſo much hinders 
«© men of virtue from gaining eilates and honours, 
(2) See Pierre * as to merit them (2).” This complaint is too of- 
Matthieu at the ten well founded ; but there are ſome circumſtances 
bes dn the Mi. When it has no for@e in it. For to merit a poſt, it 
toire de la Paix. is not ſufficient to have the qualifications neceſſary to 
| fill it in a proper manner; beſides this it is requiſite, 
that theſe qualifications ſhould not have certain de- 
ſects joined to them, which may lead a man to make 
an ill uſe of the reputation, which he has acquired 
by diſcharging his poſt with all the ability and ſucceſs 
imagi . The mixture of thoſe defects may pro- 
perly ſpeaking, render thoſe unfit for a poſt of im- 
„who are otherwiſe the beſt qualified for it. 
t is not therefore always injuſtice to refuſe ſome 
men the poſts, of which they are very capable; it is 
only a neceſſary precaution and , eſpecially 
in commonwealths. Eminent abilities inſpire a ſpi- 
rit of ambition. If you ſuffer thoſe, who poſleſs them, 
to do conſiderable Ca to their country, you raiſe 
this fire of ambition more and more : the reputation 
which they gain by diſcharging a great poſt in a 
proper manner, inſpires them with a deſign to make 
an ill uſe of their credit, and ſhews them, that it wilt be 
eaſy to raiſe themſelves higher. They try their for- 
tune ; they aſpire ſometimes to ſovereignty ; and whe- 
ther they ſucceed or not, they occaſion a thouſand 
diſorders, which would have been avoided by giv- 
ing thoſe poſts to men of a moderate degree of 
merit. 
_ [BI] Julia, his ſecond wife.] She was daughter 
to Julius Cæſar who was Conſul in the year of Rome 
664, and filter to another Julius Czar who was Con- 
ful in 690. Her virtue and merit equalled her with the 
molt illuſtrious Ladies of her time: Tai; S Tos 
cpp, N irapmanicy; That is, She was com- 
gparable to the moſt excellent and virtuous Ladies 
{+} Plutarch- i= of that age (3). She was not very happy in her 
AM. Antonio, inis husbands ; for after the death of Marcus Antonius 
5g. 9416. Creticus, ſhe married Publius Cornelius Lentulus, who 
was one of the accomplices of Catiline's conſpiracy, 
and puniſhed with death for that crime. What the 
did to fave Lucius Cæſar her brother, deſerves admi- 
ration (4). He was proſcribed during the Triumvi- 
rate, and concealed himſelf at her houſe. The ſol- 
diers went to ſearch for him, in order to kill him; 
but ſhe placed herielf at the door, and declared they 
ſhould not enter till they had killed her, who was 
mother to that Marcus Antonius, whoſe orders they 
wanted to execute. This made them retire (5). The 


Vor, II. 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


5) Idem, ibid. 
P · 924 · 


In Antonio homi nes quo animo paſſe © 


ANTONIUS 


firſt wife of our Antonius was named Numitoria ; 
the was daughter to Quintus Numitorius Pullus. She 
is called the daughter of a traytor in the Philippics 
of Cicero (6). (6) Taken from 

[C] I have fome errors to take notice off] Thyſius, Olandorp. p. 749 
Profeflor of Eloquence in the Univerſity of Leyden, 7” 


.has a Note, which may give us but a mean opinion 


of his learning. This Note is the following 
words of Lactantius. De Neptuni * manifeſium eſt, 
cujus Regnum tale fuiſſe dicimus, quale M. Antonii fuit 
inſinitum illud imperium, cui totius ore maritime po- 
teſtatem Senatus decreverat, ut predones perſequeretur, 
ac mare onne pacaret (7). That is, It is very plain (5) Lactant. lib. 
* concerning Neptune's Lot, whoſe Empire we fay 1. cap. 21. fag. 
« was ſuch an one as that infinite Empire of M. 34. 
«© Antonius, who had the command of all the ſea- 
s coalt given him by the decree of the Senate, that 
«© he might deſtroy the pirates, and clear all the 
% ſeas of them.” Thyſius pretends, that inſtead of 
Antonii, we ought to read Pompeii, which reading is 
in ſeveral good manuſcripts; and upon this occation 
he tells us, that Pompey was called Neptune, and ſe- 
veral of his ſtatues adorned with the Enſigns of that 
Deity. He is miſtaken in this point ; for there is no 
1 but that Lactantius, who was a perfect ma- 
of Cicero, had in his eye the following paſſage 

in his oration againſt Verres, where he ſays, Po/t- 
quam Marci Antonii infinitum illud imperium ſenſerant 
(8), That is, When they were ſenſible of that in- (8) Cicero Oat» 
* finite power of Marcus Antonius ;” or theſe words 2. in Yerr. cap. 3 
in the next oration, ra /e in iſto infinito Impe- 
rio Marcum Antonium geſſifſe, ut fc. That is, Mar- (o) Idem, Orat. 
cus Antonius behaved himſelf ſo in that infinite 3: % Yer. caps 
«« power of his, that, &c.” One of Voſſius's ſons ?9'*- 
might have prevented this falſe note of the Leyden 
Profeſſor ; for he obſerves in a Book printed thirteen 
years before Thyſius's Lactantius, that Thomaſius was 
very much miliaken in putting Pumpeii inſtead of 
Antonii in his Edition of that Father: and he proves 
this by the authority of Cicero and that of Patercu- 
lus (10). I ſhall add, that he ſuppoſes Florus ſpeaks of (10) Gerargus 
the tame Antonius, where he ſays, Quum illi (Pompeius) Voſſius Net. in 
res in Afia gerens es quogue prafettum miſyſet Antonium . Paterc. pag. 
in aliend Provincis inclitus fuit (11) : That is, fg, auser 
« While he ( Pompey) commanded in Aſia, he ſent Vu, nd 1. instead 
* thither the Prefect Antonius, and ſo had a great in- of Yerrina 2. and 
« fluence in another man's Province,” He ſhews that 3- dd. Il. 
Florus has confounded this Antonius with Octavius, (11) Flor: I. 3+ 
who accoiding to Plutarch (12) and Dion (13) was — 95 2 
ſent to the Wand of Crete by Pompey, when Metel- Voſnus quotes it. 
lus commanded there. There is more reaſon for this, (12) Plutarch. 7 
than to fay, that we ought to correct in Plutarch the! wy "oy 
ſirname of Criticus given to this Marcus Antonius, R 
and to read it Creticus. I cannot tell what Edition 
of Plutarch he made uſe of; but I find Krieg in 
the Francfort Edition of 1620, and that of Paris in 
1624. I with he had taken the pains to examine 
an error in Chronolegy, which ſeems to be in Pater- 
culus. That hiſtorian tells us that there were but two 
years between the commiſfion given to Maccus Anto- 
nius, and that to Pompey ; yet Aſconius Pedianus 
relates, that Marcus Antonius obtained it by the in. 
tereſt of a Conſul named, Cotta, I ſhall touch upon 
this difficulty in the Article of CETHEGUS. 

[D] Perhaps the elogium, which Plutarch has * 
to our Antonius may be conſidered as an errer.], © Mar- 
cus Antonius, fays he (14), was a man of virtue (14) Plut. i» Af 
« and fincerity, and very liberal. But as he was 1 ＋ 


not rich, his wife prevented him from indulging the 918, 
«« generoſity 


O 
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ANTONIUS (CAIUS) brother to the preceding, was a man of ſuch irregu- 
lar conduct, chat he and his eldeſt brother were more worthy to be the uncle and 
father of Antonius the Triumvir, than to be the ſons of the great man who gave them 
life. This Caius Antonius bore arms under Sylla in the war againſt Mithridates, and 
raiſed ſuch diſturbances in Achaia, that apon the account of this; and ſeveral other crimes 
which were alledged againſt him, he was afterwards expelled the Senate by the Cenſors. 
However he was raiſed to the. Conſulſhip in preference to Catiline, who was one of his 
competitors ; but he gained this poſt with much leſs honour than Cicero did, who in ſpite 
of all the contrivances of Caius Antonius and Catiline to exclude him, was declared Con- 
ſul with the unanimous conſent of the 155 whereas Antonius had but a few voices more 
(a) Afconius than Catiline (a). It was during his Gon ulſhip that the conſpiracy of Catiline broke out, 
PeJanus in 0ra- Which was oppoſed by Cicero with great warmth and reſolution. His Collegue had the 
** againſt Catiline, and obtained a complete victory 
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rd candids gn. Command of the army which was lent 
tra Ann. & Ca- by means of his Lieutenant General Petreius; for with regard to his own ſhare in it, he 
wer . as prevented by a real or pretended ſickneſs from being preſent at the battle. Dion 
Caſſius ſays it was only a pretended one, and that he being apprehenſive leſt Catiline 
ſhould diſcover ſome very important ſecrets concerning him, would not appear againſt 
(b) Dio, lib. 47, him in perſon ON After the victory he conducted his troops into Macedonia, and was 
at arm Ram defeated by the Dardanians. He governed that Province for three years with ſo much vio- 
ge lence and extortion, that the Senate, offended at his conduct, ſent a ſucceſſor in his room. 
At his return to Rome he was accuſed by Marcus Cælius, and though Cicero undertook 
his defence, yet he was convicted and baniſhed. Some are of opinion that he lived fifteen 
years in the Iſland of Cephalonia, and that Marcus Antonius, his nephew who became very 

owerful at Rome, when the aſſaſſins of Julius Cæſar were obliged to leave it, recalled (e) See the rc. 

Fm from his baniſhment [4]. He died ſome time after, broken with age and troubles, pn 2 


and left only one daughter, whom he faw divorced from her huſband Marcus Antonius the 2 
Triumvir, a little after their marriage, upon pretence of her gallantry with Dolabella (c). * P- 75, 


tc generoſity of his temper. He had no money in 
* his houſe one day, _ a friend came to borrow 
«* of him; however, he thought of an expedient to 
„ help him. He order'd water to be brought him 
in a filver goblet, under pretence of ſhaving himſelf. 
« He lather'd his beard with it, and then ſendin 

% away his ſervant, gave the goblet to his friend. 
* The whole family was in diſorder, and ſearching 
* for the goblet that was miſſing; his wife was in a 
«« prodigious paſſion, and juſt going to put all the 
ſlaves to the rack, when he prevented her, by con- 
„ fefling what he had done, and begged her par- 
«_ don.” "Qwenko ynos Tuan £640 Ornbet g (15). la- 


That is, Marcus Antonius was a man formed for 

«« laviſhing away of money, and never troubled him- 

« ſelf with any cares, till they came upon him.” 

J ſhall not conceal, that Cicero denies, what the 

common opinion aſcribes to this M. Antonius. It is 

ſaid, that he kept no account of his income or ex- 

pences. Audimus aliquem tabulas nunquam confecifſt ; 

ug eft opinio hominum de. M. Antonio falſa, nam fe- | 
cit diligentiſſim? (17). That is, We have heard of (17) Cicero O-. 
% ſome, who never kept any account; which is the 1, in Vemem, 
* common opinion concerning M. Antonius, but en- f 23. 


cms: Mt e tirely falſe, for he kept a very exact one. 
15 m, ibid. 


on tarch is not right in repreſenting the character of [4] Marcus Antonius his nepheau. . recalled him 

. this man; he makes him liberal, whereas he ſhould from bani/oment.) There are ſome difficulties relat- 
(16) Salluſt. in have ſtiled him prodigal. Salluſt has been juſt ing to the time when he was recalled, which ſhall 
3 in his character of him. M. Antonius perdunde pæ- be examined in the Remark [H} of the Article 


cuniæ genitus 3 vacuuſque curis niſi inſtantibus (16); FULVIA. 


ANTONIUS (MARCUS) one of the Triumvirate, was grandſon to Matcus Antonius 
the Orator, and ſon to Marcus Antonius Creticus. Moreri has ſpoken fo fully of him, 
that 4 ſhall excuſe myſelf from enlarging upon him. The errors, which I have collected 
upon this head will be taken notice of either in the article of FULVIA, or ſome other 
a The only thing which I ſhall add concerning him is, that he publiſhed a treatiſe con- 
cerning his Drunkenneſs [A]. | 2 


A] He publicbed a treatiſe concerning his drunktn- 
neſs.) This is a fact, which the modern writers make 

no mention of; and yet it is a very remarkable one, 

(1) Plinins, lib. and to be found in Pliny (1) : Tergilla Ciceroni M. F. 
14. ſub. fin. cap. binos congios fumul haurire ſalitum ipſi objicit : Marcag 
wt. Agrippe à temulento ſcyphum impattum. Etenim bæc 
ſunt ebrietatis opera. Sed nimirum hanc gloriam au- 

ferre Cicero woluit interfefori patris ſui M. Antonio. 

1s enim ante aum avidiſſime afprebenderat hanc pal- 


« he threw a cup at Marcus Agrippa, when he was 
« drunk. For theſe are the of drunkenneſs. 
«* But Cicero ſeem'd deſirous to take away the glo 

* in this reſpect from Marcus Antonius, who ſlew h 

« father; and had been ambitious of this honour 
before him, having publiſhed a book concerning 
* his drunkenneſs; in which endeavouring to vin- 
dicate himſelf, he plainly approved in my opinion 
all the evils which he had brought upon the world by 


mam, edito etiam wvolumine de ſud ebrietate, quo patro- 
cinari ſibi auſus, approbduit plant ( ut quidem arbitror ) 
quanta mala per temulentiam terrarum orbi intuliſſet. 
E xiguo tempore ante prelium Afiacum id volumen evo- 
muit ; quo facile intelligatur ebrius jam ſanguine ciui- 
um, & tanto magis eum fitiens : That is, Tergilla 
*« reproacked Cicero the ſon of the orator, with be- 
“ing uſed to drink two gallons at once, and that 


* his exceſs. A little time before the battle at Ac- 
e tium he vomited out (Evouuir) this book, by 
* which it a he was drunk with the blood of 
his fellow citizens, and yet ſtill thirſted after more.” 
I am ſurpriz d that Plutarch has faid nothing of fuch 
an extraordinary particular, and that Suetonius has 
omitted the mention of it. 


*Z ANTONIUS (MARCUS) the Triumvir. Mr. Bayle having given an account 


of his family, we proceed to give one of his 


on and actions. Antonius was very 


handſome in his youth, for which reaſon he was very much beloved by Curio, a Senator, 


bu: a man who indulged himſelf in all manner of vice, To attach 


ntonius more and 
more 


{5 Plutarchus 
% Anton. Oper. 
com. Is p- 916. 
ed. Paris 1624 


Y Secunda 
Philippica. 
(g) Plutarch. 
ubi ſupra. 


(1) Viz. for the choſen Conſul for the following year (1). 


year of Rome 
702, 51 before 
iſt, 


(2) Plutarch. 1 


Anton. Op. tom. 


1. p. 916. 


(3) Dion. Caf. 
lib. 39. p. 130. 


edit. Steph. 18 2 
Fol. Tp 
(4) wid. Pp» 10g. 


(5) Ibid. p. 131. 


time made himſelf maſter of Peluſium. The taking of this city not only gave the army 


* ſtored to his Kingdom. Ptolomy offered Gabinius 


more to him, he admitted him to all his diverſions, and by feaſting, drinking, and all 
ſorts of debauchery, he made him contract ſuch heavy debts, that his own father forbad 
him his houſe. However Curio was ſo generous as to bail Antonius for two hundred 
and fifty talents, that is, according to the moſt moderate computation (a), forty ſix thou- (2) That of 
fand eight hundred and twelve pounds, ten (Killings of our money. Antonius became MM, Borowon, 
afterwards familiarly acquainted with Clodius, but growing ſoon di with him, he Preface to his 
went into Greece, where he exerciſed his body in military labour, and his mind in the e lon, 
ſtudy of eloquence, in which he followed the Afiatic ſtile and manner, which was then 

in vogue, and admirably ſuited to his elevated genius and unbounded ambition. The 

Proconſul Gabinius going into Syria, invited Antonius to ſerve under him; but Antonius, 

though ſtill very young, ſcorned to follow him as a private ſoldier, whereupon  Gabinius 

gave him the command of the cavalry, and ſent him againſt Ariſtobulus, who was then 
endeavouring to raiſe a rebellion among the Jews, in order to ſhake off the yoke of the 
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Romans (5). Antonius acted with great prudence and c on this occaſion ; he gain- 
ed a complete victory over the Jews, and took Ariftobulus himſelf priſoner (c). Some 4% Je 4 


tig. ud, lib. 14 
to cap · 11. 


time after, Gabinius being reſolved to reſtore Ptolomy, ſurnamed Auletes (the R 
Ort 


the throne of Egypt [A], Antonius went before him with the cavalry, and in a 


a free paſſage into Egypt, but alſo afforded to Ptolomy great hopes of ſucceſs, Antonius 
ſhewed on this occaſion, that he had a tender and compaſſionate diſpoſition ; for Ptolomy 
being enraged againſt the inhabitants of Peluſium, on account of their revolt, ordered 
that they ſhould be all put to death, but Antonius interceded for them, and faved their 
lives. Plutarch is the author who relates this particular (d); and the Abbot de S. Real (4) U pre, 
very juſtly obſerves (e), that this inſtance of Antonius's temper and moderation ought not f.) C gau, 
to have been diſguiſed and miſrepreſented ; however we muſt add, that Plutarch aſcribes jur M. Anteine: 
this to Antonius's love of fame. He performed afterwards ſeveral glorious actions, which Du. hey ogy 
gained him the reputation of a great General. When the civil war broke out, Curio ed. de la Haye, 
took Cæſar's party, and prevailed with his friend Antonius to do the ſame, for which “e. 
the latter was made a Tribune of the People, in which employment he did Cæſar a very 
great ſervice [B], But finding the Senators very much exaſperated againſt that General, 
who was then in Gaul, and being himſelf driven out of the Senate by the Conful Lentu- 
lus, he went ſecretly with Q. Caſſius, both diſguiſed in a ſlave's habit, to Czfar's camp. 
As ſoon as they arrived, they cried, that nothing was now done right at Rome; that the 
Tribunes of the People were no more permitted to ſpeak freely, but that whoever dared 
to appear in favour of juſtice and equity was „and in danger of his life. Cæ- 
ſar hearing this, marched immediately into Italy; and this, according to Plutarch, is the 
reaſon why Cicero ſays (f), that as Helen had been the cauſe of the Trojan war, ſo An- 
tonius had been the promoter of the civil war among the Romans (g). As Plutarch cen- 
ſures Tully for this, we ſhall examine his reaſoning in a remark [C]. Cæſar —_ 
- 


A] GCatinius intended to reſtore Ptolomy to the throne 
4 Egypt.) Gabinius having plundered Syria, of which 

rovince he was Proconſul, reſolved to go into Media. 
He had Already paſſed the river Euphrates, when Pto- 
lomy came to him with a letter from Pompey their 
common friend and Protector, who had been lately 
Pompey in 
his letter deſired Gabinius to hearken to the propoſals 
which Ptolomy, was to make him, in order to be re- 


at the head of his troops. This letter he received 

the very day that L. Cornelius Lentulus, and C. 

Claudius Marullus entered upon their Conſulſhip (6) ; 

upon which he reſolved not to deliver it to them (6) The firſt day 
before they were come into the Senate, becauſe he feared dee bela 
that they would not communicate it if they received of Rome; 48 C 
it privately. Yet the Conſuls deferred a long while the before the Chri- 
reading of that letter, till at length they were com-; ſtian Era. 
ray to it by Q. Caſſius Longinus and M. Antonius, 

th Tribunes 


for him and his army ten thouſand talents, that is, 
about one million eight hundred ſeventy two thouſand 
and five hundred pounds ſterling money. Tho ſo large 
a fum made a very great impreſſion upon Gabinius, 


the people. The letter being read, 
none of the Senators were of opinion that Pompey 
ſhould disband his army; which is not ſurpriſing, 
ſince he was then with it near the gates of Rome. 


With to Cæſar, they all ex Curio, and 
yet he at firſt ſcrupled to comply with the King's re- one Cæcilius, voted that he ſhould obliged to 
queſt, becauſe moſt of the Officers of the army were diſmiſs his ſoldiers. However the Tribunes found 


againſt it. But Antonius greatly delighted with glo- 
rious enterpriſes, and being deſirous to pleaſe Ptolomy, 
prevailed with Gabinius to undertake the 
tion (2). This was nevertheleſs contrary to the laws and 
the religion of the Romans; for by the laws no Go- 
vernor was permitted to go out of the limits of his Pro- 
vince, nor to undertake any war of his own accord (3) ; 
and in the book of Sibyls were found the following 
words. It a King of Egypt comes to you for help, 
«© you may grant him your ſriendſhip, but you ſhall not 
aſſiſt him with any troops (4).” But Gabinius thought, 
that the more the thing was unlawful, the more money 
he ſhould receive for it (5). 

[LB] In which poft he did Ca ſar a very great ſerwice.] 
Curio received a letter from Cæſar to the Senate, in 
which Cæſar gave an account of what he had done for 
the Commonwealth, and juſtified himſelf from all the 
crimes that were laid to his charge, promiſing alſo to 
disband his army, and to lay down his poſt, provided 
Pompey would do the fame, becauſe it would be unjuſt, 
that he be forced to unarm, whilſt Pompey continued 


means to prevent the Senate from making a decree 
about this affair, that day and the following. But at 


laſt the decree was made, Cæcilius and Curio were 


eraſed out of the liſt of the Senators, and went with 
Antonius and Caſſius to the camp of Cæſar (7), Plu- 
tarch relates this particular in a different He 
tells us (8), that the queſtion was put in the Senate, 
whether Cæſar or Pompey ſhould dicband his army; 
that the majority being for Cæſar's diſmiſſing his 
ſoldiers, Antonius propoſed, that they both ſhould be 
obliged to it; to which all the Senators unanimouſly 
conſented, greatly praiſing Antonius for this hint ; 
but the Conſuls would not agree to this, and Anto- 
nius having made ſome other propoſals in behalf of 
Czfar, was driven out of the Senate by the Conſul 
Lentulus. 

[C] Whether Antonius has been the promoter of the 
ciuil war as Tully. afferts.] Here ws  Cicero's 
words, Tu, tu, inguam, M. Antoni, princeps C. Cæſari 
omnia perturbare cupienti, cauſam belli cuntra patriam 
8 dediſti. uid enim aliud ille dicehat ? Qaam 


cauſam 


(7) Dion Caſſics 


lib. 41. p. 171, 


172. 
(8) Ui ſupra, 
p- 918. 


ANT 


made himſelf maſter of Rome, appointed Lepidus Prætor of the city, and gave Anto- 
y, wi 


nius the government of Italy. the command over the legions there, in which poſt 

he ſoon gained the love of the whole army [D] ; but what was {till more to his honour, 

and to Cæſar's advantage, was, that Antonius aſſiſted him powerfully on ſeveral occaſi- 

ons, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that twice, when Cæſar's army had been put to flight, he 

rallied the ſcattered legions, led them again againſt the enemy, and gained the victory. 

This raiſed his reputation ſo high, that he was reckoned the beſt General next to Cæſar, 

who confided ſo much in him, that in the battle at Pharſalia, which was to determine 

Czfar's fate, he gave the command of the left wing of his army to Antonius, whilſt he 
(3) lem, bis. himſelf led the right (H). Cæſar having gained a complete victory over Pompey was 
p- 919. ſoon made Dictator, . when to acknowledge the ſervices he had received from Antonius, 

he made him General of the Horſe [E], though he had not yet been Prætor. Cæſar 

keeping the Dictatorſhip a whole year, Antonius was alſo during that time maintained in 

his poſt of General of 8 Horſe, which made the Augurs murmur very much; for they 

faid, that no perſon was allowed to keep that poſt above fix months; but they were ri- 

diculed for complaining of this little grievance at a time when they themſelves had granted 

the Sovereign Power to Cæſar for a year (i). Antonius being General of the Horſe, ex- ( Dion Cats, 

erted his power with the utmoſt violence. For though he aſſembled the Senate, and lb. 42. p. 2:9- 

thereby maintained a ſhadow of liberty, yet by the ſword he wore, by the multitude of 

| ſoldiers that always attended him, and by all his actions he ſufficiently ſhewed, that the 

Sovereign Power was now lodged in one perſon only (). He gave a remarkable inſtance (i) dem, ibid. 

of his tyrannical ſpirit in the tumults which were occaſioned at Rome by L. Trebellius ® ***: 

and P. Cornelius Dolabella, both Tribunes of the People. The latter a young man, who 

was reſolved to make himſelf famous by diſtreſſing the State, had endeavoured to publiſh 

a certain law for the relief of poor debtors, intending thereby to engage the peoples fa- 

vour. Trebellius, the other Tribune, who was of the Nobles's party, oppoſed this Law 

as much as lay in his power. This diſpute often occaſioned great bloodſhed, notwith- 

ſtanding a decree of the Senate, by which all perſons were forbidden to bear arms (). G tam, ibis, 

Dolabella deſired Antonius, who had always been his friend, to aſſiſt him in his deſign ; b. 223. 

and he had ſo much the more reaſon to hope he would grant his requeſt, that Antonius 

himſelf had always affected a great popularity, and that the Law propoſed by Dolabella, 


was 


OS - 2 a 


(9) Cicero, in 


Philip. 2. 


cauſam dementifſimi ſui confilii & facti afferebat, niſi, 
quod interceſfio neglecta, jus Tribunitium ſublatum, 
circumſcriptus efſet Antonius? Uf igitur in ſeminibus 
eft cauſa arborum, fic hujus luctugſiſi mi belli ſemen tu 


fuiſti. Doletis treis exercitus populi Romani inter feos 


terfecit Antonius: defideratis clariſſimos crvets ; eos 
quoque eripuit wobis Antonius : auctoritas hujus or- 
dinis affiifta eft afflixit Antonius: Omnia deni que que 
poſtea widimus, ( quod autem mali non widimus ) fi recte 
ratiocinabi mur, uni accepta referemus Antonio. Ut He- 
lena Trojanis, fic iſte huic reip. cauſa belli, cauſa peſtis 
atque exitii fuit (g). That is, Thou, thou, I ſay, 
« Marcus Antonius, art the firſt, who gave Czfar 
«cauſe to make war againſt his country, at a time, 
« that he was already deſirous of embroiling the 
« ſtate. For what did he ſay himſelf? What did 
<« he alledge as the cauſe of the deſperate council 
«« he took? Why; the contempt which was ſhewn 
for the oppoſition of the Tribunes; the aboliſhing 
« of the Tribunitian right; the hindring M. Anto- 
„ nius from performing his office. As then the 
origin of a tree is in its ſeed, ſo thou haſt been 
<< the ſeed of the deplorable war. Ye mourn, O 
% Romans, for the loſs of three of your armies; 
„ tis Antonius has murthered them: you miſs the 


<6, moſt eminent of your citizens; tis Antonius depriv'd 


«« -you of them: the dignity of this order is deſtroyed, 


tis Antonius deſtroyed it. In a word, whatever 


<«« we have ſuffered, (and what evils have we not ſuſ⸗ 
<<| ſered'?) muſt, if we reaſon right, be laid to the 
charge of Antonius. As Helen was the cauſe of the 
„Tran war, ſo was this man the cauſe of our miſ- 
«fortunes and our ruin.” Thus far Cicero; let us 


the liberty of exerciſing the power of his office. Now 
by Plutarch's own account, given in the foregoin 

remark, it appears, that Antonius thought he had 
reaſon to complain on this account, which he really 
did ; and Tully, ſuppoſing this complaint might be 
well grounded, (tho' he is far from granting it,) yet ſays, 


that it could not juſtify Antonius, fince no one can 


juſtly take up arms againſt his own country. Cum 
omnino nulla, ſays he, juſta cauſa cuiquam efſe poſſrt 
contra patriam arma capiendi. Now it Antonius had 
furniſhed Cæſar with a ſpecious pretence for beginning 
the war, as it is plain he did, why could not Tully 
ſay, that he was the cauſe, (though not the only 
cauſe) of his country's ruin? Plutarch therefore had 
no reaſon for cenſuring Cicero on this account, and 
tor aſſerting downright, as he does, that he old a fal. 


ſity, nw@ws; Ye (11). 


[D] Antonius ſoon gained the love 20 the <ohole army. ] 
This is not ſurprizing, ſince he uſed to exerciſe and 
take his meals with the ſoldiers, and make them pre- 
ſents, as often as his circumſtances would permit him 


(12). This is an infallible method to gain the ſol- (12) * ibid. 


diers love. But what Plutarch adds, ſhews that this 
love was not ſo general, as he at firſt inſinuates; ſor 


he tells us (13), that Antonius was hated by ſome, be- (14) Ibid. 


cauſe out of floth and negligence he did not take 
care to have juſtice done to thoſe that had been wrong- 
ed ; and always received with anger and on 
thoſe who addreſſed him ; and laſtly becauſe he had 
a very ill character on account of his adulteries. 
[E] Cæſar made Antonius General of the Horſe.] 


(11) Idem, ibid. 


This is what Dion Caſſius (14), and the Abbreviator (14) Lib. 42. 


of Livy (15) expreſly tells us. But Plutarch ſays p. 219. 
hear, what Plutarch anſwers. He tells us, that if he made him a Tribune of the people, An wapzer, (15) L. Flori, 
Czar had not been already determined to make war and ſent him to Rome. And to ſhew that this can- Breriar. I. 113. 


upon his country, he would not have been eaſily in- 
duc'd to it, merely by ſeeing Antonius and Caſſius come 
to him in the habit of ſlaves, and flying to him for 
ſhelter in an hackney carriage; but that this might 


have given him a pretence to begin the war, to 


which. he was urged by his own unbounded am- 
bition (10). But it is plain that this is not anſweri 
'Tully's charge againſt Antonius. He does not ſp 
of cheir diſguiſe as ſlaves, nor of a hackney carriage, 
but aſſerts, that Cæſar pretended he made war againſt 
Rome, becauſe the Tribunittan dignity had been 


violated in the perſon of Antonius, who was denied 


not be an error of the tranſcriber, it muſt be obſerved, 
that Plutarch explains at the ſame time the preroga- 
tives of a Tribune; for he tells us that this Magi- 
ſtrate is the next under the Dictator, and in his ab- 
ſence the firſt and almoſt only Magiſtrate; that the 
power of the Tribune ſtill ſubſiſts under a Dictator, 
tho' that of all other Magiſtrates be then abrogated ; 
and therefore Plutarch muit be miſtaken, ſince it would 
not have been a great honour and reward for Anto- 


nius to be only made a Tribune, which poſt he had: 


already filled before. 


4 


AX 


K ae ien eie £05 
was very much to the people's advantage. Trebellius on the other ſide endeavoured to 


diſſuade Antonius from it. But 


perhaps he would not have ſucceeded, if Antonius at 


that very time had not been told, that there were ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect that his wife 


was too familiar with Dolabella. 


ed to oppoſe Dolabella (m). He 


This exaſperated him extremely 
was divorced from his wife, who was the dau 


(oy: | againſt his friend; he 
ghter of C. Antonius his uncle, and reſolv- 


57 


gave Trebellius leave to ſend for a party of ſoldiers, C Plutarch. ,, 


and Dolabella being alſo aſſiſted by his friends, Rome became the Theatre of a very bloody ubi ſupra, p. 919. 
war. All this happened in the year 707 from the building of Rome (#), and 146 before (=) Dion can: 
Chriſt: This tyrannical behaviour of Antonius, together with his diſſolute life [FI, was, ITY pa · 


accordin 


Collegue in the Conſulſhip, but choſe ZEmilius Lepidus. However two years after (p) 


he was made Conſul, when Cæſar enjoyed that honour for the fifth-time. 


This was the 


laſt year of that Ufurper's life, who was killed the fifth of March. It was thought his 
death was haſtened by an imprudent, or perhaps invidious action of Antonius; for 


when Cæſar was celebrating the Lupercalia (9), Cloathed in his triumphal 


Antonius ran u 
on his head, as tho? he offered him the Kingdom. Cæſar 2 


ting in the publick place to ſee the races, 


e {it- 
to him, and placed a crown 
gning to reject it, Antonius in- 


ſiſted upon it for ſome time, but at laſt he deſiſted, ſeeing the people were pleaſed with Ca:- 
ſar's refuſal [. This crown was afterwards put upon one of Cæſar's ſtatues, but was taken 


away by ſome Tribunes, with great acclamations of the 
depoſed thoſe Magiſtrates. This confirmed Caſſius and 


ple, for which reaſon Cæſar 
rutus in the reſolution they had 


g to Plutarch (o), the reaſon why the next year Cæſar did not admit him his /-) Us: pra, 


p- 920. 
A. U. 710, 


(9) A feaſt in- 
ſtituted to the 
honour of PAN. 


taken to kill the Tyrant. They aſſembled their moſt particular friends, with whom they 
adviſed whether it was proper to admit Antonius into their conſpiracy. Moſt of them were 
of opinion to admit him; but Trebonius repreſented to them, that it was not probable 


Antonius would come into their meaſures ; 


cc 


cc 


« For, ſaid he, when we went to meet 


Cæſar on his return from Spain, Antonius and I lodged together; I took that op- 
2 to hint ſomething to him of this deſign, in order to know his thoughts; 
e underſtood me very well, though he did not make it appear; however he ke 
the ſecret faithfully, without diſcovering to Cæſar any thing of what I had hinted to 


(r) Item, ibid. him (7): This ſhewed that Antonius was not diſpoſed to enter into a conſpiracy 


p- 921. 


againſt his benefactor, though he was, alſo unwilling to betray his friend. It was after- 
wards propoſed to kill Antonius himſelf, as well as Lepidus ; but Brutus o 


poſed it, by 


repreſenting that an action performed for the publick good ſhould be free from all impu- 
tation of ſelf-intereſt ; that if Antonius and Lepidus were killed, the Romans would be 
apt to believe that the conſpirators had wreſted the power out of Cæſar's hands only to 
(+) Idem, ibid. take it into their own, and not to reſtore the publick liberty (5). This confideration ſaved 


and Dian. Cal. 
lib. 44+ p. 282. 


Antonius's life; When he heard that Cæſar was killed he was ſeized with a terrible ap- 


prelienſion, and putting on the diſguiſe of a ſlave he hid himſelf during the night; but hear- 
ing the next day that the conſpirators were retired into the Capitol, and that Lepidus 
was in the Market-place, he aſſembled the Senate in the Temple of Veſta, to deliberate 
upon the preſent ſituation of the Commonwealth. Several different opinions being pro- 
poſed in the Senate, Cicero, in an elaborate Oration, perſuaded them to bury in an eter- 
nal oblivion all that had paſſed; and a decree was made accordingly, to which Antonius 


0) Dion, ibid. himſelf conſented out of policy (7) [7]. He alſo feemingly reconeiled himſelf with Brutus 


p- 281--291. 


(16) Ubi ſupra, [FJ His diffolute life.) Plutarch gives us (16) ſe- 
p. 919, 920. veral inſtances of this. He tells us, that Antonius 
was deteſted by all good and ſober men, for his lux- 
ury, and extravagance ; and for his drunkenneſs, and 
debaucheries ; that he uſed to go to the weddings of 
Pantomimes, and the moſt profligate fellows : that hav- 
ing once paſſed the niglit in drinking and rioting 


at the wedding of one Hippias, he appeared the 


next morning. before the people in a very unbecom- 
(17) See alſo” ing condition (17): that one Sergius, a Panto- 
Tully's Second mime, was in great favour with him, as well as 
Philrppic. Cytharis, a woman of the ſame rank, with whom 
he was in love, and whom he uſed to carry with 
him in his litter, attended with a multitude of peo- 
ple. In ſhort, it was thought inſufferable, that whilſt 
Cæſar was expoſed to all the hardſhips and dangers 
of war, Antonius ſhould thus ſecurely wallow in all 
manner of pleaſures and luxuriouſneſs. This diſſolute 
lie of the General of the Horſe, had a fatal influence 
upon the ſoldiers, who thought they might follow 
his example, indulge themſelves in all ſorts of crimes, 
and freely rob and plunder whatever came in their 


way. 

8 The people were pleaſed with Cæſar's refuſal.) 

Plutarch makes on this occaſion the following re- 

(13) Ub; ſupra, flection: It is to be wondered, ſays he (18) that 
p. 921. «© thoſe, who tamely ſubmitted to the Kingly power, 
«© ſhould be afraid of the name of a King, as bein 

«« deſtructive of their liberty.” And in Cæſar 

wanted nothing but the name of a King. But mere names 


Voi. II. 


4 


and 


ſtrongly affect the multitude, who flatter themſelves, 
that as long as names ſubſiſt, the things ſignified by 
them alſo ſubſiſt. They had Conſuls, Tribunes, anda 
Senate ; this was enough to perſuade them that 
the commonwealth was till in being: but if Czfar 
had took the name as well as the power of a 
King, they would immediately have found, that their 
liberty was deſtroyed. Czfar therefore ated very wiſe- 
ly, when he refuſed the title of King. We may 
addy that tho' this notion of the - people may be 
abſurd in itſelf, yet it would be of great uſe to thoſe, 
who were willing and ſhould have it in their power 
to reſtore the commonwealth. As long as the an- 
cient names were ftill in uſe, as long as there were 
Conſuls, Tribunes of the people, and a Senate, ſome 
hopes were left that one time or other the nation 
would- recover its liberty. But if ohce theſe names 
were out of date, if once the Kingly government had 
been ſettled, the very notion of li would have 


been loft, and it would have become almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to deſtroy tyranny. Therefore thoſe Patriots, 


who. did not yet deſpair of the commonwealth, were 
in the right to oppoſe the name of a Kang, tho" 


they very well knew the thing ' ſignified by it, was 


already eſtabliſhed. 


[H}: Antonius bimſelf conſented our of policy.] He 


was jealous of Lepidus, who having an army at com- 


mand, and being very much beloved by his ſoldiers, | 


began to ſhew that he was reſolved to revenge Cz- 
far's death. Antonius who had no army, was afra! 


P 


let 


afraid, 


A and Caffius, and. gave them his ſons for ledge: bf his ſincerity. __ Caſſius went. that ſame 
day to ſup at Antons houſe, who 5 ſupper aſked him, whether he ſtill wore a 
dagger under his gown'; yes, replied Calſius, and a very large one, in caſe you ſhould 
atterript't6 ade the Sovereign Power. Every thing was now very quiet 3 the conipira- 
tors received of the people the honourable name of Tyrannicides, (the killers of the Ty- 
rant), and ſeemed'to be free from all danger. But the reading of Cmzſfar's will ſoon 
occaſioned new troubles. He had adopted Octavius for his ſon, and left legacies not only 

to Antonius, but even to D. Brutus, and to ſeveral others of thoſe who had been congern- 
ed in the conſpiracy aginſt him. He allo left his gardens on the Tyber for the uſe of 
the people, and ordered that every one of them ſhould receive thirty drachms, (that is, 
about nineteen ſhillings of our money) according to what Octavius himſelf ſaid; or ac- 
cording to others, ſeventy five drachms, (that is, about forty ſeven ſhillings.) The people 
began tobe moved at the gratifications Cæſar made them, and Antonius did not 1 Ss 
yer flip 3 he ſoon improved it to his own advantage; he ordered Cæſar's mur- 
body, together with his bloody Jn, to be carried into the publick Forum, and 
there he harangued the people [7] withTo much ſtrength, and with ſuch an affected grief and 
concern, that he ſoon raiſed their fury to ſuch a height, that they immediately went in 
queſt of the conſpirators, being reſolved to kill them; and even complained of the Se- 
nators for not having puniſhed the murtherers. This ſudden change of the people altered 
entirely the fituation of the State; Antonius in a moment became powerful, and now flat- | 
tered himſelf that he ſhould eaſily get into the place which Cæſar had filled, But his 
haughty behaviour towards Octavius made him ſoon loſe all the advantage which his concern 
for Cæſar had procured him. For as ſoon as Octavius had heard that Cæſar was killed 
he haſtened to Rome, and went immediately to wait upon Antonius, as. having been a 
particular friend of his father; but Antonius received him in a very proud manner, not 
that he deſpiſed him, but becauſe he feared him, fays Velleius Paterculus (2); and when («) Hi. Rm. 
Octavius ſpoke to him of Czſar's will, he anſwered him, that he was mad, and i =» > | 
that thoſe were not his friends who adviſed him, young as he was, to take upon him the Lond. 1718. 
heavy taſk of executing Cæſar's laſt will. But Octavius ſtill inſiſting upon it, did exaſ. 
perate Antonius to ſuch a degree, that he did him all the diſſervice that lay in his power, 
oppoſed him in the proſecution of the Tribuneſhip (w), and even charged him with hav- () Pluturch. | 
(x) vel. Piterc. ing made an attempt upon his life (x). This created ſuch a miſunderſtanding between era, p. 922» 
* them, that though they were at firſt ſeemingly reconciled, yet they only kept their hatred 
ſecret, till an opportunity ſhould offer to diſcover it openly. Antonius in leed appeared 
0 1 IN to 


leſt Lepidus, by the {pecious pretence of puniſhing „ refiſt him, and thus the civil war broke out.” 


rs jnartherers, hould n himſelf maſter of Thus Antonius knew how to varniſh over Cz- 
the people, and arrive at the ſame which far's ambition; he was however ſenſible, that this 
Cæſar had; therefore he prevailed upon him to ſub- was too odious a ſubject to upon. But 
(19) Idem, pag. mit to the Senate's decree (19). But it is ſurprizing ** let us leave this matter, ſays he, himſelſ did 
297: that Lepidus ſhould be fo perſuaded. However, not glory in this, and hated the which had 


had granted to them, which was alſo confirmed by afterwards to the honours conferred upon Cæſar by 
the ' Senate's decree ; the ſoldiers hearing this, were the Senate's decree ; and adds, the le themſelves 
ndt ſo much attached to Lepidus, as were be- had given him the glorious title of Father of their 
fore; ſo that he might fear, that if he undertook Country. But being ſenſible that all this would not 

any, thing, he ſhould: not be well ſupported by his make a very ſtrong impreſſion upon his hearers, who 
arm; and this perhaps was the reaſon, why he was did but too well know by what motive Czfar had 


ſo eaſily prevailed Antonius acled, he makes at laſt a tragical deſcription of his 

I He bar death, bei that this ward an ge the 

(20) Ibid. p+ 292, unthinkin itude. This Father of his Coun 9 
c. 


Hero, this Gon has ſuffer d death! He died; alas, 
not decayed by ſickneſs, or old age ; not by wounds 
battle; not by any ſudden accident; 
** but here, within the walls of the city, this man 
has been betrayed, who could ſaſely conduct our 
«« armies into Britain: he has been treacherouſly killed, 
« in this very city, which he had inlarged; in the 
«« Senate Houſe, when he himſelf had built another 
« for the Fathers; this famous warrior has been killed 
„ unarm'd; he, who had often been a Judge, has 
„ been murthered before the Judges Tribunal, by 
40 * e when he himſelf was a Magiſtrate: 
«« by his own citizens, tho when he happen d to fall 
«« into the ſea, none of his enemies dared to attack him. 
What availed thee, O Cefar, thy clemency, R 
« ſacred. power, and the wholeſome laws thou haſt 
« made? Unhappy man ! the dogs are polluted by 
„thy blood ; and here, here is thy Ry 
«« which ſeems to have been made only, thou- 
© ſhouldſt be murthered in it.“ It is not difficult 
to. gueſs, how ſuch a diſcourſe muſt have affected the 
wavering multitude, which eaſily paſſes from the utmoſt 
indignation and hatred, to the greateſt pity and com- 


6 


* 


44 


to have the greateſt power, becauſe he was ſtill Conſul; but Octavius had the favour of | 


39 


the people, partly becauſe he had promiſed to perform Cſar's will, and partly becauſe the 
people were offended at Octavinss un power, and bore. it very us mpg | 
| rips 


whereas . a regets wap one. ph rdey 

they — of them, but intended to deſtroy Antonius by the means of Oftavius, 
being in hopes that it would afterwards be eaſy to cruſh kim alſo (y). It is not ſurpriſing ) Dion. 11. 
therefore if a civil war ſoon broke out between Octavius and Antonius. The latter left 5 7. 3, 313. 
Rome and went into Gaul (z) with as many troops as he could aſſemble; whereupon the (=) He did not 


0 ” . . . TSA h Al 
Senate met, and Cicero e in the ſt manner againſt Antonius, who was very bur ad in thar 


wittily-defended by Q. Fufius Calenus [K]. Theſe debates having laſted a long time, ben of italy, 
the Senate could not come to any reſolution that day, but on the next, Octavius's faction pre- — +8 


yailing, the Senate decreed, among other things, that Embaſſadors ſhould be ſent to An- Pin-. 
tonius, commanding him to leave Gaul, to diſband his army, and to retire into Mace- 
donia. Antonius anſwered, that he was ready to comply with the Senate's requeſt, pro- 
vided his foldiers received the ſame gift, that was allowed to thoſe of Octavius, and Caſſius 
and Brutus were made Conſuls [LT]. 'The Senate, far from ing theſe conditions, de- 

(aa) Dion: ibid. Clared Antonius an enemy of his country (az); Thus, according to Dion Caſſius, the Se- 


r. 317—357- nators themſelves became the occaſion of the war, as we ſhall ſhew in a remark [M]. 
(45) A city in Antonius had been in hopes that D. Brutus would yield to him the Province of Gaul, but 
Salla Ci-4lvi- finding himſelf diſappointed, he undertook the ſiege of Mutina (), whither D. Brutus 


na, now 
Modena. 


was retired. - Octavius being apprehenſive leſt Antonius ſhould make himſelf maſter of that 
TEL | city, 


*« that their ill views are diſcovered; ſhame and fear 
7 2 their proſecuting them. Antonius was per- 
«« ſectly appriſed of this. Therefore he choſe a day 
* of public enk, that he might have more li- 
* berty to rally Cæſar's ambition, under pretence of 
„ mirth and diverſion: He alſo choſe - the Fo- 
* rum, the very place where the people's li 

* * in its greateſt Juſtre ; that this might fill 
70 with ſhame and confuſion. He pretended to 
act by the people's command, that Cæſar might 
reflect, that there was nodecree, no acclamation of 

the people; that therefore it was not likely, the 

«« people would accept a King (21).“ Thus Cale- (21) Ibid. pag. 
nus pleads Antonĩus's cauſe ; and it muſt be owned that 235, Kc. 

the turn he gives to the crowning of Cæſar, has ſome- 

thing very ingenious and ſubtle in it. Antonius knew 

that Ceſar would gladly have received the title of 


[X] Antonius was wittily ded by Q Ff Ca- 
lenus.) This advocate begins the defence of his client, 
with obſerving, that if Antonius had committed any 
crime, the Senate being then aſſembled only that 
every one might give his opinion, and not to harangue; 
this' was not a proper time to accuſe him, but this, 
faid he, ſhewed, that Cicero was only prom by 
his malice and hatred againſt Antonius. He en- 
ters into a bitter invective againſt the accuſer. AF- 
terwards he comes more directly to the point in 
queſtion, and asks Cicero, if Antonius had com- 
«« mitted ſo many crimes when a Tribune of the 
4 le, when a General of the horſe, when a Con- 
«© ſul, why didſt thou not accuſe him before this 
time? if thou didſt then think thoſe actions 
«© criminal, and yet connived at them, where was 
«« thy love for thy country? And if thou didſt not 


* think them criminal, why doſt thou now cavil at 
„ them ?” This reaſoning. might indeed affect thoſe 
who do not reflect; but Cicero could eafily have an- 
ſwer'd, that it was not ſafe then to accaſe Antonius, 
ſupported as he was by Cæſar: that ſuch an occa- 
fion would then not only have been unſucceſsful with 
regard to the State, but even pernicious to thoſe, 
who ſhould have undertook” it: That a true Patri 
will expoſe himſelf to danger, when he may hope 
to ſerve his country ſucceſsfully, tho* he ſhould 1 
in the attempt; but when there is no probability of 
ſucceſs, he muſt prudently wait for a move favourable 
opportunity. Cicero had Antonius with hav- 
ing treſpaſſed againſt the laws, by keeping the dig- 
nity of General of the horſe a who forts To 
which Calenus replies, that this had been decreed by 
the Senate, with the people's conſent ; and that if the 
circumſtances of the State were then ſuch, that it was 
nece to deviate a little from the common practice, 
this could not be objected as a crime to Antonius. 
But, ſaid Cicero, he has made an ill uſe of his power. 
« Why? He t Pompey's eſtate. But how ma- 
<< ny perſons are that buy other 
«« Why are they 'confiſcated? Why are they put 
„by auction, if it be a crime to buy them?” 

then pretends to ſhew, that Antonius was in à man- 
ner a check upon Czfar's ambition, and hindred him 
from putting himſelf the crown upon his head, as he in- 
* o. But how does this agree with what is 
related above of Antonius, and what Calenus himſelf 
fays, that Antonius put à crown upon Cefar's head? 
Let us ſee in what manner he juſtifies this action. 
« When Antonius „ fays he, that Cefar 
«. would make himſelf maſter of the Commonwealth, 
% he prevented him from effectuating his deſign, b 

« offering him that very fame thing, which he ſo 
«« earneſtly deſir d. For when mem have a mind to 
«© execute a bad deſign, they are never more eſſectu- 
« ally 3 it, than when thoſe, who have 
< reaſon to it, pretend they are pleaſed with 
it. For tho' theſe men in their conſcience cannot 
believe that others. ſpeak ſincerely, yet thinking 


people's eſtates ? 


He 


Id fa 
n 


King, and to diſſuade him from purſuing that deſign 
he crowns him publickly, and by this action diſcovers 
to him the ſenſe of the people, which he durſt not 


openly declare. But how does it appear, that theſe 


were Antonius's views ? Is it not more reaſonable to 

think, either that he had a mind to try what the people 

or do; or that being himſelf very ambi- 

defirous to ſucceed Cæſar, he was reſolved 

to render him odious to the people, in caſe he had 
the Crown? 

[L] That Caſſas and Brutus were made Conſuls.] 
He had two things in view, when he made this 
demand; firſt to ingratiate himſelf, with theſe two 
aſſerters of the publick liberty, and prevent their 
joining with Octavius. Secondly, to render Octavius 
himſelf odious to the 3 tie kb Know — 
that he would not make thoſe Conſuls who had kill'd 
his father (22), (for thus Oftavius called Cæſar, by whom 
he had been adopted.) Now this would give Anto- 
nius a Cons retence; to repreſent Octavius as a 
man, Who ai at the ſovereign power, and was 
reſolved to enſlave his country, fince he refuſed to 
admit thoſe to the higheſt poſts in the Common- 
wealth, who had delivered it from ſlavery. 

[M] The Senators themſelves became the octafion of 
the dur. ou ſays Dion Caſſius (23), to 
have placed at the head of the Commonwealth a 
man, who had well deſerved of the publick, and to 


them all their enemies: for men eaſil 
offices, but never the injuries they 
if they ſhould acknowledge 


(22) Ibid: p. 354. 


(23) Ibid: p. 156. 


% 
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city, came with the Conſul A. Hirtius to force Antonius to raiſe the ſiege. Antonius finding it 
would be very difficult for him to take Mutina, leſt his brother L. Antonius before the city, 
and march d directly againſt Octavius. During ſome days there happenꝰd only ſome ſkirmiſhes 
between them, in which neither could boaſt of having any great advantage over the other; 
but at laſt Oftavius's German cavalry turning againſt him, Antonius gained a complete 
victory 3 and hearing that C. Panſa the other Conſul was coming againſt him, he reſolved 
to prevent him, and ſetting out in the night he ſurprized him near Bologna, wounded 
him, killed ſome of his ſoldiers, and obliged the reſt to retire within the walls of the 


= * 
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city. But this happineſs did not laſt long, for he was ſoon after vanquiſhed in his turn, 
tho? both the Conſuls who fought againſt him, periſned on that occaſion (cc). Antonius (c Dion, 1. 46. 
fled in great confuſion, wanting even the neceſſaries of life; and that man, who 'not * 357568. 


long before wallowed in riches, and abounded in every thing that was luxurious and delicate, 
was now obliged to content himſelf with wild roots and weeds for his ſuſtenance; and 
had for his drink nothing but muddy water. Theſe hardſhips he ſuffered with great cou- 
rage and conſtancy of mind; his only hopes were now in Lepidus, whom he had al- 
ways reckoned among his friends, having been very ſerviceable to him in the time of 
Cæſar. He reſolved therefore to go to the army which Lepidus commanded, and ga- 
thering together the few troops he had left, he went and pitched his camp near that of Le- 
pidus; but finding that he was not ſo kindly received as he expected, he reſolved to run 
all hazards, and advancing near Lepidus's camp, dreſſed in a mourning habit, and 
ſnewing all 8 49 marks of the utmoſt affliction,” he began to harangue the ſoldiers; 

but Lepidus, fearing the effect of his perſuaſive eloquence, order'd the trumpets to be ſound- 

ed. But this ſerved only more and more to move the ſoldiers compaſſion for Antonius ; 

they ſent Lælius and Clodius to him, and encouraged him to attack Lepidus's camp, pro- ; 
miſing him that a great many of them would aſſiſt him, and even kill Lepidus, if he 
defired it. Antonius rejected this laſt propoſal, but accepted the firſt, and accordingly 

he went to Lepidus's camp, was received by the ſoldiers, and in a moment became ma- 

ſter of the whole army. Though he had reaſons to complain of Lepidus, yet he did not 
ſhew him any reſentment, but called him his father [N], and leſt him the honour and 
title of General, though he had himſelf all the gba! and authority. By this unexpected 
ſucceſs he alſo gained the favour of Plancus, who was not far off with a powerful army, 
and declared for Antonius, who, having left ſux legions under the command of Varius in 
Gaul, marched directly into Italy with ſeventeen entire legions and ten thouſand horſe. 
This ſudden change of Antonius's fortune obliged Oftavius to enter into a confederacy 
with him and Lepidus [O] (dd); and thus the famous Triumvirate was formed [P]. 
The conditions of it were terrible, and are a dreadful inſtance - of the many crimes into 
which an unbounded ambition will draw thoſe that are entirely ſwayed by it. Octa- 
vius conſented to the murther of Cicero, to whom he was obliged in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, and owed all his power. Antonius gave up Lucius Cæſar his uncle to Oftavius, 
and Lepidus did not ſcruple to ſacrifice Paulus his own brother. It is true neither L. Cæſar, 


(dd) Plufarch. 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
92 3, 924 


(24) Dion, lib. 


(25) Lib. 46. p. 
$, 369 


been conſtant to the intereſt of one only. 
This is a very juſt reflection, but the queſtion is, whe- 
ther it was in the power of the Roman Senate to act 
in that manner; for it is certain, they were obliged 
to yield to thoſe who had the army on their ſide, 


and were not at liberty to promote the true intereſt 
of the Commonwealth. 


Wo Called him his father.) Antonius had already 


efore this time experienced how much he ſtood in 
need of Lepidus's — and ſupport. For not long 
after Cæſar's death, when Antonius himſelf was ma- 
ſter of Rome, he dreaded Lepidus's power; and to 
engage him in his intereſt, he married his daughter 
to Lepidus's ſon, and procured to Lepidus himſelf 
the poſt of High- Prieſt; and the better to compaſs 
that deſign, be deprived the people of the power 
they had of making High- Prieſts, and ** it in 
the college of the Prieſts themſelves, and by them 
had Lepidus inftalled in his office, in which inſtalla- 
tion he neglected moſt of the ceremonies, which were 
anciently obſerved (24). Ar 
(O The ſudden change of Antonius's fortune obliged 
Ottavius to enter into a confederacy with him and 
with Lepidus.) This is what Plutarch intimates z but 
Dion Caſſius relates this affair in a very different 
manner. He tells us (25), that Antonius his de- 
feat went to Lepidus, who not only refuſed to have 
any converſation with him, but wrote a letter to the 
Senate filled with accuſations againſt Antonius ; that 
though indeed he did not endeavour to drive him a- 
way, yet. he did not entertain him; and if he per- 
mitted him to incamp in his neighbourhood, and to 
converſe with his ſoldiers, yet he did not ſpeak to 
him himſelf, till hearing that Octavius had made an 
agreement with him he reſolved to enter into the ſame 


conſederacy with both. But Velleius Paterculus agrees 
perſectly with Plutarch in this particular, and adds, 
that Juventius Laterenſis, a man whoſe death anſwered. 
to the manner in which he had lived, earneſtly en- 
treated Lepidus not to join himſelf with Antonius, who 
had been declared an enemy of the Commonwealth; 
but that not being able to perſuade Lepidus, he 


drew his ſword, and killed himſelf (26). He ſays (26) Vell. Pa- 
8 idus was alſo declared an ene - terc. lib. 2. cap. 

th 5 which intimates that he 63. 

was united with Antonius, before Oftavius came to any (27) i af. 


afterwards (27), that 
my of the Commonw 


agreement with him, | 

[P] Thus the famous Triumvirate was formed.) Di- 
on Caſſius gives us a very particular and exact account 
of it. Antonius and Lepidus having made an agree- 
ment by letters with Octavius, whilſt he was at Rome, 
and they ſtill in Gaul, they ſet out for Italy, with 
the beſt of their army s for they did not much 
truſt in vius's faith, and were not willing to 
owe their ſecurity to his kindneſs, but rather to 
their own ſtrength. They alſo hoped, that Octavius 
and the Romans being awed by their army, would 
accept all the conditions, they ſnould propoſe - Octa- 
vius met them near Bologna, as well attended as 
they were, for he no more truſted them, than they did 
him. But none of them had occaſion to employ their 
ſoldiers; for tho' they hated one another mortally, yet 
having almoſt the ſame number of troops, and being 
reſolved to make uſe of one another to revenge them- 
ſelves of their reſpective enemies, they concluded a 
feigned peace between them three. For that purpoſe, 
they went upon an iſland ſituated in the river which 
flows near Bologna, attended each with an equal num- 
ber of ſoldiers, whotn they left at a diſtance, and 
ny up to one another, before they entered into 


any 


nor 


their death. Their cruelry went ſo far, that Rome became the theatre of the moſt horrid 
cruelties imaginable, and was no end to the proſcriptions. Antonius was 


moſt of the murthers that were committed at that time: but, ſays the Abbot de 8. * n 


(er) Ubi ſupra, (6d), Fulvia his wife was rather to be accuſed of them than he, for, 1 by avarice, 
3 u cruelty, or revenge, ſhe committed a thouſand enormities, of which her huſband was ac- 


cuſed, though he often was ignorant of chem; inſomuch, that once his ſoldiers having 


brought him the head of a man, who was one of thoſe that had been proſcribed, and 
whom they had killed, as they thought, by his orders, alas ! poor man, faid he, I did 
not know him, nor did I ever ſee bim. When the Triumvirs found their power ſufficiently . 
ſettled at Rome, they reſolved to cruſh. the party of Brutus and Caſſius, which ſtill. ſub-. 
ſiſted, and daily increaſed. Octavius and Antonius went into Macedonia, and there they 


ſoon came to a battle near the city called Philippi. Octavius commanded that part of the 


army which fought againſt the wing in which Brutus was, and Antonius engaged againſt 
cloſely, 


Caſſius. Brutus routed Octaviuss army, took his camp, and purſued him 
he narrowly, eſcaped being taken, .. But Antonius got à complete victory over 
who W Brutus had alſo been yanquiſhed, ordered his ſlave to kill him. Plutarch 


geen re, C). what Joe affirm'd Antonjus bas ver preſenc during, de bene, bur only. eme when 


$13 


Sovereign but him in the Eaſt. Queens and Princeſſes ſtrove who ſhould win his heart, 


cle to the deſign, he had already formed againſt An- 


his army was purſuing the enemy. but other authors aſcribe the honour of the victory to hi 
conduct and e. A few days aſter this battle Brutus reſolved to try his fortune lag 


be engaged againſt Antonius, who gained a complete victory over him, and had Alone 


the glory of it;; for Octavius being then ſick, could not be eg in the engagement. 
Brutus deſpairing now of ever reſtoring the publick liberty, killed himſelf { 2]. Thus 
ended the party of Brutus and Caſſius, the remains of Pompey's faction. But this did not 
reſtore the publick tranquillity, nor was the civil war by this means ſuppreſſed. The Sove- 
reign Power does not admit of ent, The Triumvirs were too ambitious, and 
hated one another too much to be long united. After the battle of Philippi, Antonius 
went into Aſia, in order to raiſe, money for his ſoldiers, to whom he had promiſed very 
large ſums. During his abſence Fulvia his wife quarrelled with Octavius, Fulvia pretending 
that the lands which had been granted to Antonius's veteran ſoldiers had not been given 
to them; and Octavius complaining that Fulvia and Lucius Antonius detained the legi- 


Lepidus's brochet gere murtheredy..no. body, dating 90 touch them, becauſe chen were 
mow related to the Triumvirs; but this not. excuſe thoſe who had I to 
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ons that were to be yielded to him (gg). But the real cauſe of this war was, that Octavius (ze) Dion, b. 


had deſpiſed her addreſſes to him (H. However this war did not laſt long; Fulvia and 
L. Antonius were obliged to leave Italy. Antonius was at that time in Aſia, where he 


whilft Octavius was fighting againſt Fulvia's party. Antonius had the moſt ſplendi 


court that ever was ſeen [ RJ. The Kings, and Princes of Aſia, the Ambaſſadors of the 
nations allied or tributary to the Romans, came to his levee, and acknowledged no other 


177 
bh 245 39d 
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any. diGourle 3. they ſhook, one. anccher's gesch, for with him, Þe would join ks roapy with thoſe of Bru- 
fear there ſhould be ſome dagger bid 1 tus and. Caſſius, who 
ſuſpicion. 


Tben they enter d upon the ſubject, for . which ded theſe words, You are more: abliged to rewenge the 5 
they met. They agreed, that they ſhould all three 125 a Father, than I that of « Fiend only (28), (328) Vell. Pa- 


chi ing to will and pleaſure, S the death of C. Antonius 
that they ſhould have the power to confer all s his brother, who was put to death by Brutus's order, 
_ honqurs on w they pleaſed, without bei 


People ; That Octavius ſhould have the government be charg d with his brother's death; and therefore or- 
of Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily; Lepidus that of Spain, der'd Hortenſius to be killed upon Brutus's tomb: 
and Gallia Narbonenfis ; and Antonius all the reſt of and ſeeing that the corps of this great man had 
Gaul; that is, Gallia Cis-4/pina, and Trans- Alpina, been ftripped' quite naked by the ſoldiers, he threw 
(part of Italy and France ;) Laſtly, they conſented his own. rich coat of armour over. it, and appoi 

to put their reſpective enemies to death. When this a. ſtately funeral for it (29). . 'The Abbot 4 

greement was made, the ſoldiers of Antonius, proba- adds, that Antonius had ſome obligation. to Brutus, 


B 
a 
; 
7 


a 
bly 
8 3 ſhould. yet marry the daughter of opinion that he ſhould be killed, with Cxſar. This 


Clodius her firſt husband; to which Octavius con- 
ſented, being perſuaded, that this would be no obſta- 


tonius ; for he had before him example of Julius 
Czfar, who did not ſeruple to make war againſt 
Pompey, notwithſtanding the latter had married his 
daughter. Before this meeting, when Antonius endea- 
voured by letters to draw vius to his fide, he Abbot de S. Real gives of it, wi 


uſed to repreſent to him how much he was hated on his refleftions. . © There, Gp: he (31), ve ſee ( 
| 2 


: we 
by the party of Pompey, which was ſtill ſubſiſting, Antonius paſs his. ſentence wi Pea * 


notwithſtanding Pompey's death. He made him con- 4 ſopereign manner, concerning the ſtat the 


r how ſtrong 2 was grown, and how lives of Kings. He depoſes ſome, eſtabliſhes others, 
uppo 


Brutus and Caſſius, were rted by Cicero's zeal and and no, perſon on earth dares to controul Him; 
interelt ; and threatned him. that if he refuſed to agree © even the . 


o os : 
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48. p. 410. 
(bb) See the ar- 
ticle FULVIA. 


indulged himſelf in all the luxury and pleaſures, which the country afforded in abundance, 


Plutarch. 
ubi ſupra, 
who ſaved; his life, when the other conſpirators were 


Pas- 


r 


, | 1. | 
AN 
and by the moſt 7 preſents endlayoured to ge a favourable ok from him f but the 
famous Seen at laſt the honour * bim with che moſt violent paſſion. 
"The occaſſon of his ſeeing her was this. onius ing hitnſelk to take war againſt 
the Parthians, ſent orders to Cl to meet him in Cicilia, in order to give an account 


of her conduct, for ſhe was accuſed of having aſſiſted” Caſſius againſt him. Cleopatra 
obeyed [S], and when Wiel. Antonius ſent her word to come and meet him; but 


yg ehe that it was mote proper for him to come to her. He complied with her re- 


N being willing to ſhew het ſome civility and kindneſs. As ſoon as he {aw her, it 
not in his to refiſt her charms; ſhe” entertained him in the moſt 7. 


2 Pltarch, ab manner, and he in his turn endeavoured to ſutpaſs her in ſplendor (/). What 'Hiſtori- 
p. 928. 


ans relate of their profuſion is ſcatce credible. Who would not be aſtoniſhed*at" their 
pri, hin when Cleopatra diffolved a pear! of an immenſe bigneſs and an exorbitant 

laid a wager with Antonius, which of them fhould give' the other the moſt 
ee And who would not wonder at Antonius's folly; ho made a Fee. 


„e 7" ier to his ok, becauſe he had dreſſed a diſtd to bis keing (bt). | Phitarch're 


P. 420, 


And of Antonius's artiva 


about this time, Ofavins and At 


Hires another inſtance, which ſhews ſtill more how lav ih Apitonitls was'6P his treaſures 7. 
Whitft Antonius was indulging his paſſion with his 8 the Wär which Fulvin 
his Wife had began againft ' us till went oni che 1 hen obliged to retire 
out of Italy. onſus hearin this was awaked out of 5 abe y he went into Gieece, 
Where he met his mother and his wife, Ag? finding Octavius Was Becortie publickly his 


Sictly. He then Went” Into Tra 


n order; to fight avits, "Who was then in Gaul; — 2 the 
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. he entered into a . th Sextus Porn eius (ah, who was ſtill "maſter of (% The fn of 


haſtetied to im. NG one of Octavius's Generals 
Rad at firſt ſome 1 1 over Antonius, having ſlain in a ol a great number of 
his ſoldiers.” But Fulyia, who had"been the author and promoter of” this war, dying 
"whoſe forces were Ae 1 ſoon came to an 
ment. N had for his mare Sardinia, Dälmatia, Spain a & Gaul; and Anto- 
bat all the Provinces ſituated beyond the Ionian Sea. One of chte conditions of this 


new peace was, that Antonius and Octavius ſhould together attack 0 though the 


es ban e e e ee and E upon oa 
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ES ks EDS Chew be ER Gag? 19 £15) Chipatra PR M 5 n as Dellius, whom 
\+) **'blih ; fach as Darius in Pontus, P in Idu- had ſent to her, ſaw) her, and heard her 
and 


f mea: Herod in Julea, Amyntas in Pi ſidia, Polemon — hs — arr from her beauty, 
in Cllicia: &c. Antonius commanded Antigonus, her - diſcourſes, that it would be i 


im 
of the to. de publickly beheaded ; a, bie for, Antonius to condemn, ber; but \ that ſhe 
1 bee. A of before with 755 to Kings, would. ſoon have an entire influence over him. He 


which is a glaring inſtance o exorbitant therefore began to make his court'to FIR and adviſed 

% power which kau exerciſed; How ſplendid her to adorn herſelf' in the moſt egant and: beau- 
*<-does w me ! With how much tifub manner, aſſuring her, — — 
majeſty — 25 ways ſurrounded. Above all, I apprehend from Antonius, who was, faid he, the 

= am delighted when I think that the antichamber of moſt tender and good natur'd man in the world. 
Antonius, a citizen of Rome, was coufoaly Cleopatra Knowing b experience, how powerful her 

led with a multitude of Kings ard Sovereigns, charms had been, whas- 'a girl, ſhe' made 


| «who vi forthe omen in which thy may T4 Czfar and Pompey her bs, was perſuaded that 


4 dreſs and make their court to him. We may fafe- being now much better skilled "ne Ut of ag: 
„ that the moſt exalted notion we can form of ing men, it would be an ealy matter for her, to 
grandeur, is ſtill far remote from che truth. Antonius 's heart. She tgole wich her the moſt ff 


4 pln Czfar ear 7 who was the only Sov did ornaments, and the rieheſt and went to 


* — 2 he ger power in ſuch a de- meet the Triumvir. She embark in a galley adorn- 

OQtavius who govern'd in ed with purple ſails,” and ſilver bars z ſtern co- 

as ri was neither ſo ab- vered with d brocade; Ber maidens'drefſed liks 

<ſfolute at Rome, becauſe he was obſiged: to have ; f lying in 2 golden bed, in the man- 

ſome regard for tlie Senate and for people; ner ner in which Venus aſleep 1s ted. All this was 

nor lived | | un- attended with Symp hony, which; the weather being 
der a neceſſity to ſpare the treafury in a city, calm, was eaſily 2 whilſt the moſt fra grant 

| p 4 ſeverely 40 cenfure fumes ſpread a delicious fragrance on the ork: A ths 

* thoſe who embezzled the publick money, tho they people ran to ſee that 1 — ſight, and Antonius 

were never fo powerful. Wheras Antonius com- was left alone on his tribunal, where he was ſeated 


D rmapded a large army in one of the richelt coun to determine the cauſes of Kings and Princes. The 
2 « les of the world, and which had long been "uſed whole army raviſhed with admiration, cried out, that 


4 
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« to flavery, and 'to_ ſuffer oppreſſons from their Venus was come to meet Bacchus, and Antonius yay 
10 bar What added fi more luſtre to Antonius; not diſpleaſed with the compariſon 32). 


«under him with a conſtant fuccefs.”- Thus far that zoniys was of bis treaſures,] Plutarch tells us (33), 
ingenious author. Aud it muſt be owned that he has that a' certain Phyſician, called Philotas, being 'a 
much. reaſon to be my with the ory that fur- Alexandria, on his ſtudies, made an acquaintance Lick v 
_ rounded” Antonius, i true glory co in a one of Antanius's cooks, and to ſee the pre. 
| boundleſs power, artetided with all the outward omp parations that were making for one meal only. Be- 
| a) _ admitted into the kitchen, he ſaw wink F a Varie- 
inp. mültitude Thus the greateſt tyrant may arrive ty of other things, eight entire wild boars, which were 
at the” greateſt glory. But pee. glory. c conſiſts in on the {| Fides 5 Whtch made him Wonder at the valt 


_ ding good to mankind, in Kan to number rfons Antonius muſt” . invited. At 
5 peace and liberty, we m n 7 chis the Oh ſmiled and faid, 1 he expected only 
3 acted in a much . r,, about a dozen gueſts ; bat that Antonius would be 


he had employed his wealth and power to reſtore ſerved at a, moment's warning and ſomerimes delayed 
to its ancient liberty. 'But ſome men 24 and. Ae e it; ſo that the 
under 4 defpotic authority have no notion of li- Cook muſt have a fupper ready: for almoſt every hour 
and conſequently of true * and this was i 1 day. 
the caſe of the Abbot of S. Real. | es. HE 


(32) Plutarch, 
ory was, that his Lieutenants fought every where [TJ Another: inſtance which foes buw laviſh 0. 45 bee vr 


18 Ubi ſupra, 
928, 


ANT 1 
aſſiſt him againſt Octavius; but his unbounded ambition did not permit him to be true 
to the moſt ſacred engagements. Antonius then married) Octavia, 3 — as a 
28 that was now renewed between them [UV 
En Cleopatra, and again lived with her at A where he in- 
dulged himſelf in che ſame luxury and pleaſures as he had done before. This was ſhew⸗ 
ing the utmoſt contempt for the wife he had but lately married, and even for Octavius 
— who took hold of this to inveigh bitterly againſt Antonius, and to begin 
the war again. Octavia knowing the danger in which eee 
and meet him : ſhe embark'd > for Alessa but Antonius commanded 
at Athens, where he went to her. She did all that lay in her power 
a, but to no purpoſe ; the pleaſures of Egypt had a greater influence | 
rupted heart, than all the reaſons and tender entreaties of his loving wife. h 
back to Rome, and was determined, at all events, to ſtay with his royal miſtreſs (pam); (ww) Pluterch, 
and thus the war between him and Octavius became unavoidable, - They did not want a , Ib 94* 
ſhew of reaſon. to caſt the odium of the war upon one another, but it muſt be owned, p. 47. 
that Antonius d behaviour gave Octavius a fair pretence to attack him [A]. Before they 
came to a. deciſive engagement, ſeveral things paſſed among the people, in the-Sehates - 
and between the contending parties, which it would be too long to N E 
At laſt they [engaged in a fight at Actium, in which Antonius, if he not been 
blinded b 722 would have ſound, that all Cleopatra's pretended fondneſs and love 
for him — — That Princeſs had fitted out a fleet of 
ſhips to aſſiſt Antonius, as he thought, but when his ſhips were engaged in battle 
fled a Octavius, all of a ſudden Cleopatra's ſhips advanced between the — and 
iled —— towards the Peloponneſus. Antonius ſurprized at this, and thinking this hap- 
pened contraty to 's intention, left his fleet, and purſued the ſhip which carried Cleo- 
ua wich. as ch ſpecd, as though it had been that of Octavius himſelf. By his flight 
— Octayius an opportunity to gain a complete victory. When Cleopatra knew 
Antonius was coming after her, ſhe gave orders that he ſhould be received in her ſhip, 
and ſo he was accordingly, — days EE at laſt by the 
interceſſion of Cleopatra's women, Antonius con to ſpeak. to her, then to dine with 
(-) Plutarch, her, and at laſt to enter into the n — They went together to 
"7 Alexandria. — — — reſolved to try his fortune again; he 


A ions, as "on they intended to attack — 


ft 


* 


55 


U] A pledge of the e that was now renewed ſtrong, and likely to prevail Antonius; 

E e be find that te de l. Wer err nd G2 Let Anni 
hoped ; they thought that a woman, adorned with age gen conference with Antonius, ſhe ſpoke as 
ſo many perfeQtions as Octavia was, would at laſt perſon, and in the violence of her 
ſettle Antonius's inconſtant mind, and thus remove cithes: My or ſeigned, ſhe offered to kill tuell. 
all cauſes of diviſion between him and 2 And when ſhe ſaw Antonius wavering and in ſuſpence, 
But thoſe, who were more clear ſighted, - the different parts ſhe aQted are inconceivable ; ſhe 
ſuaded; that Antonin; would ſtill continue 22 the diſperſed immenſe ſums of money, either in a 


pres to Antonius's friends, wage, to thoſe 
a man of his tem- influence over lim, or to ſpies, that they might. 

and neceſlary. endeavour to diſcover” his real ſentimentz, and moſt 
| e i moſt ſtrict ſecret tranſactions, and acquaint her with them (35). (35) Lem, ibid, 
union with his wiſe, yet Octavius and he would ne- She was ſerved according to her wiſhes ; and Anto- P. 429, 430. 
ver have Wanted pretetices to renew their 1 nius reſolved to ſtay wich her. 
iverſe | ; fatisfy \L3] The, dt mt want « fr ee 
| d it ti a of the, var upon one another, but Aufm 
It was, neceflary that one of them ſhould yield to behaviour 2 Ofawins a fair pretence to... attack 
the other; and indeed their union laſted only till Oc- im,] Antonius faid, that Octavius n 5 

kept: 


(34) S. Real, %% tüwius had taken proper meafures 8 ). us of the Magift 
hora, pag- 427, V Sbe did 2 tht that lay in her power to alli — gs (or Bape which had 1 
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, i'm alone Frog nerf wy 
him.] She repreſented to him; in the moſt tender whi ntomus pretended he 

Ley noe nr "His own intereſt, that of his ors rn Octavius on the 22 
children, and of the whole Empire. She deſcribed to plained, chat rg kept to himſelf the government. 
him the formidable power of Octavius, who only 2 5 tho' he had not obtained it by lot, as was 
Wanted a fair pretetice to declare openly againſt him, the that he had killed IM, that 
and WO employed all forts of artiſice do alienate be had taken King i ng t 

from him the hearts of bis old friends. She ear. kim in chains ws the i dino he Ko 
neſtiy entreated bim for his own fake to leave Cleo. man ; that he great Kingdoms 
his etenies might no more have this on C tra, ade he ile whom ad ber. 
&, to inveigh againſt him. Alf this was faid, But what moſt exaſperated the people againſt Anto-. 
with lch a gentle and charming air, that Antonius nici, hs the will Fe had made, which falling into. 
moved. He was not fo blind 3 the harids of Octavius, he read it publickly, to. ren-. 
fats,” and" Knew the to which der his enemy more odious. By his will he made exor-. 
himſeif: hut he fo his unhappy bitant ifts to the ehildren whom he had by Cleopatra 3. 
ih the desc ere, ol d ef fi anch onder' d that after his death, his corps ſhould. be. 
d bea wiſe, . Wy ks! buried ar Alexandria with that of Cleopatra. This © | 

t id the abyts into he was head- raiſed the people's indignation to a terrible hei | 
via's wing made a Herb in reflion” and made chem believe whatever was aid. t 

he had” beard her commended Antonius, o 22 
and the reaſons of her voyage, which Empire into Egypt (36). "y N (3 6 Dion, * 
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ble. /Whillt they ſcemed to act thus in concert, Cleopatra, without Antonius's khow- 
| „ ſent Octavius a preſent of a golden ſcepter and crown, and royal chair, _ 
e > e him with the Ki — this ſhe did out of policy, that 
Octavius would not be reconciled to i might at leaſt treat her in a * 
manner. Octavius having received thoſe preſents ſent no er to Antonius, and pub- 
lickly threatened Cleopatra, e d arms, and to — her 
Kingdom; but he let her know ſecretly that he would — and leave her her — 
dom, if ſhe would put Antonius to 1 e not ſta long before 
teſolved to betray again her too ſond blind lover. — — to 
Octavius, though it ſeemed as if he took it by force. 2 hearing is enemy 
was maſter of Peluſiumn, reſolved to meet him whilſt he was marching — Alexan- 
dria. Accordingly he fell upon his cavalry, which being tired was ſoon vanquiſhed : this 
Ars raiſed) his hopes again, he attacked Oftavius with his infantry,” and was routed in his 
e a 2 bee he hattened to his fleet, either to run the riſque of a ſea fight, or to retire 
. into Cleopatra hearing this obliged the fleet to retire before Antonius arrived, 
reer —— — herſelf headers (co), as though ſhe had been afraid to fall into Octavi- 
5 ——— E rnd but her real intention was to entice Antonius to come into the ſame» place, that 
buildings 3 as fo be eaſily taken by Octavius's army. Antonius, though he ſuſpected the trea- 
inſtance, the Py- ſony yet . love was ſtill ſo great that he could not be perſuaded, and almoſt pitied 
Cleopatra's condition more than his own. This obliged Cleopatra to male Antonius be- 
lieve ſhe was dead; ſhe ſent one of her attendants to tell him ſhe had killed herſelf, bei 
perſuaded that this would engage him to do the ſame. She was not diſappointed i in Mar 
expectation ; for as ſoon as Antonius heard ſhe was dead, he deſired one of his ſlaves, 
whoſe name was Eros, to kill him [Z], as he had promiſed to do, if ever Antonius's af- 
fairs were in a deſperate condition. Eros drawing his fo fword killed himſelf inſtead of his 
maſter, who thereupon took up the fword and run it through his body. The wound did 
"45 not kill him upon the ſpot, but left him time enough to hear that was ſtill 
TA living ; whereupon, though he had loſt a great deal of blood, yet he would be carried to 
the place where Cleopatra was; and as he could not by the door, which was 
made in ſuch a manner, chat being once ſhut it could not be opened again, he was liſted 
up to the top by the ſa me ro by which the workmen uſed wydraw the ſtones that ſerv ' d for 
this building, which was ill open at the top, being not yet finiſhed; | Cleopatra herſelf 
belped with wo of her attendants to draw Antonius up, and took him in [AA], and in a 
(2p) Dion, ib. w. moments he died in her arms (p). Thus ended that famous man, of whom it is 
— abs fo. ſaid, that it was not eaſy to — whether his good or his bad qualities rendered him 
pra, p. — more conſpicuous (27). The Abbot of S. Real ſeems to have undertaken his defence; &. Real, ub? 


but with how much reaſon or truth will eaſily be determined b on thoſe, who examine care- 5 Ge 
fully the whole courſe of his life. png we ſhall conſider in a remark a particular 
PAM! of that celebrated writer 4 | 


* ANTONWS 


ft: n to leave W * . F Real)] Marcus Antonius 
den put Antonius to death.] He did more ſtill, . Triumvir, ſays he (41), knew his firſt wiſe s 1 41) De Þ Infide- 
2 Antonius and Cleopatra having ſent him ambaſ-. * * minal, converſation. with Dolabella ; and nevertheleſs — . ou 
eg Fe ſecond and -a third 244 he ſent; at laſt © he always continued his particular friend.” How does thor 
his. freedmen to Cleopatra, who ſpoke: to, this agree with what Plutarch relates? He tells us (42), (42) Ubi «pra, 
her in his name very gracioully, and even infinuated that when Cæſar had been made Conſul for the r 
| , | nr with her; hoping that time, he was reſolved to abdicate the Confallhip in . 
f — this would. R who wanted to vour of Dolabella, and communicated his deſign to 
N n f F «OE the Senate, D the utmoſt 
N . ) Ben. hs 8 bo og appear text Ne. great many, ill things of Do- 
| > p. $13- ticle. la The occaſion Nr Plutarch fay s this 
| IZ Ron wh of tis Bower to kill bim.) * & * directly contradiQs. the de 8. Bears aflertion 3 | 
* is now ſaic he, my dear Eros, for you for it is immediately after he had told us, that Antonius 


perform the promiſe, You made me wet e © a pede Dolabela of having » iminal comveriaton 
ee your kid hand a happy rk hich. wife. B Abbot fond of pa- 
« will put an end to this life, oF ets. i Antonius 


<1 endure.” And ſeeing, that Eros had killed him- is reaſon to doubt, whether he was ſerious in it. 


ſelf. Is it poſſible, cried Antonius, that I ſhould For after og | of the murther of Cicero, he 
38) Cleopatra, © ill learn what is my duty, from a woman (360, adds (43), * 


W © 1 5 > wi an 


dds other murthers, which Antonius (43) Pag- 477. 
Suk be thought & and from à flave 9). 40 | uring the whole courſe of his liſe, were 
_ killed ber 127 Cleopatra t bim in. As ſoon ſhe aw him, « not owing to à cruel and ſanguinary diſpoſition ; 
(39) 8. Real, ſhe could not forbear ſhedding tears; Don't cry, ** neceſſity only prompted him to thoſe violent actions 


» ſupra, p. 436. © Madam, aid Antonius; my life has not been f. 

W chat I ought to bluſh, for any thing I have done. I © with a few rebels the party of Marius at Rome after 

% dye, having been the firſt of the Romans; I have * the death of Cxſar. Antonius put this Amantias to 

„been van Nine, becauſe I have been faith the death, by the authority he had as a Conſul, in order 

% love I for you. I have been vanquiſhed, I. 8 to gain the favour of the Senate, which he wanted in 

« the-Gods, it is a Roman who vanquiſhed me; no. © the circumſtances he was then in.” But if neceſſity, 

** baſe action can be imputed to me, and. there is no- and ſuch a neceſſity as ariſes from a man's unbounded 
| thing in my defeat that can diſgrace me. I die A 
„ Joaded* with honours, n Y and yictories, in there is ng . whole ape 


, « Such, was the death of Amantias, who ſuſtained 


may not eaſily be 
.**"rhe*arms of tlie 'moſt es. in the made. When a man puts f willingly in - 7 
(40) Ibid. p. 437+ © World,” the only perſon I 2 (400 Thus he dr et that, he cannot ſupport himſelf but 


tied in that very which had nd the cauſe of acts of cruelty, he is juſtly accountable for them 
| e ts the Rida ds 8 Real admires as a je An nh as of Ann, of Ori 
| N fy and heroic ent i is Was ger ius, 
1 FBB\ u hall anfider a particular tage of that * . 
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/ANTONIUS' (CAIUS) bages, ge preceding) ſerved nder Jun Ca | 
== . e 
Me be ona arena y — — in Illyr 


—— — M of vey by mary 
(3) tic was u- talcen priſdnet (b). at" firſt Brutus weated him | with — reſo and leſt him che en- 
r Aw his Przcofſhip 4; but when he found that Caius Antonius had attempted to draw 
ebe up — oe 1 he placed him under a ſtrong guard, and afterwards put him 

to death, when he had heard of the proſcri ä —ů 
Brutus, * that of Cicero, &c. Marcus Antonius, after the battle at Philippi, 


E Hortenſius inte his Power, ſxerificed him in revenge for his'bfother's death: 8 


ge) Clandorp. ſometimes of C. Antopſus in his Pbilippics, but always to his diſadv 7 
* A. TONIUS (LUCIUS) „ had all the dang 1 EY 


nale, Ce. che Triumvir, without any of his virtue. However he did not want courage. He was 
Tribune of the People che fame year that Cæſar died, while his brother Marcus was 
Conſu, and his btfier brother Cains Prætor. He was Conſul in the year of Rome 713. 
and triumphed the, firſt day of his Conſulſhip on occaſion of a victory which he pre- 
tended he had gained over ſome of the inhabitants of the Alps, th — — 
nothing worthy" of a triumph, and never . But 
Fulvia wife to Marcus Antonius, and mother-in-law to Octavius Cæſar, - who an ab- 
ſolute power at Rome. then, procuted him that honour by her intereſt alone. This 
haughty. Lady, being. imparient.to-revenge herſelf upon Octavius, who had divorced: her 
8 induced Lucius Antonius to take up arms againſt him, under of 


e the e "of wel 15 whoſe lands had been 7 5 to the . 


T kD, 
—— his Bled de w fol with joy "— this he was bs — and 
marched againſt Gd ie ; but 50 daring to keep the field, he ſhut himſelf up 


in Dio: where he rae: (Oe rf till he — obliged want of proviſions to fa 


render. Octavius alterwards'gave him bis but we we no turcher-account of 
6. Glandorp. him from that time 


Sete fl ANTONIUS. rcus'5 JUrTUs) ſon to the Triumvir by Fulvia; tele into 
: n high favour, by Auguſtus, after the conqueſt of Egypt, chat he was raiſed from one 


to — ers till he came to the Conſulſhip in the year of Rome 744. He. married 

a, daughter to Octavia, and by this means being ſon-in-law to the ſiſter of Au- 

be for Rom that Emperor had a prodigious regard, be gained the firſt place in his 
ae ſon-in-law to Auguſtus, e ons af” the Empreſs. But he 

* ungratetul\to his benefactor, for he was one of the. firſt-who debauched his 
daughter Julia, which, —— to ſome ſuſpicions of his having engaged in a conſpiracy, 


was the occaſion of his being condemned to death. There are ſome Hiſtorians who'write | 
chat he killed himſelt, to prevent the infamy of his ſentence (a). He had ſtudied under (</ vl Fawn 
the Grammarian I. Crafſitius ( and wrote a Poem of twelve books in heroick verſe (c), 100. 

with ſeveral treatiſes in proſe. It is to him that Horace addreſſes the 2d Ode of he ch fg, 


Gram- 


Book. | He left one ſon, who'was then very y named Julius Antonius. The ok Goon qo 18. 
peror ſent away, this Fa Sls, mag ie fipclons Eads his ſtudies. The 


.) 1dern, ibid. . honours which he — — very extraordinary; for pin, . 22 | 


Lagos. 1 the Senate, that his bones placed in the tomb of Octavius (q). This ſeems 00 % Tan — 
the death of L. be the end of the antient and conſiderable family Antonia, which Tacitus obſerves was an libs 44 caps 44+ 


ulius Antonius, 


J illuſtrious one, but unfortunate, Multa claritudine generis, ſed agreed (e). I * now 

which happened 1 5 

in che year of e e e Morerts exrors: in family LA 

Rome 778. t of be. eth 
Re res, aG. 21 TW % wean wg eters. 

1 fall. mew git 4 colleHion'" of  Moreri's 

e this 221 1. * way ſhould 
not” have thas” ment! tar 98 
cafion, 8 . . family 
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en 9 7 
00 prove beyond writradition,” thar 
a Pin, br be vat mal Tribe of th 
„without havin 8 
gude Plebelan, 5 g Was. hy” ape ins to uſe 
as Clodius,” ah wal be choſen 


1) Cicero, Orat, Tee of the adoption (1). 
e ad T'confefs"thar E were at firſt” Pins Antonius | 
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, regard to riter ac 
TONIUS the * W I. r oculis, miri 
th 5 iſms, or mar; is is s (5) 
wine Moteri fneputes'to hin, as 6very one mdf conſt, Ks 
who enn | of 4 on 4 G]. 
— 111 of this, ä —— % country, ade, va Mara 
Ln own- writings, chat he was in- equal in ee 
5 eee e is brother, | 
re W was © who, the 4 
Se adh erde adde MARDUS ANPO- NFO- © wealth; it's I 
the Orator, where I have ſpoken fully of the've- *©* defires and aſſecti lis own 5» That is 
—— Advocates Rn wa 9 ph he ſon-in-law to the Em- 
res; e en 2 — reien ich his own wiſe like a 
_ rery extraordinary caſe ; 
very aber Antonia 
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ins in 655, TO e Va- age and beauty, ſhe” conſidered the chamber of her 
; —_ . Kata" 657. 2: 20 1 r and in the fame bed 
| 28 the vigour of, his youth was and her 
| . blip Daughter . 9 *. widowhoed. grew old.” The chaſtity of Antonia 
| contradi@ this aſſertion, of mine: found riits even 6 oſephus deſerves 
E. (1) rmnian hs former in expres tems . vin partly v0 be ow who wel ogativs 
C. Caſeri: pe» phchs manner! . ici i i 
| ter Drufi, — but Pa mentions the marriage of one of the 
2 = ente, befare that of the cer 
| +1 Now rote after Ta- 
| DIS is it not 

ſame author in 


Claud. cap. 1. 


are 2 BY, 
given leave to and 19to: $f by 
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? | her chaſtiry another virtue, which was no welt underſiood by die cage Agrigpina ber 


iGovered to Tiberius he ceigns of Sejanus Tel. The cs 
* tb. 3 * a « ror was not 'A 
important'a piece of ſervice done to him (d). Pliny tells us a very remarkable — (4). Joleph. Art, 
—— — — ſne never ſpit (e). He tells us likewiſe that ſhe was * cap B. | 
VETY ond ON a hn, and put her CAT-TUIgS it 5 Os "et % Php. 1. 
reſort to her ſeat to 2 Thi Lady wey Withers in Thr AL * Jang 
mily. keis certain her ſon Germanen had all the comaptear qualifications which might Be geb. 
_ wiſhed for in & preſumptive heir'of the Empire, and he was the delight of the people of be in parte Bai- 
Rome,; but even this aggravated the affliction of Antonia, when be was'taken off by an Bf asse 
6 —— *. pl condition rowalle 26" mburnerwhen the functal'threy'of fron die 
Germanicus were performed" (DI. Fler other ſon was fo difagretable to ber, and appent d . f 
ſo ſtupid, chat ſhe treated Mt e indo unfiniſhed lump of a man, he ny 
uſed him. as a compariſon, when. ſhe had a mind to ay one as a blockhead. wp, 
Fer daughter was another ſort of monſter; ſhe attempted the honour and He" of her PIs. Ib. 9. cape 
huſband; and carried her attempts ſo far, that ſhe was convicted of adultery.” and of hay. 
ing poifoned her huſband. The miniſter of nce to whom ſhe was ered was her 
(g) Fe bi: (Se- OWN, mother, who ſhut: her up in a chamber, ſhe ler her die of hunger PD This 
Tiber. children of Germanicus, which were brought up by Antonia, gave her no ſmall uneafi- 
viginen pretex. neſs, She had a particular care over their conduct; but her care ſerved to nd purpoſe 
Zs, ange , but to make” her an eye-witneſs of their enormous diſorders. She ſurprized Caligula one 
in concubies day in the act of inceſt with his ſiſter (g): this wretch had not then left off his youth's 
ZN habit, and yet he had already polluted it with the moſt capital crime. When 
Antonid, Empire, he decreed at once all thoſe honours to his grandmother Antonia, which the Senate 
gram fin eds had decreed for Livia (Y); but this was only through a ſudden ſtart of humour, for he 
arp_ ie. cap. ad. afterwards neglected Antonia, and refuſed. her a private audience. Theſe affronts threw 
Sg. ove l her into ſuch a fit of grief that ſhe died; I in order to haſten 
72 the effects of her grief [J. He paid no honour to the deceaſed, and was not even pre- 
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. eee 
tum aum homints didtitabat, nee abfſolutum d fect 
fed tartum inchoatum ; ac fo quem 4 atgueret, 
fultirens filis fuo Claudio This fhews (1 7) Sueton. i: 
that ſhe was a for a wore Claudio, cap. 3 
him. of the common i that 
that 
Tore *Arrwniar xal al todo yes & ue ripas — oY rp An 
ö S Yes cy ey . Te dr never 15 it. i 
0 Keb. Ave, e e e ef (8), Thats, 7 fle G. bereit and — ang 
hb. 18. cap. 8. * ay acquainted with , theſe | things, gave duftions, w 5 were half 
. on Sen pot onion eh, anl wilded.. mote et 
: 22 — J This ſhews again, Mat 
by this means.” I ſtall take notice in another place, was a qualifications, who lov'd 
wrote. relation to 9 grandeur 
5 ln 9 There artes 
1 in trons Livilla a X ET 1-1 
at the \ funeral of Germanicas.} Let us ſee how Tu- that Tiberius that he 2 | 
Citus tolls the Rory, with his reflections it. T7. doned ber crime in, be "oY Wa 
berius, argue Auguſta, publicy ab}tinuers, inferias Mie. the; latter D pang ho 
fate Jud rati. ß wa Can) 5. 
oralic <nltts rorum feratantibus fall intelligerentr. it 1s ſail 1 157 | 
attorum ſeripture — allo infigni. poi ö es ladia cauſa exti- 
| Agrippinam, nn Ak If : 5 i pn, veneno 13). Sucton. 8. 
m perferipet fins, ſou e. 265; (pop, ofthe: gotten 2 9 
obliged her 


ent at her fmeral (5). The temple of Ant; which is mentioned only \ 
owed its name very probably to this Prindeſs HI. She did not ſee the mige | 
— Ar Antonia, whom VAT > has 'faid nothing of without falling into 
: FX. gs : _ IJ. n een 9 VIROE eie 0 MY 0499251) een 
| F iN I wet SH Sm wot . . Arrears Tr I0q 113 


Seb 19-84 end to her days r . r 
co Ee . Cn ; but ſinxe it was miſtake in der 


ogg er the of Cali think we.. may place cus was to Nerd. To have 
= a9: r death 1180 year 1715 Rome. "That of ber to the on of Nero. by. 
bam 1a In the year 744. We may know lag > . 1 825 fs is 805 9.98 Plin. / 
vat what age ſbe was leſt a widow, and mentator prefers the » md x TM op i 
N . r u the. year Tacitus m_ bm 2. p. 38. 
ſince her via, mar- packing onda . 
"xy oda o 2 Antonius in the year 713 (15 88 daughter without Cate into 725 en.], She was 6 
70% d bei el a darghter, When Enn daughter to the Emperor Claudius and Alia Petins ; 


the year following - gr the Poem intitled Cons but born | before he Sedan, on She was f 
' (9) Pit 1 tio ad Liuiam Auguſtam de Morte Drafi Neronis (17), at firſt to Cneius P ompeius Magnus (22), Ay - (22) He reftored 
See bw, page repreſents. Antonia as, extremely diſconſolate, and warde to Fauſtus Sylla. She 


loft both her \hasbands to him this fi- 
931, D 8 her us com mendations. We find there, by violent. deaths. „The fink t aer which Ca- 
2 7 Th ligula had take 
(+7) Cana. W Biewidk in Valerius Maximus, that Druſius never order of the oy ie e ſecond gen him, 5%, 
8 1 indulged himſelf in any of Gallantry. We was killed at Maffei d "who 1 ſent by WEED 
with the ane Alſo told there, that hi "pe Eder Wore con his New fir thin pai (wee She refuſed che addreſies (23) Sucton. & 
works of Ovid, PRE wife. e out wer aut wort ; TS of har ences: N have married her aſter the Claud. cap. 27. 
E OT I100 OT ® VT: 479 Tote death of Pompey (25). Nerd WT ning 1 
8 7 mt te ie, digniſfma conjuge 75  , Pretenice that 2 3 conſpira Fern 
: Mtque eadem 2 1. murus ? preſumè it was that of | 10 0. F 10 12 e 75 J Sbeton. a 
— Bene compoſitum, juvenum fortiſi mm 2 = Piſb-was ta have brought with him Antonia into ei, cap. 35. 
16h Hers tam ferti * 425 "ls 4 05 4 5 camp the Prom ga guards (260. Tacitus re- (26) Pla, 
N tu prince, tu fa Ceſar: 1 Ir this, Without probability t (2 Turitum, Amn . 
ad Ne. . lhe 55 75 22 . le Gannot incline to Funk, d Antonia 8 — th 8 
Nu conciſut amor, tu ſolus mus u, expoſed herſelf to 6 a dan without ſome (27) Tacit- 
V. Nu. 1 ger, lib. 20. rf 
55 01 Þi hopes of being the wie of Piſo: Now ſuch an e. 5 } 
2 b e. | peCtation- wag-groundleſs ; | for Piſo was known thro et at De 
Wn 2 lingua tuum. the whole City to be extremely fond of his wiſe. Ta- *. 


( The Temple of Antonia, wuhich is mentioned + ap ENT, „ 
is only u manner; #f, $ 75 th 

— Gr ey 4 it nt the mol dae of 1 
Ae mentions it in his catalogue of — be gi 2 to in 4 . 

8 Apelles; Zjuſuem arbitrantur, ſays hey manu effe & the probability, which 4 he taken from it. An- 

1 oamey ut. — averſum : wt quod , dif- tend might imagine that Piſo would divorce Mis fa- 


LY — — of oftendat verius Mme — quam —— _ IN to — 2 way to 2 

I — pry It; is imagined by marrying daughter mperor Claudius 

8 D hand we have an Hercules — his Interim Piſo apud ædem Cereriy opperiretur, wide gu un 
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ra, 


* 
Ko 1 ork. '< za manner, tho that is extremely comitante Antonia Claudii Cie fid ad tliciendum 
"4 Aiſboule, -thas oy + his. face mar bene than - wulgi Jeet, 5rd C. Palin mi mane Nabis po- 
r A der ge e daten nen ceciltare in amis fait, quan- 
— commentator (i obſerves upon this paſ- vis al ſurdum vi ur, "it inant 1 
Gor that, he cannot hell whether this belonged to the mes | periculy 


to us, in the temple of Antonia; which is præfictus Fenias & cæteri actitam” ferrent in * 


or, to the Antonia, nor in what part of amore 'uxoris alii matriminis 
city. it was 1 Cujus illud Antonia fuerit,  cupido . dominandi curftit Heal (28) Tacit. An. 
, 7 | — wrbis fru cumditum fuerit, errors of Moreri ate theſe lib. 15. cap. 53. 
Incommpertums, fraque Antoni Triumviri filia, major calls Attonia's ſecond husband C ove 
of 7 . Gaxfaris parents; Nervnis Avia. as he calls him Cornelius Sulla (29). 2. That An- (29) Ib. I. 13. caps 
eee, at nil vg tine . A 23, (and not in 


_— Nev, em —— i. e. — 7 —— at aſter, and that her refuſal obliged ' Nerb nem 
leaſt; re in particular. However, have been lib. 


her 
not be long, fines Nero, 1. cr. 87. Ho 
od in d | 2 The ba 1 


; the younger fiſter of the preceding, boch 
ANTONIA, ts younger iter of h T find 8388 


t that ſhe 
;was wife-w Leute Powitius Enobarbis, and that, by this marriage the a ſon and 
to dughtete; the ſon named Cneus Domitius was father to the Nero. We 


Shall peak of the the daughters under the word DOMITIA, and ſhewthat Moreri was 
— one of them was married to Galba: ad 
Ch Martal. 1-5" PAN TONTUS' PREMUS"{MARCUS) was, born at Toulouſe (a); in Galla Nar- 
2 E n Lone, Bonenſis ſome Je 's after Chriſt. 9 85 the rei Nero he was convicted of a great 


rudy nn ovincs, alid, Havi 5 in the "aw > er 4 will, for which he was 1 | to 
113 was banifhment. He was a man of a da 


e 3 i prompt TT % tar he Won recovered his rank as a Senator. Be 


tranſlation, l. 1B Flaw wigs of a „he was. believed. to have made fre- 
rok tb oh to Otho Er 3 era _ him in the capacity of a General; 

Ec Sx y in that War. When the for- 
dune of Gr. — e 


os; ved art dition mighty'atd” mentous, brave as he was in perſan, a 


e) Ferrara, ſi- 
tuated on an 
arm of the Po, 


in the ſtate of the them, whi 


church. 


3. p. 153——161., 


1) Now called 
ettatu in 
lower Stiria, in 
the Archbi- 
ſhoprick of Saltſ- 
burgh. 


- * 
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Speaker, a rare Artiſt in bringing under hate and diſguſt, a powerful man in popular tu- 
mults and uproar, rapacious, profuſe, one during peace altogether wicked and corrupt, 
in war too conſiderable to be ſlighted (c). He ſoon gave Veſpaſian unqueſtionable 


of his prudence and courage. He adviſed him to march out of Pannonia into Italy [A], 


in order to attack Vitellius's party, and with great diſpatch he conducted a 
Vexillaries taken from the Cohorts, and part of the horſe, to invade Italy, accompanicd 
by Arrius Varus, an Officer ſignal for bravery in war. They ſoon” took poſſeſſion of 
Aquileia, after which they were admitted into all the neighbouring towns. ving alſo 


taken Padua and Ateſte (d), they there learnt, that three Cohorts of Vitellius, with the 74) Now calle 


Eſte, in the Pa- 
davana belong- 
ing to the Vene 


Squadron of . horſe, called Seriboniana, had erected a bridge at Forum Allienum 
and were: poſted there. They were glad of the rtunity, which offered, to aſſault 
they were void of circumſpection. Accordingly at the dawn of the day 
they ſuddenly encounter d and ſubdued them, moſt of them unarmed, Previous orders 
had been given to the aſſailants to content themſelves with the ſlaughter of a few, and 
by terror to conſtrain the reſt to exchange their allegiance. There were indeed ſome, 
who inſtantly ſurrendred; and the greateſt part by flying and breaking the bridge eſcap- 
ed the violence of the foe. Antonius accompliſhed a thing, which having been lon 
wiſh'd, was by popular conſtruction heightened into an act of high glory. He . 
ed the ſtatues of Galba, which by the violence and viciſſitude of the times had been 
thrown down, to be reſtored. to their wonted place and reverence in all the municipal 
cities: For he judged that by appearing to approve the reign of Galba, and to coun- 
tenance the revival of his party, he ſhould deri ve credit upon his own (f). He ſhewed 
ſome time after a very great courage and preſence of mind by appeaſing a ſedition 
which was raiſed by the ſoldiers againſt T. Ampius Flavianus [B]. this ſedition and 


another which happened about the ſame time, the Leaders of conſular name having been 


| obliged 


(e), 


| He adviſed ber to march out of Pannonia into « prove the occafion 


proofs Ce) Gordon's 


Tacitus, vol. 6. 


body of.” 2. p- 141. 


Ttaly.)} Veſpaſian's Generals met at Petovio (1), and 
thoſe deliberated, whether to content 1 — 
only guarding the paſſes of the Pannonian Alps, ti 

their —— Goth al quarters behind them had advanced 
in a body to join them; or by a reſolution more daring, 
march forward” and venture a ſtruggle for Italy. They, 
who held it adviſable to await the arrival of ſaccours 
and to protract the war, magnified the might and re- 
nown of the German legions. Beſides, there had fince 
arrived with Vitellius the chief ſtrength of the army in 
Britain ; with themſelves they had a ſmaller number of 
legions ; theſe legions were lately routed, and tho) in 
words were undaunted and terrible, yet- ſtill in 
men vanquiſhed leſs bravery was found. But by ſe- 
curing the Alps, they would have leiſure to expect 
Mucianus advancing with the bands of the Eaſt. Io 
Ves there would ſtill remain the command of the 
ſea, of fleets, and of the Provinces, all affectionate to 
His cauſe ;- a ſource whence he might raiſe materials 
ample. enough as it were for another and freſh war. 
Thus by a prudent and ſalutary delay new forces would 
certainly accrue, and of the former none would be 
loſt. In anſwer to theſe reaſonings, Antonius, who in 


truth from the beginning, with infinite ardour incited 


over all the 


the war, argued, ** That to themſelves diſpatch was 
.** altogether advantagious, and to Vitellius only per- 
<< nicious. A greater ſhare of ſloth and indolence had 
«© poſſeſſed, the conquerors, than of valour and fero- 
city; as men no longer inured to the ity of a 
camp, and prepared for feats of war, but ſeparated 
great towns of Italy, reſigned to idleneſs 


and eaſe, and dreadful to none but their hoſts. Nay 


the more furious and ſtern they formerly had been, 
with the more greedineſs they ſwallowed pleaſures ſo 


«© raviſhing and new. Moreover: by haunting the 


.<© Theatres and the Circus, and by following the delight- 


5 


* 


- 


* 


_< immenſe 


. «© rian Sea was open, 


ful paſtimes at Rome, they were utterly ſoftened and 


«© debauched or by diſcaſes utterly waſted. - But, were 


time allowed them, their antient vigour would ſtill 
return, by their application to the cares and purſuits 
« of war. Not far from them lay Germany, from 
* whence a ſure recruit of ſorces; beyond the channel, 


Britain, juſt by France; as alſo both Spains ; from 


«© all a ready ſupply of men, and horſes, and contri- 
«© butions ;- Italy too itlelf in their poſſeſſion, with the 
treaſures of Rome. And ſhould they re- 
«« ſolve, for prevention, to recur to offenſive arms, 
they were furniſhed with two fleets, and the Illy- 


_ +* Streights and defence of the mountains? What the 


.cc 


protracting of the war till another Summer? Where, 


in the interval, the money to be had? Where the 


? 


«« proviſions ?- Doubtleſs, much better it were to im- 


Vol. II. 


he uttered with eyes 


ture and old age 
What would then avail the 


\ 
ted by the ſoldiery ; for 
„that the Pannonian legions, IT had — deceived 
rather than vanquiſhed, were impatient to ſignalize 
their vengeance; and the armies of Mcehia had 
brought forces with them, by no rout diminiſhed. 
If upon the number of men ftreſs were to be laid, 
* rather than upon the number of legions, in this 
** hoſt was to be found ſuperiour ſtrength, nothing diſ- 
* ſolute, and, from a — of diſgrace, diſcipline 
amended. The horſe; in truth, were not then de- 
feated, but tho? the iſſue proved unfortunate, had 
** routed the cavalry of Vitellius. Yes, two ſqua- 
** drons from Pannonia and Mceſia, in that fight pierc- 
ed quite through the ranks of the enemy. At pre- 
** ſent were united the banners of ſixteen ſquadrons ; 
a body who with the ſhock and thunder of the onſet, 
nay, with the very cloud raiſed by them, will not 
fail to overwhelm and cover yonder troops of horſe- 
men and their horſes, both become unacquainted 
with feats of war. The ſame meaſures, which I 
** adviſe, if Jam not reſtrained, I will purſue ; you, 
* who are yet free to follow fortune on 1 ſide, ſtay 
and with you detain the legions, to me a few cohorts, 
** lightly equipped, will ſufficient. Anon you 
will hear that I have opened my way into Italy, 
and ſhaken the power of Vitellius. You will then 
be glad to follow, and travel in the tract of one who 
2 had conquered for you.” Theſe and the like ſtrains 
darting fire, with a voice fierce and 
vehement, and with ſuch effect, that he moved and 
influenced even ſuch as were moſt cautious and provi- 
dent. 'They all loaded him with praiſes, and ſcorning 
the reſolutions of the other Generals as cold and fruitleſs, 
extolled him as the only brave man, the only vigorous 
Leader. This renown he firſt acquired in a late mili- 
aſſembly, where letters from Veſpaſian were pub- 
li recited. For there he reaſoned not, like moft 
others, in a ſtile equivocal and obſcure, with intent 
to wreſt the interpretation hither and thither, as in- 
tereſt ſhould require: he appeared to have fallen into 


the ſubject of debate with openneſs of expreſſion, free 
from all diſguiſe, and hence became more 
to the ſoldiers, ſince he thus offered hi as a 


ſharer in their lots, whether of guilt or of glory (2). 


[LB] He ſhewed a very great courage and preſence Tacit. vol. 1. 
a ſedition which was raiſed a- N 153156. 


mind by appea 
— Ampius 2 This man both by na- 
ſlow and irreſolute, provoked the 
ſuſpicion of the ſoldiers, as if he too well remembred 
his affinity with Vitellius; as likewiſe for that havi 
the firſt uproar of the legions betaken him 


to flight, and then of his own mere motion returned, 


he was believed to watch an occaſion for executing 
ſome traiterous purpoſe (3). 'The ſoldiers having 


* 


ing ſeen „ yo 
| "ſome f. 186 


"= 


* 
A 4a" 


the army, by the conceſſion of his 


the bent and 

both theſe ſeditions to have been moved by 
himſelf, that upon him alone might devolve. the 
By his conduct he ſhewed, that he was not unwo 


attack them thus involved in animoſities, and 


ANT 


obliged to withdraw, Antonius alone remained in poſſeſſion of the power and ſway over 


ring that there were great diviſions in the ar 


equals, the other Commanders of 


Legiom, and by 


ality of the ſoldiers. Neither were there wanting thoſe, who believed 
the intrigues and contrivance of Antonius 


glory and emoluments of the war (g). 
to command the Roman Legions. 

of Vitellius, he reſolved forthwith to 
wided in their forces and affections, 


te) Tdem, ſbad. 
p- 16, 162. 


doer the Leaders had recovered authority, the ſoldiers their diſcipline and obedience, or 
dhe Legions ſpirit and boldneſs by uniting. With his whole army therefore he march 


(i) Now called which had 
 Oftiglia, a ſmall 
but ancient town, 
ſituated in the 


(4) Ibid. p. 1 


ed from Verona, and the next evening encamped at Bedriacum (). A few days after 67 
he engaged in battle againſt Vitellius's army, and routed it, tho* with tuch diffi 


. 
7 


A ſmall cit 
4 


for which reaſon he did not urge his victory 1 for he Was mindful of the condition r between 


antua and Cre- 


his men and horſes, waſted with heavy fatigue, and afflicted with many wounds, in a — 3 now 


battle, which, however ſucceſsful in the iſſue, had 
the cloſe of the evening arrived the whole 
marched over hills of lain, and thro* the monuments 
concluded the war to be compleatly finiſhed, and inſiſted to be led directly to Cremona, 
either to bring the vanqui forces to ſurrender, or to force the 
ſoldiers demanded with ſuch an audaciouſneſs, that t 


rity of their Tribunes and Centurions; and to drown 


power of V 


proved doubtful and perillous. In 
ian's army, who having 
traces of a recent carnage, 


| CJ. This the 
now utterly li the autho- 
voice of any one, who offered 


to reaſon witlf them, they thundered with their arms, ready to renounce all command, un- 
they were forthwith led on. Antonius having conveyed himſelf into the crowd, 


leſs 


after he had by his preſence: and authority 
elegant ſpeech, the danger of the enterprize [D]. But all his 
multitude, and an inſurrection was juſt 


the 


fury of the ravin 


procured ſilence, 


repreſented to them in an 
nce could not aſſwage 
inning, when ſome 


horſemen, who had advanced cloſe to the walls of Cremona, there ſeized certain - 
glers, by whom a diſcovery was made, that ſix Legions of Vitellius, and the whole 


fame day marched thirty miles, 
_ of the men, otherwiſe ſtubborn and 
3 pliant and open to the counſel of their Commander. 


quartered at Hoſtilia (i), having learnt the defeat of their fellows, had that 
were juſt approaching arrayed for battle. The minds 
ungovernable, upon this terrible alarm, became 


Antonius immediately gave all the 


60, M fear (4). 


fone him ef Weir own, iin enn at a diſtance for | 


the enemy; and filled with panic fear, they at an in- 


Rant graſped their arms againſt Flavianus, now charg 
: or indication of 


ed as a traitor, tho' from no 
guilt ; but as they had long fince born him mortal 
' rancour, his bloody doom was demanded with up- 
roar, like that of a tempeſt, In vehement and re- 
peated clamours they accuſed him, as the kinfman 


of Vitellius, a traitor to Otho, and guilty of appro- 


riating to himſelf the donative intended for them. 
— ——— tho' in the po- 
ſture of a ſupplicant he implored it, with his hands 
humbly extended, his body for the moſt part proſtrate 
upon the earth, his garments rent, his ſace and boſom 
convulſed with the emotion of anguiſh. To men en- 
flam'd with bitterneſs and rage, even this his diſtreſs 
E a freſh incentive, as if by dread ſo exceſſive 
bewrayed his guilt. Aponius, as he attempted to 

ſpeak, was filenced by the cries of the ſoldiers; in 
mours too and fierce noiſe they refuſed to hear the 
reſt. To Antonius only their ears were found open; 


for, beſides the talent of eloquence, and his art in 


ſoothing a multitude, he was withal of great weight 
and eſtimation, He when the ſedition was growing 
extreme and tragical, and from bitter words and re- 
vilings they proceeded to deeds of violence and the 
ſword, ordered Flavianus to be caſt into irons. The 
ved the evaſion, and forcing away ſuch 
the tribunal, were about to perpetrate the 
murther. Antonius ”= them with his ſword drawn, 
with proteſtations, he himſelf would firſt periſh 
by their hands or his own; and wherever he eſpiod 
any particular known to him, or diſtinguiſhed by the 
ornament of their ſtation in the army, he called 
all ſuch by name to affit him. Then 
towards the and Deities military, he be- 
t them, That 
« enemies they would rather that blind fury, and 
« that ſpirit of difention.” By this —, the ſe- 
dition came to ſubſide, and the day now cloſing, they 
all dropt off to their ſeveral tents. That very night 
Flavianus 


letters from hi 


ſoldiers 
as 


ſuch as left him no longer any cauſe 


[C] Either to bring the vanquiſhed forces ts far- 


+ ©, "namder or to force the place.) This was the plaulible 


«as to the leaders, when gained by 


'« ſought he to 2 ſo 
c but between an army and its 


upon the armies of their“ thou h it were full day 


and on his way to Veſpaſian met 
« miſlive engi 
* and machines for battery.“ Then 


icular perſo 

ing; * That the city, as it was fituated in a plain, 
might be taken by in forcing an entrance in 
* thedark, they ſhould be prom with the ſame re- 
« ſolution, and have itude for 
„Now if they awaited the return of 
«*« ſupplications would be offered 
<<. be accepted ; and for their toils 
«© ſhould only reap renown 
« ; ifications barren and vain. 
of legions 


<< belonged the plunder of a town taken 


A 


| 
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He repreſented to them the danger of 


D 
price? He declared to them, . That of no part 


7 i 2. 


; 


| 


* againſt exigencies, in concerting judicious 5 
* nay; oftener by patience. and ination, than 
Aby haſte and hazard, their ſucceſs was obtained. 


«© to a General. * 


counter d, admitted no queſtion or doubt ; namely, 


the night, the unknown ſituation of the city, the 


% enemy "maſters of it, on all hands ties 
for circumvention and ambuſh, Enter — ought 
«« not, even tho' the gates ere thrown 
“ while yet bereft of light to diſcover 
aoceſſible 
Or 
he city 
flights of 
to particulars, he enquired of each, ** If with him 
„he had brought a hatchet, a pick-axe, and other 
3 . 


2 0 


INT 


hecefliiry orders, and diſpoſed his army in ſuch a thannery that if the enemy refolved'2s 
attack him, he might be in a condition to repel them wich advantage. He was not de- 
ceived in his expectation ; for the army of Vitellius, who in all diſcretion-oright” to have 


reſted at Cremona, and, having by meat and ſleep recovered' their vigour,” fiercely beſet 


the enemy next day, and puſhed them to an overthrow,” white ſpent and difahled with 
cold and . wanting a — 2 counſel, about the third hour 
of the t. ru ipitately upon es eſpafian already prepared and 
even . Then en wed a moſt bloody battle; the ſoldiers — in the dark 
could not diſtinguiſh the friend from the foe. Antonius performed the part of a moſt 
fcilful General, as much as it was poſſible in ſuch a confuſion. But — was yet 
ſeating to neither ſide, when the night being very nigh ſpent, the Moon rifing pt 


che - contending armies to ſight, but deceived” the eye. More favourable however the | 


proved to that of Veſpaſian, as ſhe ſhone upon their backs; for againft the ſhadows" of 
the men and horſes, thus magnified, as againſt their real bodies, the darts and arrows of 
the enemy were deceitfully directed, and fell &er they reached their aim. But the bands 


of Vitellius, who from the reflection in front ſtood in clear view, were expoſed, quite de- 


ſenceleſs and ſurprized, to be galled by men, who thus annoyed them as it were from a 


hiding place. Antonius, therefore, now that he could diftinguiſh his own men, and 


(6) Ibid. p · 168. 


be by them diſtinguiſhed, ſer himſelf to animate them ſeverally by different inſtigations, 
ſome by ſhame and reproof, many = applauſe and exhortation, all by hopes and pro- 
miſes. His endeavours proved ſucceſsful ; the ſoldiers fought with the utmoſt c 
and intrepidity, and won the victory. But this did not yet make them maſters of Cre- 
mona; that city was ſo ſtrong, that Antonius heſitated, and was unreſolved what direc+ 
tions to give [E]; however finding his ſoldiers were full of courage, and determined to 
aſſault the city, he yielded to their humour, and began the ſiege; and ordered fire to be 
immediately ſet to all the moſt ſumptuous and beautiful buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the city, in hopes that the le of Cremona, by ſeeing their poſſeſſions deſtroyed, 
might be induced to acknowledge Veſpaſian for Emperor. The ſiege was carried on with 
uncommon briſkneſs ; and the city at laſt was taken. The inhabitants were in the ut- 
moſt fear, being threatened with a preſent maſſacre, till by the entreaties of the Leaders, 
the raging ſoldiers became a little aſſuaged, but this did not entirely baniſh the appre- 
henſions of the vanquiſhed [ , for in a ſpeech, which Antonius made, tho? full 

tleneſs towards them, yet his expreſſions were ſuch, that they boded neither mercy nor 
wrath to Cremona; and beſides a word, which dropped from him, whilſt. he was  bath- 
ing himſelf, was quickly remark*d and divulged. As he complained the water was not 
very warm, he added, that it would ſuddenly prove abundantly hot; a ſaying whic 
tho? uttered only to his ſlaves, turned the whole odium and indignation of the public 
upon him, as if by this he had given the watch-word, for ſetting fire to Cremona. And 
indeed the city was barbarouſly plundered, pillaged, and burnt, during four days 

was entirely deſtroyed. Antonius, ſtruck with ſhame for the barbarity Send,” | 
was continually drawing . freſh abhorrence. upon him, iſſued a publick order, that no 
one ſhould preſume to hold captive: any Citizen of Cremona. Such a prey had already 


been rendered vain and unprofitable to the ſoldiers, by the unanimous combination of 


Italy, to refuſe the purchaſe of ſuch for their ſlaves; which together with Antonius's 
orders, obliged the ſoldiers. to murther thoſe whom they had in their power. When this 


inhumanity became known, the kindred and relations of thoſe, who had been taken, 2 


« utenſils for beſiging towns.” As they owned that ſally he might attack and diſtreſs the men, when diſ- 
they had not, he cried, © With ſwords and ſpears perſed and employed in their works. Above all 

« alone can any hands poſſibly break thro' and over- apprehefifions was that, adminiſtred by their own ſol- 
„ throw city walls? Should we be conſtrained to SINE avyce <9 perils, than to hear delays. 
* throw up a rampart ; ſhould it prove neceſſary to To them all meaſures were ſafe were di t; 
« ſhelter ourſelves under pent-houſes of boards, and in feats of temerity they r | 
«© ſheds of hurdles; muſt we not in ſuch diſtreſs, for all the ſlaughter w they ſuffered, for all tl 

« remain like the vulgar herd, ever thoughtleſs and gorings, and blood ipilt they found full com- 
«« improvident, impotently ſtaring at the lofty towers penſation in the luft and 
ry un, ſtrong bulwarks of our enemies? Better it is [EI This did not entirely baniſh the 0, 
< to. delay for one night, and when our warlike he ee N For the army, s their inhe- 
% engines and machines are brought, carry with us rent luft of plunder, vere ſtimulated ' by an old 
„ power and victory (6),” | | 3 rancour, to ſeek the overthrow of that colony. The 
| Cremona—<was ſo ftrong, that Antonius—was inhabitants were believed, even in the war againſt Otho 
unreſolved what directiom to giwe.] In the war againſt to have the cauſe of Vitellius. Soon' after, 
Otho, the ſoldiers from Germany had pitched their when the thi h legion had been left to rear an 
camp quite round the walls, and quite round their amphitheatre there, as the lower citizens every where 
camp drawn a great trench, yp have ſpirits pert and ſcornful, they of Cremona had, 
had ſince added freſh bulwarks. At the ſight of with biting and t jeſts conſtantly provoked 


theſe the conquerors were checked. To proceed to and derided the ſoldiers. To heighten this ill 


the aſſault with an army already waſted and weary mour and deſpight there concurred, that the ſame place 
with the continued toils of a day and a night, were had been now twice the ſeat of war, that it had furniſhed 
an enterpriſe full of zalty ; and, as no ſuccour or the army of Vitellius with provifions, that even ſome 
refuge was nigh, it were of danger. If to Be- of the women were ſhin in the heh, being carried 
driacum they ſhould return, intolerable were the fa- thither by their paſſionate zeal for che cauſe. More- 
tigue from a journey ſo long, and vain and abortive over, by means of the fair, the city, though in 1t- 
would then prove their vichery gained. Should they {elf very rich, was filled with a diſplay of wealth, 
here ſtay and encamp, this too was a courſe to be ſtill more abundant (8): . 

dreaded ſo near the enemy ; for that by a ſudden | | 


, and 
which 


, 
- ” *% 
» 


ruitzon of ſpoil (. (7) Ibid. p. 173. 


h 7. 17% 


» 
&) Gordon's 
acitus, ibid. 


p. 
165—179. 


Y Ibid. p. 189. 


um 


| beneath his hopes. 
with patience ; 


(9) Tits relates 
to t 


he victory 
which preceded 
ihe taking of 
Cremona. 


now urging them to purſue their deſigns with vigour, 
1 En 4 rod 


haſte to tedeem-them (i). Antonius till this time 
General, without diſcovering any 
indulge themſelves ; but after his ſucceſs at Cremona he did by no means pro- 


of a great 
too oſten 1 


e vices in which men in that ſtation. 


ceed'in the ſame meaſure of innocence. As he judged that what war could do, he had 
amply done, and whatever was to follow would be eaſily accompliſhed ; or whether it 
were, that, in a ſpirit like his, a flow of felicity only laid open the avarice, pride, and 


other vices, hitherto ſmothered and lurki 


ng in it, he oppreſſed Italy as a coun 
doomed to ſpoil; he ſoothed and courted the Legions as his own; in a 


fayings, and in all his doings, he ſought to fortify himſelf, and to lay a mighty foun-; 


dation of 


power; and that he might inure the ſoldiers to wantonneſs and wild freedom, 


he frankly committed to the diſcretion of the Legions, the choice of Centurions in the 


room of ſuch as were ſlain. 
turbulent 
ment of 


| By theſe popular ſuffrages, every the moſt factious and 
wit came to be choſen ; nor were the ſoldiers any longer under the controul- 


ir Leaders, but the Leaders forced headlong by the fury of the ſoldiers. 


Proceedings theſe apparently ſeditious, and contrived to debauch the army. He did alſo 


abandon himſelf entirely to plunder and rapine (i); and became fo 
that he ſoon loſt the love and eſteem of the other Officers and 


* and aſſuming, 
the whole army. 


Mucianus particularly, a great General, ſtung with envy at Antoniug's victories, endea- 
voured to obſcure his glory, infomuch that Antonius was obliged to write himſelf to 
Veſpaſian in his own defence G], not without malicious inſinuations againſt Mucianus ; 


hence aroſe deadly enmities 


flow and remiſs, for which he was ſuſſ 
by his conduct he ſoon ſhewed how 111- 


e 


horſe, in order to make 
- | 5 — for a tolerable 
ridges 1 to brin 

eagles, and the ſoldiers 1 pt 
| ve abundant proviſions brought by 
fea and by the Po. There were ſome amon 
leaders, who ſtudied to frame obſtacles and delays ; 
ſor beginning now to hate Antonius, becauſe of his 
-haughty behaviour, they hoped to receive a treatment 
more equal and friendly from Mucianus. The truth is, 
Mucianus fretted at ſo quick a victory, and judged, that 


if he were not preſent at the entry into Rome, he ſhould 


be deprived of all ſhare in the war, and in the glo 
of it. For this reaſon he ſent 22 
nius and to Varus full of doublings and uncertainty, 


anon the advantages of tion 
and coolneſs, in a ſtile ſo contrived, that conformably 
to the iſſue, whatever it were, he might eaſily dif- 
own all 8 or eaſily challenge all ſucceſs. 
He alſo wrote to ſeveral other officers, but in a man- 
ner more open and free, diſcovering his aim and in- 
tention to them. They returned anſwers ſuch as 
cenſured the overhaſty motions of Antonius and Varus, 
and complimented Mucianus, who by conveying their 
letters to Veſpaſian, had effeftually cauſed all the pro- 
ceedings and counſels of Antonius to be prized far 
This Antonius. could not bear 
caſt all the blame upon Mucianus, 
as one by whoſe calumnies all his actions and perils 
were rendered of no eſtimation. Nor ſpared he bit- 


ter words in his ſpeech ever violent, and a ſtranger 


to ſubmiſſion. Io Veſpaſian he wrote letters in a 
train more pom and aſſuming, than was allow- 
able towards an Emperor, and not without ſevere re- 
proaches tacitly aimed at Mucianus. He ſaid, It 
was he himſelf who had the Pannonian le- 
„ ions to action and arms; by his inſtigation and 
addreſs, the leaders in Mcefia had been influenced 
and rouſed; by his vigour and perſeverance the 
1 n. had been attempted and paſſed, Italy 
« po „211 ſuccours from Retia and Germany 
** precluded. That the legions of Vitellius, when 


dh... to be at variance, and even disjoined, had 


been broken by a furious onſet from the horſe, 
then utterly diſcomfited by the infantry continuin 
the conflict and ſlaughter for a whole day a 


* night (9), was an action of conſummate luſtre, 


pected to have been 


„ vinces of Gaul and Spain, the moſt 


n them, in which Antonius acted with an openneſs 
ed, Mucianus with cloſeneſs and craft, and conſequently with a more implacable 
rancour (m). All this time Vitellius was not yet vanquiſned; his party till ſubſiſted at 47 mid. 5. 192, 
Rome. Antonius at the head of Veſpaſian's army marched towards that city. But on . 

the road, he that had appeared fo briſk and forward in puſhing 


on the war, appeared now 
bribed by Vitellius [II]; but 


grounded this ſuſpicion was; for hearing that 
te capitol was beſieged (2), he advanced with all ſpeed towards Rome, in 


* and an action by himſelf accompliſhed, To the 
«« fortune of war only muſt be aſcribed the ruin of 
Cremona; but indeed, our civil diſſentions have of 
* old been carried on with much 22 publick da- 
„ mage, nay, to the deſtruction of many noble cities. 
« He was not one, who fought for his Emperor with 


© letters. and meſſengers (10), but for him expoſed (10) This is le- 
| perſon and weiled his arms. Yet he meant velled againft 
the © not to leſſen the glory of ſuch, as had attended Mucaous. 


«c his 


* the while to the eltabliſhment of Aſia; the tran- 
% quillity of Mcefia had been their ſtudy; it had 
* been his, to preſerve and ſecure Italy. The Pro- 

| quar- 
“e ters of the Roman world, had by hi + x 9 man 
been brought to eſpouſe the cauſe of Veſpaſian. 
* But all his efforts, and fatigues had been. vainly 
© beſtowed, if the recompences of ſo many pezils 
“ were to be reaped by ſuch only as had risked 


e, fueled: of having been bribed 
H] He was ſuſpeFed 9 ? bed. 
E ar Hutt oem dy bel 


Vitellius.] Some 
chery he thus lingered, in conſequence of the- letters 


ſecretly ſent him from Vitellius, . with offers of the 


Conſulſhip, and of his daughter then marriageable, 
and with her a mighty fortune as the reward of his 
revolting from Veſpaſian. Others alledged, that all 
this charge was no more than a fiction, framed only 
to court Mucianus. Several argued, that it was a re- 
ſolution concerted amongſt, all the leaders, rather to 
preſent the city with a terrible diſplay of war, 'than 
really to carry the war thither ; ſince the chief ftrength 
of the Prætorian bands had already deſerted Vitelhus, 
who was likewiſe precluded from any reinforcement 
on every hand: ſo that it was preſumed he would qui- 
etly yield up the Empire; but that all was marred 


and diſconcerted, firſt by the raſhneſs, then by. the 


puſillanimity of Sabinus, who having inconſiderately 
up arms, had not been able to maintain the 
invincible fort of the Capitol againſt three Cohorts, 
a place ſtrong enough to defy the aſſaults of migh 
armies. The truth is, one cannot eafily upbraid an 
ticular commander with a fault committed by all : 
or beſides that, Mucianus, by his dark and equivo- 
cal letters, retarded the motion of the conquering ar- 
my. Antonius too incurred great guilt by his overlate 
and pernicious complaiſance, tho perhaps he thence 
ſtudied to transfer upon the other all publick peſent- 
ment and hate. For the reſt of the chiels ; 5 Jjucg: 
ing the war to be compleated, they rendei d the 
of it more ſignal and glaring (12). 
| arr i 


order to aſfiſt () See the re- 
N Sabinus mark [G]- 


© (11) Ibid. pag. 
by 191, 192. 


(ia) Ibid. p. 213. 


INI 


Sabinus, who defended the capital; but the aid which he intended came too late 3 he met, 
on his arrival, in the neighbourhood of Rome, wich many tidings, all very mournful 
Sabinus' murthered, the capitol reduced to aſhes, the city under a dteadful conſternation, 


nay, the populace and fla 


all under anms for Vitellins. The Senate however n Em. 


baſladors to the armies to exhort them to peace and union [I], but to no purpoſe. An- 


tonius's army attacked that of Vitellius without the gates of Rome, purſued them into 


the city, where the battle was renewed, and continued for ſome time in three different 


of the city 


(0)-with the utmoſt fury and cruelty, till at laſt Vitellius's army was vanquiſh- % nb. Pe 
ed, and Antonius remained maſter of Rome. Then he gave glaring inſtances of bis u 
rice, being continually plundering from the Prince's houſe, 


Bell. Jud. lib. 
VA cap. 41. * 


= moyeables, and 


domeſtick flaves; as though he were ſtill ſeizing the ſpoil of Cremona (. Thus be (7 / Cerdon“ 


t an end to the civil war, and-fixed- the Imperial crown on Veſpa 


FTacit. B. 3. pag. 

eſpaſian's head. For this 21228 . 
p- 223. 

cht FI now. p. 225. 


he ever really was a Conſul (x), except perhaps ſubrogated. Antonius's power and credit (/) See Fatto. 


at Rome did not laſt long; for upon 


us's arrival, Which was not long aſter Vi- e. 


tellius had been vanquiſhed, it in a moment dwindled away, and was quite ſunk. Mucia- gonius's works 


nus acted with great prudence and 
once enjoyed, ; 
diſtant 7 
louſy 

from. the 


policy to keep to himſelf the power which Antonius ange, by Mr. 


Argelati at Mi- 


making him fair promiſes, when at the ſame time he ſent into different and lan, 17 32. vol. 1 
thoſe legions which were the moſt. affected to Antonius; ſuch was the jea-. 

ucianus felt from the love which the ſoldiers bore to his 
ineſs of the man, who was ſo far from bearing an 


com „ as well as 
9 that even a ſu- 


perior he could. not bear. Antonius hereft of all his authority retired from Rome, and 
went to Veſpaſian, where he was received, if not ſuitably to his on hopes, yet without 
60 Tacit. % any ill countenance or ſourneſs from the Emperor (5) ¶ XJ. From chat time we do not 
Hire, p. 239 hear what became of Antonius, at leaſt Tacitus does not mention him any more. But we 


71 g. ©. 
20. was born, there to lead a 


— wh polite learning, and, exerciſed himſelf in compoſing verſes (4). 
for Martial addreſſes to him an Epigram (), in which he ſays; 
fled the fifteenth Olympiad, Now if with Chronol 


— four years for an O 
we take an Olympiad 


[1} The Senate ſent E s to. the Amies.] 
The different fate of theſe Embaſſadors ſhews, that 
moſt of the diſorders committed by the - ſoldiers, 
are owing to the General's incapacity. The Embaſ- 
fadors, who went to Petilius Cerialis, who commanded 
one part of Veſpaſian's army, encounter'd perils al- 
moſt fatal, as the ſoldiers ſternly rejected all terms of 
peace. Nay, the Prætor Arulenus Ruſticus was wound- 
ed; a barbarity, which beſides the violation of a 
character altogether ſacred, that of an Embaſſador, 
and of a Prætor, derived freſh abhorrence from the 
0 and eſtimation of the man. His followers 
peried and fled ; his jean I 

to open a 
had it not been er the | 
appointed by the chief officer; ſuch was the brutal 
rage, inſpired by the civil diſſentions, that the law 
privilege. of Embaſſadors, eſteemed inviolable 


not” that the ſoldiers bad greater moderation, but the 
General greater authority (13). 
[AI He was received, if not ſuitably to his own 
hopes, yet, c.] The mind of Veſ was 
a Conflict; on one ſide ſwayed by the great ſervices 
of Antonius, by whoſe military conduct the Weſt 
was unqueſti pained, on the other, by letters 
(14) Ibid. p. 294. from Mucianus (14). For it had alſo been rted, 
that Antonius had 1 Seribonianus 
who was deſcended anceſtors very glorious in 
(15) Ibid. p. 255. the State, to aſſume the Soverei (15). 
no doubt a ſtrong reaſon to Veſpafian n 
Antonius a To which muſt be added that 


13) Ibid. page 
215. 


for he 


do raiſt enemies by his contamelious carriage; 


was wont to recount” his own exploits and 


may.conclude. from an Epigram in Martial (i), that Antonius retired to Toulouſe. where he 
peaceable and quiet life. He a 


pplied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
He lived at leaſt icty 


ogers we reckon 


ympiad, Antonius was then ſixty years old; but if with the Poets 
r a Luſtre, that is for five years, he was ſeventy five years old. 
He was a great friend and patron of Martial, who gives 
in which he is not very conſiſtent with Tacitus. 


him a very noble character LI. 


ANTONIO 


| BITE f £11 44 

he treated with the utmoſt deſpight; hence by degrees 1 
he ſunk in ray rage rh aces 5 the 
friendſhip (16). Y | (16) Ibid- pag. 


I ; 
[L] Martial pow bim a very noble character.] 294, 295 · 
He tells us, that i hs Sher 


the days and years he had paſſed, and yet not be afraid. 
of death. That he had ſpent every day of his life 
in ſuch a manner, that there was not one day, which 
he might not remember with reader 
will perhaps be pleaſed to find Poet's own words 
2 without being obliged to recur to another vo- 
ume. - 4D 


Jam numerat placids. felix Antonius evo 
Quindecies actas Primus Olympiadas : 

Preteritos dies, & totos reſpicit annos, 
Nec metuit Lethes jam propioris aquas. 

Nulla recordanti lux oft ingrata, graviſque, 

 Nulla fuit, cujus non meminifſe velit, | 

etatis ſpatium fibi vir bonus: hae eft, | 
Vivere vis, vita poſſe priore frui (17). __ (97) 10. 
25+ 


It is certainly a eat encomium, to of a 
perſon that te lived io fecha manner, as to be! 

with the remembrance of every day of his life ; but, 
in Martial's opinion, this was not ſufficient ; he ſets 
his friend —_ ind ON 0068 
igram written u ntonius's picture; he 
w, thar if his friend's mg could be debe it 
would be the fineſt picture in the world. 0. 


Hec mibi, colitur vialis pi 
Dues or Vultus, Coctline 8 $90 
Talis erat Marcus mediis Antonius anus, _ 
Primus in hoc juvenem ſe widet ore ſenex. 
As utinam mores, animumgue effingere part! / 
| Pualchrior in terris mla tabolla_foret (18). (18) Ibid, Ep. 
2. 


ng K mar merge a Poet on a Friend, to whom. he 
s the frgogeſt collagen. +17 Þ. 


T 
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* ANTONIO — 5 of the Order of St. James, and Canon of Se- 
Spaniſn nation 5 —— 'of Spaniſh Writers, —— 
book 


74 


Gentleman, whom "King'Þ 
in 1626. Having followed | his Mhamaley Studies with Philoſo and Divini 
; oP own „he went to Law \at Salamanca, and a . ety 
the Lectures of iſoo Ramos det Manzano, who was afterwards Counſellor to the 


— Ling,/dd-Proceptor de Charles H. We have no better method to of the progreſs 
which he made, than from the deſigns which he conceived with — ho books, 'and 
Pell Þ | from the manner in which he executed part of his ſchemes, notwithſtanding the variety of 
____ _  ' affairs which were unavoidable in the peſt he filled at Rome. He was under the 
character of Agent-General of the King his maſter, and he had beſides particular com. 
miſſions boch from the Inquiſition in Spain, and the Viceroys of Naples and Sicily, and 
how the Governor of Milan, to negotiate their affairs at the court of Rome. The gn of 
the Bihliat heca of Spaniſh Writers contains two parts. The former relates to all the authors 
of this nation who lived before the end of the fifteenth Century; the other regards thoſe 
who lived ſince the end of that Century. This latter part, which was much 'riiore for- 
ward than the former, was publiſhed before the other. It was printed at Rome; as F ob- 
ſerved above, in two volumes in folio in the year 1672. - 1 cannot tell Whether the author 
had all the leiſure that was neceſſary to finiſh the other part, and likewiſe another deſign, 
which was not leſs laborious than this. He was engaged in a work intitled, Trophium 
Hiſt arico- Eccleſiaſticum Des Veritati eremum ex manubiis P eude-Hitoricorum, qn Havi 
Lacii Dextri, M. Maximi, Helece, Braulionis, Luitprandi, & Juliani nomine circumfe- 5 
rumtur ; hoc oft, Vindicia vere atque dudum note Hiſpanarum rerum Hiſtoriæ, Germana- 
rum naſtræ gentis laudum non er Germano-Fuldenſibus Chronicis emendicatarum in liberta- 
tem A puritatem plena aſſertio. He had reaſon to fay, that this is a work, not only of 
vaſt Jabour and criticiſm, but even of dangerous conſequence (a); for Where are the peo- (a l 
ple who can bear to be ſet right in thoſe fabulous ſtories which have long flattered the va- nada, 0 ſoon 
nity of a nation? —— run who venture to oppoſe the torrent of a tradition 
which is for their honour at the fame time chim and imaginary (b) ? Every (e) see remark 
body knows. the noiſe which the Provincial raiſed againſt Mr. de Launoi, who attempted [PI at de «a4. 
to rectify their errors with regard to Magdalen and Lazarus. Perhaps Don Nicholas An- 
tonio had no intention to touch upon certain pious fables [B], ], knowing too well the ob- 
ſtinacy of his country in that reſpect, and the untractabſe diſpoſition of the Inquiſition. 
| He intimate, that he had ſeveral other works in his thoughts. But we muſt not omir that 
which bl Re .. at Antwerp 1 in 1659, De exilio, ſive de pena exilii exulumgque conditi- 
| {c) Biblized. one & s, in folio (c). 


» tom. 


222 This is what I publiſhed concerning Don Nicholas Antonio in my firſt edition. Since 
that I have been informed, that upon his return to Seville, after he had ſtudied the Law 
at Salamanca, he hn himſelf up in the Royal Monaſtery of "Benediffins, and laboured there 
for ſeveral-years at his Bibliotheca Hiſ and made uſe for that purpoſe of the books. of 

| Bennet de la Serna, who was then Abbot of that Monaſtery, and 3 of the Faculty of 

| | (d) Fearna! des Divinity at — That in the year 1659 be was ſent to Rome by King Philip L, to 
| — 2 manage the affairs of that Kingdom under the character of pero 3c es, (ad). That 

| . r the Cardinal of Arragon, Ambaſſador at Rome, procured him from. Pope Alexa VII a 
3 .. in the Church of Seville, the revenues of which be employed in charity and 2 


| | cha 


| A] His Bibliothecs 25 1 Spaniſh Writers is 4 4 folid in many places, eſpecially where he 2 
| (1) See the no- cellent book of the hind (1). 9 have quoted Mr. Bail- fabulous K K 275 + 4/74 lr 12 


ble character let, who ſhews the value 9 it particularly. He hag the Faith in Spain, and fe fa 4 Hiſtorians, „ 
2 N * * reaſon for recommending even the Indexes, for have been forged ta 22 paniards, and upon 
od, of ae. are very well formed and uſeful. The Author whom our learned Author promiſed a particular diſqui- 
Fugemens des has added a ſhort Preface to them, which ſhews his /tion (2). This would have abſolutely determined me, (2) Baillet, Ju- 
Savans, num. excellent taſte and Jadgment 3 he has quoted there the if I had not found at the end of theſe ns of gement des Sa- 
w_ 7 A as * hong of a Spaniſh Writer, Indicem Libri ab Autore, Mr. Baillet this other remark : Yet notwithſtanding be web tom. 2. Be 
3 ard of Jah Cibrum ipſum *. quovis alis conficiendum efſe 3 that is, may be ſuſpected to have been too favourable to ſeveral 155 
1676 gives a * An Author ought to make the Index to his book, common and vulgar opinions, which baue been rejected 
wretched article 4 whereas the book itſelf may be written by any 2 Criticks of a 1 exact judgment. However that 
upon this excel- «6 perſon elſe.” The contrary method is  gragrally by „ we cannot call in que his deſign to explode 
_ zur taken; Authors refer to others the pains of makin the authority of all thoſe ſuppoſititious writers men- 
upon the indexes Alphabetical Indexes; and it muſt be owned, that thoſe tioned in his title (3). He * not have been the (00 See the re- 
of books. Gentlemen, who are not patient of labour, and whoſe firſt, who wrote in that manner; for I have read what mark [D] at tb 
talent conſiſts only in the fire and vivacity of imagi- follows in ſome ſheets of the Abbot de la Roque : 
nation, had Sx: of better let others make the Index to Within a Century they have wentured to farge here. (he 
their works ; but a man of jndgment and application ſpeaks of Spain) aud pub liſs or Chronicles, to im- 
will ſucceed incomparably better in compoſing the po/e the credulity of the N Trg 
Tables o his own - writings, than a ſtranger can. «vas 2 from rw if Mag fo 71. raiſed the * 
There might be a variety of directions given of the quiſe of Agrepoli, abe intirely expladed De 
pe no l 3 Which may be ter, ſax rey F. the moſt ancient IE 4. Fournal des 
57 called the Soul of boo Chronicles, in bis tiones Ecclefiaſticas, WY of the 
1 1 lad nb intention 75 touch . . pen certain honor de los antiquos * contra las | on aig 1 n 
Fables. 


Ser 
L may perhaps may be deceived; for Mr. Bailllet dernas, inted at Sarageſſa in 1671 (4). | 1 pr. * 
ſpeaks thus : His critical talent is very judicious a i 


end. 


chafing of books ; that he had above thirty thouſand volumes in bis Library, ſo that it wa 
inferior io none but that of the Vatican; that with the aſſiſtance of this, joined to a continual 
labour and indefatigable application, he finiſhed his Bibliotheca Hiſpanica in four volumes i» 
0% Ibid. p. 421, fig... . (e). That after be bad publiſhed the tuo firft volumes he tas vecalled to Madrid 
_= King Charles II. 10 take upon him the office of Counſellor to the Cruſade, which he ex- 
ecuted with the greateſt integrity till his death, «which 2 in 1684. . That be left no- 

thing at his death but his vaſt Library, which he had brought from Rome to Madrid; on 

the comtrary his executor/hip was charged with ſo many debts, that his two brothers, who are 

Canons of Salamanca, and his nephews, were not able to publiſh his Bibliotheca Hiſpanica, 
and ſent it to the Cardinal d Aguirre; who was ſo generous as to pay the charge of the im- 
on. (CJ, and commutied the care of it to Monſieur Marti his 7 the Pe who adde 
notes to it under the name of bis Eminence. I have uſt ſeen a little piece, which tells us 


hay perverted the text of Antonio in that paſſage 
He was an old knowledges for Catholic this propoſition of Pru- 


ar 
to the charges of the impraf F the due welumes The real ſtate of this affair is thus: This Author ac. 
Fern. 


5 Bibliotheca 
Fend of the Author s, and Fellow-ſtuderit with him dentius, Biſhop of Troyes, that the Blood of Je: 
in che Univerſity of Salamanca. Ihe Common- ſus Chriſt was ſhed for all believers, but not 


wealth of Learning is extremely” oblige! to him for thoſe who never have believed, nor do believe, nor 


the charge he was at in printing ſuch a book, which ever will believe: Qua Janguis Chrifti effufus 

contains two volumes in folio. They were printed at pro omnibus credentibus, ſed non — — 

Rome, and publiſhed in 1696. You will find accu- crediderunt, nee credunt, nec credituri fim. The Au- 
(5) For the mate extradts' from it in che Foernal der Sawant (5), thor of the Pamphlet ſhews, that this propoſition 


months of (6). The title of it is as follows : might be conſidered as Catholick : and conſequent 
(6) A. Gets 790 nd reakin 16 caſt any faſpicion'n the faith 
ditor , Notitia, com- of Don Nicholas Antonio, or the inal of Aguirre. 
— and July ab Odtaviani Auguſti in- Obſerve that his Eminence had declared very ſtron 


was the cauſe of the ill will, which the 
ed him. 


— 

* Nee Pamphlet (7), intitled, 
= Calama wroifa, ſeu familiaris Cleandri ad 
mam vim Evariſiam, der 


lle, the Chronicles of Dexter, Maximus, Julian, 


ly 
floruerunt: Auftore Nicolas againſt the looſe Caſuiſts 18), and it is 9 is ee my this 
| its ſhew t ſev - 
9 tracks — his 


It is probable theſe will not be the only complaints, — 8 — 


which will be made to the tribunals againſt theſe two ſeniſt, which 1 
Volumes of the Bibliotheca Hiſpanics. I have not ſeen ball quote in the 
| them yet, and I doubt whether there is any copy of ne, of BEL- 
them in the United-Provinces (0 5 but I know how- mark III. oo 
oy —— author has declared —— his —.— (9) I write this 
i pretended Luitprand , 1gnera Who the 3th of Febru- 
publiſhes him; and that he has exploded Aubert de 1699. 


10) Antonius 
aramilius in 


| idiomate ad Regem &c. A Spaniſh Jeſuit (11) obſerves this in a work, A4pclogis pro r- 


Antonio upon this ſubject. 


ſition as a traitor 


TANVARI or ANVERI, one of the greateſt Poets among the Perſians, was born 
at a village belonging to the city of Abiurd in Khorafin, This village was called Be- 
deneh, and ſituated in a country called Deſhr Khaverin, which is faid to have given birth 

ws to four men, among whom Anvari was the moſt eminent. He had the title of Sol- 
tan al Khoraſin, or King of Khoraſin, given him on account of the excellence of his 
Poetry. He rmed his ſtudies in the city of Thoùs in the college called Manfuriah, 

where he lived as a poor ſcholar. It is faid, that his original name was Naperi, which 

figniſies one that has no property of his own, or one that brings nothing ; and that his maſ- 

ter prevailed upon him to it into that of Anveri, which is the anagram of it, and 


which he publiſhed in favour of his brethren of Ant- are, p. 160, 
werp, the compilers of the Ada Sanforam. It is 161. This work 
there that I have ſeen ſome paſſages of Don Nicholas int manflated 


ſelf to the trouble of being brought before na 
to his country (11), 1 cannot fee (17) See the "Ig 


mory of our author to be at reſt. (oj remark 
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ſignifles illuſtrious and. ſhining. It happened very fortunately for him, that Soltan Sangiar, 


tonarch of the Selgiucides, in his journey to Radekin, ordered his equipage to pals by 
the College, — TIE ſtudied | who ſitting at the gate, and friog 2 man elegantly 
qreſs d and well mounted riding by, enquired who he was; and being informed that he 
was one of the Poets belonging to the Soltan, he reflected with himſelf, that the art of 
Poetry muſt certainly be highly eſteemed at the Court of that Prince, ſince one of his Poets 
travelled with ſo noble an Apache He concluded therefore, that it would be of great 
advantage to him to apply himiſ 


APN 


with a conſiderable ſhare in his favour.” Anvari was very well - ſkilled in"Aftronomy; 
and wrote ſeveral treatiſes upon that ſcience; But it was this ſtudy; that occaſioned him 
to loſe" almoſt all the advantages, which he had gained by Poetry, having failed in a 
prediction, which he had publiſhed upon a grand conjunction of the Planets [A]. This 
expoſed him to the reproaches of the Söltan, and to the ridicule- of thoſe, who envied 
him; upon which he quitted the city of Mert, the royal ſeat of the Selgiucides, and 
retired to that of Balkhe, another royal city of the Province of Khoraſan. But he met 
with no better fortune at Meri; for though he had nor offended the inhabitants in any 
manner, yet they reproached him perpetually on account of the falſity of 2 
and upbraided him with ignorance. They would likewiſe have expelled him that city, if 
Hamide'ddin, who was the Proves Judge there, had not taken him under his protecti- 
on. It was then that he wrote a Poem, in which he" inſerted a publick and ſolemn pro- 
teſtation, that he would never more trouble himſelf with Aſtrol 
at laſt in peace in that city in the year of the Hegira 597, and of the Chriſtian Era 1201. 
He is conſidered as the firſt writer who corrected the Perſian Poetry, by retrenching in his 
works whatever ſeemed too looſe and free. Raſhidi has highly commended him d 
that account, though in other reſpects he ſhewed himſelf a great enemy to him; for theſe 
two Poets were engaged for ſome time in different parties; and Anyart was in the camp 
of S6ltan | Sangiar, when he beſieged Atſiz, who was then Governor and afterwards: 
S6ltan of the Khuarezmians, with whom Raſhidi had ſhut himſelf} up in the ſtrong 
caſtle of Hezar-Eſb. Theſe two rival Poets carried on the war with each other in their 
own particular way, by conveying to each other verſes tied to the ends of their arrows, 
(a) D'Herbelot, While the two Söltans were employed in aſſaulting and defending the caſtle. Toguſhe or 
5ib/izeb. Ot. Tagaſhe, Söltan of the Khuarezmians, a Prince of diſtinguiſhed genius and learning, gave 
in the article. the preference to Anvari and Zehir over all the other Perſian Poets (2). . 


Having failed in a predifion, which he had tunity of expoſing him to ridicule, and 
hn upon —— —— — of the Planets.) It intereſt at court, The Soltan likewzſe 
happened in the year 581 of the Hegira, and 1185 of very ſevere. terms for havin 
the Chriſtian Ara, ae tenth of the reign error. Anvari could him he. 
of Togril Ebn Arſlan, Soltan of the — of the but that theſe grand Conjunctions of the Planets ne- 
Selgiucides, that the ſeven Planets were found together ver happened without producing fo 
in the third degree of the conſtellation Libra, which event; and that the peculiar 

the Aſtronomers call the Grand Conjunction. Our.aſ- had occaſioned, was: t. : 
tronomical Tables, which we ſtile the A/phon/ine Tables, calm without any motion of wind all that year. 
place this enjunction in the year 582 of the Hegira, Khiteb, who was one of 
which anſwers to the Jewiſh year 4946, and to that mity to our Poet, wrote verſes in Perſian upon 
of Chriſt 1186. The Aftronomers of that time, a- fion ; the ſenſe of which was, that Anvari 
mong whom was our Anvari, foretold, that there would ned the world with ſuch a dreadful 
be that year a prodigious ſtorm of wind, which would as would make a horrid devaſtation in it ; 
tear up the trees by their roots, overthrow the ſtrong- there was not a breath of wind followed his 
eſt buildings, and even ſhake the mountains them. tion. This is 4 ent proof to us, ſays he 
ſelves. This prediction, which was to have happened addreſſing hi to God, that 4 that command 
upon the day of this grand Conjunction in the month the winds, and not Aruãri. But it the Aſtrologers 
of Sepiem , occaſioned many perſons to prepare were found to have been miſtaken with to 
the 
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or Predictions. He died 


ves ſubterraneous yaults in order to retire to, the winds, it is certain, as Mr. D Herbelot obſerves (1), (1) Big. 


that they might eſcape the fury of the tempeſt. But this that there happened the ſame year one of the greateſt Oriental. in the 
1 of theirs was as vain as the prediction ſtorms that ever fell upon the Eaſt; which was the ute ANVA- 


the Aſtrologers ; for even the lamps, which were | 
lighted upon the tops of the Moſques, were not ex- which lie on this fide the river Oxus ; for he 
tinguiſhed ; and a t quantity of corn continued in ſuch a terrible devaſtation in them, as will for 
the ſheaf in the Granaries till the year” following, be remember'd there in that part 
becauſe it could not be threſhed for want of wind. | Das 
The enemies of our Poet did not fail to take this oppor- | 


APAFI (MICHAEL) Prince of Tranſilvania, was promoted to this principality in 
the year 1661, without his knowing beforehand any thing of the affair. Ali „ Who 
had forced Kimin Janos to abandon Tranſilvania, was apprehenſive that he could not 
prevent him from returning, and making his party ſuperior by the acceſſion of the Im- 
perial troops. He reſolved therefore to ſet up againſt him a Prince elected by the States 
of the Country, under the protection of the Port. For that purpoſe he demanded of the 
Deputies of the Cities of Panade whether there was not in the Countries, which 

had ſubmitted to his arms, ſome great Tranſilvanian Lord, who was worthy of the I= 

6% Ne Babs 2 (a). They told him of Michael Apafi, who kept himſelf retired in his caſtle of 
1 beſtfalve, and was ſtill ſenſible of the long diſtreſſes, which he had ſuffered amongſt 
lv. 3 f. 246. the Tartars, which at laſt he was delivered from by means of a very conſiderable ran- 
os, 2 ſom. Ali ſent for him without mentioning his deſign to him. Apafi imagined: he was 
Loire his Hifery to be put to death. [A], and yet durſt not refuſe to follow the guard, which was ſent 
in 1664 r eee 5 Kur 8 aan ERS 

in 12, are as fol- | being by Ali Baſſa, imagined i „ Why | | in 7 
2 2 Br. * 4 143.7 e to ch j ler gr (al Ys ey Pm Hr te 
Cons Alen. than to thoſe, who ſay he was an ambitious man. I without having contributed the Tealt to it himſelf; 
Ii, Regni Tran- haue quoted an author, who was well informed of and he aſſures us; that he was'a'man of no ambition: 
far ee Trois which grim. all the ppatanies hope nn rote. hed 
Geol Laute of knowing the bottom of affairs (1). Now he tolls 47 Bin ug tba rand tit with 7 


- 


o 
- 


Capi aneu _—— 
_ &c . Jupee 3 


APA 
e him. In wiſe, there ready to Ig in was in a dreadful apprehenſion, ſuppoſing him 
by loſt. © He under ted, before he lefe- his own” Ferritorits, - that 0, was . 
to bed rr but 


few days aſter had hed 
ar lawful, he ſent for into his a 


Deputies 


| | ny ſolicitation 
by his long eee Cel rene i 

is onment'in Hide 
anos, who! expected prodigious things from his conjunction with the Im rial Troops 
commanded by Catiat Momecuculi, was extremely deceived ; for as ſoon as the ſtate of the 
Ottoman Forces was known, Montecuculi it more proper to return to Hungary, 
than to hazard à battle. This retreat gave an op ity to the Turks to commit a 
thouſand deptedations; and they won a battle in Tranfilvania, in which Kimin Janes 
was killed in the month of January 1662 [D]. His ſon attempted to ſupport his f 


- 
'S 
2 


(+) The de- tenſions 3 but without ſucceſs, Apafi was obliged to join his Forees to thoſe of the Türke 


wor's name was 


David Rettani. 


in order to recover thoſe places, which the Emperor had taken in Tranſilvania The 


1He was a Vene- Imperial Garriſon of Clauſembourg defended- itfelf a long time, ſo that the Turks and 


tian, an excellent 


Engineer. Via- 
om. 2. P- 669. 


Michael Apafi raiſed the ſiege with great diſhonour (c). Negotiations were carried on 


1 
* 


aol, Fit. ggg. to no purpoſe for che evacuation of theſe places ; ſo that they were obliged to come to 


2) Ricaut, Mf. ri (a) 3 for comm 
22. 5 tive princi iti 


* 


Hiſtoire das. p 
Nr. 


Erie, liv. 2. a 


75. edit. Am- 
ſterd. in 1686. 


which are excite 27a] ; A 
ven ambitions ark; A Brench Author, who has 


22100 NY 2401 | <4 | : ope n 
he had an Aunzrign F 
mly thoſe, raiſed to elec- who tells us, that Michael Apafi was for 40 4 Mg. 
iu 


of all the tumults, gfftrate of the city of Harmanſtad, the Capital of J 
pretenders, ſibvania. It is without doubt r thi 


aſſures us of the ſame fact (j. 6 


I have already confured the Author, who ſays it was 


lan Prot 2 og ng of the 1663. Here is another 
Rants to enter into a league with thoſe of Tranſilvania, reply to his aflention. nr 
. conſcience ſword in hand, he min T anos having been defeated near Clauſembs 
E FT 


ce 


— 
Tan. 7668. page of in preceding remark ark. : uſe 
mention ſame Authors, who ſeem n. 1 
well informed of the 1 in which he was elect- 
He 


(4) Ibid. Uv. 1. 
Þ 41. 


r Ali Baſſa was four times 
than theirs ; ſo that Montecuculi declared to 
that ing the bad condition 


near à village called Hetur, 


ny erat, e ex autiguiſſi- 
Ad oftus, pius, fed tam natura, 
fran propter diuturnas carceris Crimenſis moleſtias, 

ut adepto etiam 


ur. „ Who, in 
| write ſtories of imaginary 


U 


(b). (b) Ibid. p. 248, 
- 249. 


(7) Mercure Hit. 


P» 490% 


[D] Kimin Fans war killed in Fonary 1662] MAb 1690, 


Hiſt. 


de Mabomet IV, 


Kimon P. 292, 293, un- 
and: Clauſen 2 der the year 1661. 


anna 1662 (11). The. Hiſtorian ob- (11) Idem, page 
; erves, | and fickneſs had deſtroyed about 254, 285. 
De Ms us ve ch 99ers of -Monteculi's army (12). This (12) Idem, 


to What is mentioned above, 254. _ 


| 
| 


fortunate to the Turks in 1663 but the year followin ; 
Rerun Tra" Joft the famous battle of St. Gothard ; upon — 8 they 


d) Betlen. His. open wat (ad). This 


which the Grand Viſir conſented to a true 


for twenty years. Apafi treated in 1664 with the Imperial Garriſons of Clauſembourg 
(.) Bunonis ee and Zatmar, who delivered up thoſe two cities to > 3 (e). He lived under the protec- 


in Phil. Cluverli at 
2 of the Ottoman 


entirely independent of 


Court of Vienna, during the truce 


crßb. p. a8 1. between the two Empires. He favoured at firſt the male- contents of Hungary, vithout 


breaking with the Emperor; but at laſt he undertook an 


open war in defence of them, 


and publiſhed his reaſons in a Latin Manifeſto, which he addreſſed to all Chriſtian 


Princes EJ. The Turks broke with the Emperor in 1683; and entered Hunga 


ſo formidable an army, that they 


ry with 


ted as far as Vienna with the utmoſt facility. 


* Theſe ſucceſsful beginnings were followed by a dreadful: reverſe of fortune. The Grand 
- Viſirraiſed the ſiege of Vienna; and from that time there was nothing but loſſes upon loſſes, 


and misfortunes 3 misfortunes on the Ottoman ſide. Tranſilvania fell a 


rial Troops, and 


prey to the Impe- 


continues ſo ; and fo far was Apafi from endeavouring to defend the 


liberty of Hungary, that on the contrary he was the cauſe of that Kingdom's lofing 
even the ſhadow of it, which it enjoyed till then [F]; for it has loſt its right of being 


” elective now 3 it was conſidered as a 


into an hereditary Kingdom. Apafi died at Weiſſem 


country, and upon that foot was erected 
bourg about che end of April 1690 


[G]. — TY wry Ap to oo his place ; but he had not the 
fortune to ſucceed-in the irruption, which was made into the ct (F). The pre- (f) Daring the 
o Prince Lewis of Baden diffipated this, an the Sun diſſolves tends ant fre, campaign 
that time to this, in which I am writing 2 he has never diſturbed the new titular Prince G 10 February | 


of Tranſilvania; who is the ſon of Mi 


. 


[CJ] He publiſhed his reaſons in a Latin Manifeſto, 
aubich he addreſſed to all Chriſtian Princes.) I have 
a copy of it printed in 1682 that publiſhed in 
Tranſilvania. But as there is no date to the Mani- 

feſto of Michael 2 and my edition does not men- 

tion when that of Tranſilvania was publiſhed, I can- 

not certainly affirm, that this Prince proclaimed the 

war in 1682 ; for I find in the Life of Ce IT 

« 1 14), that in 1681, Abaffi came to join him with an 

"ny , of Tranfikoanians, and that in cunjunction with 
| bim he undeytook the fiege of Zathmar. The Author of 

the Hiftory of the Mal of Hungary mentions this 

(15) In the Am- ſiege under the ſame year (15), and tells us, that Mi- 
ſterdam edition chael Apafi made himſelf maſter of the city (16); 
_ at 8 but not being able to reduce the citadel, he retired, 
1 and loſt all his ba in the retreat (17); that no 
marked che year Penn "could — d the free te of th ff. 
might deceive — (18), which ſome aſcribed to the miſunder- 
thoſe who do ſtanding, which happened between Count Tekeli, and 
not obſerve it 'Tekeli who commanded the troops of Tranſilvania 
(16) Liv. . pag.: at this fiege ; that the latter was accuſed of having 
30. | uſed bad gun-powder, which did no execution; that 
115 Pag. 39+ others were of opinion, Prince Apaſſi refuſed to take 
1s) Fag. 32 the city, upon the advice, which he received, that the 

Grand Seignior pretended, that he ſhould put that place 

into his hands ; that it is certain however, that the Baſ- 

fa, who commanded the Turks at this fiege, ſent to Con- 

flantinople a large Memorial againſt this Prince, which 

obliged him to return to his own country, left ſome change 

ſhould happen during his abſence. Thus the Hiſtorian 

relates the ſpeculations of people upon this ſubject. 

The Mercure hiftorique & politique has copied them 

19) For Ma very y (19). : 1 

. th coſe of the Kingdom of Hangory 
but that author loſing even the ſhadow of liberty, which it enjoyed till 
places the ſiege of hen.] It would be unjuſt upon this to accuſe him of 
qi imprudence; ſor there never were more reaſons to 
* miſe ſucceſs. The forces of the malecontents alone 
Warren ths till then kept the Imperial in awe. What 


ill ſucceſs of might not then be reaſonably expected from the ex- from 


Apafi's deſign traordinary preparations of the Grand Seignior, who 
NN him had promiſedl great things to Tekeli ? By one of thoſe 
2 or mp” fatal conjunctures, which the Providence of God is 

pleaſed to produce from time to time, to confound 


the beſt grounded hopes of mortals, it happened that 


Apafi not only was able to do nothing for Hungary, 
but likewiſe brought ſlavery upon his own country. 
Sic erat in Fatis: i. e. Such was the determination 
of Fate.“ It ha that inſtead of weakening 
the Houſe of Auſtria, it was recovered from a very 


low condition, and gained the ſuperiority ; it gained 


Apafi. 


the whole Kingdom of Hungary; and the Dominions 


N 1699. 
8 an \ 4 | . 


of 1 proved 88 ſource of 
news to the league, which was formed againſt France, 
during the courſe of the war. But is Apa upon this 
to be repreſented as an imprudent and raſh Prince 
(20)? By no means, at leaſt unleſs all thoſe are to be (20) See the te- 
called fo, who cannot foreſee events, which ate con- mark [O of the 
trary to all probability. Would not the beſt Politici. 2) KOI. 
ans have maintained, that France would puſh at he s 
wheel on one fide, while the Turks would preſs them 
on the other ? Who would have believed, that this 
Nation would have continued unactive for fix years 
together, as it did, amongſt a thouſand o ities 
the moſt favourable that ever any people to ag. 
grandize themſelves ? e and their patty, 
are very excuſable for not being able to foreſee, that 
24 — chooſe rather to * upon the Edict 
of Nantes, than the Houſe of Auſtria. M. 

What I have faid of the news, which are 
brought us from Turky (21), is well known to every (21) I wrote 
body. Our Gazetteers and other News-writers ſcarce this in 1694 ; 1 
ever tell us of any thing from that country, but have made no 
what is agreeable. The murmurs of the people, their alterstion in the 
miſery, ir wiſhes for peace, the di t oy Od ea, 
the Divan, a Prime-Viſir ſtrangled, formidable facti- 
ons, plagues, and fires at Conſtantinople, inſurrecti- 
ons in Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and an hundred other 
things of this Kind, which are brought by the Cou- - 
riers of Germany, ſometimes the one, ſometimes the 
other, are not theſe good news ? How many real vic- 
tories, how many cities taken, how many bodies of 
men defeated, how many ſucceſsful incurſions into the 
enemy's country, have we not had \ reaſon to pub- 
liſh in the ſummer, and what of peace ==} 
not been given us during the winter ? Even the raiſin 
of the ſiege of Belgrade in 1 42 
as a lucky event ; ſince conſidering all the circum- 
ſtances together, the Imperial Troops executed their 
principal deſign, which was to prevent the Ottomans 
makin g an irruption upon Tranſilvania. Some (22) Caxette de 
body ſaid after the reduction of Ireland, that it would Pari, of the acth 
have been right to have protracted the war for a long of May 1690. 
time, that we might have a ſure fund of good news (23) 4 | 
bit 6 det gets ew. 1 
G] 2 ied at Weiſſem the end of April 490. Vie de Comte 
1690. 77 —— . ak Ta, 263. 
other upon the circumſtances of his death. Some (24) The Vie ds 
have publiſhed, chat he died ſuddenly in the Aſſembly ©" ,. 
of States of Tranſilvania (22) ; others, that he aj, Julia, which 
died after a long fickneſs (23). All of them agree, is the fame city 
that he died at Weiſſembourg (2). as Wiſlembourg, 


[1 


APELLES, one of the moſt illuſtrious Paintersof antiquity, was born in the Iſle of Cos [4], 


L He u born in the ile of Cos. I have found 
aſſert this; beſides we muſt ſup- 


but two authors, who aſſert 


that one of them did not ie what we have 
in moſt of the editions, but inſtead of theſe 7 2 
s 


5 4 E 


and. flouriſhed-in che time of Alexander the Great 


that Prince, that he was the only 


ſhould make fo free with the good-nature 
done [D]; he was certainly too good 
ful 2 which * afcrided to him, 


4 Iles eo uſque Olympiade 112 prouectut, ut plura ſo- 

prope quam cateri omnes contulerit, he wrote as 
follows, Apelles Cour Olympiade 112 picture pura 

(1) Plinius, lib. folas - prope quam cateri omnes contulit (1). Turnebus 
ae. 


35» Cap» 10. ed that we ought to read Ape/les Cour and not 
Apelles es uſque. His conjecture was confirmed by the 
() See Carlo Vatican manuſcript (2), and thoſe in the King's and 
Dati, Potill: p- Mr. Colbert's Library (3). The other authority is Ovid, 
fra la Vita d Ap- Who writes thus; b , n 
9 be Ft. . Pos 
Fardouin upon = Ut Fenus artifiis labor oft; & gloria Cai, 
Pliny, toms 5. 6 co madidas = premit_ imbre comas (4). 
p. 264. is, en 
9 5 As Venus riſing from the Ocean's wave, 


Is the chief work of the great Coan artiſt. 


I ſhall ſpeak in the remark. (7) of another paſſage 

in this Poet, where ſome read Cars, and others Cous. 

The great number of authors, who give another country 

to Apelles, obliged Mazzoni to defend the cauſe of 

| Ovid, but intend of Co, te afertd chat the Poe 

z t Wrote Chio (5). Three conſiderable authors repreſent 

"Brgy he Apelles as born at Epheſus (6). Suidas makes him a 

cap. 16, in Carlo native of Colophon, and adds that he was adopted by 

Dati, Ky the city of Epheſus. 14 

CCC 

(6) Strabo, bi. It is undeniable, that he was at the height of his re- 
14. Lucian. 


ver. 29. 


Hiſt. 197 · ver. 
1 


ſtance of above 120 years, between the 84 5 — 
93- when Zeuxis flouriſhed (7), and the reign of Ptolom 
(07 2 It js Carb 
mark [A] of the 

article ZEUXIS- 
(8) Carlo Dati, fays he (8), corn qual fondamento Marcantonio Ma rag: 


Poſtille pra la gio nel comento fopra POrat. di Cior. a 11 diceſſe, 

Vita d' Apelle, Apell fofſe ſeolare d Zeuß, quando tra Puno e Tal. 
IM tre corſe Peta dun uomo. The of his adventure 
at the court of Egypt is as follows. Apelles had not 
. the good fortune to be in favour with Ptolomy at the 
court of Alexander. A ſtorm forced him to take ſhelter 
at Alexandria during the reign of Ptolomy. A kna- 
viſh fellow, in order to do him a diskindneſs, went 
to him, and invited him in the King's name to din- 
ner. Apelles came, and ſeeing the King in a pro- 
digious paſſion, to excuſe hi faid that he ſhould 
not have come but at his orders. He was command- 
ed to ſhew the man, who had invited him ; this was 
impoſſible ; for the impoſtor was not then in the room. 
Apelles upon this drew a sketch of his picture upon 
the wall, with a coal; the firſt lines of which diſ- 
covered him immediately to Ptolomy. Nen fuerat ei 
gratia in comitatu Alexandri cum Ptolomao, quo reg- 
nante Alexandriam vi tempeſiatis expulſus, FE 
fraude æmulorum plano regio invitatus, ad Regis canam 
venit, indignantique Ptolomeo, & wocatores ſuos often- 
denti ut diceret 4 quo eorum invitatus eſſet, a car- 
bone exſtincto & forulo imaginem in pariete delineavit, 

(9) Pho. lib. 35. gneſcente wultum plani re ex inchoato protinus (9). 
Cap. 10. [C] Alexander ... . "finding him in love with one 
of his miſtreſſes, . . . . he reſigned her to him.] Pliny 
tells the ſtory in this manner. Alexander ei honorem 

clariſſimo præbuit exemplo, namque cum dilectam ſibi e 

pallacis ſuis precipus, nomine Campaſpen, nudam pingi 

ob admirationem forme ab Apelle juſſiſſet, eumque tum 

pari captum amore ſenſiſſet, dono cam dedit. Magnus 
animo, major imperio ſui : nec minor hoc fatto, quam 

victoria aliqud ; quippe ſe wicit, nec torum tantum 

„ fed etiam affechum donavit artifici; ne di- 

lead quidem reſpettu motus, ut que modo. Regis fu- 
Mt, nunc pictoris eſſet. Sunt qui Venerem Anadyome- 


(16) Plinius, lib. dem io pictam exemplari putant (10). That is, © Alex- 
35 Cp. 10. 


„ander gave an eminent inſtance of his for 
« Apelles; for when he had employed him to draw 
2 


| 1 perſon who obtained 
He received likewiſe another mark of his particular regard for him, 
exander having employed him to draw the ure 
him in love with her, reſigned her to him 4 It is very improbable, that Apelles 
0 


79 
g his permiſſion to draw reaper be 
which was that a) See the te- 


of one of his miſtreſſes, and finding ere oy 


that great Monarch, as he is faid to have 


a Courtier not to know that a ſpeech ſo diſreſpe&- 
mult prove very diſpleaſing to the King. 


The anſwer 
which 


„one of his miſtreſſes, whom 
** he, was, moſt fond of, naked, on account of her 
% admirable beauty, and found him ſeized with an 
equal affection for her, he gave her to him In 
* this inſtance he ſhewed himſelf in mind, 
greater in the command of himſelf, and no/ leſs 
*« glorious in ſuch an action, than in any ueſt; for he 
conquer d himſelf, and not only ed his miſtreſs, 
„but even his love to a Painter; was not in the 
<< leaſt moved with any reſpe for her, who was before 
«« miſtreſs to a King, and now muſt be ſo to a Painter. 
Some writers are of opinion, that the Venus Anady- 
© omene was painted from her.” lian mentions this 
ſtory ; but he gives the name of Pancaſte to the Lady (11). (11) lian. Var. 


« the picture of 


The article of that Prince will contain a remark this Hf lib. 12. caps 
ſubject (12): I ſhall ſhew, that a man, who the z) < the te- 


moſt beautiful of his miſtreſſes to be drawn naked, does 


not deſerve the character of being continent and chaſte; 51 
which has been given him. | » MACEDON, 


DD] It is very improbable, that he ſhould mate fo 
free with the good nature of Alexander, as he is ſaid 
to have done.) Let 20 ſay what he pleaſes, that 
Apelles had made himſelf agreeable to that Prince by 
his polite behaviour and complaiſance ; he will ſcarce 

uade any one, who knows Alexander's 

t a Painter could ſay to him with impunity, Hola 
your tongue ; for the boys, <uho mix the colours, laugh 
at you. Fuit & comitas illi, propter quam gratior Alex- 
andro magno erat frequenter 1 vunntitanti. 

Sed & in officins imperit? differenti filentium 
comiter ſuadebat, rideri m dicens @ puerit, gui coh- 
res tererent. Tantum erat auforitati juris in regem | 
aliogui iracundum (13). It is incredible, that Apelles (13) Plin. I. 35 
ſhould imagine ſuch an expreſſion as that, however =P: 10 
uſed, wool! be taken n grad; parts and its cal | 
improbable, that Alexander, who had ſo an edu- 
cation, and fo fine a genius, would talk ſo imperti- 
nently upon painting, as to expoſe himſelf to the lau 
youngeſt op of the profeſſion. This 
is the opinion of the learned Freinſhemius. Mom cre- 
diderim in officin® imperite multa diſſerentem ab Apelle ; 
mordaci difteris reprefſum fuiſſe. Nam id neque ma- 
jeſtati tanti Regis, neque modeſtie pictoris, hominis non 
ftupidi nec indocti comveniſſet, & Alexander liberalibus 
ftudiis ab ertremã ætate imbutus, etiam de artibus, 
quas mm calleret, haud ineptt judicare didicerat (14). (14) Frienhem, 
"A af L of Diana (15), it would not 7 in * 
o ſurprizin Apelles gave him ſuch advice. 2+ c. 6- 
It was he, if we believe Platarch, ho was rallied (25) fr 
in this manner by A 
he, that the boy 


ed his icture dra 17 4 mh 
own picture drawn by. Apelles, 
mend it ſo much as it deſerv'd. A 
horſe was brought, which neighed at fight of 
horſe, which was painted in the ſame picture, as i 
it had been a real horſe. Upon this ſays Apelles 2. 
Alexander, Sir, it is plain, this horſe underſtand; paint- Freinſh. Suppl. 

ing better than your Majefly (18). But to ſpeak freely Cr. lib 2. 
my ſentiments, I thinks all this is too rude, and un- him as aſeribing 

2 ˙ PCS BEG afalgs; Who this to Apelles. 
is repreſented in other places to be a man of an eaſy, (18) lian. Yar. 
complaiſantand polite behaviour. He mult either have #/ lb. 2. c. 5. 
been à kind of Court- or a perſon of ſuch 
an odd capricious humour, as we oſten meet with in 
the moſt eminent artiſts; I ſay, we muſt have re- 
courſe to one or other of theſe two ſuppoſitions, to 
give credit to what is related of Apelles, not only 
with regard to Alexander, but alſo to Megabyzus, Who 
| Was 
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© « the horſe which was pa 
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. 


on to that pictute FJ. The difcourſe in 


which Lucian ſpeaks of it is an excellent piece (O). The maſter piece of Apelles was the 


of the neighing of the horſe, is much more genteel 
and polite 15 the tranſlations of ſome leamed then, 
ö turn, which 
they have added to it, is 10 con 1 

Freut miſtake 1 . 


melins trxpre 
Da e viowk 
% picture of himſelf 


* being deceived by the 


(21) Paulus Leo- 
pardus Emendati 
baum, lib. 1a. 
* F 
mae concerning 
t to bis thorak.] She was but a young 
girl, when Apelles ſeeing her return from the well, 
and ſtruck with admiration of her beauty, courted her 
to go along with him in a manner, that 
he fubmitted to it immediately carried Her to 
a feaſt, where he expected to find ſeveral of his friends; 
who rallied him for bringing = raw yirl, inftead of 
a courtezan to them. Dy not you trouble your ſekues 
with this, replied hes do not r i 
Sall inſtru her in ſuch u manner, that before three 
. fall free ber buſineſs th perfection. 
XAazvacteviey I acrhy Ty ir orowy rc * tTwipas ruf Ne »h; 
— ro Tug Tour dydr/o. wh dave ore, 1.9, 77 
#22) Atben. lib. . a4AAgony ad Advew prin” g dur cpr x%25» Þ\ 
73+ P. 588. (ea). Wouldnotone imugine, that he was ſpeaking here 
| of a young horſe who was not broken yet; but un- 
der the care of a skilfu) erty, would ſoon learn all 
ſorts of airs and paces? It it dreadful to conſider the 
_ corruption of thoſe times. Apelles's friends even thew'd 
(23) Richelet in à more irregular and vicious jr imines than ke (23). 
bis Dictionary Lais became one of the moſt rated cotirtezans of 
under the word that age. The Painters ted her houſe, in or- 
bude Hal dalde, der to alte a copy of her fine breaſt (2g) Apelles, 
is called the as à Painter, wi doubt made uſe of the ſame 


Nagos of Feels. ginal. Nein 


Aubium „unn hun ipſam 
(24) Athen. lib. I inen ellti in 2 e 


13. p. 588. 
45) Junius, in 
Caralge Artiß- 
cu. in A pelle, 
p- 19. 


ori- 

m adſciverit 1 
vim emendatiſſimæ for m imaginem ab jp be 
emplo in tabulas fuas trimimderer (25). 

[F] No perſon has poretivell the miſtakes, which 
in the account of the fals, aubich gave occaſion to that 
picture.] Lucian tells the Rory thus. 9 1 
che Painter, being piqued at the favour which pelles 
was in at the Court of King Pedlomy, _ accuſed him 
of being an accomplice inthe conſpiracy of 


O Theodotus, 
Vovernor of Pheoenicia. He affirmed, that he had ſeen 


Apelles at dinner with Theodotus, and whitpering 
to him all the time of the entertainment. After 
this he was informed, that by the advieg of A 

the city. of Tyre had revolted, and chat ef Pelifrum 
vas taken, ever it was certain, that Apelles had 


& 


excellence in painting. 


Geer been at Tyre, and khew nothing of Theodo- 
tus, but that he was Governor of Phovhicis.  Ptole. 
my was fo enraged at this, that without examining 
into the affair, he was juſt reſolved to put Apelles to 


death. . He conſidered neither the circumſtances of . 


the acbüer, nor thoſe of the person accuſed. 


* 


ef And, not reſtrained him froth e dane Laer, 
5 The King regarded none of theſe confiderations; | 
never enquired whether Apelles had ever made 
voyage to be did 190050 but rave and ſwear ; 
and — the iratofs had not ſhewed him, 
that it Wis a mere ny of Antiphilus, he muſt 
Bara have been put tg death upon the accuſation. 


he ned” him to de a flave to Apelles, and 


ve the latter an hundred 8. This is the af. 
D Which gave occaſion to Apelles's excellent pic- 
ture of calumny, which Lacian ven us a deſcri 


tion of: It is a misfoftune, that this Author in his 
wh, N did not obſerve the monſtrous anachroniſm, 
which he has fallen int ; for the conſpiracy of Theo- 
dotus was in the reign of Proſomy Philopator, which 
did not begin till an hundred years after the death 


But as ſoon as Ptolomy knew the erime of his accuſer, - 


of er the Great (26), Judge now whether (26) Se Polytis 


Apelles could be living 

or other of theſe two things, either that Lucian 

of an Apelles, different | | 

great reputation at Alexandri 5, or that he has con- 
unded ſome plot, which 


no Author, who can give us any 


gud- light wich regard to any * in which out Painter 


ing engaged, it would 
to no purpoſe to examine into the foundatio 


of in this article. I cannot imagine to myſelf neck 


a perſon; for every writer of judgment takes particu- 
lar care, when be? mentions a Painter, who wo no- 


thing in common with the x 
Apelles 12 


| es: it is of 
I know 

indeed that a learned man fixes n the epithet of 
Epheſian, Ara 6 "Eeieu, ad dftintimem ilhius 
Heli, qui /ub Alexandro & Ptolomes Lagi vixit 
maximi hominis O& artis, Coi patria. Hic autem patria 
tus, verum Yiu, id e adoptiont fuit Epheſus, teſts 


ö ) „ lib. 4 and 3. 
then, We muſt 8 
m him who was in ſuch nt of it. 


aa, Pamphili Anpbipolitæ di ſcipulus (27) 1.6. A- (27) Jacobus 
Add 1 I 


a. OS lag, | 
les, who lived under Alexatider the G 


him from that Apel Tollius Merit in 
reat py wa Lucian. de Ca- 


„ lomy Lagus, and was famous for his' prodigious . tas 


But this A was of 
«© Colophon, tho by adoption an ian, as Suidas 
tells us, and was ſcholar to Pamphilus of Amphi- 
polis.“ But I know likewiſe, that others have 


given this epithet to the grea Apelles (28). And I (28) Sabo, 


can confirm this by a reaſon, which is contained in 
the paſſage, 'which I have quoted ; for if Lucian 
could give this epithet to his Apelles, becanſe he was 
ing of a Painter born at Colophon, and adopted 
by the Poheſtans, I 3 from thence, that he 
has — it to the great es, who was born in 
the iſle of Ous, but was without doubt a Citizen of 
Epheſus, © Would a man of his eminence have ſettled 
in that city, (for it was there, that xander ſav 
and viſited him,) unleſs he had received all the ri 
of a Citizen? Here is another proof: Mr. Tullius 
owns, that Lucian ſpeaks of the fame Apelles, that 
Suidas mentions. Now Suidas ſpeaks of the great A- 
pelles only. I ſhall prove this, I, becauſe he ſpeaks 
but of one Apelles : it is probable, PEO 
111 | MY 0 


ZE lian, Tzctzess 


4 


4 
* 


picture of Venus riſing; out of the ſe . 


” CNET JOU Ar! 
ö 


and celebrated Painter of 


ty 413505 


= 
= 


have paſſed 


22 [1 
that, name, 44. only another who was ob- 


Teure and unknown? II, Becauſe he tells us, that 
| bis Apelles was a ſcholar to Pamphilus of Amphipo- 
„ which Pliny expreſly mentions of the great Apel- 
0) Pla 35- les (29), Thus Lucian's. error is very evident; and I 
cap. 20. We am ſurprized, that neither John ſta Adriani (30), 
Dan, Pofith g. nor Carlo Pati (31), nor Francis Junius (zel, | nor a 
Stk Vie © 4 great many other famous Authors, Who have ſpoken 
belle, and Father of this treatiſe of Lucian, have perceived it, but 
Hardouin upon taken the Whole Vary, 4 a real adventure of the 


EE 


Flay, wen. 4: . Mr. Tollius knew very well, that the crime, 
PS e+e” of which Apelles was, accuſed, had relation to the 


Life of Ara- reign of Ptolomy Philopator. ; but he did not imagine 
SD 22 for A- Lan b {ns ; he.choſe rather to. ſuppoſe, 
Fm - =>" pg that Lucian had in view another Apelles, who was 
bat it u a vey Contemporary with Antiphilus,; and a (cholar to Pam- 
obſcure teftimo- Philus. I cannot tell when, Antiphilus or Cteſidemus, 
mony. Plutarch, whoſe ſcholar he was (33), lived; but it is plain 
222 —4 from Pliny, that Pamphalus flouriſhed in the time of 
— 4 Philip, father to Alexander the Great (34)... 

a ſcholar to Me- _ [GJ] His maſterpiece: was the picture of Venus 11 
tanthus. out of the fen,] Auguſtus dedi it in the temple of 
(30) In a letter, Julius Czar, The lower parts were injured, and no 
2 no >erſon could be found capable of reſtoring them. 
beginning 9 2® Length of time deſtroyed. the reſt; and then Nero 
Vaſri. | had another Venus drawn by Dorotheus, which he 
437) In his Poſ- placed in the room of that of Apelles. Henerem (exenn- 
= cop la Vita tem à mari Divus Auguſtus dicavit it. delubro  patris 
. are 9 5 2 que Anadyomene vocatur, verſibus Græris 
Artificum, in +2 opere tum laudatur wifto, ſed illuſtrato : bujus in- 
Felle. eriorem partem curruptam qui. reficeret non potuit repe- 
(33) Plin. lb. | "7575, 2 ip/a injuria * gloriam artificis. 
35: . 10+ fag · Conſenuit bac tabula; carie, aliamgue pro ei Nero 
(34) 1dem, ibid. Princifatu fubſtituit ſus. Theſe are the words of Pliny, 
p- 206. in the 10th chapter of his 35th book. I have quoted 
in TIRE) the paſſage, where he ay, that Alex- 
ander's miſtreſs was the original of this Venus. The 
article of PHRYNE will hes / us a tradition diſſerent 

6 N 2 als have fried a four f V, 
111 aue ſiniſbed a 0 of Venus, 
1 bu not Been wa 44245. If Calcagnini 
id choſen rather to give us the teſtimonies of ancient 
Authors, than have ſpoken things of his own head, 
he would never have aſſured us, that Apelles left 
his Yenus Anadyomene imperſect with deſign. The 


reaſon of that conduct, ſays. he, was, that Apelles. de. 


multo Apoll incautiorem ! ille enim 
tanta felicitate Veneris emergentis partes ſuperiores ex- 
preſſit, ut diffiſus penicille nn pr abſokvere deſpe- 


red of finiſhing it to the ſame perfechim as he bad 
13 lhe i 


raverit, atque in admirationem, poſteritatis tabulam in- 

35) Calcagnini, choatam religuerit (35). Carlo Dati, who accuſes this 

lib. 13. p. 177, Author of advancing a great many things, without 

2 Carl. Pati, mentioning whence: he took them, gives us two other 

Pe 14 inſtances of it. It is certain, that thetwords of Pliny 

1 ini guilty of an error; and are as fol- 

"Je Low :  Apelles inchoaverat aliam Venerem Cois ſupera- 

turus etiam ſuam illam- priorem. Invidit” Mons per- 

acta parte, nec qui ſuccederet vperi ad preſeripta li- 

(36) Plinius, lib. ut inVenjus 1 (36) That is, Apelles had 

35- cap. 10. pag. “ begun another Venus for the Coans, Which would 

—_ © have excelled his former ; but death cut him off, 

_ © when but part was finiſhed, and no perſon could 

| © be found to compleat the reſt according to his 

* draught.” Cicero in two of his work, tells 

(37) Cicero E- us only, that Apelles left his Venus imperſe@(37). 

paſt 9. ad Famil. [I] Moreri has taken one of theſe pictures far the other.) 

l, l. © Of He erpreſſes himſelf. in this manner. The, fineft of 

. 3˙ © . all Apelles's pieces were his two Venus's, ane. of which 

rifing ont of the Sea wwas called Anadyoment,, and the 

other is that, which he drew for the inhabitants of the 

iſland ' of Cos, and which is mentioned by Ovid in theſe 

Si nunguam Venerem Cois pinxifſet Apelles, 
| | Merſa ſub equoreis illa lateret agais. 

Vox. II. 


* 


le | original hen he 
chat Phryne the Courtezan was employed for that purpoſe. 
by death from finiſhing it { ]. Moreri has taken one of theſe pieces for the other | 7], 
KEY 3 ; . 431 XAT 4-) Hut | 1/4 | a7 and 


Author, Who made this remark with 


Sotthe writers tell ug that the miſtreſs which ; 


drew that piece; others ſay 
ther heh an- : 
been-prevented 18 


1 That is, 

16 Tf Apelles 1 
„ Ne'er for the Coan Iſle had painted Venus, 
She ſtill beneath the Sea had lain conceal'd.” 


He quotes Ovid in Sent. He ſhould quoted his 
ird book De Arte Anand. It is 2 — 
les never finiſhed the laſt of theſe two pictures; iny | 
Kay rg us of it (38). What probability is (38) See the pre- 
there then, that Ovid, who had two pictures of Ve. ding remark. 
nus to mention, the one compleat, the other but half 
finiſhed, - ſhould leave the former to ſpeak of the lat- 1 
ter ? To act in that manner ſhews an ignorance of the 
common methods of reaſoning. Beſides the ſecond 
verſe is a plain alluſion. to the Yerus ene, that 
is, riſing out of the waves of the Sea. So that he muſt 
| nly mean the firſt picture. We know, that 
Venus had that attitude in the firſt piece, but we can- 
not tell whether ſhe had it in war J add, 
that if theſe two verſes of Ovid were written by him 
as they are repreſented above, he muſt have reaſoned 
very abſurdly ; fo that we muſt correct them in this 
manner; and then they form a good proof of what is 
gone before. f (33 


$i Fenarem Coi re Aveller, - 
e 


The beſt Criticks are for reading it Cos and not Corr. 
I think this is right, tho it is plain, that Apelles 
drew his Venus Anadyomene for the inhabitants of the 
Iſle of Cos; for it was of them that Auguſtus pro- 
cured it, and remitted them in conſideration of this 
Pr talents of the tri- 

„which they owed to his treaſury, They had 
this Venus in the temple of Æſculapius, with the A- 


n 


bigonus of the ſame Painter. Later promenterium 
Cow iuſulæ, in cujus ſuburbia et des AXE ſeulapii 0 # 
litata Antigono Apellis .-. . . conſpiciebatur ibidem 


2 ; gaogue 
ejuſdem artificis Venus (39). Hs, avalens (39) Junius 1 
744 TF Oey Keirap ir Paten, Tob 5 arabole; rd Cotahgo Artif. 
Teryi 791 apxryirw vob youg ade. Pao} 5 ref Kare) Abele, p. 22. 
eis ami tis yeuQng iure rare wow Vid 

red xpogexSaro; ops (40). That is, This picture (40) Strabo, lib. 
is now icated to the divine „A 14. p. 432 
having conſecrated to his father the Patroneſs of his 
* family. It is ſaid, that the Coans had an hun- 
* dred talents of the tribute laid upon them, remit- 
© ted account of this picture. Pliny 
Venus Anadyomene was drawn 
ſle of Cos; and therefore we are not to 


4 
E 
E 
8, 
4 
i 
b 
2 


Anadyamene, and another Venus begun for 
habitants of the Iſle of Cos. The ground of my doubt 
is, that the former Venus was not perſect but with re- 
part of the picture. It is Pliny 
attempted — — r (4x) Plinius, 
| to repair W I (41). ( 
Venus was not gude bur only Vik Bb. 35. p. 20% 
to W and no Painter had the 
to unde what was wanting. It is Pliny 
again, who tells us this (42). I believe he is 9 
do 
two Venus of Apelles, which were deſective in the 
ſame. places. The other Writers obſerve this only of 
the Venus of Apelles in general; and when they men- 
tion this Venus, they place it in the Iſle of Cos (43) 3143) See Cicero 
and we have ſeen above that it was from this Iſle 42 Offic. lib. 3. 
A had the Jem  Anadjomene (44). It ig pro- 2» © Natu- 
bable therefore, that Pliny was not exakt in his ag: tap, 27 ; in Fir- 
count. I reſer this to thoſe Gentlemen, who will rem 0rar. 4. 
take the pains to examine this little doubt, which I <p- 60. 
have ſuggeſted. Ts 4 1021. 044) Ex Strebo- 


nis lib. 14. pag · 
$53» 
X 


* 
and miſrepreſented che ſtory of painting” horſe [X There was no bufinefs 
I ſo important, that could oblige Apelles to day Without uſing bis pencil; which 
* gave occaſion to the famous proverb LI. The books, which 1 intet wrote 
(c) Drin, upon painting, are all loſt (c). We cannot tell where or When he died. One of his chief 


- gue doctrinam 


eam continent. 


excellencies was to make his pictures ſo exactly reſemble the perſons" painted, that 
Phyſiognomiſts could form a judgment as readily from his 


fp nos as if they had 
Pine» 35-61%: ſeen the originals [3]. We may refer to this what he did at the court of Egypt (d) * remark 


Moreri has miſrepreſented the of painting | 
| GI The — 4 — e pd wi 
eſteem, ſays Moreri , an horſe drum fo na- 
turally by Apelles, tbat the mares neighed at the fight 
of "it. T believe that no ancient Writer has ſaid this; 
but let us ſee what Pliny tells us: E/, & oquns bjus, 
fu fruit, pictus in tertamine ; quod j naicium ad mutas 
gu s provecavit ab hominibus. Namque ambitu 
cen provvalere \ fentiens fingalorum pitturas milittts 
| equis oftendit ; Apellis tuntum eus adhinnivere, idgue & 
(45) Plinius, lib. Jemper illins enporimentum artis oftentatur (45). 
35* P. 213. is paſſage acquaints us, that Apelles, in à conteſt 
wich ſeveral other Painters, who could paint an horſe 
beſt, miſtruſting the integrity of the judges, choſe 
to commit this cauſe to the decifion of the brutes; he 
ordered horſes to be brought in, which neighed at 
the ſight of Apelles's ==> only. Some Authors 
(46) Schefferusz (Ab are of opinion, that Alian's ſtory (47) is nothing but 
in ZEliani Var. an alteration of this; that 5, 
Hi. lib. 2. c. 3. 
47) See remark 
151 


. 
— = - 

424 f 
” 


pad he judo the Jkt 
berween Apelles and the judges of the prize, 
when that — the judgment of a horſe 
to theirs, gave occafion to the report, that he ſaid 
to Alexander, Your horſe underflands painting better 
than you. Others think that theſe are two entire dif- 
(43) Carlo Dati, ferent ſtories" (48). With mga to my own opinion, 
P-/ille ſopra la I have already given it, that this ſtory of ZElian 1s to be 
big. e confideredas a mere fable. The filence of Pliny upon ſo 
* fine an o ity of introducing it, confirms me in 


this ſentiment. Would Pliny have omitted the men- 


tion of the horſe's neighing in Apelles's ſhop before 
Alexander the Great, and the uence which A- 


pelles drew from it ; when he has given us another 


caſes Apelles 


on no other account, but becauſe he faw his rivals 
(45) Ibid; pag- bribed the judges (49). The remark of Carlo 
129. is very juſt at the bottom 3 it is more eaſy to deceive 


ad Caiur, pas who-would always have him in his c 
(6) Dio, lb. 69. Connſellors (c). 
P. 943+ 


gious paſſion with Apelles for not anf 
whippd very cruelly : and ſaid upon 


„ 


thoſe, who do not underſtand painting, than thoſe, 
who do. He quotes John Paul Lemazzo (ge): we (50) Lib. 3. cap. 
may quote hereafter Mr. Perrault, who has ft 2 * 9 
futed the uences which are drawn in favour 
of che ancient Painters, from their having deceived 
way we Peat (FF) 1875 4 n 
He never paſſed one day without bis pencil, & e, 

ch gave dccafion to ori Arne It Xs ge 136. 
ny, who tells us this: Apel# fiat aliogut perpetua n- £ 
furtudo 1nungquam tam occupatam diem agendi, ut no! 4. | 
neam ducendo exerteret artem, quod ab co in proverbiun . WHILE. 
wenit (52). Glo Dati remarles upon this, that Sal- (52) Plin. In- 
maſius in confirmation of this proverb quotes theſe . * . 
words as a verſe of Horace, Nulla dier abeat, guinn | 
linea dutta fuperſit, which belongs not to Horace, 
nor any other ancient Poet. He adds, that this Au- 
thor appears very often to have truſted too much to 
his memory: Non laſcero d auvtrtive in queſto Inge, 
che Claudio Salmaſio, grandiſſima critico delP eta noſtra, 
nelle Difſertaz. Pliniane foprs Solim a 5, in * 
mazione di queſto 10, fide troppo della me- 
moria, come bene ſpeſſo oghi fice, cita un verſo d Orunib. 
. . . # quake nin & C chin ſappia) nt dOratio, nt Tal. 
tro Poeta Latine antics, ma fe uno di guet vert 
proverbiali, che wan per It bocche di gli uomini ſenza 
777777 (43) Carl Dat 
[LN We could form their judgments as Bail fepra ba 
readily upon bis portraits, as from the originals them- * — 
ſebves.) Apion the Grammarian tells a ſtory u un 
this ſo improbable, that it would almoſt be e the ſame remark. 
fabulous, tho” an Author of much better credit, than See tom. 5. of 
that great romancer was, had affured us of it. Let us bs Pliny, p. 208 
content ourſelves with knowing hiftorically what Pliny 
fays : . gu aded fimilitudinis indiſcrete pinxit, 
ut ( incredibile diftu) Apion Grammaticus ſcriptum re- 
liquerit quendam ex facie hominum addivinantem ¶ quos 


. 
- 


y metopoſcopos wwocant,) ex tis dixiſt aut future mortis 


amt, aut preterite (54). Pliny could never poſſibly (54) Plinius, lib. 
perſuade himſelf, that at the light of a picture, which 35. Cf. 10. Page 
extremely reſembled the perſon painted, a man coul 

tell immediately at what age he died, or would die. 

We mult fappoſe, that this Diviner informed 

whether the perſon was living or not. 


« 
* 


Caligula, raiſed himſelf by a very infa- 


n life; but when the flower of his youth was gone, he turned Comedian 
(a) Philo Legat. (a), and maintained himſelf ſo highly in the good graces of Cali 


that this Emperor, 


ompany even in publick (+), made him one of his 
But one day, having asked him as they ſtood by the ſtatue of Jupiter, Jr bil Laer, 
+ Which af the:two ſeems, the greateſt perſon to you, Jupiter, or I? he fell into ſuch 4 prodi- 102. 

ing quick enough, that he ordered him to be 
this occafion 
agreeable Voice, even when he cried [4]. Some authors aſſure us that 
ifons,, and gave orders from time to time to turn him upon a wheel (d). 


by way of raillery, that Apelles had an 
he put him into 


0 Ae, wh " ſaid. .. bat he has agree- fet, uter illi major wideretur, cundtantem flagellis diſci- 
1 6 


voice; even oben he cried.) Suetonius's words up- dit, collaudans 


on this ſubject are as follows : Inter warios jocos cum 
Mien, timmacro Jovis Apellem tragedum  confuluiſ- 


fubinde vocem 


deprecautis, quaſi etiam 
in gemitu predulcem (1). | * wat 


the Library of Ariſtotle. See the remarks upon the ar- 


o APICTUS. There were at Rome three Apici 


bexrius, and the laſt under 


(+) Athen,l. 4, the Tame Apicius, who was the cauſe 
babs. ,,,dOnius flouriſhed in the time of P 


of Rutilius's baniſhment.(a). 


. ompey, and that Rutilius was baniſhed about 
of Rome 660. The ſecond Apicivs is the moſt celebrated of the three. 


picius's famous for their gluttony. The 


change of the Commonwealth, the ſecond under Auguſtus and Ti- 
Trajan. It is the firſt Apierus that Athenazus means, where 

4 upon the authority of Poſidonius, that they had preſerved at Rome 

the memory of one Apicius, who exceeded every body in 


gluttony, he adds, that it Was 
We know that Poſi- 
i the year 
Atheneus 
PlwKhaces 


* 
| . | „ 

l : ty # : * | 
places him under Tiberius, and tells us, thas he e ee en einn ; 
Which f Y him that (% dem, ther , 4 


belly, and invented divers ſorts of cakes, which 11 is l 
Seneca ſpeaks in the 95th Letter, and in the 11th chapter of his de Vitd bend, nd 


in his treatiſe of Conſolation, which he wrote to his mother Helvia under the Emperor „ iz 
Claudius. We find in this laſt work, that this Apicius lived in the time of Seneca, and 
kept as it were a ſchool of gluttony at Rome ; that he ſpent two millions and an; half in v oY 
nen, e WW one warenien 
examine into the ſtate of his affairs, and ſeeing” that he had but two hundred and iy ” p 
thouſand livres remaining, he paiſoned himſelf out of apprehenſion of being ſtatved wi 4 
ſuch a ſum. Dion, -who calls him M. Gabius Apicius, relates the fame thing, (c), and (e) Dio, Ub: 57. 
adds one particular; which we meet wih Iikewiſe in che firſt of che fourth book - 
of Tacitus's Annals, that Scjanus, when he was very young, had * himſelf to 
him. - Pliny calls him M. Apicius, and mentions very frequently the” ragoo's which he 
(4) Plin. lib. 8. ipvented (d): Nepotum omnium altiſimus gurges.: i. e. He was the compleateſt glutton *, 
ab. 51 3 f 7 “ that ever in the world,” There was a book written upon his gluttony, % 
cap. 48 lb. 19. Which is quoted by Athenæus (e). There is no doubt but the Apicius'of Juvenal, Mar- 1 
i Aden ws tial, Lampricius, &ci is che fam with this [ATI]. The third Aptus lived under Tra- 47 
the author of it. jan. He had an admirable ſecret to preſerve oyſters; he ſhewed this 42 ſending ſome to 5 
ä 51A Trajan as far as Parthia, which were extremely freſh when he received them (G. The | 5 
1. p. 7. name of Apicius continued a long time applied to ſeveral kinds of meats, and made a | 
a fort of ſect amongſt the cooks. We have a treatiſe de Re Culinaria under the flame o ß 
Czlius Apicius, which is judged by ſome Critics to be very antient, though they do not. 
77 Borrichis, ſuppoſe it was written by either of theſe three Apicius's (g ). Some are of opinien te 
Cogit. d: wariis author's name was Apicius Cælius. A learned is of this ſentiment, and aſcribes , 


webs p. 13, this work to him, who ſent the oyſters to the Emperor Tran. This book Was found in , 
| the Iſle of Megulonne near Montpellier, by Albanus Torinus, who publiſhed it at Bal! 

twelve years after [BJ. It had been diſcovered near an hundred years before under Pape © 

Nicholas V, by Enoch d'Aſcoli (0). It had in the tide NM. Cwecilius Apicius, - Voſſius (3) Plata. is 

is of opinion, that the Author called himſelf M. Czlius, or M. Czcilius, and chat he 

intitled his work Apicius, becauſe it treated of cookery (i). We find in Caſauboti's' re- Cin vor. . A. 

bd 8 er Yo ov a ron 

exactly copied; and found it was the -produftion' rf 
an * but as the manuſcript was in greut 

diſorder, he thought before he put it 60 the 

preſs to collate it with a Venice, Which he 


LN. Ae of even Martial, Laxpridixs, 
Se. is the ſame wwith this.) I refer to theſe words of 


Multa widemus 


, py at 
gat. | Que miſer, & frugi non fecit Apicins « « . (1). expected for a long time. "This was ſent. him at laſt, 
8 | but he found it more than that of Mague- 
221 « Many things we ſee lonne. He would have reſolved never to have print- 
Which ev'n Apicius, ſordid as he was, ed it, if ſeveral Students had not induced him by their 
« Would never do.” | complaints and importunity to ih it. He pub- 
| liſhed a ſecond edition of it the year in 8vo at 
And to theſe two verſes of Martial: Lions, by Sebaſtian Gryphius. It was publiſhed at 
- 3x 5H | Zurich in 1542 in 4t0, with the notes and corrections 
Ie quoque ad ccrnam gaudebat Apicius ire; of Gabriel Humelbergius. I am of opinion, that 
ta) Mart. Epi- Cum cœnaret, erat triſtior ille, domi (2). Geſner and Simler deſerve no cenſure for ſaying, that 
gram. 69. lib. 2. this work was printed at Venice, before Albanus To- 
dee /ikerwiſe Epig · e Apicius went with joy to ſup abroad: rinus publiſhed it. It is pretended that they miſunder- 


73- * 3S « 'To ſup at home, would vex him to the ſoul.” 


And to that paſſage of Lampridius, where we read, 
that the Emperor Heliogabalus eat very often the tongues 
of peacocks and nightingales, in imitation of Apicius. 
Camædit ſæpius ad imitationem Apicis calcanea camelo- 
rum, & criſtas vivis gallinaceis demptas, linguas pa- 
(4) Lamprid. in vonum, & ſciniarum (3). There is in Juvenal an- 
Heliogab. cap. 19. Other paſlage, where Apictus ſignifies in 


general a man, 
$35. See like» ; a ed 
ſoy. 75 — who ſpends a great coy in eating; | | 
27, and Cap. . . , Y 'Y 
24. p. 89). Nu enim majore cachinuo | 
(+) aven-' Sat. Excipitur vulgi quam pauper Apicius (4) ? 
I. VET. 2. 
What greater object of the publick laughter 
Than indigent Apicius ? 0 81 
22 upon Some Commentators very abſurdly ſuppoſe, that the 
2 paſſage of Poet intends here either the Apicius of the firſt book 
wVCenals . . 
88 2 hems (5), or him in the fourth Satyr of Fuve- 
on the ſame paſ- i 


42 — fn by Alban Torinus, a 
liſhed it at te s ] Hepubliſh- 
ed it in 4to in 1541. He 3 of 
Paulus Agineta de Facultatibus Ali mentorum, which he 
had tranſlated, and the ten books of Platina die tuendũ 
(7) He was Bi- Faletudine, de Naturs Rerum, & Popinæ Scientid. 
oy. of Mague- He fays in his Preface, that going to the Iſland of 
2 oO is, o Magulonne twelve years before with William Peliſſier 
eee * (7), he faw a manuſcript, in which he diſcovered by 
tracing the characters the title of CELII APITH 
CEE DE RE CULINARIA LIBRI X. He was prodi- 
* © gioully pleaſed with the diſcovery, He got the work 

N 5 


Gage. * 


ſtood the expreſſions of this Torinus : In Bibliatheca 
Simlero-Geſneriana dicuntur Apicii libri primam exc 
Venetiis, quod acceptum ex intellectis Torimi verbis Nang) 
in dedicatione (8). Torinus's expreſſions are as follow : (8) Jobs Aſbet⸗ 
Premendum plane cenſebam donec melioris alicugus exem- 5%, * ” 
plaris fieret copia, guad acceperam efſe annis abbinc plus — * tina, 
minus quinguaginta Venetiis impreſſum (9). Tho this Hamburgenſ. an. 
does not very clearly acquaint us, that he ſpeaks here 1697. 
5 of this book, yet it is excuſable to (9) Alban. Tori- 
und him fo, and in reality we find à certain Bz, II. 
1 i * , Who aſſures us, 22 owe ; 
at Venice in 1503 in 4to n, de Cereto de . 
Tridino (10). The heirs Andrew. Wechel had (10) Merckli- 


ſome deſign to reprint this, work. Pignorius offered „ gag 
them by Velſerus a good manuſcript (11). This was (x1) J rhe 127 
nat executed. There was in the ry of the Dukes ter: of Reineſius 


of Urbin an Apicius, the characters of which are 8 Daumius, pag. 


like thoſe of the Pandects of Florence. It is now in 9 
the Vatican Library. Gudius compared it with the 


edition of Lyons (120. Beſides, Albanus Torinus has ob. Al- 


(12) 


been ſeverely cenſured for pretending. to have diſco- Baia. Late 


vered the air and taſte of antiquity in this Author. p. 130. 8 
Oſfaciebam flatim auterem eſſe wvetuſtiſſimum Q abſo- 7 
pæum, qui de re popinali lingud coquinariã egregid fri- Ks» 


ter ceteros ſcripfyſet, & gui obJonia delicatius quam 


fro ea tate, qua glandibus weſcerentur homines, confe- mw 
cifſet (13). Latinus Latinius aſſures us, that a man (13) Alban. 
muſt have a very indifferent taſte, who can form, ſuch Torin- in Epil. 
a judgment; and that this pretended Apicius is a mere | 
ſtupid and —_— Writer, whoſe 1 2 

ry-are very often more proper to bring the ſkin, o 

the mouth and to ſet one a vomiting. In Latini La- 

tinii Bibliothecs profand, ubi quadan illius viri 
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NaN markes n Athenæus ſomething 
lib errors in en aun 24 
* ** niark below.” 096 * 
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* as be : * 


* N 7 at verba adi 


Bs hec nota occurrit i. 
* obeſiores fuerint: 2 enim Soy font redo- 
. poſſunt verba „& ab es. florenti 


«gil 490 >}. it 0 rh — ut 
ng rr 


ioſ ui one flo illudere 5 ejuſdem naris 
5 ; vim, qu E perf uaſiſſet, mentito nomine Apicium 
, ckeclidit pn Lon oſſe. Sed paſſim- occurrunt, 


mani > prodit ſeipſum autor 2 
& ths, qui ca interdum 27 — ad ſaporis ee 


ummam ' 


(15) Ifaac. Gas picius, were written "yu 

geus, in Fuvenal.'T confeſs the Scholiaſt upon | F 

Sat. 3. ver. 23. this A e 

r Lom likewiſe, that Iſidorus aſcribes ſuch 

- NN ere en atum A- 
imus compoſuit, gui in eo abſumptis bo- 


narum, qui ſcrip- 


Ait de Juſcelirs ; 1 8 
Fuit enim exem- 2 monte tariã periit (17. But theſe are not 
2 Ve- two Writers, whoſe ed can be a ballance to 
Fiona 1 4. the filence of ſo many other Authors of greater credit, 
543. ho had unavoidable occaſions to quote this book of 
(7) Idor. Hiſ- | Howeyer, a juſt criticiſm will oblige us to 
-Ovigrn, "that if there ever was ſuch à book, it is” not 
— — Wa gane by Albanus Torinus. 
err. — [C] I have diſcovered ſeveral errors in different Au- 
Bibliatbecæ La- thors ibm the article.) I ſhall begin with Moreri. 
tire, p. 1322 He was miſtaken in ſaying, that the Apicius, whom 
2 of, rote a book of the Delicacies of eat- 
that he hanged him out of deſpair, find- 
Joy ict be ſpent all his ſubſtance. Moreri quotes Se- 
as lib. de 25 This is too and uncertain, 


ſince we have three treatiſes of that Philoſopher inti- 
tled dr *Confolatione. He ſhould have quoted that, 
which he addrefled to his mother. We find there 
that Apicius poiſoned himſelf, finding on a 
calculation of his eſtate, that he had but two hundred 
and fifty thouſand livres remaining, when all his debts 
(13) I make uſe were paid (18). re alien oppreſſus, rationes ſua: 
of the valuation - tznc primum coattus infpexit.  Superfuturum ibi ſefter- 
of Lipſius in his gry centics computavit, '& welut in ultimd fame vic- 


Commentaries up- 
on Tacitus, lib. 4. un ff ſeftertio centies vixiſſer, veneno vitam finivit. 


cap. 1. Quanta a erat, cui ſeftertium centies egeftas fuit 
rn 655 Martial has the 8 Epigram upon this 
a jt 
b bis Seater ears, 
— 5 Sed abit erat centies tibi Juxum. 
Hoe tu gravatus, ni famem & fitim ferres, 
Summa venenum potione duxifti 4 
"(20) Martial, Nil eft, Apici tibi gulgfius Jaden (20). 
Epigram 22. lib. 


3˙ Je is A e e ene n 6b Rave ee e 
Author, whom he quotes, with rd to the manner 

; of Apicius's death ; but — taken 2 that is 
ſurprizin in this ftory, by fa pprefling , which 

OE this a Hum ral had remaining, when he killed 
tions A himſelf. {vo uotation from Atbenæus Ii. ii. is to no 
* nn Moreri ought to have known, 
that —— were three Apicius's,- and have confined 


"himſelf to one. Charles Stephens that the 
(zr) Charles Ste- Apicius, whom Seneca (| of (zr), hanged him- 
55 deny ages es ſelf, and that he publi a book de Gulæ Irritamen- 
Platine 4d Ali. ki, Which is ſtill in the hands of every There 
nam. Caſaubon, is no good critic,” who thinks, that the work, which 
in Athengum, 


we have de Re culinarid, is that Apicius's whom Se- 
ae 23: quotes "neca © mentions (22) : However, this is the original, 
Ae e krom which Moreri took ſeveral of his errors. It is 

22 Ke temark from hence that he learned, that Apicius hanged 
IG comarde the Himſelf; and that he wrote a bock 9 the Delicacie 
of Eating. He ſhould likewiſe have learned from 
the ſame place, that Apicius had ftill two hundred 
and fifty thouſand livres; for this is a fact, which 


Charles Stephens a gd aac 2 hy followed 
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nbi in prefat. 1 autorem eſſe vetu- 
** Quam vercot ne tur. 


lus (k). Ive diſcovered ſeveral 


n all into 4 fingle * 
AEN 


By 4 „. 
1 12197 " . 1 10 07+; 
4 " # '& , 


pig bs every 1 5 nals 


Pander the mes * copying, what Lipſius had re. 
op upon the 


Apicius's.; but he knew nor, 

the paſſage of Suida relating to the oyſters ſent 
to Trajan 2 was to be found in Aibenæut. 
The m 2 greateſt men fails them in a thou- 
fand inſtances. Thus Lipfius, who quotes Atheneus 
twice with regard to Apicius, yet has omitted a third 


pulſe fe Auer, which Þ in every 
remarkable as the um other (23) If he x pm. root. (23) It is 2 


ſulted it, he would never have 22 that the . firſt book, 
word Trajan raped, in . Horsens Þ 7 1 
has only copied LLoyp, except he has quoted „ 
more paſſag ee e ern 8 — 
juſt z for inſtance, he Seneca de Conſolationt ad © -A 
Albin. & de Confolatione ad Elbian, as if they were 4 


two different pieces. Caſaubon (24 ), tells us, that A. (24) In Alen. 

thenzeus ſays, that ſeveral cakes bates the name of the p*s- 23: 

firſt Apicius ; but it is certain, that Athenæus fays 

this of the ſecond Apicius, who lived, under Tiberius 

the Emperor: Exinre gars vb T. S. xte vt Ait 

Ti Axing, FAYTIWTOT04, | TpuOnr ns, «&@" e erer, 

uin Fenn *Aﬀixic ivo, Cer on | ).  DaLEcnane (25) Athen. pag 

has committed in his tion of Athenæus an er- 7: 

ror, Which is very obvious. It is in the fourth book; 

p. 168. Athenæus having told us, what Poſidonias 

ſaid concerning the firſt picius, a man infamous 

for his glurtony adds, : Tay Aries 703 aa euros 

in} Krone 22 ret Tmpdror; pi : the 

meaning of which is, 7 at the beginning he had 

ſpoken of Apicius, who was alſo himſelf well known for 

„ is falſe ; Aurea 

nos - quogque cii ob immodicum — 2 

meminimus ; that is, We have likewiſe _— 

* 2 that er who was' infamous on account 

1 extravagant luxury.” This, I fay, is doubly . 

falſe; for it does not anſwer the force of the Greek, 

and imputes a falſity to Athetzus. It is not true, 

that Athenæus had already. fpoken of that Apicius, 

whom Poſidonius mentioned. Dalechamp obſerves, 

that Athenæus in his third book had f. of the 

ſame Apicius, who was mentioned at the begin- 

ning of page 7 4 I am of opinion, that this is '26) Dalechamp, 

falſe. I ſhall ſay nothin ing upon” his quoting Cebu I: d, Aber. 

lib. v. Nas 30 "xt wt e means. Czlius Rhodigi- 27 Idem ibid. 

nus, whole has but fourteen chapters. : 

He ſhould have quoted the eleventh chapter of the 

ninth book (28). This Author ſays there are ſeve- (28) I do not 

From. things relating to Apicius ; but if he falfifies in pretend to deny, 
place what he quotes, as he has done in bat * mo 

this place a Ja of Athenzus, it is a misfortune — wack og 

for thoſe, who — upon his authority. Athenæus, ently divided into 

according to him, ne wha that Apicius being very di- books and chap- 


ligently enquiring for a certain kind of K at den, from that 
Alexandria, — they that there were very large ones __y * 
upon the coaſts of Libya; upon this he ſailed thither 
RT] but finding that he had been im 

» he curſed the Country, and left it with a reſolu- 
th never to return thither as long as he lived, This 
is far from the account, which Athenæus gives: be 
tells us, that Apicius having eat at Minturnz in Cam- 
pu a kind of water-locuſts, which exceeded the 


ers of Alexandria in bigneſs, and being told, that 
ſome of them were found in Africa, which were pro- 


digiouſly large, he paſſed over thither immediately, 


in ſpite of a great many inconveniencies. 'The fiſher- 
men, being told of his arrival, went to him with the 

that they had taken. But as ſoon as he found 
by them, * had none which exceeded them in 
ſize, he gave orders to carry him back to Minturnæ 


without ever going aſhore (29). (29) Athen. lib, 


A modern Author, AT have oted, is miſtaken * — 
in ſayin 1 the manuſcript of Apicius was found 
in the Iſle of Ma quelonne by Enoch d Accel in the 


—— of Pope Nicholas V. He founds this aſſertion. 
2 fe of Leander Albertus, and that of 
rgomum. Ut tradit, os by (30), — (39) Jo oh, Al- 
= —— Bonomienſ in Deſcriptione Italic, p. 2 75 bert. Fabricius, 
& "oe . in ANT continuatione, qui M. Biblia Latin, 
Cæcilium ** 
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ney in the add but one tin ſaid, and 1 eat. 
this 1, car eder eee N r 
eh Bf. "Bil Here beo Wiiten never 2 en- modern A; (32), or enim mn reperi k 32) Joh. Albert, 
ee oe — IR 
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He 3 0 i Ne- 
14 e . Te Thete, wo d 5 fig 5 "io Fr mr of b. . 


ye make oe of 2 0 * B. . 
Hee a, lays be (1), halls Flerind, eriptis oh. 
27 antiquis & A recentioribus —— ALES. | 

IR ref is Era/mo 5 "om „ gu omment A eee 
1 rationem @ „ Aptano de i rom. -— at, 
21 That i By his each . Mon at ee a a s e ö 
Leander cn ie rat | * * te act aſcri "yo 
— 4 © —_ 8 L e That ie, All theſe ing an 3 
. « nivs P brybyrio ered and ** ing by the Ancients, 


ay ors uſed by; the maderns 5 s 2 
| wy 5 5 knoght to Ught nue time of f Pope Nicholas —_ appears from Exasmus Osvatpus, Who took al- 
au As fires u chat Soidasfays, that Mar- moſt the whole demonſtration of bis Perrier Mo- 
e 5 — —ů 3 and Peter Apianiis bor- 
er olaterranus, aſſures us | rowed with a great many 
1 Elucidarium P been tions omontanus, wa; 
_ PD for this 3 Vell, un indi Hap our” e, nor e 2 ne . wing . 
T l [1441 1! Ot 21. % NVA. „ 4) Aj». WH $41 MIC) 'S18 9 
ApION, a famous CARTE a, born at Oaſis, in Egypt [A], was a Profeſſor at 
hands in the reign of Tiberius (a). It is undeniable that he was a man of learning 181. 2 
and that he had made the moſt diligent uiries into the moſt abſtriiſe Recs of rh: 
quit, and was mater of theſe points,” which give to learting the chüracter of accura 
and variety. But he, le und te Ne arrogance of a mere pedant [CI, and amuſed: 


bo much with: W The Emperor Tiberius — — 

ey * bs : ant; vw? dn ji 7 

. X evict; Ag 0 a 0 1555 Nen ene 7 $0- iveol 14 3 e rl l XK iT PE W r C1) 
5 2 2k RAR. 

t e e r let 


. Dictionary has made er x the, 
annot ima 5 ry Pad, 
art 48 e ian, one under « the ame of Aulus Gellius fays e ö 
Zee 4 vo, —8— 4 as a man een e | 
Us, were one audi viſſe ve [4 rf itio, 2 
E bak ieve A good Scholars have ever cal- 2 oftentationis fit loguacior. ' Lo — — 
[a bin but I am certain that thoſe, who in prodicandis 4b . e, e 
value” tliemſelves upon exactneſs, never call him Ap- to boaſt, with the 


he cp. 14+ 
den. Their reaſon, is, becauſe his name was derived ave immortality to 
9 ho 1 i | is works, gy HE!" where doit 
miſe more. falſe than this. None of his books were 
able to reſiſt the inj 
had not told 
ha hy 
fares whom, he placed 
im, t e the paſſage 
r Api * 7 cone (20) Plinins 
F: | 0 10 in 
n Ny lin lexandrian, after, he Was & Ki, underſtand what Plin a Nat. 
er did fd de 17 9 our Apion . —— 
ral famous Proſeſſors practi 2 as than to Hark the 1 e dev e 
(3) Plinjus, lib. oe Pliſtonices, which "ys . which I have 
37; cap- 5: Aul ory very. honourabls meaning 10 2 oy, ; boaſted, ars 
—_ *. tlie reaſon why. he Was called ſo, Sn lie theſe, to 
4 A - the ſon of a man, . . Ph 5 
, » & mie 5 Ilaugonixey.” Upon t | ymbal | 
= roc, ö Y 'haye been manner of, honour to 8. Jo, "ak .4 


» that his 


as 


hi 
j. _ wil Biere, (6): Aulus Gellius 
« © was ve * manner: N Lileri: homo Multis preditus 
< conqueror. eatum rn urima atque Varia eee 
frican. 7 lebres firuntur,. guibug onnium 
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very well the defect of this min's gk for though Ir ue do not pee "i 
. the re- that This Emperor meant h. 22 phy that he confidered n 48, a rormaricer, 
, mark [C]. r à noĩſe a e of His kearhing. Tie was the held of an em. 


2 baſſy, which t inhabitants of Alexandria ſent to Caligula, to .complain of the Jews 
wd yes in their city, wien Lon had great conteſts. ., He went io Rome with two 
(c)/Phis e. Other ties. The J ile, three perſons (c) 10 Caligula to juſtify their con- 
WV. 3 duct. Philo was the head 7 her Embaſſy. Apion, animated win all che hatred: 
Fudaic. lib. 18. which the Egyptians had maintaine for time immettidrial againſt the 1 * N 2 
dogg dell cue the Jews of ſeveral erlies, and inſiſted principally upon a | 
® that there were likely to pro voke the reſentment c Caligula; and t was, 1 . 


— — of 


at de- 
enn . e nacng- while rt N ng 


2 Ke. pb. 4» dedicated temples and altars to him d). One of the chief works of A . Fami 
» je Egypt. It is without doubt in this book, that he ns 2 
472 BA ply, as to merit a lace amongſt, the twelve aubars,, which Pliny INES . 
fe) Pl. 1s 36 hl ubject (e). He in the ſame work ſeverel ot, ews;) but he was not "10 
Dll. 47. ap. content with abuſing chem upon wle occaſion whi ven” him in his Anfipuities of . 
5 bt, de eee bh die ac d l g's L nal obliged. / 
to ae the e e aries e ach d thrown upon FJ. 
was not living when this confutation was written ; for we have an in it Con- Alexand. S- 


1 7 n — e gue pfte NN — "57 220. 
Ceremonies, our co r 1h ſome 
8 e 2 
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Tag "In Tad word fl laber, und | is 0 im chief gecufation. 
re. ' oxpraſilve-in chis ware lakers A 
oreri, 


b oh en, 36 Golan 
tells us this very and as they were the 
17 Tillemont, OF a — — — 1 was perhaps inſerted Jews of Alexandria, w api pion 47 75 to ac- 
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Wurden. f. 22. ef Mirko” r as is milder, he had 55 be 15 a WY 1 And . not the Ci 
cap. ultimo, pag, like him n Hrname, Whith. ſhewed” this di of Alexandria, which com plained 7 the Jews 
344. Tam ef opinion, that che Scholar was of the ſame was Caligula himſelf, avho comp 


taste with luis Maſter in the *choict of His jet not receiye his ima Into 
6 ote Di on Homets'&intry, be confeſſeq, that this Er 


5 . em. (21). 3; bu TITLE 1 


the 
"5 MH 


of * Ee 
him * an account 1 the comp ES ot Cali 
made Weder ae When he ound * o himſelf, ating to 1 | 
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For that the Jews were the 
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— ny | Theſe words naturally fog 
pion was a Quack | Ec no” on (ephus'wrote'a. r | 
2 — — no is e, | eſies of Apion. 4 
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— _ c ib Pr 2 255 7 ir Mrs A BY ies, not with en 1 % 
word of the Thad ot cre con 2 25 oy ade; prin: ar ey de, but as I 
* um. The Cipttn Aer c ert fats, 1 5 of Ton cm- hd 9 ries a 

tter (e is 40, pi off,"2 rei urg Bat, gal Juas te an hy 
and the » is 8. mou 19) in primo wer ſu in of 2 5 Lhro- gy We Wick 
(20) Compare um numerutt coltinantes, (26). ad by N N Half of het 88 1 
what — theſe words, that Wir Grail im Y.1 tho; it on or AS oo: 
ſays Sympoſ. lib. ond Homer, fince he was received in 24% is levelled” againſt Api t is N 
, 1 3˙ Page as Homer revived. A man, 2 l 


quitat Gentis Fudaicg, (43): | Fx ages 


Ho » we 


1 don i a. i. oo 


ent him from dying of this diſeaſe” amidſt” thi 
Foated of having raiſed the ſoul of Homer from the dead, 19 
country and 1 of chat Poet (). 


his books C 


Fa l Oe Api bes rr 


Atbem 10 conſult a 


an admirable picture of that God 


his Iliad bas given #5 of 


2 the Jeſuit Vavaſſeur CI 


7 bebe * e of the tet of 
16 
- Egypt, into (24), an reati 
8 5 — rf the Fewvs. Wet thels he wrote a treatiſe 
E 
And 2 er d 1 etallic * 


Rory, in which er 
2 all nations, rae 7 che er 16,6. 28 ow 


Hiſtory of the Lion of Anfrocles is known only 
(+5) Trias in the necount of Apion He ſpeaks of it as 5 
8 Aal. G- Wine Aulus ellius en 20 
g cap. 14. 8 another remark. to him; which is . 
why the ancients wore the . ring on the  ſointh finger 
of che leſt hand. | Apiort { ed i tate BY © taken 
| from the diſcoveries, which- were made in Egypt by 
„üb. Anatamy (29); 
2 H. A — ＋ . WAI a by Father Rapin 


with i raps to — 15775 ſeverely taken notice 
EC. adds: “ 5 reader, the pag blunder 
, 'occalianed by his miſunderſtand- 


arthage „Avec i ſecond” Centu 
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r,... 


with's diſeaſe, which requires incifions' in the 


Nor, who'read ie to bis en, — thax t 
' the deſeription, which' that Poet" in ths | 

Jupiter, This error, which was commi 
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by: Father 


) > X © # 


db 0 this. e 00. 15 the (30) Eufanhi 
«« place, where I have given it, when he went 
e the ſchool of the P 


he painted the pictute af 

„et; our Reflector i in ting theſe words of 
uftathius, xa! Ah 5 „„ L e. 8 
&«& painted, has tho proper to render it, a 


64 the Grammarian has re 
ce was ve 
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N To 15 
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place, r painted, as it was {aid 2 E 
reaſon * fore in che ſame ſenſe ah and 3% Vn 3, 8 0 F 
% ſhort that are, oben he went out, anſwers to. ID 
verb chat goes before, eff, he [load by..." Ak pon 
„ all this, if the Reflector law this 0. 
«© fathius, himſelf, I am ſurprized that he mi 
„it fo; and if he took this tranſlation from ſome 
© other perſon, I am fill more ſurprined that he — 
* ſhould to have confulted Fuſbithios having , er wee 
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ſome reaſon to diſpute with Giraldus the character 

2 Pogt, whi | 

Apollinaris had ſor MartiaPs Poetry. Eum in Pu- 


anf literarum centis () i. e. * man 


learning: Bomiztum e eee (3) 80/5 6. cap. 6 and 
Le, . a of our age in els lib. 13. cap. 16 ; 


& 4g on of teat Mf 5, 1. 20: cap 
H anz. bm 2 prærer (7) - "x 4+ 
r Le. e 8h 


1 
ef, o age in Learning kim 13th chaperr of (4) 16m, I. 13. 
his 12th book. ve him another qualification, 
Wich i no less 22 than” that fearningy 5 (2) fem be 23s 


which is, that Apollinaris had nothing of that 


(10 3 lib. 
dantie 


18. cap. 4+ 


firſt; tion, but was 
abſolutely wrong in it. The dignity of the Profeſſor 
2 was 


1 * 2 


pln lied him (2, 85 ee 


| CE HE mg 
8 m genteel manner in which 


inion upon a q Gram 


3 this ag 10 be ieee him . 
by AY, r with an gere w. N ng lu 
der t 


mar, without waiting for the judgment of the Gram- 


marian.” This forwatdneſs was infupportable ; how- ' fore 


ever Apollinaris did not correct his miſtake, without 
commending him in a 2 manner. Tum 


1 leniterque, L Laude, uit, te, mi fill, quod in 
| 1 Catonem, de quo nunc 
« queeritur, quis fueri gre, auditianculi tamen 
(11) Aul. Gell. © quadam 4 ae fami 4 aſperſus es (11): That 
No. 2 25 is, „Upon this Apollinaris ga him in a, mild 
13. cap L Wb" pond as was his r. 
c perſon „ commend my 0 ou 
« are” ſo young, and 152 r of chis . 
„ whom we are inquiring about, NE Conn 
« "ſomething Cs Sn of Cato.” | 
Ms 1H. e a 3 fo learni in a very 
1212 ke woke CE 
be was perſon, w = 
— id Sulluſt thoroughly : ** 7 4 wt fend, ſays be, 
— irrifit illaſt- © apen the ſhell or We of a : thought 1 7 penetrate 
1. 
ill fa- , ' to the blood and marrow f it.“ Negus pri mam tan; 
75 ma di = vum cutem ac ſpectem ſententiarum, fed ſanguinem = 
pr: 9-4 2 RS. ifm ac medullam 3 15 erwere  atque 
ee ee icers penitus præilicaret. iharis Andi the 
Aul. Gellius, lib. fronical humour of Socrates of 8 himſ 
18. cap. 4+ R 4 congrats 


in a ages | 


the meaning of which he he day be- 
„ Without able 'to give any anſwer S it. 
He asked him what difference Salluft intended between 


Hpol- n when he. tells us, that Cu. Lentu- 
| ber incertum flolidior an_wanior (1 3). The ( (13) Salluſtius, 


to learning replied with an air 


* 
I „ and 
that he never gave the trouble of explajn- 


ing what all the world underſtood, However did 
not refrain from ſhewing very 4; gry ignorance 
upon the queſtion propounded ; but when he faw 
that he was preſſed more cloſely, and expoſed to ri- 
dicule, he hurried away under pretence of having by- 
ſineſs ſomewhere elſe. Ax s afterwards ex 


plained this paſſage of Salih, and ld du ar. 


us ſignifies a knave, and folrdus a rude ſtupid — 2 | 


The words of Aulus Gellius are ſo very expreſſive, 


and deſcribe the fact ſo well, that they deſerve to be 
youre um ille rictu oris. laber unge ductu cuntemm 


fe oftenden:, rem di qua quereretur, & hominem 


ipſum, gut quereret ; » 4 „ inquit, & a- 
las & ſanguinem, feenti divxi, * 


e 

« perſpicere & elicere ſoles, non illorum, qua procute 
«© 7a vulgo tf rotrita fant. . Mb * 85 "= 
« g flolidior & vamor, 2 gra r . ae. 
* nitatem & e 


. = 


"+> APOLLINARIS SIDONIUS (CAIUS SOLLIUS), an eminent Chriſtian writer 


1 and Biſhop in the fifth Century, was born of a noble family in France. His father and 
grandfather were Prefects of the Pretorium — (a). There are different accounts of his g. 754 vam 


his works that he was born; at IL. Sidonii Apollin- 
9315 eee — ne 
„and Euſebius in Philoſophy (e). He made J 8 


Du Pin, 


Sciences, but particularly in Poetry and po- 2%. P 
Lite. 5. 292- edit. lite Literature. After he had left the ſchools he applied himſelf to the profeſſion of Far 3: pr * 


country, but it appears from ſeveral pa 


We and very probably about the year 430 105 
aa 22 amon . he cons Hoenius in Poe 
ce, Hip. 4 11 igious progreſs in the ſeveral Arts and 


— Allobrog. i: He load, 90 0» the "iy of * Who was "Conſul, 


9 1 7 Ane i 


1 5 


K TIN writer.) He x 
EN but 
preſerved none but thoſe, which he thought 
thy of being continued down to * 
leded himſelf de nine books, vr 

of his letters. His chief 


Majorianus, and 
a collection of Poems, FRY to his 


ticular ects. His letters 
e ee g b 


a 


L 20 
2 4 
CT, 
n 


Ha 
4 


5 


7 
> os 
#3285 


FI 

5 

With 
Rn 
THE 
Berk 

bin 

; 


1 
EEE x 


tory... There are but few. in which be. (poke of . 
® be. Joanie, of 


with ſome extra ſhew:.the ſtate of the church 
Kh Sin extra. fonvaths, 
_ | book he gives us the portrait of a Biſhop of "Toulouſe 


IF 
5 
8 
The 
TE 
8 
1H 
2 
2 
GY" 


3 
[ig 
IHE 
5 — 


er 


ſormerly, he found him entirel) changed; that 
1 
eie 5 r Was 
1 ol mf 


furniture was he had 
Ul t thing but „ curtains Vent, Ref. d 
Without feathers, a table without an ' coyering i: 
eee Fi and that pale e giver at his 
abitus wire, gradi, Puuur, color, ſermo religia 
coma ＋ 45 7 ies tripodes fell e, cili 


72 Ht ibus 7 
15: The Z be 6 Fig, nl or 


nec, 7 carnibus abundans, ut paring © Gerte 5 


| g. 4 a abi eu, 2 55 fr 255 Ws 1 ndulgens. 
leered,. whe ti tg whe who gon by Ma, 9 _ 
güne was, whether he was « Monk, a Clerk 


Penitent: He was a 2 505 that he had been latel 
mes mm his own, « ire. Cu 25 


mY #4 4 +4 * f 541 1 


* 3 , w 


F 


Hiſtor, lib. ra. 


-, 
* 
—< 
* 


and afterwards ge. * 


„ 
4 ec 440 4 . b - & "ia. 2 LIE 8 & LS * 


WL, . e — 220 an 
clericum, penitentemne ? dixerunt, nuper impato 
cerdotio fungi, Ys Mig ror fattioſe ligaſſet civicus 


amor. Mr. Du 


ſerves upon this I}, (r) Bis hb. 
SSR that an. 5 


2. tom. 3. 


iſe, rr furniture of a rote He op on” 251, 252. 


2 _—_— the firſt Letter of the 6th: 

that the cuſtom of Rogations was inſtituted by St. Ma- 
mertus Biſhop of Vienne. It is ſaid by ſome Writers, 
D and that he on- 


K gue [ape tins . ws lei- 


tabantur maxim aul imbret aut ſerenitatem 


deprecaturæ (4). But St. Mamertus fixed the time and (4) Ibid. 


manner of celebrating them, and appointed that * 
ſhould be attended with 4 gry of 
veral others followed this —_ le 2 St. Mamertus, 


A |  Earope 9). Inte 17 L pen 
gin Europe ne 
8 


9 Book bag = * 
were calehrated with grea 
n e to dard Peer 


15810 * 344 16800 1 


{9 apes Lead 
vena >< 
number 


wn? 


highly ap 
| wilt the thle-of.-Count (g). 
the Panegyric, which he had written in honour, of him, by. raiſin; * 
Governor of Rome, and after wards to the dignity. of a Patrician, ape | 


82 „ een ee er hamerrig 


« Jeſs attention, 


* 
1 
* — 


Ind which we find in the gth Tons Wh 


Avia of the Empire, and 
fed, A 
learning 


in return for which Apollinaris compoſed 


cee fang nel 1 e ſpeech, 
ich he mad upon the choice of a Biſhop of 


7 Book, + 
ſhews' us how: great a taſk it is to chooſe-a 


' onde Moot i: oh i _—_—_——_ 8 
a * name a Monk, he, it will 


ropet D and not Wr 4 
„Fler e e en 2 
app that he may betome con 
Ei man Tan he lb . 

2 , a man o e 
or e will ger him to ridicule . 


will be ſux 


« cruel; if a of gentle diſpoſition, 

« will be obj . e 

«ſimplicity, af be deſpiſed a ignorant and 

lor 70 a man of ſagacity, he will be 

« avoided as à man of; cunning * deſign. If 
7 92 I chooſe a man of diligen | and application, he 
Will be repre as ſuperſtitious; if a man of 


will be thought negligent. If I 
„ chooſe a — „ eee he will 
« be called covetous IF 1 23 
«« one of the Clergy, thoſe, bg ure above. him, will 
5 n iſe him, and thoſe who are below him, will en- 
an, "<7 Age and ſeniori in the Clergy: are al - 
« nr thing 
« ſon's having been ſeveral in Orders gave 
«< him. the merit, which he wanted in all other re- 
«Ap ; and as if it were ſufficient to deſerve a Bi- 
rick to have Rved a long time without having 
« lived well. We find among the Clergy ſome, who 
<< have been their whole liſe negligent in the di 
«<< of their ſunctien, and indulged themſelves in all 
* the intemperance of the tongue, ready to engage 
<«< in parties and faQtions, a to charity, always: 
«« fall; of envy; and ambition ; and yet notwithſland- 
o ing towards the end of their life they endeavour to 
«+ gam a Biſhoprick, and want to govern: others at 
a time when they have occaſion - to be governed 
< themſelves.” Hie qui. nominatur, 1 infuiunt, non epif- 
cept, fed potins abbatis complet officinm ;/ & intercedere 
tragir pro animabus apud califtem, quart pro curporibus 
apud terremmm judicem poteft. Sed quis non exacerbaſ- 
cat, cum videat ſardidari virtutum 'fenceritatem crimi- 
nations witiorum I Si eliginms, hunilem, <ocatur abjec- 
i proferious' eredtum, ſuperbire cenſetar,.. di mi- 
ates inſtitutum, . propter imperiti am creditur: irvidendus 
& D docimm, propter ſcientiam clamatur infles 
7 feverum| tanguam erudelis horratur ; fi indul- 
aal culpatur. 
Tus; 12 em, viratur a. Sidi 
ſtitioſus decernatur 3 remiſfum, negligens Judicatur.' Si 


22 cupidus 3 fi guie tum, pronuntiatur. ignarus. Si 


abftemium: Ins, abu atcipitur : 81 


b 2 ſequentes. erntulantar,  derogant antece-. 
Lt. Nam ita er iis pauci, quad religuorum, pact 
Aidtum, folam clericatus diutarnitatens) \pro. reretis. — 
mant calkeulandam'; ut net in antiſtite conſecrando, non. 
aten witint wigere, ſed eaten d ta 


diu po- 
tins, guam bend vivre, debeat accipi ad ſummum _— 


curdalium adipiſcendum, pro omnium gratiarum 

$0, decoramento, Ienocinamento. EL 9 — 32 in * 

niſtrands fegnes, in obloquendo celeres, it traQatibus ati, 
in /editionibus occupati, in taritate infirmi, in ſ@tione . 
rebut, in emulationute 1 Aabileu, in ſen- 


tentiarum affertione, nutantes, nituntur regere ecclefiam, 


4. neceſſe erit per ſenefiam. As ſuch à diſ- 
Tack might offend he de ofthe Church, 


You. It niet 


„by whon he had che children pi une Bild 
Uinaris fell into the - hands: _ — 

Majorianus's reſentments, ſo tes he created hi it the rol civility, *. 
a Panegy 
udded: chat he had a ſtatue erected to him at Rome (J and Was 
In the year 467 the 


Makes i 


u mike but it was impt 


at preſent; as if a per John 


Si femiplicem,.. depicitur ut bru- 
My fuper- 


89 
Lyons, in, os 22 = Me” 


However: the; reputation. of his 


„5 which Was 


ric in his 


Emperor e rewarde 


f TN 
197 v 11 e at 
. fooke, be . — 
bh: 1 manner, by . that 
to reflect upon a great mahy 1 on 


of the e ir ge, hat not mentioning} 


Ar thoſe, 8 
by wh be by 'by, 


5 means declare their eres ets were 

many in that church, who ſer tt hte wer 
e that all, wh me- 
rited it, — it. Having thus diſpoſed them 
to approve choice, which he was about to 

he — — in the name of the Holy Ghoſt, 
that he was not 2 by any ſecular conſidera- 
tion, by money, or intereſt ; and red at laſt, that 


— implicius, who was a Clergyman 
extolled, 


of that Church, and whoſe character he 
And becauſe they had all ſworn to follow his advice 
in the election, Adee in the name of the Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt, that it was Simplieius, Who 
muſt be B 2 and of that 
Province. the moſt remar circum 
ſtances wi to the diſcipline of the Church, 


which are to Wund in Sidonius's Letters. T 


inſorm us likewiſe of ſeveral things relating to the BY. 


. time, to whom Sidonius wrote, and Who 
n according to the cuſtom. of 
works were publiſhed with.the Com- 
— Baprita Foul at Baſ 1542 in 80 ; and 
at Lyons 1552 in 80, by Elias Vinetus (6). The learned (5) Cave, Hif. 
Savaro in 1 599 publiſhed an edition of them at Paris Li, p. 292 
in 4to; in which an infinite number of errors are correct- 
ed, with excellent notes, which fully explain the text, 
and contain a great many very uſeful and curious re- 
marks. It might have been imagined, that this/edi-, 
tor had left to be attempted in any future edi - 
tion ; but this did not deter Father Sirmond, who , 
— — this Author before Savaro's edition 
from pulſing Sidonius's works at Paris in/ 
8yo, — 4 wi which ſhewed his great ſaga - 
city, and the extent of his learning. For tho! it ſeem- 
ed that nothing had eſcaped the exactneſs 2 
yet: Father Sirmond ſound a great mang"ehingp;; thee 
deſerved am explication and remarks, which had been 
omitted . os — and his notes are ſo judicious, and 
learned, and curious, that they are far — 
varo's in the opinion of the beſt judges. 
Mr. Du Pin — (7); it — — (7) Pag- 283 
tions ; and it were to-be-wiſhed, that we had another 
edition, in which the notes of both thoſe. commentators 
were included. Since Father Sirmond's death, his 
edition has been with ſeveral additions in 
4⁰ (d) at Paris 1652. Dr. Cave mentiona an edition an (8) Dr.Cave fays 
of Sidonius, Hanov. 161% in 8vo. Our Authors works n 4 in 
are in the Bibliotheca Patrum, Tom. VI. 


p- e Dr. Cave 9 — — 
ral works of 3 — — 


Hi 8 Orleans — 
0 f: e 
tv in-the th Lene ofthe 8k Book, winch 
| — Orleans, bur 
it. Exegeras mihi, 


operis —_ perfpetta te 
inchoaſſe. . that he begun this e 
at the requeſt of Leo, Caunſellor of King Evariges; 
but he does not mention any authority ſor this aſſer- 
tion; and it is evident that this muſt be applied to the 
the Sth Boolc, 


(7) Du Pin, 4; Any Intereſt or ſollicitation on his part (i), 1 which 
ſupra. 


* 7 


) Care, ubt 
(1) Tp 1 


So CP» © 
pud Cave, 


— 
* 


| antient E 


the church. The Bi of Clermont being v 
chius, Apollinaris, who was then my a L 


rity [BJ. Clermont beſieged” by th 

20. J Gat city, e — 2c the fines 
| taken about the year 480 he was obliged to retire, but | 
King of the Goths, and continued 2 ws 
lon before his death, as we are informed Turonenſis 

che adminiſtration of his church by two ſeditious Prieſts, but one 
* very miſerable” manner, he was reſtored about a year after with | 
not long ſurvive this; and having appointed * * runculus, who — Biſhop of 1 
gres, for his ſucceſſor, he died in peace the 2 1ſt of Auguſt 487, as Du Pin tells us (n), (=) Pag. 257. 
or in 482, according to Dr. Cave os Olearius (n). Du Pin informs us; that he had beets (.) pies. 
fifteen. years > Biſhop,” and had lived , fixty fix years, His feſtival is ſtil] obſerved in the 5. . 
church of Clermont, where his memory is held in veneration. . Te left three Chil- e. Jaw 1510. 
4 whom he had by Papianilla before he was räiſed to the Biſhoprick, Apollinaris a 

and two daughters Noſeia and Severiana (c). He is the moſt elegant () Yi Sian, 
writer of apy eek both in 8 yerfe, ſo that lavdins Mamertus tiled him the Prince e. 

o& Qrators in oft eminent among the Learned, and the Reſtorer of the 
"i we writings' confirmed this character of him ; they are full of ge- 
nicts and hre; we find in them mam excellent, agreeable, and lively thoughts 3 there is 

4 copiouſneſs and variety, which furptiſes and charms the reader, His expreſſions 
Q 2 — ſignificant and — + Bars but => uſes ſome hraſes which are not 

re Latin, though there is a wit in them. His manner of 

wing; is tral Epiſtolary, that Bt K ae ch and full of points and diverting 
thoughts. 5 he 225 in deſcriptions and portraits of perſons and things,” Which are the 
chief ornament of his writings. However his too great fubtilty joi to his profound 
learning renders him ſometimes very obſcure; and his expreſſions, — and com- 
pariſons are frequently too bold and affected. He had a ready talent at 2 but he did 
not ny eee Wannen (P). * 

* ee in his Notes, 2 Counſellor 0 K 


uricus or Exariges. Afollmii Pyt 14 e, 


WOT EY 


e 


e Du Pin, aj 
- &APOLLI ** 


It is plain thereſare; dt Dr. Cave was 
in ſuppoſing, that Sidonius tranſlated the 


hagorici tam, non ut 
icomathus fenior à Philoftrati, , fed ut Taſeins Vittorianus 
— on, ſchedio exſeripfit, quite juſſeras, miſt 3 quam 
feſtino, ce tor Fecit in 1 
tur bida & precepts & opica tranflativ. Dr. 
that Sidonius tranflated this Liſe of 
Ade 2 — into Latin; but it is evi- 
dent from Father Sirmond's Notes upon 
that Leo had deſired him to ſend him a erf 
ſtratus's Life of Apollonius, which Sidonius accordi ingly 
and at the ſame time acquainted Hind, that it 
bad been tranſcribed from the manuſcript, which 
Victorianus had reviſed. He tells him likewiſe; that 


2 


rianus are not the names of Authors, who "wrote 
— 22m who” nor of ancient of 
books, — © Dara who were di with the title 
and who corrected at their leiſure 


| — 
vitam ſeripſerim, negue feribarum 2 
—— gui ab antiquariis menus 
ta per otium & animi gratia — Fath 
mond obſerves, that there are ſeveral manu 


Ly, in which it appears, that Nicomachus'and Vie 
_ - tofjanus' took the fame. 


pains with the 
Hittorin. Mie find the following wards in thoſe ma- 

ts. --Nicomachas. Dextar V. C. emendavi ad ar. 
cmpluta pat entis mei Clementiani, ab urbs condita. Wie 
tarianus — — $ his, And in 
another place: Emendavi Ni ,i¾Fd é Flac, V. C. 
* fe apud Hamam, ab urbe condita. Vigo 
emendabam domnis Symmachis. A 


„ina 
there n two Nicomachus's, Sidonius to 


diſtinguiſn them, added che epithet of Senior. With 

regard the word Tranflatio in the paſſage above - 
from | Sidonius, al ra LT obſerves, 

r 

copy's as a the Fey ok 

Book, where he he — of the 

1 iptint, 'toattimgue - TRANSLATOR #4 


3 


the th 
s of nis 4. | 


eftimus ' ex 3 
and again in the Ir th Letter of the/ en de eg 

TRANSPERENDS. RNuricius likewiſe in the 8th Letter » 
ta Sidonius ſays; Codicem namgque quem de fratre meo 
heontio me recipere juſſeratis, TRANSTUL18$8 me fa- 


by the word ex- 


teor ; Which he explains afterwards 


As ſoon as he was raiſed to the Biſhoprick, he 
| ed himſelf to thoſe ſtudies, which were fuitable to x9 


1 by Biſhop. 


| 85 of charity towards the poor of his 


of that 


Life of Apollonius Tyanæus into Latin; and that Mr. 

Bay le has committed ſeveral errors in note [I Jof his ar- 
tice of APOLLONIUS, where he aſſerts that Nicoma- 
chus, and Victorianus, and our Author, mow each of 
them a lye of that Impoſtor. 


[BY bn which be ated auith tht greare een 1 


function. His reputation for knowledge and wiſdom 


was fo-welt eſtabliſhed, that being ſent for to the ci 


of Bourges, the See — 9 4222 all the Bi- 


ſhops una of chooſin 
Ho appointed r as we 'obſery 


1 g note; and his choice was univerſall 
He was actuated by a truly Epiſcopal ſpi- 
ioceſe 3 
diftributed among them whatever he was poſſeſſed of, 


_— ſold his plate to ſupport them, without the 
_ who was obliged to buy them 

we nh. er at his own expence and 
with nce of Ecdicius his brother-in-law a · 


'. bove fo thou Burgundians, who had been com- 


pelled to leave their country, He viſited his Dioceſe 
5 and was one of the firſt Biſhops in 
France, who introduced into his church the cuſtom of 
Si. Rogacim, which had been juſt before inſtituted by 


Mamertus Biſhop of Vienne (10). In ſhort, as he (10) Du Pin, 
mo- p. 250. 


undertook the c of his See with the 
deſty and diffidence, ſo he executed it with equal in- 


l gs in times of the utmoſt perplexity and 


Quad  munus ſumma cum modeſtia ſu freptum 
puri cum ſanctitate ac vigtantia. turbi ſimi; tempori- 
= maximaſque inter diffieultates tum privatas tum 
licas ad mini ſlrawuit (11). 
book de Viris illu 
account of his excellent genius and learning, and recom- 
mended his performances both in 
us, that he was animated with à true Chriſtian reſo- 
lution amidſt all the ravages of the Barbarians, Which 
at that time — and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf like a Catholick Father and Doctor. Script va- 
ria & grata volumina,” & ſans dudrinæ. mo' f 
quidem tam divinis quam bumanis ad integrum imbutus, 
acergue ingenio, feripft ad diverſos * metro vl Nod 
compſtum infigne olumen, in quo quid in literis palſis 
12 Verum in Chriftians vigore pollens iam inter 
rbare ferocitatis duritiem, quæ eo tempore Gallus 
oppreſſerat, — Pater & Doctor hahetur W. 


proſe and verſe, tals (1) cn. 


Gennadius Maſſilienſis in (11) Pita S:dont 
(12), having extolled him on _ ubi ſa· 


crAPOL IAN ARI 8 the 


univerſally eſteemed the greateſt man of his 


APO 


younger [A], ſon of à famous man of the ſame name, 
e eee e en e — ů 6h hgh He was 
age, ve rarer —ůů ono ra 


accurate and nervous defender of the faith againſt all ita enemies, 
«) King, on tbe FJereticks (a). He was highly valued by the moſt eminent perſons of that age [ CJ. Vinos 
. 4. Larinenſis repreſents him as a very extraordinary man, that be had d m acν if , 


ſublime learning; that in many volumes be had overtbrotm hervſien, and 


dt errors dþ- 


te to the faith ;- that in thirty large and noble books, be bad moſt convinititg! ed tht ca- 
fl 9 ge kg /y buff 


lumnies of Porphyry z that it 
might bave been 
(5) — Li- rel (b). 
rin. ommontt. „ phyry were much ſu 
f, prefers Apollinarius to Baſil and St. 
; a gical Learning (d). 


drawn and 
Hie. 161 * 


a . 1. Is 


neceſſary to underſtand and expla 
man entertained the moſt grots 


d be too long to retite all bis ports by 
with the chiefeſt pillars of the church, hau be unt fallen imo he 

— — us (c), that the books which Apollinarius wrote againſt Por- 2. EY 
to thoſe of Euſebius and Methodius on the fame» ſuhject 1405 owt: 


His words, as we find them in Suidas- ( (Je cc tis purpoſe; 
Apollinarius, al, and Gregory Nazianzen defended the Divinity of Chriſt better than 
any either before ox after them, in compariſon of Wr 
ed but a child. They had not only an extraordinary 
ing, but their lives were ſo attracting, that whoever eit 
by them; but the moſt — corifidered of theſe ther was 
Apollinarius (f). Philoſtorgius adds O that the reafon-why Apollinarius'excelled"our Bafil () 1 Glen my 
and Gregory was, that he was ſkilled: in the Hebrew 
in the holy Scripture. 
aſtical Hiſtorians, and thoſe Fathers who — againſt 
and monſtrous hereſics that were ever invented; for he 


which inne he 


14 1 


Nazianzen, with regard to THeO- 8 
3 tom. 3. p- 5 
(4) Idem, 


(e) In * 


rn — was eſteem- 


———— 
faw or heard them, was 


Which is Abſolutely Lr King's 
If we may believe the Rode . mr 


Apollinarius, this great and good 


laid, < that the only begotten God, who is the Judge of all Men, the Author ef - Life, 


(5) Gregor. Na- « and the Deſtroyer 


of Death; was mortal, ſuffered in che ver) Codhead, und even 


an. if. Fe £5, died wich the body, and was reſtored to lite by the Father (b).“ He is alſo 


Ib. 6. cap. 27. 
Page 255» 


2 the Younger]. He is called ſo to 
gal lieu, , Gas who bore alſo the name 
af Apollinarius, and is ſtyled the Elder. His family 
was of Alexandria ; but he himſelf firſt taught Gram- 
mar at Berytus (1), and afterwards at Laodicea. He 
was very well verſed in the Greek learning, and in po- 
lite Literature. Being at Laodicea he there married, 
and (perhaps aſter his wiſe's death) entered into Prieſt's 
— Orders (2). After the death of Conſtantius (3), Julian 
Eccleſ. lib. 2. his, ſucceſſor gave our Apollinarius a fair opportunity 
21. 2- 163: af acquiring much Flory. For that Emperor having 
err 1720, made a n+ by, ck the. — 
fol. ' ed, to inſtruct their children in the Greek learning, 
6G) 2 and to read any of the n 
and his ſon undertook to ſupply this The 
Father being a ſkilful Grammarian, wrote a Grammar 
(4) Idem, lib. 3. adapted to * of che Chriſtian Religion (4), 
«ap. 16. p. 191. Which ſigniſies, I ſuppoſe, that inſtead of explai — - 
| ules. by — of Heathen Writers, he imi 


61) Soy in 


his rules 

5 — ſuch a manner, that inſtead of tlie 
2828 chey had originally, he made them ſig- 
nify ſom to the Goſpel. He 
tranſlated the ks of Moſes in hezoi verſe, and ex- 


ts f 3 5 
{5) Idem, ibid. expreſſion of the anci . 

(6) Zozom. Hip. Nys (Eh, that Apollinarius wrote the Hiſtory: of the 
13. 7 95: A. Old. Teſtament. in hetoie verſe from the 

Reading, | © * the\zeign of King Saul, and divided it into — 

3 11 each of which. bore the name of a letter 

of the alphabet, which was prefixed to it. That he 

wrote Comedies in imitation of and alf6 

n Euripides and Pindar. He adds, 1 iht if men — 


to 
uſed 


admire his g — — in all kinds 
of writing and 12 whereas the ancients appli- 
ed themſelves to one fort. of ſtudy omy. But 


men does not diſtin the ſather from the ſon, and 

aſcribes to the latter ſome: books, which Socrates gives 
to the former. Voſſius (7) alſo aſcribes to A — 
the Elder, a Paraphraſe on the P 
which has been ſometimes printed fingly, ey is + alſo 

ndix to the Bibliubecs Putrum 


— 
(3) Lit, at Paris in 1 Cave (8) is of inion, 
Var þ 17, that this Apollinarius * the author of 0 in- 


ns, . titled Chriftus Patiens, i. e. ** Chrilt's Paſſion,” which 
| . -is- uſually printed with the works of Gregory Na- 


(7) De Hiftor. 
Graec. lib. 2. 


Cap» 18. p. 252+ 


—— 


W that there were different degrees of digriity in the Deity, ant 


« that 


aint, eder the ane of that ther Moreti with- 
out quoting any authority, and even againſt the poſitive 
evidence 85 — and Zozomen ſays, that Apolli- 
narius the Elder was not very learned; whence he com- 
ä —— 
aſcribed to the father. 
—— 
i ius iſhop, on which oe- 
caſion Photius 2 does not know whence that 
Author has took particular (9). But T hiloſtor- 
———— 2b thay of. A- 
chanaſius (10), of Jerom (11), who had been Apolli- 
narius's diſciple, and of Rafinus (12), 2 
to the City, of which he was Biſnop, che ate (10) In Ep. Sy- 
not whether it was Laodicea in Syria, or that 7 <4 Euſcbium 
in Phoenicia of Libanus : 'kalface — es: — 
— Author (13). But Mr. Baſnage (14) atme (17) De geg. 
o Suidas; thap arenen aer Di. bees. 
the =; built by (12) H. lib. a0. 
Seleucus, and the ſiſter and rival of the Sve of Antioch, . 
which being near the ſormer was ſoon infeRed With les Creed, pag 
2 5 $ 
Siriæ appellawit (i 50, . — (14) In Dilſer- 
., „ ee de Her 


) Philodlorgiue, 

5 it. Eccleſ I. . 

N. 15. edit. 
tom. 3. 


magna, 4 A 
. ns fas 0 ore, 9 ——— goa 
"$7 piftole D. C 
"rhe fam ad Cæſa- 


187 Highly valued by the' moſt eminent per ſons 
aye.) r dren e for ofthe e ac. 
3 . — * 
St us (16). Leontivs (15) . 

1 —— ee. 
linarius boaſted; that at ho had rived levers robin St. Gy ex 
Athanaſius, Serapion, eminent perſond 2 , 
of his time. —— likewiſe a fragment of a Letter 1 
of our Author, in which he che letters which 

he received from St. A His 
— and figned as De- 
puties of an orthodox Biſhop. It does not appear, that 
St. Athanaſius ever broke off the friendſhip between 
them. St. BaſiF in his 82d Letter tells us, that 


St. Athanaſius and al the orthodox Bi 
rom in his 64th Letter tells us, that he often 
him at Antioch; and had a pogo en fr bm, 
and had learned 2 great” many things of him. 


find likewiſe many teftithonies to the adults of Du 
his character in many other ancient Writers (17). 4h * 


<, that the myſtery of dur 

(i) Theodoritus, — — * But if we ri 
. Ec. 1. 5. they were only — which 
* e _ {D}; and which ke does not ap 


(2) HF Ec 
. (ee 
of an intelligent 


Naagz. ce Was, according to St. 5 
* 1 60 or, as Caſſian words it (o), tha 

60) De Incarn, cc allowed 

Chrif. Ib. 1. ps 


v APD 


on was lim 
confider theſe heavy cha 
pollinarius's adverfaries drew frori his real"opi. 
pear to have ever maintained himſelf. It — ir | 
— real ſentiment was, that e the | 
without a ſoul, or at leaſt with SE a ſenſitive ſoul, but 
„the want of which was ſupplied | 
(1) m. adds.the ſame Hiſtorian: (0, did Apollinarius differ from 
followers admitted the Conſubſtantiality-of the blefſed . The fame will a 
(m) On the Creed, _ following "authorities, quoted by my Lord Ki 
eprefſion, that 
had not an buman foul; or à rational ſoul ; for he 
him a ſenſitive ook wen brats; but denied hum to have à teaſonable one, as 
1247. et Vineentius Lirinenſis writes ( p), that Apollinarius affirmed, That thert was not in our (8) Comment. 


deset, Ice the Hildlah foul was dc ded 
rg6s, it will appear that 
Logos, or Son of God 


the Divinity.” In tlis only, 
Orthodox, for he and his 


(1). „The hereſy of Apo Mea 
(n) aſſumed fleſh without 4 foul, 


* 
4 Saviour body an human ſoul, at leaſt not fuch a ont wherein was mind and reaſon ; but * . 


„that (. inſtead thereof his Divinit 122 its room and place. So that in ſhort, the 


. 4 ertor: of Apollinarius was this; 


et r yet 


-6C., 


— — actions and offices thereof.” 


ang: even before 


2. Epir. Her. 


man Was d 05 Her. ao fr. 


Chriſt in his beco 


, that is he had no reaſonable human ſoul, but his Divinity "med all 

-Nazianzen adds (7); that 

ined that the human nature was not afſumed by Chriſt, but that he brought it with '* 

* im from heaven. To ſupport this opinion, he quoted ſome pa 
98 for inſtance theſe words (), No man has aſcended 

m heaven, even the Son of Man ; whence he conc 

deſcended from heaven, and that he 


Was not tn * 


pollinarius main- (+) 7 Sud 

cap- 27», 

from the Scripture; VI 

to heaven, ut be that came abwh1 (+) John ii. 13. 
that Chriſt was the Sor of 


brought his own fleſh from 


thence, chat ſame fleſh» whichhe hat already, in heaven and which was-eterhal and blend. 


ed with his Own ſubſtance E] — Ile alſo alledged theſe words of St. Paul 
(e) 1 Cor. xv. will), the facet man from heaven. + How far St. | 


*I't 


21.180 


2 £23: — rm rats only conſequences, which Apol: 

linarias's drew from his real opinion.] 

It 1 — — about theo- 

logical ſubjects, to charge an adv 

6 «pan that may really or ARE be drawn 

opinion. This was the caſe of Apollinarius, 

as appears expreſly by che words of Theo toter, who 

charges him with denying the redemption and ſalva- 

13) Hif. Fecl:. tion of the ſoul. ( Since the Word, ſays he (18), did not 
5. cap. 3. P. ** take upon him an human foul, a to 
194. linarius's opinion, he could not mY any aſſiſt- 


„ reſtrial,//is worſhiped by the. — whilſt 
the ſoul, tho, created in the image of God, re- 
r -. ny hen her, ſtill involved in the ſhame and 
| ray from *pollara opinion, 


n pore. which he. 3 admit. The 
| may be ſaid of t 5 


vVvVich l. Theſe a 5 NP which Apdlli- 
L 4 ih narius was not bound to admit of in his ſyſtem. He 
cCeould aufwer, that a body wich a a ſenſitive dd at, 


E 
| 
i 
EF 
Z 
en 


Al à rational 1 55 b 2 
1 y the gxample 
92 55 bow ſuffer and die 
ty be 254 have ad 

ration OY 
Cit boy when the Diviniy united with the dy 
came to 
does not ſuppole that the Deity itſelf died. But that 


2 J ee 
ged upon inarius, were only dangerous 

Fn A which, according to his adverſaries, fol- 
lowed; from his opinion, we ſhall tranſcribe here a 


8 e D 

o; Pa — ely, ſays t learned 1 20 
oe 7 xo le Fache apprehended to he attended with moſt. 
a readful conſequences z for if Chriſt had been deſti- 


Gregory is to be credited in this, e leave 


our 
vine Nature: 'which is urged to very 
“ good purpoſe by Epi (21) againſt theſe here- Adv. He- 
« ticks; re by Eph tly aſks them, G. 77. 
ho Chriſt could be 


„ and troubled (as it 

« is ſaid of him in — 21 ) if he had not (22 (24) Tom. 22 
bad an human He i aferibe that to in —— 

« matter m ridiculous, ' or to the immutable . bn. 


% was blaſphemous.” But (23) to this the Apollinari- 85 King, ule 
ans rejoined, that Chriſt's IO wine. og = 2 ſapra, p. 252. 


Apol- ing heavy c. might well 


that aba. ive and ering (24) ; an (24) br. 
EEE EL 1 62 ba) be. 2 
have no rations} ſoul, y ar wb capable of e. — 
ſation and paſſion. if Chriſt had been void 4+ P. 246, 
A 1 . 
whole eſſence of man, his humanity would have 

been deſective and imperſect. On which account } 
46 1 — anathematiſes Apollinarius ſor 1 4 
*© (25) taking away t 1 Perfect humanity ; (25) 1 
«© and Epi . of mak: cap 22. p. 6g- 


e ing. the incarnation. of «of Chri imperfett, by holding (26) Serm. An- 


corat. p. $02, 


4 that he did not affume Romanus 


« writes (27); — gave bis fleſh our (27) Epiſt. 2. 
« and bis jul for ow 7 But NG ed be. 1 
rd an. uman foul, by consxquencs 


<< rendred his ſalvation defeQtive and incomplete, and 
«, confined it folely to the ſenſitive and bodily: part 
*© of man. For, as Athanaſius proves againſt them, 
one thin could 8 another diſſe. 


n 8)-the body muſt be giv WT 7. 
che body, and the foul for the aud. oe gre fo = 


««. Damaſus of Rome, in the ſynodical Epiſtle, ee Abel. 
which he wrote on purpoſe to condemn that heref) — „ 9 

5* aſſerts in ion thereunto, that Chriſt the Son 

„ ef God our 


by his Paſſion (290) brought fach (29) Aud The- 
4% full ſabvation to mankind, that be freed the- whole odorit. . Ec- 


46 "mar, which aaf intangled by fin, from all ini gui iy. 4 lib. 5. cap. 
% And in another ſynodical Epiſtle penned before- rr 

l — _—_ 2 is-heref Cn 2 

66 uence is Y, 1s de- 

« clared do be the —_ #7 1 man (30), (30) 28 5 

not of | the only, but of the. foul? Tais 4 . . FoA. 

_ — 2 ius held all theſe opinions, — Par 

that they were ſo many conſequences drawn ml te) 

8 nnn ſufficient to. ſhew the 


-[E] Nadi ith e ene « Apollibarics 


17 


is dy ſome writers accuſed of maintaining, that tze 
* body of Chuiſt Was conjubſtantial with his Deity 2 4 
i-| But Mr. Baſnage ſhews that this is falſe (31). For he (3) Ub: a 


Par I'S \ + Ts . # * ; vt) inen 2d . obſerves· Peg. 44 
et 


* 2825 


Re 


4 PO 


our readers to judge; only we ſhall' obſerve with Mr. 


ſearch; for a man's 


opinion, in the works of thoſe who-wrote 


if 


it is not ſafe 0 (=) e 
r | | Apollinaris 
him. As for the K,. 


Baſnage (), 


againſt 


time when Apollinarius began his hereſy it is not exactly known. He was not anathema- 
tized as an heretiek by name till the ſecond general Council at Conſtantinople, anno 38 1. 


But nineteen years before. that, viz. anno 362, his herefy was condemned by a 


Synod at 


Alexandria, in which were preſent Athanaſius, Euſebius Biſhop of Verceil in Piedmont, 


wpeich ſeveral others, without menti 


oning his name. The reaſon of this might be, eitlier 
becauſe ſome Monks were ſent by him thither to 
there is ground in the relation of the Synod (x) for ſuch a conj 
unwilling to believe that ſo great a Doctor of the church could fall into ſo foul an hereſy. 


purge him of the ſuſpicion of hereſy; us 


or becauſe they were () Athanaſ. 
Epil. ad Anti- 


Epiphanius writes, that when he firſt heard of this error, by ſome who came from Mm, b 332. 


he could not believe that a man of his character hade 


ſpauſed ſuch herttical notions, and that 


_ they were only ſame people's miſtaken apprebenſions, wwho could not fathom the depthand proſun. 


dity of ſo great a ſcholar (y). Or elſe they were unwillingito caſt ſo eminent a man out of 
the communion of the church, and therefore would-firſt condemn his hereſy withour-men- 4 
hoping that this might be a means to regain him to the Catholick faith, 


tioning his name, 


Epi b. ad. 
ar. — 


of which he had. been ſo noted and ſtrenuous a Defender. How long before this 8ynod he 


vented his hereſy is not certainly. knbwn ; only it could not be a 


very conſiderable time, 


(=) King, o and not above three or four years at fartheſt (2). The ancient and modern Eccleſiaſtical 


the Creed, pag · 
245, 246. 


we ſhall ſhew in the note [ 


We may obſerve, that Jerom, who ſtudied under A 
linarius, aſſerts, that he was of Tertullian's opinion concerning the origin of the 1oul, 


Hiſtorians and other writers of controverſy aſcribe Apollinarius's hereſy to very bad mo- 
tives, but he has been'very well defended on that account . by the learned Mr. Ba 


r «Airy 


{an) In Bibl. which he ſaid was en traduce, that- is, that as the body Was propagated by the body, 1 0 


Pp» 73. 


„ 4 - 


obſerves that Apollinarias in a letter of his to Serapion 
has theſe words: Forum autem, qui dicunt carnem Deo 
(52) Leont. in conſubſtantialem, magnam inſaniam damnavimus (3 2); 
Bibl. Patr. tom. that is, We condemn the great folly of thoſe who 
4. Part 2. pag- 4 ſay, that the fleſh is of the ſame ſubſtance with the 
—_ « Deity.” Neither did Apollinarius believe, the two 

ſubſtances were confounded and blended together in the 


perſon of Chriſt ;- for» theſe are his-own words: If 


(33) Ap. Theo- a man, fays he (33), have a ſoul and body, which 
doret. Dial. 2. tho united remain ſtill diſtinct, how much more 
tom. 4- P. 112+ „ maſt the Divinity of Chriſt remain unconfounded 
„ with his body.” Notwithſtanding theſe poſitive de- 
clarations of Apollinarius, moſt of the Fathers have 
bitterly inveighed againſt” him as the author of the 
teſt blaſphemies. But this, adds Mr. Baſnage (34), 

| — t. becauſe if Apollinarius drop'd any expreſſi- 
on, which could be taken in an heretical ſenſe, even 
the moſt candid men were apt to object that ſenſe to 


(34) lid. 


him as his own. 2. They charged him with the con- 
„which they drew from his opinion, tho' he 
did not admit them. 3. They aſcribed to him ſeveral 


inions, which were only thoſe of his ſollowers. 
The Fathers too eaſily gave credit to all that was 
ſaid of Apollinarius. See Epiph. Her: 77. 
7 CF] He has been 
Mr. Baſnage.] The famous Petavius, following. So- 
(35) Hit. Eccle. nh account (35), ſays, that both the Apollinarius's 


bb. 28 40. and ſon, were very intimate at Laodicea with 
P- 101. 


£4 


Theodotus Biſhop 
have no converſation with Epiphanius. - But they both 


flighted his advice; and George the ſucceſſor of Theo- 
daotus, having in vain exhorted them again, excom- | 


municated both the father and the ſon ; whereupon 
Apollinarius the Y 


treatment, and confiding in his 


) Petav. der to revenge himſelf, invented his new hereſy (36). 
1 _ But Mr: Bainape' obſerves upon this, that Petavius (as 
4. lib. 1. 


Le well as Socrates, whom he copies) muſt be miſtaken. 

.o f. For Apollinarius, was) very yeung, when he was ex- 
| communicated by Biſhop George; and when he, 

to publiſh his hereſy he was already advanced im years, 

(37) In Ep. 234. if we may believe Nilus (37), and had already 

liſhed a great number of books. Bendes 


and ſuffered very courageouſly, for-the orthodox faith; 


and was afterwards made Biſhop of Laodicea, by the 
orthodox before he began to propagate” his heretical 


8) Baſnage, opinions. How then can this agree with the learned 
1 ſupra, p. 37- Petavius's aſſertion (38) ? Sozomen's account is not more 
(39) Hip. Eccleſ- probable. He tells us (39), that when Theodotus, 


2 25. George's predeceſſor, was Biſhop of Laodicea, Epi- 


Vol. II. 


oil deftede} en 


one Epiphanius a Heathen and | a' Sophilt ; and that 


ounger, nat being ahle to bear this ; | 


eloquence, and in or- 


we may Obſerve that the Synod of Antioch, |which 


Pacr- tom. 12 Was the ſoul by the ſoul. To which Nemeſius adds (as), that Apollinarius ſupported his 


opinion 

as an eminent Sophiſt ſung an h 6 . 

r- of Bacchus, and that A 1 ery then a 
young man, and a ſcholar of Epiphanius, was preſent 
at it! That when Epiphanius, according to cuſtom, 
ordered all the prophane, who were not initiated in 
the myſteries of Bacchus, to depart, Apollinarius the 
father and — 0 with all the other Chriſtians that 
were preſent. is coming to the knowl of the 
Biſhop, he was extremely offended at it, . avs 
gently reprimanded the laity, he pardoned them ; but 


caſt both the Apollinarius's, who were in Orders, out 


of the Church. But in a little time, upon their re- 
penting, he admitted them again. However when 
George was made Biſhop of Laodicea, Apollinarius the 
Younger having kindly entertained Athanaſius, the Bi- 


ſhop excommunicated him ; and would never admit 


him again, tho' he often entreated him very earneſtly 

for it. Apollinarius finding he could not prevail over 

him, out of ſpite and revenge reſolved to diſturb the 
Church, and invented his hereſy for that purpoſe.' Here 

follow Mr. Baſnage's obſervations on this paſſage: I 

++ confeſs, ſays he(40), that all-thoſe who communicated (40 Us: ſupra 
with Athanaſius abhorred George for being an Ari- P. 37, 38. 


an: nor do I deny that both the Apollinarius's 


were Athanaſius's intimate friends ; for Apollinarius 
* the Elder has ſaid in writing, that Alexander Biſhop 
„ of Alexandria had been informed from heaven, 
* that Athanaſius would ſucceed him, and confound 


<6. the-Arians. Athanaſius himſelf on his return from 
of that City, / fearing that they might 
by him be drawn over to. Paganiſm, adviſed. them to 


«« Apollinarius had-broke off all communion , with 
<< Athanaſius, and often earneſtly deſired George to 


„ admit him, he would have been denied to commu- 
nicate with the Arians ? Epiphanius, who was co- 
temporary with Apollinarius, is not only. a- 
pub- bout this application to the Arian Biſhop, but on 
| he had been per- 

ſecuted by the Arians ſoon aſter his excommunication, 


«« che Contrary ſays expreſly- (41), that Apollinatius (1) Her 7. 
<< refuſed to agree with the Arians, and underwent” his —_ he 
dare penis hat Apallitagins publiſh] there on 

loret pretends that inarius iſhed his hereſy ont 

of Sits, and becauſe he had been deprived of t 

government of the Church (42) : But, fays Mr. Baſ- (42) Theodoret. 
nage (43), where Theodoret differs from other Hi- Hf Eccigſ. lib. 


66 LL Cap» 4+ p- 197. 
ſtorians, he does not deſerve much credit. Beſides, 4701 2 
46 P- 38, 39+ 


—— 


A a 


: 2 


APO 


ion by the A ** body that 
2 —_ n be aſſiſting to the fornicators in their lewd actions. 
2. That Moſes would then be guilty of a falſity, ſince he affirms that God refts from all 
(3) Apud Baſ- his Works: (Pb). I is not known when he died, though he was living in the 
ele, time of; Theodoſius the-Great (cc). Beſides his large work againſt Porphyry, and his other 
{ec Labbe, De pieces againſt the Hereticks, Socrates ſays (dd), that he wrote an fition- of the Gol eil Bi Feelef, 
tom. Heck and of the writings of the Apoſtles by way of dialogue after the manner of Plato. And ,. % G 
Sozomen mentions a book intitled Of Truth, againſt the Emperor Julian, and the heathen 
Philoſophers, in which Apollinarius confuted the falſe _— which: the Heathens en- 
tertaineil concerning God, and | reaſoned only 8 principles of common ſenſe, (8) K 
without quoting jug ae, pare ofthe Seripmues de in that fame place Sozomen alcribes'(«) Sorom, 
to qur Apoll inarius books which belong to his father, as we have already obſerved 30% f ge, 
(ff) Tnthe te- UN is alſo. an Epiſtle of our Apollinarius, which we have in the '\re-'207, 208. 
mark [4] 81 The errors ohjected to him were probably the occaſion of the loſs of his 
| . —— W ar the Orthodox had ſo great u dread of the books of the Hereticks, that they 
did not even preſerve thoſe which had no manner of relation to their heteſſes, though they 
might have been of great uſe to the church. It was upon this account, as Mr. Du Pin 
(75) Biblixh. ( gg) obſerves, chat we have ſcatce any of the works of the ancient Hereticks nom re. 2 


Auteurs ps 


4%, tom. 2 pag. Maiming; and that the Eutychians were obliged to give the ſanction of the names of 
l edt, ſome Catholick writers,' as St. a St. Gregory, and St. er 
1693. wander in ace 199 hog them. | | 
60 | Throdater 3 * ä | « (ld arguments. They make revenge, ambition, 
40 Gratian, at che time, when the church of that city or avarice the of all herefies, as if men were 
« was ſo miſerably rent on account of Paulinus and . fo fooliſh as wilfully to renounce heaven ; and as. i 
„% Meletius, that their divifien was like: to occaſion the mind of man, naturally ſubje& to error, coul 
n ſchiſm not only in the Eaſt but even in the Wet. « never go aſtray, without ſome particular and ex- 
by _ Apollinarius's hereſy had already been condemfi- ** ternal motive and inducement (45).” Mr. Baſnage's (45) Baſnage, . 
the Synod of Alexandria in 362, and himſelf Latin words are ſo ſtrong, that we think we ſhall ob- 9 ſipra, p. 40. 
* $f hr tized by Pope Damaſus, as appears from lige the readers by them here. Her ob 
(44) His. Eceleſ- 10 Theodoret himſelf (44). How then is it poſſible, that ſervo, ſays he, adver ſus wveteres & recentiores biftoricos, 
lib. 5. cap. 3. pag. © an before, ſhould now gui plerumgue Hereſes Aucterum witiis potius, quam pun- 
195• * ee FAllen 1 therefore out of — ave alc, Vindie fludium, \Am- 
pollinarius invented his hereſy. But b:tionem, Auri ſacram ſumem omnium eJeon gene- 
« it is NE —— — trices faciunt 3 quaſi cœlum ipſum ge, Aa. 
modern, that they choole rather to render the au- tis 3 errerigue fubjeta mens font mativis externis in de- 
mmer via nequaguam poſſet.. 8 P. 


ApOLILo, a Heathen Deity. See PHCEBUS. . 
APOLLODORUS. A great many perſons of different and diſtin 
merit have had this name. Scipio Tetti (a), a Neapolitan, written a Treatiſe of the (.) Moreri al. 
Apollodorus's, printed at Rome in 1555, with the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus tranſlated _ 4 
into Latin by Benedictus gius (b). Dr. Thomas Gale has treated of this fubje& again (b) See Nicode- 
(<) See his A. above an hundred years after 4 ). oreri has given us under this name a great many ar- 72 Hias 


ebert, dun o. ticles, Which have great need of being reviſed. He has omitted a famous Apollodorus, Nara. 
ther Trace, in Who is:theonly one that I intend to ſpeak of. 


1675. APOLLODORUS, a famous Architect, under Trajan and Hadrian, was born at 
* Damaſcus He had the direction of the Bridge of Stone, which Trajan ordered to be 
built over the Danube in the year 104, and which was eſteemed the moſt magnificent of 
(«) De Kale all the noble works of that Emperor. Procopius ſpeaks of it (4) ; and it is ſome what 
8 T 1. probable; that Apollodorus left a REID | in writing. Hadrian, who valued himſelf 
East Hifoire f highly upon his underſtanding all Arts and Sciences to perfection, that he grew jealous 
| dn Enperars, of and hated every. one, who raiſed. himſelf a great ion in hi | 
| had ſome very particular reaſons to have no affection for Apollodorus; for one da as 
Trajan was diſcourſing with the great Architect upon the buildings which he raiſed at 
Rome, Hadrian gave his jud jadgment, but ſhewed that he knew nothing of the matter (). (4) Xiphili js 
Abotkdorws curred. ups n him very bluntly, and faid, r 
ben of the fart which we ant taiing apen pon. Hadrian at that time was 
painting of Citruls, and even boaſted of it. This infult of Apollodorus coſt him very 
dear. Hadrian remembered it his whole life, and when he came to be Em he did 
not forget to take his revenge. He never employed Apollodorus, but baniſhed, and at 
laſt had him accuſed of ſeveral crimes, under pretence of which he put him to death. 
He would have been aſhamed to have declared the true cauſe of _ RR, Apollo- 
dorus had added to his former offence a new injury, which touched this Em ror to the 
qe: he had found fault with, and what. is ſtill worſe, very juſtly found 2 2 
8 building which Hadrian had made, - The Em peror, to ſhew A 
had mo abſolute occaſion for him, n the plan of »-temple-of Venus; and tough 
w_ Him his advice, it was not'to be directed by it, for the temple was already b 
MHodorus wrote very freely what he thought of it, and found ſuch e 
1 e E he Lane er 1 * was der which threw. the 
i N ways Prince 


A380 Ee” 
e 


£4) ts fda Ken ge. weed as that n . e 
of Vemus.] 
the 


aL oo. 


17 


ſhewed by W reaſons, and that the ſtatues in it were 


4 


le) 
in 


'n Hadrian. 
- 


fon, whom we may come to be ſubje& to 


and Alexander [C] 


dee bull of the Temple; bv, faid he, if" the Gu 
ſhauld have a mind to rife and go out, they could not do it (1). 
One of gur Authors has is thought in 
the following manner. The Archite# Apollodorus ſeeing 
ſeveral images of the Gods in the Te of Venus, ſaid 
immediate, Theſe Gods would do well to continue 
# fired aubere they ann. I thty ul hive a mind 10 
«« riſe, unleſs they ffoap extremely, they beat thr 


1) Idem- 


« the top of the Temple ; and it wvould be fill worſe, if the 


« they ſhould att 1 go' out 5; for the dur being too 
« {ow for, them, | in a inconutnient 

(z) Coftar, «© and indecent menntr'(2).” I have read ſome where 

Apologie, p. 90+ or other, that the fame objection was made againſt 
the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias ; but others have 
given a pions turn to it. Let us hear Bardin: Ir it 
ſaid, that Phidias 
Jupiter Olympius, choſe to make it in a po 
and of a height fo di lente to that 
ple, that if it had 
a, hee been too bros for it. 


ting, 


em- 


temples ; but his Eſſence cum never be contained in them 
(4) Barlin, Ly- 10 ffs *Ohole extent (3). 82 

cle, chap. 2+ FB] We ſometimes 7 a perſon, whom wve may 
) See the text e to be ſubje# to-(4).] The relation between Trajan 

92 and ian might have put A 5 
ANTONIANO this; but here we ſee the defect of thoſe, who think 
towards the end · themſelves neceſſary, and whom mg ne abilities 
introduce into ſavour · They imagine, that they have 


paſſion imaginable, and 
b. wine kus (e), This latter" freedotry of his was infinit 
do not know whom we offend, when we treat 
tend to ſhew their knowledge before the 9 
f | J. 
for. This confirtis me in my — with 


having orders to make 4 ſtatue of 


in mind of 


more excuſable than the former. We 


th con thoſe ignorants, 'who pre 
maſters. We ſornetimes offend 41 
or whom we may have great occafion 
regard to the converlations between Apelles 


no need to uſe any addreſs towards young Princes, and 
that their por is ſufficient for them. The 
times afterwards and they find by experien® 
that their magiſterial and haughty behaviour, and thei 

contempt towards one, who ventures to f. 

impertinently of their p before them, is a 
great inſtanceof folly in their conduct. N 
[C] This" ronfirmi me in a cunjecture with to 
comverſativns between Apelles and Alexander.) I 


prompted him to get rid of Apollodo- 


have declared above (5), that I cannot perſuade my ſelf, (5) In the re- 


that this 
a liberty of cenſuring that young conqueror, as 
Authors mention. I know well” enough, that thoſe, 
who excel in certain arts, are ſometimes of ſo capri - 
cious an humour, that they are incapable of contain- 
ing themſelves within the bound of reſpe&, when the 
2 _ _y that A «ag 
ud to have a man of great civili polit 
neſs. This is nor my er N 
eſt is as follows. Alexander, who was a man the leaſt 
. body 5 to bear an . — . never have 
uffered ſo contemptuous a reproach to with im- 
2 Now we do not find, that Apelles ever loſt 
is favour. The argument from the er to the leſs 
is in force here. Hadrian was leſs paſſionate than 
Alexander. He was not an Emperor, when the "af- 
front was offered him: and yet the cenſure of our Ar- 
chitect proved fatal to the latter. | 


t Painter would venture to take ſo mark [O] of 
21 — "7 great the E303 of 
PELLES. | 


_ .FAPOLLONIUS the author of the Argonantics, was born at Alexandria in Egypt (a). 
He was called Rhodius or the Rhodian, becauſe he taught Rhetoric a long while in the 
city of Rhodes, as we are informed by the anonymous writer of his life in Greek. 
Suidas ſtiles him an Alexandrian. Meurſius in his notes upon Apollonius Dyſcolus dif. 
tinguiſhes Apollonius of Rhodes from Apollonius of Alexandria; for which he is juſtly 
cenſured by Voſſius in his book de Hiftoricis Gracis 05 He was ſon to Illeus or Silleus, 
and ſcholar to Callimachus, whom he is accuſed of having treated with ingratitude ; by 
which means he ſed himſelf to the indignation of that Poet, who gave him the name 
of His, a bird of z which uſes to purge itfelf with its bill. He flouriſhed about 
the 133d Olympiad, under the reign of Ptolomy Euergetes, and ſucceeded Eratoſthenes 
the marian in the place of r 


| brary, as Suidas tells us. 
We have a Poem of his upon the Expedition of the Argonauts into Colchis or Mingrelia, 


(a) Baillet, Juge- 
mens des Savant 
fur les Poetes 
Grees, tom. 3 
Part 1. num. 
1127. p. 430. 
edit. Amſterdam 


@) Lib. I. c. 16. 


00 Baillet, % as it is called at preſent (c). Quintihan in his Hiſtitutiones Oratoriæ 92 tells us, that this 
1 Poem is of a middle nature between the ſublime and low manner of writing, and that 
| the Author has preſerved a juſt and uniform tenour in his ance, This appears 
(c) Cap. 27, likewiſe to have the opinion of Longinus in his Treatife Of the Sublime (e), who 
acknowledges that Apollomus never ſinks in his Poem, but has kept it up in an uniform 


owever he declares, that notwithſtanding” this advantage he is in- 

finitely inferior to Homer, even with all the faults of the latter, becauſe the ſublime, 
though ſubject to irregularities, is always preferable to all other kinds of writing. The 
moderns have proceeded further in their judgments our Poet, but their opinion 
are a little different concerning him [A]. He is aid to have written likewiſe a book con- 
cerning Archilochus, a_T teatile of the Origin of Alexandria, Cnidos, and other works. We 

have the antient Scholia upon his Argonautics ſtill extant ; they are very ſhort, but ex- 


wa th. cm of be Shan. : Howntindiis. 
wiſe thoſe criticks, who th that his compoſition 


Dial. z. him.] Lilius Giraldus in his Hiftory of the Poe 
*. 148, 380 obſerves, that his Poem is a — 
367: apud Bail- which coſt the Author an 
ng tip wil mn N le and manner of it are harſh, and 


Tabel. is paſſog, accordin 
bove quoted, pleaſed Virgil ſo highly 


[4 Their opinions are a little different concerni 
ts 0 
variety, 


no ſeruple to copy it almoſt entirely, in order to com · raries ridi him 
oſe the fineſt part of the fourth book of his Aneid. chius takes notice of this ohjettion 


WW il. Faber in his rage des Vies des Poetes Grecs 
(2) Pag. 159. . fame opinion with Giraldus with re- 
2 Baillet, ubi irgil's borrowing from our Poet 3 but he 
r cannot agree with. Longinus, who affirms, that there 
| never was any thing found, which could be objected 


when he was very 
corrected 


ner, that they were univerſally applauded, This 
Critic 


um, Sect. 4+ 


— 


nb eL Gre ori 


96 


A O 5 


tremely uſeſul and ſull of learning, and are ſup 


ſed to have been written by Tarrhæus, 


(/) Baller, pag- Theon, and others (). Henry Stephens publi ed an edition of this Poem in Greek in 


432. 4to, in 15745 with the Scbalia 


his own Annotations. 


There is likewiſe another 9985 


edition in 8vo publiſhed in Greek and Latin at Leyden in 1641, by Jeremiah Hoelzlin, 


which is highly eſteemed by ſome perſons, 
(e) 14-m, p. 432, than of many other editions of the 


— 


433. u 
harſh, yet he is very learn 


e n e Kia ſtyle 
MLS des Savans (hb), obſerves, that gh Hoelzlin's IS very (4) Is bo 
pon Baillet's 7ugemens — PRI 0) a ſupra 


though others have no better opinion of it 


in his notes 


upon Apollonius e. 


there are three pages of ſmall notes by Lucas Holſtenius, which Mr. Menage reproaches 


Catalogue of all 


ho eſteem Apollonius's diction to be oorrect, 
to, b Rod agreeable ; and he that our 
order and proportion in 


5) Pana. Re- fledtions upon Poetry (5) declares that his ſtyle has no 
15 manner of 


Baillet for Cn wors,* which 0s, he i | in order to explain the Aua 


a an * N 2 Sr 
ture of the fable of his Poem is very injudicious ; the 
the „ cy uts has nothing of that 
variety, Which the ſubject was capable of; and that 
the Poem grows extremely languid from the firſt book. 
Add to this, that Apollonius has made this expedition 
to continue but four months; which is an egregious 
error in him. Bete t | T. 


% 


© APOLLONIUS-of Perga, a city of Pamphylia, was a qrear Goomietician (a), un gere. 


der the reign of Ptolomy 


Olympiad, to the third, year of che 139th. He ſtudied a. long time at Alexandria un 


6) Pappus, i" tlie diſciples of Euclid (50), 


roemio ad |. 7. 


icks remains [A]. This is much valued, and many Authors both ancient and mo- 
— ek — r "tranſlating it B]. N. Des Cartes did not 


TONE. L 


I He compoſed al "works, of which aue have 

&roroyung, of the ſection of proportion 3 (Wo Te 26916 res 

Tewhs, of the ſeftion of ſpace; two dhe vopons, 

of determinate ſeftion 3 two zac, of tations ; two 

veug wn, f inclinations 3, WO vrorer innit, Y. ain 

(1) Voſſius, de places 1 eight of Conicks. We cannot of 
erer. Male. there being eight books in that laſt work.” The Au- 
mat. cap, 1%: F. that's preliminary Epiſtle, addreſſed to a Geometrician 
E of Pergamus, Eudemus, ſhews it plainly. | The 
tice Colletimis. Publick has not yet ſeen the laſt of theſe eight books : 
ths the four firſt are the only ones that we have in Greek 3 
the three following were only tranflated into Latin 
from the Arabic verſion.” See the following note. 

We find in / quotations the books of ' Apollonius ' de 

(2) Apud Pro- cochlea, and de perturbatis rationibus (2). I do not 
clum in Eucli- know whether we muſt not -aſcribe to the ſame Author 
— bes —— che Comment on the Pbænomena of 28 which 15 Ko 
9250 ... buted by the ancients to Apollonius eometrician(3). 
Piblicbecs, PS Tr, Halley * informs us, that there 8 another 
(3) See Voſlius, work of Apollonius mentioned by Eutocius, in his 
% Scient. Ma. Commentary on 's Dimenſio Circuli, com- 
themat-©ap. 32 Mony called" Grete, f, in Which he ſeems to have 
Bebe Cel, este of the rendring of Arithmetical Calculations 
more expeditious, which were very intricate before 
the invention. of figures, He adds that there is à ſpe- 


p- 505. 
* Pref. ad A- | 
P. edit. Oxon- eimen of it in a Fragment of the ſecond book of Pap- 
in flo, 171%: = pits, accarding ts Dr. Wallis, who publiſhed that Frag- 
conjectures with ment in 1688. App. Rem.] a | 
his uſual ſagacity, [B] Several Authors ancient and modern have labour- 
that for _ ed in commenting on his Conicks, or tranſlating, them. ] 
bon we ought © It js Haid, that Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, | made 
(4) Chad. Ri. a Comment on Apollonius's Comcks (4). We have 
chardus, Pref. fill that which Eutocius of Afſcalon compoſed on the 
ad —_— 4% ſonr firſt books! of chis work, ' with ſome lemma's 
675 In Libro ya and, corollaries of his own. He 2 to com- 
Wlorbemat. Cal- ment on the four others. See his E iſtle catory to 
lect. Pappi Anthemus. We have alſo (5) to the number of xty 
(6) Claud. Ri- ſwe lemma's, which Pappus diſpoſed and ſet in or- 
chard, T re: ad der on che Conicks « + The Catalog 
Apolr de of the works of oy — pe printed at Ve- 
7) Moreri calls flee; inſorms us, is able Mathematician com- 
e . Mejries ; poſed - a (book intitled *Apollonit conica elementa, Libri 
he togk him 20. quatuor && demonſt rationibus. & lineamentis opportumts 
Frenchman of Sofaunaes (6). ˙ Baprifs Memmius (7), 3 noble 
lv of Venetian, and Proſeſſor of Mathematicks at Venice, 
— made a Latin verſion Ko the four — — — of A 2 
(3) Claud. Ri- lonius, Which was printed in 1537 (8). It is good 
chardus Pee, gothing : he d! underſtand the ſubject, and that 
is pe vows cauſe of his not perceiving the moſt viſible 
53 'S faults of the Greek manuſcript. Eos primus tranftulit, 
Scient. Math. ſays Voſſius (9), TJeannes Baptiſta Memmitus ; fed in- 
5. 55˙ 37:94 * | 1 74 ib; ©. 


- 
ws -+ 


in commenting upon it, © 


econd year of the 13 RR mito 


ommentar. in 


Conca Apollonii 


and compoſed ſeveral works, of Which only that of the Co- 2 Heels Fd 


Archimedis. 


. 


£ K 88 judge 
feliciter, & quod argumentam aperis non intelligerat 
unde non vidit fat manifeſtas Greci codicis mendas, ac 
ſepe pueriliter allucinatur ; fieut monitum Franciſco Mau- 
rolyco praffatione . in Coſmagraphiam ſuam. Frederick 
Commandin (10) made a new verſion of it, a great (10) And not 
deal better, which he printed at Bologna, in 1566. Commander as 
He joined to it the verſion of the Commentary of Euto- Moreri calls him. 
cius, and ſeveral notes. But becauſe he made uſe 
of a Greek ' manuſcript, that was full of faults, 
he could not make his verſion ſo as he defired : 
wherefore Marinus Ghetaldus (1 1) thought himſelf ob- (11) He was 2 
liged to go up quite to the ſource of the evil: he en- Patrician of Ra- 
deavoured to correct the manuſcript according to the Bafa. 
ſenſe of the Author, and to folve the problems: and 
thought he had reſtored this ancient ician to 
life (12). See the - book which he intitled Apolliniu (12) Ex Voſſio, 
redivivus, ſeu reſtituta  Apollonii Pergæi inclinationum d. Scient. Ma- 
Geometria, and his Supp mentum Hall Call, e *bemar. p. 434. 
exſuſcitata © Apollonii Pergæi tactionum Geometrie #9 
reliqua, printed at Venice, in 1607, in 4to. Clau- 
dius Richardus a Jeſuit of Franche te and Royal 
Profeſſor of Mathematicks in the Imperial College of 
his Order at Madrid, explained in his publick Lec- 
tures,” in 1642, the four” firſt books of Apollonius, 
and in 1643, wur other books, of which he was the 
Author, wherein he ſupplied the other part of the 
work of this ancient ician (13). What he (13) Claud. Ri- 


: 
— 


has * the four firſt books was printed at Ant- chard. Pref. in 
werp, in 


1655; in 'foho. He acknowledges, that br, Sect. 11. 
after having finiſhed theſe two works, he read with a 0, 75 09” 
great deal of pleaſure and admiration the Conicks of Claudii Midder- 
Claudius Mi ius (14), and the Quadrature of the gi. . . 0 
Circle by Gregory of St. Vincent, where there are a todo er _ 
great many things that relate to the loſt books of A- Pan ee, 
pollonius. * In guidus (de Quadratati Circuli duobus 4 gene 2, 2 
tomis) præter elementa conica peculiari ordine i. youu digeſts Ch 75 | 
innumera prodit ficuti Middorgius, edlant po- Richard. Pref. 
ftremos 7 Lale e ene Juppref 2 Apollon. Sect. 
ſos, in lutem revocandes (15). Ferdinand I, Grand Du (15) ldem, ibid, 

of Florence, deſigned to ure ſeveral Arabian Ma- 
nuſcripts to be tranſlated, that were in his Library. John 
Baptiſt Raimond, who held the firſt rank amongſt thoſe 
to whom that Prince allowed penſions for this work, 
had promiſed' to tranſlate Apollonius, of whom there 
was an Arabic copy in that Library; and there are 
ſome Authors, who have publiſhed that this verſion (16) As Jerom 
was finiſhed (16) 3 but r. thing has been found. of it 3 . 
amongſt his papers (17). At laſt the Grand Duke 5 Curid. Ste 
Ferdinand II, and his brother Prince Leopold de Me- Borell, in bis 
dicis'caft thelr eyes upon Abraham Ecchellenſis, Pro- Preface. 
feſſox of the Oriental languages at Rome, and impoſed n 
this taſk upon him. He 'tranflated into Latin the 905 ; ; 

2 0 a . F 1 ' h, 


Prafat. Verſienis 


Apollonii, 


1782 


3 


HO 


Jadge favourably of & l-. Somme hvechdughe 


chat Apollonius appropriated to himſelf 


the writing E 5 He ad'a ſon who called himſelf AO. 

* a T 1 ²˙ 2177 MYtOWHonas;! 
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Sch and ych bool of Apellonius, wich the afliſtance of '' firſt ſeven' books of the Coriieks' of /Apollotiing-4hll : 
Alfonſns t See the Prefate 


| 8 Mathematics in the 
Univerſity of Piſo. This tranſlation 
Florence in 1661, in folio, with the fa; 
Comment, Who maintains in his Preface, that theſe 
books are not 10us, but belong reully to our 
Apollonius. He anſwers the diffieulties of Claudius 
er who imagined that the three books, 
18) The 5th, which 
dab 7th of ere written 


an Arabian, who had concealed him- 


the Conicks of ſelf under the illuſtrious name of Apollonins: © Father 


Merſenna informs us of this opinion of Claudius Mid- 

dorgius; but he does not approve of it; he is of 

nion that the eighth book of the Conicks 

nius, and all the other works of the ſame Author, 

10) Merſennus, in Arabic tranſlations (19). He depends in chis point 
Pager. in Apol- Aben Nedin, who wrote a book de Pbilgſiphis Ara- 
hnii Conica, 724 gibus (20). Obſerve I, that at the end of Golius's 
e, manufteript, it was noted that the eighth” book of A. 
— Ser Voſſius pollonius had not been tranſlated into Arabic, becauſe 
Ee Ma- it was wanting in the Greek books, from which the 


themat. p. 58. tranſlation of the others had been made. II, That 
(21) lem, ibid. the manuſeript, from which Ecthellenſis made his tranſ- 
lation, came out of the Oriental Library, which Igna- 

tius Neama, Patriarch of Antioch, had leſt to the 

22) Borellus, i= Grand Dulce Ferdinand the firſt (22). III, That A- 
og | balphat Aſphahanenſis is the Author of the Arabic 


tranſlation, which ſerved Ecchellenſis ſor his original; 


and which he made for King Abicaligiar, who aſcend- 


ed the throne in the 372d year of the Hegira. Whence 
it follows, that this on is not the firſt that was 
made in this language; for Gregory Barhebræus ob- 
ſerves, that ſeven books'of the Conicks of A us 


were tranſlated into Arabic in the time of un. 

Na Almamun was inau in the 203d year of 
N tze Hegira (23). IV, That Abalphar ds never- 
CY — cheleſs that his verſion is the firſt, and that before they 


Prefat. \ " had ſome fragments of the moſt eaſy of 
N me th Hence we may conclude; either that he 
had never ſeen the tranflation made under Almamun, 
or that this tranſlation contained only ſome fragments 
of the Conicks of Apollonius (24). 2 11 
This is what I could fay by way of comment on 
che text of this note. I do not ſpeak of the Apollo- 
nijus Batavus of Willibrord Snellius, en exſuſcitata 
 - Geombttria Apollon Pergæi wn diwgioprirms Tong, a 
vork printed at Leyden in 1608, in 4to; and I omit 
Vincentio Viviani, Author of the treatiſe de Maximis 
e Minimis, geometrica Divinatio in quintum librum 
Conicorum Apollonii' Pergæi, printed at Florence, in 
r rer e 
It would be a piece of injuſtice not to take notice in 
this place of that excellent edition of Apollonius, pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Halley in the year 1710, and printed at 
| the Theatre at Oxford, in folio, with the Lemma's of 
® See the Pre- Pappus, and the Comments of Eutocius“. This work 
face. was begun by Dr. Gregory, who had undertaken to 
| prepare the four firſt books of Conicks' for” the preſs, 
lich the Comment of Eutocius, in Greek and Latin, 
while Dr. Halley was to tranſlate the three laſt out 
of Arabic into Latin, and to endeavour to reſtore the 
eighth, which was loſt thro? the injury of time. But 
the death of Dr. G hindred him from proceed- 
ing any farther than the page; ſo that the whole 
remainder of the work fell upon Dr. Halley. This 
learned Editor chiefly made uſe of an Arabie verſion in 
the Bodleian Li „ made by Thebit ben Corah, 
but reviſed about four hundred and fifty I. years 2go 
by Naſir-Eddin two of the moſt famous Mathemati- 
cians of the Eaſt. He ſometimes alſo conſulted ano- 


(24) 1dem, ibid. 


Þ+ This was writ 
in 1710. 


But what was pri 


Fr 


| 1. 
„ 6s 


n 


. 
ame Barts 
ius had brought out of the Levant (18), 


which Pappus has not quoted, really exiſt” ri: 
| 4X ' his Work. 


ther Arabic manuſcript in the ſame Library, made 


dut alſo acknow s him exp! 
thor of the eight baoks of Conicks; tho he pretends 


7 end of the copy from which this was tran» to the fifth book 
« ſcribed it is written, that the eighth part of this book 
„as tot tranſlated into Arabic, becauſe it was 
„ -winiting in the Greek copies.” It was trümſlated 


the margin. of the laſt page is written to this effet t 
& 


by Thebit ben Corah, and correcled by Beni Moſes. - 


It was afterwards reviſed by Mohammed Ebn Moham- 
med Ebn Al Hafan Naben, who began his, correct 
ons Auguſt 16, 1247, and finiſhed chem Match 


a> 


1248. The Scholia were written by Achmed Bbt Aly 
AbuPfarai Mohammed, ſurnamed Ebno' Ibawwib: of 


Bagdad, who finiſhed, that in October 1.263; The 

whole was compleated on the zoth of Turck n 1303, 

at Maraga, a city on the confines of Media and Aſſy- 

ria.” Theſe were the helps our Editor had te conpleat 

However the 8th book was ſtill wanting, a 

difficulty with which no man elſe would have thought 

* — N But it was no —— —_— 
„That great genius diſcoyering the neceſſary ' 

3 there muſt” be between hs ſeventh” and 

eighth books, ventured to ſupply the eighth, and in 

ſuch a manner, that one cannot fail of thinking, that, 

rr recovered, it _ WW WP bit! 
differ m the conjecture of this ſaga- . 

** n REM] "ppt . 

oy Der Cartes did not think favotrabhy of hit 

Conde] * It did not ſeem ſtrange to him, . — a 

were people who could demonitrate Conicks mofe 

*-eaſtly than Apollonius; becauſe this ancient writer is 

<< exceſſively tedious and perplexed, and all that he Has | 

«demonſtrated is eaſy enough of it ſelf (25).” He (25) Baillet, 7 

compated what he had done in Metaphyſicks 20 Apol- d. der Cartes, 

lonius's demonſtrations ͤ «chich there is really nothing + *- þ: 39 

but what is very plain and certain, when one conſiders | (38) 

each point | ſeparately. ' But becauſe they are fomethi 11 

long, and one cannot ſee in them the ' neceſſity of . = 

concluſion,” if one dots not exactiy remember all that *vent 

before, there is hardly a man to be found in à <uhole ci- 

ty, or ina whole province, that is capable under fand. 

ing them.) However, on the teſtimony of thoſe few 

that comprehend them, and affirm that they are true, 


there is no body who does not believe them (26). (26) Ibid. p. 161, 
[J L has been . that he appropriated to him- 


felf the æuritingt and diſcoveries of Archimedes) Hera- 

ius affirms, that Archimedes was the firſt who labour- 

ed on conick theorems, and that his compoſitions there- 

_ fell, beſore they were publiſhed, into the hands 

f Apollonius, who publiſhed them as his own*work © 
(27). Eutocius refutes. this by two ents: one (2+) Heraclius, 
that Archimedes ſpeaks in ſeveral places of his in Vid Archi- 
books of the Knowledge of Conicks, as of no new thing; di, apud Eu- 
che other is that Apollonius does not boaſt of being the C, "in Apol 
inventor of what he has writ : he contents himſelf lonii tos. : 
with ſaying, that he has handled this ſubject more 
amply than had been done before him (28). This (28) Eatocius, 
methinks is but a ſorry juſtification with regard to the ibid. See Claudi- 
crime of plagiariſm ; for one may eafily appropriate —— 
to one's ſelf the works of another, provided they de 1.11.1. Sect. 
not works, wherein the Author pretends to ſay no- 7. 
thing but what is new. The glory of explaining a 
difficult ſubject, better than had been done before, is 
enough to tempt a man to {eize upon a work, that 

may gain him this honour. Apollonius muſt be in 


this caſe, as a by the very terms of his own 
Apologiſt. is not all ; he boaſts ſometimes in 
the general fi of his eight books to advance 
ſome new things (29). Judge if it was not a-power- (29) See the 


ful motive to aſcribe a like work to himſelf. Eutocius Lerter of Apolle- 
then ſeems to me to defend him very ill, and Iſhould % to Exdemus, 


choose to juſtify him by the filence of Pappus | his f h., gt work. 


cenſurer, and a very ſevere one too. v obſerve, that See alſo his Ler- 

Pappus not only does not accuſe him of being a plagiary, ter to Artalus, at 
the beginning of 
him. expreſly br the reg Age 1 


that Euclid had already compoſed ſour books on this 


p fubje® (30). He takes Euchd's part againſt Apollo- (30) Pappus, 5 
nius, 


who has Obſerved, that this fainous Geomgtri- 1770s C. 7: 
cian had ſucceeded, very, ill in, a. certain point. He ; 
excuſes Euclid by whaz  Apollonius himſelf had, ac. 
knowledged ; that before the diſcoveries ' of Apollo- 


nius it was impoſſible to- handle that ſubject well. 
B b 


The 


- 
98 
* 
0 


(31) 


10 « m and that he was iP 
IS tainly before Hi archus. This — | tells us that our A 
PP. Gon 


one 


book. gf Conic ka to kim, to whom the A 
— dn Soo Þ uthor had 


lonius, and ho 
dedicated it. The 


We may add here from the . Dr. 
fifth before Chriſt; whence we 


% count of this excellent book of 


the Mathematicians of his own time.“ Cub Philopatore ( 


Chriftum ev. diem 'obiit fupremum) maxima erat in celebritatb, tefte Pole mæv H. tions 
apud Phorum Cod. cxc. adeo ut hinc liceat © oo 5 erit yr 


chimede, 
* EI 


opator, who died in che gens tar! — 
r was 
= at forty e your 6. whore "51 bh 


been _ſvery-- ignorant with regard: to his chronology 
[LE Moreri has committed many Kut here Li 
* Pref. in A- ; 


An. edit. Oxon. 
fol. ME * 5 


that · He was very famous under 
this: reign, and che tao hundred and 


than Geminus 


onius. e 
the name of the Ae ito 


| imperit ſui anno xvii unt. 


icere, guad annis circiter Al. minor 


odque non longs intervalla præreſſerit Geminum Rhodium, cerle Hipparchs m9j0-: 16 
tur untem Geminus bunc noſtrum duet 


Apollonium, propter” ——— Bop» Conicmum 


opts, N R en er 1 d ob 


The px ple, which were de uſe of befate, © Views 
— 2 to it. a that e 
fall of mild honeſty, "5 modeſty, 
diſcoveries of Ariſtæus with relation to 
out 99 1 * N them, or in eyed th them, 
t e w 
90 but he ny Sect — 9 a 5 


was there; he would have been 32 


of 
You vil able, in that caſe (31). HEM: * the way, that 
Pappus s thus, ſhews 


be 5 of * FRE pretends,, plac 
that 


words in the note 2 Archimedes was the ki 


on the article 


ARIST AUS 
ie that overturn this 


(35) Voſhus, de 
crent. © Mathem. a 
4 1 


(; 22) Guido U- 
baldus, ti 

Commentarii in 
fecundum i Io ogpoT1- 
1% Archimed:s, 


(34) Gregorius 
Barhebræus, J. 3. 
Chronicorum in 
Achaz, apud 
— 2 Ecchell. 
ray. 1 Apollon. 
days only that this C 
ſtrom the common. 1 bis Auge widetur d:ſerepare 


* 
0 . 


all db of. 


we Fon 
Conicks.. Voſſus has not taken notice of —_ 
retence. He obſerves as ſomething 
in juſtification of Heraclius, that Archimedes has 
ſometimes referred to a work on Conicks ; and that 
after his peculiar manner of referring to his own writ- 
ings (32). He adds, that Guido Ubaldus has proved 
ſt Eutocius, that Archimedes was not i 
u. chat Cones could be cut by planes, that have au in- 
dination different from the fide of the Cone 33]. 
But how does this prove the point in diſpute ? Let 
us grant that Archimedes had compoſed a work on 
Conicks, that was good, fine, and excellent: is this fay- 
ing that no body had treated of this ſubject beſore him, 
or that this work. was ſtolen by the plagiary Apollonius ?. 
E] The Arabians have been very ignorant in Chro- 
2 regard to Apollonius,} hey have 2 
he lived in the time of Ahaz, King of 


| 221 Fob his writings on Conicks were the cauſe 
ſome. books a long time I 


Euclid s writing 
This is fo firange a blunder, . that one may w 

ſurprized, that Ecchellenſis has treated it with ſa much 
precaution. He has abſtained from ſaying that the 
Arabian Author, who has made it, is miſtaken ,: 
ſeems very different 


Gregorius 4 a communi Chrouelogorum ſententia S 77 


nes, gui Atallinium fleruifſe ſcribunt anno perigdi ia- 
* 474. . 


. diſcrepat præterta ab  tifadem C 
gis in tate * aclidis, quem Apollhnio juni orem are 


ai illi eum colluacant in ann period; 2 4430 (3 


That is, In theſe things G ms to 
«« widely from the EET Ts  Chronglagers, 


4 pos that Apollonius in the 5 


* year of the Julian Period... IIe diflers 
„ trom the EI >" the. age of Eel 
«« whom he San d to be . than Apol 


„ lonius ; whereas t oth year 
« of the Julian PRs Ecchellenſis hve b Yea 
liberty of chooſing between two opinions: be 


bad boxer. have ecke, that the Anthar 
-APOLLONIUS: of 


time in ſearching, for. other t 
will be ſufficient to 


of the firſt 
old. he ers for a ier be ak Joy *, 8 


not wearing { 


4 Period. Ptolomy Euergetes, u nder whom 


4 Wan een Hf men of whom the moſt extraordi 
chings have been fad, I had reſolved to make a very lot 
ſcen that which Mr. Tillemont has given us of him, I tho 
hings, than to take a great deal of pains only porn 
he has ſaid, or only to take the trouble of barely copying him. 
more hands than wb * body will be readier to conſült that than M Victionary. It 
you may find in the ſecond volume of his. work. (a) a. f 
And exact collection all chat there is moſt remarkable to be ſaid concerning Apollonius 
Tyana. + ſhall obſerve 82 though it be only for form; chat he was born at Tyana in 
Cappad6c about the beg 


letting his hair grow,” wearing nothing but linen (5) 3 /4) Phiton. = 


a5 31:73 noi 
nd miftakeen; for. that is very * IT 
the di miſſes & n d. l 9 fo 12 5 
Ahaz began ta reign in the 3970th Fear ff Fs. 
ons. 


N the K ing his father, in en | | | a 


iod, Thu the I 
us. confer, e 


. 8 FERN 
277 He, has r 2 5 7 Great, Ge 
Aa: ply abſolutely...to,,our Apollonius. 
He ſhould have uſed ſome refiriftion, and contented 2 2 
himſelf with ſaying, that his contemporaries gave A 
him that ſurname, on account ol his capacity in Co- | 
nicks. This is to a tittle what Eutocius af Aſcalon. 
relates (36). II. Morerj pretends, that this f 
is che ſame with chat of 5 Kees: it is a, great 5 
det, be it treated ever ſo favourably ; for in fine, e . 
Apollonius, who had the ſurname of Kyerc, was not tf: et upon the 
— be was a 10 9 9 Js (37), Fon 
never any reputation (38 tocius — 
2 oy . Herachus goncerning 2 Ae — Fre- 
r only quotes. it. IV. To fay Straba, 

WWE have the 2 ＋ Cones, Coniqprym, tranfiated, 2 een 
by Jahn Rape de Me/mes,, is committing a barbari{m, (33) Idem, fi. 
endeav to perſuade the readers, het +; I Page 455 

Baptiſt has tz — all this work; whereas 

tranſlated only the four firſt books. V. It ig 

true, | that the. learned know that theſe (39) far Irs Obſerve the 
beoks of Apollonius are Euclid's of Magara. VI. Moreri had faid 


(36) Eutoc. A(- 
_'calon. mitt» Come 


| bady has aid, that Apgllonius was the. dijczple of Ex Ex. nothing to which 


hulides the diſciple. of Exelid, and there is nd probabjy ght dz: 
lity that he was ſo, ſor Eubulides. cultivated only: the which makes 


he _ of Dialecticks, and did not tgach in Alexan- inſufferable non- 


where our Apollonius ſtudied under the diſciples © 
of Euclid (4 o). VII. After having advanced, (40) See Diogenes 
Euclid is * real Author of the four firſt books | Laertivs, lib. 2. 
Apollonius, ought he to have ſaid, that this laſt aurpte num. 3. 
Comments. on the four firſt books of Canes of this Phils. 
ber p what confuſions, or rather what contradictians 
VIII. It is not true, that Golius has tranſlated the 
ſiſth, focth, and ſeventh Books of A lonius out of Ne 0 
Arabic into Latin, Moreri, who affirms it, is INex- ood 
cuſabje, becauſe he had read in Voſſius, only that 80 
lius had brought theſe three books in 1 
the Levant, and that the Mathematicians w. hea (4r) Voſſins, . 
be under great obligations to him, and A when, Scienr. Mathem. 
theſe hos books ſhould be printed (41) The cap. 16. p. 55. 
Apollonius, who was | Diodorus's matter, is not the (42) In = note 
perſon treated, of in (ip HS. Sov above (42) tw — herd 


other ant in Pens. 1 111 <= 


article of. him; but havin urn 
t it was 4 1 my 


2 au 


His bock wil go'thro! 


(a) Pag. 200, 
un of “e of the Bruſ- 
ſels edition. 


Ane that when be was tar fixiten Tran 
goras's aſe, renouncing wine, women, 


"Ow 
TEES lib. 2. 


N 


„ ce a<s Coo cc 8 * «a, YH 2D 


king; 
ibid. n Ent nd f Famphylia (c) 5 that he we 


(c) lem, 


dor 5 e knew all 


450 | 0 


x for a' reformer 5 chat he choſe a habiratioivin à temple of Asfcu- 
went to him to aſk fort their cure 3 that when he was of 
wealth to his eldeſt brother; that he diſtributed another part 
that he kept very little for himſelf ; that he went five years 
that this ſilence did not hinder him from ſtopping auf —— A] 2 
nt to travel, and that he ſet u 


an underſtood the oracles which birds 


99 


Gin 


without having ever learnt peel | 
gave by "ei boging © 


6. lem, ibid. 97 . ncing and other diverſions of this nature; that he recommend- 

Hild, ibid. works of charity (); — 2 — to almoſt part of the world 0 that ut (+ dr the 265 

Cee x Cadiz he fired up the Super-intendant of the Province againſt Nero (5) [BJ]; and chat g. 

2 he died very old, without its being Det 0 certainly known Where, or in what manner (i (3). (b) Philo libs 
His life has been am mply deſcribed by ene k.00t if ts land tres NR 
contains a thouſand FR ry ne hey © r © [be Fn 
buted to the Magic Art. bees 80 Miracles of A your of: 


this man in 


oppoſiti 


hi filence be ſeveral 
el r 5 ae 
the moſt di WS. to appeaſe, becauſe i 


n g corn, had brought an extreme 
7 ; on the city. Apollonius, without ſaying a 
„A hungry — — emotion, Was ever 


7 2 2 ſilence ſeen more eloquent, more active, more 


tients had one ſuaſive ? He was quite another en than he 
ek. See inthe of whom Virgil ſpeaks : 
Co of Eraſ- * þ fort 
mus, Venter non wn pictate gravem ac meritis — 
"The belly hu vo Conſdexere filtnt, arretifque a = 
«c"'rio ears. . Dicris . G. 
. —4.— 
with theſe words, 4 As when in tumults rife th i 
2 Mad are their motions, and their ton —— 
facere, qui carcat And ſtones and brands in rattling v fly, 
auribus. i.... par > wie" yung ag Spy wet 
„ It is difficult If then ſome grave and pious man appear, | 
* S „They huſh their noiſe, — 'ning ear; 
« which 22. no He ſooths with ſober wos ps their angry mood. 
c Cars. The de- Ne enn L 
fign of it was to | Dryden. 
appeaſe the peo- 
ple that were 


He mui punks, if be ould put « hop tothe Jury of 
com 2 mutinous people. Apollonius had no need of that: 
. Aa. his Pythagorean filence brings about all that the fineſt 

1. ver. 148. nee mene . 

[LE] He hos up at Cadiz . ... him. that bad the 
government of the country. ] I Philoſtratus extolls him 
7 for having tirted up-at Cadin the Goverage, of the 
Li againſt Nero, and the other. Phaloſophers 
made no more ſcruple of it than he, [not having 
the Chriſtian Religion, which teaches us to.conlider 
men according to what they are, not in themſelves, 
© bat in the of God, and never to violate one's 


Tillemont, . promiſe (4. Mr. de Tillemont might _ if 
95 des Emper. this moral reflection, and his whole parentheſis Go: 
Joon, Th 


crying out for 


. Rr 
- all Philo rr. 
I do not ſee that for theſe thouſand years it 


right to inſult the Philoſophers. The. Chriſtians — 
they have not been in debt to one another on this ac- 
count ſor a long time. One may ſay of this enga 

ment neuer r oh ee re * 


Gaal 1681 wt 5 
rede e Me, 


de'Pillemont obſerves, that Apollonius frove to ftir up 


tion to thoſe of our Sa 
* s remarkable that St. Lek ks 


Ala "Ut te to red em parallel with one 3 
has acknowledged * en at the 


nf the Emperty Domitian le). "The 40. (6) Tikit, | 
thor of this Philoſopher's Life reckons it an heroic ac- Hi. dei Eper. 
tion (7), This impoſtor had mimicked the Son. of G) Philatt: lb. 
God in... ſeveral things but with bs 
miſſion and patience, he dropp'd the maſk, and miſfed ones 
2 Tone us parallel os. x 

is s been amply deſcribed by Philaſtratus. 
That which Po a —_ Niniv ——— 2 
tacbed to him of all his diſciples, had compoſed, awes ir: 
reality nothing but Memoirs - indifferently woritten (8). (8) Tillemont, 
They fell into the hands of the Empreſs. Julia the H. der Emper. 
wiſe. of Severus.  8he gave them to Philoſtratus, apha, . 291 He Phi- 
from then, and from what be could gather from dpot- © OF 
lonius's own works, and fome other memoirs, compoſed 
d Hiſtory which wwe. have of him. He ſpeaks of one 
Maximus of Eges, <vho bad compoſed a book am Apolle- 
mins, and of one Meragenes, who had auritten four 
books, bur he would not have us depend much pam 
this laſ (9). See in the note { 7] ſome other authors (9) Tillemont, 


curry bedy agai 


of the Life of Apollonius. As to what Philoſtratus wid. <* P hilf. 


has compoſed, it was ith. Labtec wr at Venice, 
Aldus Manutius, wi 


Euſebius's treatiſe againſt 2 


cinus, of Florence. Theſe two works were printed in 
Latin, at Cologn, in 1532, in 8 vo, with ſeveral cor- 
rections and little marginal notes, by Giſbert 

lius, The Pais ein of al the works of the Pld. 
loſtrati, by the care of Frederick Morel, is better 
than thoſe which were before it; but it were to be 
ſome good Grecian would correct the La- 

He would find there a 2 

that require the hand of a ſkilful Phyſician. 


the 
[II. and the quotation (n), preg ſub- 
1 — 
J De Pagan avere very ready to oppoſe this man's * 
miracles to thoſe of our Saviour, We need 
5 conſult — 88 8 — Hue. (10) —— 
a enemy u e Emperor 
Dlecierkin The driſt of Microcles, in the treatiſe e p. 511. 
which Euſebius 0 8 
1a, whore. be us Chr pollonius of Tya- 
1 the preference to the latter. 
tius con what I have juſt 
ſaid: — pl Jeſu Chriſti mirabilia 
nee tamen negaret, voluit oftendere — vel pa- 
n 11). Bo: 40 Alſo when (11) Lact. Didi. 
«« he would have diſcredited the wonderful works of nat. fiir. lib, 5. 
<« Jeſus Chriſt, and yet did not deny them, nth 3˙ 


„ have 'ſhewn-that| Apollonius did as if not 
Late CS fa he (1), now e 
2 4, lays 12 ta) Tillemont, 
N ren ' - e Eee 
its beginning, amnocence of bis ife, and 200. 
by his 8 2 
font: him into the world, na ne 
i 
authority in lib. 1. cap. 3. 


Godeau, Hi 
* . ofthis ly % % pag — 
hs fouls 28 


Philoſopher received very great: honours, both during his life, and 4 


and that his reputation laſted as long as Paganiſm [Fl. He! left works, Which 
ET? NTT 5 N 1 Lg! "k T7 gt "_ Alt —_ b 3 


/ 
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53 bath during | | bis 


1 


TE] He received v 


& | 
| 225 and - ou his death.] Mr. de Tillemont reproaches 
4 Philoſt. 12 im jultly, for J. fot Paving bren offended at being 
Apollon. Vitre, Treated us A God, and for having ſuffertd' him s, 
lid. TR. % to l bre as a Divinity. Anil if be did hinder him 


lib.” „. 8 ne ocraſſom from having divine bonours publickly paid 


ep; 73: pap 25. pollonius after his death (14) : his image is alſ6 in a 

10 5 3 great many other temples (15). The Emper 

7700 Filtemont, collected the letters of Apollonius, as much as poſſibly 

2 des Epeper. he could, and I. id them up in his fine palace of An- 
2% P. 216, tium, with a little 


Kk dt this Philoſopher's'concern- 
(14) Philoſrat- Jag the answers de had received from ths Otatte of 


cap- 15. P. 546. 1 fe, dat, | ſays bis Hiſtorians fo fer 9p ** 
dme 


e inhabitants of Lyana built a temple to 


kg. 


 worſt'was preferable.ts the. Jupiter of the! Gehtiles (t): It cannot be denied but: that this ( See the ne 


„ noble, more divine am He reſſo 0 
J te the 4 J 70 . He 44 20 aid many thi 
« above the feach bf 


'y "= - : 
” : 4 —— 1 N "a 


- 
++ IF 
- 7 


For what was mote holy,; mare ven 725 be ner 
n 


J be hut ſpared, and he himſel ene 


d dea (26) ee 


f eln 1909] Ale 


- : © = 
7 5 - þ * 1 44 
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| man: Wach he that defires'ts 
* kiow muſt read the Greelc books that are wri a>; 
concerning his Life.. And I myſelf, if, my bh 


eaſt the ac- 


it, will commit to writing briefly at 


tion ef {6 great a man: not chat the detds'of fuch 


Adrian 


lie de. it. J. "Droptionits. - This fittle"book wigs till do be ſeen at 


cap. wlt. Antium, in the time of Philoſtratus; and there was 
(15) Vopiſcis, in nothing that rendred this city ſo particularly famous 
10 Fla 24- as that little book (167: — 8 — a 
% very great veneration'Yor Apollonius : he built alſo” a 

4 — #_ cr him as to a Hero (1 7). The Emperor A- 
(17) Her, Dio, lexander had the image of this Philoſopher, or. a par- 
lib. 77. pag. 878. cular plact tie palace, among thoſe of Feſus"'Chriff, 
» _ Abraham; and the beft Princes (18). Aurelian; aſter 
nog 0 * having taken a reſolution to fack Tyana, did not de 
(18) Lamprid. it, becauſe Apollonius appeared to him, and forbad 
pag. 123, ap him. Not contented with obeying this order of A- 
eundem. pollonius, he vowed to him an image, a temple, and 
P tues. Vopiſcus, when he informs us of that, de- 
clares himſelf an admirer and devotee of Apollonius, 

and promiſes to write his Life. The paſſage is worth 


relating notwithſtanding its length; almoſt the Whole 


of it is a proof of the text of this remark.” Jaceri 
non de let nes gue ad famam wenerabilis viri perti- 
net. Fertur enim Aurelianum de Thyane civitatis tver- 
fione vera dixifſe, vera cogitafſe + verum Apollovium 
Thyaneum celeberrime fame" autoritatiſque Japientem, 
veterem 'philofophum," amitum verum Deorum, ipſum 
etiam pro numine frequentandum, recipienti ſe in tento- 
rium ea forma qua videtur, ſubito aſtitifſe, atque bet 
Latine, ut homo Pannonius intelligeret, verba dixiſſe : 
Aureliane, ſi vis vincere; nihil eſt quod de civium 
meorum nece cogites. Auzeliane, ſi vis imperare, à 
crore innocentium abſtine. Aureliane, clementer te 
age, ſi vis vincere. Norat wultum -Philoſophi dener 
bilis Aurelianus, atque in multis tjus imaginem Vide- 
rat templii. Denique ſtatim attonitus, & imaginem & 
flatuas & templum eidem ' promifit,, atque in meliorem 
rediit mentem. Hac ego @ gravibus viris cumperi, 
in Ulpiæ 'biblinthece libris relegi, & fn majeflate A. 
pollonit magis credidi. '"Dnid' enim ills wire ſanctius, 
ventrabilius, antiquius, ,diviniuſe ue inter homines fuit ? 
Ale mortuis: reddidit witam ? Ill: multa ultra homines 
facit & divit : que qui welit noſe," Grizces, light 
euros, qui de ejus vita conferepti ſunt." | Ipſe autem, 4 
wita ſuppetat, atque ipſſus viri fuvori 775 gue | 
| cuerit, breviter ſaltem tanti viri fadta in literas mit. 
3 tame unn quo illius viri geſta munere mei fer moni in. 
gent, fe "ut ta ga mirande ſunt omnium woce 
(19) Vopiſcus, in re dicentur (19): i.e. © I muſt not conceal a thing 
Aufeltiaue, cap. s that conduces to the honour of the venerable man. 
24- For it is reported, that Aurelianus ſpoke truly and 
thought truly of the ſubverſion of the city Thy ana 
but that Apollonius of Thyana, a man ef great 
fame and authority, an old Phi loſopher, and true 
friend of the Gods, and himſelf alſo to be reſorted 
_ ©. toasa Deity, appeared to him on a ſudden, in ſuch 
a ſhape as he is ſeen, juſt as he was retiring” into 
his tent, and ſpoke to him thus in Latin, ſo as Au- 
＋relian a native of Pannonia might underſtand: / jou 
i would conquer, O Aurelianut, you muſt not think of the 
** deftrution of my Citiztns. If you xvould reign; O Aure- 
Aianus, ablain'from the blood of the innocent. If you avould 
©: conquer; O Aurelianus, behame * with cle. 
"IR men. Aurelianus knew the 2 venerable 
* e Phyloſopher, and had ſeen his image in many tem 
HA „ ples. And being immediately aſtoniſhed, he pro- 
| miſed him an image; and ſtatues, and a temple, 
and altered his former reſolution for the better: This I 
have had from men of gravity, and have. read it'in 
+ books in the Ulpian Library, and believed it the 
% more on account of the majeſty of Apollonius. 


* 


%a man ſtand in need of my 


praiſe, but that fuck 
«© things as are to be admired, may by celebrated hy 
< the voice of all men.“ Thoſe words of Lampri- 
ius, concerning, the ador tion of the Em Or A. 
ndet are Bo leſs worthy to be related. We learn 
from thence, that he begin the day with acts of des 
votion, when he was in a fit ſtate, that is, when he 
had not lain with his wife. He went in the morning 
into his oratory, to perform there the religious cere- 
monies itt honour of the Patrons he had choſen ; of 


whom A ius Was one. Lat vive eidem bie 
fut. Prinum ut, fi ſucullas eſt, id off, fi un cum 1 
uxore cubuiffet, 'matutifif\ hori, in lararis ſuo ( in quo nnn 


& dives principes, ſed optimios eletos &f ani mas fanc- 

Hores, in queis & Apollonium, & quantum yore meh 
rum temporum dicit, Chriſium, Abra m, Deum, 2 
77% habobat, * ac ' majerum offigies ) rem 
A faticbat (200. Eufebius teſtifies, -4* that in (20) Tamprid. is 
* his timd/ there were ſome” that / pretended to make Aen. Severs, 
« enchantments, uſing with them the name of Apol- . 29 - 
« lonius(21).” "wrt N 


- 


. | 92 SKI (2 ; 
[F] His reputation lafted as ling a Pagani/ar.} Mr. 55205 p. 47% 


: 


de Tillemont, who denies this; makes uſe of the te- W Hog. 
ſtimonies of Lactantius and Euſebius. About the be- ;,, ; wp 1107 


ginniig of 'the fourth Century, ſays he (22), Apollbnius (2) Tillemont, 
was no longer honoured at God," the it in pretended Hit des Emper. 
that the - Ephefians ftill rern his ſtatue, tho not om. 2. P. 240. 
under bis own name but that of Hercules, becauſe it Ante 

was manifeft that be auas nothing but a mere man 1 1 
impoſtor. ebius affirms alſs, that ¶ ſcarce} any body — 

— ' 2 4 2 that — not only as a 

Gad, er an extraordinary and wonderful man, bur 

even as a mere Philſepher. Mr. de Tillemont quotes 

the third chapter of the fiſth book of Ladtantiu, and 

Euſebius again Hierockes, pag. 468. I acknowledge 

Lactantius ſuppoſes, that no one honoured Apollomius 

as a God: Cur igitur, aſks he, 6 delirum caput, ne- 

mo Apollonium pro Deo colit * nifi forte tu ſolus illo 

feilicet Deo dignus, cum quo te in ſempiterniim \verus 

Deus puniet ;; i. e. Why then, O madman, does no one 


. * worſhip Apollonius for a God ? unleſs perhaps you 


alone who are worthy of ſuch a God, with whom x 4 
„the true God will puniſh you eternally.” * But he 

does not deny what the Author whom he refutes had 

advanced; that they ſtill honoured at Epheſus the 

image conſecrated to Apollonius under the name of 

Hercules: Simulactum' ejus ſub! Herculis Alexicaci no- 

mine comſbitutlum ab "Epheſiis etiam nunc hanorart (23). . 
He contents himſelf with making uſe of Apollonius's 11. lafit. 
not being honoured under his true name, but à bor- el , agg * 
rowed one. J alien vominis titulo affecauit di- | 
wvinitatem, quiu ſus nec poterat nec audebat ; that is, 
Therefore he affected Divinity under a borrowed 

** name, becauſe he neither could nor durſt do it under 

* his own.“ That is more ſubtil than ſolid:; for 

when the Epheſians conſecrated this image, they had 

no deſign to honour any but Apollonius, and they made 

uſe of the title of | Hercules à vr, or Alexicacus, 

only to ſhew that Apollonius delivered them from the 

plague. There does not ſeem to be any artifice in 

all this: Apollonius did not ſeek to cover himſelf 

under another name thro' any ſear, that his own might 

give men's minds any ſcruple. Here then is a good 

teſtimony produced by Lactantius, concerning the Wor- 

ſhip that was ſtill given to out;Apolionius at the be- 

ginning of the fourth Century. With all the reſpect 

due to this Father, I knom not how to perſuade my- 

ſelf that thoſe of Tyana had diſcontinued their vene- 

ration, or that the images of Apotlonius were taken 

out of all their temples (24). I find in Euſebius, that (24) See the. 
in his time, there was a rumour that abundance of paſlage of Vo- 

things were done by the invocation of the namd of 8 pre 
IO ed 119 1846 16 5.971329 rlbaions OS, pot, ap9- 


tation (19). 


{) 
Kin 
(m) 
3 C 


Fi yd > 


4% He had been ſhiped, 


Heeroclem, pag. 


26) Marcellin. 
ad Auguftinum, 


HAupguſiint Epiſlo- 
n, 


(29) Idem, Epiſt. 


de Vitis P leſopb. 


make uſe of Mr. 
de Tillemont's 
words, Hiſt. des 
Emper. tom. 2. 


are not now extant [G]. 


ſo open a-profeſſion 
under 
(25). | 
Philoſtratus (u), with a very ample commen 


pious (IJ. It was condemned 


Apollonins, Adna Tar d, woo, d. cpu winger; 
T1 Tov Erie d, ι⁰j ẽſQ6 pc ebi x rut Af- 
7e (2 5) ; i. e. And there are ſome now, who fay 


<< they have found magical powers in the invocation” 


of his name, whereby ſome- ſuperſtitions are per- 


« formed.” He calls them magical or ſuperſtitious ; | 


but we muſt not queſtion that ſeveral Pagans took 


them for good miracles. I find in St. Auguſtin, that 


in his time, the Chriſtians were ſo teazed with the chi- 
merical 
and thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt, and with the ridiculous 
pretence that the firſt equalled or exceeded the laſt, 
that they had recourſe to 1 of the Church, 
for a refutation of this difficulty. Sed tamen etiam ego 


in hac parte, qui PLURIMIS guicguid reſcripſerts, PRO- 


FUTURUM % confido, precator acceſſerim, ut ad ea 


VIGILANTIUs reſpondere digneris, in quibus nibil am- 
plius Dominum quam alii homints facere potuerunt, fr. 


ciſe wel geſſifſe mentiuntur. APOLLON1UM fiquidem 

nobis & Apuleium alioſgue magice artis homines 
in medium proferunt, m 5 contendunt exti- 
tifſe miracula (26) ; is, „ But yet I alſo, who 


« truſt that whatſoever you ſhall write on this occaſion | 


« will be of us to vERY MANY, beſeech you to an- 
« ſwer thoſe vexY CAREFULLY, Who ſeign that our 
Lord has done no more than other men could 
«© have done. And they produce their Apollonius 
* and Apuleius, and other magicians, whoſe migacles 
„they affirm to be greater.” t. 
Auguſtin declared what has been read in this arti- 
ticle (27 ; that Apollonius of Tyana was preferable 
to Jupiter, which by the way ought to make ſome 
modern Divines aſhamed, who cannot bear that one 
ſhould look upon the privation of the knowledge of 
God as a leſs fin than the Gentiles worſhipping abo- 
minable Deities, and worſe, in St. Auguſtin's opinion, 
than magicians. Quis autem wel riſu di non pu- 
tet, quod Apollonium & Apuleium exteroſque magica- 
rum artium peritiſſimos conferre Chriſlo, vel etiam 
preferre conantur, quamguam TOLERABILIUS feren- 
dum fit, quando illos ei patius comparent quam Deus ſusos: 
| multo enim melior, quod fatendum eft, Apollonius fuit, 
quam tot ſtuprorum autor & perpetrator, quem Fovem 
nominant (28) ; that is, But who does not think it 
« ridiculous, that they endeavour to compare Apollo- 
© nut and Apuleius and other Magicians with Chrilt, 
«© or even prefer them, tho' this is more TOLERA- 
© LE than the comparing of their own Deities with 
* him: for it muſt be confeſſed, that Apollonius was 
<© much preferable to that author and perpetrator of 
« ſo many adulteries, whom they call Jupiter.” 
The fame Father obſerves that the Pagans, who 
made a jeſt of the Hiſtory of Jonas, would: have given 
a great deal of credit to a like adventure, if it had 
been related of Apuleius or Apollonius of Tyana. 
Si hoc quod de Jona ſcriptum eft, Apuleius Madau- 
renſis, vel Apollonius Tyaneus, feciſſe diceretur, quorum 
multa mira, nullo fideli auttore, jactitant. i de 
iftis ut dixi quos Magos wel Philoſophos laudabiliter no- 
minant tale aliquid narraretur, non jam in buccis 
creparet riſus, ſed typhus (29). Laſtly 1 find, that Eu- 
napius wrote at the beginning of the fifth Century, 
that 12 was not ſo much a Philoſopher, as jome- 
thing between a God and a man, and that Philoſtratus 
ought to have intitled his Hiſtory of him, the deſcent of a 
Gad upon the earth (30). Am I then in the wrong 
to affirm, that Apollonius's glory laſted as long as Pa- 
ganiſm ? | 55 

There is nothing more for me to do now than to 
anſwer to the authority of 7 which Mr. de 
Tillemont has laid great ſtreſs upon. This is no dif- 
ficult matter; for it is plain from the facts juſt now 
alledged, that Euſebius repreſents hyperbolically what 


APO 


They, mention another Philoſopher 
Tyana [H]; he lived under the reign of Hadrian. I do not know of what ſect he (%% The title 


was z but no body is ignorant that our Apollonius was a ſtrict Pythagorean. He made 


pretence that the ſoul of Amaſis (1) was united with the body of this beaſt 
We have his lite tranſlated into French by Blaiſe de Vigenere, 


tary by Artus Thomas Sieur d' Embry a Pariſi- 
an. It is not long ſince an Engliſh tranſlation of this life, with notes, furiouſly 1 


nned, proſeribed, anathematiz d, and not without reaſon, Þ 


el between the miracles of Apollonius, 


that Euſebius 


It was then that St. 


called Apollonius of Hana. 


Demetrius M 


Lot, 
named Apollonius of 


informs us that 


o - . Y 9 ed. Morel, 
of the belief of Tranſmigration, that he cauſed a Lion to be wor- Reader and laters 
£ preter 


King, has reviſed 
from the Greek of and corrected this 
verſion exactly 
according to the 
offended the Greek original. 
It was printed at 
Paris in 1611, in 


all 2 vol. in 4. 


true, that no body, in the time of Euſebius, did Apol- 


lonius the honour of treating him as a Philoſopher, 
when Ammianus Marcellinus, in the ſame Century, 
having ſpeken occaſionally of a fountain near Tyana, 
mentions Apollonius with this elogy, Ub: ampliſimus 
ille Philofophus,  Apollonius traditur natus (41) 1 ſhould (37) Hum. Mars 
chooſe rather to fay, for the honour of Euſebius, that V — 
he ſpeaks" of Philoſtratus, in ſuch a manner that his 37 
ſenſe is, that there is no occaſion to refute at large the 
whimſies related by Philoftratus, - ſeeing he is an author 
not at all regarded, and not ſo much as ranked in 
the number ot Philoſophers: This explication is (I 
confeſs) ſubject to ſome difficulties ; but it is certain, 
pretends to attack the Phantom of Phi- 
loſtratus, and not the real Apollonius. Does not he de- 
clare, that he has always looked Apollonius as 
a-learned man, and conſents that he ſhould be placed 
in the number of the Philoſophers with all forts of 
honour ? that he rejects only the ' fables and ſuperna- 
taral virtues, of which Philoſtratus and fome other 
Panegyriſts have ſpoken”: and that in the reaſoning 
upon what Philoſtratus aſſerts, he will ſhew that Apol- 
lonius is unworthy to be reckoned, not only in the 
number of the Philoſophers, but alſo in the number of 
perſons of a moderate degree of virtue: ſo far was he 
from deſerving any competition with Jeſus Chriſt : 
Mo wv icru Hafen d m/ Pirogpery woah N fig 11- 
Joredwir ws 53; O74 tt by OA Pais 4A g bs la. 
1 9 gerflas ar Atos typ, Y drs Tu . 
rer. dad Keg nuf To AﬀcrAone (32). (32) Euſeb. in 
[G] He left ſome works, wvhich are now loft.) He F. ert. reg. $144 
had writ four books" of Fudicial Aſroly (35), and a C . 
Treatiſe upon the ſacrifices (34), to ſhew what is to be Diuinations Aſ- 
offered to each Deity. This laſt work grew very fa. um. Philoftrat. 
mous ; Euſebius quotes it (35). Suidas alſo takes no- , i Apollonii, 
tice of it, and adds to it x Teflament, a Collect en. 
Oracles and Letters, and the Liſe ef Pyibagoras (36). Vide — lid. 4 
The Theology, of which Euſebius quotes a paſſage (37), <ap- 6- 
is perhaps the ſame with that on facrifices. Apollonius (35) Euſeb. P. 
wrote an infinite number of Letters: Philoſtratus has b. „ eg. 
inſerted ſome. of them in his Hiſtory, all very ſhort. = I x 
The Hymn on Memory is not a work of Apollonius, as { 36) Suidas in 
Mr. de Tillemont pretends. He quotes the eleventh , page 
chapter of the firſt book of Philoſtrarus, page 18. I 57% ff. 5 
have not found it there, but only that Apollonius at 2%. Eon! 
the age of a hundred years had a better memory than 1. 3. c. 4. P. 103. 
Simonides ever had, and that he often ſung the Hymn 
which Simonides had compoſed in praiſe of memo- 
. Suidas relates this ſo confuſedly, that he feems to 
ſay it was Apollonius that compoſed this piece. Ko- 
nig was entrapped by it. See his Bibliatheca, page 49. 
The Teftament, which Suidas mentions, dn, is no 
doubt the ſame book that Philoſtratus has quoted in 
theſe words: Kai dai 5 7G *Anvranoniu 7 ry apatru; 
meg" wy brapyu wiki a; bebte c Tw QuAcroGtar 
iywere (38); that is, „ And there were Teſtaments (35) Philoftrat, 
© (or Memoirs) written by Apollonius, by which one 8 * * 
<« might learn how tranſported he was with Philo- 1 | 
% ſophy.“ | | * 
There is mention made of another Philgſopler 
It is Suidas that ſpeaks 
of him upon the credit of A gon, who wrote a 
book concerning perſons of the ſame name, Ty O- 
wenden, de Homonymis. This brings to my mind 
that a learned man, whom I quoted before (39), qo (39) Mr. de Sallo. 
ſtions whether the ancients wrote books like thoſe of voy ne _ (F) 
Leo Allatius, de Simeonibus, de Pſellis, Ec.” But he aj, A TIUS 
need not queſtion it; for beſides Apo we' have towards the mid- 
agnes. Some learned men would add dle. 
Dionyſius of Sinape and Simariſtus; but they are miſ- 
taken. See the note [BJ of the article of this DE- 
METRIUS. towards the end, 


[1] An Engliſh tranſlation of this Life . . . . has 


ſeems. to have ho ſhadow of truth, How could it be furiouſly offended tbe pious.) The Author of this — 


. 


80 


* 
* 


102 APO 


ſhall ſpeak of it in the notes, If we had what a 
Euphrates, had ſatyrically written againſt Apollonius, we 


of ſlanders, for when ſuch rivals once declare a war, they diſcloſe many ſecrets. Phileſ- 
tratus was in the right to make uſe of the ſilence of this Euphrates, to convict thoſe of 


calumny who had 
tain that Apollonius, in the mo 


andered Apollonius with to his chaſtiry, and boldly to main- 
K vigorous part of his youth, had triumphed over nature, 


6e) Philoft. ib, and had always lived in a ſtrict continence 2 Sidonius Apollinaris drawn a cha- 
ce 


imagined 
to the Catholick faith. 
a ud hand b Sms. 6 


cluſively. If he had, only tranſlated it, there had 
no room to complain; he 


1. cap. 8. racter of A. The in which you may 
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revealed Religion, and to render the holy Scriptures 
contemptible. The Author does not endeavour > 


this by reaſons gravely and. ſeri | 
almoſt continually by prophane ralleries wh little 
ſubtilties. It was with a great deal of ju- 


ſtice and wiſdom, that this book, which as pringed 


(40) The title at London, in 1680 (49) has been ſeverely prohibited. 


r a treatiſe intitled the Oracles of Reaſon, and ac 
ee r alien tes alone of ts thane Bones.» the 
it was not con- came to a tragical end, the fame year. He was 

demned before fond of his brother's widow, and pretended. he might 


"+ marry: her 2 he — wy treatiſe 2 
e it; but he a hg cc taining 
er pon that, he fell, into de- 


ſpair and killed himſelf. See the Hiſtory of the works 
(41) Month of of the learned (41). To conclude, Mr. de Tilemont, 
November 1693, ſpeaking of thoſe who have written the Lite of _ 
pag- 1355 136. lonius, ſtops at Philoſtratus, Let us go farther : Ni- 
comachus, who lived under the ire of Aurelian, 
wrote the Life of Apollonius after which Philo- 
ſtratus had writ. Taſcius Victorianus made another 
upon that which Nicomachus had compoſed. Sido- 
nius Apollinaris made another, and regulated himſelf 
much more by the model of Victorianus, than u 
(42) Ex Sidonii that of Nicomachus (42). We read in Suidas, 
Apollinaris, E- Soterichus, a native of Oaſis. in Egypt, had compoſed 
pit. 3- lib. 5" the Life of Apollonius. This Author lived under the 


leber. APONO (a) PETER DE) one of the moſt famous Philoſophers 
ſituated four miles from Padua. He ſtudied a Au. 


lippus Tomaſi- his time, was born 1250 (b), in a 


as great a philoſophical hero as can be 


The author of the portrait does not forget to make a good many excuſes 


Empire of Aurelian. I cannot gueſs at Savaron's au- 
thoxity for putting Plutarch among thoſe who have 


it che Life of our Apollonius (44). 
Wes Sidonius has repreſented ay in a Deſcription, 92 


orary- Philoſopher, named 
ſhould have an ample collection 


Savaro in 


. Apollinar, 


ein aue fee a Hero of Philoſophy as great as poſſi- Fak. 491. 


Counſellor of Evariges King of the Goths, this is 
what he ſays to him. Lage wirum (fidei Catbolice 


| ble.) That every one may judge of it, let us give 
. here the words of Sidonius Apollinaris. He Jad 
Written the Life of Apollonius, and ſending it to a 


pace prefat) in plurimis, fimilem ful, id off, & di. 


wvitihus ambitum, nec divitias ambientem ; cupidum 


| fientiee, continentem pecuniæ ; inter gs abRtemium, 


inter purpurates linteatum, inter alabaſtra cenfarium : 
concretum, hiſpidum, hirſutum, in medio nationum de- 
likutarum ; atque inter ſatrapas regum tiaratorum myr- 
rhatos,, pumicatos, malebatratos, wenerabili ſqualore 


pretioſum.  Cumgue proprio nibil eſui aut indutu de 


et, regnis ab hoc, que fpererravit, non tam 


fun, quam fuſe ſuſpectui; & fortuna regum fibi 


in omnibus. obſecundante,, illa tantum beneficia poſcen- 


tem, qua mage fit ſuetus oblata prefiart, quam ſumere 


(44) 3 that is, Read of a man (with. reverence to the (44) Sidon. A- 


lick Faith be it ſpoken) in moſt things like your 
e {elf, ſought after by the rich, yet not ſeeking a 
*« riches.z- covetous of knowledge, not of money; 
<< abſtemious in the middle of feaſts ; plainly cloath- 
* ed amongſt the ſumptuous, ſevere amongſt the 
luxurious, rough and unadorned in the midſt of 


pollinar Epiſt. 3. 


lib. 8. Pag 486. 


= 


« delicate nations; and ſhining with, a venerable. 


«« negligence amongſt the wanton Nobles of Perſian 
% Kings. And when he made no uſe of the flocks 
either for food or apparel, he was rather ſſighted 
e than envied in the Kingdoms . 
«« yelled: and when the good fo of Kings fa- 
voured him in every thing, he only aſked thoſe fa- 


thro' which he tra- 
rtune 


« vours, Which he was more ready to give than 


60 take. 
and Phyſicians of 


Vo OY long time at Paris, and was there promoted to the degree of Doctor in Philoſophy and 
Phyſick [4]. I do not know whether he died rich or not, but I have read that he 


He fludied a time at Paris, and was there 
2 the 2 Doctor in Philoſophy and Phy- 
fick.] Naudæus obſerves this in an Oration wherein 
he extols as much as be is able the ancient glory of 
the Univerſity of Paris. I ſhall relate his words at 
length, becauſe they inform us by the way, that Peter 

e Apono compoſed at Paris the great work, which 
obtained him the name of the Reconciler. Prodeat tan- 
dem Petrus Apanenſ;s ab inſigni libro, quem dum weſtras 
ſchalas fi ntaret edidit, Canciliatoris nomen adeptus 
certꝭ — in Italia, nulli prope cognita, nullis aliis 
diſeiplinis, nullis artibus, nedum propriis exculta, nulla 
deni que, vel linguarum cognitione, wel 15 i ni- 
tore decarata 2 ; 2 ecce jr le illius 0 
ex Aponen i pago, Italiam ab ignorantia barba- 
2 25 lus Romam à Gallarum obſidione 
liberaturus; diligenter inguirit, ubinam gentium huma- 
niores literæ felicius excalerentur, Philoſophia ſubtilius 

 traderetur, medicina purius & folidius doceretur: cum- 
gue reſciwiſſet uni Lutetiæ hanc laudem deberi, in eam 
ftatim' involat, illus gremio totum ſe tradit, Philoſephie 
Medicinæ que myſteriis ſedulo incumbit, gradum, & lau- 


ream in _utrague conſequitur, utramgue poſtea celeberrim? . 


docet, & pojt diuturnam annorum moram divitiis ve- 

Aris onuſtus, imd Philgſephus, Medicus, Aftrolagus, Ma- 

thematicus ſuæ tempeſtatis præſtantiſſimus in patriam 

iam reverlitur, & primus ommnium, Scardeont viri gra- 
ö 2 


would 


tuit. Unde gratitudinis ergo compellandus ve- 
nit, & & wobis merita gratia proſequendus Michael An- 
gelus, Blondus Medicus Romanus, quod ſuperiori ſecula 
Apanenſis veſtri Conciliationes phyfugnomicas elegantio- 
ribus typis demandare volens; cum wvidifſet eas. d doftore 
wveſtra, Parifiis, & in facultate veſtra fuiſſe elabora- 
tas, has idcirco veſtri Collegii nomine & auſpicio. in 
lucem prodire woluerit, ut communis loci 2 beneficio 


« Peter de A; wha obtained the name of 
„ Reconciler by a famous book, which he put out 


«« whilſt he frequented your ſthools. Phyſick then , 
« lay hid in Italy, hardly known by any body, cul- Jeg. 


« tivated with no other diſciplines, and no arts, not 
« ſo much as thoſe which properly belong to it, not 
« adorned with any knowledge of languages or ſplen- 
« dor of Philoſophy ; when behold its tutelar genius 
«© comes out of t N of Apono like another Ca- 
« millus, to free Italy from the barbarity of igno- 
* rance, as the firſt did from the beſieging of the 
“ Gauls ; he inquires augen where the liberal 
« ſciences were moſt ſucceſsfully cultivated, Where 
« Philoſophy was moſt ſubtilly handled, where Phy- 
« fick was taught moſt purely and ſubtilely : and as 
« ſoon as he knew that this glory was entirely due 
et to Paris, he immediately flies thither, throws 


4) Some call 
him Peter de 


Ani indicio Phihſophiam, E Medicinam 


3 


: „ That is,” At! et us ff f (1) Gabriel Nau- 
. frueretar (1) is, ength let us ſpea . (1) au 


de Anti- 


guitate Scholæ 
Medicæ Pari ſien- 


« himſelf 


pag. 44, & 


(5 
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tm 8D DP OP DOT bor bon 


APQ 


ſums. for bis viſe <a the. ſick [BJ. He was gere off Ma- 


paid very la 

tk, an 2 eee, 13 the In "pi Tu 2ny 
18 proceſs, it, is v 

ES AO EN 


«c himſelf 
upon the myſteries of Philoſ i and Phy * 
« tains a nd the laurel in both; aſte 


* teaches heh, of cieim: with honour, an af» ay 


5 riches, 
40 pn ec: 
4 5 in the opinion of Scardæonus a man of great 
«« judgment, who reſtored true Philoſophy and Phyſick A 
* n. Ang Moo tude leads you to celebrate 
** Michael N a Roman Phyſician, who, 
in the laſt about to print the, Conci- 
* hationes ae ay your, Apong in a 
W. 1 when, j they were, drawn up, 


ours, axis, and in; your Facu % 
2 to = name and under. 
the patronage o 


your Coll | 
[BJ]. He took, large ſums, fer viſiting the fick:] It is 
de dou what demanded. fo for the es hem 515 
in the 0 kn. ut. it, is affim tha 
would not 2 out of the: city unleſs 
(2) Mercklinus, Gave him a hundred ny iy 15 florins a day (2). ul, 
added, that being ſent. fo 


in Lindenio reno- Honari . of the. two wo Pos which. 73 him into the 
wato, pag. 878. demanded i Sr rake. rp. (3). Thus much Tag's graces of all Popes, and. ſovereign Pontiffs that 
(3) Idem, ibid. we learn from the abrid t of, his Life, ink were. in his time, and 278 him. the authority which 
the new edition. of Linden de. Scripters Me he. has at. preſent among. the learned men, it certainly ap- 
(4)-Camerarius, dicis;; Camerarius relates the ſame thing, (4). > „ rr s that. he WAI 2 ell verſed in the — 
Meditations Hij-" not name the Pope who. had recourle. to this, Phyſi- 4s cl om the, aftrono . s which\ he cauſ- 
tor, tom, 1. liv. 1. cian. But he is not ſilent with, to the place. ed 10 BEA LOO of: the, Palace of Pa- 
chap. 4 where. Peter de Apono lived. He ſays it was Bo- S nilaging of. the, banks of Rabi ire 
logna. He makes. mention alſo, of ONE IV; but ham, Aben-Ezra, added. to. theſe which. be 9 on 
pretends that the Phyſician, wh e the critical a — and. 7 2 1 
a ſum of the Pope, was N Apono. ſays. as, from the, chime of be, famous Mat — 
to this effect: In the tine. of our fathers, a. Florentine anus, W S 
Phyfician, * Thaddeus, gained, ſuch, reputation, on, him, as an, Aſtroleger, in. the Oration, which. he re- 
that going to N of the. ng he. got fifty crowns. cited publickly' at, Padua, when. he. explained the book" of 
4 day, and. being, ſent for. by, Pope, Honoriug the. fourth, 2 there. es that 
he a. hundred a. day, fa that. at his return 7. & 5 9 great ES to, Aſtrology 
(5) Ibids Rame he brought auith him ten r (s). 04, and in thence, it came many Au- (14) Thizappears 
= had lopked into Chronology, he would not have. thors maintain an opinion, dire2ly contrary to theſe which works, and pin- 
ſaid, in the time of' aur Ware ; for this Pope. was elect- 3 e, namely, that, he * ; @ con- cipally in the 
ed in 1285, and died in * Don Lancelot de Pe- not on account. of his. magick, but becauſe " 56th Difference 
(6) Eli Ho- rouſe quoting Ciaconius (6), ſays that this Thaddzus, he — o give a ths of for. the 22 Melt that — 
% „% a Florentine, and Brofedlor ar Pole a promiſe , frequent in nature virtue of ce. den grams Hom, 
of a hundred, crowns a day, when Pope Honorius PAT leftial me, without a 2 2 _ to Angels or. De- pag. 384. 
ſent for him, and. adds that this journe jour puny, way worth mans, which ſeems. Very by. the collefion, which . 
ten thouſand crowns him * BY Symphorian. Champier * has, made of the paſſages of. his (; A Os 
thers write. that, Peter 1 8 of 5 8 differences, which ought. not to. be * without precau- 
(7) Lancellati four hundred . a had i: id this Peter. tion and by the peremptary. Francis Picus, 
2 Perugia, — not out of the ay 1 7 the without who. ſa ws fe 2ys * — of Gi , Ab omni Ub 7: de 
5 n ing ty florins gi You will find: in Paul 2 | quam oppo- 27 
13. * COS ne pany grey him. was Profeſſor of Fhyfick at 4 fit, quem etiam 
and. that, he * to. patients in all — Re baer quaſi nullos eſſe Dæ- 
(8) Freher. in Fan of bel, $27 bg y Brin ins a day (8). K: #0, W, ( that Bap- L 
2 Firer. will find SY Kern: he ſtipu ted, with Ho- 115 8 + 18 * this occa/ion, Virum + Riva r. de Pa- 
I ebe 1299: norius IV for l a hundred florins a day ; and temerarizque. doctrinn z = 3: 
vardus Scardeo- that When he bad cured, this Pope, he received a thou- that © anne | ws} pace Him ay in the. number of. thoſe Bau.. 
nus, lib. 2. Claſſe Here are a good many, variations. ./ 7 Fare racles to. nature 3 and that Part 2. Cap. 21. 
9. Hiſuriæ Ha. eee eee er, DO 4+ that be made @ Jef Fea e . 
— the. Inguifption. an that accqupt. ] ſuſpicion l | of the. witches and ir Ja th.:, whence. one might \ 
remaining among a many bans. we, may be aftonſeed, Py ame rs name. him in a great 
that they do more than, ſulpeR, and, are even, many 11 s amang/ft Enchanters and Magicians, 
oy of it. The CEE: apinion. of a all Auer if Wy ws 2 . 1 * on this ſul jest, 
he was the greateſt Magician of. 725 age; that /o. 4 Kae L by copying all. that 
* acquired the knowledge, of. the ſeven likeral 2 find in bh it is = for them to obſerve 
the precept. of the 


— 945 mequs, of the. ae Lg wy Spirits, hich, he 

2 in 4 Mal; that. he the 
back N 
Na mn 1 arſe. (9 
4 2 wi ch th wards, adds, that i is 


12 


1 2 


— e e e age (10), 
2 S ts te proce 
19 is again hin wa nevertheleſs, 
. hs 2775 25 er nh ns 
(1) f. 5 LEE bim, in, the e e . 
Gre a, 4e, doſing b yh rigorauy qn example, eng the fear 


* In Vitis 1 a Punt uppr in 
Madcon,” * 75 — 6. 6 2 l aal, . y 1 140 7% d 


W 


"ene her boſom, labours ain | 


the Napdzus however does not much r 


| * a miracle ami 


had' which are ſet up in 


10g 


. AG Cl] and;if he had lived. to 
have ſuffered in perſon. what he only 
( i Wut * Apdlogills obſerve.” His eq In the note. 


0 1 corps, ©] 


compeſed 8 4 is n eron, which is now 
printed at the 4. of the Fn m of. Aerippa's 
avorks : the ſecond, that which: is called by Trithemius, 
Elucidarium Necromanticum Petri de Albanoz and 


| laſt, one. that is called by. the, ſame Author, Liber 
| — 4 rum mirabilium de annulis ſecundum 28 
—— nz ( 


12). Theſe proofs ſeem ſtrong : but (72) Nauds, 
). Proors dt hens!” He —_— des gram 
refures them- at ones by this/remark 3 that Peter de 4, Alge, eg. 
OS a prodigy of wit and learning in an age 380. 
kneſs: now this was enough, to make him 
a y as he was alſo very 
uch attached to the curious and divinatory ſciences. 
5 d a man, ſays 2 2 pred 6 a prodigy (13) Ibid. p. 382. 
ns ny C2 At age, and that, 
befides. t e ng s of P 
ho, a into the 255 common e. e, 4 2 — 


ample. teff In by his writings of Phy- 
Agr, "ag ant Ay iromancy, of what he. was 
le in e ot ow all, along 


with the 1. ty. of his youth, to give. himſelf uf en- 


, tirely to. Philoſophy, Phyfick, and Aſtrology, the 
of Aich was. /o 1 to him, that. to yy — 


Prima ne medium, en. 
« Make all ben uniform, nd of nge 


(15) * 

2 polagie des 

Crans Hammes, 
Fes 384. 


Aſter that, his Apologiſt declares be has where- 
Twwithal to d. 15 him, d from 2 of Magick, 
and from that of Atheiſm, as well by the teftimony 
which, the moſt illyftriqus and religiaus Frederick Duke of 
2 2 2 to Fas 2 * _ ing 4 
atue im thoſe of. the illuſtrious men, 
. 6 alſa by. the publick 
atigſtatian 


104 X 
corps being ſectetly taken up by bis friends, eſcaped the vigilance of the Inquiſitors, who 
rand late won k 51 I was tranſported to ſeveral places, and at laſt they placed 


it in the church of St. A 


uguſtin, without an epitaph, and without any mark of honour. 


(4) Tomafini, (d). The accuſers of Peter de Apono attributed to him ſome opinions that were very 


Eli. Viror. La. - 
2 incompatible. T 


hey will have it that he was a Magician, and that he did not believe 
there were any Devils EI. He had ſuch an antipathy againſt milk that he could not 


0e) Mercklinus, ſee any eaten, without being ſick (e). He died in 1316, being ſixty ſix years old IFJ. 


is Linden, e. One of his chief books is that which 


gave him the ſurname of Conciliator, There is a 


Freherus in 7he- very ridiculous ſtory told of him, which is, that having no well in his houſe, he cauſed 


atro, p. 1209. 


He quotes Mar- his neighbour's to be carried into the ſtreet by Devils, when he heard they had forbid his [{) Tomare 
cellus Donatus, maid fetching water there (F). He had much better have employed the Devils in making i 4; cues 


his houſe, rather than into the ſtreet. 


verſale di tuttt 


cos Marte & a well in his own houſe, and have ſtopt up his neighbour's, or at leaſt tranſported it into h L, H, 


Gtteflation of the city of Padua, which ſet bis fatue 


over the gate of their palace, amongſt thoſe of Titus Li- 
Vis, Albertus and Fulius Paulus, with this 8 


upon its baſe : Petrus Aponus, Patavinus, Philoſophiæ 


Medicinzque ſcientiſſimus, ob idque Conciliatoris no- 


men adeptus, Aſtrologiz vero adeo peritus, ut in Ma- 


giz ſuſpicionem inciderit, falfoque de hæreſi poſtula- 


(16) Nands, tus, abſolutus fuerit (16). . . . But, adds he (17), to 


Abpologie des 
grans Hommes, 


pag- 386. This 


diſcover entirely the falfity of theſe objectiont, a may 


Tomafini, in it fabulous narration aroſe 


. 
(1 1 —— with Jupiter in the head of the Dragon, are infallibly 


Quzft. 16. heard; and that for his part, as he had ashed, to uſe 


4Differencia 156. his own terms, Sapientiam à primo viſus eſt ſibi in 


illa amplias proficere. Whereupon nevertheleſs, a go 


many Authors juſtly rally him for having fo” indiſcrtet 
dijſavowed all J 


prayer, ' which muſt be vain and inefficacious, take it 


in what ſenſe you will. For if you ſay it it adaref- 
fed to the Stars, it is a mere flupidity to think they are 


able to hear it ; if to God, I would willingly ack wwhe- 


ther he was deaf before this conjunction, whether he 
will not receive our prayers without it, or whether it 


can conſtrain and oblige him to tondeſcend to the vows 
1 Lib. 4. adver- that are made to him. Aud hence Foannes Picus r, 
as Aftrel:g. c. S. ſpeaking of this new Solymon, had reaſon to ſay, Con- 
Aulerem Petro iſti ut totum quod proſecit ſuz totius 


induſtriz-ingenioque acceptum referret, quam Joviæ illi 


ſuæ ſupplicationi. i. e. I would adviſe him to aſcribe 
all his proficiency rather to his own induſtry and 
genius, than to that ſupplication to Jupiter.“ One 


may ſay alſo, to give ſatisfactiam to the proof of the three 


books publiſhed under his name, that they are no beſs 
falſly aſeribed to him, than a good many others to al- 


+ Antipali, lib. 1. moſt all the great genius's. And Trithemius * vill not 


_- 


cap. 3» acknowledge them to be legitimate, on account of the 


to invent concerning this Author. He had ſaid alfo 
ore in his Catalogue of Ecclefraſtical Writers, that 
he did not give credit to what had been ſaid of the 
Magick of Peter de Apono, becauſe he had never found 
that be had written any book on that ſubject. To this 
* mony if aue add the filence of all the writers Biblio- 
theques, and the confirmation that Symphorian Champier 

ü Tra#at. 4. lib. + gives to this authority of Trithemius, when he affirms 
de Claris Medici- pat be never faw any of his magical books, except one 
9 faſſage where he treats of it accidentally, I believe 
there will be nothing more to hinder us from acknow- 


ledging his innocence, and judging with the moſt ſenſi- 


ble, that all the ſuſpicion of his Magick comes, as from 


its true fource and origin, from the power he aſcribes 
to it in the hundred and fifty fixth difference of his Con- 
ciliator, and from the predittions he was able to make 
by means of Aſtrology, whence in proceſs of time all theſe 
fables - and chimeras have crept in, according to the 
very true ſaying of Propertius, 


* Flyg. r.ver. Omnia peſt obitum fingit majora vetuſtas *. 
20. lib. 3+ That is, 


„Time enlarges every thing after death. 


Obſerve ſome faults of M. de Clavigni de Sainte Ho- 
norine. He pretends that the fatue of Peter d' Ap- 
puno, which was made by the care of the Duke of 
Urbino, is in the publick place of Padua with Livy, 
Albertus and Fuljus Paulus, and that the inſcription: 
cautains oA/irologig ades peritus, ut in magiæ ſuſpici- 


anſwer to what Ludwigius * has ſid of the ſeven 
been in Spirits that taught him the ſeven liberal Arts, that 
from twwhat Peter de Apond 
Ele. illut. Vir. + himſelf affirms, after Albumazar, that the praytrs, 
ich are made to God, when the Moon is ih Conjunion' 


is watchings and labours, that Fox wry 4 
indebted for his learning only to the tian of this' 


great number of fables which people had taken 4 fun- 


APOSTO- 1 ,6,..5% © 


onem wvenerit (1). I. The ſtatue whereon are thee (12) Clavigni de 
words is not in the publick place of Padua, but over Sainte Honorine, 
one of the doors of the Town-houſe. In und porta- bra des Livres 
rum Pretorii Patavim (19). II. The ftatue which 1. 8 4 
the Duke of Urbino cauſed to be made was not ſet u (19) Tomafini, 
at Padua, but in the caſtle of that Duke. III. It EI. Yirer. illuſ. 
does not contain the words related by M. de Clavigni. Pas. 23. 
57 He (2), . (20) Ibid. | 

[D] His corps ofe ho F the inquiſitors 
who * would 8 eter as wo, | ing 
accuſed of Necromancy and Hereſy, died during the 
proceſs, and was interred in the church of St. Anthony. 
All the zealots were offended at it: the inquiſitors 
continued their proceſs, and having convicted him of 
impiety from his own writings, condemned his 
corps to be burnt ; and, as they did not find it, they 
burned publickly a figure that reprefented him. I his 
is what we read in Spondanus (21) : but how ſhall (zr) Spondanus. 
we make it agree with the inſcription which the Ma- n, Eccleſ. ad 
giſtrates of Padua put under the flatue of this Phyſi- 3. p13 1%: num 
dan, and wherein the 5 
(22)? Pierre de St. Romuald relates, that the inquiſi- Pata. lib. 2. 
tors having read publickly the condemnation of Peter Clail. 9. 
de Apono, threw his effigies in the fire. He obſerves . mw 
alſo, that they could not find his body, becauſe his hn (16). 
concubine Mariette had taken it up ſecretly by night, 
and hid it in 4 ruined ſepulchre (23). { 

LE] Hit accuſers attributed to F 


gick is a chimera, Bodinus declares that he has 

written a book on the Dzmonomania of Sorcerers, 

among other reaſons, ©* to give an anſwer to thoſe 

* who endeavour in printed books to fave the Sor- 

% cerers by all means, ſo that Satan ſeems to have 

«« inſpired them, and drawn them to his party to pub- 

« liſh theſe fine books, as one Peter de Apono, a 

« Phyſician, who endeavoured to make it believed 

«« that there are no ſpirits, and yet it was afterwards 

10 proved that he was one of the greateſt Sorcerers of 

* Italy (25). | (25) Bodin, Pre- 
[F] He died in 1316, being fixty fix years old.) So face de la Den- 

we read in an inſcription related by Tomaſini (26) ; e 4c _ 

it muſt be ſaid therefore, that Naude is miſtaken 1% c. . b. 5. 

when he ſays that Peter de Apono, being accuſed at (26) Tomalinus, 

the age of eighty years, died in 1305. Freherus i» Ely. Viror. 

ſays the ſame thing, as taken from Bernardin Scar- _— = 

deon (27), We may fay alſo that Geſner is mil- (27) 4 

taken in making Peter de Apono flouriſh in 1320 (28) r. :1:/. pag. 

Mr. Konig has copied this fault (29). But Father 209. | 

Rapin is more ſtrangely miſtaken, for he places him 8] Geſnerus, i 

in the ſixteenth Century. Peter de m_ ſays he b. folio 

(30), 4 Phyſician of Padua, who flouriſhed under Cle- pig) Konig, pib. 

ment VII, fo vitiated his imagination by reading the va, & nova, 

Arabian Philoſophers, and by too frequent ſpeculations page 49+ 

= the Aftrology of Alfraganus, that be was put into (39) Pa 

the inquifition on Jufpiciom of Magick. Voſſius has fol- 7 CO es- 

lowed Geſner, and has made an obſervation that de- 36 


O. 


ſerves to be conſidered. Peter de Apono, ſays he (3 1), (31) Voſſius, de 


ſent his book de Medicina omnimoda to Pope John 2 Mathem. 
XXII, who was elected in 1316, and fate ſeventeen Pas As 
years. We know then by this the time of our Phyſi- 

cian.. But if the year 1316 was that of his death, 


the concluſion is not exact, and does not fave Voſſius 


from being miſtaken. | 
2 


ey declared that he was acquitted Scardeon. H:/. | 


(b) 
apud 
2519 


40 


FAPOSTOLIUS. MICHAEL) a learned Greek: of the fifteenth Century, -flous 
riſned in the year 240 and 1460, about the ſame time that the Empire of the Greeks: 
founded b Conſtantint the Great was extinguiſned under Conſtantine Pal che lalt 

— — He was 4 man of diſtinguiſſied learning among the modern Greeks, 

from au confiticeable number-of life Trafts xrrimen by bi Alt er gat 

in ſeveral Libraries. a-great ſflare in 

the —— of Cardinal Beſſarion, A of Nice, e hb th: frequently wrote to, 

andifrom he received many letters. He had the misfortune to ſee Conſtantinople, 

the Capita nl of the: Greek Empire, aſter a long ſiege, fall into the hands of the Turks, to 

the great diſhonour of the Chriſtians, who were at that time involved in wars among 

real, wt inſtead of uniting} to ſecure a city of ſuch importance from the violence of 

the · Inſidels. This calamity gave our Author an occaſion of writing à funeral Oration 

upon che Emper or Conſtantine, who loſt his life among many others at the taking of the 

city. It is ſuppoſed, that the deſtruction of the Eaſtern Empire obliged him to leave 
Greece ſome titne after the year 1463, and to paſs over to Italy; ſince it appears by his 
manuſeripts, that in 1462 he lived at Viterbo, where he wrote a ſevete- Treatiſe againſt 
Theodorus Gaza-of Theſſalonica, who valued himſelf upon his Greek Eloquence (a). Leo (a) casi, 
Allatius, formerly Keeper of the Vatican Library, in his book De Eccleſe Occidentalis ty] 

(b) Lib. 3. ©: 2. S Orientalis perpetua conſenſions (b 2 i. e. Concerning the 

Weſtern Churches,” 


perpetual Agreement of the Scriprix Feels. 
7 ns © < Eaſtern and * l ere e in deſener Sal 2514 ear. 


Col. 2514. edit. 
— 1722. 


as appears 
part of which ſtill continue in 


5 9 Qration upon Cardinal þ 


tions likewiſe a Collectio 


# '} bw. 


Anton 23990 903 u vo Alt 15 

£414 3 number of Tratts auritten by bin.] 
eee extant in Greek: in the Li- 
brary of the oF rance at Paris, as Father Labbe 
aſſores us in W We Manufetiptorum Librorum 
Gratofitts, Litinoruni, & Gallicorum'; where he men- 
tions particularly in part 1. f. 71, 2 Fune- 
arion; in part-3. þ. 99, 


three. Letters of Cardinal jon, one of which was 


| , ©. adfrefled' to Apoſtolius in part 4, P. 109 ; Apolo 


Hats Fassl Mind) to Andreas Ca we rt 4. 
om his Heroic, Elegiac, and Iambi up- 
rincipal Feſtivals of, rag} — Goes, 


SIGH 


own” hand; Ss Vote is Pals of te. 
mer's battle of the fog and mice 3 and in his Sap- 


7 the Proverbs of A 
 plement II, þ. — ro po- 


1 and ag ha pit 
the edition, which was printed; and in Supplement 
V b. 87, cod. 125 l,, his: Proverbs. in the hand- 
writing, of the Author. Lambecius in the ſeventh 
book of his Cam mantar. Biblioth. Cæſar. Vindub. p. 113, 
ih 8s. in the tes ial Library at, Vienna, there is 
5 Greek Manuſcript in folio, containing I, the 
Book concerning the Ariftotelian Subſtance in de- 


| George Gemiſtus P ketho agarnſt Weadorus Gaza. 
frag 


Menexemus, or Dialague concerning the holy Tri- 


1 nity,, upon . thes gacſtion, : Whether the Jews and Turks 


are more right in beliewing but one. God, or. the\Chriſti- 
in believing the. Trinity of the Gedhend in Unity. 
lius borrowed. © title from Plato, who has a 
Fe Hai ſtill extant, , 1 Menexenus, or a Fune- 
2 Oration, in which that Philoſopher, propoſes to 
very. perſon to Bee of. ha country. 
8 two methods; extolling thoſe, who 
ETI to Ie 
their country; and then by recommending the anti- 
uity and excellencies of his country. The whole de- 
e gf bis Dialgu is to ſhew, that one's, coun 
to every conſideration in the wor 
and that thoſe 4 happy, who died ſor it, fince an 
immortal reward —4 attends them. This 
ſhews, 5 hs dare there is between the * 
lp 0 


nat from. 1255 Son. likeuy/e, 1n. theſe words : 
Trapper T6, Ahe i ud ane bn arts, oc oe our tf. 
te, rare * bY you, Tis ubs, 25 Toig geg) 


$x0 v tpos 705 rie 1 n, ix). mp; 5 rædbra 
N e my ihe yeame It ＋ 2 
pears from hence, chat Apoſtolius wrote 
cerniag the Procgſſion of the Haly Gboft re the La the I 
tins, | : + order to publickly to the 


he Was orthodox, and not a ſchiſmatic, as 
erts, and to remove the ſuſpicion bee 


Vol., II. 


cod. 76, and 


5 Holy nas Jem 1 Father aloe, 7 poſto 


de Latin Faith, which hor Greeks randghe/ to be 

ſchiſmatical. Hinc igitur pater, cur idem 1 

librum de Proceſſione Spiritus Sancti _—_— 

ſeribere atqut dicere conatus fuerit, nempe ut hoe ipfo. 

publics ſe orthodoxum, & nor ſchiſmaticum, ut du 

— „ ap, Graco of endet, & fuſpicionem La- 2 
f . Juxta Græcos fidei a ſe amolire- 

tur tay 


His Oration addreſſed to his maſter Fohn (i) ©. 8 
, hen he began to teach publick at Con- 3 Gal nw 


25 during the Life of Conflantine Paleologus the 
laſt Emperor of Conſtantinople. IJ. For 2 1 ond 


o the olins ; the of - which is 
letho, and the reſt to Emanuel Chryſoloras, 
Laonicus Chalcocondylas, John Argyropulus, Marcus 
Muſurus, Michael Marullus, John Chryſoloras, Car- 
dinal Beffarion, Peter Call , and divers other e- 
minent men of that age; which Letters deſerve to-be 
publiſhed, fince they might give us a conſiderable light 
into the hiſtory of thoſe times. In the Dulce of 
varia's Li at Munchen, — 
ſtolius's Congratulation to Cardinal Befſarion ; his Ora- 
tion to his father-in-law, who was angry at bis marry-' 
time, and concerning the three Afettions 
Hue mind 3 his Encomium upon Conſtantine Paleologus 
the Emperor, who was killed at the t of Conſtan- 
tinople 3 his Confeſſion , Faith, with his Letter to Be 
arion; and Beſſarion's Letter to Apoftolins. In the 
Heidelberg Library, which was removed to that- of 
— Vatican at Rome, cad. 272, we have his Anſwer 
jos + who aſſerted, that the learned men of the Weſt 
excel thoſe of the Eaft in Philoſophy as well as in Di- 
vinity, and particularly againſt Scutus, in which like- 
wiſe is an account. of the manner of the Generation of 


This the Son, and dhe Proceſſion of the -Holy Ghoſt. Oudin 


(2) is of opinion, that he maintains the Greek notion (2) Col. 2518. 
of the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt in this treatiſe, 
tho he does not doubt but he wrote it jn Italy. This 
Tract is extant in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
e Hatelbeg Librar 8 cad. 
6:43), In the He Library is wiſe A 
Loliuss Oration to the E - Fredric, euer at n 
the e of Ariſtonymus of Byzantium, — — 
In the ln cad. 276, we have his 
to for Pletho againſt the objections of Theodorus Gaza, in 
oppoſition to Ariſtotle concerning Subſtance ; and his Me- 
iaſogue upon the. Trinity ; and his fix Ora- 


nexenus or D 


ft, tions nary — Epiſtles, * ae 
n to 


and his Congratulation - to 
him, with 13 Anfover wang of Theodor us 
Gaza. 'This volume is an folio, written with A- 
lius's own hand. In the ſame Library, cod. 126, 
is Cardinal Baſſarion Epiſtle to our Author; and .. 
chael Apoſtolius « — * Theedorus. Gua, written 
2 Vier Among the Baroocian Manu- 

Library, cod. 165, is extant- 

— — Platonic Dodtrines between 
= olius and Gemiftus, Theadarus Gaza and Beſarim 


are ſeveral other Manuſcripts of our Author's 
Works in the Libraries to Cathedrals and 
famous as we are inform- 

| T, (4) Col. 2519. 


rence, tells us, chat our Apoſtolius, who. faid of himſelf, that he was\King 


te) Col. 1514. 


. late to diſputes of religion. Mr. 


d) Pag- 14, 


114, 116, 116. 


(e) Pag. 269. 
apud Oudin. Col. 


2519. 


(a) Cod. 57. 


(6) De Belli: 


Syr. pag- 119 
edit. Hen. Ste- 


phani 1592+ 


(1) Lib. 6. cap. 
24. apud Tille- 
mont, Hift. des 
Empereurs, tom- 
2. Part 2. pag- 
548. edit. 2. 
Bruxelles. 1711. 
(2) Ui ſupra, 
pag · 88. 


APR 


of che Greek Schifmatics, as he ſtiles them, againſt the Latins/and the Council of F- 


there, Barnes; voy mils werjrov; and was 
Beſſarion, grew uneaſy, that he ſhould! he 
who flouriſhed at that time: 
character and diſtinction among them. 


gard is to be paid to Allatius, who was 


upon which he wrote 


——— — — 
ſo chat he was obliged by poverty fo rere to the: Alland of Crete, where be maintai 
himſelf in a very,mean manner by tranſcribing books, and inſtructing chidren. Ile 


averſion to the Roman chumch induced him — to compoſe a Tract againſt it cuncerm 


ing the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. But the qudicious reader will oonſider how far a _ 
prodigiouſly devoted to the church of 


only by the 
conſidered than - 
ſeveral 


$ 'of the 


when * 1 a perſon of the contrary party. Though he wrote many things, 


Oudlin t 
verbs collected out 
419, 1663, With 
work, and of conſiderable 1 


the beſt Greek Autbors, 


in the ſecond volume of his 
Frederic 7 


APP 


us (c). chat he ncver ſaw any book printed under his name, exce 


in Greek and Latin at Leyden in 


tranſlation and notes of Peter Pantinus, and others. — 
importance. He was a Layman, but moſt of his 


Wharton in his Appendix to Dr. Cave's Hi dria 
vin, has entirely omitted the mention of him. He is taken notice of by 


the ſeventh book of his Commentarii Biblio hecm Caſareꝶ Vindobonenſis (d); by Poſſevinus 


Apparatus Sacer, and at the end of his ori 4. and-by 
anheim in his Catalogue of the Library at Leyden (e). 


AN, an eminent writer of the Roman Hiſtory in the Greek Language, 


mbecius 14 


flouriſhed under the reigns of the Emperors Trajan and Hadrian, as we are informed b 


Photius in his Bibliothera (a), and wrote about the 


nine hundredth year of the city of 


Rome, and about two hundred years from the begin of the Monarchy under the Cz-. 


ſars, as he tells us himſelf in his Preface... He ff 
der Hadrian, as of an event which happened A Nis time (5). 


in Alexandria in Egypt; from whence he went to Rome, where he diſtin ed 
himſelf to highly as an Advocate, that he was choſen one of the e a” of ti 


Government of a Province was committed to him (d). 


Peror (c), and t 


the deſtruction * Jeruſalem un- 


ius and 


of the N 
of ' Cardinal 
ze other [learned men 


pt his Pra. 


He was born of a good () Idem in Pre 


Fatione, pag · 9. 


* Photius, bi 


ſupra. 
ſe) La Mothe le 


Vayer, Fugement 


writers call him the Alexandrian- and egyptian IN (e). He — ha Ro- e ancien & 


man Hiſtory in a very peculiar method [T]. 
ed wich a rear many eros [Pad th the Author 8, POSI accuſed of 


14 — Riman-H; in a very iar 
methed.) He did not — in . 
ries aſter the manner of Livy ; but wrote diſtinct Hi- 
ſtories of all Nations, that had been conquered by the 
Romans, and in which he placed every thing which 
related to thoſe Nations, in the proper order of time. 
So that his deſign, which was highly proved of by 
Evagrius \(1), was to write an exact 1 of A 
Romans and of all the Provinces of their Empire to 
the reign of Auguſtus ; nay be ſometimes deſcends as 
low as Trajan. La Mothe le Vayer (2) is of l 
that this method of Appian's is not p 
that of the other Hiſtorians; ne 


always follow the order of time, and give an account his 


under every year of what was tranſacted in the moſt 


diſtant parts of the world. But tho' Appian ſeems to 


have obliged himſelf to-a method, which is direftly pu 
oppoſite to that of nature, and which none of the an- 
czents have followed but himſelf, 23 
ed, that this method is very proper 


2 A inctly, and giving — and 1 
of t 0 a 
Fro 7 A us, that Fray”: > r e uf ra 


 Suiſbed, by the title of are the Reyal Hifery, 


(3) Idem, ibid. 


which is a great com to it, if that 

not particularly relate to the firſt of his works, Aich 
contained. an account of the deſcendants of Eneas to 
the building of Rome, and the government of the 
ſeyen Kings, as we may conjecture from che text of 
Photius. We may obſerve that Florus's Exirome con- 
kits ihewide of diſtin accounts of wars and events. 
But his method is different from that of our Author, 
who repteſents every Gig 5 its lh rg with- 
aut any interruption, ng time ſoever it : 
contain; whereas Florus 1 1 
places, far inſſance, between the firſt, ſecond, and 
third punic War, thoſe Wars, which the Romans car- 


ried on againk the Gauls, Ligurians, Macedonians, 


— divers ether Nations, whom they attacked in the 
val between 


47 ians Hifiory was divided into thiee 

— contained twenty four books, according to Pho- 
tius, Who never ſaw thoſe, which Appian mentions in 
3 two, 9 % Charles 


Ab. Nees 


their wars with che Curthaginians (3). 
volumes, 


rmance of his is charg. . Sr, 5; 


xriens Grecs 


Latins, p. 
R 
Stephens, -Volaterratins, and Sigonius (9. Suidas (e) laem, p. 35. 
mentions larly what was contained in his Hi- 
ſtory of the Gauls. Photius tells us, that there were 
nine books concerning the civil wars, tho? there are 
but five now extant. H Valeſius iſhed ſeve 
ral Fragments of his works, which he extracted 71 
8 — of Conſtantine Porph) 
os Leo, and on of Baſilius 62 
David Heeſchelius was the firſt, who oublithel Up. Cres. lk 


Jberica or Spaniſh Hiftory, whereas hens were 
Fragments of it printed before (6). 


$3, or Hiſtory of Greece ; and his tian Hiftery in 
Habs Zonaras 3 , 
rome of his Armals quotes our Author in his ſe- 
cond book of the Roman Hi Hiftory ; Gs 15 wor 

" (8 8 25 d with 

'q is ormance My; is many 

Bal! in his Methodus Hiftorica (7) accuſes 

kim ſeveral falſities in point of Hiſtory, or rather 
of ſeveral deſects of memory and judgment. For 
when that Critic aſſerts, that the Romans never lent 
their wives to -one another after the manner of the 
Parthians and Lacedæmonians, i it is in order to ch 
our Hiſtorian with 3 tho Plutarch 
has related the ſame fact, and affirmed, chat Cato vo- 
luntarily ſent his wife Martia to the Orator Horten- 
ſius, that the latter might have iſſue her. And 
we may obſerve, that the Law of Romulus, or 
that, which Aulus Gellius mentions againſt adultery, 
does not in the leaſt contradict this, r 

gined (8). But when that Author charges A 
with having aſcribed to Cæſar in his Selen by . 
the Ciuil Mart the words, which were ſpoken by 
Anthony alone, as Bodin tells us; or by peY, as la 
Mothe aſſerts; when he {aid in the Senate in a threaten- 
ing manner, and with his hand to his ſword, that if 
they would not grant Hmm what he demanded, that 
ſword of his ſho ve it him ; this may eaſily be 
excuſed as a"mere flip of Memory, which every man 
is ſubject to. In the fame manner we ay conſider 
another error of his, in miſtaking Calphurnia for 
Pompeia the wife of Cæſar, who 


dmg hs the Goddeſs, 1 


(8) La Mothe k 


only * =? 13. 


In the beginning (6) Idem, ibid. 
| of his Syriaca he mentions himſelf his "Exam : 


(7) 1 4. pag · 
58, 59. edit. Ba» 
2 


Vayer, p. 90. 


$ debauthed by 


28228. 


ans ſo that we cannot bur i 


ſoldiers, or r the im 


general deſeri 


man called Boua Dea: 1 F. Clodium cum , Calf 
Ceſaris flupri commercium habuifſe, & in ſacris tem 
3 155 eben ſum tradit, qua ad Pompeiam per- 
% Bodln. pag · — — te Wi 17 4 tells us, that Appian 
— {- Romanorum } rr — offendat ; 
0 . ona TIO Hiſtorian, who 
es a juſt and Clear account of the oman Provinces, 
riches, and armies, and a lively. deſcri of the 
| whole Empire : 22 oft tamen ex hiftoricir, 
| qui Romanorum provincias,"' aper, exercitus,” totinfqur im- 
peri deſeriptionem ad intuendum velut in ſubjetd ta- 
14 proponit (10). He obſerves likewiſe, thatStrabo, 
Pliny, and Rufus have given ſome account of the Pro- 
vinces, but omitted any mention of the riches of the 
Empire; whereas our Hiſtorian tells us in his Preface 
(41), that the Romans had forty thouſand Horſe, and 
hundred thouſand Foot, with arms for above twice 
the number; two thouſand ſmaller ſhips, a thouſand 
— — three banks' of oars, and five hundred of five 
2 a greater — of naval armaments, be- 
eight hundred adorned with golden poops 
5 eight bn three h elephants, and two thou- 
ſand armed chariots ; and 3 hundred and forty 
thonſand talents in the Treafuries of Egypt. Sigonius 
treats our Hiſtorian with much greater ſeverity than 
Bodin has done, and accuſes him of inaccuracy and 
omiſſions, without alledging any proof. Scaliger pro- 
ceeds Rill further in his Arimadver r/ions 1 ＋ Belen a. 
(12) Pag. 195+ a. (12), where he does not ſcruple to Appian a 
ud Vofhum, mere child with regard to hiſtory, n 
i ſupra. ſhould appear, that a great many things have 
been interpolated in his account of the wars of Sy- 
ria. Scaligeri damen in Auimadverſionibus Euſebianis 
judi cium en, vel admodum in hiſtoria_ eſſe infantem, vel 
multa t u N adſuta (13). La ene le Vayer 
thinks {1 , that the juſteſt ground of complaint a- 
him, is what he has been reproached with by 
ral perſons, that he ſhews too great a partiality to 
the Romans, by g always the right as well 
as the advantage to be on their fide, to the prejudice 


(16) em, is. 


(11) Pag. 6. 


(13) Voſſ. ubi 
(14) Pag- 90. 


of all other Nations, and even of his own Country a- which 


— the reit. hd we Fo 
part: accu 0, += aca, For 
Mikes 2 er thinks >; impo to 
him from this imp . Forit n 1 15 
D. of paſſages word for 
word from Polybius, Plutarch, and 2 Authors, 
which he has inſerted in his book without mention- 
ing thoſe, to whom he is thus obliged. Scaliger in 
his ns abovementioned (15), and Voſſius 
accuſe him of this fault. Sane — Polybio debere, 
ac Plutarchum ad verbum ex ſcribere ſolitum viri ducti 
6) v ** 8 obſervarunt (16). Other Writers aſſure us, 
6) Voſſius, 2 
15 he tranſcribed in the ſame manner the greateſt 
= of thoſe Commentaries of Auguſtus, which 1 
tained, as we are informed by Suctonius (17), the 
chief actions of his liſe. It is ny, as La 
Mothe le Vayer obſerves (18), a man- 
ner of acting, to borrow from others without any ac- 
knowledgment. 
rater, which Scaliger gives him, of ahengrum la- 
borum fucum, 2 drone, who robs the induſtrious bees 
of their labour. The Rhodians only changed the 
heads of the ancient ſtatues, which belonged to their 
city, and placed new ones wn them, whenever 54 
| thought proper to honour the memory of 
lee . _ wy Agile 4 Pu. Pla- 
ons upon Plagi- es, ſays La Mothe la Vayer, do the 
—_ — tame thing, thougn in à manner ſtill Nic | 
culous than the ' other.  'By prefixing their awn 
name to the labours of others, they imagine that they 
L them to themſelves, but do not re- 
fled, inſtead of the glory and immortality which 


(15) Pag- 163. 


(27) C. 85. 


(18) Pag. 91. 


APP 


However Photius'is of opinion that he wrote with the utmoſt regard 
has ſhewn the greateſt Knowledge of military affairs of 


ption of the Roman Empire [D]. 
Drill W . now exit, which" are his Hiſtories of the Punic, 


to Diomedes his fri 


by that means 
F whick way of, grang's 
that time. 


This juſtly intitles him to the cha - pl 


by 


any of the Hiſt 


while we read him, that we' fee the battles whith 
he he deferibes. But his chief talent, continues that Author, is dif played in his Orations, in 


which he moves the paſſions, as he thinks proper, either in reviving the reſolution of the 


of thoſe who are too recipitate, His ſtyle is 
and-fimple, without any thing turgid or ſuperfluons (% He a Brake 


gives us in his Preface a us, ab? 
2% great-number of books which Rn, ” 


2 „n. 
ty e nothi bur 
ſhame b prenlly gin — "This 


= one in mind of the * of pour with regard 
wha man din ehe Sage 
of the horſes, which he ſent” to Olympic Games. 
Alcibiades made them paſs under his name, and 
aſſum'd the honour of the victory, Which 

uence at 
Y he carried his injuſtice ſo as to 

W Ne horſes to Diomedles, who had in- 
them — This is juſt the fame kind 
as we are guilty” of when we afcribe' the 

of others to our ſelves, and claim the honour 


wor 
of t eir inventions. The e word. plagiery 
which Latins gave to thoſe, who were IS 


refuſe to 
truſted 


venth book of Architecture haying obſerved, that 
ſach ſons ought to 1 as impious, mentions 
the with which King Ptolomy treated ſome 
Poets, who had the aſſurance to recite before him at 
Alexandria verſes, which they had ſtolen from — 
rent ee as if they 


— roo and who was 


111 
z 
15 
F 
1 
E 
by 
31 


3 Theo- 
himſelf in one of his Epi- 


it is ſaid by ſome writers, 
2 "od x * inus in his Stromata, I. 2 
| uſebius in his Pr atio Evangelica; 9. 
| 3. have ſhewn Fl, Greeks have — 
ed their moſt valuable know from — r 
4 works z 
wen. 
ent, which Strabo in To ths I7 ve ay 
i wo writings of Eudorus and Auen the 
bripatetics who wrote Commentaries concerning the 
Nile ſo exactly alike, that nothing leſs than the O- 
racle of Jupiter Hammon could y which of 
them was the Plagiary. Marcianus Heracleota tells us, 
e tranſcribed entirely an Epitome con- 
= Iſlands which had aa 


many 1 
1 the 3 


Tim 


der the 1 
fault i 


was, 
Mount CH — — 8 
and it the North by Danube, —— which — 


ever he obſerves that the Romans poſſeſſed Dacia, 
AS 


) La Mothe le 
ayer, p. 96. 


(5) Plutarch. 
ibid. 
(<) Livius, lib. 2. 


cap. 21. p · m. . 
Col. 1. * 


Ta 


EmbaſT: yeral countries; of the Bar- 
barians, who defired to ſubmit 2 Roman Empty 


opportunities of making themſelves maſters of many Ate ardpe; vol, Gur KpnTipurig ie cus 


bd 


to murmur, and to raiſe 
[ His fhining merit drew the exoy of ſome of bis 
Fellow-Citizens upon him.] The Sins ing enuge 
in war againſt the Romans, Appius adviſed them to 
conclude a peace with them. His enemies accuſed 
him of giving ſuch advice, only that the Romans 
might have time to become more powerful, and then 
he could eaſily make bhimſelf Lyne of Ra 2 
cduntry. tus perceiving chat the e readily 
lagna ho thi e eee 
thoſe who'were againſt the peace, and ſought only to 
embroil the State, durſt not ſabmit to the judgment 
of the people; but finding his faction ſupported by 
of many” of his friends and relations, -he raiſed 
a ſedition, Which hindred the Sabines from carrying 
on the war with vigour ' againſt the Romans. The 
Conſul Publicola defiring to know the cauſe of this, 
as well as to kindle the fire that had broke out among 
the Sabines, ſent ſome perſons to Appius, to let him 
know that it was his opinion, that a good and honeſt 
man, however ' inj1 his fellow-citizens ought 
never to revenge himſelf. - He alſo promiſed him, 
that if he would conſult his ſaſety, he ſhould leave 
his enemies, and go to Rome, Where he might be 
raiſed in a manner ſuitable to his own virtue, and to 
the dignity of the Romans. Appius, Who was not 


exaſperated againſt the Sabines, and loved a quiet and 


(1) Plutarch. in 
vit. Publicole, 
Oper. tom. I. p- 
108. 


eaſy life, having conſulted with his friends, accep 
licola's invitation, aud retired to Rome (1). This 


happened in the year 250 from the building of that 


city, under the Conſuls P. Valerius Publicola IV, 
and T. Lucretius Tricipitinus II, 504 years before 
the Chriſtian Kr. 


*{BÞ Or account of the hravy debts which they had 
contracted.] It was an ancient cuſtom at 2 dur- 


iug che government of the Kings, that when the Ro- 
ws 14 ized the lands if 
them was fold to pay the e 


ces of the war; the 
other half = f 


to the publick, and was given 


eicher gratis, or under a very moderate rent to the 


1 


of their enemies, half of 


poor debtors, whereupon, the army was ſoon raiſed. But 
the” ConluPs edift was not very faithfully executed [CI, ſo that after the campaign the 
ſeditions with, more fury than ever, eſpecially at 


* 
11 the 
\ 2 9 15> ne 


pooreſt of the Citizens. But when the Regal Go- 
vernment had been aboliſhed, the Nobles and Patri - 
cians, who tho they were now the only Rulers of the 
Commonwealth, kept for themſelves, under divers pre- 
tences, moſt. of the conquered lands; which was not 
only a loſs to the State, but alſo a great injury to the 
poor ſoldier, who having ſpilt his blood to enlarge the 
territories of his country, was by the great men'sava-: 

deprived of that portion of land, which was to be 
both his pay and reward. But theſe were not the an- 
ly uſurpations of the Patricians. When there Was 
a ſcarcity of proviſions, they, by aſſilling them. 
knew how. to. raiſe a claim on the poſſeſſions of 
their poor neighbours. The ſoldiers. then without 
Pay and deſtitute of all other means of getting a 
ivelihood, . were obliged to apply to the rich, who' 
lent them money, but at an exorbitant intereſt ; nay, 


if we believe Tacitus (2), intereſt was not then regu-{z) Anal. 6. p. 
lated by law, as it was afterwards, but exacted at the 204. of Mr. 
pleaſure of the rich. The debtor was obliged to en- = nn. 
that 


gage his little inheritance, and it often happened, 
the little aſſiſtance he received from the 87 coſt him 
his liberty, For according to law the creditor might 
arreſt his debtor, and keep, him priſoner in his houſe, 
where the poor man was . as a flave; nay he 
was often laſhed and cruelly tormented by his unmer- 
ciful creditor. Thus under pretence of law and ſtrict 
juſtice, the people fuffered daily the ſevereſt injuries 


— ” 
* * 
: 


2, Cap. 17. an! 
not Vell-ins P. 


take, Revolt. 
Nom. tom. 1. 
p- 63. 


and ill uſage (3), being obliged to yield up their lands, (3) Livius, !iv. 2. 


in order to pay, beſides the LF the heavy .and 
accumulated intereſt. Such was the humanity of the 
{o much celebrated ancient Romans ! | 


7 Faith — 
* very faithfully exe- 


promiſe, and to engage the Senate to. aboliſh! all-the- 
debts. But Appius, Who thought the. leaſt alteration 
of the laws extremely dangerous, openly! oppoſed his 
Rh intentions, He gaye all creditors leave to 
impri 


The, Conjul's Edict was not 


their debtors ; and the applauſe he en 
Om 


Cap» 23. Vertot, 
Hiſt. des Rewct. 
Rom. tom. 1. 
liv. 1. 57, &c. 


Servilius did indeed endeavour to perform. his 


1 


iv 


APP og 
che year's end, when new Conſuls (4) were chefen. The people again refuſed to march (4) 4. Virginiu 
FFF endenveured to terrify them by ſeizing ſome T. Venia, Ce. 
of the moſt ſeditious, the populace feſcued them out of the Lictor s hands. The Serlate maus. 
finding how the authority of the ſupreme Magiſtrates was' ſlighted;” conſulted what was 
to be done upon this urgent occaſion: Their ſentiments were divided DI, but Appius 
ſoon united by propoſing to create a Dictator. This ſeemed indeed very ſevere, 
and even dangerous; but faction and private intereſt, Which always did and always will 

ail in publick councils, determined the Senate in favour of Appius s opinion. Nay 

of the geſt Senators p to make him Dictator, which would have been 

of fatal uence, ſince it would have entirely alienated the people at a time when ſe- 
veral neighbouring nations were already in arms, and ready to upon the Romans. But 
the Conſuls and the oldeſt Senators warded off the blow, and procured M. Valerius to be 


choſen, a man, who by his mild temper might mitigate the ſeverity of a Magiſtracy of 


{c) Livivs, ibid. its OWN nature, but too awful and dreaded (e). However the Dictator could not put an 
ap- 233% p. end to the civil broils, for * 2 could not prevail with the Senate to annihilate the 
* people's debts, he abdicated the Di 


Etatorſhip 3 and the Senate being reſolved not to yield 
to the people's deſire, a great number of the Citizens left Rome and retired to Mount 
Velius, afterwards called the Sacred Mount, three miles diſtant from Rome. This retreat 
put the Senate under great conſternation, and was by ſome aſcribed to tlie creating of a 
Dictator, by which they that were condemned by the Nobles were deprived of the be- 
nefit of the Valerian Law, which allowed them to appeal to the le. This was inſi- 
nuated by M. Valerius, who added, that the ſovereign power committed to one man, as 
it was by the Dictatorſhip, would at laſt deſtroy the Commonwealth; that this novelty 


and alteration in the government was owing to the ſevere and haughty diſpoſition of Ap- 
pius, and of thoſe who were in the ſame ſentiments with him ;; that they had no other 


view but to raiſe the power of the Nobles upon the ruins of the publick Liberty, and to 
reduce the Citizens to the mean Tondition of ſubjects and ſlaves to the Senate. Appius 
anſwered with his uſual ſteadineſs and reſolution, but at the fame time with moderation 
and mildneſs [E]; and as Valerius and Menenius Agrippa had been of opinion that the 
Senate ſhould ſend deputies to the rebels, in order to appeaſe them, and invite them to re- 
turn home; Appius on the contrary maintained, that fuch a conduct would be a ſure 5 
from the rich, as well as the curſes of the poor, equal · 


(4) Livius, ibid. 


cap. 27. Vertot, 
ibid. p. 77, 78. 


ly concurred to confirm this Magiſtrate in his rigorous 
reſolution. They that were arreſted appealed to Ser- 
vilius, and repreſented to him the promiſes he made 
them before the war, and their own fervice againſt 
the enemy. They loudly entreated him, that as a 
Conſul he would defend his fellow-citizens, and as a 
General not abandon thoſe foldiers, who fought fo 
bravely under him. But Servilius, who was of a 
mild and timorous temper, durſt not openly declare 


they ought not to aboliſh the debts of all the people 
indifferently, but only of thoſe who in the late wars 
had faithfully ſerved the Commonwealth. This, he ad- 
ded, was in juſtice due ta them, and they had a right 
to expect it, fince Servilius promiſed it; and it was 
with this hope that they had 8 
the enemy. T. Largius, Who had been a Dictator, 
repreſented that this was not a time to do ſtrict juſtice, 
or to reward only ſuch as deſerved it. That the 
whole people was involved in heavy debts, and there- 
by ruined. That if che debts of ſome were aboliſhed, 
whilſt others remained under -an obligation to pay 
theirs, this would rather increaſe than the ſe- 


tious are pleaſed to call Liberty. This riot and 
«« diſturbance is owing to the ill uſe the 78 make 
of the Valerian Law. The Majeſty of the Conſuls 
ö 
the liberty to ap juſtly | 

** nounced againſt their crime, to their — 


Vol. II. 


in that ſame crime. What order, what regularity 
will there ever be in a State, where the laws and 
«« decrees of the Magiſtrate are ſubject to the appeal 
and judgment of an unruly populace, who have 
no other guide but their folly and paſſion ?” This 
was the reaſon why Appius propoſed to create a Dicta- 
tor, that there might be a Magiſtrate, | from whoſe 
j there was no appeal (5). 

E] Appius anfevered with Ji uſua l ſteadineſi and 
reſolution, but at the 
himſelf to M. Va- 
lerius : If you had been contented with only delivering 
your opinion, without attacking me unjuſtly, you 
would not have expoſed your ſelf to hear ſome un- 


welcome traths. But before I lay them before this 


« Aſſembly, it is but juſt that I ſhould anſwer your 
charge againſt me. Pray tell me, Valerius, who 
are thoſe Romans, whom I have proſecuted to force 
them to what they owe not. Name, if you 
can, thoſe Citizens, whom I kept in irons. Go to 


„ who complains that he left the city for fear of 
«© being arreſted by me. On the contrary, all the 
world knows that I have 


„ always maintain the laws in favour of thoſe who 
„ will have their recourſe to them. I am even per- 
4 ſuaded, that with to certain debtors, 
<< thoſe who lead a debauched and luxurious life, it is 


% miſery and want. Such has been conſtantly my 
conduct; thoſe are the ſevere and haughty princi- 
66 ples with which I am charged. 

«« I have declared myſelf a Partiſan of the 
and it is by my counſel and advice 


„ invaded the Government. This crime, Gentle- 
< men, added Appius turning himſelf to che Chief, 
nne eee 


E e 


me time, with moderation and ibid. p. 79, 80. 
y mildneſs.] Thus he ſpoke, 


whether among the (6) Where the 
can find but one only, rebels had retired. 


% Dionyſ. Ha- 
Ucar. lib. 6. 


4 ſlaves often become its 


(7) Valerius had 
infinuated, that 
it was proper to 
create a new Ma- 
giſtrate, who 
would be the 
guardian of the 
liberty of the 
people. Accord- 
ingly, two Ma- 
giſtrates were cre- 
ated under the 
name of Tx 1- 
Nes OF 
THE PEOPLE» 


n 


AAP 
| raiſe the ſpitits.of the gehels If of 


duty, we muſt treat them with mode 
2 in their tebellion. 


hand, if 


porrunity of a, civil, war to, invade the ſoprreign power, But theſe Parriots, could ſcarce 


get any attention, ſuch were the cries and threatnings that were heard from all ſides. The 
young Senators, proud of their birth, and jealous of the prerogative of their rank, and 


3.3 


in all likelthood animated by Appius's example, went ſo far as to inſinuate to the Conſuls 
chat they ft 1 them... They put them in mind that they repreſented the perſon. of 
e antient Kings, and that they ought to maintain the Kingly power veſted in them, toge- 
1er with the authority of the Senate, againſt the, bold enterpriſes of the 
ſome of the moſt, hot and violent of theſe Senators added, that if the | attempt was. 
made againſt their authority, they would take up arms to maintain in theit order that 


power which they had received from their anceſtors (f). However the Conſuls, who 
were reſolved to pleaſe the 1 found means by threats and other artifices to win thoſe 
LTJ. 


who. were moſt exaſperated 


op h 
hat great man being 
would. be Jette er 


ſo that A 


| ppius, {till firm and ſteady in his opinion, 
gg altering it but by force of argument, remained on the contrary ſide; with 
y a, few, of his relations, who thought themſelves bound in honour not to forſake him. 
uaded in his conſcience, that all negotiation: with the rebels 
Senate's authority, addreſſed himſelf to both the Conſuls in 


theſe words : . Though you ſeem to be reſolved to treat with the people, and to accept 
the terms they ſhall propels to you; and however thoſe. who were of a contrary ſenti- 


* ment, may have alterec 
w 4 Nt 3 TRICK 1 LLNTILAS 110 
% and to me. The government naturally belongs 
Ito you; and you are too prudent and wiſe, ever to 
«« yield it up to a licentious populace, to that wild 
«<-heaſt, that hearkens only to its flatterers, but whoſe 
tyrants. And this we are 
to apprehend from Valerius, who being eſteemed 
in the Republick only by the honours we have 
« conferred upon him, now makes uſe of them to 
<« deſtroy our laws, to alter the conſtitution of our 
«. Government, and by baſe arts and flatteries to pave 
„ himſelf the way to tyranny. You have heard him; 
„ and you may have underſtood from his diſcourſe, 
* that bein 3 acquainted with the pernicious 
<<. deſigns of « rebels, he will diſpoſe you to hearken 
to new demands; and under pretence of aſking ſure- 
“ties ſor the liberty of the people (7), his only aim 
is to oppreſs that of the Senate. But let us come 
<4 to. the principal ſubject for which we are this day 
«« aflembled. I maintain, that to alter the laws of 
« any State, is to ſhake the very. foundations of it; 
and that we cannot annul thoſe bonds and contracts 
between pr vate men, without wounding the publick 
e faith, —— apedain! contract, on which 
all ſocieties of men are Will you now 
grant to thoſe rebels, who are ready to turn their 
arms againſt their own 2 what you have of- 
ten ſo wiſely refuſed to ſubmiſſive and faithful Citi- 
«« zens, to ſoldiers, = fought _—_ A 
« Depend upon it, if you yield up this article con- 
«* cerning 2 you will at the ſame time 
give occaſion to new demands and pretenſions. 
The ringleaders of the ſedition, in concert with 
«© Valerius, will ſoon demand the liberty of in- 
«« termarrying with our families; and after that, they 
«© will pretend a right to enjoy the higheſt poſts in 
the State. May the tutelary Gods of Rome grant, 
that the government of this Republick do not fall 
into the hands of a vile populace, who will ſoon 
«« puniſh you for your weakneſs, and even baniſh you 
aut of your country ! But the arms of the re 
are formidable: Why ! have you not in your power 
their wives and children, as ſo many hoſtages and 
«4 ſecurities againſt them? But ſuppoſe. that they have 
<< no more regard for their own blood, than they have 
“ for the laws of the State; have they Generals, have 
they proviſions, have they money to carry on this 
<<. raſh enterprize? And during the winter, which 
„ draws near, What will become of them deſtitute 
4+ as they are of bread, without any place of retreat, 
without being able to move one ſtep, but they muſt 
4% fall into our hands. If they think to go to our 


their, mind either through weakneſs or out of -intereſt ; yet I 


44; 46 {till 


** neighbours, will they not find there, as well as at 
Rome, the whole government lodged with the No- 
e bles ; and what other condition can rebels and de- 
* ſerters expect, but that of miſerable ſlaves? But 
perhaps they will join with our enemies, and all to- 
«« gether come and | 
the inhabitants neceſſary to defend it: as tho' the 
© whole ſtrength of the Commonwealth conſiſted in 
<« theſe rebels only. Have we not among the Patri- 
« cians a conſiderable number of men, full of 
vigour and courage? Our Clients, who are the moſt 
«« ſound part of the State, are they not attached to 
10 its true intereſt, as well as 'we ? If there be occa- 
„ ſion, let us even arm our ſlaves; let us make of 
* them a new but obedient people. They have learnt 
under us and by our example how to make war. 
Wich how much courage will they not fight, if li- 
** berty be the recompence of their courage and brave- 
« ry? If all this does not ſeem ſufficient, call back 
your Colonies. You know, by the laſt ſurvey, that 
«© the Commonwealth conſiſts of one hundred and thir- 
ty heads of families; and ſcarce the ſeventh part of 
them is to be found among the malecontents. 


« Laſtly rather than receive laws from theſe re- 


bels, let us grant to the Latins the freedom of Ro- 
man Citizens, which they have ſo long requeſted 
of us. | You will immediately fee them fly to your 
aſſiſtance, and you will want neither ſoldiers nor 
*« citizens. In a word, I am of opinion, that we 


«© ought not to ſend any deputies to the rebels, nor 


«« do the leaſt thing that might betray either fear or 
% forwardneſs (8).“ be, 


means to win thoſe, *vho were moſt exaſperated.) 

The two Conſuls having conſulted together ſecretly, 
reſolved to let the paſſion of the Senate cool ; for which 
they deferred the deciſion of this affair to the 

next meeting. In the mean time they laboured to 
win thoſe, who 1 violently * this pro- 
. To terrify Senators, threaten- 
2 deprive them of "hiv | 
vote in the Senate. As it had not yet been determined at 
what age a man might have a vote, the Conſuls gave 
the young Senators to ' underſtand, that if they did 
not behave themſelves with more modeſty and' mode- 
ration in that venerable Aſſembly, they would ex- 
clude them from it, by determining at what age a 
man ſhould be admitted into the Senate. Theſe young 
Senators. valuing their dignity more than their virtue, 
theſe Romans, who were thought to be ſo reſolute and 
brave, ſtoopefl at the Conſul's threatning, and _ 
» 


. 


le. Nay 


beſiege Rome, now deprived of 


ard nd N beet, Ha- 
[F] The Conſuls —— by threats and other artifices — 1 fo 
Fra, p. 94—99- 


right they enjoyed, to 


Tl) 


PP Fu 
ſtill perſiſt in my opinion, thar as we cannot have too much refard for the fifery of 
* a people ſubmiſſive and obedient, ſo I aſſert, that all negotiation with them — 
* us; as long as they continue in arms. But as the Senate was now come to à ffxed 
reſolution, this diſcourſe of „ rr ne attended to, and he was looked upon as 
a man zealous indeed for the glory of the Senate, hut who had too great an -opinion' of 
his own wiſdom, and was, either out of vanity, or through the of his temper, 
incapable of ing his mind (g). The reſult of the negotiation with the rebels Was, (2) ram, iis, 
that two Tribunes of the People ſhould be created. Appius oppoſed this wich all his 
he ented with the utmoſt force of eloquence, heightened” with indignation, 
all the evils which'this innovation in the governmert would occaſion” in time; and as if 
his zeal or his anger ſerved him inſtead of a Divine inſpiration, he foretold to the Senate; that 
by their weakneſs and too eaſy temper, they eſtabliſhing a Tribunal againſt themſelves; 
which would inſenſibly raiſe an oppoſition to their own' authority, and deſtroy it at laſt 
entirely. But the ſtrongeſt repreſentations are to no purpoſe, where private intereſt pre- 
vails over Patriotiſm. © Appius's diſcourſe was conſidered as that of a man obſtinately ad- 
hering to his on ſentiments, and angry becauſe they were not approved and followed. 
The Senate had ſoon occaſion to repent of their remiſſneſs; they found? in the affuir of 
Coriolanus what a dreadful they had lodged with the peoph, by granting particu- 
lar Magiſtrates to them. This Appius repreſented in a very eloquent and ſtrong Ora- 
tion, which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus relates (h), but too long to be here tranſcribed GJ. (5) Lib. 7. 
Though Appius appeared hitherto very zealous for maintaining the authority of the Se. 
nate, yet he alſo — by his condud „that he was heartily in the real intereſt of the 
people. This appeared not only by his behaviour towards thoſe who wete in his debt 
i) See the be- (i), but alſo by his conduct in the diſpute, which aroſe concerning the diſtribution of the 
gnniog of the Conquered lands. For his opinion in this affair was, that to prevent the juſt complaints 
remark LEJ. of the people, the Senate ought to chooſe ten Commiſſioners; who ſhould be appointed 
| to make a ſtrict enquiry concerning thoſe lands which originally belonged to the publick ; 
that part of them muſt be ſold for the uſe of the publick treaſure ; that another part of 
them be diſtributed among the pooreſt Citizens, who had no land of their own ; that 
marks ſhould be put every where to diſtinguiſh the limits of every one's poſſeſſions, the 
want of ſuch marks having occaſioned the grievance, of which the people then complained. 
What remained of the publick lands he propoſed to let out only for five years together, 
at a reaſonable: rent, which rent was to be laid out in corn for thoſe Plebeians who ſer ved 
in the army, and for their pay. This he thought would hinder the le from thinking 
any more of having the lands divided anew amongſt them; they rather chooſe to 
have corn, money, and a ſettled allowance during the whole campaign, than a piece of 
ground, which they ſhould be obliged to cultivate. He added, that he knew of no ; 
other method to reform ancient abules, than to put things again on the ſame foot on which 
they were at firſt eſtabliſhed. His advice was followed, though moſt of the Senators 
holding lands, which originally belonged to the Commonwealth, could not bear the very 
name of an inquiry ; yet to impoſe upon the people, they made a Senatus Conſultum, or a 
Decree, according to Appius's motion; but it was not put in execution till thirty five years 
after, when our Appius's grandſon was made the firſt of the Decemviri. We hear nothing 
of our Appius, after this decree concerning the publick's lands. For the Appius Clau- 
dius, who was Conſul in the year 282, or 283, and who killed himſelf, was the ſon of 
our Appius, as appears by Livy's own words, who calls him Appius Claudius Ap. 
(+) Lib. 2. cap. Filius (x); fo that Moreri ought not to have confounded them, as he has done. We 
. 5+ ſhall give an account of this Appius in the following article. Pre 7 TY 
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them, that they would always be ready to follow his the Senators againſt themſelves, pretending to cite 
ſentiments. Theſe two Magiſtrates employed another them before their own Tribunal; which appeared by 
artifice againſt the parry of the rich, who conſtantly the example of Coriolanus, whom the people would try 
oppoſed the aboliſhing of the debts. They let them and judge, maintaining they had a right to do it by the 
know, that if at the next meeting of the Senate, they Valerian Law (12). But do not we all know, fays (12) Lex Yale 
came not to a reſolution more agreeable to the com- Appius, that this law, by which a man may ap- . 
_ _— R wing «© pes from che Senate to th le, _— 
is affair before the people. alſo repreſented, ** plebeians, who bei protecti 
that if once the Andi) ofthe people had this affair — — by a — party. The very 
before them, it was to be apprehended leſt they ſhould <* words of that Law are expreſly to this purpoſe.” It 
carry their authority ſtill farther, and do themſelves is there ſaid in ſo many words, that a Citizen con- 
Juſtice for all the vexations and injuries they nd- demned by the Conſuls, ſhall be at liberty to ap- 
| (9) Vertot, ibid. ed to have ſuffered” from the Patricians (9). By this << peal to people. Valerius Publicola intended 
bY = means the Conſuls gained the majority in the Senate; only by this law to open a Sanctuary for the fortu- 
m ſo true is Livy's reflection, of Which we have given nate, who might complain to have been unjuſtly uſed 
(10) Towards the ſenſe above (106), and which in his own words is by corrupt or paſſionate judges. What relation is 
the quotation (e). thus: Fattio Reſpettuſque rerum privatarum ſemper f. there between ſuch a law and the caſe of 'a Senator, 
(11) Living lib. fecere, officientque- publics confilits (11). « man of a rank ſuperior to that of the people, 
8 dels ([I Too long to be here ente We ſhall give and who is accountable for his conduct and acti- 
only an abſtract of it. He repreſented to the Senate ons to the Senate alone ? But to ſhew that the Va- 
haw well grounded his fears were, when he foretold, lerian Law regards only the plebeians, name but 
that the Tribunes, theſe new Magiſtrates of the peo- one Patrician, who ſince nineteen years that this 
ple, would ſoon incroach upon the power and autho- law has been aboliſhed, was cited before * | 
riry of the Senate. He abſerved, that what was tranſ- (13).” Thus Appius pleaded the cauſe of Coriolanus, (15) Dionyſ, Hal. 
acted then and what had paſſed before was a fare who as well as was a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the Ub. 6. 
proof, that the people inte a change in the Go- ' Senate's authority. * ES Pani 5 
vernment 3 how they had turned the condeſcenſion of 6 | 
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legues the other 
Was not impoſſible to be jealous of one another's credit and authority; that therefore 
*+ 1t would be proper to ſow diſcard and diſſentions amongſt them, and ſecretly to gain 


making the leaſt intereſt for that high dignity, he did not even deign to appear before the 


uſeleſs the oppoſition of the other Tribunes, Some time after Appius was made Conſul (c) Ce) A. U. 283; 
without having in the leaſt petitioned for it ; for it was obſe that he was fo far from 7 beer Crit, 


People the day | (d). His Collegue in onfulſhip was (4) Dioryr. 


* 
- 


aug 


_ The Senate had 
in a manner ſoften and 


Was in the ſon degenerated into obſtinacy and ſey 
not ambitious ; would carry every thing by 
ſinyating arts, which have fo great a 


the Pri 
er to 1 ices 
ded befides, that not only 


the 
affair, of which the people bad a right to judge, ſhould be decided by fuch an aſſembly, 
which was in fa ct to depriye the Senate of all power and authority, and lodge it with the 
People. Quintius, a man of a mild temper, and though not popular, yet a ican, 
Was of opinion, chat ſomething muſt be yielded to a brave people, who daily their 
blood for the Commenweakh. But Appius, proud and ſevere, maintained that this was 
betraying the intereſt of the Senate; that this in ce was not the effect of kindneſs to- 
wards the people, but only diſcovered the weakneſs of the government; and concluded, 
that after ſo many uſeleſs diſcourſes that had been made on the ſubject before them, no- 
thing but a bad attempt could repreſs the ſeditious enterpriſts of the Tribunes: Let all 
„ee Patricians, faid he, with all their clients, take up arms, diſperſe the, people, and 
Ell iadifferently all. choſe who ſupport, ſo pernicious.a ſcheme.” The Senate did not 


reſented to the Senate, that if they/ obſtinately per- 
ne in their reſolution to promote Appius to the 
- Conſulate, it was to be feared, that they would occa- 
. fioma TN in which perhaps they 
might loſe the right they enjoyed, of having the Con- 
- fuls choſen in a manner, by Which they could almoſt. 
zand command the choice. That it was pri and wiſ- 
ere dam wo avoid carefully whatever might in the leaſt af. 
feet. or deſtrgy. ſa: valuable à prix » which. they 
might — L — in a of —— 
in a more fa le opportunity. In argius 
managed them ſo dexterouſly, thafhe-made them con- 
. ſentito, have ons; of the Conſulsghoſn by the 1 
Who ſhould name a perſon choſe Senators that | 
were the moſt favourable to the: multitude, and that 


is. tbe... ceaded five days after. by Sp [This Magiſtrate 


q vernanepe p + MA. ; the throne was vacant, This, Magi; for, this time was alliged to dien his pretenlions to the 
ſtragy laſted only five days. T RP = Conſulſkip. - * ps 5 2 | 
was at this time choſen by the Senate, — -*x of FT 


uating temper, who had gained the Fl. lb. 9. 


* wu * 


o the Senate ſhould; chooſe the d G Thus Appius 1 pt Hel. 


ke to 2 Ie + 
eſcaped being killed B), 
S 6 
command, he made his ſoldiers Reef 
rather to his vengeanc 


e than to neceſſity. 


and to 


5 The b g 
2 the This affair was 
diftribution of the 
lands- 


vigorouſly. purſued the 


[J Ain to them in a manner ſo hatghty— 
p 4 — eſcaped being killed.) He ſpoke with ſo 
much anger, that his diſcourſe had the ſame effe& upon 
the bes as the moſt ſeditious harangues of the Tri- 
bunes, and only exaſperated more more the ple- 
beians, and alienated their hearts from the Senate. 
For in a manner, which the Patricians themſelves 
blamed, and which was odious to the people, he up- 
braided them with their late retreat to the ſacred 
Mount, with the creating of Tribunes, which, he ſaid, 
had been extorted from the Senate only by an open 
revolt and the threatnings of a civil war. No wonder, if 
a Tribunal erected by rebels, produced nothing but 
tumults and ſeditions. 'Theſe would end only in the 
total deſtruction of the Commonwealth, in which the 
leaſt tract of the ancient Government was no more 
to be found. The moſt ſacred laws were aboliſhed, 
the Conſular power deſpiſed, the dignity of the Senate 
diſpraced. The inſolence of the Tribunes 
ſo far, that they wanted to baniſh from future electi- 
ons the Senatus- Con ſultum, and the Auſpices; that is, 
all that was moſt facred in Religion, and moſt vene- 
rable in the Government. With a new Government, 
they would ſoon bring new Gods; and having abo- 
liſhed the Senate, who authority they were daily un- 
dermining, they would- raiſe upon its ruins a ſupreme 
Council, compoſed only of the Tribunes of the people. 
He prayed. to the Gods, to. take away his life before. 
he became a 8 to 1 — 4 
LY „added turning himſelf to , to 
„let you know my ſentiments, I publickly « — 
that I will conſtantly oppoſe a law fo unjuſt; and I. 
<« hope that before your Iribunes can publiſh it, 1 
«« ſhall make you how far the power of a Con- 
« ſul reaches.” Such haughty and o rious lan- 
filled the people with rage and fury. Lictorius, 
e eldeſt of the 'Tribunes, anſwered him, It was 
«© well known he was of a family in which pride 
5 were hereditary; that his father had 
© been the moſt cruel enemy the people ever had; 
„and that he himſelf was rather a tyrant than a 
« Conſul. But, added Lictorius, notwithſtanding 
«« your dignity and power, as a Conſul, I ſwear, that 
* the law concerning the elections of the Tribunes and 
«« Ediles, ſhall paſs this very day, or I will loſe my 
«« life in the attempt.” He then commanded Appius 
to go out. of the Aſſembly, that he might not occa- 
. ſion new tumults when the votes ſhould be gathered 
(2) Idem, lib. 9. (2). Appius deſpiſed the Tribune's command, and 
Livius, lib. 2. told him, he ought to know, that tho a Tribune, he 
* * was only a private perſon, without any real Magi- 
icy. and whoſe power. conſiſted only in oppoling 
Decrees of the Senate, as might be prejudicial to 
the plebeians. Then calling about him all his rela- 
tions, friends, and clients, who were very numerous, 
he put himſelf in a condition to repel force by force. 
It was immediately proclaim'd hy Licorius's command, 
that the College of the Tribunes ordered the. Conſul to 
be- carried into priſon ; whereupon one of the 'Tribunes 
* officers was ſo bold as to attempt to arreſt the firſt 
8 Magiitrate of the 7 But the Senators 
and Patricians, with the numerous band of Appius's 
clients, ſurrounded and ſaved him. Lictorius enra 
at this advanced, and entreated the people to 
him. A terrible ſedition enſued, and would not ha ve 
* p | 1. F 


Vol. II. 


AP. 


think it prudent or ſafe to follow his advice 5 but this ſhews how violent a man he was (e). (e) 14m, ibid. 
He gave another inſtance of it ſoon aſter, in an aſſembly of the L | 27 

and reproachful, that he 
notwithſtandi 
When f 
rity, which always accompanies a mil 


This rigour 
ſo that when he conducted them againſt the enemy, they refuſed to 
When they were returned to the territories of the * 290g Appius made them encamp, 
puniſh their voluntary cowardiſe, he ordered 

headed, who abandoned their poſt, and decimated (g) his whole army. When Appius 
Law returned to Rome, he exaſperated the people again by oppoſing the Agrarian Law 
next year uuder the new Conſuls L. Valer 
Publicola, and Tib. Emilius Mamercus, who were in the people's intereſt [D]. 


A 4 — 


Dr 
Nis dani of Conf ee 
found himſelf without the walls of Cy. 56. . f. 
| pour all againſt — 
fight and ran away [C]. 


diſcipline, that 


oſe officers and Centurions to be be- | 

was (ez) Put to death 
every tenth ſol- 

(4), cer. 

ius 

Ap: 

plus 

ceaſed without much bloodſhed, if Quintius had hot 

engaged ſome ancient and venerable Senators to con- 


vey Appius away, whilſt he himſelf ſhould endea vour 
to appeaſe the raging multitude. But the night ap- 


proaching forced both parties equally embittered againſt 
one r, 


to ſeparate, - The next day the tumult 
began afreſh. The people ſtirred up by the Tribunes, 
and eſpecially by Lictorius, who had been wounded 
the day before, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Capitol, 
and ſeemed to be reſolved to carry on an open war a- 
gainſt the Patricians. The Senate immediately met, 
not only to conſider how to appeaſe the ſedition, but al- 
ſo to endeavour an agreement between the Conſuls ; 
one of whom, being the moſt moderate, was of opi- 
aa ſomething was to be done in favour of the 
people; but Appius proteſted he would die rather 
than com ine the leaſt with the rebels defire. 
Theſe tumults continued ſome days; but at laſt the 
Senate, by Quintius's advice; conſented that the Tri- 
buries Law be publiſhed, notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
oppolition of Appius, who called Gods and men to 
witaeſs, that the Commonwealth was betrayed, and that 
a Law was paſſing more prejudicial to the Senate's au- 
thority, than even that, which had been publiſhed 8 
on the ſacred Mount (3). In the firſt eleclion that (3) Livius, ibid. 
happened after this Law was made, the Patricians Parv Hale. 
w not aſſiſt at it, that they might not be con- 
founded with the vileſt populace. They were headed 
by Appius, who was ſtill more exaſperated againſt 
the Senate than againſt the people. It was a ſhame, 
he ſaid, that the Senate ould forſake him in an 
undertaking, in which they themſelves had engag- 
ed him, by raiſing him to a dignity, for which. he did 
not ſue. He afterwards ſhewed that the victory, which 
the Tribunes had goed over him, had neither hum- 
er pra roken his — *X 
| iers refuſed to fight ran away. 
They had made a 25 of conpiracy rather me 
his glory than againſt, his life, Io hinder him 
from gaining the 32822 him thus of the 
honours of a triumph, they reſolved unanimouſly not 
22 —_— r 
a proached, mans threw away the , 
fled Ihamefully, and thought they did not — 
dear the affront they did to their General, if it coſt 
them but the loſs of their own honour. Appius in the 
utmoſt concern did all that lay in his power to rally 
his ſoldiers, and lead them back againſt the enemy ; 
he prays, he threatens, but to no purpoſe. Some ran 
from him, not to hear his reproaches ; others, tho? not 
wounded, ſhew him ligatures and banda 


ges, Which 

1 had ely. put over ſome ſound part of their 
y, to be excuſed from fighting,” and ear neſtly re- 
queſt to be conducted to the camp, in order to have 
their pretended wounds dreſſed. Nay they all promiſ- 
— ran to the camp, without waiting for, the or- 
der of the General. The Volſci purſued them, and 
began to attack tlie trenches af the camp. But 
here the ſoldiers ſhewed, that if they had not r 
it was not out of fear and cowardiſe ; and by defend- 
ing their camp bravely, they made their General ſen- 


ible, that they could have won the victory if they had wp” 
(6. WORK ARG e, Hau 


been willing (4). DIETS Pt; : | 
ID] The new Confuls were in the people's intereſt.) Pony Hale. 


% jt lib. 9. Valer, 
the lands was almoſt entirely in Marth. * 8 
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pins eppoſecd chem with as much haiightines, as though he had been Ailt = Conſul; of 
even veſted with a perpetual Dictatorſfüp. Let to ſhew that he did not intend to ſupport 
thoſe Who had uſürped the lands which belonged to the publiek; he propoſed that all 
„ to which thoſe who JE ns TOES = FO a — 12 
cConflſcated to the uſe of the publick, Though this al ſeemed very jut, jt was | 
20 12 8 Ihre of 
ga 


* 
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neither by the ric nor the poor, becauſe the rich wo been depriv this poſſeffi· 
6n Without any advantage to the poor ; yet as in the main Appius was againſt diſtributing 
the lands among the people, he was highly applauded by moſt of the Senators, Who 
dreaded an inquiry. But the Tribunes incenſed againſt him, becauſe in him they 2 * 
united the hatred and oppoſition of all the Patricians, reſolved to ruin him. They cit 

him before the people as a declared enemy of publick liberty; this was uſually the crime 
of "thoſe, who were guilty of none, and whom the e wanted to deſtroy. The Se- 
nate took this affair to heart as their own, and looked upon Appius as the undaunted aſ- 
ſertor of their rights. Moft of the Patricians would ſolſicit the in his behalf, but 
he refuſed their interceſſion with his uſual courage and conſtancy. He altered neither his 


(i) They, who dreſs (i), nor his language; and on the day appointed, he appeared in the aſſembly of 


uſually put on a 
mourning dreſs. 


Elſſius, in Enco- 
miuſtic. Auguſli- 
niano, apud ſuſti- 


the people, amidſt all his accuſers, with the ſame dignity, as though be had ſtill been a 

Conful, and their Judge. The Tribunes reproached him with the cruelty of his admini- 

ſtration, and his inhumanity, in having put to death by the common executioners more ſol- 

diers than the enemy had killed in the heat of the battle; and to render him till more odi- 

ous, they upbraided him with his father's ſevere conduct. But Appius anfwered all theſe 

charges with ſo much ſtrength and eloquence, that the people aſtoniſhed and aſhamed durſt 

not condemn him. The Tribunes, who were afraid leſt he ſhould be acquitted, put off 

the judgment of his cauſe to another day, under pretence that the night drawing on there 

would not be time enough to collect the votes. Appius, who underſtood that at laſt he 

muſt fall a facrifice to the Tribunes hatred and malice, voluntarily put an end to his life, 

as Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus relates (æ), though, — tp Livy (), he died of fick- ( Lib. 2. cap 
neſs, morbo moritur. His corpſe was brought into the publick place, and his fon came to AA e 
make his funeral oration according to cuſtom. The Tribunes pretended to oppoſe it, un- 

der pretence that Appius ought to be conſidered as a criminal, ſince having accuſed 

he had not been acquitted before his death. But the r. more 10 than the re- 

vengeful Tribunes, reverſed their oppoſition, and heard with pleaſure the praiſes of an | 
enemy whom they could not but eſteem, and whom they no longer feared (). de) laem, ibid, 


the of the Confuls, who by the Senate's Decree * That, if the people were miſerable, it was owing 

e under the Conſulſhip of Caſſius and Virginius, only to their own luxury and intemperance ; that « 
were authoriſed to make the enquiry concerning the they had had lands ever! from the foundation of 

| lands, and to divide them amongſt the people. The Rome; that the Confuls had often yielded to them 
'Tiibunes, who had this affair at heart, found means * all the ſpoils they had made in the enemy's terri- 

to prevail upon the Conſul Emilius, who promiſed * tories ; and that if an exact enquiry was made, it 

them to favour their ,pretenſions. Valerius alſo had would be found, that thoſe, o had the ff 

ſome particular reaſons to ſoften the people, who were © ſhare in the booty, were now the pooreſt of all 
exaſperated againſt him. When the affair came be- the Citizens. That as long as theſe plebeians lived 

fore the Senate, Emilius, the father of him that was in ſloth and luxury, it was not in the er of the 

then Conſul, openly pleaded the cauſe of the people; State to enrich them. More than iy Confulates 
Nothing, faid he, appears to me more un « had now nn. fince the Decree for dittribating the 

<4 'that a perſons only ſhould enrich ſelves lands had been made, and during all that time 

«© by the ſpoils of the enemy, whilſt all the reſt of none of the 'Confabs ever thought of putting it in exe- 

the Citizens groan in miſery and poverty. The poor © cution, becauſe they perſecti well knew, that by 

«< plebeians are afraid of having any children, to “ ſuch a Decree the Senate only intended to appeaſe 
whom they can leave nothing their want and © the ſedition, and to give the people time to con- 

«© misfortune ; and whereas every one ſhould cultivate *«* fider the injuſtice, and even the impoſſibility of 

* his own land to get a livelihood, they are now ob- their pretenſions. Beſides, the ancient Conſuls 

„ liged to labour like flaves upon the lands of the knew that this Decree was become void by pre- 

«< Patricians. Such a fervile way of living, is not © ſcription, and they were not willing to . 

very proper to raiſe the courage of a Roman ; there- *©* commifhon which was expired.” us added, 

fore my opinion is, that our Conſuls ought imme- as a compliment to the Conſuls then in being, that 

<< diately to chooſe the Decemvirs, that may there was no reaſon to fear, that they, wiſe and pru- 
malte a diſtribution of the lands, which belonging dent men as they were, would undertake fuch an af 6 | 
'< to the publick, "ought © tara equally $o'the ad: fair, without the authority and concurrence of the Se. OE 
vantage of every private man.” Appius anſwered, nate (5). 1% AIR | P. 


APROSIO (ANGELICO) born at Vintimiglia in the Republick of Genoa the 29th 
of October in 1607, has had great reputation among the Learned, and compoſed a great 
number of books. There are many learned men ſprung from his family (a). He was but (%) See the 6 
fifteen years old when he entered into the order of the Auguſtins, and was ſo reſpected there, lowing article. 
that at laſt he obtained the cjargy of Vicar General of the Congregation of our Lady of 
Conlolation at Genoa (5). As ſoon as he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he was thought fit tO (4) Michel Juſ- 
teach; ſo he taught Philoſophy five years; after which he travelled into ſeveral parts tiniani, Scrirert 
of Italy, and fixed at Venice in the year 1639, at the Convent of St. Stephen, where he © *3: 
taught polite Learning (c). One of the things, which have been to his glory, was the 


Library of the Auguſtins of Vintimiglia, which was his work, and a ſhining proof of 
his love far books, and of the habit he had acquired of knowing them well (d). He 
pravi, J. Serie publiſned a book concerning this Library, which is very much ſought after by the 


curious [ A}. 


ww 1 aa 


AP R 


ſed in 

pages of his books. Perhaps he 
not quite conformable to a religious life; 
rning the Adonis of the Cavalier Marino [BI, and ponts of trat nature 


curious [II. Beßdes he ws mighty 
names in the title 
upon fubje 


wits conce 


101. 
be 


given us a catalogue 


He publiſhed a book concerning the Library of the 
1 —. at Vintimiglia, devs, is much ff * fr 


ter by the curiows.) Morhof had heard this book much 
talked of ; but he did not know that it had been 
po He mentions it in ſeveral places of his Poly- 
Hor (1), publiſhed in 1688, and always as if he did 
not believe that work had been yet publiſhed. It is 
nevertheleſs certain that the Bib/iotheca * e was 
printed W anno 1673, and that Martin Fo- 
(2) Or Vopelios. gelius (2). Proſeſſor at Hamburgh, had a of it, 
as Morhof might have ſeen in the Catalogue of that 
(3. Polybif.. pag. Profeſſor's books ;- for he quotes that Catalogue (3), 
37. which was printed in the year 1678. See what Mr. 
Placcius oblorves in his Þrvitatio amica publiſhed at 
Hamburgh in the year 1689. He adds, that he has 
| mentioned that work of Aproſio in his Pſudonymie 
(4) Num. 74 (4), and refers us to the Notes upon the of 
(5) Pag-27, 28. Rhodius (5). Indeed, he tells us at page 150 of his 
Pſeudonymie, that he learnt by a letter from Mr. Mag- 
liabecchi to Martin Vogelius, that Aproſio under the 
ſei name of Corneho Aſpaſio Antivigilmi tra i vn- 
di di Tabbia detto Apgirato had publiſhed a book 
in 12, in the year 1673, entitled Bibhotheca Aprofrana, 
paſſa tempo Autonnale, In the notes _ the Catalogue 
of Rhodius, what Scavenius had ſaid is called in que- 
ſion, that Aproſio had written a book intitled Biblio- 
 theca Apoc mM, wherein he reſtored ſeveral works 
6) See the note to their real Authors (6). That is made a doubt of, 
[0] becauſe in the Catalogues of Aprofio's works there is 
no mention of this Bibhotheca Apocryphorum, but on- 
ly of Bibliorbeca fla. But it is thought that Sca- 
venius might eafily change Aprofia into Apocrypha. 
It is a little ſtrange that Father Oldoini has not men- 
tioned the Bibhotheca na paſſa tempo Autonnale, 
as he did not publiſh his Atbenæum Ligufticum till 
the year 1680. It is very true that he does enumerate 
amongſt Aproſio's writings the Bibhotheca Aprofiana 
and Antiquitates Abintimillienſes; but in ſuch a manner 
as incline one to think that that work had not 
yet been printed. Mr. Teſſier in 1686 has rather left 
the matter in doubt than decided any thing (7). Mor- 
hof remarks that Mr. Leti cites an Author, who has 
uoted the ſecond tome of the Aproſian Bibliotheca. 
rodacit idem Lett ex Abbate Libanoro, pag. 379, le- 
cum, quo tomits ſecundus Bibliathece Aprofiane citatur, 
uo multi continentur ab Hieron. Savanorola manu- 
(3) Morhof, Po- ſcripti libri (8). 1. e. Leti produces a paſſage from 
B. p. 38 © the Abbot Libanori, pag. 379, wherein the ſecond 
tome of the Bibliatbeca Aproſiana is quoted, in which 
are contained many manuſcript books by Jerom 

«© Savanorola.” | | 
This citation from Mr. Leti is very juſt: and by 
it and ſome other conſiderations, I am verily perſuad- 
ed that Morhof does not quote I alia regnante upon 
the credit of others; but he had read it himſelf. 
How then comes it to that he does not know 
that the Bibliotheca Apraſiana was printed at Bologna 
by the Manoleſſi, in year 1673 in 12? Does not 
Mr. Leti poſitively affirm it in the 377th page of the 
fourth part of his Nafia re e, and does not he 
quote long paſſages of that book of Aproſio? He 
adds, that the Author having given an account of his 
Life to page 262, names after that, 8 di- 
(y) Narrando la vers Writers who had given him their works (9) ; and 
2 ita con Jiu that the firſt volume only contains ſuch Writers whoſe 
riofita inen, 47 names begin either with the letters A, B, or C. He 
amici ſui. Leti, believes that the following volumes will be ſpeedily 
Tal. regn. Parte printed; but he had been aſſured that the ſecond was 
4 P. 378. not publiſned, from whence: he concludes that the Fa- 
ther Libanori, Who quotes it, had only ſeen it in ma- 
17 (10). That work of Mr. Leti was printed in 
1076. | 
LB] Perhaps he durſt not aurite under bis true name 
25 the diſputes of the <wits concerning the Adants of the 
Cavalier Marino.] The Cavalier Stigliani having 


(1) Pag. 38, 30, 
144 


bg. Aucbe - 


pag» 18. 


(10) Ibid. Page 
379, 380. 


Perhaps he was naturally pleaſed with Teafching aft 

rplexing thoſe who love to take off the maſk from a diſguiſed Author. H 
employment well enough himſelf [DJ]. However if you conſult the Authors who Have fg, © Micha 
of the writers of Liguria (e), you will find by the title of his wotks 


There are ſeveral ſuch like co 


24% 


as were the | of the 
different alluflöns 
He 


or with a5 
loved this (% Raffatl So- 
Juſtiniani, en 
1667 ; Auguſtin 


Mar Oldoini, et i630: 


publiſhed the book of FOchiale, or the Select, which 

NY ſmart —_— of the Adonis, found himſelf at- Sun 
on all ſides (11). It was perceivable how (1) der Eaillet, 

much Italy was at that time infatualed with the FM Fur jor 2 _= 

nis. P ran into the quartel as to a fire z, but. a. 

mongſt all who took up the pen for the Cavdlier Ma- 

rino, n body fhewed more zeal for the Adonis, nnr mare 


fer againſt the enemies of that Poem than Farther Apro- 
ie de Vintimiglia, an 1 Tonk (12. 


e publiſh- (12) Ibid. pag. 
ed POcchialt Stritolato di Scipio Glarcanb ptr riſpefta al 41:05 PIIY 
Signor Cavaliere Fra Tomaſo Stighani (13): i, e. The (53) Printed at 
Spectacles broken by Scipio Glareano, being an an- Welte © 1641. 
„ ſwer to Signor Cavaliere Fra Tomaſo Stigliani.“ 
La Sferza Poettica di Sapricis Saprici, lo Sctmionata Ac- 
cademico Heteroclito per riſſeſta alla prima cenſura dell 
Adone del Cævalier Marino, fatta dal Cavalier Tomaſo 
Stigliani (14). That is, The poetical Scourge cf (14) Printed a+ 
«« Sapricio- Saprici, being an anſwer to the | firſt Venice in 1643. 
** cenſure of the Cavalier Marino's Adonis, by Cava- 
lier Tomaſo Stigliani.“ Del Yeratro, Apologia di 
Sapricio Saprici, per riſpoſia alla ſeconda cenſura dell 
Adone del Cavalier Marino, fatta dal Cavaliere Fra 
Tomaſo Stiglianl. i. e. Hellebore, an Apology of 
«© Sapricio Saprici, being an anſwer to the ſecond 
*« cenſure of Cavalier Marino's Adonis, by. Cavalier 
* Fra Tomaſo Stigliani.” This work 15 divid- 

into two treatiſes (1h): it was an Hellebore,;.\ ne ..-.; 

„ „ e 
Stigliani, I Vaglio Critico di Majoto Galiſtoni da ther in 1647, at 
Terama ſapro il mondo nuovo del Cavalier Fra Tomaſo Venice. 
Stigliani da Matera (16). 1. e. The critical Sieve (76) Printed at 
* of Maſoto Galiſtoni da Terama for the new world Trevigio, in 
of the Cavalier Fra Tomaſo Stigliani da Matera 1637. 

11 Burato, Replica di Cark Galiſtani al Molino del Sig. | 

Carlo Stigliani (17). 41. e. The Bolter, or the Re. (17) Printed at 
„ ply. of Carlo Galiſtoni to the Mill of Sig. Carlo Venice in 26424 
« Stighani.” Note that Maſoto Galiftoni da Terama 

is the Anagram of Tomaſo Stigliani da Matera, and 

that inſtead of putting in the title in Trevigi, per 

Girolamo Rigbettini, it is ſo, in Roſtock, per Mil. 

lermo Wallop, becauſe that Righettini was a Book - 

ſeller of but little note. Aproſio gives that ac- 
count in pages 112 and 113 of the Billiabea Ah. 
frana (18). | | (18) Leti, Talis 

[CJ His writings treated of ſubje&s remote from a Ware, Pare 4. 
religious life —— or points of that nature.] I don't * 
think that the diſputes about the Cavalier Marino's 

Adonis were more remote from a monaſtick proſeſſion, 
than the following works. Annatations di Olda 
Scioppio all Arte de gli Amanti dall! Ilaſtriſfmo Signor 
Pietro Michele Nobile Veneto (19). Lo Scudo di Rinalde, (19) Piinted at 
overo l Specchio del diſingamma, opera. di Seipio Ola Venice in 1642, 
reans (20). Le della Beliſa Tragedia dall I. (20) Printed at 
luftriſfimo Signor D. Antonia Muſczttola, abhinizate dg en ier in 1642. 
Oldauro. Scioppio Academica Incognito, Geniale, c (21). (21) Printed at 

a amongſt the Lovain in 1664. 
writings of Angelico Aproſio are not printed ; 
but it muſt not be denied, I, That there are likewiſe 
to be ſeen amongſt them the Lectures which he made 
upon the Prophet Jonas, in the Church of our Lady of 
the Conſolation, at Genoa, in the year 1649, and the 
following (22). II, That he publiſhed in 1643, un- (22) Soprani, 
der the name of Oldauro Scioppio, the Italian tranſ- 2 della . 
lation Which he had made of the Spaniſt-Sermons of E . P. 23. 


51 75 Oſoxius. * | CE ' 

e buſmeſs of unmaſting. ſed 5 Was 
what he took = irs in.] It was not abſolutely 
without foundation that Scavenius aſſerted, that Apro- 
ſio had, written a book called Bibliotheca Apocryphorum, 
where he had reſtored ſeveral performances to their real 
Authors; ſor it is to him that two writings are aſcrib- 
ed, one whereof is intitled, La V iſera alzate Nera- 
taſte di alcuni Scrittori che -andaron in Ma ſabera ſupri 
del tempo di Carnevale; and the other, which is only 
a ſequel to the foregoing, 2 called Pentecaſte di alcuni 


% 


5 


Saprici, ſometimes that of Oldauro Sci 
titled Ea Bibliotbeca. Aprofiana.;; \Sev 
and ſome... 


9 d * 
- 8 — 
h - 


2 thouſand fictitious names, ſometimes that of Mſaſoto Culiſtoni, ſometimes 
that of Carle Galiſtam, ſometimes that of Scipio Glareano, ſometimes that of Saprici 
forne 0, &c. You may find his life in the book in- / Magrifc 
| Several Authors have given him great commendations, % re . 
haps have paſſed the hounds of reaſon (). He was admitted amon 


vi denda elogia 
adferuntur 


other Academies into that of gli Incagmiti of Venice, as appears by the book intitled Ze Hero Let), 


' Venetia ( where there is a 


NM © +» Gliorie de Fs Incogmti, overo gli buonimi illuſtri del Academia de i Signori Incognits di = 5 
n 3 publiſhed his Atheneum Liguſticum. 


yh Anonimi 2 Þ ſeudonimi ſerperti per Mantifſa della 
 Necatafte della 22 alzata Father Oldoini does 
9s, * not "tell us whether theſe two works were printed or 
„not z he only lays that Aprofio wrote them under ano- 
ther name: and one cannot conclude that they were 
plan from what he cites in the following page, 

L. . alsata tvulgata ſub nomine Friani Forbotte ; 

The Viſiera alzata was publiſhed under the name 

: % Frianus Forbotta; for he plainly acquaints us 
* that this Fotbotta is a diſtin perſon from Angelico 
(23) Oldoiaus, Aprefio (23). There is no room to doubt but that 
in Append. A- the two works which he attributes to our Aproſio were 
then. Liguſt. the fame which he has TERS in the Joura of 
24) Menſe Jul. Leiphe (24)... They were printed at Parma in 1689. 
1699. p. 305 An which ſtands in the front is Jean Pires 
Villani de Sienne, Academicien Humorifte, Infecond, & 


b. 3. 


encomium on him. He was alive in the year 1680, . 37.75 


. * 
pag. 38. Sec 
| p. 14. 2 
Genialis. It appears that they had been dedicated as 
early as the year 1678 to Meſſieurs Magliabecchi. '. 

LE} I appears. by the book entitled Delle Glorie de 
Gli Incogniti, that he twas a Member of that Academy.] 
It was printed at Venice in 1647, in 4to. Father 
Labbe thought that John Francis Lauredan was the Wo BEE: 
Author of it (25).; but others did not think ſo, for (25) Labbe, Bis. 
this, amongſt other reaſons, that the Elogium of Lau- pn qr 
redan, which, is in that book, is too pompous to be 1 
attributed to Lauredan himſelf (26). It is ſuppoſed (26) Placcius & 
that the verſes” which are at the beginning the Anonymis, pag. 
work, and which compliment Lauredan, | not as the 115. See in the 
Author of the book, but as the Founder of the Acade- OW = 
my de gli Incogniti, have been the occaſion of Father 4 26. 
Labbe's miſtake. | | | b 


APROSO (PAUL AUGUSTIN) a Civilian, and Apatiſte Academician of Flo- 
rence, was born at Vintimiglia, of one of the principal families of the place, and which 
can boaſt of wa e from the beginning of the ſeventeenth Century, to the 


ear 1667, nine 


Cy 
- 


| ors of Law, and one Phyſician. He of whom I am ſpeaking 
aving ſtudied at Genoa under the Jeſuits, went to Rome, to ſtudy the Law there. He 


was received Doctor in the year 1649; after which he returned home, bought many cu- 
rious books; and retired to a country houſe, that he might peaceably enjoy the pleaſure 


of readi 


ng and compoſing. He wrote Notes upon the Beliſa 7 Antonio Muſcetola, which 
have been printed with the Bellezze della medegima abozzate da 


Oldauro Stioppio, in 166. 


When le Soprani, from whom I borrowed this article, publiſhed his Catalogue of the 
Writers of Liguria in 1667, our Aptoſio laboured at a great wosk of morality on 
(#) 'Strage d the defeat of the capital vices, by the contrary virtues. (a) Oldoini informs me that this 


Vitii capitali 


Liese, , Work Figs printed at Genoa in 1674, and dedicated to the Prince of Monaco. 


Virtua oppaſe. APU 


S (LUCIUS) a Platoniſt known to all the world by the famous 
work of the Golden Aſs, lived in the ſecond Century, under the Antonines 


A]. 
He was of Madaura a Roman Colony in Africa [BJ. His family was 72 


L He Red in the fecond Century, under the Anto- 

(1): And ne nd nines(1).] Peter Pithon ftrongly rejecting thoſe who 
Tos Dating. that Apuleius lived after "Theodofius, proves that 
with Apollonius he — war” was time of wr re $"s and after- 
of Tyana, as wards (2). opini is built upon ö rea- 
Anaſtahus Nick - ſons, that I do not 9720 any one ant ee em- 
27 049 -rw-em, brace it. | Tt "is" manifeſt that one Scipio Orfiris, that 
Obſerve that o- one Lollianus Avitus, that one Claudius Maximus, 
chers aſcribe this that one Lollius Urbicius, of whom Apuleius ſpeaks 
work to Anaſta- as s chen living, lived under the Antonines. 
©) 3 F Noris makes a wits criticiſm Flmen- 
i m the having acknowledged 


Atverſarior. lib. horſt: he 1mputes to him 
2. cap. 10. his ignorance concerning the time in which Apuleius 


; lived (3), and ſhews him two paſſages of the Apol 
88 puleius, in one of Which Antoninus is . 2 
317. | noured with the title of Divus, and the other mentions 


the —— — Avitus, who was Conſul — 

144. abſence of Divus is a | 
has Antoninus was ſtill alive. Faber 8 all 
not have been in the wrong, if he whom he criticiſes 
had not faid as follows: Quo anne natus (Apuleius) 
now li guide liquet. Verifemiliter tamen poſſumus adſerere 
| eum tamporibus Antonint Pit Divorumgue 2 vixi/- 
* Apolog. p. 289-6. Meminit enim * Tolliani” Aviti, Lolli f Urbicii 
Cafreol. Antonino, Pudentis,” & Sapionis "Orphiti Coff. qui ſub Antonino 
27. precipue floruerunt, ſummis macti honoribus, ut conftat 
+ Apolog. pag: ex L. 3. ff. de his quæ in teſtament. delent. & L. 3. 
„ $. 2. ff. de Decurion. (4). i. e. In what year he 
1 Apuleii, Fiui- Apuleius 9 was born, is not very clear. But we 
dor, p. 357, 358.“ may wich probability aſſert, that he lived in the 
(4) Elmenh. in © time of Antoninus Pius and his brothers. For he 
Vitd Apuleii, «© mates mention of Lollianus Avitus, Lollius Urbi- 


eius Pudens, — wa — 7 the Confuls, 'who pe 
u 


* principally flouri Antoninus, and obtain- 


22 the lugheſt honours.“ The paſſage, herein 


= 


 able[C}. 

Antoninus is not called Divas, contains the reproaches 

which Apuleius caſts upon his wife's ſon, on his pro- 

ducing ſome love-letters of his mother. Hucuſque à 

wobis miſerum iſtum puerum depravatum, ut matris 

cpiſtolat, quas putat amatorias, pro tribunali Proconſulis 

recitet apud wirum ſandiſimum Claudium Maximum, 

ante has Imperatoris 9 filius matris fue pu- | 

denda exprobret flupra, & amores objectet (5). Jonſius (5) Apuleii 

is doubly miſtaken, 'when to prove: that ee liv. 4814, p. 327: 

ed in the time I have aſſigned him, he ſays that this 

Philoſopher gives Antoninus Pius the title of Diwvus 

(6). The fact is falſe, and no conſequence can be (6) Jonſßus, 4 

deduced from it. 8 Script. Hier. 
[BY He <vas of Madaura, a Roman Colony in Africa.) PI, p. 267. 

This city, which belonged to Syphax, was given to 

Maſiniſſa by the Romans. Negue hoc. eo dit, gue 

me patrie mea paniteret, 74 adbuc Syphacis . 

efſemus : quo tamen wvitto, ad Mafiniſſam regem conce(ſi- 

mus, munere populi Romani, ac 64 veteranorum 

militum novo conditu, plendidiſima colonia ſumus (7). (7) Apul. Apots- 

i. e.! Nor did I fay this, as if I repented of my coun- C4, p. 289. 

& try, tho* we were a town of Syphax : which. being 

overcome, we were given to Maſiniſſa by the Ro- 

man people, and fince by a new foundation of ve. 

„ teran ſoldiers we are become a ſplendid Colony.” A 

little before, he had ſaid there was no ſhame in parti- 

cipating, like Cyrus, of different nations. De patria 

med were quad eam fitam Numidiæ & Gatuliz in ipo 

confinio meis ſcriptis oftendiſti, quibus memet 5 2 
mM... . Seminumidam % Le nom wideo 

quod mi bi fit in ea re pudendum, haud minus quam Cy- 

ro majori, quod genere mixto fuit, Semimedus ac Semi- 
a LC . Put as to my country, it is ſhewn to 

«Ye on the borders of Numidia and Gætulia in my 

« on writings, wherein I have profeſſed” myſelf _ 
65 6 5 «ce A u- 


(9) 
logs 


injury ſtill to his mem 
Rome [D], where he learnt the Latin ton 


« a Numidian and half a Gætulian, I do not ſee that 
«© have any more reaſon to be aſhamed of this, 
« than Cyrus the Great had of being a mixt breed, 
«« half a Mede and half a Perſian.” A certain man, 
who had a mind to ſet up for a Cenſor, a- 
bout the end of the foxteenth Century falls in this 
place into our hands. After having ſaid that Lucian, 
under the pretended ſhape of an aſs, teaches a thou- 
ſand obſcenities, he adds, Apuleins bunc imitatus, ut 
vir Gracus ſe Latins neſciviſſe ingenue, conftſſus in 


(8) Claudius Ano aureo plan? rudit (8). 1. e. Apuleius imitating 
Verderius, in «© him, and as he was a Greek being ignorant of La- 
Ac . 71. tin, as he ingenuouſly confeſſes, quite brays in his 
ne Confer, e « golden aß“ Firſt it is not true, that Apuleius con- 

inted at Lyons fefſes he does not. underſtand Latin: he fays only, 1, 


1586, in 4% that he did not underſtand it, the firſt time he came to 
Rome ; 2, that he learned it without a maſter. In 
the ſecond place it is not true that he was a Greek. 
Madaura was a Roman Colony ; and when he endea- 
vours to juſtify himſelf by the example of the other 
Poets, he quotes the Greeks as foreigners, and the 
Latins, as his countrymen. Fecere tamen & alii ta- 
tia, ... . apud Graces eius quidam . . . Arup 
Nos werd /Edituus & Portius, & Catulus (9). The 
truth of it is, the Latin tongue was not common at 

Madaura. Apuleius, a fon of one of the princi 
Magiſtrates, underſtood nothing of it when he came 
to Rome. The ſon of his wife Pudentilla underſtood 
only the Punic with a little Greek, which his mo- 
ther being originally of Theſſalia had taught him. 
Loquitur numguam niſi Punice, & ff quid adbuc à 
matre Græciſſat: Lalins enim neque wvult neque po- 
10). 
8 1 amily was conſiderable.] His Father's 
name was Theſeus. It is known only by theſe 
words: Si contentus lare parvulo, Theſes illius cognomi- 
nis patris tui virtutes æmulaweris (11). He had bom 
the office of Decemvir at 1 was the 2 
ipal poſt of a Colony. In qua a patrem habui 
bo e Duumwiralem, cunctis honoribus perfunctum 
(12) Idem, Apo- (12). His mother's. name was Salvia (13) 3 ſhe was 
ric, pag. 239- originally of Theſſalia and deſcended from the family 
(13) Ter: . of Plutarch. He fays fo himfelf, at the beginning of 
Page 113. his Romance. Saint Auguſtin acknowledges in his 
fifth Letter, that Apuleius was of a good family. See 

below the note [E], quotation (18). 

[D] He fludied fir 
afterwards at Rome.] We ſhould not find this Naa. 
8 ation, if we were to ſtop at the Prologue of his Ro- 
mance, ſeeing he ſays nothing in it of Carthage. 
He contents himſelf with ſaying that his firſt ſtudy 
was the Greek language in Greece, and that afterwards 
he came to Rome, where he ſtudied Latin without 
the help of any maſter. Bi linguam Attidem primis 
pueritiæ ftipendiis merui, mox in urbe Latia advena 
Hudiůorum Quiritium indigenam ſermonem ærumnabili 
labore, nullo magiſtro preeunte, aggreſſus excolui. This 
narration is deceitful : it is far from being exact; it muſt 
be rectiſied by other paſſages of Apuleius. Should we 
be ſurprized at an Author's making an ill relation of 
another's actions? does not he ſometimes relate his 
own very confuſedly ? Here follow other paſſages of 
our Author. He tells the Carthaginians, that he had 
ftadied amongſt them in his 4 and had alſo 
there to embrace the ſe& of the Platoniſts. 
Sum wobts nec lare alienus, nec pueritid invifitatus, nec 
magiſtris inus, nec ſectã incognitus. . . . . Enim- 
2 fm + apud EA & magiſtri was; & ſecta, 
licer Athenis Atticis confirmata, tamen hic inchoata eſt 
(14): to which he adds, Hanc ego wobis mercedem, 
Carthagimienſes, ubique gentium depends pro diſciplinis, 


(9) Apuleii Apo- 
Mia, p- 278. 


(10) Thid. pag. 
336. 


(11) Apul. Me- 
fam. lib. I. Pag · 
112. 


(14) Idem, Flo- 
pag. 359» 


(15) Idem, ibid. 


ep me veſtræ civitatis alumnum fero (15). i. e. © [pay 


«+ you this reward, O Carthaginians, every where for 
the learning I had amongſt you in my childhood. 
For I declare myſelf every where a child of your 


3 
Vol. II. 


A/P'U 


© able [C]. He was well educated 3 he had a fine 
learned; but he made himſelf be ſuſpected of Magick, 
ory, He ſtudied firſt at Carthage, then at Athens, 


at Carthage, then at Athens, 


quas in pueritid ſum apud vos adeptus. Ubique enim 


22 3 he had wit, and became 
and this ill character does 
at 


a tongue, without any body's help. An inſatiable 
curioſity to know every thing engaged him to undertake ſeveral journies, 

ſelf into ſeveral ſocieties of religion EJ. He had a mind to ſee the 
' tended myſteries, and it was for that reaſon that he deſired to be initiated amongſt them. 


and to enter him- 
bottom of their pre- 


He 


« ey,” 2 he enumerates the ſciences 

he ſtudied at Athens. Prima cratera Litteraturii ru- 

ditatem eximit ; fecunda Grammatici dbctrind inſtrui : 

tertia Rhetoris eloquentis armat. Haenus & gue 

potatur. Ego & alias crateras Athenis bibi: Poetice 

commentam , Geometrice limpidam , Mufice | dulcem, 

DialeFice auſterulam, enimvero univerſe Philhſpbiæ 1 

inexplebilem, ſcilicet nefaream (16). i. e. © The firſt (16) _ — 
cup, of the School maſter, takes off i : the 33. 

ſecond, of the Grammarian, furniſhes with learn- 

ing: the third, of the Rhetorician, arms with elo- 

« quence. Thus moſt perſons drink. But I 

** drank. of other cups alſo at Athens: the fictitious 

one of Poetry, the clear one of Geometry, the ſweet 

«© one of Muſic, the one of Dialectic, nay and 

the inexhauſtible, one of univerſal Phi- 

„ loſophy.” Some will have it that he ſtudied in 

Greece at two different times ; firſt, before he ſtudied 

at Carthage, and afterwards when he had ſtudied in that 

city. They ſay nothing of Rome: and pretend it was 

at Carthage that he learned Latin (17). This laſt fact is (77) Ho ſpent 

evidently proved falſe by the tag 
LE] His inſatiable 

gaged bim to. 

ties. 


thi 


to 


. inlift 705 in 1 religious Socie- following 
He makes himſelf ſpea 
book of the Golden Aſs. 


præ ſuma, qui 

præter ſublime ingenium, ſacris pluri 

feato moſti ſanctam 71 
to 


mg 160d yg Tillemont, His. 


ha 
fall well the gere 2. 2 a. 


many 

obligation of ſilence. He finiſhes his romance with (18) Apuleii, 

a narration of his entrance into the Religion of Oſiris. Mar amerpb. pag. 
It was at Rome, that he had this honour. He was 36. 

not long in the lower claſs of the initiated ; he ſoon 


Yaris non in alienam ram per ſonam 
reformatus, ſed coram ſus illi —— — A 
mine, per quietem precipere viſus eft. . . At ne ſacris 
Juis gregi cetero permixtus deſervirem, in collegium me 
Paſtophororum ſuurum, imo inter ipſos Decurionum quin- 
quennales elegit. i. e. At laſt for a very few days 
the greater God of great Gods, and the greateſt of 
9 ter, and the Ruler of the greateſt, Oſiris, not 
*© being changed into other but plai 


and ſeemed in my ſleep to command me 
** that I might not ſerve in his rites, mixed with the 
reſt oi the troop, — into the college of his 
PHPaſfopbouri, nay into the very Decuriones quinquenna- 
les.“ Before he came to Rome, he haben ini- 


thy the true Religion. As for example: Je jam nunc 
obſequio religionis noſtræ dedica, & minifterii jugum ſubi 
voluntarium, nam cum caperis Deo ſerwire, tunc magis 
fenties fruttum tuæ libertatis (19). i. e. Now dedi- (19) Metamorph. 
< cate thyſelf to the obedience of our Religion, and lib 11. P. 264. 
*« ſubmit thyſelf willingly to the yoke: of the Mini- 
„ ſtry; for as ſoon as thou haſt begun to ſerve the 
«© Goddeſs, thou wilt perceive the fruit of thy liber- 
*« ty.” Thoſe who accuſed him of magic, objected 
to him amongſt other ar that he kept I know not 
what in his handkerchiet with a particular ſuperſti- 
tion. This is his anſu er: Vin dicam cuju/modi illas 
res in ſudario obvolutas laribus Pontiani commendarim ? 
Mos tibi geretur. Sacrorum plerague initia in Grecia 


participavi. 
G 8 


18 


AP U 


He ſpent. almoſt all his eſtate in theſe travels [J], inſomuch, that being returned to (% Ne , 


Rome, and deſiring to dedicate himſelf to the ſervice of Ofiris, he had not money enough Summum peregri}. 


to my the expence of the ceremonies of the reception. He 
e 


nation; mea ty... 


wned even his clothes buebat ſelatium, 


3 I EFum uberior om 


2 E —— 
7 See the note to raiſe the neceſſary ſum (a) : after which he got his livelihood I cauſes ; and nus criam 
FI. 


as he was very eloquent, and was maſter of a ſubtle genius, he 
even thoſe very conſiderable ones (b). But he rendered his circumſtances more eaſy 


not want cauſes, and iir abat. 
— Qi? Spie ita 
faventis every; 


a good marriage, than by his pleadings. A widow named Pudentilla, who was neither 9-</icu- fur; 


young nor handſome, but wanted a huſband, 


tich * ou — na r monumenta tra- 
ae 2, à ſacerdotibus nr} op conſerve. Nihil infoli- 


tum, nibil incognitum dico. Vel wins Liberi patris fym- 
miſte, gui adeftir, ſeitis quid domi condinon celetis, & 
abſque omnibus m_ veneremini. At ego, 
ut M, multi juga ſara, & plurimos ritus, varias ce- 
— Bald wr & officia erga Deos didici. Nec 
hoc ad tempus compono. fed abhinc ferme triemium eff, 
cum primis diebus quibus Oecum veneram, publice 45 
ferens de AM ſulapii majoſate, eadem iſta pre me buli, 


& quot ſacra nofſem percenſui. Ba diſputatio celebra- 
tima — oor Mee, in omnium manibus wer /a- 
. i cui mirum videri poteſt, cui 
fit ulla memoria religiomi, hominem tot myſteriis Deũ m 


conſeium, quam ſacrorum crepundia dumi ad ſer ware, 
atque en lines texto inoolwere, quod puriffimum oft rebus 
(20) Idem, Ap». divinis welamentum (20). i. e. Would you have 
log. p. 399, 310. „ me tell you what ſort of thi tes. dap © up in 
„ my handkerchief and recom to Lares 
«« of Pontiamus ? you ſhall be I was initiat- 
<< ed into moſt of the rites in Greece. . 
0 ſome and monuments of them whi 
delivered to me by che Prieſts. I mention 
unknown. Even you the Sym- 


R 


288 
# 


: 
Y 


1 8 8 
T2 
Ti 


JE 
LT 
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<< moſt pure covering for divine things.” It is pro- 
bable, . if Apuleius was a 3 his crime 
was incomparably leſs than that of the modern Ma- 

icians, becauſe he did not know that they were no- 

thing but evil Spirits, who ſet themſelves to do cer- 

tain things in n He 

with the Platoniſts, 8 

ca alſo of doing it (21). I have quoted Saint 

Cote of Sr. Auguſtin in che text of this article, who bears witneſs 
Auguſtin againſt that Apuleius had a religious dignity, which gave him 
the opinion de the faperintendance of the combats of Gladiators. 
2 * Sacerdos. Provincie pro wit, ut miunera ederet 


Civit. Dei, chap. Venatoreſque weſtiret (22). y, T find thagpur Au- 
10% &. chor had conſecrated himſelf t the worſhip WP Eu- 
(22) Age. lapius, one of the principal -Divinities of the Cartha- 


Epiſt. 5. jans, and that a dignity alſo in chis Col- 
. » Principium mihi apud veſtras aureis auſpica- 
tiffimum ab AEfſeulapio Deo capiam, qui arcem weſtre 
Carthaginis indubitabili numine propitius reſpicit. Ejus 
Dei hymnum Graco & Latino carmine vobis fic canam, 
jam illi à me dedicatum. Sum enim non ignotus illius 
SACRICOLA, nec m_ ws * 
ein, (69) K. . in in auſpicious 
Ne .. e eie the Gal iealtalny who wh wn- 
% doubtedly looks down with favour on your Car- 
„ thage. I will ſing you a hymn in Greek and La- 
« tin verſe, which I have dedicated to him before. 
«« For I am neither one of his unknown Pz1esTs, 
% nor a new worſhipper, nor an unpleaſing PR E- 
© LATE.” 
1 ] He ſpent almoſt all his auralib in his trawell.] 
This was not the only cauſe of the poverty into which 
he fell : he was at other more laudable expences : at 
leaſt he boaſted of them, when he anſwered the reproach 


(2 
F. 


It is thus that he ſpeaks, when 


tracinia ſermns 


and was very rich, liked him greatly 173 — 72 
; p E Roman, „ gun. 
| nunc 1tontantes 
þ glorioſa in foro 
which had been thrown on him on account of his mi- r rr 
OO - 4 * modum deſponſus ſucrit, fump- 17, * 
tenuita votum meum retardabar : nam pag. 252. cir 
& wiriculas patrimonii rinationis attriverant im- Elmenhorſtii, 
penſe (24). i. e. „ Being thus devoted to ſacred an-. 1621, in $4, 
« things, I was retarded contrary to my deſire by the (24) Apnlcivs, 
„ ſmalineſs of my fortune : for even the charges of r 71 * 
« my travelling had worn out 4 trimony.” n 
: repreſents the dif- 
ficulty he found himſelf in at Rome, on account of his 
vocation to the brotherhood of Ofiris. He was en- 
gaged to this myſterious tion; the promiſes - 
were given; but as nothing is for nothing, ſome- 
thing was to be paid for the inaugural ceremonies, 
and he had not wherewithal to ſupply that expence. He 
was obliged, in a manner, to fell as far as his very 
ſhirt : the Divinity, that preſſed him, ſhewed him 
there was no other remedy. Famgue ſæpiculs non fine 
magna turbatione flimulatus, poſtremo juſſus weſte ip/a 
mea quamvis parvula diſtradla fufficientem corre, ſum- 
mulam, & id ipſum præceptum fuerat ſpecialiter. An 
tu, inquit, f quam rem woluptati firuende molireris 
laciniis tus nequaquam parceres, nunc tantas ceremo- 
nias aditurus impænitendæ te pauperiei contaris com- 
mittere (15)? i.e. © And now being often ſpurred (25) 14:m, lid. 
Don not without great diſturbance, at length bein 
* commanded, I fold even my poor cloaths, 
ſo ſcrap'd up a little ſum that was ſufficient, and 
«© that was commanded. Would you, 
« on he, ſpare a rag if you was about fatiefing 
<< of your pleaſures ; and now you are about to enter 
into ſuch ceremonies, do you ſtick at commit- 
ting yourſelf to a that is in no wiſe to be 
«* deſpiſed ? At that time, he aſcribes his indigence 
only to the expences of his travels ; but on the other 
occaſion which {he 1 he ſays he had ex- 
2 d a great upon works, in ſuccouri 
friends, in acknowledging the cares of thoſe ws 
had inſtructed him, and in givin portions to the 
daughters of ſome of them. He adds, he ſhould have 
e no difficulty to purchaſe the contempt of his 
patrimony at the expence of his whole patrimony : 
a contempt which is more valuable than the patri- 
mony itſelf. This is ſpeaking like a Philoſopher. 
Si tamen neſcis (it is thus that he addreſſes his diſ- 
courſe to his accuſer (26) ) profiteer mibi ac fratri meo (26) Apulctus, 
relitum d patre H-S. wicies, paulo ſecus 3 idgue & me Apel. p. 288. 
longa egrinatione & diutinis ſtudiis, & crebris libera- 
litatibus maodice imminutum. Nam & amicorum ple- 
riſque opem tuli ; & magiſtris plurimis gratiam retuli, 
quorundam etiam filias dote auxi. Negue enim dubita/- 
fem equidem vel univerſum patrimonium impendere, ut 
adquirerem mibi quod majus eft, contemptum patrimo- 
ni. He had made very ſolid and very moral re- 
flections upon poverty (27). 27) Idem, ibid. 
LG] A widow voi was neither young nor handſome, — 285, 6. 
but wanted a buſhand, . . . . liked him greatly.) Apu- 287. 
leius's accuſer affirmed ſhe was ſixty years of age (28) : 28) Idem, Apo- 
whence he expected to prove that the paſſion ſhe had - p- 317, 330. 
conceived for the accuſed was not natural, but the 
effect of ſome magical charm. Apuleius ſhewed that 
ſhe was not above forty, and that if ſhe had ſpent 
near fourteen years of it in widowhood, it was not 
on account of any averſion ſhe had to marriage, but 
on account of the oppoſitions of her father-in-law : 
that in fine, this ſtate of continency had ruined her 
health, inſomuch that the Phyſicians and Midwives 
— agreed, that there was no better remedy ſor the 
ocations that tormented her, than marriage (29). 2 
A woman who is told that, and who has — dog Oy 
loſe, if ſhe has a mind to make uſe of her remainin 
years of tertility, has no occaſion to be compelled by ſor- 
cery to chooſe a huſband. This was Apuleius's rea- 
ſoning, and is pretty ſtrong. Eo ſcruputlo liberata, 
cum a prindpibus viris in matrimonium Peteretur, de- 


crewit 
* 


* 


gouny = &, Sy  « 


rich widow in a country houſe near to Ocea, 


crevit fibi diutius in viduitate non permanendum. Quip- 
pe ut folitudinis tedium perpeti poſſet ; tamen agritu- 
dinem curporit ferre non poterat, Mulier ſanfte pudi- 
ca, tot nir widuitatis 
dine conjugis torpens, diutino fitu viſcerum ſaucia, 
otiatis intimis uteri, ape ad extremum vitæ diſcri- 
men deloribus obortis exanimabatur. Medici cum ab- 
ftreticibus —_— penuria matrimonii 
quafitum. Malum indies augeri, ægritudinem ingrave/- 
cere : dum ætatis aliquid ſuperfit, nuptiis valetudinem 
©) Nm, ibid. medicandam (30). It is a misfortune to a woman, 
s. that there are fome trials, in which one is obliged to 
C:zTAIN tri- ſpeak a hundred things in full court, which one would 
als, why _ rather conceal, whether the natural infirmity has more 
re or ren or leſs ſhare in it than the moral (31). If it had not 
; ans [7]. been for fucha trial, Apuleius would never have been 
brought to diſcover the cauſe of the diſorders with 
which Pudentilla had been tormented during her wi- 
dowhood. She found in it however ſome little alle- 
viation ; for ſince ſhe had ſuffered ſo much, it was a 
fign ſhe had not made uſe of the true remedy. This 
conſequence was not alledged to the Judges ; but it 
was affirmed that this widow had lived ty, and 
that there had gone no evil report concerning her. To 
return to her age: I ſay Apuleius was younger than 
ſhe, for ſhe had a ſori who had been Apuleius's compa- 
nion at Athens (32) ; but I add that he did not 

her without hopes of having children by her. He 
ſhews this, when he makes anſwer to the reproach. 
that had been caſt on him, for going into the country 
to be married. Aſter havin . that this courſe 
had been taken to avoid the expences which w 
have attended their wedding in the city, he 

that the country is a place much more favourable” to 
fruitfulnefs than the city, and that to lie on the graſs, 
and under the ſhade of elms, and in the mid of an 
infinite number of uctions that grow out of the 
fraicful boſom of the earth, cannot fail of aſſiſting a 
new married couple who defire to have children. He 
would have done well to this thought for his 
Flrida, I mean for thoſe rhetorical declamations, 
wherein he gives a looſe to all the falſe thoughts of 


his imagination. This place ſpoils his apology, and 
is fit neither for the Judges kj whom i ke nor 
for the cauſe which he pleaded. Imo i verum vo- 
tis, .uxor ad prolem multo auſpicatius in villa quam in 
2 740 ducitur : in ſalb quam in te- 
rilt; in agri ceſpite, quam in foci filice, . mater fu- 
tura in iþſo materno fi nubat finu, in ſegete adulta 
fager farcundam glebam. Viel enim ſub marita 
cubet in iþſo gremio terre matris inter ſoboles berba- 
rum, I propagines vitium, & arborum germina (33). 
We ſhall ſee by and by (34), that it was rect, in 
full court; that Pudentilla was not handſome, and that 
her contract of marriage contained ſome clauſes which 
ſuppoſed ſhe was ſtill young enough to have children, 
IAH His mien, his neatneſi, &c.)] Here are 
ſome parts of his picture. At illa obtutum in me con- 
verſa, En, inquit, ſanctiſimæ Saluiæ matris generoſa 
proles, Sed & cetera corporis inexplicabiliter ad regu- 
lam congruentia, inenormis proceritas, . ſucculenta gra- 
cilitas, rubor temperatus, flauum & inaffetatum ca- 
pillitium, oculi cæſii quidem, ſed wigiles, & in aſpectu 
micantes prorſus 2 quogue ver ſum floridi: ſpe- 
cioſus & immeditatus inceſſus G75 i. e. But ſhe 
* turning herſelf upon me, ſaid, behold the 

« offipring of thy moſt holy mother Salvia. But the 
other parts of thy body are formed according to an 
«« inexplicable ſymmetry, thy proportionable heighth; 
ce thy flenderneſs without ! s; thy colour freſh 
* without being red; thy hair yellow without art; 
«« thy eyes, though grey, yet quick and with the vi- 
% vacity of an eagle, and ſhining ; thy gate agree- 
„ able, without affectation.“ His accuſers reproached 
(35) Accuſayus him with his beauty (36), his fine hair, his beautiful 
«pd te Philjo- teeth, and his looking-glaſs. On the two firlt heads 
7 he anſwered, that he wag, Gnry the 23 Was 
| 105 e. uod utinam tam gravia forme acundie 
— 5 Flas crimina vere mibi . ! e ei — 


man, Apuleius, ſem quod Home ricus Alexander Hecteri: 
hal p. 275. | 


(32) Apuleti, 
Abg. F 320. 


(33) Apulei, 
Apole p. 329 · 
34, In the note 
LI 


(35) Metamor pb. 
lib. 2, pag. 115. 
Lee alſo lib. Is 
Page 112. 


He was not backward, he was not ſollicitous about reſerving his good mien, his'neats- 
neſs [H], his wit, and his eloquence, for ſome young wench; — 


e culpa, fine fabula abſuetu-. 


married the 
a maritime city of Africa. This marriage 
drew 


„Oer Graf” be? Hein ere Jo 
Orca xiv dre ru, ini & ox d 745 Thorn. 


Hec ego de forma reſpondiflem. Preterea, licere etiam 
Philofophis Es vultu 7 Pythagoram, qui pri- 
mum eſe Philoſophum nuncuparit,, eum ſui ſerculi ex- 
cellentiſſima” forma fuiſſe : item Zenonem\.. . ... . . Sed 
bee defenſu, ut dixi, aliquam multum a, me remata eft : 
cui, præter forme medipcritatem, cuntinuatio etiam lit- 

terati laboris omnem gratiam corpore deterget, habita- 

dinem tenuat, ſuccum exorbet, , colorem obliterat, wigo- 

rem debilitat. Capillus ipſe, quem iſli aperto mendacio 

ad lenocinium decoris promi dixtre, wides quam nos 

fit amarnus ac delicatus, borrare implexus atque impedi- 

tus, fiuppeo tomento aſſumilis, & inxqualiter hirtus, & 

globoſus, & congeſtus : prorſus. inenodabilis diutina in- 

curia, non modo comendi fed ſaltem cxpediendi & dif- 

criminandi (37). 1. e. | wiſh he had juſtly re- (37) Idem, ibid, 
< proached me with theſe grievous crimes of beauty and pag. 276. 
and elegance: I ſhould have made no difficulty to 

<* have anſwered him as Paris did Hector in Homer. 


Nor thou deſpiſe the charms . 

With which a lover golden Venus arms; 

«« Soft, moving ſpeech, and pleafing outward/ſhow, 

* No wiſh can gain em, but the Gods beſtow. 
9 AP; cf Pope. 


I ſhould have added, that Philoſophers alſo might 
* have a handſome face. That Pythagoras, who 
« firſt called himſelf a Philoſopher, was the moſt 
< beautiful man of his time; likewiſe Zeno 
But this defence, as I ſaid, is very remote from 
% me; who, beſides. the indifference of my perſon, have, 
„ by a Fol learned. labours, worn off all 
% grace from my body, emaciated. my 3 
3 Tried up my juices, obliterated m =” 
| my vigour. My hair, which they have 
* with, an open lie reported to be efteminately long, 
< 15, you ſee, quite the contrary, uncurled and tang- 
* led, more like ropes, and uneven and 3 
% quite paſt being untangled, through a continual 
6 * * trimming, — of openi 
1 parting it.” With regard to the third head, he 
did not vindicate himſelf from having ſent a friend 
ſome powder that was good to- clean the teeth, and 
adding ſome verſes, that contained an exact deſcrip- 
tion of the eſſects of this powder: he. maintained that 
all who in ; ang ought to. keep their mouths 
clean. He had there a fine field of defending his own 
cauſe, and turning the ridicule upon his adverſary, 
though probably Fe had given way to criticiſm, out 
of too great an affectation to diſtinguiſh himſelf a- 
mongſt the Learned. See how eaſy ſome cauſes are 
to defend, though ne 2 a little in the 
wrong. Vids ego „ he anſwered (38), wiz rijum (28 " 
1 * ·˖ cum mundicias oris widelicet orator — — _ 
ille aſpere accuſaret, & dentifricium tanta indignatione 
promunciaret, quanta nema quiſquam venenum. Quidui? 
crimen haud contemnendum Philoſopho, nihil in ſe ſordi- 
dum finere, nihil uſpiam corporis apertum, immundum 
pati ac fatulentum ; prefertim os, cujus in propatulo 
& conſpicuo uſus homini creberrimus : five ille cuipiam 
oſculum ferat, ſeu cum cuiquam ſermocinetur, frve in 
auditoris difſertet, . ſve in templa preces alleget. Om- 
nem quippe hominis actum ſermo præit: at ait 
foeta pracipuus, 6 dentium muro proficiſcitur. t is, 
*« I aw _ who could ſcarce keep from laughing, 
*« when that Orator ſharply accuſed the cleanlineſs of the 
mouth, and pronounced tooth - powder with as great 
an indignation. as one would have {} of poiſon, 
* It is no contemptible crime truly for a Philoſopher, 
<* to ſuffer nothing naſty about him, to ſuffer no part 
af his body which is open to be unclean. and ſtinking : 
« eſpecially the mouth which uſes to be moſt in view ; 
« whether he offers to ſalute any. one, or diſcourſes 
with any one, or diſputes in the auditory, or prays 
in the temple. For the diſcourſe of every man 
goes before his action; Which as a great Poet ſays, 
comes ſorth from the wall of the ” We way 
2 


form 


cc 


120 


44) Leon — F 
queus ia Auguſ- 
tin. "de Civitate 
Dei, lib. $. c. 19- 
p-. 790. ed. Fran- 
cof. an. 1661, in 
4to ; but he is 
miſtaken : St. 
Auguſtin fays 
quite thecontrary 


(39 Idem, ibid. 
p- 281, 232. 


nom intelligens ſe 


APU 


drew on him a troubleſome law-ſuir ; the relations of this Lady's two ſons 


he made uſe of witchcraft to 
being a Magician (c), not be 


ſorm the ſame judgment of the laſt accuſation. It is 
no crime for a in any faculty to have a look- 
on but if he was to conſult it too much when 
he dreſſes himſelf, he might very juſtly be cenſured. 
In the time of Apuleius, moral NY Go 
rigid than at preſent, with regard to a 

3 for he durſt not acknowledge that he 
made uſe of his looking-glaſs. He maintains he 
— ——— — it, and proves it by ſeveral philo- 
ſophical reaſons, which, to ſay the truth, are much 
more ingenious than judiciouſly placed ; but he denies 
his con * his looking-glaſs. Seguitur de ſpeculo 
Imga-illa & cenforia oratio, de quo pro rei atrocitate 
fen? diruptus eſt Pudens, clamitam, Habet EE 
Philoſophns, poſſidet ſpeculum Philoſophus. Ut igitur 
habere concedam, ne aliquid objeciſſe te credas, f ne- 
garo, nam tamen tx en me accipi neceſſe oft exornari 
quogue ad ſpeculum folere. Plurimis rebus poſſeſſu cares, 
ufu fruor : quod fi neque . habere utendi argumentum eft, 
neque non utendi non habere, & fpeculi non tam poſſe/- 
ie culpatur quam inſpeio, illud etiam doceat neceſſe 
eft quando Y quibus pra ſentibus in — inſpexe- 
rim, quoniam, ut res eft, majus piacu decernts pe- 
culum Philopho, quam Cererts mundum profane videre 


(39). i. e. Now follows. that long cenſorious 1 


«« Oration, where Pudens is almoſt burſt with the 
«« heinouſneſs of the thing, crying out, The Philoſopher 
©& bas a looking-glaſs, The Philaſopher keeps a loking-glaſe. 
« To grant you therefore that I have one, leſt you 
« ſhould think you have made any objection, if I 
« ſhall deny it, it does not neceffarily follow that I 
« am uſed to dreſs my ſelf at a glaſs.... I enjoy 
„ the uſe of many things which I do not poſſeſs; 
« but if neither the having one is an argu- 
% ment of the uſing it, nor the not having one 
5 and not ſo much the as 


« of a looking-glaſs, _ as the — 2 
40 make a looking - glaſs a greater crime in a Phi- 
« — for a profane perſon to behold the 
« ſecrets of Ceres.” | 

Obſerve Juvenal's invective againſt the Em 
Otho, who reckoned his looking-glaſs as one of the 
principal parts of his equipage for war. 

Ile tenet ſpeculum pathici geſtamen Othonis, 

Actoris Aurunci ſpolium : Lig) ille videbat 

Armatum, cum jam tolli uexilla juberet. 

Res memoranda novis annalibus atque recenti 

TR 

is 


He holds the mirrour pathic Otho bore 
« (AuRUNcANE AcTor's ſpoils) that when he wore 
„His arms he viewed himſelf in; when he gave 
*The battles ſignal, and bid the enſigns wave. 
«« A gallant ſubje& ! for new annals ft, 
% And ſhould in our times hiſtory be writ. _ 
A looking-glaſs did load the Gen'ral's care, 
% And was the baggage of a civil war. 
Sir Tho. Staplyton. 


Moreover, it ſeems to me, (but I dare not affirm it,) 
that Apuleius had his own caſe in view, when he de- 
ſcribed that of Marſyas in one of his Orations. He 


bf that Marſyas began with ing his tang- 5 
vidua calibi, major juniori (45). If the decree of the (45) ldem, ibid. 
Judges had been formed upon the ſentence that was pag: 291. 


led locks, his rough beard, and his hairy , 
and with reproaching Apollo with an extreme neat- 
nels. Marſyas, quod ſtultitiæ maximum ſpecimen eft, 

dridicub 2 „ priuſquam _ oc- 
ciperet inflare, prius de ſe dam delira- 
menta 8 laudans fo quad erat & 
coma relicinus, & barba ſquallidus, & pectore hurſu- 
tus, & arte tibicen, & fortuna egenus ; contra Apolli- 
nem, ridiculum ditu, adverſis virtutibus culpabat. 


(40 See the ap- 8 = ot & coma intonſus, & genis gratus, 


piication which is 
made of this paſ- 


ellus, & arte multiſcius, & fortuna 
.- + Lingua fatidica ſeu tute oratione, ſeu 


FFW 
* 4 ö Riſere Muſe, cum audirent hoc genus crimina, ſapi- 


67 wg 1685, 


\enti exoptanda, Apollini oljctata (41), & tibicinem ili 


in her heart, and her money [7] ; they accuſed him of 
Chriſtian Judges, as a Commentator (4) pretends; that 


St. 


lum certamine ſuperatum, wvelut urſum bipedem, corio 
exefto nudis & laceris wiſceribus . (a2). 


2 3 x he was looked upon with con- 
* tempt, re to blow upon his pi 

* firſt of all dae Ene 28 —— : 
concerning himſelf pollo ; praifing him 

* for having his hair tangled, his beard floven! „ 
< and his breaſt hairy, for being a piper by inde: 
and neceſſitous: on the other fide he ridiculouſly 
e blamed =—_— for the oppoſite virtues. That he 
<< was long haired, handſome faced, ſmooth, skilled 
<< in various arts and wealthy . ... . that he was 


oo OT. YO re 


Muſes * 
ſuch crimes obj to Apollo, 
as every wiſe man would have „ and when 
** the piper was overcome they left him, like a two- 
«« footed bear, with his skin ſtript off, and with na- 
* ked and torn bowels.” Obſerve, Apuleius affirms 
his accuſer was nothing but an ill-favoured country 
fellow : Mibi iſtud crede quamquam teterrimum os tu- 
um minimum à Thyeſta tragico demutet, tamen fo 
diſcendi cupidine fpeculum inviſeres, & ali re- 


Ho aratro mirarere tot in facie tua ſultos rugarum. 
A 
mo Vultu tuo dicere, de moribus tuis multo truculentiori- 
bus reticere (43)? i. e.“ Believe me, though your 


© the tragic Thyeſtes, yet truly you mi to a 
* looking-glaſs to learn, wir fark ; "Dey 
might ſometimes wonder at ſo many furrows of 
« wrinkles in your face. But I cannot wonder, if 
« you take it well that I ſhould ſpeak of that moſt 


eee eee 
— id manners.“ 


T] He was accuſed of making u Magick arts 
bo Chew at mts of eee 
Apuleius was under no of making any great 
defence with regard to this firſt article ; for as Puden- 
tilla was determined from conſiderations of 
enter upon a ſecond marriage, even before ſhe 
ever ſeen this pretended Magician, the youth, 
mien, pleaſant converſation, wit, and the other a 
able qualities of Apuleius were a charm more 
ſufficient to engage the heart of this Lady. He 


the moſt favourable in the wor 
ining her friendſhip, — ſome time 
e: Pudentilla's eldeſt fon was i 


. en 
pit Sorgotat dy whe 2 
to think of it (44). Apuleius managed 
tages with a — r and turned 
idicule the ions of his accuſers with ſmart 

le turns. Nen r 
© that a woman ſh marry agai 
„lived a widow - thirteen years * 
% wonderful that ſhe di 
% You think that Magick muſt have been 
% to prevail with 8 oft, bs 
„young man; on contrary, this very 
ee there was for Ma- 
« gick.” Cur mulier libera tibi 
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N in a like caſe, the mother of Alexan- 


aur 
e d &ovira, xaniroucu (ing 1 O- 
Tilt) al dg . ov yep i rive Ta Qapparc Ixus 


(46). i. e. King Philip was in love with a Wo- (46) Plutarch. 
„% man of Theſſaly who was accuſed of having be-“ 
« witched him. * endeavoured to get the 5. 


« woman into her ha As ſoon as ſhe came into 


article 
«« her preſence, and both appeared beautiful, and GRANDIER-» 


, «6 ſpoke 


that Ce) The accuvr, 


name was Hein. 


i.e. Apuleins 
„ Marſyas, which is the greateſt mark of folly, not Fee, p. 341. 
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122 AP U 


ue, for he it am hondur to have the office of A :Which 
* of 222 2 X of the — games; And he Uiſputed briſkly of Pre thoſe RO 
hand e th. the- nga aſſtatye wich Which the inhabitants of Oeea would have honoured 
—.— „ more y the impertinent credulity of the Heather, than 
ndam ci vi- OE) * odd lehis Rad ie ſo great a number of miracles ILV. that | 


oo fi e SPARE ſurpaſsthole>of Jeſus Chriſt, There ate many without doubt who take for 4 
all:that he relates in Nis Golden A,. I er that St. Auguſtin has wavered (%) Idem, 4 


terct ejuſdem lis true Hiſtory 
ſripran ner ic upon that ſubject (b), and that he did not 22 know that Apuleius had only given Crvitare Dei, lib. 


tis orationem PA 
iavit. this book as a romance (i). 


18. cap. 1$, 69 
He was not the inventor of it; the ſcheme was more anti-“ (i) Sermone iflo lin- 
ue E- ent, as Moreri diſcovered IA in the words of Voſfius which be did not well un- — hn bo 
cotem 2 4 | in - * 
| derſtghd: © Some "Heathens have Tod of this Romarice with e mempt INN 2 * A ae; © * 
Ul bn cen __ er * AY N. N oi Yo roms 11 vA hart wil [195 of oy 
eu ns A W o Hr 5 HAT 7 e 
— tony for reaſon T' mentioned to you homoribus yerfanftumc' uus n LoOtuM in . 
lia exinde ut fe Our lan capi, nun 
er pari pers honore & ex ftimatione r {5 8). (53) Apul. Apo- 
1080 An which Colony myt father ſilled the * pag- 289. 
ꝓ14 44 —— aſter having gh 
moſt homourable offices in the State. 
„Fa a, f hipe-l fave wat ape on . 
<< my firſt having a ſhare in the Government, = 1 
66. — L diccharge the ache bfßce with equal credit A 
«'g tien ; 


«« if one ſentence be disjoined from 


with which it —4 2 — — — gs 
2 de taken out ir order and ſuppreſſ 
ail, and i t thoſe words againit which 
rs „the accuſation. is laid, be pronounced uni | 
% ner off an aſſertion inftead of that of a — 
[LI] De Heathens : ont” that hr wrought-a: great 
number” v miracks | One would ſcarce believe that 
this had reported, were it not atteſted by credit- 
able perſons: but we find that this im 


im ut ad ca vigi 


deve digneris „ in nihil inum quam 
alii homines facere potuerunt, 4 he wel peſſifſe menti- 
' fuum nobis & Apuleium 


untur. Apollonium 
alioſgue magicæ pris mera. in medium proferunt, quo- 


(54) Marcellinus am majora  contendunt extitifſe miracula (54). i. e. 


ad Auguſtin * humble requeſt t you will yoochſaks to 
Epiſt. 4. inter ive a full anſwer to thoſe writings in which they 
Epiſt. Auguſtin & falſely that our Lord neither did nor 

See alſo the 49th . 


Letter of St. Au- © anything more than other men were able to do; 
guſtin, p. 208. und they produce their Apollonius, Apuleius and 
* other Magicians, who, they maintain, wrou 
—_ reater miracles than his.” St: Auſtin con- 
ſelf with this reply, that if Apuleius had 
been fo powerful à Magician as was pretended, he 
would never have lived, as ambitious as he was, in 
ſo-low a . That beſide he had made a de- 
ſence * the charge of magick, as a —— .crime 
(59 Auguftinus, (55). ded miracles were talked” of long 
Epiſt. 5 babe ther time oft; 'Auſtin 3 for Lactantius expreſſes 
his ſurprize, that the Author whom he had refuted 
did not join Apuleius with Apollonius of Tyana.” Vo. 
buit ofterdere - Apollonium vel paria, vol etiam majora 

feeiſſe: Mirum quod Apuleium prirtermiſit, 
(56) LaRtant. tent & multa & mir me moruri (50). Apuleius . 
Bwin. Inſbitut. With the fate of a great many others, in that his mi- 
lib. 5. cap. 3. faces have only been talle'd of after his death 3 his 
See alſo St. Fra aceuſers laid noting” to his charge but trifles; or 


rom on the 8 iſt 


brought but very weak proof of any thing that car- 
_ fied the appearance of for But I — tell how 


to reconcile St. Auſtin with Apuleius. The one ſays 
that Apuleius could never advance himſelf to any poſt 
of judicature, ad aliuam fudiciariam Reipublica po- 
(57) Arguſtinus, 7fatem (57). The other of poſſeſſing the 
Fpiſt. 5. 2 that his father had born, who had nor 
all the chief employ ments of his country. In qua Co- 


1 


Re unt Lalren 1% loco principe Duunviraltit canis 
: 4. 


ght theſe words, 


ers. has bizted: that the was eis ile inventor 


of fo A! We'ſhalh firſt of all give you his 
own words: 


Metamorphofig of the Golden 4 
eee ee Fo — 
% cian, who: himſelf had taken. 122 | 


8. trenſis, of whom Photius -ſpeaks. , -.'; 


; <li "Lage 
probable that Apule ius borrowed from 
„ of the fable, — — 
Wears cod y 3 bor he was very well killed in 
<<. the Greek-and Latin tougaes.” In order to ſorm 
A = 

ciſed on or not, we muſt compare 8 
that paſſage of Voſſius yer which he = 
De a "Luci Patretifis nom Aa, 11% 


credatur "Luviano,. 57 inde 2 . 


dem Lucii bre 4x 226 2 
r Tucium in 2 1 

rapbrafin: ludis /crigfit 1 na fed ill . 

Latin? (5.9): Gage. wy gr ang farther knowledge (59) Voſſius, de 

„ of the time when Eucius Patrenſis lived, chan that . Grec. pag- 

he is look'd upon to be more ancient than $17, 518. 

«© ſince as he ſeoms to have ſtolen from him his Lu- 

<«« cius or Aſs, as Apuleius aſterwards from him 
the 


* his Golden Afs: | Unleſs he took it from 


«fs Apuleige wrote — Wig Pr N 
ſormerlin Greek, the latter in Latin.“ It s A | 
that Moreri miſtook the of Voffius 3 

he ſhould' not have ſaid that che work of: A 


is a | a 
| ged by. Lucian, and paraphra ſed 
by Apulein. The argument that Moreri couches in 
er be wa ery awell fhilled in the Greek 
and Datin tongues, is not the leaſt conclufive. / Only 
2 -ermy: and you will find in it this 
uthymeme.,(:': He <vas very! well feilled in the Greek 
ani Latin tongues) therefore he bas taken from the ori 
ginal the ſubje of this fable, . which he has modelled 


bis ou z- that is m ſay, ' therefore he has 


neceſſity of 
ngue in order to borrow: from — as 
fad Lachey and there is no manner of! occaſion to 
underſtand Latin, 1 model \afterybis own. fancy. a ſub- 
je& borrqwed: from Lugius. : Can't Mr. de la Fontaine, 
if he pleaſes, model after his own fancy a Tale taken 
from Ouvitle ?: 1 ter uſe than is ima- 
gel, to criticiſe on the falſe Logick of Authors. 
oung men who have a genius for compoſition, might 
very. ſoon nc oh, np vantage Wan rden er 
MJ" Somb-Hoatbens have fpoken of bis R th 

s his Romance wi 

225251 There needs — Rowan than 
which the E r Severus ſent to the Se- 
nate, in which he complains to them of the honours 
that had been paid to Clodius Albinus. _—_— _ 
encomiums they had given him the title of | . 
The 


7 
5 1 


A 


leius was extremely laborious fOJ he compoſer ſeveral books! P}, cbmhe in-werſeyarhets 
in proſe, of which there is "yy that has reſiſted the injuries: time. He- deligfreckin 
declaiming, and he did it with the applauſe of all the audience. When he declaimed at 
Oeea, the Auditors cried out wih one voice that e es irrt; ho- 
nour of Citizen (H). Thoſe at oa of heat Nm iy, a eteAcd”a ſhite Tor (4) ' op 
(=) wa. r: Him (7) ; ſeveral other cities did Him t banou Net 1 Is 1 42 ba 0 5. 
356. — candle to him whilſt he ſtudied: ; but I do not think 2 5 to take- that ie = . 355, @ 
0 en. Ala 5 i-Aldlielihood i i ge cf the .Gavliſh\ cloqained of dete 


lin. Epiſt- X Lon entibus medifantibu ſqie cantelas” & cundelabru Yomerunt * Several ks\ _ 

27 5 liſhed notes upon Kaen J. I do not know. (s 51 there e 83 n ner 

written in 1694 . Hat * r — the old ache (nj. kae * taken 0 105 : 

þ | N igen in 2h of ni 700% 10 be 1 
* ener ee — * 0 ft be 91 1 ; . 74 # . 12 0 1 19 ebb. by: ode (vr (wt er ah 


8 2 nh; 4 1661 ads ering do 2wis „ni ach doidur ni > 

FO oo WTI OE. rere 
given to a man who, had only ſtuffed his head with < That Apuleius was a Philatapber in his Lib, in his 
tales and rhapſodies taken from Apuleius. Major uit « Epigrams a downright, Lover; that Oicero was 
dolor quod illum- #70. literato laudandum plerique duxift is, 


.« ſevere in all —ů— — — — 
* uum ille neniis dam anilibus ogcupatus inter Mi- Letters to Cerellia. —— —— a 


as punicas Apuleii fui, & ludicra literaria conſeneſ- [ Several Critics: — | publiſhed 
(60) ful. 7 ceret m7 . by It * * — Mn tek 2 „ Beroaldus publiſhed very 
tolin. in Cladidos «© me of you im e A at Veni foli 15 

Albino clay» 12+ 4 — name of Learned, who ſpent his years . | 1444 n. 


** ones 0 


| ſeveral times in 5065 a Pari . * 
«= poſing idle Ballads; and wos taken up with che i oma Godeſchale Lean, ret Gat 
«| - Tales: and Adee, "Me r 23 John Wower, &c. have beſtowed © 
« favourite Apuleius acrobius allotted to the . Priceu 
1 ſuch romances as the Golden S wo. Prima 
Aﬀs of Apuleius. Ve argumenta fi dis caſibus amato- ber of, 2 (65) Totes Sf. 3) The Apology, 
rum referta quibus vel multum | Arbiter exercuit, 


"of Scipio Gu -upofi the Apo- printed at Paris 
Apuleium nonnunquam lufyſe miramur. Hoc totum 8 hk are bo, ah in great repute. The former came out 255 Gale , 
bularum genus quod folas aurium delicias profitetur, à in 1594, the — in 1607, The beſt edition of his printed at Gouda 
ſacrario fur in — cunas ſapientiæ tractatus eli- book de Mundo is that of Leyden, in 1591, in 8vo. 2855. in 8 vo. 
(61) Macrobius -minat (61). Or ſtories filled with feigned ad- We owe that to * Vulcanius. . G. 
Saturnalium, lb. r ventures & Wees ſuch as either Petronius Arbi- 2 to ſay by 
I. cap · 2+ * ter took ſo much r or the eaſy e 
of Apauleius is adiniired fbr. All this Kind of fa- W The | 
« bles, whole ſole drift it is to deligh t the car, Ph. with og. notes of lebe, MET, (66). beg Bite: ow Printed at 
* lolophy n tom its ſacred cloſet” to the nurſe- cited will ws inform you of every thing. con aris 1624, in 
has + Cott the editions of Apuleius (69), He ha 7 hers mentio in 1 
10¹ He was. nr ER hee his own . particular that of Bafil, apud Henricum, Petry, in berg,, Fabricius 
words in his anſwer to his anta miſt on He be. Ge | NR 2 L 8 vo 3 nor | t of the, me city, in or. N 
of Eloquence. De eloquentid werd, i qua c. u, in 1620, in uf Val. 5 
negue mirum megue invidiofum deberet ee yp 2b Tne- E * — r * 161 N. in — — 
unte 2200 uni Hudiis literarum ex ſummis vitibus de- Lilo | 


1 
ditus, ammnibug alli ſpretis voluptatibus, ad boc evi, | mg Which ee wy * 
Baud ſciam ane ſi omnes Mines 1 labore, hich he dates Sr Pg: I — bedr fb, no 1 — eee 
Liugue noctugue, cum, pee & diſpendio bone waletu- 2 not take Lyons e in France for "Leyden 
(62) Apul. in_ dinis,. cam fen (62). 1.e, i as to eloquence, ( dunpm Batarvorum) in Holland. þ 4p 
Apoleg. p. 276. & if 1 could never lay any ip, to it, it neither 0 1.1 know of no other tranſlationi of F the "Golden _ 
4 ought to 1 tho ught ſtrange, | or e WI, ſeeing from _4/5, than what are in old French.] If ag, not miſ- 4 
4 my 2 years to this very N L hae wholly y taken John Louveau is the Author of gh ge * 
% app ed myſelf to the ſtudy of Itters, deſpiling all 2 Maine makes mention of. it, though w xi 
| 1 gcher jou 608 in compariſon of it A Abd, have ſought . out T of the year in Which it 155 
# r with more pans Hes y other man, 4 6 8).; 155 that it was pF, 2 (99 La Ervin 
| day and night, even 10 the elles agd laſs "1 at, Pazis hy Claudias Mich AE _— 
„ of wy heal ES: has tranſlated i ir and Er 
5 [?], 115 compoſed” ſeveral books. I: See the Diſſertation _ m wed 9 1e two editions I woes 
A Via & Scriptis Abuleii, which "Wawet has E fro m the copy printed a Paris by 0 1 
end to his edition, and which Mr. 9 — Scholiaſt to FM 1 ; 18 6 other 10 Paris eee "a 2 
the Dauphin, has cauſed to be Vat the begin- 1 * ; 
==. his. . pr $M lay that 2 Apa * | remarks on el faults of. John 
enius \ TEL TOY 
treated of. _ "He hg ab Plato's. Thats wt =p jult nov 3 ſcovere chat la Gobt du 
6 88 Arithmetick : He has Written a treatiſe Maine and du Verdier \ ſped. hs: ſpoken of a 
Republics. de Numeris, de Med: We meet with tranſlation, probably More antient 8 of John 
otations out. of his N eff 17 5 u to Loud 8 ct 'or 
Lorle, which were ſomew wat: fo n 77 
Verbs, his er magores, his Tas. i Fi 
ſelf of this laſt.  Legerunt e Ludicris "ers N 4 | 9 11 a (66) La © Grokk 
tz) lem, ibid" dentifr icio, . ſcriptum (6 3). i. et 85 25 3 Je. 
* ſays be, out of N little Epittle on 5 3 48. 
powder, in verſe We have alt | bake | s (50) Du Verdier, 
d Php h de. Phils 5 it "as very 1 5 5 — Vals. From: 
ſino categarico, de D 6 ora WW FF. 2 true WE it 1556. pag- 448. 
: et . tha ing 0g 511 Mn Ing r has fd ht All 
(64) Fredericus nion of a 7 ritic (04), touchin * jon of Tohj Pina Was pri in 1 » (71 Pag» 
#5: Go in vr c. Wir 5 oh that the „ OY og 8 8 0 ſuppoſe that it was > we: Daw at 776+ 
in editione- (18. Hf. inſert 17 ge, dag whe P 
ee ae dien Is ae, of te glen, 1 05 9 is; Since ee den of e pee, here ha 
dami, an. 167 * reproach fi avi Ude : 9 aris a tranſlation of one part o the Gallen 
2 wle 1 2 ad ea — 15 ly 3 Ms 5 dna des. 'Savens of the. ninth of January 
to I ey menti of it. Mr. le Baron des Cou- 


pos, 4 — 5 in 49 Pp 2 r Fe bliſhed, with notes in 1698, * ver- oo 3 
2 Citeronis in precep Foto = EE Fe Bo ee 1 = — . =. oe 


| F 7 * r 48 
t Hs 122 ann 


FLY 
* 


for one continued Satyr on the diſorders which the Magicians, che 
| che This, e ar ta Ge yr al over the work Fo}. EIT 


„ Ag 
HEE 


: 


=F 
Ft 


& 3 


- 


er, [4] Lord of Beauvais in Berri (a), (4) Ds v 


ot. that his Commentary upon Pliny, which is the of * 
1 good [C] 3 but it was remarkable at that 5m way Ny 

a Thi Commentary was printed in the year 1530. F. Hat. 
douin was not very well acquainted wich this date Bf. | b 


* 


AQUAVIVA 


* 
' 


- * 


here In primis iam volumen non 
wvariis congeftum autoribus, ' quod uſui 
Ra 


Peſt, gui non habent Bibliothecam i 


FLS 
4 
2 


From the 
[B] He was efteemed for bis military aint," and 
Diction. 1934+ Pliment : Vir mobilis in primis,, ac militia We er- 
92 Harduinus, aa egregie ferdidu (1). The works which be pub- | 
| Prefat, in Fi- liſhed are; An excellent treatiſe containing the 
* ties of tortoiſes, foail, frog and artichoaks, at 
(2) Du Verdier, Lyons in Bvo (2) ; Julius Ceſar's Commentaries of the and be of great uſe to the 
ibliath. _— war bf the Romans, and other milit tons made © poorer fort of people who cannot afford to furniſh 
pag: . & big in Gaul and in Africa, at Paris1$31, in „ a Library with ſuch ſort of books as-friftotle, A. 
notice of folio. Du Verdier quotes this edition (3). La Croix . berees 4. e, l b Volaterranus (fror 
takes | ma » Raphae anus (from 
the Fab ee Nn 1 — „ Whom he has tranſcribed entire chapters word & 
1530. in 153 - not lay a Word, with faults and all, wi Tr 
) Du Verdier, which ? ay in remark [J. We al n 


_ © tering a ſyllable) Cel — — » Cohoanella, Pai. 
„ ladius, and the like. For he mightily afſefts to 
* Nee of Authors, who agree wi 

_ © Pliny, tho” not fo exact as to keep to the very 
* fame words, which he looks upon to be 
| 4 the Whole it is a book, Which, if 
not greatly. improve ing, may ferve to 
| wy gate it, and i | 'be andeflod 
. * common people, which much of,” 
*, + The Letter, it which Rhendnus 2 


4 
| 
E 
: 
l 

Z 

| 


QF 
I 


it 


* 
- 


5) Harduinus, 11 = : 
fue in Plin, Bris, in Latin Brixeus. 


for them both. 
M. 
2 


to be any thing dj 
* to avoid it as he would do a pit-fall.” of Corrections on Pliny, in 15 
7 1 | © | 4 | | , z and 
into that fault of a great 7 other writers ; of that the year after, Beatus * 4 
1 | ther's labour, without 'nam- bours on the fame Author, and that at the end of four 
ing his benefator ; and when he did mention his years more Aquzus, of whom we are ſpeaking, print- W 
name, it Was only when he wanted to find fault with ed his Commentary (8). According to that, he muſt ($) Harduinus, 
him,  Rhenanus was not filent upon this occaſion. have publiſhed them in 1540. Bur it is certain they 2refar. is hn. 
Sete, Phyfician Pr Opiinal were publiſhed in 1530. I flncy that Father Har- 
(6) See the goth, ente: Hoc mirum quod quum tx 1 #7 cafig _ douln 'fell inte this miſtake for want of knowing © in 
Letter of the se nanmibil ft adjurus, nuſquam James met mentio- chat Gelenius took Pliny in hand twice before his edi- 9) See the gh 
Centuria Epi. vm facit, mift quoties walt reprebendere ie. 35 (9) 3 and io it is pollible that pg 
Philolog. publiſh'd ** is ſrahge that he who had received Tor "afliflatice 11 e later by five years than the firlt Cor- Brass, 
by Goldaft, pag- „ from my emendations, ſhould never tniention” ne & Oelen * S 28 


196. edit. of ” but when he had A deſign to cenſure.” The gene- . l 4 1957» 


4 
1 


1674+ 


military actions and his writings [BI, under 2%: ha. - 


W „ ES EE LIEN. 


T, 


Naples, 


contented with ſtudying, and becoming familiar with the learned, but he employed him- 


* AQU. 
_  AQUAVIVA (ANDREW MATTHEW) Duke of Atri. in che Kingdom 
ge ſon of Jorrus Aquaviva, Count of Convetfano 22 to £ 
ſplendour of his birth a great ſhare of learning. which rendered him very illuſtrious to- 
the end of the fifteenth Century, and the beginning of the ſixteenthl. He was not 


ſelf alſo in compoſing of books, and acquitted: himſelf very honourably, as appears by 


his work intitled Encyclopedia, and by another, wherein he treats of moral virtue [B]. 
He alſo. compoſed a book de Re Equeſtri. But | before he applied himſelf to letters with 
ſo much ardour, he had given to the profeſſion of arms all that his birth could require of 
him ; and he ſignaliazed himſelf in it, although. fortune had been very adverſe to him. 
He was at two loſt battles, and was wounded and taken priſoner. Study comforted him 
in his priſon,” and he was ſo happy as to obtain his liberty of Ferdinand King of Ara 

4 when Gonſalvo, ſurnamed the Great Captain, would have ſent him into Spain with 


other priſoners, - After that he enjoyed peacefully the ſweets of a private life in 


the - midſt of books, and the converſation of men of letters, by whom he was very 
much praiſed and honoured [CJ]. He inſpired the fame deſire of ſtudy in his brother 


Belliſarius, who alſo became an Author [DJ. Our Aquayiva would have been happier, 


fr) See the Hiſt. 
Mabomet Fl. 

by Guillet, tom. 

2. pag» 37 3* 

(2) See the ver- 


if he had been a better œconomiſt, but becauſe he had ſpent too much for many years, 
he found at laſt he was not able to ſpend enough. He died at Converſano, being ſe- 
venty two years old, when the French army, under the conduct of Lautrec, ravaged Apulia 
(a) in the year 1528. ASP; | 


FA} He was fon to Fultas Aquaviva, Count of Con- omnes divine & humane ſapientiæ, fra ſartim animi 
2 This Count diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his maderatricit, Muficu atque Aftrologie arcana, in Pla- 
valour in ſeveral engagements, and he - command- zarchi Chirronei de Virtute morali praceptionibus” recon- 
ed the army of Naples, when he was killed in a difa, ſummo inge vii acumine retecta patefiunt, & fin: r's 


| ſkirmiſh during the of Otranto by the Turks, in wo 3 illuftrantur, &c. Neither Toppi, from 
whom I take this (5), nor Leonard Nicodemo, make (5) Teppi Bib- 


1480 (1). His ſon, Who is the ſubject of this article, 

wus a long while inconſolable for this loſs (2). any mention of the work intitled Encyclopedia. 
E] He norvte à treatiſe on the ſubject of moral Vir- — was very much praiſed and honoured by men 

tue.] Paulus Jovius ſeems to ſay that it was a Com- of mg. ] Alexander ab Alexandro dedicated to 


{5 that Marullus mentary" on P "5 treatiſe of moral Virtue ; and him his Dies Genialen. Pontanus dedicated to him his 
»idrefled to h.m, the modern Author of the Notes upon che Latin Poems firſt book % Rebus carleſtibus, as alſo his treatiſe de 
of Sanna zarius is of the ſame opinion. Librum nempe Magnani mitate. Sannazarius has praiſed him with 


Fpigramm. lib. 1. 
Pay» 16. 


(3) Nate ad 
Sam. Elegias, 
pag- 188. edit. 
Amſtel. 1689. 


— 


(4) Paul. Jov. 
Fig. Cap · 63+ 
page 158. 


| 


' tute morali.. . liber primus. The title of the Ger- and afterwards reprinted at 


50 Pag. 170. 


nobilem, cui Encyclopedia nomen, itemgue Commenta- t delicacy upon his being (as has been faid ſince of 
rium — de Virtute morali (a); N e. He Monſieur de Montauzier), | 

4 wrote an excellent book entitled Encyc a, and 118 4 | | 
4 Alſo a Commentary on Plutarch's treatiſe an moral Favori de Pallas, quelque nom qu om lui donne, 

% Virtue But I do not find that the of Or celui de Minerve, ou celui de Bellone. 

Paulus Jovius are clear enough to rely on. I am there- | 
fore inclined to ſuſpend” my judgment on this matter. Of Pallas doubly favour'd, brave and lage, 
See- the words of this Author: Nemo ex his qui illuſtri- «© Well ſkill'd in war, deep read in wiſdom's page. 
but orti familiis nord wtate claruerunt. . . . Andrea | 

Mattheo' Aquavivio. . fe' Ineulentius optimis diſei- See the laſt Elogy of the ſecond book, towards the 
plinis' exornavit ; uti pr conftat es Libro nobili pa- latter end, and the ſecond Epigram of the ſecond book. 
rithy ac erudite, qu Encyclopedia inſeribituy, & de As to the forty fourth Epigram of the ſame book, I 
morali' Virtute Plutarchi plenior liber ſubtils & copioſo am in doubt whether it is in praiſe of the Aquaviva 
Commentavio perfimilis offtendit (4). i. e. Of all the we are ſpeaking of or not, as the Author of the Notes 


(4) Ex Jovi 
be. doctor. 
Vir. cap. 63. 


Napol. p. 14+ 


<< Perſons of Quality who have been famous in our upon Sannazarius was of opinion (6) ; for it is ad- (6) Noe i 
<« age, no one was a mote'accompliſhed Scholar than dreſſed ad Neritimrum Ducem, who, according to Puu- Samaæ. p. 188. 


Andrew Matthew Aqua vivius, as abundantly ap- lus Jovius, was Belliſarius Aquaviva, brother to An- 
<c- pears by his famous and learned book entitled Fa- drew Matthew. No more is the fiſt Elogy. of the 


* dia, as alſo" by that larger work of his con- third book, in my opinion, to be applied to this laſt, 
Meſa. an i — learned Commentary on but to Julius Aquaviva bis facher in the Author 
«© Plutarch's book upon moral Virtue.” This I have quoted names of ſeveral writers who have 


to imply an elaborate paraphraſe on this treatiſe of celebrated our Andrew. Matthew (7). 
Plutarch cen! 


| (7) Nicodemo, 
[D] His brother Be . p 2. alla Bib- 


Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary, I have He wrote a treatiſe de Yeratione, which he dedicated to lice. Napolet. pag. 


found that Paulus Jovius expreſſes himſelf i ly ; John Matthew his brother; another de Aucupio, ano- 
for the title of our Author's work in the edi- ther de Principum Liberis educandis, another de Re mi- 
tion, printed in 1526, in folio, runs thus: Cammenta- /itari, and another de./ingulari Certamine. Theſe 
ri in tranſlationem libelli Plutarchi Cheronei de Vir- works were firſt printed at PREM in ſolio, 1519, 

in- vo, 1578, 
man edition in 1609, in 4to, is longer. /luftrixm & the care of Leunclavius, with Manuel — 
ea guiſi ti ſimarum Diſputationum libri quatuor, quibus the Education of Kings. eee 


| A UIL A, ſurnamed Ponticus, the Author of a Greek tranſlation of the Old Teſ- 


dom. a. edit. Pt- tament [A], was born at Sinope, a city of Pontus. He flouriſhed about the year 128 


tav. 

(e Ad Olympi- 
ad. 227, 4+ Pag; 
255. edit. Paril. 


(a). Epiphanius in his book de Ponderibus & Menſuris (b) tells us that he was 


Ii, 12. 


wrerbegſdue () Olerici Hip. 


or kinfman to Hadrian; but the Chronicon Paſebule obſerves (c), that he was awhigos or 5%, mt 593: 


| 


CA Autbor of a Greek tranſlation of the Old Tyfta- the word -FMR «4b ; which; when-it is the fign-of the 
ment.] He iſhed' two verſions of it 3 in one of accuſative ee rb particular 
which. he a greater freedom in repreſenting the force in it, and yet in other caſes it ſigni 

e 


= mi 17 16. 


ſenſe of the original, and endeavoured do preſerve the with, Aquila rendered it by the Greek e, (7) Cleric, Hip. 
entire oa without confining himſelf to a without any — of the Greek Lan ** 2. 
literal tranſlation. In his other verſion he tranſlated guage (1). St. Jerom in his to Symmachus (2), 1716. 
word for word, without even excepting thoſe, which ſays, that our Aquila was a man of too great exaCt- 3) pod Que, 
cannot well be rendered into Greek; and particularly neſs/ in his tranſlation, and attempted to 9 2 
, oY | Allabrog. 1720. 


Vor. II. 3 ED 


126 


father-in-law to that E 


Chriſtian religion, became a 


had the ſame liberty of explaining it, as we 


to 

we might perhaps conjecture, that Aquila was one of the Sect of the old Nazarenes, ho 
reſt of the Chriſtians to Pella, Je | 

he learned the Hebrew language of the Nazarenes of his time, in which they were well 


fled with t 


\s, 
* 


WT - 


only the words themſelves, but even the Etymolo- in 1 


- _- gies of them; upon which he was juſtly rejected: 
Aquila profelytus, & contentioſus interpres, qui non folum 
wverba, fed" & 'etymologias verborum transferre conatus 
75 jure projicitur a nobis. But in other paſſages of 

is writings that Father ſpeaks of him in a much more 

favourable manner. He tells in his Q.. 2. ad Da- 

(3) Tom. g. p- maſe (3), that he render'd the original word for word 

e Cave, with all the proper care and fidelity, and 'not in too 

uh 2 . ſcrupulous a manner, as ſome imagined: Aquilam non 
Fither Simon's , . . 

Hiſt. crit. du conientioſi a, 111 qui dam Put ant, ſed. f us verbum 

Vieux Teftam. interpretari ad verbum. In his Letter to Marcella (4) 

lib. a. c. 2. pag. he calls him the moſt accurate Explainer of the He- 


236. - biew words: Verborum Hebraorum diligentiſimum Ex. 


(4 vo) ben, Nlicatorem. He obſerves. likewiſe in his Letter to the 
(5) Tom. 2. pag. ſame Marcella (5), that he had compared Aquila's edi- 
312. tion with the Hebrew originals, for fear leit perhaps 
the Synagogue ſhould have made any alteration in it 
out of ones to Chriſt. - But after all he confeſſes, 
that he 
the confirmation" of our faith: Aquila editionem cum 


wvoluminibus Hebræorum confera, nequid forfitan prvp- 


ter odium Cbriſii Synagoga mutaverit; & u iamice « 


menti fatear, que ad noftram fidem pertineant roboran- 
dam, plura reperio. He very often prefers. Aquila's 
tranſlation to that of the Septuagint :; and parti 

in bis Queſtion Hebraic. in Gene/. iii. p. 216. Melius 
puto illud, quod habetur in Hebr.vo, Aquila tramſlulit. 
It is certain, chat the ancient Chriſtians had a great 
eetteem for his verſionz which is greatly recommended by 
(6) Tom. 8. pag; Oxigen in his Commentary upon St. John (6), and up- 
% Cave, on, Genelis Tom. A and his Philacal. c. 14. where 
1 ſupra. he lays, that Apuila endeawoured to tranſlate in the beſt 
aud moſt cad manner po/fible.; nur ere igunrwin O- 
Aa The ſame Father alſo obſerves in his 
(7) Pag. 224 Anſwerto: 4fricanus(7), that Aquila confined hampelf to 
Cave, abi the Hebrew Idiom, and that be tau efteem him as 
_ 2 beſt: Interpreter. f the Særipuure; and that his tran/- 
. 11 was generally uſed by thaſe, who are ignorant of 
the: Hebrew tongue, "becauſe he has render'd the fonſerof 

the original in the maſt accu, manner: One N 
"Ante; OAiver 77 Eapairy add, ih, O- 

e- eee eee e Fee. v. 4 

@u, w L ua of dνιν, Tr "Expauian . 

Ne Af, . rde, f dere . Wetſtein 
in his Obſervations upon 3 of Origen has 

collected the various opinions of the ancients with re- 

gard to Aquila's tranſlation However notwith- 
| ſtanding all that is faſd concerning the Accuracy of 
it, and its Conformity with the Letter of the Hebrew 

Original, Dr. Cave remarks, that the ancients fre- 

quently , e that it is not faithful in many 

ebius, 


places. Euſebius, in a manuſcript Fragment mention 


ed by that Writer, ſays, that Aquila publiſhed his 

Tranſlation with an inſincere view, and with a deſign 

to prejudice Chriſtianity. '- Dr. Cave likewile obſerves, 

that he .undertook it in order to ſet afide-that' of the 

Iz Septuagint, and to alter and pervert thoſe teſtimonies 
f Setipture, which relate to our Saviour: Mu Bi- 
Sun een Gracam aggreſſic ſity es pre , A- 
or K. | 4 05 ny wo eluderet, & teſtinania 

„ have 15 rifle” it Serepturis prulata pervuerteret,' atque aliter ' 
4 5 ee of the —— as l 
wich have been publiſhed, as thoſe which are yet 


mperor. Theſe accounts are! entirely fabulous, hit is diffi- 
cult to aſſign the origin of them. Nor is there any greater regard to be h 
Epiphanius relates afterwards, that when Hadrian reſolved upon rebuilding of Jeruſalem, 
he appointed Aquila to take care of that deſign, who, w 
ſalem in that affair, was converted to che Chriſtian faith, and baptized by the diſcip 
of the Apoſtles, who returned thither from Pella [3]. But upon his | 
his former cuſtoms and practices, and giving himſelf x 
logy, and defending very ſtrenuouſly an Aſtronomical fatality, he was excommunicated. 
This reproach, ſays Epiphanius, exaſperated him in ſuch a manner, that he abjured the 
iti f proſelyte to that of the Jews, and ſubmitted to che circum- 
ciſion. He afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Hebrew tongue, in Which he 
a gained ſo perfect a knowledge, that he gave a more accurate verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment than ever had been ſeen before. Mr. Le Clerc obſerves upon thi 


found a great many things, hich tend to 


to hat 
hile he was einployed 


up to the ſtudy. of judicial Aſtro- 


ſtory, that it we 


this 
have with regard to the fables of the Poets, 


juſt before the fiege 


temere INT Ines — 
rum Examine, accu 
are ſome Fragments of this extant in 
| | been collect- 
ms 
verſions of our Author; which might have been ca- 
ſily preſerved and continued down to us, if the anci- 
ents the , uſe of them. They 
deſerved, ſays he, 8 often tranſcribed at 


conſequence and value were neglected, to the i > 
EE poſterity. Theſe complaints are and will 


the room of them,  Utinam wers Verfiones ejus ad nos 


uſque pervenifſent ! uod fieri facilt potuiſſet, fi Vete- 
[1 or publica. ere [xpius exſeriberentur, & in Bi-_ 


gui/quiliis exſcribendis, negleHis melio- 

ribus Libris,  irreparabili poſterorum Fx 4 Librarii 

funt ab indofis hominibus occupati. Qias querelas' ſæ- 

pius wiris dottis amiſſorum theſaurorum, pr o quibus car- 

bones habemus, dali expreſſit, & porro exprimet. 

„ Baprined by the Diſciples of the ee, nat . | 

turned thither from Pella.) They returned ſoon aſter | 

the year 70 of the Chrittian Ara, in which Jeruſa- 

lem was taken and deſtroyed. And therefore Epipha- 

nius in the paſſage quoted aboye in the text places this 

return of them too late, ſince very few or none of 8 
thoſe, who had fled to Pella, were living under the Em- 2 2 Hig 
peror Hadrig u (9). : * 3 : 422 oy Keeley. pag. 593 


5 aA. nl A ww 


oy — 


A Q U. 3 4 127 
(killed, and not of the diſci les of the Apoſtles, hs rod Bm Falls, This con- 
jecture is founded upon a ge in St. Jerom's Preface to Eſdras, here he ſays, concern- 
e Greeks, that next. to the ſeventy Interpreters, even at the time that. the Goſpel - of 
| ig he Hined fe 5775. 2 read with great care the Jetiſb and Ebionite Interpreters of the 
Old Law, of | ita, and r and Theodotiong Sc. We ſhall. give that 
Father's own words in the note [C]. It is not an improbable conjecture, thut he had 
this particular frem the Nazarenes, from whom he likewiſe received ſeveral other 
thin 1 to Aquila ; for he ſhews from their teſtimony, that he was a diſciple of 
the Rabbi Alia, Fi here is ſome diſpute whether he is not the ſame perſon with Onke- 
, the famous. Parap the Pentateuch. Several of the Rabbis. and of the Chri- 
an writers maintain * — while others are of the contrary opinion. How- CA Fu 
ever it is certain, that moſt of the Jewiſh Authors repreſent Onkelos as more antient Cri 44 
than our Aquila, and that there are n paſſages W Reer e Wn 24, ne, 1. 
Ph as Ph eons + ons ants 


die Geneve 1730. 


0] We fall giv the Fakes ard is the av. quilgm villa,  Gmmacden © Then rp. 
. 


5 LXX Tranſlaterts, jam Chriſti Evangelio coru/- fe legunt. 
wy Fudeos & Ebionitas * 4 ter Mterpres A- 


GAQUILIA an ancient and Patrician Roman | Family (4; protect Bieta emi- 
nent men, the moſt conſiderable of whom we. ſhall mention in this article. The firſt is 

C. Aquitivs Tuscus, who” was Conſul in the year 266 (a) [B] from the building Nen 
be) Livius, lib. a. Rome, according to Sigonius (b), and vanquiſhed the Hertie (J. C. Aqvtiivs Fro: grins Pour 
(4) Hans. lib. Kus Was Conful in the Fear 424 (d) with L. Cornelius Scipio, and the next year being (6) Comment. in 
2. cap- 20. Pgoconſul, he obtained the honours of * 5h for the 8 he had — over the 3 — hg 


Marius AqQuitivs was nſul with 95 1. ed. Arge- 
pn AQ Co ** 


La. 


4 * 


+ * a? 


1 4 Patrician Family] This we may "afily 4 af. 

| firm, ſince we find, that when Tarquin was hy, 

this family was already ranked r the 

(1) Livin, lib. 2. (1). , The Aquilii were the Gals af © Bilan of L. Tr 
UP» 3, 4+ quinius Collatinus, who having been aſſiſtant in expel- 
ling the Tyrant, was made Conſul with Junizs Brutus. 

Three perioris of this family were at that time Mem- 

bers of the Senate; bat as they were ſtill young men, 

full of ambition, and fond of the pleaſures of a Court, 

they entered with ſome other young men, amongſt 

whom were two ſons of Brutus, into a conſpiracy to 


by 


to abdicate, ſince chis was neceſſary for 
the -publick good. He adds, that Collainns himſelf, 
tho he ſuffered by it, could not * a — 8 


4 OY 


whatever tends to the advanta 


for that very reaſon honeſt * 9s . — 
words, of Which we have the ſenſe, are as fol- 
low : Paſſitne id, quad utile vidratur, fieri nom tur- 
2 js x * Cum Callatins Tarquinia College Brutus 


N rt lf videri facere id A 


je 


expellendis ſocius Bruti, & cn. 
etiam or. Cum autem confilium hor Prin- 


mY 


reftore the abdicated King. But their plot being diſ- eier e, cognatianem Superbi,  nomenque Targui- 
| covered, Brutus's children, were by his own order be- niaum, & memoriam: regni offs 1 
headed before his. eyes. 8 who defired..to . Fane ayers, id ita erat 
fave the lives of his nep rotracted that Collatino placere Ao (6)... 
that they might have 5 * d means to defe 
5 themſelves. But he was diſappointed in his hopes; i 
for the people unanimouſly ſentenced them to death, mo in it; che Liyy — —— whom he 
and they were immediately beheaded. Collatinus him quotes, uſe. the plural number, and the latter expreſly 
ſelf, Who was odious to the people, becauſe he bore affinns,, the 
che name of Tarquinius, was obliged to abdicate the the Senate. 
) Plutarch. in Conſulſnip, and went into a voluntary bang 00 5 [B] C. Aquilius vas ; Conſul in the 
ita Publicie, Liyy f (3] of tinus's abdication,. be is another proof that the Aquilii — 9d. for 
2 "a. ** mentions the, conſpiracy of the Aquili : but i it — none of. the plebeians were ever admitted to the con- 
oy 1624. fol, more 1 that the conſpiracy of his near relations ſular dignity beſore Sextius Sentinus Lateranus, who 


3} Ubi ſupra, a ſuſpicion againſt him, which was ſupported was 38 with L. Æmilius Mamercus (7) in the year (7) n 6. 
2 b "us beisser the family, and bearing the _ of 387 (8) from the building of Rome. 'Tho' we cannet 5 aps 63: and lik. 
rquin. And ek what Plutarch expreſly vely affirm, that L- Aquilius was of the ſame fa- 3) . 


(4) Us: ſupra, His Words are (4): re- Sigonius, or 388, 


p. 100, D. br rin Al 


OA Kenaurieg, u pat, (#5 loin) mily with the Aquilii mentioned in the 
. ut rom rer A e dude mark, yet it is. very probable, that if he according to Pe- 
6760 Ee 1 gurt Tay Sropoesrwy, EPeriopurrot Tov of another family, the ancient Hiſtorians would have * 
”. 4 3 barre Tuvicn, Tar leTaCs ryoc Hob e, hinted it, which we do not find. they do. Livy ſays 
Ones Thy Apa Fav, xa; The TAs, vritnaber. i. e. (9), .that C. Aquilius lan nw x the Hernicians, but but (9) Lib. 2. cap. 
„ Collatinus, it ſeems, was already ſufpected, becauſe t T. Sicinius the ather Conſul, who fought againſt 
„De was of the family of the King; and what ren- the Volſci, had no advantage over them. Whereup 
dered him ſtill more odious was the hateful name on, Siganius obſerves (10), * Hiſtorian is very (79) Comment. in 
e Tarquin, which he bore ; and having beſides congile in relating what happened ſoon. after the l. 44, C. 205 
| offence y his behaviour with to. his bert x 2. had been reſtored,  fince ©* r 
err bed the f 6 of Is on he does, not take notice of what is mod; glorious. to 
« ac and left the ci wa atinus's abdi- Romans, I mean, their triumphs over the Nati- 
| cation in a manner voluntary, yet,. as Livy ob- they had conquered. Where Dionyſius of Ha- 
(s) Ubi ſupra, ſerves (FJ, be was prevailed upon by Brutus's exhor- licarnaſſus tells us (11), that both the Conſuls (13) Libs 8. 
tations nd entreaties, and by the a x Low; ug he was were ſucceſsful. in their expeditions, but that Sicinius 
under, — 1 did not voluntar po why having delivered ou from a 2 
end of the y ignominioully bani obtained the honours great triumph 5i ui⸗ 
Bf have all his fly de, He He therefore choſe lius, who had'not been ged in ſo dangerous a war, 
4 of his own acto rd, what per pode be: he might af. was only allowed, os en _ I 
s be forced to 115 his Cicero ex- Ovatio. * | Ne | 
toll the conduct of Brutus, for having obliged his | 1 ws X Woe 


4aU 


e Proteins ͤ——— 4 LEPINS of that of Lucul- 
= He woo "finding this enemy very reſolute, and determined with his whole arm) 
8 dun Rider, ag the beſt method to him, was to cut © 
al his — and force him by famine to throw down his arms. The ſoldiers, or 
rather flaves who were under Athenio's command, would readily have ſubmitted, if t ne 
had not been afraid of the 3 they deſerved, ard ha 1 certainly have ſufff 
— 4 the therefore a" voluntary death. Athenio fell into the hands ho, dg the 
bur puniſhment, being torn to pieces by the ſoldi oy, 
(z) Florus, lib. fought — N who ſhould take kim priſoner (g). Thus Aus p. put an 
3- end to that war ſo effectually, that till Cicero's time there was no inſurrection of the ſlaves 
(b) Cicero i=, in Sicily (). His conduct in that Iſland gained him the honours. of the leſſer triumph 
G95; "Hef (i; It appears that he had no leſs "bravery than conduct and prudence, for he had fe- 


* 
* 


195. p. m. 160. 


{+} iden, Hb. 2. cœived a great many honourable wounds in the armies; but His covetouſneſs is a ble- 


de Oratore, num. miſh u 


ed. Oxon. 716 publick money, and was very 


(% 14. offc. cquited, 
lib. 2. and in Was a 


pon his character. He was accuſed by L. Fulius (K) of having embezzled 5 


eloquently defended by M. Antonius the 2 7 5 18 
though be was guilty. C. Agpirtus GaLLus # contemporary of Cicero, 
very eminent advocate, and had ſo much buſineſs, that he declined ſtanding a 


Brut. candidate for the Conſulſhip DJ. He was a great friend of Cicero, and had been Præ- 


(% Wa, lib. 3. tor with him (7) in the year 687 from che building of Rome (n). 
which Cicero pleaded (n) [E]. and it 
Oruor placed a great confidence in the Judge's lh and nets of temper 

very fine encomium on | this 


p-. m. 196, in the cauſe of P. Quinti 
8 (o) Cicero beſtows a 


Aquilius was a judge (=) Ocevree, 


t. Real. tom. 
s that this great = 77 9 


In (=) Cicer. 0-27. 


. man [E., F who in. 10 . 
e erved it, not only by the uſeful books he wrote (5), alſo by 1 and . 


directions which he gave during his Ar 
N nr <e eames it ar 


+. 


oh He air ate having enbeezet's te publick for 
money, and was very 2 ly defended by M. Antonius 
the Qrator.) A or perhaps ſcorned to 


anſwer for himſelf; and as he was fitting before the 


Judges, Antonius, who pleaded his cauſe, made him 

riſe up, tore his — from his body, and ſhewed 

before the Court the wounds, which Aquilius had re- 

ceived. The Judges moved at this fight, acquitted 

(12) Floi him (12); Antonius in pleading this cauſe was him- 
Breviar. in J. elf touched to the greateſt degree. introduces 
Liv. lib. 20. him (13) ſpeakin r this in owl not think 
(13) De Orator. as that I was Hees when T had M. Aqui- 
10 2. num. 194» ««-Jius"to defend.” "How could" I avoid bein aſſeicd 
* «« withthe forrow ? I'faw a man, who been 
“ Conſul, a who had been highly extolled 

N che Senate, whom I remember'd w have ſeen 

_ «© triumphant, now weak, fick, afflicted, in 

of his life. This it was that grieved mes 1 

did not endeavour to excite the Seen ce 

before 1 nr and when 

I made the old man when I tore his garments, 

<<, and ſhewed his wounds ; all this was not the effe& 

of art, but only of the deep concern, which I then 

6. felt - myſelf.” “ Cicero's words deſerve to be here 


tranſeribed'; ſince they n 


Orators. Nolite exiſtimare — me ipſum, cum mihi 
M. Aquilius in civitate retinendus & 455 guæ in * * cau- 
ſa perorando frrerim, "fine magno dolore fecifſe. 
enim tgo 2 fuiſſe, Imperatorem ornatum * 
tu, oννẽẽèe in tolium aſcendiſſe menu niſſem, hunc 
cum afflittunt, «debilit tatum, merrentem, in ſummuth dif 
 erimen- adductum wviderem, not prius fin conatuf miſe- 
ricordiam aliis comme, am — fum iþſe 
captus. Seu gui dem — ox 2 
cum encitau merſtum, "alt _ 
ifta" feet, que tu, 'Cra, Wake a; 
dai loquar us Goſs md ac 43 go 
di ſeinderim tunicam, ut cicatrices oftenderem. Cicero 
rves upon this action of Antonius, that the Judges 
could not be ſo inflexible as to condemn A = 
leſt it ſhould ſeem, that this man, ' whoſe like fad 
caped the fury of the enemy, whilſt he himſelf ex- 
poſed it bravely, had — =o f not for the glory 
of the Romans, but only to a ſacrifice to the cru- 
elty of his Judges. Antonius 6 at cos, ſays Ci- 


(14) In Verrem, CEvO (14); qii erant icaturi, ut Vergrentur, ne, quem 4 


event frauds. in bc ob This b ak 1} 2 
1 all ſorts of ro 
| " Everriewim 


1 


for a hs 8 when his age 


and birth gave him a ri t to it, unleſs he had | 
Te) ith not to defire it. 11 


E TeA 
A D 5 & 


2 uin- | 
ius 
to j Wo as oe e hd ue 
— Tcilled in the Law to aſſiſt him, . 
L. Locullus, P. Quintilius, and M. Marcellus. A 
lius alone was ſworn, and tho his three afliſtants 
with the bench, yet they did not take any 
oath ; "Dey with not. to judge, havin * 
the authority of Magiſtrates, but 
give their advice (17). We may obſerve here, — Tho. Frei- 
according to Hottomannus (18), C. Aquilius Gallus . in Nee. ad 
ly covert nh Ronan Lawn. a man extreme. . tom 


years gy (19), and Aqui al 
his Judge, it 8 thought, that Cicero's praiſes gg cap. 28. 


flattery. © But he commends him => , Chen. 
5 COT, which he (| 3 


tended to all the authority of that Man e 
EE nai pot 

to - NN 1 

, . that omans experienc- 

the wiſdom 25 of Aquilius, Jour: 

Carre 
e with juſtice a equity 3 Who 

years kad exerted his 


* 
the good of Ki ory; * * 
uch 2 r et all his deciſions, that 


445 by nature it- 
lib. 3. e. N fortuna c tum telis vi, wth et, cum 2 os had ſo much ex- 
. non peperciffut, hic non ad P. L ai fed ad . that by his aſſiſtance the 
acum crudelitatem videretur effe ſeruatun. mere fruitleſs 8. 

191. He had jo much buſineſs that he deeli ned fand. 


Kbit. ad 1 4 Canttuate for — Conjulhip.) Cicero tells us (15 
a "4 1. chis circumſtance : he adds, * ill ſtate of heald 


Ep. 4. -_ alſo one reaſon, why Aquilius would not be Con- 
- Aqalium un W 'd Japon, Competitorem 


Cicero, W mentions 15 che, oe no where, 
as we ein find, ek. hat it conſiſted. | Bur 


an old man and (19) A. Gellius, 


S2QmunD>mSKN 


who with his ſon came to a very 
ordered that 


ſome other called Aquihts ; 
We ſhall only give in the note a 
Gellius mentions [ H]. 


ker Aqui ernte, contig 


the definition he gave o 


c. p. m- 197+ 1 another 
r . got: 


ing or an diſſembling.“ 
Whence Dau Ir that in all 
dealings with o we muſt a 
_— that we muſt: not _ 

aſt circumſtance on account of our 


5 


— | 
ed. We muſt not otnit 
are of opinion, that he wrote a whole treatiſe con- 


. Wev - 

Everriculum malitiunim omnium ()., Dion Caffits mentions () an Keurros RES 8,4) b. var. Dir 
Hen bie dend. They kad N 0 II 1 

party againſt Octava, and at the battle of Actium fell into the conqueror's hands,” v 
they ſhould" caſt lots who! of them two ſhould It | | 

ſon, probably to ſave his father's life, offered his head voluntarily to the executicner, 
which his father ſeeing, Killed himſelf our of 
but there is nothing very remarkable in thei 
Mort account of a Poet called AdutLius, whom Aulus 


* | „ N - , * 
E * 
, . 
* — 
8 
— P - 
* 


| 1 4 \ i 
arc Ames Go) 1. 5. om. 
be put to death. 


>” Who 528. 
3) 


grief and deſpair. 2 We find in hiſtory 


lives. 


cerning Frauds. Some of his works, as that De Pf. 

humorum Inſftitutibne, and De $ tipulatione ate 

in the Code and in the Pandects (23). | (23) Rutilius, 7* 
H] Aquilius, wohom Aulus Gellius mentions, } He © Ye 

us (24), that ſome of the Comedies, which bore (24) Lib. 3. cap. 

the name of Plautus, were not written by him, bung. _ 

by M. Aquilius. The Comedies he names were Gemini | 

Lenones (25), i. e. The two Pimps; Condalinm (26), (25) Quoted by 

i. e.“ The Ring:“ Ame, i. e.. The old Woman; Bi Priician lib. 6. 

compreſſes, i. e. (“ The Maiden twice raviſhed;” Boo. (29) Uored by 

tia ;  Arypuxze; or Agreftis, i. e. The Clown ;” and Tar. lib. 8. ag 

Conmrientes, i. e. 4 Perſons dying together.” We . 

may obſerve here, 1, that Athenæus relates that Phile- 

mon and Antiphanes wrote each of them 4 Comedy 

intitled "Aygoxo;, and that a Latin piece called Aricus 

is ſomewhere quoted (27). 2, The Play called Com- (27) L Thyft 

morientes is expteſly aferibia to Plautus by Terence 1 

(28), who even deſcribes the ſubject of that Comedy, 57 on pF am. 4 

which Plautus, it Teens, had borrowed from a Greek Batav. 2636, $0, 

Poet. I wonder that Gellins, who endeavours to appear (28) In Pogo 

very accurate, did not take notice of that paſſage in 4475-15" 

Terence. * 1 P. 


. 
. 

1. n F 4 x 
. 


paniſh writer of the fourth Century was of the 
| Lace dead two books of his Doan BJ. 
ER 2 ene Sy. contained the whole hiſtory, of his 
lite, partly in proſe and Lu perſe (a). Fle gave it the title of the Calaſtropbe (e) The O 
6) S. Heron. (erage) or Tf yal (were) He died under the reign of the Emperor Valentinian (%), Tt dy.” 
RY _ thay is, according to | in (e) about the year 370. This is all that St. Jerom tells us 716i. c. 117, 
(c) Biblich. der Of iS Author, and all that we can poſſibly learn concerning him; Mr. Du Pin obſerves 1 * ane 
Auteurs Eccleſ- upon this occuſien, chat works of the fame kind with that of Aquilius, which contain an wine cine 
tom. 2. p. 133 · we ty * XN * 1 | Fr ar. 0 ; ; 
edit. 4. Pant account of the lives of Authors, are very agrerable, when they are written by perſons of 
1693- eminence and character, who have been employed in the management of affairs, or by 


FAQUILIUS\A] SEVERBS, a 
family of that Severus, to whom 
He wrote 4 book in th 


none of | 
1 cc. R 


— life. * : . - 
. N certainty in this point. * : 


LH  Hondtius Auguftodunenſis c. 12. 
calls him Achilins, which is agreeable to a MS, Copy, 
mentioned” by Fabricius in his Notes upon St. Jerom 
de Viris Illuſtribus c. 111. who tells us, that the other 

_ MSsS: ulted by idus Petri it Acilius, as 

Martin Lipfius likewiſe remarked. Voſſius 4 

4 Pbocris Latinis obſerves, that other Copies Ati- 

ius or Cacilius; which Fabricius ſuppoſes that author 
had tranſcribed from Lilius Giraldus. | 
FB] Jo whom Lafantius dedicated twa books of his 
letters. ] Theſe letters are mentioned by St. Jerom de 
'Viris Aluſtrib. c. 80d, but are not now extant. Pſeu- 
do- Dexter has borrowed the paſlage concerning Aqui. 


* 


AQUIN (PHILIP PY) in Latin Aquinas or Aquinins, 


the knowledge of Hebrew, 
and by the books that he 


\ *®: Oviginally of Aqui! His dame uns Rabbi Mardocai or Mondecai. About he peer 166 the Jewexps 
led hint out of their Synagoghe at Arignins bocaus he hed ome inclination. for tho Ohwids _ rings. 
„ Paptized: at 


wont into the Kingdom of Naples, and 
name of Aquino, of which he changed thi 
(«) Crit. Rem. Whole family (4). [Cxrr. Rem] 


at the end of the „ 8 
rench edition of IAI Hennig witch reputation by the ths <obich he 
Mr Bak Die- publiſh d.] The liſt of them is as oo: Di#/nd rium He- 
a | 1 


Vol. II. 


This is the only probable conjecture which we can fix upon, ſince. we have 


. thoſe whoſe lives have been full of extragrdinary/and ſurprizing incidents ; and ſuch works 
are Iikewiſe very uſeful, when tliey are compoſel by men of virtue and merit. But when 
theſe circumſtances oceur, books of thiffkind are commonly tedious and of no 
importan s probable, that the life of Aguilit * 
which induced him to write the Hiſtory of it, Which he intitled 
Ele ſhewed perhaps the wonderful conduct of Providence in 


was full of uncommon incidents, 
the Cataſtrophe or Tyyal. 
the various events © his 
no 


lius from that Father in his Chronicle under the year 
370, Where he tell us, that Aquilius Severus of To- 
Aledo, and of the ſame family with another Aquilius Se- 
<*, Yerus, to whom Lactantius addreſſed a volume of 

© Epiſtles, wag) in great reputation at that time.“ 
Aquilius Severus domo Toletanus ex genere allerius Aqui- 

lit Severi, ad quem Latttntius nuicupavit cu, eþi- 
ftolarum, hac tempore magny in Pray vr vg We may 
obſerve here, that St. Jerom did not aſſert, that the 
perſon, to whom Lactantius wrote, was called Aquilius 
Severus, but only Severus, And therefore the name 

of Aquilius was added by Pſeudo-Nexter without 

WEE ES God eee * 


* 4 


which he taught at Paris under the reign of Lewis XIII, 
publiſhed AI. He-was originally of Aquino * in the Kingdom 


of 


Aquino, for which reaſon it ſeems: be tc the-ſur- 


termination, when ſome years after he retired into France with his 


— 


bræv- Challæo-· Dal muulico · Rab biaic printed. at Paris, 
1629,in fol. The roots of the Holy Tongue, ad formam Cubi 
Hutteri- 


K k 


430 0 


4e. 


bim [DJ]. There was a 
'verſed in the Oriental Languages. 


4 a 


, OE from thence he ao hip. fame in bus he meaarlagtiijtivehe 

rere. A He turned from Judaiſm, and had a 

thr * mention made of him in 7 trial of the Marſhal, d' Anere [A). 

has gien him great praiſe 2. Varia of Flavigni, on 
xwis 


Hrxav  D*' AqQuin: 1 ry with us. * well Cal. 
I do not know: whether 


bf (% I know this 
penſion from the Clergyt of France (): . 
een de Pute 1. fangen to 
on the contrary} has ſpoken ill of C4. 7:. 7" 


was his ſbn or Ws bro- 


ther 4 He tranſlated ſomething qut of Hebrew into Latin [ EJ. He had likewiſe been (e) Monſieur 
d he was alſo a Penſioner of the . +  ASTHONY we Fg wits elt Solortes thinks 
ip. fri 20 


Wb to Lewis XIV was grandſon of Phil 


. it nals 
rr rr. l cas, 
and was born at Avignon about the year 1600 : he was the father of A Sec rep Ur 
eee ltr Mem. de Liter. Ec. tom. 2. Part 2. 5. 48 (8). [Cair. 1 1 4! 3 (8) Put ot, 
:. 0k , „ eflün 


5 | "INTELL, at Paris 72 in 162 ; an Iden Gha- 
i ation of the Apophthegms of the antient Dodtors Y the 
| | 33 Church, collected by the Rabbin Simeon ſon of 

Gamaliel ;* /he Expoſition of the thirteen ways which the 

(t) Printed"at ancient Rabbins make uſe of to explain the Pentateuch (1) ; 

Paris 1620,, in 7H; interpretation of the Tree of the Cabala, adorned with 

the cut of it taken from ancient Hebre<v Authors, printed 

Paris, at the ex of the Author, 1625, in 840 : 
A Diſcourſe on the Tabernacle and Camp of the Iſrachtes, 
at Paris, by Th. Blaiſe, in 1623, in 4 Literal, alle. 
gorical and moral E xplications of the Tabernacle which 
* 5 ordered Moſes to build, of the we s of the Prisfts, 
and of the manner of comſulting reaſt-Plate under 
"the ancient Law, together with | be form of the Fewiſh 
Sacrifice ; the aubale curi colleged, and faithfully 
r- rom „ ＋ moſt lea and ancient of the He- 
s 3, together with a Diſcourſe on the Camp 
7 the e , and the Deſeription of the Precious Stones 
in the Breaſi-Plate 'of the High-Prieſt, added at the end 
of the ſecond Edition, uE by the Author, printed at 
Paris at the Author's expence, in 1624, 7 Bechi- 
"nas Olam, or an Examen of the World of R TFacob; * 
moral Sentences of tbe ancient Hebrews, mu - 99 
methads aubich they uſed to interpret ible, at Pa- 

ris, by ſohn WY 1629, in $0 Phil. Aqui- 

natis, Hebrai 


1 ingue profeſſ. Lachryme in obitum il- 
luftrifſ. Cardinalis de * Par” apud 2 | 
Beſſm, 1629, in 80, 

75 The of the" thirteen methods. &e.] Mr. 


Bayle ſhould have faid, that this work is in Lat. F. 
Le Long fas, that this firſt Vol. in 470. was publiſhed 
under the name of F. Arnoux; but he is miſtaleen 3 It 
7 dedicated to that Father, then Conſeſſor * 
„ {[Crir. REu. ] 

50 Mention is made of him in the tryal of the Mar- 
(2' Perhaps he Hal A Here.] The thing is too remarkable to be 
was ther: as Pre- fed over, * Item' it is proved by informations, as 1 
ceptor to Gilbert «+ hy the depoſition of Aquinas, heretofore a Jew, und 
— ry, „ now ea Chriſtian, (whom Conchine and his wife ſent 
l. had been a for to Moulins, where this fame Aquinks was, in the 
diſciple of Philip ©* houſe of the criminal judge) * That ad Nack and 
Aquinas. Inte- 4 his wife made uſe of the Books. 
grum M. S. Li- «. Tt is alſo to be obſerved that a A 3 depoſed, 
22 ou 4 228 * that Conchine, in the preſence of his wife, had taken 


(>) Paris edit · 


« preveriting the effe@which the ſaid Conchine ind lis 
a wife pretended would follow from ſome verſes © 
of the giſt Pſalm, 'miſerere mei, in Hebrew, Which © 

« they defired Aquinas to read actordi to the form © 
that Montalto had ſometimes read it to them before.” 

[C] Simeon de Mui has gin him praiſer.] See 
what be. fays en the 14 Ver the xxxv Plalm. 
Cum hic harerem dubius, "Philypis Aquinas, 2 Fudey 
Chriſtians, *. var wel exquifitiſfime in Fs wg . 
teris doctrinæ, & ura cunſulas, fore? 
yew! ad vir —ͤ— 4. Ceed venit quinem optatiy. Ihe 
ftatim atpue de re communicavi, ut fengules Bib, 
wverfus, imo & woces ſingular in numerato habet, ac fan- 


2 tener, indicavit lum ex Eſaiæ lxvi. v. 1 

* ies 1 te meaning 6 27 1 

«© paſſage t be, as would have 2 

* Aquinas, 'a Jewiſh Proſelyte to Chriftianity, 4 n 

of uncommon and excellent abilities Ae learn: 

ing, and who is never at a loſs to reſolve doubts, 

* came to make me a viſit. As ſoon as ever I com 

** municated the matter to him, (for he has not only 
Boy bes but even every word of the Bible at 

cc n that 

cc TY Chap Rats I * | 
[D] PYalerian de Flavign: .. /, 
was Hebrew | in the Co > ha 


e very y handled the Bible Mele fal > and 
— 2 W by Nl Aaahn 
y mang 8. | 
con ſpurcatam maculis e, obRetricantibus im- 


puriſſimis mani bus Phils 3 — W 


Judas Chriſtians, ut 4 . 2. de 
non fit in eg ſanitas (3); i. e. “ 80 „ in 
. «« defiled with ſpots and 'Blemiſties, being ori Hep. 


« Juted by the unclean hands of Philip ** LEES 
, Avignon, that Jewiſh proſelyte to Chriſtianity, that — 8 


40 very beginning of the work to Oriental. L 
6s de pd ow ts m Pe 
[EI Lewis Henry Aquinas tranſlated fome 
the Hebrew into Latin (4).] See the de Hes Haw (4) See Colomiet, 

arius Rabi Levi Ali Ger ſonis in librum Jobi, Calllæ — 
eu in prima capita, interprete Ludi Henrico Aqui- P. 54, 256. 
no Lutetie, printed at Paris by Th. Blaiſe, 1622, in 
40 ; Schelia Rabi Salamonis Farchi in librum Eſther : 


& morte Mes, away a chamber pot on accqunt ef im ity, and car- item excerpla quedam ex Talmudo e ane in eundem 
po 05. ex * ried out the PRs of a Crucifix, ſear of they librum, 3 Lud. Henr. Aquino ibid. 1622, in 4to. 
uin uin 
ory cnet AQUINAS (ST. THOMAS ), who is ſtibd the Angelica Dofor, and - whoſe (e) Du Pin, 
d-ſcripfimss. works" are 


14 _ Works are wery 8 They con- 


tain ſeventeen volumes in folio, which were 

at Venice in 1490, Nuremberg in 1 Rome in 

1570, Venice in 1594, and Cologne in E 1614. We 
1) Pag. 74. hall give an account of them from Du Pin (1). The 


frue ſuſt volumes contain his Commentaries upon the 


works. of Ariſtotle ; . and ſeventh a Commen- 
tary -upon the four of Sentences ; the eighth 
Queſtions in Divinity, particularly ten Queſtions con- 
cerningthe Power of God, fixteen Queſtions concerning 
Evil, a Queſtion concerning ſpiritual Creatures, another 
coycerning-the-Soul, a Qveſtiom concerning the Union of 
the Wordza:Queſtion —— the Virtues in general, 
another concerning Charity, another concerning bro- 
therly Correction, a Wellen concerning Hope, ano- 
dh” Nr wwe Cirdiat VIS twenty Hine 


very numerous [A], was of the 7 noble family of the Counts of 6. =: 
Aquino, who were deſcended from the Kings of Sic 


Cue * E the ng ſevere FEI * year 1224 WW or in the be- 
| | | IRON ginning Colon, Allobrog: 


cily and Aragon. He was born i 
pag- 636, edit. 
1720. 


Queſtions concerning Truth, nd: twelve quodiibetical 

The ninth volume contains the Sum of the 
Citholick Faith againſt the Gentiles, divided into four 
books. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth the ſum of 
rat A with the Com 15 of Cardinal Cajeta- 
nus. The thirteenth confitts ſeveral Commentaries 


upon the Old Teſtament, particularly a Commentary 


upo „ a literal and ana 2 
fition upon the f Palms, an E tion upon 
the Canticles, which K diftated upon his death-bed 


to the Monks of Foſſa 5 Commentaries upon the 


Prophecies of Tfaiah miah, and upon the La- 
mentation:, which the e bel G ritics "are of — were 


written by Thomas Anglicus. The fourteenth volume 
contains the Commentaries upon the Goſpels of St. 
Matthew * St. John; but that upon St. 5 


10. pag» 74. edit. 


Paris 1702 ; and 
in the Cave, Hift. Liter. 


(3) 


Is 


4 


Oudin, 
222 


Com- 
iptor. 


FEecleſ. tom. 3» 
col. 254+ edit · 
Lipſiæ 1722. 


62 Do Pin, , 
and Cave, p- 636. compiled by Reg 


(3) Cave, ibid. 


4 


wid. ſhop of Verona (2), The 


„ 


ing of the year 122 f (0). His father was Laudolph Count of Aquino, end his mo- 
— Theodora the 5 


daughter of Count Theates (c). When he was five 


was committed to the care of the Monks of Moutt Caſſino, under hem d thew- 


ed che markes of an excellent genius, till he was ſent to the Untyerſit7 


Na- 


ples, where be ſtudied Logick under Peter Hibernus, and polite Literature un- 


der Martinus (4). In the year 1241 he entered himſelf into the Order of the Preach- (“ Cave, ub 
ing Friars at Naples, without the knowledge | 

formed of it, uſed her utmoſt efforts to divert him his deſign; to 
the Dominicans removed him to Terracina, and then to Anagna, and at laſt to Rome. 


was written by Peter Scaliger a Dominican Friar and Bi- 
mentary upon 8. John was 
inald St. Thomas's companion, froth 
the literal expotition which he heard him make of 
that Goſpel. The 4 volume contains the Ca- 
tena upon the ſour Goſpels extracted from the Fathers, 
and dedicated to Pope Urban IV. The fixteenth vo- 
lume conſiſts ' of the Commentary upon St. Paul's E- 
piſtles, and the Sermons of. Aquinas preached on Sun- 
ys and the Feſtival of Saints (3). The /cventeenth 
volume contains divers” Tracts in Divinity, under the 
following titles z 4 Treatiſe, againſt tho Errors of the 
Greeks dedicated to Pope Urban IV; a Compendium 
of Divinity dedicated to Reginald a Monk of his 


Order, which ſome Writers aſcribe with great pro 
of Bene 


bability to Ulric of Strasburg.; an Expoſition 
Articles againit the Greeks, Armenians, and Saracens, 
dedicated to the Chantor of Antioch ; a Treatiſe upon 
the two Precepts of Charity, and the ten Command- 
ments of the Law; an Expoſition of the Lord's Prayer; 
an Expoſition of the Angelical Salutation; an Anſwer 
concerning an hundred and eight Articles extracted 
ſrom the works of Peter de Tarentaſia, addreſſed to 
n de Verceil General of the Order of the Preach- 
ing Friars, but this is not ſuppoſed to have been 
compoſed by Aquinas 3 another Anſwer addreſſed to 
the ſame perſon concerning forty two Articles; an 
Anſwer concerning thirty ſix Articles, addreſſed to 
the Reader of Venice; another Anſwer concerning fix 
Articles addreſſed to the Reader of Beſangon; a T rea- 
tiſe concerning the Difference between 
human Word; a Treatiſe concerning the, Nature and 
Origin of the Word of the Underſtanding, de naturd 
& origine verbi intelleiis :' a [Treatiſe upon ſepa- 
rate Subſtances, or of the Nature of Angels; a Tract 
concerning the Unity. of the Underſtanding agai 


the Averroiſts, who aſſerted all mankind had — one 


ſingle underſtanding; a Tract againſt thoſe, who en- 
deavoured to divert men from entering into a reli- 
us profeſſion; a Treatiſe upon the Perfection of a 
piritual liſe; a Tract againſt thoſe, who o the 
worſhip of the Deity and Religion, in which he de- 
ſends the Orders of the Mendicant Friars in oppoſition 


to the books. of William de Sando Amere ; four books of the 


of the Government of Princes, which were undoubted- 
ly. not written by St. Thomas, becauſe it is ſaid in 
that piece, chat in the time of the Author Adolphus 
ſucceeded Rodolphus in the Empire, and Albert ſuc- 


| eeeded* Adolphus, which did not happen till many 


years: aſter the death of Aquinas; a Treatiſe of the 


Government of the Jews; a Treatiſe, of the Form of 


Dr. Cave 
36. 


Abſolution; an Expoſition of the firſt Decretal; an 
Expoſition. of the ſecond Decretal ; a Treatiſe of Lots; 
a Treatiſe of judicial Aſtrology ; a Tract upon Eter- 
nity of the World; a Treatiſe concerning Fate; thir- 
ty ſeven (4) other Tracts in Logic and Natural Philoſo- 
phy; ſeven books of the Inſtruction of Princes, which 


are publiſhed in no edition except that of: Rome; the 


Office of the Feſtival of the holy, Sacrament written at 
the command of Urban IV, who appointed that ſolem- 
nity. There is ſome geaſon to doubt whether St. 
Thomas compoſed the whole, or only made uſe of the 
office of the holy Sacrament, written by John the 
Clerk of Liege, and made ſeveral alterations in it. 
Henſchenius and Papebrock aſſert, that St. Thomas is 


not the Author of this office, which was compoſed by 


John of Liege abovementioned; which they endea- 
vour to prove ſrom che teſtimony of the Author of the 
Life of St. Juliana, the Virgin, who aſſures us, that 
this Clerk of Liege wrote an Office of the holy Sa- 


crament, conſiſting of. hymns, anthems, reſponſes, leſ- 


ſons, capitula's and colle&s; and they confirm; this by the 
ancient boks of the Church of St. Martin at Liege, in 


divine and and 


of his parents. 
nt which 

His 
which part of the Office aſcribed to St. Thomas is 3 
be found. Father Noel Alexander a Dominican af. 


firms on the contrary (5), that this Office is — Whig his Ar- 


nuine-work of St. Thomas ; which he proves by 

authority of William de Toco or Thoco, a contem- 
porary Writer, who places this among the works of 
Aquinas ; which is likewiſe done by Ptolomy of Luc- 
ea, Biſhop of Toricelli, the Scholar of St. Thomas, 
and by St. Antoninus. But, as Mr.' Da Pin obſerves 


(6), it is eaſy to reconcile theſe two opinions by ſup- (6) Pag. 75. 


that St. Thomas made uſe of the office writ- 
ten by John the Clerk of Liege, and inſerted of 
it in that, which is aſcribed to him, becauſe he had 
ſome ſhare in the compoſition of it, and reduced it to 
the form, which it is in at And therefore it 
is only ſaid in the Hiftory of the Tranſlation of St. 
Thomas's body, that he put in order 8 ) the 
Office of the holy Sacrament. In this volume are 
contained likewiſe a Treatiſe upon the Sacrament f 
the Altar divided into thirty two chapters, aſcribed 
to Albertus Magnus by Trithemius; another Treatiſe 
upon the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, but it is doubted 
n OS ID by St; r as 
owing 0 ing the Humility of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; of the Love of Chrif and our” Na. 
bour , of divine Morals ; of Bleſſedneſs ; of the man- 
ner of Confeſſon ; of Purity of Conſciencez of the 
Duty of a Prieſt; of the Maſs ; of buying and ſelling 
for a time, which is aſcribed by ſome to James of Vi- 
terbo ; vos nach ar ayer of acquiring divine 
human know z a Treatiſe the Vices and 
Virtues ; of Conco ; and of Uſury. 


theſe ſ 
thought to be genuine perſormances of Aquinas, the 
ſormer an Expoſition en Boethins's book er i 


books of the Sentences, which ſome Writers ſuppoſe 
to be doubtful. There have been publiſhed ſeparately 
under his name ſeveral other Commentaries upon the 
Scriptures, PEE Lyons 1573 in 
8vo ; upon the Prophecy of Daniel; upon the 

Maccabees, Paris 1596, 8vo ; upon all the 
canonical | Epiſtles, . Paris 1543, 8vo, 1550, Lyons 


1556, An 15923 upon the Apocalypſe (7). (7) Cave 
But all theſe Commentaries are thought not to have 637- * 
been v ritten by 


Aquinas; and the greateſt part of 
them are aſcribed to Thomas Anglicus (8). We have (8) Cave, ibid. 
mentary upon Boethius's Confolation of and Du Pin, pag» 


likewiſe'a Com 
Philoſophy publiſhed under $. Thomas's name at Louvain 75: 
in 1487 in fol. and at Lyons in 1514 in 4to; which 
Du Pig Kippoſes to be n genuine worle of his; che Dr. 
Cave is of the contrary opinion; Several difficulties 


he was really the Author: of it. 
in his third Ob/ervation upon St. Thomas in his book 
ae Scriptoribus Eccigſiaſticis under the year 1265, tells 
us, that it DBA Thane A rk penn 
Prima Secundæ and Secunda Secunde is found for 
word in the firtt and third part of the Speculum morale 
of. Vincent Bellovacenſis or de Beauvais. It does not 
ſeem + continues the ſame Author, that Vin- 
cent ſhould borrow his work from the book of St. 
56, as Anthony 


that St. Thomas ſhould borrow the ſecond and moſt w- 
luable part of his Sum from any other Writer, To 


clear theſe difficulties the Cardinal could find no Expe- 


dient, 


But his mother being in: 


r Ä . ]¶ A coo ] 


i 
o 
Ul 


a 


His mother, followed him thither, but could not obtain leave of the Monks to ſee. her 
- ſon, Jo that being highly incenſ 


1der ſans he el the wry tinea 
elder; ſans, eized the youth in his jou 
of his Ader. She —_— 


th in rney to Paris, whither he was ſent by the Monks 
him to be. ſhut up in her caſtle, where he ſtudied the Scrip- 


treatment, with the aſſiſtance of her two 


_ 


tures with the greateſt application, and continued inflexible to all the entreaties and-threats 
Dr 


and ſiſter. Two years aſter he eſcaped out of the Caſtle 


by the window, and fled to Naples, and then to Rome. In 1244 he went to Paris with 
Os Maſter of the Tentonic Order, and having ſtaid there a ſhort time removed to 


e,. in, order to hear the Lectures of Albertus Magnus. From thence he was in- 
ited again to Paris to read ES Lectures upon the book of Sentences, which he 


performed with great applauſe 


ore a very large audience. In the year 1255 he was 


created Doctor of Divinity at Paris on the ſame day with Bonaventure, He returned to 


1 * 
dient, but to ſuppoſe, that the Speculum morale was not 
written by Vincent Bellovncenſis, but by ſome later 
Author, -whoſe name was likewiſe Vincent, and who 


deſigned to give an abridgment of the ſecond part of 


St, 'Fhomas's Sum. This he thinks is confirmed 

this conſideration, that the Sprculur morale ſeems m 
more ſolid than the Speculum dofrinale, naturale, & 
ri which were undoubtedly the performances 
Vincent Bellovacenſis. Mirum walde eft, quod mag- 
na pars Secunde, & Secunda Scrundæ inveniatur tiſdem 
verbis in primo  tertio Speculi Moralis Vincentii Bel. 
hovacenſis,. Et quidem non widetur Vincentius pore 
2 ſuum morale corficere em doctrina & verbis S. 
hoine,, cum ipſe abierit amm Domini 1256, wut tefta- 
tur Antonius Senenfrs — in Bibliotbeca PP. Pr. 
thicatoriem'; & S. Thomas: nbferit anno Domini 1274, & 
i entrema tate dummam Theotogier confecerit. Sed ne- 
gur off. ulla modo credibilt fanftum Thomam Summe ſuc 
partem /ecundam,; tamgue \mobtlifſimant ex ality ſeriptort 
Hani. I bit anguftiis nihil mibi occurrit, ni Spe- 
culum illu morale fertuſſi nor E I incentii Bellovaceifes, 
ſed ali ctijus authoris poſteriorus . pu fortafſe V incentius 
eliamdicchatur, © quigue ſtcundam partem S. Thome in 
eoteptndium redigere t. Id quod widetur pofſe 
tonfirmgri 40 quod Speculutn 'onprale graviu multo offe 
vide, quam fint Speculum doArinale, nam, &f 
bifiortale,, qu tria five ulla dibio ſunt Vincentii Bells- 
vacenſis. Petrus de Alva, a Franciſcan, in his Nodus indi/* 
folubilis de canceptu mentis & wentris, publiſhed at Bruſſels 


40) See Oudin, in 1662 (9); has attempted to prove, that the Summa 


tom. 3. Col. 354, Thedlogi a. was not written 


35 5+ 


Thomas; but he was 
anſwered by Francis Janſſens, Proſeſſor of Philoſophy 
3 . a — Authoritas div M 
Aguinatis . Tecigſi Daclori: vindicata, printed at 
Ghent in 1664. The learned Mr. Launch, Doder 
of Sorbonne, in a book af his entitled Vencramda Ro- 
mane Eccleſiæ circa Saminiam Traditio, printed at Pa- 
ris 167 5. hkewiſe doubted whether the Sum is the ge- 
* of St. Thomas, from the ſilence of 

Pepe Clement VI. whom a Panegyric upon that _ 
whach he -pronounced foon after his canonization, a 
in which he gives an ample account of the works of 


that Author, makes no mention of this. © Father A- 


lexander wrote a Diſſertation in anſwer to this, in- 
ſerted in the 21ſt volume of his Sela Hiftorie Ec- 
cigſiaſſica Capita, in Which he endeavours to invali- 
date all the objectione urgedd by Launoi, Bellarmin, 


(10) Idem, ibid. Peter de Alva, and other (100. He evinces St. Tho- 


76. 


and Du Pin, p. mas's claim to this wark. from the teſtimonies of ſe- 


veral Authors, who lived ſoon aſter him, particularly 
that of William de Toca, who was one of thoſe, that 
ſollicited to bave bim-canqnized, and who made an 
exact Catalogue of his» works, which his Sues 
holds the fri rank ; of Wilham de la Mare, who op- 
poſing at the end of the thirteenth Century the doctrine 
of St. Thomas in a book of his intitled Corre&forium 
Operum Fratris Tln, extracts moſt of the articles, 
which he objects Wogan his Summa Theologie, 
as his 3 of Kgidius Romanus, a Scho- 
lar St. I homas, who detended him againſt de la 
Mare; of John Lallemand and Nicholas 'I rivett, who 
wrote about the beginning of the following Century a 
Catalogue: of the writings of St. Thomas s of St. An- 
toni nus, and many others 3 without inſiſting upon De- 
metrius Cydonius a Greek, who tranſlated this work 
anto the Greek language, and highly extolled the Au- 


thor, It js evident therefore that the argument drawn 


from the ſilence of Clement VI is not equivalent to 


Italy in or before the year 1263, and was appointed Definitor of his Order for the Pro- 


the teſtimonies of ſo many Writers, who were as an- 
cient, or even older than that Pope. We may ob- 
ſerve here that Aquinas did not finiſh his Sm, and 
that the concluſion of the laſt part was ſupplied 
by Peter de Alvernia, his ſcholar, who flouriſh'd 
t the year 1280, and who formed the greateſt 
part of that ſupplement from the other books of St. 
Thomas, and particularly his commentaries upon the 
maſter of the ſentences (11) With rd to the ob- 
jection of Cardinal Bellarmin abovemention'd, that 
of this work is to be found in the Speculum Morale of 
Vincent Bellovacenſis, the critics are divided in their 
opinions. Some of them alledge that perhaps the lat 
ter did not die till the year 1264, and that St. Thomas 
had already compoſed his Secunda Secundæ, which 
might therefore be communicated to Vincent. Others 
affirm that the Speculum Morale was not written 
him ; but that as this Author had never 3 
a work, © or that, which he wrote, being loft, ſome 
other perſon had ſubſtituted in the room of it theſe 
extracts from St. Thomas to render the performance 
of Vineent Bellovacenſis compleat. But theſe ſolutions, 
as Mr. Du Pin obſerves (12), are by no means ptoba- 


vince of Rome 3 and having taught School Divinity in moſt of the Univerſities of _—_ 


— Du Pin, 5. 


* (12) Pag. 70, 
ble; for in the firſt place almoſt all the authors, who 


have mentioned Vincent, tell us, that he died in 
1256. And tho* we ſhould ſuppoſe that he lived till 
the 1264, yet it is difficult to imagine, that he 

trafiſcribe a work, which was not then pub- 
liſhed or finiſhed. Beſides, it cannot juſtly be ſaid, 
that he never wrote a Sperulum morale, ſince he in- 
forms us in his- preface, that it was one part of his 
work; and the antient writers, as Henry Gandavenſis 
and Trithemius, mention the latter, which begins 
with the words that are quoted by Trithemius as the 
beginning of the Speculum Morale of Vincent Bello- 
vacenſis. - On the other hand it appears, that St. Tho- 
mas's Summa Theologie is all written in the ſame ſtile 
and manner; and he quotes the Secunda Sccundæ in the 
other parts of his walk.» whereas that of Vincent Bel- 
lovacenſis is a mere rhapſody extracted from different 
authors; and it is even faid, that he cites St. Tho- 


mas's ſum in his Speculum Naturale (13). The reader (1;} Idem, ibid. 
will find a very accurate examination of - theſe diffi- p. 71. 


culties, in Caſimir Oudin's Commentarius de Seriptoribus 


Ecclfie antiquis eorumgue ſeriptis (14), wherein he de- (14) Tom. 3- 


termines, that St. Thomas Aquinas 1s the real 
of the Summa Theologizr. Before we conclude this note, 
it will not be improper to give an account of the 
plan of this celebrated work. In the firſt part, after 
the author has ſpoken in the firſt queſtion of the fa- 
cred doctrine in general, he treats of God, his Eſſence, 
Attributes, and ations, of the three divine perſons, 
the proceſſion of them, and their relations to each 
other, and laſtly of God conſidered with regard to 
his creatures, as their Creator and Preſerver. In the 
firſt part of the ſecond part he treats of the inclina- 
tion of rational creatures towards God, of their ulti- 
mate end of the nature of thoſe actions, by which 
they may attain it, of the principle of them, of vir- 
tues vr 4 vices in general, of the laws and of Grace. 
In the ſecond part of the ſecond, he treats in particu- 
lar of theological and moral virtues, and of every 
thing which relates to them. In the third part, he 
treats of the means, by which it is poſſible to approach 
to the Deity, and theſe means are the incarnation of 
Chriſt, and the Sacraments, that make the ſubject of 
this part; which concludes with queſtions relating to 
the four ends of man (15). 


author Col. 356, & /c7- 


15) Du Pin, 
Tag 76. 
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* 


at 


he ſettled at laſt at Naples, where he received a penſion from King Charles, and ſperit the 
reſt of his life in ſtudy, reading of Lectures and the IT OY BJ, and was ſo far from 
the views of ambition or profit, that he refuſed the Archbiſhoprick of that City, when it was 
offered him by Pope Clement IV. In 1274 he was ſent for to the ſecond Council of 
Lyons by Pope Gregory X, that he might read before them the book which he had 
written againſt che errors of the Greeks at the command of Urban IV: but he fell fick 
in his journey at the Monaſtry of Foſſanova near Terracina, where he died on the ſeventh 
6% Lib. 21, pag of March the fame year, being fifty years of age (e). Volaterranus tells us (/), that as (e) Cave, ane 
758. he was about to receive the Euchariſt juſt before his death, he prayed to our Saviour that ju © 
he would pardon” what he had written concerning the myſteries of His religion and the uni- , 
verſal Church, where-ever it was falſe, and he reſigned up all his works to the judgment of 
the church. This fact is partly confirmed by another writer, who was his ſcholar [C]. 
Sixtus Senenſis and other writers give him a noble character [D]; and Father Rapin re- 
ſents him as the great improver of School Divinity EI. He was very little ſkilled in 
ſtory, or polite Learning, and knew nothing of the K Language, which was oc- 
informs us, that Albertus Magnus, under whom he 
had ſtudied, ſoon obſerved the marks of a great ge- 
, nius in Aquinas, while he was under his care; and 
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B] Spent the reſt of bis life” in fludy, reing 
1 es and the ft piety.) Pope John XXII. 
the - bull of the canonization of St. mas obſerves 


that he was ly em in the ſervice of when St. Thomas's {chiool-fellows uſed to ridicule him 
God, or the ion of his ſtudies, or preaching, on account of his ſilence, and gave him the title of 


or in devout prayer, or meditating — 4 — ſcrip- the dumb ox, ' bos mutus, Albertus ſaid, that it was 
tures, in which he had a very profound knowledge; true, he was a dumb ox, but that he would ſome time 
ſo that his whole time, except what was neceſſary for or other low ſo loudly, that all the world ſhould re- 
the refreſhment of Nature, was devoted to the moſt ſound with the nqiſe of it. E, gui dem, inguit, Bor 
valuable purpoſes. Totus divinis operibus intentus, aut mutur, fed tantum edet aliquands gy res ut £0 terra ; 1 
eruditioni, qud prærcellabut, aut pradicationi, qua immo- rum orbit reſonet wiiverſus (190. Oltarius informs us (19) Jul. Nigton; 
tus erat, ant orationi, qus devotus, aut ſcripture ſacre, (20), that ſome writers have a „ that there came 072. 22. n. 24. 
qu profimdus,” fedulus varabat; adeo ut prater natura- a voice from Heaven to that purpoſe : In ſcholis con- . 
s neceſſitatis aut guietis horas, nullum ſibi aut vix di ſcipulis ridiculum fuiſſe, & bovem, eo quad ſemper ta- 1 Eecleſ, 
temporis — relingueret otioſum. ceret, ac tantummodo audiret, appellatum, cælicũ vero, de tom. 2. p- 204 
[C] Parth confirmed by another writer," who vas edendb hujus bovis per torum orbem mugitu, voce notatum, edit. Jena 1510. 
bis ſcholar.) This writer is William” de Thoed or Toco, wide Dor ſthei Epiſt. dedicat. ſuper Thom. Confeſſ. Fidei. 
Prior of the Convent of ing Friars" at Beneven- [E] Father Rapin repreſents him as the great im- 
tum, who was deputed by that order to ſollicit St. prover of ſchool: divittity.] He tells us in his Compa- 
Thomas's canonization, and wrote a long account of rien between Plato and Ariſtatle, chap, V. that tho“ 
(16) e Oudin, his life (16). He tells in his xth Chapter No. LIX, Ariftotle's works had been condemned in à council 
Col. 256, and that as he was about to receive the Sacrament, he held at Paris in 1209, and were ordered to be burnt, 
269. ſaid theſe words; © I receive thee as the price of the and the reading of them proliibited upon pain of ex- 
33 — Reo of thee I have communication, yet there were in that city three of 
e ſtudied, watched, and laboured; I have preach- the greateſt Divines of that time, who began to honout 
e ed and taught thee; I have never advanc'd any him with their works and commentaries, Alexander 
thing contrary to thee, and I am not obſtinate in Hales, Albertus Magnus, and St.” Thomas Aquinas, 
my on ſentiments. But if I have faid any thing ſcholar of the latter. S: John Damaſcenus had firſt open'd 
e amiſs with regard to this ſacrament; I leave the the way to them; for having made a very exact abridg- 
c whole to the correction of the holy Roman Church, ment of the logic and ethics of Ariſtotle, he formed 
<« in whoſe obedience' I am now going to leave this an'excellent ſcheme of divinity in his four books of 
<< life.” Et premiſfis aliquibus devotis"werbis, ſumen- the Orthodox Faith. It was upon this model that Peter 
da ſacramentum preedixit ; Sumo te in pretium re Lombard collected the opinions of the Fathers in Di- 
tionis anime mem, pro cuj amore ſtudui, vigilavi, | vinity, near 400 years aſter St. John Damaſcenus, in 
laboravi, te prædicavi Alen, nibil unquam” contra his book of ſentences ; à work, which St. Thomas 
te dixi, nec ſum pertinax in ſenſu moo. Sed ſi quid mals brought to the utmoſt perſection by following ſo well 
dixi de hoc ſacramento, lamm relingus” curroctioni ſanctæ that noble original, of which Damaſcenus and the ma- 
Romanee Eccleſie, in cujus obedienti& nunc tranſeo ex ſter of the Sentences had the firſt pattern from Ariſtotle. 
(ry) Col. 236. hac wit. Oudin (17) ſuſpects the truth of this: ſtory, But St. Thomas undertook to follow their ſteps with- 
and obſerves, that William Tre might perhaps have out obſerving their method ; for he took a very par- 
been credited in relating it, if he had preſent | ticular way of his own, by which he became the firſt 
with St. Thomas when he died; but he did not com founder of the ſcholaſtics, who were afterwards ' ſo 
pile the account of his: life till fiſty years afterwards, much in vogue, and which he very probably had at 
and then endeavoured to write in a rhetorical manner, firſt from the Arabians. Rapin obſerves, that he does 
and conſidered rather what might be ſaid, than the not venture to affirm this abſolutely, but only ſubmits 
reality of the fats, which he n i n of the learned. ö 
„ Siztus Senenſis and other writers give bim a When St. Aquinas was born, continues that 
(18) Bibliath. 1 character.] He tells us (18), that St. Thomas ap- critic, it was about 400 years ſince the Arabians had 
5. 4. pag. 308. proached ſo nearly to St. Auitin in the knowledge: of been the only men of learning, who ſtudied Philoſo- 
nd Cann, fag. true Divinity, and penetrated ſo deeply into the moſt phy, while it was not above 100 years ſince the ſtudy 
* abſtruſe ſenſe of that ſather, that, agreeably to the of literature had been revived in Europe. Thoſe peo- 
Pythagorean Metempſychoſis, it was a common expreſſi- ple, whoſe Empire was as great as that of the Romans, 
on among all the men of learning, that St. Auſtin's at leaſt for the extent of their conqueſts, which reach'd 
ſoul tranſmigrated into St. Thomas Aquinas. i from the Indies to Spain, 1 their genius and 
ſacris fincerioris i ſtudiis ita ſapientiſ/imo Augu/- manners, not only upon their on ſubjects, But like - 
tins proximus inceſſit, atque ita memtem ejus '& omnes re- wiſe upon all nations, with whom they had any com- 
conditos ſenſus introſpexit, exhauſitque, ut juata Pythago- merce, that is, over all Europe. While their ſtudies 
r Metempſychoſin communi omnium dottiſfimorum ada- were confined to their religion, and the -Mathematicks 
gio jactatum fit, Auguftini animam migraſſe in Thomam. and Philoſophy, without any regard to eloquence, or 
The reader may ſee many other encomiums upon him in any of the politer r. being 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount's Cenſura celebriorum Autorum. prohibited by their law; it is now that they 
Julius Nigronius the Jeſuit, in the collection of his FFF es, Logic, and 
orations printed at Doway in 1614, has one intitled, Phyſic. that after thuee h years employed 
De imagine Dei in homine, & laudibus S. Thome Aqui- in the explication of Ariſtotle, they made that ſtudy 
, 2 * 


natis.z i. e. Of the image of God in Man, with an and their commentaries neceſſary to the Chriſtians, 
elogium upon St. Thomas Aquinas.” wherein he who began to apply themſelves to learning in the Weſt, _ 
Vol. II. * | 
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(x) Oulin, Col. cafioned by the barbarity of the age in which be lived (g). e — 


1)». 38. in the 2 . and Rei 1 King Henry N (þ) tells um, that of che principal 
Expand, Hi fy ons 0s which induced that to Write * ads Luther, as, th | = 12 
London 1706. KEN FE wenn 20% yd on 


want of the origin and School-Divinity, b 
Th ow” ſo much ig dur avg eh Dr. Gre bes — of Lew. nf 


FEN in the twelfth Century, received great im- ner. 


instruction fell afterwards intq neglect, and a_ more 


* 


1 
e it about the aad.of the Kli den RF A PE ICH 
_ when Bagdat was taken by the Tartars, The were ill performed, and worſe E 
eee letters at that time, this Philoſophy was introda oe "Divi > 


their manner of teaching in the ſchools. ſeveral Ages. How great a- fuppart this Schodl-Divi- 

Shams finding no cther avecbady took for nity was to man pn Tony ph 
aide was afterwards followed by the ſcho- Church af 5 is n The 
nd * this n means thoſe barbarous terms, which authority of the Pope was likew 0 Tots In ad by 

4 bern made uſe of in the former Philoſophy with- the Canon-Law, nich had —— 

ſeruple, were taken from Avicenna and the 
ox rahians to whom they were very familiar and 
ible, and were introduced, into the Latin tongue, 
in made an extravagant jargon. In this manner Phi Majeftatic ' Pontificis 


bfapby was corrupted by the commerce with thoſe, binnen lategue — us Canoni de 
who were then maſters of it. Rapin obſerves like. fere tempore — . 75 Jus icum codem 


wiſe, that tho St. Thomas had any .ather But les us ſee here 
manner of teaching Philoſ ophy, yet there was ſame candid Roman poetry upon the writers of the 
reaſon for him to follow the Gralenn 5a their particular thirteenth Century, and his account of: the riſe of 


frm a 


ing gained a great authority in the ſciences, that Age; and Ariſtotle held the thaif Of St. 7 Dr 
dad abe 


mque incrementis auchum (21). (21) Cave, paz, 
judgment of Mr. Du Pin; a 61 — 


3s 616. 


ſcheme and method, in order to canfound their pride, School- Divinity. He informs. us 22), that the moſt Biblieth. 
and to thew them, that the Chriſtian religion might conſiderable Writers of that Ds the Commemta- — 10. — 4+ 
eaſily be defended from their calumnies, even in their tors upon Peter, Lombard; whoſe book of Senteirre was Pag - 572 38. 


own. way of teaching and following Ariſtotle, e whom. became the only Divinity, Which was taught ang ©" 


n gioully attach'd. learned in the Schools. But inflead of follow his 
: Je moy na: by improper hae 6 ive the reader an — 2 « which he had 


accurately in his Conſpe@tus ſeecul; cho cal ſubtleties: - They were not 
ict . of his 4 Literaria ; wherein j the text of his wo but ſelected 
N obſerves. at the 8 0c B, which had been — and treated thank — differen — 


reenth. - The Chriſtian doctrines in the fink, Ages of 

the Goſpel were delivered in a clear and perſpicuous 
er ; and no ſubtle methods of diſpute were made 

als of bt in oppo 10 th Papas an nd Hereticks. | in diſt 

The, techumens were inſtructed in a ſhort Confeffion whi | Quadhibetical Draftions\ 

of Faith, which contained the chief Articles of Reli- — too much confin- 

gion, and was more fully explained in eaſy and ob- 

vious diſcourſes. addreſſed to them. Of this kind are 

the Carccheſes ad I/kminates of Bt. Cyril of Jeruſalem, 

and St. Gr Nyſlen's Sermones Catechaſtcil. The 

uſual Homies to the people were an as gy La of 

ſome. paxrtion of Scripture, or an infarcement of 

moral. doctrine. But this plain and ſunple ae 


provements, ang was univerſally followed in the thir- very far from deſerving that title fnce it us a 
ed 


ſubtle one was ſubſtituted in the room of it 3 as ap- 
pears: from the works of the retended Dionyſius the 
NE which were 1 in the fourth, or fifth, 
A -entu About che middle of the eighth 
Kay aſcenus was the firſt writer among 
the, Greeks, . who reduced. Divinity to a more exact 
roger 8 particular doctrines into their 
in his four-baoks conceraing the arthedax 
3 is 
779 e before Lawſrans; Archbiſhop at Caster, mad always amended with dbu. Their manner 
the Antagoniſt of Berengprius, who flouriſhed a- of preaching likewiſe had very much of this ſcho- 
—4 the year 1070, and is ſaid, to have put Pivinity laſtick method. Their Sermons were full of divifi.. 
in a new. tho” it is difficult to percelve this from ons, diſtinctions, and low compariſons; It was 


thoſe works of his, which are now: extant. In the rare to ind any points of moralityunfolded and er. 


inning. of the following Century Peter Abelard pub plained in their proper extent), or eſtabliſhed 1 
h three baoks of an fritradudiqn to Divinity ; by ſolid principles, and urged with eloquence and 
the aſliftance of which Gags Lombard about the mid+, They contented themſelves with 
. of, that Age co pited his four. books of Sextoyers ing them in the common mai 
. is Aled r from chem by ſome paſſages — 


Aud now Divinity to aſſume an entirely. one. The Commentaries 
ron em. and was reſolve into an infinite number tu kinds 3 the. ons incitiedPy 
dus, TS. in che maſt ſubtle . in which. there was very often: 1 grammatical 

. Des yt lowed in yhis - explanation of the words, and 
by. cry ene . Hales, Thomas minute Circumſtances inſiſted on; the | 
: Rk aud many extenſive, and conſiſted of allegories and myſtical 


N ſor the improve themſelves only in ſeeleing or inventin 


Worles. The Collections of and Commentaries 
thoſe, 


neglected, thers was ſcarce any u upon the Rite "and: Ceramonizsof'tho" Church, em- 
ſtical reaſons, which ave the whole ſubject o how 
dem che corrupt ace. the Decretls of the Popes. de ar eee 


ſpoken f Aquihas. His 


im the {hools of che Roman Catholics ';” however it was not abſdluttdy"decifive in "point 
of Divinity, but it has been lawfil to fecede from mo inions, as Dericius Th: 1 0 0 


endeavours to prove in oppoſition to Bzovius. 


thoſe, who Rudied Canon-Law. They found in this 
labyrinth, as Mr. Du Pin expreſſes it ( 3) ſufficient 
matter to employ their pen, and to comp ry Sole 
works. Ancient Hiſtory and eſpecially that of the 

Church was extremely neglected in this Age. How- 
ever ſome Authors undertook to give abridgments and 
indigeſted collections of an univerſal Hiſtory. Many of 
them wrote particular Chronicles of their churches and 
monaſteries, in Which they introduced facts that did 
not deſerve to be mentioned. Others wrote the Hiſto- 
ry of the Croĩſades of that time, or Relations of Voyages 
to the Holy Land; and of all che Hiſtorians of that age 
theſe latter are leaſt to be neglected. The Lives of 
Saints are rather Panegyticks upon them than hiſto- 
rical Relations. We ſhall not inſiſt upon the prodigi- 
ous number of Cominentaries upon the books of Ari- 
ſtotle, and many other philoſophical writings, in 
which, as Mr. Du Pin obſerves, the greateſt men of 
that Age W their time and labour to very lit- 
tle purpoſe. I 


3) Pag- 38. 


a performances are now entirely neg- 
lected, and only tobe found in the Libraries of ola 
Monaſteries. was a * diſpute ſome years 
ago between two Members of the Romiſh Church 


concerning School-Divinity, an account of which may 
not be improper under this article. Father de Bene- 
iti publick Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the Jeſuits Col- 
lege at Naples, publiſhed in 1688 four volumes of 
Peripatetic Philoſophy, in which he undertook, to eſta« 
bliſh the principles of Ariſtotle. This work of his, 
being univerſally exploded, - he wrote an abuſive piece, 
Intitled Lettere Apologetiche, or Apolegetical Letters, 
under the feigned name of Benedetto Aleting, Conſtan- 
tino Grimaldi therefore 1 himſelf obliged to 
anſwer this Libel, and publiſhed his firſt- Anſwer in 
1699, and the two others in 1702 and 1703. Ale- 
tino replied to the firſt Anſwer in 1703, and to 
the third in 1705. Aletino's firſt Reply was inti- 
tled Difeſa della Scholaftica Teologia, or A Defence 
of School. Divinity; and the ſecond, Dife/a della terza 
Littera di Benedetto Aletino, or, A Defence of Benedetto 
Aletino's third Letter. With regard to. Mr, Grimaldi's 
ſecond anſwer, containing the many grofs errors which 
are to be met with in Ariſtotle's works, ' Aletino 
thought fit not to reply, ſuch errors being undeniable. 
Mr. Grimaldi's anſwer to the Apologetical Letters was 
received not only in Naples, but in all the Univerſi- 
ties of Italy with ufledmmott applauſe. He was ac- 
tually preparing an anſwer to Aletino's replies, but 
iſconti his deſign upon the news of his adver- 
fary's death. However, in the ſecond edition of his book 
publiſhed at Lucca 1725, in eight volumes in 4to, 
under the title of Di/cuffroit 232 Trullgiebe, e 
Filsfofiehe di 22 Grimaldi, futte per otcaſimne 


 "della' Rifpeſta alle Leere Apologetiche di Benedetto Ale- 


to Pope Benedict XIII, 


and to Cardinal d' Alkhan the Viceroy of Naples as other 


Pope hy rticulay- Bull prohibited the reading, 
vending, or Keeping of it under — 
cation, and the Cardinal cauſed alf the copies ' which 
were found at the Autlter's Howfe to be n itito 


tie Sea. Some copies however were not long after 
driven aſhoro by a ſtorm, and falling into good hands 
were preſerved: Phe Jeſuits likewiſe entered an ac- 
tion againſt Mr. Grimaldi às an heretick and ſower 


not as a Senator and a Magiſtrate appealed to the 
Emperor, who ordered the cauſe ot age Ger to 
(24) See the one of the Courts of Vienna (24). In the firſt vo- 
iferiaLiteraria, lume he anſwers the firſt of Benedetto Aletino's 4po/o- 
early act nd genie Lem. Tae main deſign of that Letter was to 
the moſt valuable COnVincethe- world, that the modern — arg y 


Books, Kc. vol. ho manner” of deference to; nay, ſhew on 10ns 


2. num. 12. Art; the utmoſt contempt-fr School Divinity, which the 
. & Jefuit extols as the only' weapon that cam be uſed 


with any facceſs againſt thoſe who deny ov impugn the 


authority has alt 


mie 


_ potuifet et fllturalis 


ways been of great im 


His chaſtity and other virtues were very re- 55 Ve. . 


myſteries of the 'Catholick Church. To this charge 
Mr. Grimaldi anfwers, that the deſpiſing of what 
they call Scholaftic Divinity; is fo far — being any 
reproach to the modern Philoſophers, that on the con- 
trary oo deſerve upon that very account to be highly 
commei = SS men * enſe. He endeavours | 
prove this affertion, 1. wring into the 
origin of School Divinity, 1 that the A 
files and primitive Doctors of the Church were alto- 
gether ſtrangers to that method of teaching the - 
ries of the Chriſtian religion, which is now uſed 
38 

e eleven tury from agan Philoſc 2 
2. He ſhews, that moſt of the wh; — ſchiſms, and 
inteſtine diſſenſions, which have in ſo cruel a man- 
ner rent the church, were entirely owing to the im- 
pertinent and abſurd diſtinctions and quibbles oſ the 
Schoolmen. 3. He enumerates the many evils which 
are daily occaſioned by the School Divinity, which 
with its vain and chimerical ſpeculations calls in que- 
ſtion the plaineſt truths, wreſts the true meaning of 
the holy Scriptures, gives riſe and even ſome ap . 
ance of truth to the moſt ridiculous and — 
opinions, occaſions and foments continual diſputes a- 
mong the members of 77 and the ſame 1 — 
keeps men otherwiſe o buſied i 
life-time in running after — agg He aſcribes to it 
the decay of Chiillian piety, and the loſs' of that 
ſimplicity and deference to the Scripture, Which was 
ſo commendable in the primitive Chriſtians. 5. He 
ſhews that School-Divinity is of no uſe to chnvince 
Hereticks, to inſtruct the Faithful, or to give any ac- 
count of the myſteries of the Chriſtian: belief. 6. He 
obſerves. what trifling, irreverent, and ſcandalous que- 
{tions have been ſtarted by St. Thomas Aquinas,” Al- 
bertus Magnus, and other Scholaſticks of great note. 
Such are, for inſtance, the following : Quare Chriſtus 
non fuerit hermaphreditus : Quare non afſumpſit famine- 
um ſexum-(25): Utrum eſſent excrementa in fitradiſs (25) S. Themes 
(26) : Utrum ſancti reſurgent cum inteſtinis (27) : U- ** Aiſtinctione 
trum Chriftus cum felle & ipfius receptaculo-a mortuis Dip. 48825 
farrexerit (28). Albertus Magnus {29 employs no (26, Prima Parr. 
leſs than twenty four chapters In diſcuſſing t low gz. 98. Gn 
ing queſtions, which ſtill afford great matter of de Gf. 
bate to the Scholaſtics 3. Whether the Angel Gabriel ap (27) 1" % 
peared to the Virgin Mary in the ſhape of a Serpent, (28) Tia Pie. 
of Dove, of a Min, of of a Woman ? Did he ſeem gt. $4." art. 2. 
to be young or old ? In what dreſs was h Was his (29) In Lib. Ju- 
garment white, or of two colours ? Was his linnen clean her Miſſus eſt. 
or foul d When did he appear? In the morning, at 
noon, or in the evening? What was the colour of the 
4. Maty's hair ? Was ſhe acquainted with the 

chanick and liberal Arts? Hep ſhe any skill in Gram- 
nar, Rhetoric, Logic, Mage, Aftronemy, Cc. „ Had 

C 


he through Kiiowuledge of the Book of Sentences 1 


waz co twelve hundred years aſter her death 


” 
: 


Schovlinan'of great emifence, propoles the fol- = 
lowing queſtions 56) 


gravida ſedtjite, C 
cabaret. To thele Mr. 


5 
| 
4 


pectats, Ic. In quo caſu vere ent he. pr ares, 
Deus e E quits, Mus, rabolus, Damnatus, Peccatum, 


; porro refumpfit, guo pacto, .queve modo ſervatur in 
4 a Nebel b Lodge in the church of St. 
John Latera at Rome, and is yearly expoſed in 
Eaſte:-week to publick adoration. _ But what moſt of 
all alarmed both the Jeſuits and the Court of Rome, 


was the anſwer which he gave to Benedetto Aletino, 


where that Jeſuit extols the Scholaſtic Divinity, and 
prefers it to any other faculty, on account of the va- 
lue which the Popes have always ſhewn for it; ſince 
they, though inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, never come 
to 

5 


(51) N. 25. 


ſon's Life of K. 
James, in the 
2d vol. of the 


i Dela Hiſtory . 


(2) Henry IV. 


(21 Letter 299. 
Pag 45, &c. 


markable I F 


aà brand out of the fire, and obli 


is Elem a dig a ra 


AR A 


Who was of 


four Doctors (4). 


Schoolmen, whoſe opinions they commonly 

ble to the inſpirations of the Holy 

— o this Mr. Grimaldi anſwers, that ſome 

Popes indeed have adviſed / with the Schoolmen ; but 

that every good Catholick has great reaſon to wiſh 

they had never hearkened to their ſpeculations. He 

protec here ſeveral inſtances of Popes, who, not- 

thſtanding their * hap 1 have erred, and 

taught not only falſe, opinions, being 
mild by the Scholaſtics. 

4A 25 chaſtity and vuber virtues auere very remark- 


15 2 his ora 33 Thomas quoted 
wes tells us (31), that he p himſelf pure and 
* untainted from the moſt diſtant a to inconti- 
nence or immodeſty amidſt all heat and tempta- 
tions of youth; and that when he was ſollicited by a 
woman of ill character, who employed all the arts 
imaginable to gain the aſcendant over his virtue, at 
a time when there was all the opportunity of conceal- 
ment, he continued inflexible to the power of her 
charms ; and when =__ him in = my al- 
luring manner to an unlawful gratification, he took u 

Ol her 'to leave his 
chamber. The learned reader will not perhaps he diſ- 
— ſed to fee this ſtory repreſented in the pompous 

nguage of our orator. Nam de wirginali caftitate 
nemo dubitat in en, qui quid etate 7 Aus ani- 
mum vehementius ad flagitia a fuccendit, & enita me- 
dullis voluptas ſen ſus omnes appetitumgue 5 lat ; quo 
tempore farmina petulans I ' procax habit & afftetu 
meretricio, Leneciniis oculorum, geſtuum illecebris, ver- 
borum blanditiis ad molliendum duriſimum & df 
Nmum quemque bominem comparatis, adoleſcentulum 
aggreſſa, virginitatem ejus expugnatura, machinam blan- 


diſſimes per ſuaſionis atque impuriſſims provecationis, ex 


opportumitate temporis, folitudine loci, Jucundly iſtme rei 
pre ſentia, validiſimam admovebat ; ee, * 
reflitit ; nibil labans ad impetum, mbil wacil 6, 

feopulus immiſſis © ſarvd tempeſtate fluctibus 3 


im mobilis quoad E eft, . invictus fletit; tum 


He was canonized by Pope John XXII inthe year 13233 and Pius V, 
e ſame. Order with him, gave him in 1565 the title of the * Doctor of 
my Church, and appointed his ad to * kept with the ſame er 


i 


to 2 gs at nin I animo nm invittus modo, fed etiam wittor, in 


convertens prælium, ad majorem ſui laudem, 
pro armis  arrepto de ci fact ſemiuftularo ligno 
meretriculam conſcientia ſceleris confuſam, infelici præ- 
ter opinionem eventu perturbatam, adoleſcentis modefliſſi- 
mi pudore conftantiaque perterritam, abjectam, wittam 
# cubiculo abegit, fugavit, ejecit. His modeſty was 
leſs eminent, for he was not the leaſt elated in hi 
inion of himſelf notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of 
his genius, the nobility of his deſcent, and the reputa- 
tion which he had for profound learning. He refus'd 
a great many opulent preſerments in the church, which 
were offered him. He behaved with the utmoſt civi- 
lity to the moſt inconfiderable perſons of his own 
order, and paid the utmoſt deference to his ſuperiors 
And Nigronius the Jeſuit quoted above,extols him hi h. 
ly for that perſect obedience, which he tells us St. 
Bonaventure, Umbert, Anthony, Laurence, and Ig- 
natius recommend fo much after the antient Fathers, 
St. Jerom, Caſſian, Climacus, Gregory, Dorotheus, 
and Bernard, and repreſent under all the ſtrong terms 
of an unreſerved blind obedience : perfectioris illius obe- 
lientiæ, quam poſt weteres ſanctos patres Hieronymum, 
Caffianum, Climacum, Gregorium, heum, Bernar- 
dum, Bonaventura, Umbertus, Antonius, Laurentius, 
yu tantopere commendant, atque injudicatam, in- 
ſcretam, indiſcuſſam & cæcam Uant, exempla da- 
ret interdum (32). He was i 


that he was' extremely converſant 
not only in ihe Seri and Philoſophy, but even in 
the Orators, Divines, and Fathers, and in ſhort in all 
the beſt authors in 


thoſe of 'the (+) Oudin, Cul, 


255. 


igable in his ap- (32) Idem, N. 
8 N by which he gained fo exten- 26. p. 689. 


branch of Literature (33). Ni- (33) Idem, pag. 


nius informs us (34), that his countenance feem'd to . 


ſurrounded with rays of light; that a ſtar ſhone — Idem, page 


for ſome time over his head; and that a comet ap- 
before his death, which vaniſhed as ſoon as 


expired. ¶ wiventis Thom wultu radii wife funt 
elucere ; fella ſuper caput ali uandiu ſplenduit ; come- 
tes ante mortem {IPO qui flatim atque oft mortuus 
evanutt. Te 


FARABELLA STUART. The ſtory of this Lady being commonly known, 
/a; Arthur Wil- we ſhould not have given an article of her in op were it not for certain parti- 


culars relating to her, and to the hiſtory of Eng 


which are not generally obſerved. 


She was daughter to Charles Stuart, younger brother to King James the Firſt's father, 


by Elizabeth Cavendiſh (a). 


"141 The Pope formed a 445 ae 


tes bf Bag lard.) ms ge rites of 22 Ub 
of Eng and, not be wheter take notice of this 

and I doubt w it can be found any w 
bur fo in the Letters of Cardinal d'Oflat. - But as he 
writes to the of France (1), there is no reaſon 
to ſuſpect the truth of it. Here follows what he ſays 
(2) : © The Pope thought firſt of the Duke of Parma, 
«© as the eldeſt of the family, and related to himſelf. 


His Holineſs will make intereſt firſt and only for 


(3) The Duke 
ot Parma, and 
the Cardinal his 


brother, ground- ©* bel la: and they 


ed their right to 
the ſucceſſion of 


England on their ,,, 


being deſcended 


from the daugh- 


that Duke, if the Kingdom of En 
<i tained without the means of Arabe 
* the deceaſe of the Queen, a party ſhould be formed 
in favour of Arabella in England, and to render 
che conqueſt of that Kingdom eafier, it be found 
«© neceſſary to join his forces to thoſe 'of that Lady, 
the Pope would prefer Cardinal Farneſe, to 
<< py who was married; whereas the Cardinal be- 
66 52 batchelor mi might be married to the Lady Ara- 
us uniting their ne would 
* ſooner and eafier compaſs thei defi And as in 
© every thing there muſt be ſome of juſtice, 
it 1s pretended, that theſe two Princes are by their 
„ mother's ſide deſcended from the true and lawful 


can be ob- 


ter of a baſtard “ Kings of England (3), and that for this reaſon they 
<t King Edward e have ſome right to the Crown of England; and I 
«think that without this pretence the 71 would 
* have had no thoughts of procuring that Crown 
ap? ky them. Here your vage will be 


IV. Enbaſſade 
de Beaumont. 
tom. 2. 


* 


pleaſed to 


In the latter end of Queen Eliza 
Arabella to the throne of England [4], by * 1 
rdinal 


But if aſter 


beth's reign, the Pope (b) C Clement 


« remember, that N there was. 


« a book printed zan Englith Jie,” and wrote by one 
„ Pearſon , an AA 

1 the Spaniards, w 1 wasdiſpers'd thro'En 
« the Low i ul be of every where elſe, where 


8 
as guilty of high treaſon, or diſi 
« baſtards, or hereticks, or |: a: a x 


uit, under the direction of #* The Cardinal 
gland, and means Father, 
they Parſons. 


<< theſe, fla allo excludnl of courle all thoſe. of the 
„royal blood, who were then living, all the near re- 

14. rn 
„ Arabella; and the | Earls of y, Hertford, 
* „&c. This he did to ſhew that the Crown 
« of England was devolved: on the King of Spain 
„ and Ri children.“ But as it was not probable that 
the other Princes of Europe ſhould connive at the am- 

t ſhews, 


bitious deſigns = the King of 1 d'Oſſa 


a ez ſeeing he could not ſucceed for himſelf, 
would willingly aſſut the Houſe of . to take 
poſſeſſion of Ren England ; and to prove that 
there were hopes of ſucceſs, he . that 


his 1 4 had taxen ſeveral ſteps, to . the 


5 Gos (4) The Procla- 
of 2 Rome, —— 


intereſt of P in FA Kingdom. "Bur 
Providence, Make 
of the Spanjards — ppily diſconcerted by the 


* (4). Upon which d Oſſat ſays very juſtly Phan to 


(s) Tom. 5. 
3 L 


29-3 ho Se) 


222 


Firmen 


a 4 aww lo. it@.o£ a as 4 +a. 24A CA 


ARA 


Cardinal Farneſe, brother of db Pale of Parma (e). 


ed inclined to enter into this 


death of Queen Elizabeth ewes 
een of England, becaule, 
| 8 a foreigner, ſhould prefer — 
and profit u 
Arabella. 


becauſe he was ap 
become too powerful, if it was united with Scotland under the ſame 

Engliſn Lords alſo concerted a ſchemt to make Arabella 
Thuanus (d), they were afraid leſt 
Scots before them, and confer. all the 
the AN They therefore conſpired to kill the King, and to crown . 


t this conſpiracy being detected, ſome of thoſe: who were concerned in it, 
were capitally puniſhed, and the reſt obtained the 


ſe) Lettres du 
Cardinal d Out 
ſhould tom 3. Letter 


fter the 799: p. 45- edit. 
mit. 1732. 


King James, be- + ag J. 129. 
poſts. of honour g „ 


2626. p- 10 564 


King Henry IV of . 
prehenfive: leſt E 


King BI. After 


King's pardon or à repricve. This 


way or ps the true reaſon! why Arabella was confined to her . houſe, | though Arthur 
(e) ſays, it was becauſe-ſhe had been ſecretly married to Sir William Seymour [CI (c) e. | 
ſon to the Lord Beauchamp, and grandchild to Edward Earl of ' Hertford. Sir William, on 

account of the marriage; was committed to the Tower, and Arabella confined to her houſe 


{f) Rapin, Hiſt. 
22 tom. 7. 
102. Wilſon, 


abt ſupra, places 
2 under 
the year 1616. 

(g) Wilſon, ubi 


ſupra, p- 703 · 


That « the people of this Iſland have ſhewn that 
© knew how to ſettle their own affairs ſecurely and with 
(6) He means 60 +; by * the ſoreigners (6) * been 
the Spaniards, ** 1.4 > ot ag in hot bas hopes and deſigns : 
1 en 


the Pope, and the «<_ who are vexed at it more than 
3 2 body BG, {= ER 


5 Rin 


become too poeerful, if if it was prebenfvr Lf E 2 * 


Henry had a 22 from 

e own of mind e King Jam 

he gave ſecret to ſeveral - fo 
(7) Ambaſſade Elizabeth's Court (7). Cardinal d'Offat; obſerves (8), 
4 Beaumont, that it would not be for the intereſt, of France that 
9pud Ode rome the Kingdoms of and N ſhould be 
f 49- Fag. united under the ſame Fox, ſays he, ſince the 
58. note 11. — 
(3) 1b. in Textu, Kings of England alone have formerly harraſſed France 

with terror and reſolution a longer time than 


other King has done, what ſhould we not have to fear if 

to the power of England was added that of Scotland ? 

Such an union is more formidable than ever in the 

on of the preſent King (James), _ ſince he is al- 

(9) The King of fed ts to one of the moſt potent Kings of the North () 
inc he aa whole © and beſides, he is nearly related to the Princes of Lor- 
mar- in, who have cauſed lately ſo much trouble to our 

Kings, and occaſioned ſo much miſery and ſo many miſ- 

e an ſeeing that family is not yet extinct 

(70) He ſpeaks And is ſtill very in the Kit 100. 
of the famous CJ She had been ſecretly: married ta;William Sey- 
Les of which our, ]. This is what 7 4b Wilſon tells us, whoſe 
. account is ſo particular on this occafign, that there is 
of the Es no reaſon to of it. Vet Thuanus a contempo- 
Lorrain, was the rary Author fays (1 1), 1. that Arabella was married 
Head. to. the ſon of the Earl. of Northumberland, 2. He 


(11) Hf. lib. places her marriage” under Queen Elizabeth. These 
5 two circumſtances cannot I be reconciled wih 
Wilſon's account. Here follow Thuanus's own words; 
they contain alſo the proof of What we have ſaid in 
(12} Quote (e). the text of this article (12), Ang/i guidam Proceres, 


ali ab. Elizabetha ad honores Ai, ſeu gratia 
ſeu meritis, cum: uiderent novum; Regem & Scotia quaſi * 
alienigenam cum Juts. Seatis venientem, ſperatas digni- 
tates ereptum . iri illa gentis nutatione indignati, 
lum inter /e- cœperant regis 'interficiendi, quo facto 
Tals, olim, ſub Sala T clandeſtinas cum 
Northumbris Comitis filio nuptias in carcerem conjeca 
fuerat, E poſtea. ibertati reſtituta, Tax you P Re- 
at, in Reginam ſumpturi erant, & cum 

oy Philippi gratia uxorem uri. 
5. e. Some Engliſh Lords, and other perſons, on 
„ whom Eli had conferred honours either out 
© of favour or as a. reward for their ſeryices, ſeeing a 
= ion Wings go. foreigner coming from Scotland, 
, and fearing that by this change they ſhould be de- 


2 ed of pep hich the 
de wert. "wo kill . King, Ave 
and Sic 


Vol. uU. 


FARAGON. BEATRIX OF ) - was. at 1 of Ferdinand 1 Kin ng 
ily, who berrothed her, when- ſhe was: but a child, to the ſon 
| Marciano Duke of Seſſa (e. But F erdinand broke off that match before N * of 


at Highgate, But after they had ſuffered impriſonment for ſome time, they concluded to eſ- 

cape beyond Sea together, which proved very unfortunate to Arabella [Di. who was taken 
and committed to the Tower, where ſhe died on the 17th of September 1615 (f). 
ſuſpected ſhe had been poiſoned [E]. After her death Sir William Seymour obtained leave 
to return home, and married the LAY Frances, daughter to the Earl of Eſſex . 


It was 


they which Arabella, * the Boe GAR 


«© Elizabeth had been ſecretly married to the ' fon 
10 of the Earl of Northumberland, and was for that 


Queen, and to married 
© tothe Duke of Sevoy with the conſent of Philip” 


III King of Spain. Here we find another particular, 
namely, that — was to be married to the Duke 
of Savoy with the King of Spain's conſent. This 
wg not agree with — Cardinal d' Oſſat wrote to 
the King of France; but perhaps Thuanus was miſ⸗ 
talcen, and wrote the Duke of Savoy inſtead of Car- 
dinal Farneſe. Such differences and inconſiſtencies that 
we find in the account of contem writers, very 
much favour: the ſyſtem of thoſe, who maintain that 
we. muſt admit an hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm 3 ſince it is 
almoſt impoſſible to ſiſt out the truth amongſt the 
contradictory accounts of, Hiſtorians. Mr. Amelot 
alſo differs from Thuanus with regard to the reaſons he 
aſſigns for the conſpiracy of the Engliſh Lords. He (14) Notes upon 
tells (13), That in the Lady Arabella's party were Cardinal d' Oflat. 
<4. all thoſe Engliſh Lords, who had been the Weg . tem. 8 
of Queen „and who fearing, leſt. the King e. OOF" 75. 
<<: of Scotland her ſon ſhould revenge her death upon 
«them, if ever he acceded to the Crown of England, 
i intended to marry Arabella with the Earl of Hert- 
“ ford, to exclude King James from the ſucceſſion.“ 
This is P cho Amelot quotes no au- 
thority for it. | | 
[D] — Proved very unfortunate to Arabella. ] She 
and her husband had appointed to meet at a certain 
«© place upon the Thames. Sir William, leaving his 
12 in his bed, to act his with the keeper, 
out of the 2 in a diſguiſe, and came to 
„ ee appoin She dreſſed like a young gal- 
% lant-in — followed him from her houſe, 
hut ſtaying lon above the limited time, made him 
„ ſuſpicious; of tion; ſo that he went 
5 away, leaving notice, that he was 
away before to Duale 


« fle fegen Men — 
ws eee . 


I 4) Wilſen, bz 


talk agai — of.-Pri ince Henry, thought, 
that Arabella might alſo have been poiſoned (15) 3 (15) Rapin, tem 
ſince as ſhe was nearly and her husband's family at 7. p.102. 


ſome diſtance allied to the Crown, this might eaſily 
inſpire the King with a. tate jealouſy againſt her. 


Fot, as Wilſon obſerves (16), ſuch a conjunction E (16) L ſufra, 


her with Seymour) would not. be admitted in 
% Royal Almanack, fo 2 is pern appaiin, 
* eee 1 0 770 2 


% Note (a) A city with 

the title of Duke- 
Marino da dom in the Terra 
di Laworo in the 
Kingdom of 
Wan, 


0 wy * 


890 = > 


Mm 
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| e King bf Hangiry Cl., 


ARA 
—_— nir was afterwards married to Mathebo Corvind King of 
I and to Ladiſlaus brother of the King 


'of Poland, and who by her 


They lived ten years together 3 but Beatrix, on 


account of her age, being leſs agrerable, a weary re 

reaſon of which was perhaps, that he fell in love with Ann of Candale (0), a Lady fa- 4 272 

mous for her dy | nearly related to Lewis XII King of Prance, ' with' whom a Foix, ts f. 

Ladiſlaus is intereſt to enter into a ſtrict — be 29 nec and n of thar 
(c) Toma To- obtained from Pope Alexander VI a ſentence by which his rriuge wis*diffolved (c) aan u. Oc. 
ma, Fal, [DJ. Mr. Bayle, who has copied (d) this account from Tomaſo Tomaſi, alledges it main Fo. 


rims, p. 288. of as an Inſtance to prove, that thoſe marriages are not always laſting, in which intereſt 


bh aaf vails, and- that the great diſproportion of age 
2 fication of the natural deſires in either fex. Let his is the thisfortine of the widows 
arry again, that they are obliged either to diſgrace 


(c) Rep. aus gratifi 
Seele, ben. z. of Kings and Princes, if they will m 


in the married couple is an obſtacle to the 


p. 271, &c, CT Nr Rock PENA or n mand en Whole png” 


-—_ 


r 913. nd 2: 


* er Us tis of lt garians in fach 


' 
. Ferdinand broke off that march, 1 the you 
2 F age to 1 together] The —— 
of Naples was at that time troubled by two factions, 
that of the houſe of Aragon, of which Ferdinand 
himſelf was, being the natural ſon of Alphonſus King 
2 and — ; and that of the houſe of Anjou. 


the Dulce Ferdinand to _— him, wy 
him from en any; confiderable enterpr 
promiſed his m engaging the ſon of that Duke, and 
even ſent her to him. But as ſoon as the diſturbances 
of his Kingdom were ſettled, and he had no longet 
occaſion to the Duke, he broke off the match, and 
{1) Jovian. Pon- fent for his daughter home (1). Mr. Bayle, from whom 
tanus, Hi/t. Nea- we have this, obſerves in a ma note (2), 
#4. lib. 5- pag. that the French tranſlator of Cæſar Borgia's' life has 
079, 686. committed ſeveral egregious blunders in his verſion of the 


N on Pros following paſſage. Era quefta Baatrice figha di Fer- 


«1mcial. tom. 2. dinandi il evecchio, R di Na promeſſa in m- 

p. 272. trimonio all pecciolo fgliab Marino da Marciemo Duca 
di Sefſa, e poi par la ſconfitta ds 2 4. gui 5 
riteltagli e maritata in r d Mattia C 


That is, © This Beatrix was the daughter of Fendi 


which that he was taken by of his own 
ſtrange miſtake ! This inſtance and a thou- 
1 which could be „ ſhew how cau- 


tious we muſt be, when we read any tranſſation: ſince 
tranſlators are apt to commit ſo many errors. N 
LB] She was married ts Matheo Corvins, and after- 
(3) Article ard to Ladiflans &c.) Moreri ſays (3) that Corvino 
MATTHIAS divorced her, and that ſhe was afterwards married to 
CORVIN. Ladiſlaus IV N >þ Bohemia.” Here may be an er- 
ror of the preſs, IV inſtead of VI, for this Ladiſlaus 
was the fixth of that name both amongſt the Kings of 
Bohemia and thoſe of Hungary. But it does not ap- 
that Corvino divorced his wiſe Beatrix; nay, it 
(4) See the re- is probable he did not (4). 4 1 Mo- 
mark [C]. reri. Another Beatrix is to be ſound in 
his article of Ladiſſaus VI King of H z where 
he tells us, that Beatrix, the widow of Cor- 
vino, thought that Ladiflaus would marry her, and that 
for this reaſon, the 1 his party ; and then, at 
the end of the article he tells us, that Ladiſlaus was 
(5) He ſhould married to Anne de Foix (5); thus inſinuating that Be- 
have faid of Can atrix was not married to him ; tho' he declared 
* it —— in the article of CORVINO. Such is the 
7 ety eee | 
CJ. Ladiſſau s- means became Ki 
Hungary.) This Fare (Beatrix) was e 
ſo many eminent qualities, that by her virtues ſhe 
gained r made 
them ſubmit with pleaſure to the authori 
former husband. This made Maximilian Alen, 
and Ladiflaus, two competitors for the Crown of Hun- 
2 that che method to obtain it, was 


2 The or rather her choice fell 
my who de 


naugurated King of Hun- 


„ Tomaſo To- gary, at Alba Regalis (6) i in the * year 1490. If Bea- 
maſli, 401 lupras 


heads of this latter ſactien was tence 


: 


a manner, that for her fake they wi obeyed her 
husband, it is probable, that be would ve divorced 
her, as Moreri 7 2 F 

A fentenct by which her marriage vas di 
. It vo that time ſo eafy to obtain ſuch a ſen- 
from the _ of Rome, that Ladiſlaus reſolved 


to ſue for it ; tho' this was a great blemiſh in his 

character, fino he thus became gui n of the moſt 

1 ingratitude. the Pore (hav 

at Rome for mo Wer (7) The f- 
any regard to th * RITES & The & 


nor to the N 575 ity of the nat of An. & vi 
| ina Confiftory a ſentence, by 


commanding her to a filence, and to 
pay a fine of vreney Fe chow ducats : as tho? it 
been treating her too fa , to make her a 
* tence. This had been 
conſented to by the King, who thus employ- 
ed the of his againſt herſelf, ro make 
her fall' a to the cruel! treatment of an un- 
grateful husband, and of a Pope, who inſtead of be- 
ing the Father of his whole flock, was the wicked 
Tyrant of the helpleſs and diſtreſſed (8) Tomaſo To- 


(8). 
[E] The widows of Kings and Princes are often ob. maki, ubi 
liged to diſgrace themſelves with an unequal match 
Sc.] Mr. Bayle's refleftions upon this ſubject are fo 
agreeable, that 2 145 undoubtedly be pleaſed 


e Nr. Bl i de BET (9), that ove: (v1. Be, ana 


ral the atk 3 . marrying, af. Vgl. * 
ter the of ther a Far of a 0 
much pon „lick K. Bayle himſelf fi 

he had 


the following froth «« It was thought Nj 
thae the"widows of Prince 0 (19) 0 

treated with ſo much rigour, as tho“ they ou Bog 266. 

*© be of the fame humour with that King of 

„don (11), who would e ME 


„ her due? And is not St. Paul's. maxim 12), 1 18 
* is better to marry than to burn, a rule for them 'as 9. 
% well as for the reſt of mankind?” But, anſwers 
„ Mr. Bayle (13), this is altering che ſtate of 
«« queſtion.” We don't pretend. that ſuch 
* , Who have not the gift of continence, and 
„ cannot find an husband of ſame rank with the 
* former, do commit a fin, if they undermatch them- 
« ſelves ; they are only accuſed of being of a conſti- 
us * tution, which is fo little comm le, chat 

iſt ſhould dare to mention it; nor w 
a ho det venture to, deſttibe it in an epitaph, 
bo Whereas the contrary difpaſitian, the 4 of of con- 
« tinence, the power of refiſting love, furniſh the 
* fineſt ſtrokes K die funeral oration of a Princeſs.” 
* You know, that thoſe, who make the elogium of 
% Ann of Bri 1. never forget to obſerye, that <yber 
© the Ladli⸗ % of boy Court, who were moſt intimate 
% avith bes! itied her. for "that being ib * 
6 7 24 Hh 17 5 very diſic Fo Aa _— 
* riſe again to ſo high a flation; becauſe King 15 f 
« lu (ö, u. 3 Jean France; ſpe 1 — 

3 een. 


7 


(13) Ubi ſupra. 
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(16) Pag- 268. 
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ARA 


with theirs. Mr. Bayle mentions in the fame 
Aragon [#], of whom we ſhall give a ſhorr' account 


g | iin 
«> to anfever, that ſhe would rather remain d 
« ber life time the auido of a King, than 10 dif- 
* grace her/elf by marrying a perſon of a lower rank 
„ (r5). If the care of her 1alvation had obliged 

« to make uſe of St. Paul's maxim, in an une 
match, it might have been ſaid, that ſhe had leſs cou- 


nage and ſtrength of mind. than health and vigour. But 


«« this very vigour would have been looked: upon as a 
« weakneſs, and a very humbling and mortifying trailty.” 
Your friend}, adds Mr. Bayle (16), were conſtantly er- 
claiming againſt the __— of theſe Toby paſs futch diffe- 
rent judgments on both ſexes 3 they condemn” in the To- 
min, what they dow't blame in the mn. You night 
herve anſwered, that the injuſtice they complained of, 
gives the women a fair opportunity of acquiring" muc 
glory. For fince cuſtom has eftabliſhed this decency or 
decorum, it is an honour for them to ſubmit to the yoke, 
and a ſhame to ſhake it off. But, added they, muſt a 
Widew-2ucen have been ſo jealous of her rank, that to 

it, ſhe onght never to think of marrying beloxwy her dig- 
nity, but may gratify her appetites jecretly"<uith' ſome 
of ber ſervants? Is it not much better for them, to mar- 
ry a private perſon, than to dv, what Bomm Sforza 


he re- Queen Dowager of Poland did (15) ? No, Sir, ve don't 
WAS of the require any thing like this ; <we grant, that of two evils, 


article ARA- 
GON (ISA- 
BELLA OF). 


{18} The 


awe muſt always avoid the greateſt, and that it is 
much better to undermatch one's ſelſ, than to make love 
in a criminal manner. I maintain" only that” when a 
per fon of high rank has recourſe' to an unequal marriage, 


it ſhews ſhe wants a very good quality, and a very great 


and g orious perfectiun. The ob » which ſome 

your friends made, that the widews of Kings have 

ter opportunities to avoid marriages, is very 
juſt. For it muſt be confeſſed, that a nation'wvbo Ia 
bours to fill a vacant throne, will endeavour  to' chooſe 

h a „ as may m the widow of the de- 
— rays the widew — behind 1275 e has 
generally a ſtrong party, who for her ſake will ſup- 
port the intereſt 'of the perſon, who is diſpoſed to take 
her for his ſpouſe. Several inflances might be quoted 
to prove that in Poland and Hungary, à new Monarch 
ſucceeded to the bed as well as to the throne of his 
predeceſſor. Nay, ſometimes a brother has married the 
widew of bis brother (18), as tho) wwe lived fill un- 


(Poland, Jean der the Moſaic Law (19).” 


Calimir, elected [F] Another Princeſs of the 


houſe of Aragon.) It is 


ia, r Sancia of Aragon daughter of Alphonſus II King of 


brother U ladiſ- 
hus- 


(19) Bayle, ibid- was as follows. 


p. 269, 271. 


Naples, and daughter in law to Pope Alexander VI. 
The occaſion of her marrying a fon of that Pope 
* A contederacy was entered into 


r39 

place (d another Princeſs of the hotiſe'6f (%) nd. pag. 
in the laſt remark of this Article. 

rer hre 244414 1 fa "ey , Ke 


FR 


Ls J 12 Mio nnen 
© named for their mutual aſſiſtance, when either of the 
parties ſhould be attacked ; that his Holineſs ſhould 
give Alphonſus the inveſtiture of the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, anddiminiſh the Tribute, which. was uſually 
paid on that account; that the Pope ſhould ſend an Apo- 


„ ftolick Legate to Naples, to affiſt at the corona“ 

** tion of Alphonſus, and laſtly, that he ſhould pro. 

1 mote Den Lllovie of Aragon, that King's N 

„to the Cardinalate (20). On the King's it (20) Tom. To- 


* was agreed, to pay his Holineſs immediately thirty af. p. 49- Ouic- 
% thouſand” ducats (21), and that a —— Moul Ro W 
be concluded between the Lady Sancia, daughter (21) Ibid. 


of Alphonſus, and Don Giaffre the Pope's young- 
*« eſt fon, which was 5 BY ea on as 


they were of age, giving Giaffre the title of Prince 

of ,Squillace, and Count Cariati, to which he joined 

** a revenue of ten thouſand. ducats a year; and his 

** perſon to be guarded by three hundred men at arms, 

* in the * pay. Moreover, that the ſaid Gi- 

** affre ſhould have the Protonotarate of Naples given 

„ him, which is one of the ſeven great offices that 

Kingdom; however, on this condition (by way of 

* pledge for his father's fidelity) that the ſaid Prince 

% Squi ſhould reſide with Alphonſus at Naples 

% (22).” N Sancia, it ſeems, did not un Na (223) Mr. A. 

ry r life, as will appear by a Gordon's Life of 

Tomaſo Tomaſi, who reli chk of Beatrix of 8 75 

Aragon, only to cenſure Sancia, Who had been ex- P 317. 

1 Hae that a Frenchman had been killed, 

in a by a Burgundian. To make her : 

of the delight ſhe took at fo trifling an incide 

the Hiſtorian ſets before her eyes, amongſt other miſ- 

rages of ar Sanly, the von ix Q Ian 
ungary ; then he adds (23), Sancia fbould \23) Lie du [ 

read 4 in ber » 35 bits of theſe miſ- * — 

fortunes, which attended the alliance 'f her family quit F — 

the Houſe f Borgia. But being well werſed in the tion, 

infamous 'arts of that Houſe, p is readily. up 

ed to deem her . A 

well 1 xp chaſtity. © This is an anecdote, . 

** Mr. Bayle (24), of which I do not well know the (24) Us; ſupre. 

„ particulars 1 I underſtand by this 
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F us 
we may ſuppoſe, that ſhe is not amongſt 
erſons, of whom om 9 ſpeaks, The 
oreri will be more ly taken notice of (25) Mr. Gor- 
the article of BORGIA.. In the mean time the rea mp ub; ſupra, 
ee — -=2n, 
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ARAGON (ALPHONSUS V OF THE NAME, KING. OF) look under the 
word. NAPLES, ALPHONSUS 1, of che name, KING OF NAPLES. wed 
ARAGON (JANE OF) wife of Aſcanius Colonna, Prince of Tagliacozzi, was 


in a very extraordinary manner. ] I 
with any Dictionary which takes notice of this Lady. 
This is a very great omiſſion, . ſeeing there has nat 
been perhaps a ſingle man or woman in the world 
whoſe merit has been extolled, either by ſo many 
wits, or in ſo many languages, as was that of Jane of 
Aragon in tle 16th, Century. The Poems which 
were wrote in honour of her, have been collected 
Jerom Ruſcelli, and publiſhed' at Venice, 1555, un- 
der the title of T'£MPio aLLA DIVINA, SIGNORA 
Donna Giovanna D'ARRAaGONA, fabricate da tutti 
i piu gentili ſpiriti, Q in tutte le lingue principali del 


Poetical DEIFI- Munde, i. e. A. TEMPLE TO THE Diving. Lapy 


CATION of 
this Lady, 


„ the world.” 


« JANE or ARAGON, erected to her honour. by all 
the fineſt Wits, and in all the principal languages of 

The poetical Apotheolis of 155 y 
was performed almoſt in the ſame manner as the ca- 
nonization of Saints, and immediately ſeveral great 
Wits took it in their heads of their own accord to 


Century. She was of Naples, and de- 


"SS... 


give proof of their devotion to this new Divinity, 
and to build her a Temple ;. and afterwards it was 
confirmed. by a Decree, in the year 1551, at Venice, 
in the Academy de Dubicfi.. After ſeveral deliberati- 
ons and conſultations 8 that was pro» 
ſed, whether this Temple did not joint] | 
Lady ane of Aragon, the Marchioneſs du Guaſt. 
her ſiſter, the Decree gave it, 8 
of the oppoſition which was formerly made by the 
Pontifs againſt Marcellus, When he had a deſign to 
dedicate the ſame Temple to Glory and to Virtwe, the 
Marchioneſs du Guaſt could have no ſhare in her ſi- 
ſter's Temple, | unleſs by the means. of ſome 
interpretations. Not wie. he Poets whoſe pp 
celli collected, but alſo himſelf n his Epiſtle | 
tory in proſe to the Cardinal of Tre 


| | bY i i, It is 
true he qualifies it thus, that the, adoration paid to 
this Lady was indirectly, and to be referred to the 
| ; Supreme 


3 POE r 


- - - .. -» hotdeſs earneſt to pay to her ; he repreſemed her ſo hafidſome, and he particula - 
riſed che ions of her body ſo much [BI, that ſome Authors have ſaid that lie has 


flattered her, and that love had thrown him into hy perboles [CJ. They have even pre- 
tended. that his quality of Phyſician had given him privileges, which had cauſed his paſ- 
inal ' | 2217 3 pa2t3ut5 Ks? Dar? a OY : VAR IBS * ; oy * | 0 


. 


Supteine Being, who kad blefi>d her Wich ſo many r ne: a: neftre dame 60 
| $. See his 


rſeQions. own 3 1 uefta conoſcenza 
« * » » ba fatto queſti anni @ dietro che "canoſc in 
e * ticolare da 4. 2 rare 73 * 
ga meriti, & il fummo valre & [a bellezza in- 
finith ti cr & A anime della Muſtriſima & Excel. 
une Signora Donna Giovanna DARRAGONA, 
lens twtti i piu beghi. ſpiriti d commune conſentimente 
ALL 3 i a ſacrarle un Tempio, come a Donna inttramente 
Avina, & Ia quale, come nobiliſima fattura & ſem- 
bianza del ſomino Iddio, meriti vera mente d'eſſer con 
Ta lingua & col cruare adorata per immenſo honore del 
fatter ſus; fotendoſi” degnatrente da_caſcund far giudi- 
cio, guante fia Vr 17¹ 22 il potere, & Pamor 
werſe di noi di chi cofs ( capacita della mente no- 
fira ) infnitamentt 'bella & . &  degna d'efſer 
adorata creatura, habbia potuto, ſaputo, & ob di 
woler fare in queſta eta mſiza. , i. e. All perſons of 
* the moſt exquiſite taſte have for ſome years been ac- 

% quainted, either in whole or in part, with the 
„ merits, and the high value, the infinite beauty 


boch of body and mind of the moſt luſtrious and 


„ moſt excellent Lady Jang D'Aracona, infomuch 
chat all the great genius's were bent with one ac- 

cord to conſecrate a | Lara to her, as to' a Lady 

perſectly divine, who as the moſt. noble fabrick and 
. Hein of Almighty God, truly deſerves to be adored 
both with tongue to the great. honour of 
ber Maker: it _ in the power of every one 
* to make, a right 


. has been ſo powerful, wiſe and gracious, as to 
„ make in this our a _ . our 
„ öde ins Wel cd, A 
4 thy of adoration:” He fays in the Preface, 
that the ſubſtance da . 
J, Che gqueſia gran Donna, come perfettiſſima di cor po 
" fn arg i come particolariſſima fattura del ſommo 
Ladis, meriti A gert adrata ad honore del * ſus. 
. vero che ciaſcum N partitamente Pofferiſce, il fn voto, 
a la pu ita gell erte ao, i. e. This great Lady, 
<2; being moſt perſeck both in body and mind, and 
% moſt ſingular fabriek of Ain ty God, deſerves 
de de adored, to the honour of her Maker, And 
every one ſhould offer his own vows in cular 
to ker, in the purity of his afßections.“ moſt 
 ..., harſh languages, and conſequently the moſt unfit for 
Poetry, as alſo thoſe Which were the leaſt known, 
were all employed in the conſtruction of this Tem 
as the Sclavonian, the Poliſh, the Hungarian, the He- 
brew and the Chaldzan ; and perhaps Mr. de Peireſc 
(1) See the re- (i) is the only one, in honour of whom ſo great, if not 


«© + 
o 
* 


mark F his ) | 
[c] of his a greater aſſemblagę of nn. 2 employed. 


.. BIN, was foo parti in his_ deſeriftion of 

5555 4777 Niphus dedicated to this Lady his 

treatiſe of Beauty 3 and in order to confute the opinion 

of the ancient Philoſophers, who maintained that there 

was no ſuch thing as beauty in the univerſe, 

in his fifth chapter, he brings Jane of Aragon as an 

inſtance to prove the contrary. He enters into ſo par- 

_ ticylar a deſcription of parts in drawing the picture 
of this beautifal woman, that ſure nothing has paſſed 

fo critical an examination in all that 8 of 

— cmg which Mademoiſelle de Scuderi brought 

neo faſhion by her Romances "thirty or forty years 

(2) This was 20 (2. He is not content with deſcribing only thoſe 
written in 1692. beauties which were viſible, but he alſo proceeds on 
even to thoſe, quas finus.abſcondir, and even to the 

ion betwixt her thigh and her leg, and betwixt 

r leg and her arm. ure fub pectare decente, & 

latere cui fecretiora correſondeant. Amplis atque or 

rotundis coxendicibus, toxa ad tibiam, & tibia ad bra- 


(3) Nipbus, par- Bf ſefquialterd proportione ſe babente (3). There is 


213. Op.ſculo- prefixed to this treatiſe a letter of Cardinal Pom- 
1m, clit Parie peigs "Colonna to Aguſtin Niphus, which gives te- 
hd mony to the un I'd beauty and other excel- 
lent qualities of Jane of Aragon ; and every body knows 
22 a judge and critic a Cardinal of Quality 

is in » quam elegant formarum pectator 


fun. Read here the words of this letter : Non wulgo 


and 
to mal judgment of the infinite greatneſs be 
of his wiſdom,, power and love towards who fo 


fion 


parent officieſa ac liberalis wehuti Divinitatis armula, ut 
9 admirandumgque aliquid, Diiſque i mmarta li- 

uam fimilli mum gentibus proferret, Foannem Ara- 
we alumnam procrea wit, atque ab incunabilis ad 

c uſque taten, in ” entiſſima, per omnes 
payer cr & da > don — ut facile 
principem. lacum inter formoſyſimas vindicaret. Animum 
præterea fingularibus & gotibus & wirtutibus inſięri- 
wit, Fe. i. e. It is not common for nature to diſ- 
% play all her beauties in the fame ſubject; yet in 
“ our age, like an indulgent and bountiful parent, 
and as it were emulating Divinity itſelf, to give the 
« world a ſample of ing perfect, wonderful and 
«+ God-like, the formed Jane of Aragon Columna; 
and that ſhe might ſet her above competition even 
„ ith the handſomeſt of women, ſhe has led her 
from the very cradle to her preſent prime of life 
through all the different ſtages of comelineſs and 
beauty; and has moreover endued her mind with 
«im good qualities and virtues.” 

[CJ Some Authors ſay that Niphus has flattered her.] 
Lewis Guyon could not believe that the Princeſs Jane 
of Ara of the illuſtrious Houſe of Columna, was 

of all thoſe charms which Auguſtin Niphus 
aſcribed to her: but it is my opinion, fays he (4), (4) Cuyon, Di- 
that be fell in love with her upon his having touched vert Loeper, 
and fireaked ſeveral parts of. her nated body auben be. 5 
th prod as, is cuſtomary for Phyſicians to do by 
ain 


of their profeſſion ; and that being deſirous 
p obt good \ graces he publiſhed this and de- 
dicated it to her, knowing that there is nothing aubich 
fo engages a woman's heart, as to perfuade her that 
you are captivated by ber beauty. Aſter which he re- 
marks, that if this be fo, he did not confider the oath 
which was adminiſtred to him upon taking his Degree 
in Phyſfick, which, among other prohibitions, forbids him 
to luſl after niaids or women, as ſpall be bis pa- 
tients, In the Table of Contents, he poſitively affirms, 
2 Niphus the P Fr in bv with 
ane Aragon, 's having her as his pa- 
tient. "This f g "cy little too faſt ; he — J 
to have given it as his conjecture. I confeſs that Ni- 
hus, who was one of the beſt Philoſophers of the 
Age, was of a very amorous conſtitution; inſo- 
much that neither old age nor the gout could free 
him from this paſſion, which ſometimes cauſed him 
to act a very ridiculous even to that of dancing 
to the flute. Suſceptis liberis, & ſeneſcente uxore, ſep- 
tuagenarius fene puella citra libidinem impotenti amore 
correptus eft uſque ad inſaniam; ita ut pleri que 8 
pbum ſenem atque fodagricum ad tibia modus ſaltuntem ; 
miſerabili cum pudore conſpexerint (5). i. e. After hav- (5) Jovins, Eis- 
* ing had . of his own, by wiſe ſuperannuated, . 93 
and he himſelf ſeventy s. 2, yet impotent 
« and old he doated to Lfrattion on a young wo- 
„ man; infomuch that many, not without ſhame and 
„ pity, have ſeen the old goury Philoſopher dancing 
to the pipe.” I grant likewiſe that, being ſmitten 
with one o the ids of honour belonging to Jane 
of Aragon (6), he might have opportunities of being (6) Nandens, is 
near this Lady, and warming himſelf before fo great / on — 
a fire; but it is no ways ſure that he forgot himſelf 5. de. 
ſo far as to carry his views ſo high. Beſides as he 
did not practiſe Phyſick (7), tho he had taken his (7) Medicine 
Degree in it, it is not the leaſt probable that he was ice circiteris 
Phyſician to this Ducheſs ; for perſons of her quality _ an po 
chooſe to apply, in caſe of ficknels, rather to a Phyſician 7 9 — 
of experience than one of ſpeculation, and who makes, en callobat. 
as Niphus did, Philoſophy the chief of his profeſſion. So Naudzus in Ja- 
that 1 chuſe to ſay, that judgment not having been diele de Nipoo. 
his prevailing talent, he took the liberty to ſpeak of 
things which he had never ſeen, and of applying his 
ideas to them. As to what Lewis Guyon obſerves, 
that this Princeſs was of the Houſe of | Colonna, 
might be true on the mother's fide, yet notwithſtand- 
ing he did not expreſs. himſelf well. We have ſeen 
that Cardinal Pompeius Colonna calls her Foaman: 
Aragomam Columnam, probably becauſe ſhe was mar- 
ried to Aſcanio Colonna, Perhaps Auguſtin 2 
9 | _ == 


on 


79 


Nryenvys cen- 
ſured. 


on the touchings tions on this pri 


of Phyficians, 


® Ovid. Heroid. 


Epiſt. XX. ver. 
133 


beauty that made her be admired : her 


\ 
- 
* 
7 - ; 4 


appear ed ie very abſurd (0). It vas not only her C, See the not 


prudence, and her capacity for great 


women of quality (h). Under the Pontificate (1) See the note 


Which were taken by the Colonna's againſt [*]: 
— 2 


the intereſts of this Pope. She would have been" impriſoned, if ſome regard 


Anthony Colonna, who a 


It does not appear that at that time ſhe 


on this conſideration 
| out However ſhe. did not fail to contrive her eſcape very 
[E}: that ſhe might be better able to favour the undertakings of her ſon, who was that the Life of the 
cquired afterwards ſo much glory at the battle of Le- d Hd 


they were contented with —_— her 
(c) ſe) In 1856. See 


agreed with her huſband ;' for ſhe was the note (I, 


entirely in the intereſts of her ſon, when there was ſo great a miſunderſtanding between 
the father and ſon [ FJ, that the latter contributed to the impriſonment of the former for 


a crime of ſtate. A fad thing that a Lady. of ſo great merit ſhould EO 


might be cenſured more juſtly 
F che only 
having ſaid that Jane ragon was wo- 
man 5 that Age who deserve t 


e757 d of Niphus that his quality of P 
's ſaid of Nt 0 4 
eh bal ror him to ſome privilege with Fant 


Me miſerum ! e wt han wy 


uo tentat ſalientem 
Candida per cauſam brachia ſepe tenet, 
Contrectatgue finus, & forfitan ofcula "Mt 
Officio merces plenior iſta ſuo f. ( 
t is, 
* Why fit not I by your bed - ſde all day 
4 My mountfil head in your warm baba oy, 
Till with my fears the inward fires decay ? 
„% Why preſs not I your melting hand in mine, 
«© And our. pulſe of my own health divine? 
«© But oh des wiſhes all we vain 3 and he 
„% Whom moſt I fear, may now ſit cloſe by thee, 
«© Fo as thou art of heav'n and me. 
He that lov'd hand does preſs, and oft does feign 
„ Some new excuſe to feel thy beating vein. 
Then his bold hand up to your arm does ſlide, 
« And in your panting breaſt itſelf does hide; 
K iſſes ſometimes he ſnatches too from thee, 
For his officious care too great a fee.” Duke. 


Remi Belleau in his Co on the ſecond book 
of Ronſard's Amours ſuppoſes that the 46th Sonnet was 
taken from this Epiſtle of Ovid. Here follow Ron- 
fard's words : | | 

"Ha! je porte & de haine & d envie, 
fu Me cin, gui vient ſoir & matin,. 

Sans nul taftonner le tetin, | 
Tie ſein, lt venere, & let flancs de mamit. 
"Las! il weft pas fi x de ma vie f 
- Comme elle penſe, il eff mechant & fon : 

Cent fois le jour il la vie, ann 
Die voir ſen ſein, qui d'aimer le corrvie. 


But this difference is to be obſerved, that he whom 
Acontius complains of was betrothed to the ſick Lady, 
otherwiſe ſhe would not have had the aſſurance to con- 
feſs, in her anſwer to Acontius, that this rival only 
kiſſed her now and then, o/cula rare accipit. Bran- 
tome quotes this Sonnet of Ronſard in-ſome part of his 
Memoirs, and takes occaſion to be very witty upon it. 
Pu She was forbid uu go out of Rome. Hiwever foe 

not fail to contrive her eſcape very artfully.) The 
paſſage I am gol to cite from Anthony Maria Gra- 
tiani gives us, 1n t language, a full proof of this. 
Joana Arragonia, Marci ii mater, Virilis auda- 


cice femina, fe virorum quogue confiltis apud filium 


Vol. II. 


habitis int , Continere ſe domi, neque pedem inde 
erm fuerat juſſa ; id enim of indulſerat dignitati 
Pontifex, ne in carcerem etur. Ea cum rem 

, & primum pin 
ious mane 


Hare ad arma bellum 


e of a maſculine courage, and who had borne a part in frm, 
*< the cabals of ſome men held at her ſon's houſe, was © 3**' 
ordered to confine herſelf to her houſe, and not ſo 


% much as to ſtir over the threſhold ; for the Pope 


in © "by her dignity, had excuſed her from 
ent to priſon. But when ſhe ſaw the tendency 
© of affairs to arms and acts of hoſtility, and that the 
«« firſt fury of the Pope's ſoldiers would be di 
*« againſt the towns of her fon, changing her cloaths 
« early in the morning, ſhe with her daugh- 
*© ter and ſon's wife, having either brib'd or paſſed 
the watch, eſcaped out of the city, and getting on 
% horſe- back, WAI for that pur- 
<« poſe, the fled to Naples. The Pope, tho' he was 
% much chagrined to be overreach'd and- outwitted 
« by a woman, yet was more incens'd againſt the 
* Spaniards, by whoſe contrivance theſe things were 
— 1 Fs, . and ſome other affronts 
put upon , foe him againſt the 
Colonna's, that he ** diſſ (9) a Mandate to Jane (9) ſan. 2. 1556, 
<« of Aragon, by which he forbad her to marry any 
„ of her daughters, without his leave; thro” de- 
fault of which, the age, tho' after conſumma- 
% tion, ſhould be void (10).” (10) Fra. Paolo, 
[FJ] She was at variance with her huſband; who ad. of the Coun- 
himſelf alſs had a very great miſunderſtanding with 55 2 r 
his en.] Cardinal Pallavicini remarks, that Aſcanius Tranſiation. Am- 
Colonna had behaved with ſo much inſolence towards ſterdam edition, 
his Creditors, that the Attorney Fiſcal cauſed him to 1686. 
be ſummoned to give an account of his conduct; and 
upon his not appearing, he was condemned for ob- 
ſtinacy, and his lands confiſcated. Marcus Antonius 
his ſon, who had been at enmity with him a long 
time, took this N to ſtrip his father, b 
B of his confiſcated lands, from whi 
drove away the Officers of juſtice, a little before 


m ſatis compoſite controver ſia „vim 
interpoſuit, eodemgue trem oppidis ſpoliavit, 
ab * Fiſci miniftros habuit (11). He went (70) Pallavic, 
out of Rome contrary to the charge of Paul IV ; . Cel T. 


liged this to iſh Manifeſto's 
e 
i ment that he could have 


1 


at Naples as an 


Fe 
8E 


7676 


Et 
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ich her huſpand. This does not happen. ſo ſeldom. as-6ne.could,,wiſh amongſt perſons 
of her ſex, who have ſuch 1 8 qualities. She ſhewed much conſtancy, when : ſhe. loſt 
her eldeſt; ſon in 1331. What Aretin-wrote t her upon it is ſeaſoned with great praiſes, 
So the ſixth book of his Letters, page the fiſth (d). She had a ſiſter, ho was, very (4) Pari en- 
handſome even in her old age, and ho had rern 16 ty Nen 165g, in 
. e very few remarks in her article, which may not be lengthened. 
Teaſon ſhall add. here in this new edition, as a ſupplement to what I 
f OR */; u oer be Nin 


13 1 01 ein 1 


For 
haye ſaid already 
un orf} e 
110 3 111 00 | 1 11000014210 pe. ONW ane De 47 
of the ſhameful conduct of Marcus Antonius towards place of retirement. The fame J erom 
(12 Gratian. de his father. Ante omnes (12)\Colonniorum familia, .mag- whom I have unentioned above, who ſhewed mac 
1 Vir. na in croitate pollenſque pro ills (Oxſareſ flabat, cxjus seal to immortalize Jane of Aragon, 9 no. paing 
rag. princeps Martus Antonius, cum paulo ant# Aſcanium to ſound forth the praiſes of Mary. He did not con- 
patrem, à qus hoſtili odio diffidebat, infimulatum maje- tent himſelf” with uſing the ſtrongeſt expreſſions that 
flatis in cuſlodiam tradendum Neapoli curaſſet, 1 7 his imagination could turniſh him with in deſcribin 
oppidis intra finer Romane Feclgſiæ haud lamgè ab Urbe the perſections of this Lady ; but he alſo coll 
imperitabat. i. e. Above all the * Co- ſeveral pieces N gore ſhe had been ido- 
„% Jonna, S re, great lized by the gr: wits of the age, and cauſed them 
« way in the city, was on Crſar's fide. The prin- to be printed at the end of his commentary 


— 
k * 


— 


4320. 


| u 
« cipal of which family, Marcus Antonius (5D the Sonnet of Jenn Baptiſt of Azzia, Mat "ep 4 
« bearin inveterate hatred to his father, h Terza. This 


a | nnet was compoſed in praiſe of 7 1. 
« Httle re got him impeached of treaſon, and /fri/ima e excellenti/ima Sign Sigrota Henna 
«« impriſoned at Naples) governed ſome towns within Maria Aragona, Marche del Yaſto. This Com 
«© the territories of the Roman Church not far from mentary of Ruſcelli was printed at Venice, 1852, 
40 * N = a eee bog 1 6 r Wie 
G had a : was very handſome even pages. archioneſs is there ented as tl 
„ old age, ot. had a famous daughter Som * 


| here and Criterian of beauty ; fo that, to iſe the 
in law.) See what a Spaniſh author ſays of theſe three mentators words, the true way of knowing whe- 


Ladies... coſas no adrian drzirfe en laude y exalta- other women 1 other in beauty, is to 
tion de Ia Ferniufiſima Duqueſa de Tallacoza, Donna ee how far they reſemble her. Seconds che in altre a. 
Joanna de Aragon, muger de ſangre real, y th ſumm dra le fattezze del wolto & ti nim il corpo che hab. 
grade tafta, y buena ? Y anf de Donna Maria fu bian Jomiglianza,  Savicino poco d molto d quelle di 
Hermana, Marqueſa del Vaſo? Y de Dem Je- bei, cofi giudicare, che le Bellezze di quelle tali, fene 
te bel d Gonzaga, fu nucra (13)? i. e. What thi piu d meno perfette, come del Paragon dell' ora habbiam 
Spinota, Dialogo ** may not be faid in the praiſe and exaltation of det. Er da tale effempio, d idea, 3 piu tofle wero 


% n 


en laude de las es the moſt beautiful Ducheſs of Tallacoza, Donna Archetips qui is terra della vera Bellezza corporal, 
Maugeres, folio «« Joanna of Aragon, a woman of Royal Blood, and formar poi le y 71 4 ragiem, le mifure, i grads, & 
* « excellently and good? as alſo of Donna Ma- 4 tioni della Bellezza intra & perfetta (21). (2*) Rogen, 
ria her ſiſter, Marchioneſs del Vaſto? and of Don- i. e. We are to obſerye in other Ladies What ſimili- 2 1 
«© na Ifabel de Gontaga her daughter in law.” Don- * tude in the, features of the face and the Ae Sw 
na Maria of Ares, fiter of Jane, was the wife of © tion of the body they bear to her, and as they Marcbeſe tells 
Alfonſo d' Avalos, Marquiſs of Guaſt, one of he moet more or leſs reſemble her, we may judge their 7:rza ala d 
Captains of Charles V. Sorbiere calls her Marchi- © beauty to be more or Jeſs as gold is tried v Sign Mar 
oneſs de V and ng gs among the 2 . q 8 Wi 57 | - 
14) Sorbiere, women (14). ome, who was very full in idea, or rather Arc true perſonal beauty N 
Kr pat places her amongſt the long-liv'd beauties ; we may form afterwards the rule, the reaſon, the 
after relating the compliments which the Grand *. meafure, the degree of the portion of 
Prior of France made her in a very numerous com- perſect beauty.” He makes her no leſs beautiful 
pany, that her autumn ſurpaſſed all the 1 a thi Y 5 y Gira v 
mers of thoſe in the aſſembly, he _ that ſhe ing had the honour to ſee her and hear her ſpeak 
was in truth ſtill a very handſome and amiable Lady, I and 
nay, cu exceeded her two daughters, . who "were two 
| wery beautiful young Ladies, tho" ſhe was at that time 
15) Brantome, wigh fixty years of age (15). The Grand Prior (16) 
Galantes, aut ſmitten with her immediately 3 but tho“ he was -ald tifh 
tam. 2. Page 23s — 4 in love with the mother, yet he made his ad- Puna & Paltra Bellezza, che a gh ecchi del corpo & A 
( It was Frna- to the eldeſt daughter, 7 adombrar, la coſa, qui della mente gli þ rapproſentauwana della vera Bel. 
cis of Lorrain, i. e. to conceal the matter, Ar the end of fo del wolto ndor de gli occhi, dalla vi- 


General de Ga- years er more, Brantome * returned to Naples, ta della fauella, leggiadria & maecfia del ſem- 
of he found her but very little altered, and ſtill Hand- biante, & dalla naraviglia di modi & delle manj- 
Duke of Guiſe. ſome enough, as he ſays, ts make one break a command. ere weramente angeliche, ſlette lunga przza tra ſe eſe 
This journey to ment with her either in ad or deſire. She died at attenito, & Aupefatio, & dalla fomma Bellezza de 
Naples was made Chiaia, in the houſe of Don Garzias of Toledo, corpo, che primicramente geri ua a a occhi ſuai, do- 
in . Nov. 9, 1568, (17). 1 do not remember Brantome wea tofto refokyerfi, che guef's Aff lui da amarſi 
(37) Combendis ANY Where to have made mention of the ſiſter of this /opra qgn* alta coſa mortale. _ * col 
dell” Iftoria del Lady. It is true be in one place ſpeaks of the wife penfiero d guella. dell anime, che gli ſi rapproſentava 
Regno di Napoli, of one Aſcanio Colonna, who paſſed for the greateſt per quei modi & 27 grelle maniere gia = A mu- 
| tava di opinione, & riſalverſi, che quella ſola Bellezza 
| ſteal away to make a preſent of her to the Grand del” Animo, doveſſe come coſa divina & celeſte, con in- 

(a8) He ſhould Siggior; but he calls her Signora Livia (18) A tera humilta & divatiane adorarſi (22). i. e. * John (22) Ruiali, 

| 10 : *© Baptiſta Giraldi Cinthio being on a time intro- ibid. 

8 ject of this article, tho? by the deſcription Mhich . duced to this moſt divine Lady, and contemplating 
der the article of Auguſtin Nipbus gives of her beauty, we muſt think with the greateſt attention, the beauty both of her 
GONZAGA. . her not ies elfe en dither of inſpixing Barba- body and mind, that of her body fer fee 
an- 


(x9) Brantome, roſſa with ſo bold a * Thuanus has ſpoken the luſtre of her eyes, the ſweetneſs of her 

Dane: Ila. pas. of this Mary of Aragon: 

283. a „ gelical air and manner, ſtood a long time aſto- 
treat of this Lady, Dragul en... Auariam inſilam ** niſhed and ftupified, and was ready to determine 


_ 1552. pag» ** ſtrong fortified caſtle fituated been rock. betwixt beauty of her mind, he changed his opinion, . and 


| t mo in ed „ came to his zeſolution, that this alone ought, as 
5 Aragon widow to Alfonſus Avalus aft 71 - 


I « humility 


ARA 
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y from Rome in the year 18 
Hiſtorian of the Duke of Alva. 
died in the month 23 

Ri- of the holy Sacrament in 15755 ground Coſto, Comperdio 
r dave at Rome (1)j...-She was very: Uberal os the: Jeſiaies ir the rebuite de eimrelr of & de fe 


« humility and dewetioß.— The Madrigal, which he * the 0 in regal to the 5 +45 Fd 
compoſed upon this problem, is at the of this paſ- «+ The Dake contin! 14 e. and * 


re 
<* tired into Campania, accompany'd by her ſo 
HJ A gallant author... . dedicated ſeveral U Hor. =. 


i and eſcorted by a ſquadron of Horſe, which the 
to temple.) This we Cannes Jo. He pub- ec n her, to do her honour 
liſhed at ce, in 1566, a Dialogue intitled, / © than to any occaſion had for it (23). (23) Ne du Duc 
del Tempio della Signora Danna Giovanna Ara- It will be proper, before we. conclude this article, “ Abbe, liv. 4- 
. It is a of a hundred and twenty one to ſay ſomething of the misfortunes of her husband. <>?" 19: Pt: 
des, where the elogies of ſeveral perſons of the fair He vas priſoner in the New Caſtle at Napler, having 15306. 
are artfully interwoven with thoſe of the Goddeſs been accuſed by his own fon of hereſy, and conſpiri 


of the Temple. KY his Catholick Majyeſt (24); and when the (24) Ibid. chap. 
Oi on if fuk grainy Afr arrived at Napls, in he year 156, he wee 36 
ls which e to flee Rome in 1556.) to fee hi in kb pris 26), and heard all that be (25) Ibid. p. 342. 
8 I And 7 n Hier of the (25 0 at th (25) Ibid. p. 342 


of had to ſay to him, . +»... be comforted the good old man 
Alva pri in Latin at Salamanca, 1669, and in as LF he could, MY him pgs by caſtle 
French at Paris, 1699. Jane of Aragon, mother for his priſon, having till that time been confined to a 
„ of Marcus Antonius Colonna, Ducheſs Dowager of /Jittle chſe Tower 3 le relieved the diſtreſſes he was re- 
«« Palliano, . . remained at Rome, being detained duced to, as well with money our 


bein f of bis, own purſe, 
EF as by allotting him a penfion out of hi | 


| s ſon's eſtate... . 
g / is Notwithſtanding he did not reftore bim —* — 
« by reaſon of the trace, and the ways being left his accuſations bei 


fupported by too great 4 number 

«© open, the Ducheſs went out of Rome 2 foot, of probable circumſtances, and believed by a great ma- 

% with her two daughters, pretending ſhe going ” people not to be without a firong foundation. Beſides 

< to divert herſelf in a vineyard, lying at ſome di- oni thereby have offended Philip, who kept Aſca- 

«« ſtänce from the ramparts. Tho' ſhe was very old mius prijſentr the reſt of his days, thi without depri w- 
- yet ſhe kept walking on foot till ſhe was ing him of thoſe comveniences and advantages which 
W- 6 the watch and centinel ; after which ſhe of the Duke bad indulged him. 

ol rian remarks that this fac (26) hat ne- (26) That is, 
5 4c i ver been thoroughly cleared up, and he blames Count the Accuſation 
= 6 ; 


Noel for accuſing the Duke of Alva of having be- of Aſcanio Co- 


. Louiſa de Luna. He had feve- 


M 
« from the city into the camp, urged | children who all died pry ne daughter (27 T 
2 The Ducheſs was charmed named — 4p the - 19 


f | Mary, who was heireſs to uchy of Mon- 2 Memoir com- 
« with the civilities of the 8 General, and ex- talto, and married in Sicily to Don Francis de Mon- municated by 
<< prefſed her gratitude in a thouſand thanks. How- cade, Prince of Paterno (27). | Monſ. Minutol:, 
ever, ſhe could not be perſuaded to 1 has n 


ARAGON (ISABELLA OF) daughter of Alphonſus Duke of Calabria, fon of 
Ferdinand King of Naples, was wife of John Galeas Sforza Duke of Milan. This Duke 
was under the tuition of Lewis Sforza his uncle, before his marriage, and was no leſs 
fo after he had eſpouſed Iſabella” of Aragon in the year 1489 (a) with much magnifi- () Corio, H/. 
cence LG: he counſels of this Princeſs, who was as ambitious as fair, gavehim the courage 1 _ . 
to ſhew that he would fully enjoy all his rights (>), but he had to do with a ſtrong party ; »- 4" 2, 10d. 
i ne. Charle: his tutor was the moſt intriguing man in the world, and the moſt capable of maintaining 4 
1. himſelf againſt the juſt ons of his nephew, He fell in love with the Prince 
Iſabella the firſt time he ſaw her; and, as ſhe was at preſent no otherwiſe the wife of John 
Galeas than by proxy, he did not deſpair of marrying her, and excluding his nephew. 
He opened this deſign to the Princeſs, and aſſured her that ſhe ſhould more certainly 


(b) Varillas, 


command if ſhe married him, than if ſhe was the wife of | "This propoſe 4 
was ſtrongly rejected. The tutor ——— RI nephew, not to 
, ge g | | X conh 


[He ww yi John Galeas Horna Duke and his bride, when he received. them in his houſe at 
lan . . . . with much magnificence.) See Triſtan Tortona. Each courſe was. agcompanied with a kind 

us, an Author of that time (t), in Nuptiarum Opera, which the reſtoring, of theſe entertainments 
Mediolanenſium Deſeviptione. Father Menetrier quotes began, to render agreeable, mare by the grace of novelty, (2) Menetrier, 
in making him a pretty long ge out of him, which contains. the than by the other beauties, which have been given them des Repreſentari- 
live in 1672. Deſcription of the ma ſupper that-Bergonce /ince (2). * . , Alubyue, 
Botta, a Gentleman of Lombardy, gave Duke Galeas Page 157. 


(7) Konig is 
groſsly 


. 


25 conkuttichate- the-ma 
\ © - [BF In de mean time 
court of Na 


P · 210 T1220 


Galeas, but he did not renounce his veng 


cauſed his on marriage with Iſabella to be ne 
Ferdinand ſeemed to agree to it; but the Duke of Calabria would not 
(c) mid. liv, 3. Conſent to it (c). Lewis Sforza was therefbre obliged to deliver up the 
eance, 


/ 


ARA 


; and it is ſaid i that he even made uſe of avi 


magical girdle 
at the 


prey to John ( Crier . 
be deſtined Labella 6f Atagbt for a f. , . 


& bara eft ; e9 qui. 


principal victim. He abridged! her of ſeveral things which ſuited either with her'taſts 2 Gele, . 
(4) Thid. H.. 2. or her di verſion (d), and ne married a Princeſß, who diſputed! every thing with hens egen, 


pag» 157. 
faction, which well deſerves to be deſeribed 


d 
a * Fa ub), us 
The young Iſabella had fo! mayy vexations to go through in this conflict, and in this e be. 
1 that ſhe gavr het father and her grand 1 C . he $47 
father to underſtand that if they did not take 


her but of that miſery, ſhe would attempt, her hae 


and what in- 


2 See the note her own - life (e). Theſe Princes were in no condition to bring Lewis Sforza to reaſon Þ- John Gals, 


for he was one of the inſtruments of drawing the French into Italy, which ruined the {{ e ber 


whole houſe of A 


ragon that reigned at Naples. He carried, his. wickedneſs ſo far as to. i. 


% to be taken off 


make away with his nephew (f) [DJ. It would be in vain to ſay that John Galeas died, he without: 


3 it is ſaid that "uſe "was male of a magica 
dle.) Guiccardini fays there was ſuch _a_ report, 

that all Italy was pe! of the truth of it. E 

(3) Guiccardini, and oe he (3), che quand» 1/abella fighwola 

I. pag- 15. A Alfonſo a = conghugner „ col mario, Lodevico come 

la widde, inathorato ui bei defidero ortenerla ov moglie 

Vi La 


en Foy ſn — od ERIE: 


dal padre : & a queſto effetto "opera ( cofs fu 
Auto per tutta Ttaha) con incantamenti à ton malie 
che | Giovan Gale 1 molti mei impoten- 
te alla tae i de Mirrimoni : Tz quel coſa 
Ferdinando harebbe acconſentity, ma Alfonſo „ , 
onde | Lodowice eſcluſo di queſta Heranra, preſa altra 
maghte & havutone fightooli, wolth tutti i penfiert a traſ- 
ferire in quegli il Ducato di Milano. i. e. It is 
< certain, that when Iſabella the daughter of Al- 
«« phonſus went to be joined to her husband, as ſoon 
as Lewis ſaw her, being enamoured with her, he was 
«« defirous of obtaining her for his wife from her fa- 
«« ther; and to {s this the better (as was at that 
time believed all over Italy) he made uſe of in- 
„ chantment and witchcraft, ſo that John Galeas 
„% was incapable of conſummation for many months. 
Ferdi conſented to his propoſal, but Alphon- 
« ſus refuſed ; upon which Lewis being excluded 
<< from any hope, took another wife and had chil- 
„ dren by her, and turned all his thouglits on tranſ- 
«« ferring upon them the Dukedom of Milan.“ Mr. 
Varillas, as far as I have been able to obſerve, ow 
not touch upon this particular: he. contents, himſell 
with ſaying, that Lewis Sforza hindred the cumſumma- 


(4) Varillas, tion of the marriage for above three months (4). He 
Hiſt. de Louis | lainly enough, that the hindrance came only 
XI. lv. . Pa8* from the two parties, being not ſuffered to come to- 
47: ; gether for he ſays the father of the brige thought bis 

| engaged . . . . not to ſuffer Lewis Sforz4. to fe- 


e the new married couple any longer; that be 

threatned to complain A all Europe, Thy raiſe 

Varillas, # up in arms to avenge bis quarrel (5). is was a 

55 de Charles — piece of malice and a very Wa ell violence 
VIII. liv. 3. pag» of the Guardian. | 

_ [CJ The kind of faction, with which ſhe had to deal, 

deſerves to be deſeribed.] As Mr. Varillas ſeems to 

have ſucceeded in deſcribing this, I believe the rela- 

tion of his own words here will be thought a curious 

paſſage. It belongs ſo much the e to 

this article, as it ſexves to ſhew the humour, and 


. qualities of the mind of Iſabella of Aragon. Lewis, 


Sforza gave up Iſabella to his nephew. . . and, 
<© to. procure her a rival who-ſhould controul her on 
«©, all occaſions, he ſought out the Princeſs Alphon- 
<«« ſina, daughter of Hercules d' Eſte Duke of Ferrara. 
„ Alphonſina was like Iſabella in every thing, only. 
«ſhe was not ſo handſome. They were 


to reproach one another with in this point, at 
—— EN N bY 
great grandfather «© They were exceſhivelyHigh-ſpirited, which. a 
. dom very great We de e.g 
dinand Iſabella's © mere out” of glory than diſpoſition. Iſabella had 
grandfather by ** reſolved upon marriage, and Alphonſina aſpired to 
the father's fide, “ it, with a greater wk 
were baſtards. 4% of their hugbands*? their 
chem were fond of luxiry ;- and the they had 
% been brought up we bothin but parſimony was 


_ 1 eſteemed,” yet they. were prodigal, and had a h 
4 wivur of ſpending as 22 Wc power, 


„„ 
=" 


full of 
«« 'their- birth to no purpoſe, ſeeing they had 2 


both their Genealogies 


NN power 
an o Both of 


; of „% by poiſon. 


„The Duke of Ferrara did not dellbertte a mo- 
ment, whether he ſhould grant Alphonſina to Lewis | 
«© Sforza, He had ho portion to give her, and be- 
* ſides, there was room to hope that ſhe would 

4 Ducheſs of Milan. She was therefore readily ſent td 
« Lewis Sforza, who had two ſons ſucceſſively by 
« her. This fruitfulneſs gave her occaſion to inſult 


Iſabella, who had lain in the ſecond time of a 


6% daughter: but jealouſy had already ſown di ' 
&« between them. Alphonſina could not bear the 
« beauty of Ifabella ould be commended in her 
„ preſence, becauſe ſhe imagined that ſhe was re- 
% proached at the ſame time with the want of it; 
«« and Iſabella was no leſs diſguſted at the extraordi- 
« nary hanours which were, paid to Alphonſina, be. 
% cauſe ſhe thought they were due only to her. They 
ce both lived in the ſame palace, and both eat at the 
« ſame table. Every day they had an infinite num- 
«« ber of occaſions to augment their averſion, and 
«« the Courtiers, furhiſhed Lon with the greateſt part. 
% They were very afſiduous about Alphonſina, becauſe 
« her husband diſtributed the favours ; and went to 
« Iſabelly only for form ſake. She was quite in de- 
« ſpair, and it was this neglect ay well as the little 
* money that was, afforded for her diverſions, chat 
* made her write to her father and grandfather, that 
«« ſhe would attempt her on life if they did not de- 


„ liver her out of captivity. Alph » for her 
te E of Iſabella, that to get rid of 
e her, ſhe ſollicited Lewis Sforza her husband to make 


* her Dutcheſs as he had promiſed her, and to add 

„the quality of Duke of Milan to that of Admini- 

« ſtrator of this Duchy (6).” Mr. Varillas had faid (6) varittas, 179. 

in the ſame Hiſtory (7), that Iſabella, had written 1 4e Charles 7111. 

the Duke of Calabria r and ta the King of Na- lv. 3. b. 211. 

ples 2 ters, q og the greater (7) See p. 158. 
are fill remaining (8), wherein ſhe complained ; 

of her A in the moſt pathetic termi. She (V) — 4 

painted them in @ manner ſe lively as was enough to Hiftry of Ber 

draw tears from the moſt obdurate eyes : pretend. "4r4in Corte. 

ed ſhe had enſlaved herſelf only out of obedience, and 

threatned to lay vialent hands on herſelf, if ſhe was 


not ſoon ſet at liber. 
D] Lewis Sforza carried his wickedneſs fo far as to 


male away with his nephetb.] I ſhall make uſe again 


of Mr. Varillas's own words. This is what he fays 

under the year 1494, after having conducted his King 

as far as Pavia. Lewis Sforza, being perſuaded 

«« that it was time to get rid of his nephew Duke 

* John Galeas, had, as is faid, given him ſome of 

* thoſe flow poiſons, which produce conſumptive 

„ ſymptoms in tit human body; to give a greater 

probability to the repott which was ſpread at the 

ame time, that the diſorder of this young Prince 

% came only, from too great a fondneſs for the 

beauty of his wife. The Phyſicians had no hopes 

of his cure, when the King, as he paſſed through 

Pavia, Where he lay fick, could not forbear vi- 

* ſiting him. His Majeſty did not ſpeak to him 

* about any buſineſs, becauſe Lewis Sforza had made 

* ſuch preſſing inſtances to be preſent at this inter- 

% view, which they did not dare to refuſe him. He 

% only ſhewed his concern to {ee his couſin german *F * They were the 

. in ſo miſerable a condition, and endea voured to ſons of two ſiſ- 

„ flatter him with ſome 

LN 4 Galeas, who found — dying, and never Savoye 

« queſtioned its being chro the wickedneſs of his 
25 PAs ""y div! ttt: | 5 uncle, 


$ of recovery but 6s, Princefles of 


— - 


crowd 
— * — 30. Hiſtorians run that way, Bernardin Coro (12), Peter 
; 2 — * Bembus (13), Vianoli (14), &c. "= 
6 26> 20 [F] She I within the ſpace of fore years her huſ- 


of being too fond of his wiſe z the tradition, which has imputed. his death to the ambition 
of "as k | to Naples, after the French 
I n King Frederick was obliged to ſurrender. 
ion of Lewis XII, in 501 (g She did not go out of mourning for/a, long '# 


: » 


her brother, her uncle, and her ſon [ FJ. The chief conſolation ſhe had left was to ſee 
that Lewis Sforza, her perſecutor, expiated his crimes in France, in a hard captivity, 
which ended only with his death. She had another conſolation, as ſenſible, or perhaps 
ore ſenſible than this; that her only daughter, Bonna Sforza, was married to Sigiſtriond 
ing of Poland. She. retired into à city of che Kingdom of Naples, which had been 


time; ſhe loſt within, the * of a few years her grandfather, her hüſband, ber father, ffn, p. 47. 


;) Jovius, Eig. Ladies dreſſed like brides, AI the fy ran to this ſight (i). It were to be: wiſhed: for 
i 


5. pag- 422- her memory, that we could here fin 


of the gallantries of Proſper. Colonha, with very little regard for her. reputation 61. 
Her daughter, the Queen Dowager of Poland, being retired to the ſame part I the 
Ge. nan 1 os 1 | & King dom 


x " "yy * 3%. 12 ; 74 ee , 4% BREE. 
«© uncle, took advantage of this conjuncture. He band, ber father, her | brother, ber uncle; ber for} 
«© had now no longer any concern about himſelf, ard Paulus Jovius eloquently deſcribes this long ſeries of 
„thinking only of his ſon and daughter, whom he misfortunes, but he has not always the order 
«© was to leave in the world, he recommended them of them: he has placed the death of the husband 
„to the King with abundance of tears, which ſhew- before that of the grandfather. As to the fon of our 
ed ſufficiently, that if his Majeſty did nos taltce par- Princeſs, he fays the French took him away from 
««. ticular--care of them, he foreſaw that they would his mother, and carried him to France, to make him 
be poiſoned as well as himfelf. The Ducheſs his a Monk, and that he died by a fall from his horſe. 
wife to compleat the tragedy; threw herſelf at the In vendtione currentis equi lapſu in Heduis exanimatus 
King's feet; according to the Italian Authors, who - eſſe © mareiaretur. Hunc enim wel invita depoſcentibus 
_ «© axe in this point more to be credited than Commines, tradiderat, d quibus cucullati ſacerdotis habitu 
« who will have it to be at the feet of Lewis Sforza. in opulent? ſacerdotii cœnobium  idcirco cumjectus furerat 
«« She was too haughty to ſtoop ſo low as that; ar { 4 
«« if ſhe could have brought herſelf to it, ſhe'was too Bernardin Corio gives a moving deſcription 


* 
* * 


. 
- 
f 
f 
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„ well convinced that her ſubmiſſion would be to no grief” into which this Princeſs was plunged, when ſhe r 2 
or” . | She did not { of her children, be- at once her husband in the grave, her ſon ex- 
cCauſe ſhe ſuppoſed the tears of her husband would 


have their effect in this point: ſhe em 
for her father, and the King made her no other re- 4a Is 
« ply, than that the expedition of Naples was too broffo,-e-le 'campane in ſegno de lttitia fece ſomare, il morto 
=o Paco; to be left unfiniſhed curpo di Givvanne Galeazo anchora efſendo nel Domo 


arillis (9): WY 
9 LI # unnd be in vain to ſay , Fob Galeas r ranto d cun- 
III. liv. 3. p. died of being t00 fond of his wife : the tradition of bis il 
59.5 4 - in | 


| F of 04 L adi 10 miſerands e pietoſo caſo. 1 : ſua mugs. 
being poiſoned. ye, Guiccardini acknow- lire a Pavia con li poveri figholetti weſftiti de lugubre. 
ledges that the was ; but nevertheleſs he weſtiment?, come pregionera fi recluſe entro una camera, 

ives as the general opinion of all Italy, that this e gran tempo ftette giacendo fopra la dura terra,” the 


Ai credette uni ver ſalmente per tutta Italia, cbe & fufſe drura effere quella de la ſciagurata e infelice 77 — 


e ente quando Carlo lo wifitd, afferms letti a canto orbati de oghi. bene, il e fratello-con 
32 —_—_— PS XY che la caſa ſua e dal ee ; ik 1 — 


| dubitafſe che ſe era ſtato weleno, non gli fuſſe ftatd da- Beatrice ſua . „ CK _—_— 
OS era del zio (10). Jovianus Pontanus' affirms, 4 oeeupata l Signoria. i. e. Duke i 
(20) Guicciardini #9 Per Ihe e . | 
t. 7: 10g: 27. GG plain terms of this abo- viſited the church of St. Ambroſe, and cauſed 
=! cm. 1494. minable crime of Lewis Stora. Ludevicam Sfortiam, * the tnll.to Ne 
; pubeſcentem primo, dein adoleſcentem jam ætatem being ſtill in the Dome uncovered, his piteous 
7 nis Galeatii fratris filii Medi s Ducis pro. caſe being as it were univerſally bewailed and la- 
curatione hactemus ac patrocinio tutatus- eft ſuo,  venens. ©* mented.  Ifabella his wife being at Pavia with her 
illum 3 media ſuftulift: civts, advene, peregrini, pf Ml wotar N mourning habits, 
| 122 **, ſhut herſelf up in a chamber as a priſoner, and con- 
homi tinued a long time lying on the hard ground, with- 
bus etiam cout ſeeing the light. Every reader muſt needs 
<<- perceive the hard caſe of this diſconſolate Ducheſs, 
and a heart harder than adamant will melt at the 
% Jean. © patron, te John, Galens Mis brother's ſon, 5 N *« conſideration. of the- anguiſh of this miſerable and 
Pontan. de Pru- ** and with impunity, declared to have poiloned him, unlappy wife, who at the ſame time ſaw the death 
„ rat ce of a young and moſt beautiful conſort, the loſs of 
n 
46 pri every thing ; father brother with 
av their family driven out of the Kingdom of Na- 
bus, Hif. Venet. “ the moſt dreadful imprecations.” «« ples, and Lewis Sſorza with his in the 
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: 
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Vol. II. 
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* (15) Jovius, 
. E lib. 5. 


(rb) Jovius, 
Eleg ier. p. 424+ 
(1 ) Monſ. Va- 
ri 3, in the Hiſ- 
toire de Lows 
XIE L lib. I: pag. 
47, fays, that 
Louis Sforza 
finding himſelf 
compelled to go 
out of the Duchy 


of Milan, made 


over to the Du- 
cheſs Iſabella the 
Duchy of. Barri 
and the Principa- 
lity of Roſſano, 
which had been 
given him as a 
recompence for 
having re-eſta- 
bliſhed the wry 
of Aragon on the 
throne of Naples. 


| br later,” Sorius ocius ſors exitura. 
by | My. Rite, in che Leon ce e "his Fore) Hrough La, 


4. 
Kingdom of Naples, there followed this ' example bf het mother 


H) 3 * true is it that 
it is che moſt common and the moſt inevitable ſtumbling block to glory and —— | 
tk. n 


women, Wer them to tee in 2 publiele character. | They" ate od 


1 


ried by 


* 

was i, hai dani} ho tries of Proſfer rations! poſſea vici, a obs 

very little: x 0 nn tt uſe, - chi & wy yt 

N From | us .Jovius, in the e * bibetic, raliguit, ſons "ac bonis 1 

hi made of this Princeſs, concludes with a The. 2 FLA in r egeftate & 4 deceffit 1 8 

which contains the Kory. * æterum in hac im i. e. mother of , 1555, pag. 

wirtutic. find i ' Fulmer dun melliberiter © Cieildtasg Ae 8 2 of Poland being 326. 

pudoris decus perfirinecit, ph wn . << weary uf her fon, left Poland, came. ito Lay, 

rente ætate impenetrabilem pudicitiam pr — 3 206 men F at Venice er 

ith _— etatis fen,  Profperum {6m ibs «« getting, on board ey, ſhe went | mg ' Apulia to 

cultum & officium pos dus tribuentem, Jeers procacem 15 Ban, paſſeſion er which was 
r admitteret (16). 10 eſtate K Houſe of Aragon and her Dowry. 

daughter, . this' There rr 

cramp —_—_ — tans ellis moe lf « differently ſtom her former courſe. of life, 

1 than Paulus Jovius 972 of the «<< a diſhonourable familiarity wi th ons Papas, 
5 ap Tat * whom ty eds all by. _—_— 
ſages : Bodem 2 Bona Yori 2 7 A ing her own children, — havin 

e Poloniee Regie parent, .... filii perten, Sarma- t ſtroyed boch her reputation and fortune di 

2 reliaa, is hahiam unt, bonerifice Venetiis ex- © loiig after in the greateſt want and infamy .” Thus 
ta ft .... . unde paratam triremem conſcendens in ſpeaks Thuanus of the Queen Dowager of Poland. 
lids ad Barium navigavit, cujus urbis poſſeſſio He affirms, that after having ruined her fortune and 

gentilitio Aragonie gentis dotale & hereditarium reputation the died in poverty and a What 

Were Ninh ak genres  diffentiente 2 privre vite can we add to this elogium ? 0 | 


ARAGON (MARY OF) wife of the Emperor Ohe III, and 9 e of a King 
of Aragon, ſcandalized her character by her wantonneſa, which at laſt brought her to the pu- 
niſhiment of being burnt by fire. She had the addreſs to rr her waiting woman a young 
man, whom ſhe loved, and diſguiſed in a woman's habit (4). It muſt not be aſked whe- (4) Sun mul. 


88. . PIC 
Our Iſabella died the 11th of F 11524, a5 is mentioned in her e epinaph, 


(* of 
Ene 


cumduxit ju venem 


ther ſhe uſed moderation'; her conſtitution, and the conſtant n tell ſufficiently 57 ootice.c- 


Got frid. Vi- 
0 be Hronic Part 

Alb. Krantz. 
. in 
Otbone III. Sigo- 
nius, quoted by 
Maimbourg ; 


Decadence de 


Empire, P · 118. 


that her pretended waiting woman — not want employment, that ſhe. attended all 2, 2 2 7 5 
ror having perceived this ſecret villany, was Wil- sls 


the motions of the Court. The uidem c 
ling to lay the ſhame intirely on Empreſs, and fo in preſence - of many witnefles e. 
he made the young man be undreſt, bo ep nga Ts he condemned him 1 


« She carried a 
to the fire, He was ſo good-natured;as.not. to if) he hoped ſhe would . =_ = 
reform her conduct for the future, but he was deceiv 2 became deſperately i in « gifguriſcd in a 


love with a young Count near Modena, and ſoon IT 1 ter declaration to him; for ſhe * 17 dnp 
was readier to court than be courted on ſuch occaſions. The Count being as chaſte a8. enjoyed every 
fair, withſtood all her advances, or rather the. violent attacks that were made upon him, . 4, Fung bag 
bur if. in that he imitated Joſeph, he had not the ſame good fortune to get rid of her for « yung vo 
a priſon. The Em complained whe ſtd that this Count had ſpoken to her o 2 
love, and dema that this preſumption ſhould not go unpuniſhed. © The credulous 25, i. 
Otho did not fail to behead the acculed... But ſee how. n turn. The 
Count ſeeing himſelf condemned, and; ing for-no merey, and. being nevertheleſs un- 
willing to unravel the whole myſtery; had made his wite promiſe chat: ſhe would juſti- 
fy him to. Otho as well as the could. ' She kept her word to him, preſerved his 
head, and took an opportunity, when the Em ror. was giving juſtice in a general Aſ- 
ſembiy, Which he held in the midſt of a great p — acentia; ſhe. took, I fay, this 
time to demand that — murderer of her buſſ and ſhould "be iſhed. -. The * 
who did not know her, promiſed her juſtice, accordin the rigour of the | 
Upon that the "Counteſs Thewed him the head of her h Na. and offered to juſtify his 
innogence. by the proof of the fite. Her bn a accepted. A red hor irgn. was 
brought; ſhe took it, and held it as long as they demanded without being burnt, and then 
aſked boldly for the head of Otho, who was convicted of being the murderer of her huſband; 
0 Was con with having the Empreſs . whom Otho condemned to be 
7 is happened about the end of the ten ery... 
FO IL {GABRIEL D). Ambaflſador of France to Conſtantinople, under 

— of Henry II, was a Gentleman of Gaſcoigne,” who worthily acquitted himſelf 
of his employ ws The Conſtable "Montmorenci, examining the © overture that 
Pope Paul Th had, made him, that the only way to take Placentia out of the hangs, ds of 
the Emperor was to b bring the Turkiſh Fleet upon the coaſts of Naples and Sicily, 1 7 
ed the The his Maſter to negotiate that affair with Soliman. They choſe Aramont for 
this buſineſs. He was neithier leſs ſteilful nor leſs experienced then La Foret, Rincon, and 

ſulin, wo had . him in this Embaſſy. He ſet him friends ar the Port, 
W 2 1. him free acceſs, and ſecret audiences ; he knew how to turn things ſo 
well, char he reconciled Soliman, Who had been 1 a lickle againſt the French. 


e remained was e about what Bene 


EN 
* 
ST, T3 


ar The Anicts io when and dive. "Mr. Bk N ce har 207 of Tripoli 
was taken in September 1551. It appears thas he unn France in 1552. [CRIr. REM 


7 =D 


Sorge 


ARA 147 
be employed, for which reaſon 1 ere PENS" ich luis 
Maſter how to employ n The Ning and ne 
Conſtable told him they had N Ns ld be 
eaty to make hemſetyes mafterd of 1 4 che Turkiſn and French Flects' attacked 
them at the ſume tiene. He partad e ene, it to che Gran 
Seignior, but as ſoon as he was Pine ar Males was inftantly deſired by: the'Grand 
Maſter ( 4) to go and find the Turkiſh Generals who had wen Tripoli in Barbary, (a) ws : 
— to 8 his credit, and the N ft ty) Henry II, to oblige them to raiſe. the f * Ometa named | 

with this, and appeared at 2 f the Turks when their batteries "6 


Dee He had many conferences with b Baſſaggand with: Dragut, in which ) See the judg- 
gin 0h them that they were: engaged in an e entirely 7 to the treaty —_—_ 3 
which Soliman was going to conclude with France, ſince his Hig agreed to at- conduct by Mr. 


tack only the Erhperor, and that Tripoli belonged to the Order. of Via They an- 1 . ge - 
ſwered him that the Knights of Malta were perjured, ho notwithſtanding the oath they . 
had made to Soliman, — they were treated with ſo much honour upon their leavin 1 
Rhodes, inceſſantly e hoſtilities againſt the Turks. They added that had orders ©” 

to drive them out of Africa, and that they could not delay the execution this ones, 
Aramont did not want excuſes, nor replies; and. ſeeing he could not gain any thing of 
Sinan Baſſa, he reſolved to ſet out in haſte for! U e to obtain of Soliman, if it 

was poſſible, that they ſnould not take 817 credit and intrigues were not 
i to the Baſſa, he could not obtain to continue his Journey till after the tak - 
ing of Tripoli. He ſaved the life and liberty of the French that were in that place, and 
was alſo at a feaſt to which Sinan and Dragut invited him after their conqueſt. Charles 
2 2 was too a Politician not to make uſe of this event: he took occaſion from 

bliſh that France had contributed to the taking of Tripoli. Henry II did, all he 


8 to anſwer this complaint AJ. I have not had time to ſearch into the conſequence 
of the negotiations and adventures of Aramont. I know very well that ſometimes his 


bo x Sem were intercepted, and that the Emperor made uſe of it to reproach. the French 
(+) Vuillas, their intelligence with the Turks [BJ. The relation of his age * in manu- 
4% de le . whe in the . of f M. de Aae, ve 


pag- 200. 


Ys FT ++ have 


| com © therefore we are of opinion tat this report i pread 
1 either juſtice, or reaſon.” .'The Kin 
ma- France did or al to produce this anſwer in al is 
— He 1) hp of Males ac d > a6 of having driven courts ' of Europe, to ſhew” that his enemies 'vented 
2 | 3 . Thu; re- wrongfully. and without foundation every thing that 
year 1551- See futing this accuſation declares that the Conſtable under might render him odious. Fas literas. . Haften Rex 
Thuanus a/ſe, lib Montmprenci, ' Who was very powerful at that time, per Oratores ſuas paſſim - publicari- 72 gud publica- 
7: Pag. 1555 had pt — to teitif/ to tone compreſſis Caſarianmrum  querelis ac rumoribis, 
. evulgaza i Gallici no#tiinis invidiam fama pariter con- 


ML A. | , This dee. quievit (4). That was ſufficient to \ſhew that the (4) 1dein, ibis 
has ſeen letters wherein the ble E 
—— — of concern for the Toſs” of Tripo- thoſe who, did nat love France themſelves 


ms cannot be ſuſpected of any eaſily. We imagine ; char difficulty, when it ſuits 

gue AZ 5 were written to a — GC we ma 

en TS 7 6 E 
Reed 


Hl 
25 
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| ren or 0 BY oe ne ble fource of file judg: 
d to this conqueſt of the Ottomans, ments 3 but provided ſerve our purpoſe, we are 
r, to in no great pain about 

ſpread, toaſk [B] Aramont's intercepted letters were made » uſe of 
conducted himſelf in this af- t reproach the Fronch wwith. their: intelligence quith . 
| would ' cauſe Him Dd Twks.) Charles V, in a letter which he, wrote 
ſtiſed, ' as the caſe” required, if he was ' found, in 1552 to the Princes and States af We is aſto- 
any fault ; but hoped the fame af if niſl that. the French Ambaſſador ſhould. think: the 
Ambaſſador wa had juſtified his maſter with regard to his 

not, 


be pleaſed to give a public teſti > dence with Soliman: Have 1 ays 
Grand Maſter's anſwer Any aer Mew ramont. « Memoits of Aramont drawn up at tinop 
in negotio nullum offictum prætermi et wut ordini ea „which confirm the truth of the alliance being ma- 
re-noftr* gratificaretur,' hoc enim à J. M. tnixe. ac re- na F Fort 
2 %. fbi e ee e ut quorum Fx a © a 19 8 Jam quod icatis cum 5 
'certo' cunitis oo ter ingit, purgatum: ex 
ee n. & | — 5 met, qua: pry ee _ poteſt ? me gene me habe 
habita nihil comperimus Aramontium Aramontii Gallici leg ati. aries Byzantii ſeriptos, 
dedi/fe, ant deditionis © ping Joh ot 


* & ad Regem per Caftam Ceuturionem quendam miſſos, qui 
Quinimo ex equitibur capi. Vat eum non ſecietatis cum Turcis in Cbriſtiaui nominis Principem initæ 


”m bnmni culpa vacare, © ah Bis Qs tolum or plenam em t Mr. Varillas obſerves, that ( lm, lid. 10. 
dine m Abi arif. 7 — nou 2 WF. the Pt A* 8 


dum . rance, — — eco 95 
rationem fattum kxiſtimamus ut is tumor King of. F in full 

n r ee with "the Infidels, n that purpoſe ſome 
7+ ſub fin, tm ight gratify i. as being earneſtly intercepted letters of | Aramgnt, 16 auhich it aua, eafy to 
2 religiouſly enjoined him by your Majeſty. Beſides, give an ill ſenſe, bec ile - truth was explained in 

© that it may appear maniſeſtly to *. Who is to be 7 but by;hakves (6). what have we te do with (6) Varillas, IN. 

% blamed for that misfortune, we have Collected proof an ill ſehſe, ſeeing. it wWas paſt all doubt that, Ara- 4 Hen? II. liv. 

% on all hands, and upon à dili t inquiry bn mont negotiated between France and — : 
no read to. N e on Aramont. We Port againſt the Houſe & Auſt ? Was not chas fuf- 

* har het rey Vl, ba hath af kcions, 12. [prove the. inane, Ef which. inp: bac te. 

that he is not only blameleſs, but ot Bo a mind to Henry II? The beſt” method chat A RTI 

© the * Order under obligations to him, and France could was not to conteſt the fa, hut te rere 


A RA 


993 


I Thayeuſt read a chi which ought to ſerve as an addition to this Anicle The Iles d'Or 
(% St. Lazare, 1H, Provence cba 1 d' Hieres, were raiſed to 4 112 laters from King 
4575 wel I in! e was — — 


Th 3 at the Parliament Aix; and with this Marg 
« France, 2 2 Ale the Lord of Aramond, Ambaſſador from France to Conſtantinople, to 2 in fief 
12 the King, at the expreſs charge 77 A in "af on: Ts Towers B25 2 

„ 222 Fs theo crowns (d) 4 5 8 00! 
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_— © i ole of of K. ſhewing that when NF hes ibs... . 
igen ts is not concerned, My 5 8 an the perſons, who could make (fa pre- 

invaſion of one's territofſes, one by” memorials, and make a hundred fine common 

to get aher whereever! one i] | V places? All that muſt be laid aſide ; we ſhbuld do 

N had a 2 our ſelves 'a great prejudice : We ſhould throw no 
Chriſtian Princes, Papiſts or not Papiſts, he wo! an bg tic = Oy þ ou x pn? gr get 

have known well eee on 

the Infidels, "OS WO SO 

than France did. He had much more — 

Francis, Wich him, the Turkiſh fleets would not have 


— — rea — 60 | #3 (5) Juvenal. Sat, (3)! 
been _ uſeleſs, as were with the French, who con- — | S. verſe 243. Pas 
conn ſo ill, wat we are either aſhamed of ** nl 5 Ein 

it chem, er make a jeſt of them when | ee bt nga 
— 1M ot thoſe times. Integrity would Sir Rob. Stapylton. 

. — 1 unſerviceable on theſe occaſions. It would 119-5" 0! . 
hinder us from reproachin our enemies with alliances Uſually in this Gwent lacks off reproachs, 
with Heese & or Infidels, when we eived our till we deſerve them ourſelves. 
eis io be ready to make the hes » If he 4 


ARATUS2 Greek Poet, was {back at Soli or Sole TA}, a city in che, 400 gow. 
riſned about the ing of che hundred and twenty fourth Olympiad, in the reign of 
Ptolomy Philadelphus Ke of re and Antigonus Gonatas King of Macedon, the 
ſon of Demetrius Polidtoetes. father's 28 was Athenodorus, and his mather's 
Lenodata, or accordin ing to others Letophila. He ſtudied under Dionyſius H 
and was familiar with King Antigonus abovementioned and his wife Phila [B]. He kad 
three brothers, Myris, Kalondas, and Athenodorus, who is faid to have been t firſt, that 
vindicated Homer's Poems againſt Zoilus. He was preſent at the 9 of Antigonus, 
andcontinued at his court the reft of his life (a). His Phenomena, which are ſtill extant, might /«) $ Ballet, 
perhaps give him a title to the character of an Aſtronomer, as well as of a Poet. He wrote gen - 
this Poem in Greek verſe, and it was tranſlated into Latin by Cicero, who tells us in his Foal Gree, F 
firſt book de Oratore, chat the verſes of Aratus are very noble and beautiful, but that the — "age 5 
Author did not underſtand Aſtronomy ; and it is ſaid/ that he borrowed his materials from ect. — 
= - Eudoxus. We ſhall give the judgment of Quintilian and other writers concerning this 75. 

4 Poet in the note'[C]. Cicero's tranſlation of his Poem is objected to by the Critics in 
\ feveral places; but theſe defects may ſufficiently be excuſed, by conſidering that he was 
very young when he made that — Our 1 had 'the honouf of being tranſlated 
into Latin by other hands beſides Cicero; for there is a tranſlation of him, which i pub- 6 

Jiſhed under the name of Germanicus Cæſar, and another under that of Feſtus Avienus. 

The Scholiaſt upon the ſixth Idyllium of Theocritus tells us, chat he was an intimate b 

friend of our Author,  There-is.a good edition of his Poem publiſhed” by Grotius: at 

Leyden in 4to 1600, in Greek and Latin, in which we have the text of Aratus with the 
Fragments of Cicero's Latin Verſion, which Grotius has ſup lied where it was defective, 
and 15 tranſlations 6 an and Ao * 1 anne — illuſtrated with 
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( / nat of . vr Site] Ii Gaz = „ esel e, nor any of the 
lived "Here amongſt the Cilicians, having 22 touch che — of 
——— ge, Nin 45" e « but 

2 n e. dwellers at * form the ch he had —— 

and a corrupt dia . dant uintilien K Hon atus wa mi fleurs 

was afterwards called Pompegps N cry e, ni_epijades, ni varieii poetique, —.— 

Great, Who tranſſ ſome * thither. de ces qualitts, gui touchent le caur de ceux ' hiſent 

BY He was | _—_ with Ber Anitigonus above: des wers 3 mais il ajoute qu'il ttoit fort capable d at- 

* | mentioned, a Phila.) Suidas mentions an euter le deſſeim gi avait entrepis. "This is undoubt- 
| Epigram, e N vt this Phila, who was the of Quintilian's 


1 8 » . 
,- % „ ww 


which | 
read Verſes ; 
adds, that he was very able to per- 


edly a very inaccurate 


(1) Cap. 1. 


2 "err to Macedon at the 
time on nu of Antigonus 
and Phila, and was greatl e andre fr 
in — tg, nm time of his 


00 We 1 the 3 N 
2 en a A f J Mr. Baillet ſays afterwards, bat Quintilian is mot 


mers this Poet in Note 

Quindtian in the NT of Þis In babies Ora- 
torice (t) obſerves, that his fubje& has nothing of the 

no variety, no fiftitious' perſons introduced 
ſpeaking, with the other ornaments, which have fo 
great an effect in other kinds of Poetry; however, 
chat he was very capable of executing the deſign which 
he . ', Arati materia motu barer, ut in qua 
nulla varietas, nullus afſetus, nulla perſina, cui uſſuam 


fit aratio ; Nei tamen operi, cui fe credidit. 


Mr. Baillet in his F ugemens de Savans (2) has 


rendered 
* hs paſſage" in this manner; the Di&iox' of Aratus 
TINO no flowers YE nor epiſodes, nor 


ſenſe ; Who as it appears from the latter part of 


the. - 
paſſage quoted above, intimates that Aratus did not 
in the 


to maintain the character of a Poet 


ſubjets. which he” treats of, and therefore confined - 


himſelf only to the verſification, And therefore what 


very * with Gy either wit 2 to his 
et? on . flrudture s Ferſe, is a 
in dat Se er Ulle is — 0) uh 
cenſuring the verſiſication of Aratus, that on the con- 
Ne Wi che a lays, that his Verſes 

are very beautiful and good ; 2 
Mr, Baillet obſerves, that his ſubject was not well 


aver By Poetry s Which he ſuppoſes to be the rea- | 


y W l Ludovico Caſtelvetro in his rern 
Art of Poetry e Ap a 
e real Poet 


(4) Ubi ſupra; 
pag! 429 


4) Aratus in 


ARA 


curious notes. It is evident that this Poet was highly valued among the Antients, ſiee 
we find ſo great a number of Scholiaſts and Commentators upon him ID], among whom 
ate Ariſtarchus of Samos, the two Ariſtyllugs the Geometricians, the two Evænetus's, 
Crates, Numenius, the Grammarian, Pyrrhus of Magneſia, one Thales, Zeno, and ſe- 
veral others, wWhoſe works are loſt (h). There are ſeveral other works alſo aſcribed to (+) 14cm, pati 
5 4 Virgil has tranſlated a great many entire lines from this Author [F]. St. 9 

Paul 


given a kind of ſanction to our Poet by quoting him [G]. 


[D] Scholiafts and Commentators upon him.] We 
have à catalogue of them at the end of the //agog:- 
cal Treatiſe publiſhed under the fiftitious name of Era- 
toſthenes or Hipparchus upon the Phenomena' of Ara- 
tus. But we are not to imagine, as Mr. de la Mon- 
noye obſerves in his Notes upon Mr. Bailler's F uge- 
nem des Skvans (3), that the Authors there mention'd 
to the number of thirty ſeven were all of them Com- 
mentators upon this Poet, ſince ſeveral of them only 
made ſhort remarks occaſionally upon ſome paſſages 
of his Poem; and Callimachus, who is 


among 
thoſe that commiented upon Aratus, 71 11 of 


him as an imitatbr of the Afronomics of ; 
[E] There are ſeveral other works aſcribed to bin.] 
Suidas mentions Hymns to Pan, eredecite, Tay, 
Aſtrology and Aſtrotheſy, a Compoſition of L 
erlpwroryonis,, an inzi$vrmo on Theopropus, an 390 


on Antigonus, an Epigram on Phila the daughter of 


Antipater and wife of Antigonus, an Anatomy on 
Pauſanias the Macedorfian, an Epicedium of Cleom- 
brotus, a Correction of the Odyſſey, and ſome Epiſtles 


from this Author.) I fhall give a 


Ke! pits reibe dhe 0 Ac di 

A4 e z idee, i As in Bogieo 

ig axuureis dd di wry gs iννπ 

— — — . | 56k, | 
"Ts ah rag oln Tor apuoie Top Fg 

Eiadras, cu Frogs, uu, mil r dr tary; (4). 


Mundus ut ud Stythiam Ripheaſque arduus arces 
Confurgit ; premitur Libye devexus in Auſtros. 
Hic vertex nobis ſemper ſublimis ; at illum 
Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, maneſque profund:. 
Maximus hic flexu fitmoſo elabitur Anguis 
Circum, per que duas in morem fluminis Arctos, 


1 7 I bas Hanne « great many entire live 
[F] Firgi s tranſlated a gr 1 7 


(5) Virg. Georg. Arctos, Oceam metuentes aquore tingui (s). 


lib. 1. ver. 240. 


(6) Aratus in 
£100 1(aclclse 


lib. I. ver. 356. 


(5) Aratus in 


AioTnfuiletcs 


{ 9) Virg. George 
I. ver. 438. 


(10) Acts, hap. 


c 
XVII. ver. 28. 


«« As, ſteep, to Scythian heights the world aſcends, 
wy — * the ball to Lybian tempeſts bends : 
This Cove to us is ſtill ſublimely high, 

« And that below, Styx, and the Ghoſts deſcry : 
Here the vaſt Snake in winding circles glides, 

«© And either Arctos, like a ſtream, divides. 


Tees Of Tor evijuoie 3 cider FhAGTTE 
Tunic »; pranpor in” alyinnc Boo ii, 
"Ale r ü, 6307 thier nxner oa 


| Dhyoſla;, xeuPai ++ Boyne obgec; df (). 


Continuo ventis ſurgentibus, aut freta ponti 

| Incipiunt agitata tumeſcert, & aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor : aut reſanantia longe 
Litora miſceri, & nemorum increbeſcere murmur (7). 
Fer cer the riſing winds begin to roar, 
The working Seas advance to waſh the ſhoar: 

\*< Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, . 
And mountains whiſtle to the muri ring floods: 
Heals If ror intro iuabrif e rec, 

Haie % Ha zend re cf, Ml, 


Are, dei, g is Tyr, andy (8). 


Sal qudque'& exoriens, & cum ft condet in undas; = 
Sina dabit (g). | 


d Sen n riſing ho N 
Or dipt in Ocean, various ens declages.” 


(ol 8. Paul has given 4 lind of ſanfion to our Poet 


by quoting him.) It is in his ſpeech to the Athenians 


(10), wherein he tells them that me of their own Poets 
Vol. II. 


ARATUS 


have ſaid, Ted yep xai yin Sow, i. e. © for we are 
* alſo his off-ſpring.” Theſe words are the beginning 
of the fifth line of the Phænomena of Aratus. The 
uſe the Apoſtle makes of this quotation from our Poet 
is to that, ſeeing we ate the off-ſpring of God, 
we —＋ think more highly of the divine Nature, 
than to imagine it can be like gold or ſilver or any 
other fag wa — The Poets were in a man- 
ner rophets o agan Religion. Th 

ſerved the Genealogies of the Gods bod dis 2 
remonies of their worſhip. St: Paul quotes Aratus here, 
who is his own countryman, they being both natives of 
Cilicia, The ſenſe of the whole paflage, which the 
Apoſtle alludes to, is as follows: I is our duty to be- 
gin with Jupiter, whom it is not lawful to forget. 
Every thing is full of Fupiter ; he fills the ftreets, 
the publick places, and the aſſemblies of men. All the 
fea and thi heavens are full of him; and in 

place aue have all of us need of Fupiter. Father Cal 
met upon this ge of St. Paul obſerves, that he 
did not deſign to conſider Jupiter as a real Being; but 
only to aſſume liis name as that of God, as it was 
underſtood by the Pagans, before whom he ſpoke ; 
and he drew an argument againſt them from their 
own principles. If it be true that Jupiter or the Dei- 
ty be where, and that we have need of his con- 
tinual influence and concurrence for our ſubſiſtence, 
God cannot certainly be corporeal, nor at a diſtance 
from us, nor unaffected by what we do. Lucan in the 
gth book of his Pharſalia has a fine paſſage to this 


F upiter eſt quodeungue wides, quocungue moveris. 
« Jove is whate'er you ſee, wheree'er you move.” 
Jovis omnia plena. 
* All things are full of Jove.” 


_ The. Stoics and the Platoniſts were of opinion; 
that God was the Soul of the World, and that he 
gave life, and being, and motion to all creatures. This 
notion may be underſtood in a good ſenſe, fince it is 
certain that God is the firſt principle of all things. 
But if it be taken in a corporeal ſenſe, ſo that God is 
ſuppoſed to exiſt in parts in different beings, as thoſe 
Philoſophers ſeem to inſinuate ſometimes, this is abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with the Nature of God. Virgil 
in his fourth book of Georgics ſays, 


9 


— Deum namgque ire per onmneis 

Terraſque tractuſſue maris, calumgue profundum ; 
Hine pecudes, armenta, virus, genus omne ferarum, 
Puemgue ſibi tenues naſcentem arce ſcere witas. 


% God the whole created maſs inſpires; 
„ Thro' heav'n and earth, and ocean's depth he 
F te throws 

„His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

« Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beaſts, 


% With breath are quicken'd, and attract their 
* ſouls.” Dryden. 


There is a very remarkable paſſage in Apuleius's tranſ- 
lation of the book De Mundo, wherein we are told, that 
it is an ancient opinion, and one, that has entirely 
fed the minds of all mankind, that God is the 
original Author and Source of all being, and the Pre- 
ſerver of thoſe things, which. he created. Nor is 
there any thing endowed with ſuch an innate power 
as to be able to ſubſiſt by its own nature, 
den the n of God. 'The Poets have gee 
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ARATUs of Sicyon was the ſon of Clinias [IT] and Ariſtodata. His father 
having been killed by Abantidas, who had made himſelf the Tyrant of Sicyon, Aratus, 


then but ſeventeen 


years old, narrowly eſcaped with his life [BJ. He was ſent ſecretly 
to Argos, where his father's death and his own misfortunes ſoon inſpired him with a 


averſion for tyranny, which ſtill encreaſed as he grew up. 


| eat 
In his younger years he ok 


ſo much delight in exerciſes of his body [C], that he in a manner neglected the ſtudy 
Eloquence, ſo neceſſary for a man who was once to be at the head of a powerful Com- 
monwealth. Yet it appears by his Commentaries, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 


that he was not entirely unacquainted with that art. As he advanced in years, his 
virtues and ſhining qualifications drew upon him the eyes of all thoſe, who as w 


himſelf were bani 


their native country; and ſcarce was he twenty old, but he under- 


cat 
as 


took to deliver Sicyon from tyranny, which he accompliſhed according to his wiſhes [D] (% ger dcr the 


{4 ) Plutarch, in (a). This happened in the fourth year of the hundred and thirty firſt 


Avrato, Oper. 


P ? Olympiad (5). 
tom. 1. p. 1020, Feat many Citizens who had been baniſhed by the Tyrants, or who had 
the City, returned home upon the reſtoration of liberty. They immediately cla 


ed this opinion, and affirmed that all things are 
«+ full of Jove,” Jovis omnia plena, by means of 
whoſe preſence not only the thinking faculty, but 
even the cyes and ears and the ſenſible ſubſtance exert 
their power. Vetus opinio eft, atque cogitationts om- 
mum hominum penitus inſedit, Deum efſe origins S 
haberi aucthorem, Deumque ipſum ſalutem et & per- 
ſewerantiam earum, quas effecerat, rerum. Negque ulla 
re oft tam præſtantibus auribus, que vituata Dei auxi- 
lio ſui natura contenta fit. Hanc opinionem vates ſe- 
quuti profiteri aui ſunt omnia Jove plena eſſe, cujus 

zſentia non jam cogitatio ſola, ſed oculi & aures & 
ſenſibilis fubftantia comprehendit. We may obſerve 
here, with Father Calmet, that the example of St. 
Paul, who cites a Pagan Poet, may ſerve to juitify thoſe, 
who make uſe of ſuch kind of teſtimonies in their diſ- 
courſes. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us in the fixth 
book of his Stromata, that St. Paul adviſed the Chri- 
{tians to read ſometimes the writings of the Heathens, 
and among the reſt thoſe of the Sibyls and of Hyſtaſ- 
pes, and he gives an account of the Apoſtle's diſcourſe 
upon that ſubject. But it is very probable, that Cle- 
mens, who frequently paid regard to books of little 
or no authority, took this ſtory from ſore ſpurious 
writers; and that thoſe, who forged the pretended 
writings of the Sibyls and Hyſtaſpes, might — in- 
vented likewiſe this account in order to give a ſanc- 
tion to their books. 


J1) In Arato, [4] The fon of Clinias.] This is what Plutarch (1) 
Oper. tom. 1. and Pauſanias (2) tell us for fact. But as there mult 
Page us ,z;. always be ſomething extraordinary in the birth. of 
of „ive lib. 2+ great men, and it is thought a conſiderable addition 
p. 99+ to their glory, to be deſcended from ſome God, the 
Sicyonians pretended that Aratus was the ſon of Ef- 
culapius, who, as they faid, had lain with Aratus's 
(3) Pauſan. in mother under the ſhape of a dragon (3); and there 
Maßen. five l. 4+ was in Pauſanias's time in the Temple of /Eſculapius 
43 at Sicyon the ſtatue of a woman fitting upon a Pra- 
gon. The people ſaid this woman was Aratus's mo- 
ther, the Dragon repreſenting Æſculapius, who was 
(4) Pauſan. in thought to be his father (4). We may obſerve by 
Corinth. p. 103. the way, that Clinias Aratus's father had been for 
(5) Ibid. p.9g9, ſome time the chief Magiſtrate of Sicyon (5). 
[B] Aratus—narrowly eſcaped with his life.] The 
tyrant was reſolved to kill the youth, who wander- 
ing up and down the city, without knowing whither 
to retire, or where to find any aſſiſtance, entered ſecretly 
into an houſe, in order to hide himſelf. It hap- 
pened to be the houſe of Abantidas's own ſiſter, but 
ſhe was married to Prophantus the brother of Clinias, 
ſo that ſhe was Aratus's aunt. That generous Lady 
hid him in her houſe till night, and then ſent him 
(6) Plutarch. «6: ſafely to Argos (6). 
ſupra. [C] He ton much delight in exerciſes of his body.] 
Finding that as he grew up his body was fireight 
(7) The Greek and well ſhaped, and his conſtitation ſtrong, he ex- 
word is diene, exciſed himielf in wreſtling. He engaged in what 
L e, bes 2 the Greeks called Pentathlon (nira gh), which con- 
flone, or . ſiſted of five different exerciſes, boxing, running, leap- 
which the A- ing, wreſtling, and throwing of iron balls (7); and 
thletz uſed to won the prize in thoſe games (8). | 10 
throw into the [D] He undertook to deliver Sicyon, and accompliſhed 
* as high as it.] ſhe manner in which he performed it is ve 
ey could, to ex- "PF ; : | 
ercife thenſelves, ſurprizing. It appeared fo chimerical to ſeveral of 
(8) Plutarch. thoſe to whom Aratus propoſed his deſign, and Who 


abi ſupra» endeavoured to diſſuade him from it, that he would 


building of Rome 
f 253 before Chriſt. 
voluntarily left — (Rac, 

. * rt. 1. 
imed lib. 4. cap. 4. 


their m. 130. 


have paſſed for the moſt inconſiderate and impru- 
dent man, if his ungertaking had not been attended 
with ſucceſs. Aratus at ert conſulted with ſome of 
his fellow exiles, what place it would be proper. firſt 
to ſeize upon, whence they might make war againſt 
the tyrant. Whilſt they were debating this point, a 
priſoner, who had made his eſcape out of priſon, came 
to Argos, ſhewed Aratus and his friends a place 
where it was eaſy to get over the wall of Sicyon, 
and ſo into the city. Aratus ſent immediately ſome 
perſons to enquire into this affair, who on their re- 
turn confirmed the former account, but added that 
the only difficulty was to continue undiſcovered ; be- 
cauſe there was a Gardiner, who lived juſt by the 
only place, where they could get into the city, and 
who had ſeveral little dogs, which would certainly 
diſcover them by their barking. To remove this dif- 
ficulty, Aratus ſent five perſons before hand, who 
were to pretend they were travellers, and endeavour 
to get a lodging at the Gardiner's, in order to lock: 
him up with his dogs. There was another difficulty 
to be removed. Nicocles the tyrant of Sicyon had 
ſome ſuſpicions againſt Aratus, and conſtantly kept ſpies 
at Argos, who narrowly watched all Aratus's actions. 
He therefore to amuſe and delude them, fei 
to be entirely given up to pleaſure, which ſucceeded 
ſo happily that Nicocles's ſpies Jaugh'd at him, for 
being afraid of a young man, who in his baniſh- 
ment, thought of nothing, as they imagined, but his 
diverſions. But when the time appointed for the ex- 
dition came on, Aratus went immediately with his 
iends and as many perſons free or ſlaves as he could 
aſſemble, to that part of the wall which had been mark- 
ed to them. It was not without difficulty that they got 
over it, having been very near diſcovered by a 
of ſoldiers, who paſſed their rounds, and alſo by the 
Gardiner's dogs, and by a greyhound, who all fell a 
barking, and alarmed the watch; who asked what 
was the matter? But the perſon to whom the grey- 
hound belonged, anſwered, that the dogs barked only 
at the patroll. Whether he thought ſo himſelf, or 
whether ſuſpecting Aratus's deſign, he had a mind to 
favour it, is not known; however this gave Aratus 
and his ſoldiers. a great deal of courage, becauſe they 
thought that they. ſhould find many perſons in the 
city, who would ſupport and aſſiſt them in their un- 
dertaking. After ſome difficulties they got over the 
walls, and went directiy to Nicocles's houſe. They took 
them all priſoners without Killing any of them. Ara- 
* ſent W to all his friends, who were in 
e city. It began now to be day light; the le, 
without knowing what was the 2 aſſembled in 
the market place; whither he ſent a perſon to de- 
clare, that Aratus, the ſon of Clinias, exhorted all 
the citizens to aſſert their liberty. The people in 
hopes now, that this was the moment they had 
long wiſhed for, went in a body to Nicocles's houſe 
and ſet it on fire, The tyrant finding in what dan- 
ger he was, made his eſcape through ſubterraneous 
paſſages. The people and ſoldiers knowing that he 
was gone away extinguiſhed the fire, and plunder'd 
his houſe, which Aratus did not think proper to pre- 
vent. Plutarch, who gives us this account obſerves (9), (9) Ibid. p. 1029. 
that the liberty of Sicyon was reſtored without blood- 1030, 1031. 
ſhed ; not one lingle perſon having been killed or 
wounded on” either fide. 


ſe) C 
Gree) 


Sec. 
(f)P 


Jupra , 


(2) f 
p- 18 


This threw Aratus into the utmoſt 
However, he found means to prevent 


(e) Called in 


their former eſtates, which had been confiſcated by the Tyrants, and given tö others. 
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5 becauſe it was like to occafioh a civil war. 
is evil. 
poſſeſſed of them, and returned them to their old proprietors (c) EJ. Sicyon being now (e) Peuſanias i: 
free, Aratus thought that the beſt method to ſecure it againſt the power of the Macedg- 8e. f. 99. 
nians, was to unite it to the Commonwealth of the Achzans, whoſe manners and laws 

he had always approved (d). Eight years after this, being ap! 
Achzans for the ſecond time, he made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong Caftle of Corinth 
(e), which had been truly called the fetters of Greece, 


He bought the eſtates of thoſe who were 


pomted General of the (4) Paufan. ibi. 
p. 100. Polyb. 

— . Hiſt. lib. 2. pag. 
becauſe it entirely commanded the 280. ed. Caſau- 


Greek 444229" paſſage from Peloponneſus into the other parts of Greece (). It was therefore of great "3 
© Plitarch- «bi ſervice to all Greece when he took that Caſtle out of the hands of the Macedonians: tho” 
/pr4, P. 193+ perhaps the means he employed cannot be excuſed but [F] by this maxim, that eve 


artifice is honourable and lawful againſt thoſe, whoſe power is to be dreaded, 


ry 
The Co- 


rinthians having thus recovered their liberty through the ſurrender of their Caſtle by the 
Macedonians, united themſelves by Aratus's advice to the Commonwealth of the Achæ- 


% Payb. Ib. 2+ ans (g). This happened in the firſt year of the 134th Olympiad (). The ſame year he (3) na. 17:9, 


p- 181. 


[E] He bought the eftates of thoſe, who wwere poſſeſſed 
of them, and returned them to their old proprietors. | 
Pauſanias relates this in a few words, and as he 1s 
very ſhort in his account of Aratus, he does not tell 
us, whence Aratus could get money enough to buy 
ſo many eſtates, ſince according to Plutarch (10), there 
were about five hundred and eighty perſons, who re- 
turned to Sicyon. But the laſt mentioned author tells 
us, that Aratus had received of Ptolomy, King of 
(11) That is, Egypt, a preſent of twenty five talents (11). This 
4687 pounds ten money he diſtributed amongſt the poor citizens, and 
ſhillings, it Meant employed alſo part of it to redeem ſuch as had been 
— dc made ſlaves. But he wanted a much larger ſum to 
of 3 buy the eſtates of thoſe who had been bamiſhed. He 
money, as we therefore reſolved to go himſelf into Egypt, where he 
may ſuppoſe, more and more inſinuated himſelf into the friendſhip 
ince it wn 2, of Ptolomy, who promiled him an hundred and fifty 
Kine * 1 talents, of which he gave him immediately forty. 
Fer Prideaux. Thoſe Aratus carried with him into Greece; the reſt 
Cernex. vol. 1. of the money was ſent afterwards at different times, 
Pref. p. 21+ 8Y0, hut very faithfully. Plutarch, who relates this, tells 
_ us, that one of the reaſons of Ptolomy's friendſhip 

for Aratus was, that he had made the King a pre- 
ſent of ſeveral paintings and pictures from Greece, 
Aratus having a very good taſte for painting. What Plu- 
tarch adds, is ſtill more to the honour of Aratus, 
and ſhews his moderation, and the modeſt opinion he 
had of himſelf. He had been choſen judge to com- 
poſe the difference, which had ariſen concerning the 
confiſcated eftates of the exiles, with a full power to 
determine what he thought proper and convenient. 
But he was not ſo preſuming as to take upon him 
alone fo great a truſt: he choſe fifteen citizens to 
aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of it; and with much 
care, prudence and labour reſtored a perfect friendſhip 
and harmony amonſt all the inhabitants; which gain- 
ed him an univerſal love and eſteem, ſo that not 
only the whole commonwealth conferred great honours 
upon him, but even the exiles, to whom he had 
reſtored their ancient eſtates, erected at their own coſt 
a ſtatue to him, on which they be 3 a.very noble 
inſcription. Antigonus King of Macedon, ſeeing 
that Aratus had eicaped the hatred and envy of his 
citizens, by his prudence, and that he was very much 
in favour with Ptolomy King of Egypt, reſolved to 
render him ſuſpicious to that King, or at leaſt to 
procure his friendſhip for himſelf ; but finding that he 
was proof againſt his preſents, he ſent him part of the 
(12) Then in the ſacrifice he had offered to the Gods of Corinth (12), 
power of the which was a very great honour; and being at ſup- 
Macedonians. per with a great many perſons, he ſpoke very much 
in praiſe of Aratus ; I thought, ſaid he, that this young 
man was only of a generous temper, and zealous 
«++ for the good of his fellow citizens. But I find 
that he is alſo a very 2 judge of the lives and 
„actions of Kings, and Knows how to ſet a juſt va- 


( 10) Ibid. 


% lue upon them; for he deſpiſed us formerly. (mean- 
ing himſelf and his Macedonians) all his hopes 
* and expectations being turned towards. a foreign 
aſſiſtance (that of King Ptolomy) ; and he was amaz'd 
«« at the power of Egypt, when he heard of their 


took by ſtratagem the city of Megara, and ſubjected it to the Achæans. 
which attended all his undertakings, gained him much credit amongſt the Achæans; 
and to ſupport his reputation, he directed all his views and deſigns to theſe ends only, 


"The ſucceſs Polyb. Syneple 
Chroncl. P- 1595 


This was in the 
year of Rome 
50, 243 before 
the Cbrin. 


“ elephants, their fleets, their magnificent court. 

** But ſince he has conſidered all this more diſtinctly, 

„he has found, that it is nothing, but a mere ſhew 

and ſhadow, and has entirely devoted himſelf to us. 

I will therefore love this youth, and for the future 

*« employ his aſſiſtance in every thing; and I com- 

* mand you all to be his friends.” Such a diſcourſe 

being ſpoken before à great many people, there were 

not wanting thoſe, who out of envy againſt Aratus, 

were very forward in writing it to Ptolomy, in or- 

der to render Aratus ſuſpicious to him : and indeed 

he ſucceeded ſo ar, that Ptolomy wrote ex atory 

letters to Aratus (13), which Aratus could probably (13) Plutatch. 
anſwer without much difficulty, tho' Plutarch does not 4%. 1033. 
ſpeak of his anſwer. 

UF] The means he employed cannot be excuſed, but &c.] 
We may obſerve in the firſt place, that the Achzans 
were in full peace with Antigonus, when Aratus made 
himſelf Maſter of Corinth; but it will perhaps be 
ſaid in his behalf, that to deliver a country from 
ſlavery is always a laudable action; that when a tyrant 
breaks thro' all the ties of ſociety, we are for that 
very reaſon diſengaged from all obligations, with re- 
gard to him ; that the Macedonians having no right 
to rule over the Corinthians, Aratus or any other 
perſon might aſſiſt them and reſtore their liberty, 
without breaking thro' the rules of morality, or of- 
fending againſt the law of nature. We ſhall not there- 
fore cenſure Aratus on that account. But the method 
he employed, to make himſelf maſter of the caſtle of 
Corinth, ſeems to have ſomething in it very mean, 
and below the dignity of a man of courage. 'The 
fact according to Plutarch is as follows (14). There (14) Ibid. pag. 
were four brothers Syrians by birth ; One of them, 1035. 
called Diocles, was a ſoldier of the garriſon in the 
caſtle ; the three others having ſtolen the Kings mo- 
ney, were fled to Sicyon, and hid themſelves at a 
Silverſmith's, named Agia, who ſometimes worked for 
Aratus. One of theſe Syrians ſpeaking often with 
Egia happened to tell him, that going to his bro- 
ther in the caſtle, he had perceived a place, whence 
it would not be very difficult to get into it. You 
fools, ſaid Egia to him, you amuie yourſelves with 
ſtealing a little of the King's money, which cannot 
much diſconcert his affairs, when it is in your power 
to ruin them intirely in an hour's time, and procure 
to yourſelves immenſe treaſures. Don't you know, 
that thieves are capitally puniſhed as well as traitors ? 
Erginus, (this was the Syrian's name,) took the hint, 
and. promiſed immediately that he would try to pre- 
vail upon his brother. He went to him directly, and 
returning ſoon after, he gave his word to Aratus that 
he would conduct him to a place, where the wall of 
the caſtle was not above fifteen feet high, and that 
his brother Diocles would do what lay in his power 
to aſſiſt him in the taking of the caſtle. Aratus agreed 
with him, that if the enterprize ſucceeded, he would 
give him ſixty talents; if they did not ſucceed, but 
eſcaped with their lives, he would make each of them 
a preſent of a horſe, and gave them one talent be- 
ſides. Ihe traitors had bargained that the _ ta- 

6 nta 


ARA 


the expulſion of the Macedonians out of Pel us, and the aſſerting of the common 

i) Polyb. lib. a. liberty of Greece (i). As he found that gold was a ſhorter method to win people than 
arms, he often made uſe of it. He gave an hundred and fifty talents to Diogenes, Go- 

) Pyrevm, Vernor of ſeveral cities (æ) for the Macedonians, to ſurrender them to the Achæans, which 
Munichiy, Sala- he did: He alſo rſuaded Ariſtomachus the Tyrant of Argos to reſtore the liberty of 
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= that city [G], and to join it with the Achæans (). But, as Pauſanias obſerves (m), (n bu, fe, 
© Plutarch- di things do not conſtantly happen 722 to men's wiſhes. Aratus, who had been la- Ps. 100, 101. 
pra, pag 1043 : D . . . 
Pauſn. i C>- bouring to diminiſh the power of the Macedonians, was at laſt obliged to have recourſe 
Poly. 4 rd to Antigonus their King; for Cleomenes King of Lacedæmon having gained a complete 
p. 183. victory over the Achæans, commanded by Aratus himſelf, this General began to be ap- 
prelienſive for the liberty of the Achæans and of Sicyon his own country. He had 
ſo much the more reaſon to dread the power of Cleomenes, that this King had 
entered into an alliance with the AEtolians [H] and with Antigonus, who after 
the death of Demetrius King of Macedon, -was left by him Guardian of Philip his ſon, - 
{till an infant (a). Aratus therefore thought it was neceſſary to diſengage Antigonus from 
the alliance, and to draw him over to the intereſt of the Achæans; and though this was (% Poly. l. 2. 


(p) Poly! 
{q) Weid. 


for ſeveral reaſons a very difficult undertaking [7], yet Aratus, by his great prud 


lents ſhould be depoſited in Zgia hands; but Aratus 
had not the money ready, nor was he willing to bor- 
row it, leſt it ſhould create ſome ſuſpicions of his 
deſign ; fo that he was obliged to pledge his plate, 
and his wife's jewels into Egia's hands. This being 
done Aratus went to the caſtle in the night time, at- 
tended with all the people, whom he could conveni- 
ently bring with him, without being diſcovered, and 
by the aſſiſtance of Diocles made himſelf maſter of the 
place, riot without the utmoſt danger of his life. Plutarch 
obſerves on this occaſion, that Aratus had a very ele- 
vated mind, and was ambitious of raiſing his reputa- 
tion by the moſt glorious actions; ſo that knowing 
that Epaminondas and Phocion were conſidered as the 
beft and moſt juſt men amongſt the Greeks, becauſe 
they deſpiſed the largeſt preſents, and would not re- 
cede in the leaſt from the ſtricteſt virtue for the ſake 
of money, he alſo would not ſcruple to facrifice im- 
menſe ſums, even without tne knowledge of his ci- 
tizens; for the intereſt of his country. This indeed 
is a very glorious action. But it may be queſtioned, 
whether the treachery he employed, and the uſe he 
made of ſuch abandoned wretches, deſerve all the 
commendation Plutarch beſtows * it. 

[G] He perſuaded Ariſtomachus the Tyrant of Argos to 
reſtore the liberty of that city.] Plutarch's account is more 
full than that of Polybius and Pauſanias; therefore we 


(15) Pag. 1038, think it proper to inſert it in this place. He tells us (15), 


that when Aratus ſaw all the countries near Sicyon en- 
joy their liberty, he grieved at the ſlavery under which 
thoſe of Argos {till hved, and refolved to kill Ariſto- 
machus their Tyrant. He ſoon found people who en- 
tered into his defign ; they were headed by Æſchy lus 
and Charimenes the Poet. But as they had no ſword, 
the Tyrant having prohibited all perſons under ſevere 
penalties to wear one, Aratus 1 — a great many 
ſmall daggers, which he ſent ſecretly to Argos. Cha- 
rimenes having admitted into the conſpiracy a perſon, 
whom Æſchylus and his affociates did not approve of, 
they reſolved to perſorm their defign without Cleo- 
menes's aſſiſtance 3 who out of revenge diſcovered the 
whole plot to Ariftomachus, which obliged the con- 
ſpirators with all ſpeed to take refuge at Corinth. 
However Ariſtomachus was ſoon after killed by his 
own ſlaves, and was ſucceeded by Ariſtippus, a more 
cruel and blood-thirfty Tyrant. Aratus having aſ- 
ſembled as many men able to bear arms as he could, 
went immediately to Argos, in hopes that he ſhould 
find the people ready EE off the yoke of ſlavery ; 
but to his great diſappointment he perceived, that 
when men are once uſed to a baſe and ſlaviſn ſub- 
miſſion, they obey willingly, and don't feel the weight 
that oppreſſes them. Not one perſon ſtirred to ſecond 
Aratus, ſo that he was obliged to retire, leaving his 
Achzans the blame of having taken up arms in the 
midſt of peace. Antigonus accuſed . beſore the 
Mantineans, and Aratus not appearing to defend his 
cauſe, the Achæans were condemned to pay a fine of 
thirty Mine; that is, about ni three pound of our 


wiſdom, 


wounded, but won the viftory, and would in all pro- 
bability have reſtored the Liberty of the Argives, had 
not Agias and Ariſtomachus the younger (probably 
the ſon of the former) entered the city with an army 
and invaded the Government. It was this ſecond 
Ariſtomachus whom Aratus engaged to reſtore the li- 
betty of Argos. It may perhaps ſeem unaccountable, 
how one man, or if you will one nation, could oblige 
ſo many 'Tyrants to abdicate the ſovereign power 
they had invaded. But Polybius, that judicious and 
accurate Hiſtorian, accounts for it in a very reaſonable 


manner. He tells us (17), that Demetrius, who had (17 Ub; ſupra. 


ence and F 133, &. 


ſucceeded to Antigonus in the Kingdom of Mace- bag. 182. 


don, ſupported the petty Tyrants of Peloponneſus b 
his forces and by his money ; but Demetris, 1 4 
reigned but ten years, being dead, thoſe Tyrants be- 
ing deprived of the aſſiſtance they uſed to receive, and 
fearing Aratus, who would abſolutely put an end to 
the ſlavery of all the Greeks ; they were ſo much 
the more inclined to abdicate their power: That great 
rewards and honours were promiſed to thoſe, who did 
it voluntarily; whereas thoſe, who refuſed, were 
threatened with the utmoſt dangers from the Achæans, 
who were commanded by Aratus. 

[H] Cleomenes had entered into an alliance with the 
PAEtolians.) The Achzans were grown ſo powerful 
Aratus's prudent conduct, that * /Etolians natural- 
ly envious, and uſed to aggrandiſe themſelves by 
wicked 8 could not bear their proſperity. 
They reſolved to diſunite the Achæans, and kn - 
ing that Antigonus bore impatiently the loſs of Co- 
rinth, and was for that reaſon a ſecret enemy to the 
Achæans, they reſolved to enter into an alliance with 
him. 'They alſo thought that if they could draw the 


Lacedæmonians into the fame deſign, it would be very 


eaſy to cruſh the power of the Achæans, if they were 
attacked at a proper time by all theſe forces at once. 
This would probably have ſucceeded, if the /Etolians 
had not omitted to take notice of one thing, which 
they ought above all others to have conſidered, I mean, 
that they were to contend with Aratus, a man who 
knew admirably well how to extricate his country 
out of the utmoſt difficulties ; fo that they not only 
failed of ſucceſs, but in the event theit undertaking 
proved favourable to their enemy, and ſerved to 
{trengthen not only the authority of Aratus himfelf, 
but alſo the 
lowing remark. 
[1] This wwas for ſeveral reaſons a very difficult un- 
dertaking.) Aratus knew that Antigonus had made an 
alliance with the Etolians, but he was alſo perſuad- 
ed, that Kings don't look upon any one as naturally 
their friend or their enemy, but that their private in- 
tereſt js the only conſideration by which they jud 
with whom they are to enter into an alliance. He 
therefore reſolved to apply to Antigonus, to repreſent 
to him the conſequences of his alliance with the Æto- 
lians and with Cleomenes, and to perſuade him to join 
his forces with thoſe of the Achæans. But he did not 


r of the Achæans (18). See the fol- (19) Ibid. pag: 
183, 184. 


(19)! 
180. 


(16) According Money (16). Ariſtippus alſo reſolved to kill Aratus, judge it proper to do this openly for ſeveral reaſons. 
to Mr. Brere- With the aſſiſtance of King Antigonus. Plutarch gives For he was certain, that the Ztolians and Cleomenes 
wood, apud Pri- us afterwards a large account of a battle between the would not fqil to oppoſe his propoſal, and to defeat 


: 


%caux, abi ſupra» Achæans and thoſe of Argos, in which Aratus was it if they had the leaſt hint of it, He was alſo ſen- 
6 


; *fible 


: 


wiſdom compaſſed his deſign, and drew Antigonus with his Macedönians into Gfecce 


If Aratus was pruclent in bis reſoluons, ufd 
enterpriſes, [which could be executed by artifler; he -wis' not ſo at tlie 
pears from the battle he loft againſt the tbliarts 


for which he is cenſured by Plutarch [#] 
happy in thoſe ex | 

head of an army, as appears fre 
which Polybius obſerves he committed a 


great many faults PL]. However he defended 


(95 


in 0 In the ak 
ear of the 139th 


himſelf before the general Council of the Achæans in ſuch a manner, that he entirely n 


P Poly b. lib. 4. p- 


N ow? | 
peaſed their anger, and gained their favour to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to follow 394. and His. 


(p) Polyb. ibid. 


always his advice for the future (). After Antigonus's death, . 
/4) mia. p. 430+ in high eſteem with Philip II King of Macedon () who in à more particular manner 


Polyb. Synopſ. 
. 5. 1599. 


us and his for W 


Adiſtinguiſhed Aratus the father, not only becauſe he had been the friend of Antigonus, But 
alſo becauſe he was a man of a conſummate wiſdom and prudence, and had a very great 
authority amongft the Achæans. But Apelles, who had great credit with the King; en- 


deavoured more than once to raiſe ſuſpicions in his mind againſt Aratus, who bei 


in 


nocent, had not much trouble to defend himſelf ; but the particulars of this, if * Bhs 
here, would too mach Gwell this article, We muſt however, abſerye here, dat, Polyhius 
= 1 , 1 ' QF + , 2 210 te 


ſible that the Achæans themſelves would be extreme: 
ly diſcouraged, if they knew that their affairs were 
come to ſuch a deſperate ſtate, that he was obliged to 
court the aſſiſtance of an enemy, and did not think 
it fafe to truſt to them alone. He reſolved then not 
to communicate his deſign to any perſon, but to tranſ- 
act that affair alone; which obliged him to ſay and 
do many things in publick, contrary to What he 
thought, in or | 
is alſo the reaſon, hy he did not mention 
(19) lid. pag. of this in his Commentaries (19). The met 
180. 


thing 
he 
took to compaſs his deſign, was as follows : He knew 
that the Megalopolitans had, always been very much 
attached to the Kings of Macedon, and did not 
doubt but that, if they were too cloſely preſſed by 
Cleomenes, they would . Antigonus's aſſiſtance. 
There were two Citizens of M polis, Nicophanes 
and Cercidas, between whom Aratus's father there 
had been an intercourſe of hoſpitality. They were very 
proper perſons for Aratus's deſign ; who having had a 
ſecret converſation with them, he engaged their 
means the Council of Megalopolis to ſend Embaſſa- 
dors to the aſſembly of the Achæans, to conſult with 
them whether in the preſent conjuncture of affairs 
it was not proper to apply to Antigonus. Nicopha- 
nes and Cercidas were accordingly ſent to the Achæans, 
who mans 1 to the propoſition of the Megalo- 
politans, the Embaſſadors went directly to An- 
tigonus, and gave him to underſtand that this propo- 
al which they made to him, of entering into an al- 
liance againſt Cleomenes and the AEtolians came ori- 
inally from Aratus himſelf. Antigonus approving 

this prudent defign-of Aratus, wrote to the M 
politans that he would aſſiſt them, vided the Acha- 
ans conſented to it; upon which former earneſtly 
deſired the Achæans to ſend for Antigonus. Aratus 
was extremely pleaſed at it; not only becauſe he 
found. that Antigonus was well diſpoſed towards him, 
notwithſtanding, all the endeavours: of the ZEtolians, 
but alſo becauſe he ſaw that Antigonus was applied 
to by the general conſent of all the Achæans. For 
jo' he earneſtly wiſhed to defend them without any 
foreign aſſiſtance, yet in caſe they wanted it, he was 
very glad that Antigonus was called not by him 
alone, but by the Whole body of Achæans; leſt if 
any misfortune; ſhould. be occaſioned to the Achæans 
by che Macedonians, the blame ſhould be laid upon 
him. The reſolution being then taken in the Coun- 
cil of the Achæans, ta make uſe. of Antigonus's aſ- 
ſiſtance, Aratus ſtood up, and having firſt) commended 
their reſolution, and ſaid a great many things in 
praiſe of Ae readineſs to aſſiſt them, he re- 
pr ſented to them, that they ought, by all means to 
endeavour to defend themſelves without any aſſiſtance, 
which would not only be very advantageous to them, 
hut alſo ve glorious. But if their arms were not 
ſucceſatul, if nag turned againſt their wiſhes, then, 
and then only they were to recur, to theit friend. 
This was generally approved of * the whole Aſſem- 
bly 3_ but ſuch was the event. of the war, that the 
Achzans had ſoon occaſion to apply to Antigonus. 
20) Called Ara- Aratus's own, ſon (zo), was, ſent $0. him, to con- 
en well as bis firm, the former, agreement. But here, Was a dif- 
11 fculty, which: could not eaſily be . xzemaved. The 


e 
which che Macedonians were poſſeſſed gf, and made 


Wi. . 


to conceal his undertaking. This. 


the Corinthians free. It was thought, that Antigonu? 
would not come to their aſſiſtance, unleſs Corinth Was 
reſtored: to the Macedonians, which the Achæuns could 
not deliver to them, without the conſent of the Co- 
rinthians. However that difficulty was ſoon after re- 
moved by Cleomenes himſelf,” Who had made himſelf 
maſter of Corinth ; ſo that Aratus, who had 1 
Antigonus ſome hopes, that Corinth would be reſtored 
to him, was now ＋ ſmce that city wick its 
calle was no longer in the power of the Achwans. 
Antigonus then came to their aſſiſtance, and gained a 
compleat victory over Cleomenes, who afterwards re- 
tired to Lacedzmon, and then into Egypt (21) (27) Polyb. 27 
[K] For which he is cenſurtd by Pluurbh.] Cleo. fre, p. 186— 
menes had endeavoured to make an alliance between + 
the Lacedzmonians and the Achæans; but, ſays Plu- 
tareh (22), Aratus either becauſe he feared Cleome- /, ei. i 
nes, or becauſe he was envious on account of his un- Cloner. Op. tom. 
ex ſucceſs, and thought if was a diſhonour tor. b. m. $31, & 
him, that he, who had been thirty three” years at J 
the head of the Commonwealth, ſhould! permit his 
ſame and power to be invaded by a young man; as 
Cleomenes ſtill was, reſolved firſt to deter che Achæ- 
ans from the prapoſed alliance, which not ſucceeding, 
he took a reſolution ſhameful to every Greele, hut 
more ſo to him, and abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
great and glorious actions he had before. 
He invited Antigonus into Greece, and filled Pe- 
loponneſus with Macedonians, whom he had himſelf 
formerly driven out of it, when he took the caſtle of 
Corinth. Nay the ſame Antigonus, whom he now fers 
called to his aſſiſtance, he had formerly endeavoured to 
render odious to all Greece, and even in his Com- 
mentaries, he abuſes and gives the hardeſt epithets to 
him. I do not ſay this, adds Plutarch (23), to cen- (23) Ibid. pag: 
ſare Aratus, for he was one of the molt eminent men 832. 
of his age, and deſerved the greateſt encomiums; but 
that we may pity the weakneſs of men, who not- 
withſtanding their moſt ſhining. actions, and the 
glory they obtain, cannot arrive at a virtue entirely 
ee. from all blemiſh and imperfection. But if the 
aſſiſtance of Antigonus and the Macedonians was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ſor the ſupport of the Achæans; as ap- 
pears from Polybius's account (24), how can Aratus be (24) See the re 
blamed, for having employed their aſſiſtance in ſo urgent man | 1]. 
[L] Polybius obſerwes be committed a great many faults. ] 
Aratus had undertaken the expedition againſt the Æto- 
lians ſome time before the Prætorſhip of his  predeceſ- 
ſor was expired, and before he could lawfully enter upon 
that poſt. - This fault was ſo much the more conſidera- 
ble, chat it was attended with imprudence ; for Aratus 
knew. by experience, that he had not been- happy in 
the command of armies: | Another fault was that he 
engaged in battle without a ſufficient number of troops; 
when he could caſily have avoided it, all che neigh- 
bouring cities being at his command, and open to 1e- 
ceive him where he might have aſſembled a larger ar- 
my. But the greateſt fault, which Polybius finds in 
his conduct was, that being reſolved to tight, he did 
it with the utmoſt raſtmeſs and imprudence. It is im- 
poſſible to give a more particular account cf the faults, | 
which Polybius (25). finds an Aratus's conduct on this z) Hd. Nb. 4. 
occaſion,, without deſeribing the whole battle, in which p. 393, & . 
he engaged 1 — the Atolians ; but this would carry PETS 
us too far. However we muſt obſerve here, that = 


*# =» 


„ 


Q q 


bi ſupra, pag 


ARA 


tells us, that as long as King Philip hearkened to the counſcls of Aratus, he was fo far 


from doing 
his ſubjects 
Yet he was not always 


the leaſt injury, that 


died that 


did not even offend one fingle 
faithful and obedient, and gained the love and eſteem of all & 
with Aratus's advice, for the latter havi 
Philip, becauſe he unjuſtly attacked the Macedoniahs, Fhilig priongd him | 
great man, the reſtorer of his country's liberty. 


the Greeks (7). (1 Excerpt. os 
cenſured 327% Hit. 4 
Thus 4 m. 23 inn 
was then Prætor or Gene- 5 


ral of the Achæans for the ſeventeenth time (5), having enjoyed that high poſt every ſecond C. Plunteh i 


Fear, becauſe according 
fifty ſeven 


to law a man could not enjoy it two years ſucceſſively, He was about e . 1047, 
fty. years old when he died at Egium, a city of Peloponneſus, the ſecond year of the 
14ſt Olympiad (1); he was interred at Sicyon, and received the 


greateſt honours from his /- ) c:mpa,. 15 


r LN. His ſon, who had alſo been Prætor, was poiſoned by King Philip in a F.. Hr 
miſerable manne 


P · 1052. 


(«) Plotarh, (#), We ſhall ſay 


fore Polybius gives an account of Aratus's errors, he 

a very great encomium upon him. Ara- 
% tus, ſays he (25), was perſectly well ſkilled in 
«« yernment : | j 
mem and ſecrecy 


(23) Ibid. pag» 
785. 
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againſt the enemy ; or in formi 


« cret defi which he uſed to perform 
any; wal as appears 
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(26) Plutarch. in 
Arato, p. 1051. 
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p- 722+ 
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there was 
hibited to bury perſon within the walls of the 
2. the Oracle of Del - 
i, and 7 — . * according to 
? wif : — — 

ZS 
to Sicyon dancing and ſinging all the while. 
as a diſtinction 


11750 


Hl 


5 
| 


full ſubſiſted in Plutarch's time, 
of Aratium (28). Pauſanias (29) ſays, 

was to be ſeen in his time at Sicyon a ſtatue 
holding a ſhield in his hand, which ſtatue 
reſent Aratus. This was not the only 
his memory 3 they inſtituted a 


(28) Plutarch, 


ES 
Th 
f 


1047. 
4290 In Corinth, 
p- m. 98. 


1 
FFs 


to him twice 


o) Ut: ſupra, days (30). 
go” od negl nothing that might ſerve to te his 
memory to the lateſt Ages, fo that, as Polybius ſays, 
if the dead retain any ſenſe of what in this 
world, Aratus had reaſons to be thoroughly contented 

92 Polyb. lib. with the gratitude of 228 (31). 
b. 423. [0] Hes fon was paifoned by King Philip in a miſera- 
132) Ubi ſupra. ble manner.) Plutarch tells us (32) the poifon, which 
Philip cauſed to be given to Aratus the younger, was 
ſuch, that it troubled his ſenſes and diſcompoſed his 


r [0]. His poſterity ſtill ſubſiſted in Plutarch's-time at Sicyon and Pellene z 159" 
Banahidg of Aratus the Fathers OS r e 6", fc pins 
| 1 


AUD 


underſtanding in fuch a manner, as to make him in- 
volve himſelf in the moſt ſhameful and abominable 
actions ; ſo that, tho he was till young and in the 
flower of his age, yet death Was to him not a 
misfortune but a femedy, and the end of all his woes. 
What theſe actions were, Which Aratus in his mad- 
neſs did, we are not expreſly told; but Plutarch's ex- 
preſſions hint them ſufficiently; we ſhall tran- 


- 


ſcribe here his own words, that the reader may exa- 
mine, Whether it be poſſible, that any poiſon whatſo- 
ever ſhould draw a man to fuch kind of actions. 'o 


(33) Ibid. pag. 


a judicious Hiſtorian z and endeavour'd by his de- 
reader's 


by new and ſurpriſing incidents, nor to invent fuch 
diſcourſes and harangues, as the perſons introduced 
might probably have ſpoken ; but to relate facts tru- 
ly, as they have really happened. But this is 
not ſufficient ; an Hiſtorian muſt endeavour to find our 
the true cauſes and motives of men's actions; for if 
we are ignorant of theſe, we can neither blame nor 


praiſe them juſtly ; nor will our compaſſion or indig- 
nation be reaſonable (35). Now he pes that A (35) Ib. p. 206: 
tus's Hiſtory, which Polybius followed, was written in 
a very jud manner, and that he did not barely 
content himſelf with relating facts, but alſo accounted 
for them by the real motives of thoſe to whom 
they related. Thus for inſtance, Philarchus, ſpeak- 
ing of Ariſtamachus, whom we have mentioned a- 
bove (36), fays, that this man, who was of a noble (36) Reman 
and ancient family, and who, if he had been the Ty- (by. | 
rant of his country, it was to be excuſed, ſince 
ſovereign power had been tranſmitted to him by his 
anceſtors, falling into the hands of Antigonus and of 
the Acheans, was carried to Cenchrea, and there put 
to death by ſuch terrible torments, that no man had 
ever ſuffered before the like cruelty. Upon this 
the Hiſtorian tiates in ſo tragical a manner, 
as tho' he in only to move the compaſſion and in- 
dignation of the reader. But he ought to have ob- 
ſerved, that if Ariſtomachus was put to death in 2 
cruel manner he had well deſerved it, fince he had been 
a moſt cruel Tyrant. But after all, the only barba- 
rous treatment he ſuffered was, that he was thrown 
into the ſea, for a puniſhment of what he had done (45) Polvb. ibis 
at Cenchrea (37). Polybius alledges ſome other in- P. 202, 203. 
ſtances, by which it appears that Aratus's Hiſtory was 
written in a much more judicious manner, than that of 
Philarchus. The loſs of fo valuable a work, highly 
eſteemed by a writer of ſo good jud t as Polybius, 
is certainly to be lamented. We ſhould find there a 
great many Curious particulars, with which Aratus, 
writing t paſſed in a manner before his eyes, 
was perſectly acquainted, and which Polybius could 
not inſert in his Hiſtory, without tranſcribing entirely 
that of Aratus. | F. 
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CF ARBAUD (FRANCIS) Sicur de Potcheres, one of the Grit Members of che 


French Academy (a) in the ſeventeenth C 


Century, was born in Provence, and was deſcend- 
ed from the antient family of Porchires [A]. 
herbe, and imitated him in the turn of his verſe. 


He was the ſcholar and follower of Mal- 
He was Tutor to the fon of Mr. de 


5 


(a) Peliſſon, Hiſt; 
1 
rangoiſe, pag» 
200. edit. 2. de 


Chenoiſe, and afterwards to the ſon of the Count Saint-Heran. The Abbé Bois-Robert, who P. 1730. 


was particularly eminent for the 


generous uſe which he made of his intereſt with Cardinal 


Richelieu, procured him a 2 of ſix hundred livres from that great man (5). In (4) 14m, pgi 


the year 1636, March 10, 


(c) Idem, p. 99+ 
A) Adem, p. 245 


which were 


the Pſalms of Degrees, to 


bliſhed, 
00% ad. p. 358. which are ed his Poems upon divers Subjects, Patis 1633 in 90 (. He had a bro. 


ther, who had likewiſe a talent for Poetry [CJ. 


[M} Deſeended from the ancient family of Porchires.] 
Mr. Peliſſon tells us, that Arbaud claim'd this honour, 
as well as Mr. de Porcheres-Laugier, tho' they did not 
acknowledge one another for relations. But Monſr. 
de Mazauges, Prefident a Mortier in the parliament 
{1) See his Re- of Aix, — the Abbé Olivet (1), that there 
marks upon Pe- never was à family of the name of Porcheres in Pro- 
_ * f yence. © Porchétres, continues he, is a little village 
— * — % near Forcalquier, of which Arbaud was owner of 
245. « one part, and Laugier of the other. The name of 

« the Km! of the former is Arbaud, and it is a 


% noble ancient family, which is divided into 
«« ſeveral branches, one of which is ſtill ſubſiſting, 
and appears with great diſtinction in the parlia- 


« ment of Aix. The family of the latter is Lau- 
Fier, of the branch of the Lords of Yerdaches, and 
« jt is very noble and ancient in our province. And 
«« therefore thoſe two Authors ought to be called A 
* Baud de Porchires, Laugier de Porcheres, which is di- 
« rely contrary to what Peliſſon has done.” Olivet 
is of opinion, that the Preſident de Mazauges, who 
is undoubtedly well acquainted with the families in his 
own Province, as he 1s particularly converſant in all 
kinds of literature, is right in his obſervation ; and 
conſequently that Peliſſon ſhould be corrected in that 


ſage. 

FLA He avrote a great number of werſes.] We find 

among Racan's Poems an Epigram in praiſe of Por- 

cheres upon a Poem, which he wrote concernin 

Magdalen. The Abbe Olivet not being able to 

it in the Libraries at Paris, wrote to the Preſident de 
( Oliver, Re- Mazauges mentioned in the preceding note, whoſe 
margues & Ad. anſwer contains ſeveral particulars ting to that 
ditions ſur 'Hiſ- Poem and the Author ＋ «« I have made a very 
tire de I deade- e ſtrict enquiry after Poem upon Magdalen. I 


os ale” ag have even taken the pains to go to St. Maximin, 


* 


% where our Poet was born. But my reſcarches have 
„ been in r E I have not been able to diſ- 
* cover any is compoſitions ex a beautiful 
«© Ode; which has a r his 
«« maſter Malherbe in it, and which he wrote in ho- 
% nour of Cardinal Richelieu, in order to thank him 
** for the favour he had done him in giving him 
*« a place in the Academy. This Ode very. well de- 
% ſerved to be mentioned by Peliſſon. I had fome 
account of a Sonnet (3) upon the eyes of the fair 
* Gabrielle Eftries, which gaii 9 as it is ſaid, 
% a penſion of fourteen h livres. But this ſto- 
„ry ſeems to me a little doubtful, and is inconſi- 
« ſtent with what he fays himſelf in the 
„to his Pſalms, where he complains of the rigour 


e ſpoke an Oration in the French Academy upon the Love 44, 245. 
the Sciences (e). He retired at laſt into Burgundy, where he married, and died (d). | 
e wrote a great number of verſes [B], which were never printed. But there ate others, 
as particularly his Paraphraſe u 


(3) This Ode is 
Collectio "print: 
n - 
ed in 1607, 
intitled, Le Par- 
preface naſſe des plus ex- 
cellens Poetes di 


** of his fortune.” The Preſident then obſerves, that & , « bes 


he was informed that Malherbe had educated him in 
his youth at Paris, and continued his affection for 
aa 

rary in his will. t he married in Burgundy a 
young Lady of the family of la Chapelle Sede by 
whom he had one ſon; and that he di I 
But with 1 the Poem upon Mag- 

it was never printed. 


preceding note, in which he obſerves, that his name 
was Joun AR BA up, Sieur de Porcheres, and that he 
was Gentleman in ordinary to the King; but that his 
Poems were inferior to thoſe of his brother in poi 
of judgment and correctneſs. He tranſlated alſo ſe- 
veral of the Pſalms into French verſe, two editions of 
which have been publiſhed, the former at Grenoble in 
24 1, and the latter more compleat at Marſeilles 
in 168 . 


ARBRISSEL (ROBERT D') Founder of the Order of Fontevraud. See 


* FONTEV RA UD. 


4 


(i) MS. Geneg- 
logy of Scotland. 


2) Sir James 

alry mple's edit» 
of Camd. Deſc. M4 
Scotland, p. 15 
0 3) Mackenaic's 
Lives of the Scots 
Writ. tem. 3. 
5. 86. N 


GFARBUTHNOT (ALEXANDER] was the brother of the Baron of Arbuthn 
in the County or Shire of the Merns (a), a very antient and noble ue He was 
born in the year 1838, and educated at the Univerſity of Aberdeen. ving finiſhed 
there the courſe of his ſtudies in polite Literature and Philoſophy, he was by his patents 
ſent over to France, where he ſtudied the Law for five years under the famous Cujacius, 
and having taken the degree of a Licentiate, he returned to Scotland in the year 1563. 
Finding upon his arrival that the Reformation prevailed, he declared himſelf for it, and 
was very inſtrumental in carrying on that glorious deſign. The Reformers prevailed with 
him to apply himſelf to Divinity, and to enter into Orders; but what ſort of Ordination 
he got we cannot learn, He was a Member of the general Aſſembly in the year 1568, 
and was ordered to reviſe a Book concerning the fall of the Church of Rome [3]. 


A book concerning the Fall of the Church of Rome.] 
wy. book the King is the Head of the 
Church. "The Printer of that work e i 
at | 


A very ancient and noble family.) Sir red, 
Mines (1) tells us, that they had their firſt 
from a Gentleman who came from the South, and 
married one of the daughters of Olofard or Ol l 
Sheriff of the Merns, with whom he obtained the 
lands of Arbuthnot, from whence they had their fir- 
name. And he ſays, that he has ſeen a Charter - ne, and ex- 
ed by the Abbot and Convent of Kelſo in 11s. to E Song out of the other; and that for the 
Reginald, then elected to he Abbot of Arbroth, free - future he ſhould not print any book without the II- 
ing him from his obedience and ſubjection to Kelſo ; cence of the ſupreme Magi , nor any book con- 
and æmongſt the witneſſes is mentioned Richardus de cernin WE." except it had been reviſed by 
Arbuthnot Clericus Regis; fince which time they have them 559 | 


trad ſeveral honours conferred upon them, and about den (6) 


the year 1641 King Charles I. made (2) them Viſcounts N ö . if 914 6s even 
of Arbuthnot (3). | | 


Muſes Frangoi 
rallices DE 
ſes parts, tom. Is 
p- 286. 


Author means 
the Aſſembly, 
though his words 
ſeem to relate to 
the Civil Magiſ- 
trate. 

(6) Mackenzie, 
ibid. P · 187. 


156 


\ See Calder, 
he 

Church of Stot - 
land, ad ann, 


1572. p. 56. 


About the ſame time he was appointed Miniſter: of Arburchnct, and Lofy: Buchan, 
and ſoon after inſtalled Principal of the King's College at Aberdeen [CJ In the gg- 
neil Afſembly held at St. Andrews in the year 1557/2" Arbuhrot $728 ohe of the Com 


, miſſioners, who were appo 


inted to meet at Mr. John :Knox's houſe, to examine the new 


Book e Policy,” and conſider what they could find therein, that vas agrecable to God's 


Word, and for the advant 


age of the Kirk, and to report the ſame to the Aſſembly. 


But Petrie and Calder Wood tell us (); That they knew not what wins: dune in this! cun- 
fertnor. But, ſays Calderwood, wwe may icofily collect that the Book des, not approved, 
% d new. Commuſhon: appointed in the neui Aſſembly to reviſe it or ce that the confe- 


rente vas not held.“ Arbuthnot was choſen Moderator (c) in the- Aſſembly which rhet (c pan 


the mon 
eit, g 
781 anne n A. 


FT E bar inflalled Printpa of the King's College 
deen.] The occaſion of it Was as es 


+6 . / +. ; ++ Wh 


r 
ohn Erſkine Superintendant of Angus having got a 
"Commiſion from the Council.and the general Alfem- 
bly held at Edinburgh. in July 1568, for viſiting the 
King's College at old I the Superintendant 


went thither inthe month of June 1569, and having 


, 


"(7 ) Petrie. ub; 
ra, p. 362. 


called the, 'Maffers of the "College before him, and 
they having "Yeſuſed,” after two days conference With 
them, to ü cribe the Conſeſſion of Faith, the follow- 
ing ſentence was pronounced againſt them (7) : ** I 
«John _ Erſkine Superintendant of Angus, Principal 
„of the King's College at Aberdeen and Merns, hav- 


ing Cominiſhon of the Church, to viſit the Sheriff- 


* doom of Aberdeen and Bamff, by the advice, 


- « counſel, and conſent of the Miniſters, and Elders, 


(8) Mackenzie, 
ibid. 


„and Commiſſioners preſent, decern, conclude, and 
*< for final ſentence, pronounce, that Mr. Alexander 
e Anderſon ſometimes, Principal, Mr. Andrew Gal- 
% loway ſometimes Dur Mr. Andrew An- 
derſon, Mr. Thom 1 og 9107 jo 
«« ry, ſometime Regents in the College of old Aver- 
Gern. de je 20 he 3 ckoned Members of Chriſt's 
Church; and therefore ſeclude them and every one 
„of them to teach . or publickly in time 
coming in that College, or any other part within 
4 this realm, and decern them to remove forth of 
*« the ſaid College with all diligence, that other godly 
„ men may be placed there, for the upbringing 
„ the youth in the fear of God, and good letters. 
© 'This our ſentence pronounced, we ordain to be pub- 
= lihed" and intimated to the faid perſons, and to the 
** con ions of new and old Aberdeen, publickty 
the next Sunday, the third of July inſtant.” This 
ſentence ws 0 ſooner put in execution, but Arbuthnot 
was inſtalled in the place of Anderſon (8). 

eee e, ap, rongemncd. 
The . of the Biſhops, Süperintendants, and Com- 
miffianers of Viſitation were produced, and certain Mi- 
niſters appointed to examine them. Mr. John Doug- 


las- Archbiſhop of St. Andrews was accuſed of admu- 


ting a Popiſh Prieſt into the Miniſtry, to whom. the 
Superintendant of Lothian had preferibed certain in- 


meer 5 which he. had” not obeyed ſor not viſit- 
ing 


his Dioceſe ; not preaching for half a year be- 


:fore that time ; for giving col lation of a bengtice, which 


alerts that 4 
5 Nr f * 2.16 £ * {4 ( fl 4 7 44 
ſecond, he affirmed, chat he got only did viſit bis 


xolutel 
7 5 
him by 
P 


| t prpeceded agaunit Pa ichin his Bounds ; 
it Ly Was dulce A e 5 : 9 


| 71 for 
having made an agreement with the Earl of Argyle for 


9:95 


the profits of the Biſhoprick, and accordingly at his 


h charge. . 


of March, George Douglas Biſhop of Murray being accuſed of fornication 
committed with, the Lady Ardroſs (d), deſir'd leave to adviſe concerning 
9 41 | * 23781 SAC + v a mand ** 71 4. 21.73 $257: | offs 22 


- 


5 f £8 IJ * | 14 N N * 55 | 
admiſſion, contrary to his oath, had given acquittanc 
and the Barl had received the money. * Bye it 1 
the Biſhop cleared himſelf ſo well, that they were 


found to be mere calumnies ; for we do 1. nd that 
the Aſſembly paſſed any cenſure upon him. Alexan- 


is " 
, e. 


at Edinburgh on the fixth of Auguſt 1573, and in which: ſeveral Biſheps were accuſed 379 C 1. 
and condemned [D] for ſeveral offences either againſt morality, er againſt the laws 
and diſcipline of the Church. The next year in an Aſſembly held at Edinburgh in 


his vindlica- (0 Petrie, , 
' wrt ; tion G17 pag. 382. 


Calder. p- 64. 


der Gordon, Biſhop of Galloway, was accuſed, that he 


intruded himſelſ into the office of the Miniſtry within 
Edinburgh; that he enticed the people to rebellion 
againſt the King; that he refuſed to pray. for him, 
and approved of the Queen's authority; that being dit- 
charged by the genera! Aſſembly from having any thing 
to do with the Pariſhioners of Holy-Rood Houſe, yet he 
compelled them to receive the Sacrament, and cauſed 
pretended bailiffs and ſoldiers. to compel the people ; 
that being ſworn to maintain the King's authority, 
and yield obedience to him, yet he had broken his 
oath, by ſitting in a Parliament for diſpoſſeſſing 

King of his crown and authority ; that he had given 
thanks publickly in tlie pulpit for the laughter of 
Matthew Earl of Lennox, and exhorted the people to 
do the fame; and lailly, that he was a perverter of 
the people before and after the Reformation. The 
e not deny his attachment to the Queen, and 
therefore he gave a general anſwer, that he was ſrecd 
from all theſe things by the Act of Pacification agreed 
to between the Queen's and the King's friends. But 
the Aſſembly told him, that the States had not ab- 
ſolved him as a Biſhop from the cenſure of the Church, 
ſo he was ordered, under the pain of excommunica- 
tion, to do publick penance for three ſeveral Sun- 
days, once in the Church of Edinburgh, another time 
in the Church & Holy-Rood-Houſe, and a third time 


in Queen's College Church. "Calderwood fays (9), (9) NI. of the 
“ That ſeveral other enormities were laid to his Chub of Sc. 


He claimed the benefit of the Ad of Pa. 4%, ad am. 


« cification, agreed upon at Perth the 2 3d off Bebrud- 157% © ©* 


ee the civil ee OPb * which Act the 


feſormed Byhops, Abbots rs, having vote 
in Parliament, condeſcended in the name bf the 
Kirk, and therefore alledged that he could not be 


15: compelled to anſwer for any complaint (giver. in 


«6 , him for aintainin another authori or 
"& r ach i Wop nding ra and the an- 
* fſwer he ſent to the Ajiembly by a ſervant. © Wheie: 
4% the Aſſembly ſent one to the Regent and 
Council, to aſk their advice. His Grace's anſuer 


as, that he was willing to obſerye the heads of 


Ter without; prejudite to the. diſci- 
„ pline of the Kirk, nor a rocidl 19s be made 
for all noterious and open“ ſlanders Ihe Brfhop 
being again ſummoned and not appearing, and in 
«« reſpect his offences were notorious, it was con- 
* cluded that he ſhould make his publick penance in 
„ ſack-cloth, three Jeveral ſabbath-days Ke. ir. Rabert 
Pont was accuſed for non-reſidepce in Murtay, and 
for not viſiting the Kirks there; but be excuſee 
himſelf upon his being gbliged to attend the, Seflion, 
being dne of the Lards, pt tu Sefton.  Whereupon 
he . Superintendant of Lothian moved the queſtion, 
Whaher it ua lawful by. be, Watd of Cad, that he 
adminiſtration of the War aud Sacraments, | and the 


admiinſiration, of erimanal. and civil juſtice: ſhould. bs 
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tion till che tenth day of the month, and then refuſing 
pointed Arbuthnot with others to call before them the Chapter of Murra 
examine them, how they came to give the Biſhop their teſtimonial without; 

due examination of his life, and qualifications in Literature. In the ſame Aſſembly 
Arbuthnot was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for drawing up the heads and ar- 
ticles concerning the juriſdiction of the Kirk. He was again choſen Moderator of the 


to appear, the Aſſembly ap- 
» and to 
trial and 


general Aſſembly held at Edinburgh in — 1577, in which there were many confe- 
rences and diſputes concerning the diſcipline of the Church [E]. That ſame year an- 
other Aſſembly met at Edinburgh, and a letter was preſented to them from Queen 
Elizabeth, acquainting them that a council of Proteſtants was to meet at Magdeburg, 
and deſiring them to ſend ſome of their members to it. Arbuthnot was one of thoſe 
whom they choſe, but the project having failed, none of them went: This ſhews how- 
ever in what high eſteem he was, ſince ſo important a truſt was committed” to 
him. The ſame Aſſembly having preſented the Regent with a co y of the Policy 
of the Church as approved by them, Arbuthnot was appointed, with ſeveral others, to 
wait upon the. Regent, in order to ſolve his doubts, in caſe he ſhould have any 
concerning the new form of Policy. In a general Aſſembly held at Edinburgh April the 
24th 1578 he was one of thoſe, who were appointed to wait upon the King and Coun- 


197 


cil, and to reaſon with them concerning the ceremonies of the Church, and how far Mi- 


niſters may interpoſe in civil affairs, and whether they may vote in Council or Parlia- 


ment. 


In the year 1582 Buchanan having committed the 


care of the reviſing and print- 


ing his hiſtory to Arbuthnot, he publiſhed it, which gave great offence, and expoſed not onl 


the author, but even Arbuthnot to cenſure, at the ſame time that the latter was ordered by - 
act of the general Aſſembly to be removed from Aberdeen to St. Andrews. 


E it [F. 


n 


But the King 


Arbuthnot died ſoon after this in the forty ſixth year of his age, and was 


uried in the Collegiate Church of Aberdeen the 20th of October 1583: There is nothing 
extant of his compoſing, but ſome orations in praiſe of the law, and concerning its firſt riſe and 
6 The Lives origin; the Title is, Orationes de Origine & Dignitate Furis, printed at Edinburgh 1572, 


and Characters of 
the ma eminent 

Writers of the III 
Scots Nation, by 
George Macken- 


zie, vol. 3. page 
186—194 


[E] Conferences and diſputes concerning the diſcipline 
of the Church.) The Aſſembly informed the Regent 
of their proceedings, and petitioned that proviſion 
might be made for viſitors ; that perſons deprived of 
their office by the Church, might be deprived of their 
benefices ; that he would take ſome courſe with thoſe, 
who fell their benefices ; and beſtow all vacant bene- 
fices upon perſons recommended by the Church. But 
the Brethren, who petitioned his Grace, having no 
written Commiſſion om the Aſſembly, after they had 
attended for ſome days, were diſmiſſed without any 

12) Idem, ibid. anſwer (12). 
— _ . [F] * EY — as ordered — to be removed — 
to St. Andrews ; the King prevented it.] In the be- 
inning of the Aſſembly held in 1577, it was ordered 
it the Superintendant of Angus, and ſix other Mini- 
ſters ſhould attend Arbuthnot every morning from 
ſeven of the clock till the fitting of the Aſſembly, for 
preparing ſuch things, as ſhould be brought before 
1) Calderwood, them. Upon which Mr. Petrie obſerves (13) that in 
Page 391. all the following Aſſemblies theſe privy conferences, as 
they were called, were like- that which in the Coun- 
cil of Trent was called the Congregation. For within 
ſome years all matters were debated and concluded in 
theſe privy Conferences, and the Aſſembly had little 
(14) Mackenzie, to do (14). Arbuthnot preſiding in theſe Conferences 
ibid. p. 191. had no doubt a great influence in their reſolutions ; 
we are not therefore to be ſurprized, if the King, ſuſ- 
pecting that the Aſſembly would have removed to 
St. Andrews, only to have his advice in their factious 
proceedings, St. Andrews being nearer the capital city, 
where they ordinarily met, than Aberdeen, forbad 
Arbuthnot to remove from the College of Aberdeen. 


4to. Upon which performance Mr. Thomas Maitland (e) has made an elegant encomium e) Deticie Pe- 

Latin. Andrew Melvil compoſed his epitaph (f) in the ſame language. Both theſe , Se. vol. a. 
pieces are to be found in the author, from whom we have borrowed this account 
See the character of Arbuthnot in the remark [G]. 


page 183. 
V lbid. pag. 
N Are 


The general Aſſembly, which metat Edinburgh in 1583, 
complained of this as of a grievance; but the King 
told them (15), that they had no reaſon, all things (1 5) Petrie, Part 
being well conſidered, to think, that this was either 3. p. 441. 
ſo proper for the Church, or ſo improper for the Civil 
State; for he and his Council had good reaſon to di- 
rect his Letters as he did (16). 
[G] The Character of Arbuthnot.] He was, as we have ſupra, pag. 
oblerv'd, one of the great promoters of Reformation, 92 
and conſulted by all the general Aſſemblies of the Scots 
in the affairs of their Church. And tho' he was of 
the ſame principles with Buchanan and Andrew Mel- 
vil, yet he was much more moderate ; and if he was 
not ſo good a Poet as Buchanan, or fo great a maſter 
of the purity of the Roman Language, yet he was a 
more learned, and more univerſal Scholar. For Bi- 
ſhop Spotſwood tells us (17), that ! he was expert in all (17) Lib. 6. pag- 
Sciences; a Poet, Mathematician, Philoſopher, 335. 
„ 'Theologue, Lawyer, and ſkilful in Medicine; fo 
*« that in every ſubject he could promptly diſcourſe, 
and to good purpoſe.” The ſame Prelate tells us, 
that belides theſe qualifications, by his diligent 
teaching, and dextrous government, he not only 
revived the ſtudy of good Letters, but gained ma- 
„ny from the ſuperſtitions, to which they were 
given. He was greatly loved of all men, hated of 
none, and in ſuch account for his moderation with 
the chief men of theſe parts, (meaning the North) 
that without his advice they could almoſt do no- 
thing, which put him to great fachery, whereof 
he did often complain; yet he was very pleaſant 61g Aoud Mac- 
« and jocund in converſation (18) IP « kenzie, ubi ſupra, 
Pag · 192. 


(15) Mackenzie, 


GFARCADIUS, the Emperor of the Eaſt, was the eldeſt ſon to Theodoſius the 
(2) Tillemont, Great by Flaccilla the Empreſs, and born in Spain about the year 377 (a). He was ho- 


{1}. d Ente noured with the Title of Auguſtus, the 16th or 19th of Janua 


reurs, tom. 5 
Part 2. pag. 446 
and 827. edit. de 
Bruxelles 17 10. 


383 in the palace of 


Hebdomon, about ſeven miles from Conſtantinople (5). Themiſtius the Pagan Philoſo- (4) ldem, pag. 
pher had flattered himſelf, that he ſhould have the honour of educating this young Prince; 3 a 
but Theodoſius thought proper to place him under the care of Arſenius a Chriſtian Phi- 


loſopher, who had an abſolute authority over him, but retired from the Court about the 


year 390, or ſoon after (c). 


Upon the death of Theodoſius Arcadius ſucceeded in /-) 1dem, pag, 


the Empire the 17th of January 395 (d). It appears from the general conſent of the ne 1 
Hiſtorians, that he was very much inferior to his father in the qualifications of his mind 827. 


Vor. II. 


as 
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as well as body [A]. Theodoſius leſt the Weſtern Empire to his ſon Honorius, as he had 
done that of the Faſt to Arcadius, both of whom he recommended to Stilico, one of 
the greateſt Generals of his army, who, had; married. Serena his niece. This was pro- 
bably the ground of Stilico's pretence, that Theodofius had upon his death-bed-commirted 
the care of theſe two Emperors and their dominions to him. But this was a point very 
- difficult to execute; for though Arcadius had neither age nor capacity to govern himſelf, 
yet he was able 5 to chooſe himſelf a Governor, or at leaft to authorize ſome perſon, 


who could raiſe himſe 


/s Tillem. pag. that the affair was fixed in that manner (g). 
830. 


Very much inferior to his father in the qualifica- 
413 bis mind as \ as Body.] It is ſaid, that his per- 
ſon was very indifferent, and that he was of a low ſtature. 

Ile had a remarkable ſlowneſs of ſpeech; his eyes had 
no manner of livelineſs, and generally appeared ſhut. 
He was extremely indolent in his diſpoſition, and in- 
capable of forming or executing any ſcheme. In 
ſhort, he had not the leaſt ſhare of genius imagina- 
ble; and he learned nothing, notwithſtanding all 
the pains, which Arſenius took of his education, but 
to write a good hand. And accordingly it will appear 
from the ſequel or his hiſtory, that he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be governed, or rather commanded like a 
mere brute, without knowing the leaſt of the ſtate 


to that poſt by intereſt or intrigue (c). Oroſius tells us (F) that Theo- (.) lum, u. 
doſius appointed Stilico to govern the Welt, 


and Rufinus the Eaſt, It is agreed at leaft, 77 
But this, occaſioned a conteſt between Stilico 2 


and Rufinus [ B], who being diſappointed in his deſign of marrying his daughter to Arcadius, 
involved the Eaſtern Empire in the utmoſt confuſion by bringing in the Barbarians [CJ, 


but 


acquainting any perſon with his deſign, and went 
to Antioch. He entered the city in the night, and 
ordered Lucian to be ſeized and brought before his 
tribunal, and beat in ſuch a manner upon the neck, 
that he died ſoon aſter. Ruſinus upon his return to 
Conſtantinople, uſed his utmoſt efforts to promote 
the marriage of his daughter (6) ; but Eutropius the (6) Zoſim. lib. 5. 
Eunuch, who afterwards hecame ſo famous, had en- 
gaged Arcadius to marry Eudoxia,. which he accord- 
ingly did the 27th of April 395. 'This Lady was not 
a Roman, but borh in Gaul, and daughter of Count 
Bauto, a celebrated General, who had been Conſul in 
the year 385 (7). (7) Tillem. pag. 
[C] Irwvokoed the Eaſtern Empire in the utmoſt con- 835. 


of his own affairs. However, he had ſome kind of futon, by bringing in the Barbarians] Failing in his 


(1) Tilke. tor. Zeal for the orthodox faith (1); and it was even pre- 
+. Part 2. pag. tended, that ſome extraordinary events were to be aſ- 
$28. cribed to the efficacy of his prayers and piety (2). 
* — * We do not find, that he ever was accuſed of Cy 
* 2 . or any other vice; on the contrary we are aſſured, 
. that he was of a very mild, humane, and peaceable 
temper. And indeed, if we judge from his conduct, 
we ſhall find him ſo to exceſs. And therefore, there 
ſeems to be great reaſon to doubt, whether we ought 
to credit what is related in the Chronicon of Marcel- 
linus under the year 390, when Arcadius was but 
thirteen years of age, that he forced the Empreſs 
Galla his mother in law, from the palace at Con- 
ſtantinople. With reſpect to the ſtory, which is 
told of him, that having been ſtruck by Arſenius his 
tutor, he reſolved to kill him, it is very improbable, 
and atteſted by no Author except Metaphraſtes. How- 
ever, it is a very inconſiderable advantage for a Prince 
to be exempt from vices, if he has not likewiſe emi- 
nent virtues ; and it is certain that the weak and ſtupid 
mildneſs of temper in Arcadius occafioned the greateſt 

(;] Tilem. pag. Calamities imaginable in the Empire (3). 
$29, $30. ULB] This eccafioned a conteſt between Stilico and Ru- 
forus.) The latter was a Gaul by nation, and had been 
in great favour with Theodoſius, who raiſed him to 
ſome of the higheſt poſts of the Empire. We have 
different characters of him according to the prejudices 
of different writers; but it is certain, that a violent 
ambition was the governing principle of his actions. 
Stilico's pretences to a right of governing the Eaſt as 
well as the Welt raiſed the jeaiouſy of Rufinus, who 
had the fame ambitious views, tho' they both agreed 
in ſelling decrees and ruining the moſt wealthy fa- 
milies, by injuſtice and ſuborn d accuſations, in order 
(4) Zol:m. lib. to enrich themſelves with their ſpoils (4) ; in which 
5- au Suidzes reſpec however Rufinus is {aid to have proceeded to 
2 p. the greateſt exceſs (5). As Stilico had married a 
(2) Snidas ap: niece of Theodoſius, Rufinus, who had a daughter 
under, bi. ready for marriage, reſolved to engage Arcadius to 
| marry her; and it is ſaid, that he was determined 
to gain this point, af poſlible, as a ſtep for himſelf 
to obtain the Empire. He took the moſt ſecret me- 
thods imaginable to have this marriage propoſed to 
the Emperor. However, the people got intelligence 
of it very ſcen, and were extremely provoked at his 
pride and inſolence. This intrigue of his was inter- 
rupted by a journey which he was obliged to taxe 
into the Eaſt, in order to ſatisfy Arcadius and Euche- 
rius his uncle, who complained of Lucian, Count 
of the Eaſt. Ruſinus had procured that poſt for Lu- 
c an, who was fon to Florentius preſect of Gaul in 
the latter part of Conſtantius's reign. It was upon 
this account therefore, that. Arcadius on his uncle's 
complaint caſt the blame on Rufinus ; who immedi- 


ately departed with a very ſmall retinue, and without 


deſign of marrying his daughter to Arcadius, and be- 
ing apprehenſive of the power of Stilico, who pre- 

tended, . that 'Theodofius had made him guardian of 
two ſons, and who was coming into the Faſt to deprive 
him of the authority, which he exerciſed there, he 
reſolved to raiſe fuch a ſcene of confuſion as ſhould 
prevent any attempts of that kind againſt him (8). (8) Zoſim. lib. 5, 
Orofius likewiſe informs us (g), that he was in hopes (9) E. lib. 7. 
that the exigence of the Empire would cover and 

romote the ambitious deſigns, which he had of ſeiz- 

ing the ſovereign power ; or at leaſt, as Claudian ob- 
ſerves (10), that he might have the cruel conſolation (10) 7: Rufn. 
of not periſhing alone. With theſe views he pro- lib. 2. 
cured a deſcent of the Huns, who ravaged all the Faſt 
as far as Antioch. We may refer to theſe incurſions the 
accounts which we read in ſome Homilies of that time, 
concerning Martyrs, who were put to death by the 
Bardarians, and Captives, who were carried to Anti- 
och, where they were ſold cr redeemed. St. Jerom 
mentions very frequently theſe ravages of the Huns, 
who ſtruck a terror upon all the nations as far as 
Paleſtine, while the Roman armies were engaged, as 
he obſerves, in civil war ; that is, before the armies, 
which were conducted againſt Eugenius, were returned 
from the Welt (11). Philoſtorgius (1 2) likewiſe men- (11) Tillem. pag. 
tions this deſcent of the Huns ; but he places it aſter 638, 775. "RP 
the death of Rufinus, and even that of Eutropius ; which (42 e ogy 7 
is a great error with regard to Chronology. At the 
ſame time, that Rufinus brought the Huns into Aſia, 
he abandoned Europe to the Goths (1 3). Their chief (13) Cloud. 7: 
Captain was Alaric, who afterwards became ſo fa. . lib. a. 
mous for taking the city of Rome. Theodoſius had 
given him the command of a body of Goths, and he 
complained ſo highly, that he was not advanced to 
ſome greater poſt, that he threatned to revolt (14). (14) Zoſim. J. 5. 
Rufinus made uſe of this diſpoſition of Alaric, and 
encouraged him privately by preſents (15) to collect (15) Marce!!. 
the whole force of the Barbarians, and ravage the Pro- CY ad an. 
vinces of the Empire, aſſuring him, that he might 9 
eaſily march into Greece, without any fear of meet- 
ing with oppoſition (16). It is ſaid, that Rufinus had (16) idem, ibid. 
deſignedly made Antiochus Proconſul of Achaia, and and Zofim. lib. 5. 
given the command of the Troops and the defence of 
the Straits of Thermopylæ and the Iſthmus of Corinth 

to Gerontius ; which two men were both of his own 

faction, whom he choſe for this purpoſe, that they 

might not oppoſe Alaric, but open the paſſages to him. 
This they executed but too faithfully (17. The Goths (175 Zofim. |. 5- 
being armed by the Romans againſt themſelves (18), (18) Claudian. 
and aſſiſted by the Huns, who had paſſed over the 1 KH. lib. 2. 
Danube upon the ice the winter before (19), ravaged (10) phiton. 
Meeſia, I hrace, and Pannonia, and paſſed from thence I. Eccieſ. ub! 
into Macedonia and Theſſalia (20), ſacking all the /#7r-- 
towns between Dalmatia, the Adriatic Gulph, and * en ng 
the Euxin Sea. 'The city of Conſtantinople was like- 020: 

4 wiſe 
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but was at laſt killed at Conſtantinople: [D]. His death was of great advantage 
to the Emperor, though it proved of little conſequence to his Empire, becauſe 
Eutropius the Eunuch was ſuffered to gain an abſolute; aſcendant at the court of Arcadius 
[= However the Emperor, notwithſtanding all his defects, had a warm zeal for the 

atholick faith, and was perſuaded, that God had granted his father the many illuſtrious 
victories which he had obtained on account of his piety. This induced him to confirm 
very readily thoſe Laws which Theodoſius had made in favour of the Church, and to 
appoint ſeveral new ones [F]. Stilico agreeably to Arcadius's orders had ſuffered A laric 
and the Goths to continue iu Theſſalia; but they having ravaged that country paſſed the 
Straits of Thermopylæ, through the weakneſs or treachery of the General Gerontius, 
who had the command there, and the Proconſul Antiochus, and entered Achaia, and pe- 
netrated into Peloponneſus, where they made dreadful depredations. Stilico upon this re- 


wiſe in a manner beſieged by the Barbarians, who 
came up to the gates of it. Rufinus went out in 
a Gothic dreſs, to treat with them, as he pretended, 
about making peace, and was received with great ci- 
vility by the Goths, which very much increaſed the 
ſuſpicion of his treachery. Stilico, who had perform- 
ed a journey into Gaul in fifteen days, af we credit 
/22) De Stilc. Claudian (22), to ſecure a peace with the Germans 
lib. 1. and Gauls, alledged that it was neceſſary for him up- 
on this exigence to give his aſſiſtance to the Eaſtern 
Empire; which he was undoubtedly determined to 
the more readily by the proſpect of ruining Rufinus. 
He departed therefore at the latter end of the ſpring 
with all the Troops of the Empire, which had attend- 
ed Theodoſius againit Eugenius, and even thoſe of 
Eugenius, which had ſurrendred themſelves to Theo- 
doſius. The Barbarians hearing of his coming, col- 
lected themſelves in a body in Theſſalia; and Stilico 
was very near them, when Rufinus obtained an order 
from Arcadius to command him to ſend him the army 
of the Eaſt, which Theodoſius had conducted againſt 
Eugenius. He immediately obeyed, and ſent Arca- 
dius not only the Troops, which he demanded, but 
(23) Tillem. p. Iikewile half of the treaſure of Theodoſius (23). Clau- 
$40, $41. dian tells us (24), that if Stilico had not been pre- 
(24) In Rufin. yented by Ruſinus from attacking the Barbarians, he 
hb. 2. would have ſecured Athens, Corinth, Lacedæmon, and 
many other famous cities of Greece, from the deſtruc- 
tion, which they afterwards ſuffered. | 
[D] Was at laſt killed at Conſtantinople.) When 
Stilico ſent back the Army to Arcadius, he gave the 
command of it to a General, who was a Goth, and 
(25) Zoſim. J. 5. named Gainas (25), to whom he diſcovered his de- 
ond Marcellin. fign of killing Ruſmus (26) ; and Eutropius the Eu- 
Chron. ad ann. nuch readily concurred in that reſolution (27). When 
af # gm. up; the Army came to Conſtantinople, Arcadius went out 
26 im. «bt þ X - 
ſepra. Philoſtors, to ſalute it according to cuſtom, being attended by 
Til. Eccleſ. lib. Rufinus, who was in hopes, that upon the ſight of 
2 6. 3. his perſon, which was very noble, eſpecially in com- 
(27) Lalim. ali pariton with Arcadius, and by means of the intereſt, 
which he had made with ſeveral officers of the Army, 
he ſhould be immediately proclaimed Emperor upon 
the ſpot. But it was already diſcovered, that he had 
impoſed upon the Troops, and been the means of A- 
laric's revolt. So that when the Army had paid their 
compliments to Arcadius, they inſenſibly ſurrounded 
Rulinus, and upon a ſignal given by Gainas, fell up- 
on him, and cut him to pieces at the feet of Arcadius 
himſelf, whale he was urging that Prince to declare 
(28) Tillem. pag. him his collegue (28). Claudian (29) deſcribes the ſi- 


$41, 842. tuation of the place, where this happened. It was at 
(29 In Ruin, the palace called Hebdomon, and the tribunal where 


2 the Emperors uſed to be crowned. His head was cut 
| off, and a ſtone thruſt into his mouth to keep it open; 
then his head was fixed upon the top of a lance, and 
carried thro' all the city of Canſtantinople, attended 
with a greater crowd than he had ever ſeen in his 
life-time. 'They cut off likewiſe his right hand, 
which they carried about every where to beg alms 
for this inſatiable man; and a great ſum of money 
was collected among thoſe, who hated his avaricious 
(70) Tillem. p. temper (30). His goods were confiſcated, and an Edict 
842. was publiſhed for that purpoſe, which was carried as 
| far as Rome, every perion exulting at the puniſhment 
of this old robber, who had plundered the whole 
(31) Epiſt» 15. World, as Symmachus expreſſes it (31). 
[E] Was ſuffered to gain an abſolute aſcendant at the 
Court of Arcadius.] It is ſuppoſed, that he was an 
Armenian ; but it is univerſally agreed, that he had 
been a ſlave. He was made an eunuch ſoon after he 
was. born, that he might be fold for an higher price, 


ſolved 


and, as Claudian obſerves (32), that he might aſter- (32) 7» Burat. 

wards caſt the greater diſgrace upon the Empire. He lib. 1. 

had many maſters, who fold him to others, or gave 

him away, pot knowing what uſe to make of him. 

At laſt be was brought to Court, where he raiſed 

himſelf from one degree to another, till he was appointed 

Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor, and gained an abſo- 

lute authority over him. The world was extremely ſur- 

prized to ſee the Empire governed by an eunuch, 

whoſe intereſt multiplied prodigioufſly ſuch kind of 

ſons. - Eunapius (33) has given us a deſcription of (33) In Fxcerf?. 

m in the moſt odious colours imaginable'; and yet “ Legales. 

we are aſſured, that he has not reached the full ex- 

tent of his guilt, ſince" there was no crime, which he 

did not commit. Claudian has likewiſe written a 

Poem in two books againſt him. We are particu- 

larly informed, that he ſurpaſſed even Rufinus himſelf 

in avarice (34). He fold publickly all the poſts of (34) Marcell. 

the Empire. He maintained whole troops of in- CH uc. 

formers, in order to baniſh perſons of the greateſt me- 

rit, that he might ſeize their eſtates 3 and he diſco- 

vered by their means all thoſe, who were rich, to 

prevent any thing from eſcaping his rapine (35). He (45) Zofim. l. g. 

took poſſeſſion of all the wealth of Rufinus, at leaſt, Cu. in RH 

what he thought worth his deſire, leaving the reft to d 

be plundered by others (36). His ambition of govern- (465) Zofm. and 

ing alone made him hate the Senate and all perſons Marc-!fin. Chen. 

of authority and intereſt, whom he uſed his utmoſt eff Pra. 

forts to remove from the Court (37). Clavdian tells (3 Zofim. 

us in general, that all the priſons and places of ba- Suidas and Clau- 

niſhment were filled with Men of eminent Quality. S ru. 

Eutropius imagined, that this was the means to raiſe 

himſelf, and ſecure his power. Suidas aſſerts, that 

he maintained a correſpondence with the Barbarians, 

with a view either to protect himſelf from Stilico, | 

with whom he had an open "conteſt ſoon after (38), (33) Zoſim. 41 

or to raiſe himſelf to the Empire (30), tho" his cha- re. 

rafter as an eunuch ſeemed to exclude him entirely 3 

from ſuch a pretenſion. a 
[F] To confirm very readily thoſe laws which Meo- 

dofius had made in favour of the Church, and to appoint 

ſeveral new ones.) On the third of March 395, he 

confirmed all his father had decreed againſt 

Hereticks, and abrogated every thing that was 

granted in hopes of reducing them by mildneſs. He 

made a law exprefly againſt the Eunomians, depriving 

them of their right to poſts of honour and profit, or 

to give or receive any thing whatever by will, tho” 

Theodoſius had allowed them the right of making 

wills by his law of the 21ſt of June 394. Arca- 

dius's law of the 29th of March 395 prohibits all 

hereticks to hold any publick or private aſſembly, 

and to aſſume to themſelves the title of Biſhop or of 

any eccleſiaſtical office. That of the third of Sep- 

tember declares, that a pretended Biſhop named Eure- 

ſius ſhould be ranked in the number of hereticks, as 

well as all thoſe, who receded from the Catholick 

doctrine, tho the difference was ever ſo {mall and in- 

conſiderable. On the 24th of November Arcadius 

ordered Marcellus Maſter of the Offices to enquire 

ſtrictly whether there were any hereticks among the 

inferior officers of the Court, and not only to remove 

them, but even to baniſh them the city, together 

with thoſe, by whoſe means they gained their poſts. (4) Sc Cod, 

The law of the 7th of Auguſt renews all that had I Oden. ap. 

been decreed before againſt the Pagans, as well as a- hong p. 848, 
inſt hereticks, and particularly prohibits all perſons Milar's Hof 
m going into any place deſigned for the worſhip F e 8 

of idols, or to offer any ſacriſice in any place what- 9 / Chriftranity, 

ſoever (40). — Vol. 7. c. 4. 
| P. 444+ 34d Edits 
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(6) In Eutrop. 
Ib. 1. 


(At) De Bello 
Gotbico, 


(42) Pag. 854+ 


43) Claud. in 
ut rap. lib. 2. 

(44) De Bello 

Getbico. 


(45) Hit. Eccleſ. 
* id. $. A — 


(46) Pag. 859. 


(47) See Socrat- 
lib. 6. cap. 5» 
and Sozomen. 
lib. 8. cap. 7- 


(48) Chryſoſt. 
in Eutrop. tom. 
4. Ppag- 484. a- 
pud Tillem. pag+ 
8 59. 

(49) Sozomen. 
b jupra. 


ARC 


ſolved to ſtop theſe ravages, and paſſed over his army thither. He killed a great nut- 


ber of the enemies, and obliged 


m to retire to a mountain called Phloe, near Piſa in 


Arcadia, where he might eaſily have deſtroyed them, but ſuffered them to eſcape [G]. 
Eutropius ſtill continued his tyranny at the Court of the Emperor, and-forced ſeveral per- 

ſons of eminence, whom he was jealous of, into baniſhment, and engaged Arcadius to 
aboliſh the uſe of Sanctuaries HI. In the year 396 the Emperor made ſeveral Laws, 
which were for the intereſt of the Church and Empire [7]. We are informed by Claudian 
the Poet (), that Eutropius endeavoured about that time to make a treaty with the Bar- 


to] Where be might eaſily have defirayed them, but 


ſuffered them to eſcape.] Claudian, who was entirely 


devoted to Stilico's intereſt, tells us (41), that he would 
have ſoon reduced Alaric and all his Goths to any 
terms, which he thought proper, as he had before 
killed a great number of them r mountains 
of Arcadia, if the Court of the Empire had 
not taken them into their protection under pretence of 
the laws; becauſe as Mr. Tillemont obſerves (42), 
Greece belonged to Arcadia; and perhaps at the time, 
that Stilico was amuſing himſelf, according to Zoſi- 
mus, in diverſions inſtead of attacking the Barbarians. 
Arcadius made a treaty with them. For it appears, 
that not long after Alaric was made Governor or Ge- 
neral of the 'Troops of Eaſtern Illyricum, which in- 
cluded Greece (43) ; and Claudian exprefly affirms in 
another place (44), that the Romans had made him 
General of the armies of Illyricum. That Poet's 
words in Eutrof. lib. 2. are as follow: 


— wt nc qui fedre rumpit 

Ditatur ; qui ſervat eget. Vaſtator Achive 

Gentis, & Epirum nuper populatus inultam, 

Praæſidet Illyrico. am gquos obſedit, amicus, 

Ingreditur muros, illis reſponſa daturus, 

Quorum conjugibus potitur, natoſque peremit. 

Sic hoftes punire ſolent, hac præmia folvunt 

Excidiis. | 

[H] Engaged Arcadius to aboliſh the uſe of Sanctua- 
ries.] Sozomen tells us (45), that it was upon ac- 
count of Pentadia, the wiſe of Timaſius, and ſeve- 
ral other ons, whom he wanted to deſtroy, and in 
order to force them from the altars, to which they 
had fled, that Eutropius perſuaded the Emperor to 
make a law to prohibit any perſon from taking ſanc- 
tuary in the churches, to force thoſe away, * had 
fled thither, and to puniſh them with greater ſeve- 
rity. Mr. Tillemont obſerves (46) upon this occaſion, 
that it is very unreaſonable, that churches ſhould ſerve 
as ſanctuaries to protect the guilty ; but that it is juſt 
on the other hand, that they ſhould be a refuge for 
the miſerable, till they are able to recolle& them- 
ſelves, and the firſt fury of their enemies be calmed, 
and there be an opportunity of examining whether 
they have been guilty, or only unfortunate. And it is 
ſtrange, continues that author, Chriſtians ſhould 
preſume to uſe violence at the foot of the altars of Chriſt, 
and hade leſs reſpect for his Churches, than the Pagans 
had for their Idols of word and flone. But the abuſes 
of thoſe ſanctuaries in Roman-Catholic countries are 
certainly the greateſt inconvenience imaginable, and 
an encouragement to the worlt of crimes. The law 
abovementioned render'd Eutropius extremely odious. 
And the Lawyers, tho' they had no very great zeal 
for the honour of the Church, conſidered it as one of 
the principal cauſes of the ruin of that Miniſter (47). 
They admired the juſtice of God, who a few years after 
reduced him to implore the aſſiſtance of the Church, 
which he endeavoured to deprive others of, and to 
conſeſs, ſays St. dem, by his actions rather than 
by his words the injuſtice of his law (48). It was 
aboliſhed ſoon after his diſgrace, and torn out of all 
the public regiſters (49). 

[7] Made ſeveral =} which were for the intereſt 
of the Church and Empire.] That of the 3d of March 
addreſſed to Clearchus Prefe&t of Conſtantinople, or- 
dains, that all the publick and private places held by 
the hereticks in that city, ſhould be confiſcated. This 
is ſuppoſed to ſignify thoſe places, where they kept 
their aſſemblies. That all their Clergy ſhould be ba- 
niſhed the city. 'That they ſhould not be permitted 
to aſſemble themſelves to perform their Litanies or 
proceſſions either in the night or day time. And that 


barians; 


if the officers of the Pretorium ſuffered any of their 
aſſemblies, they ſhould be condemned in a body to pay 
a large fine. The two laws of the 21ſt and 22d of 
April are ſtill more ſevere againſt the Eunomians. 
They ordered Ceſarius Prefect of the Pretorium to make 
a ſtrict enquiry after their clergy, and to oblige them 
to quit the city. The law of the 23d of March: againſt 
Apoſtates is more favourable to them than thoſe of 
the preceding Emperors. For it gives them the II- 
berty at leaſt of beſtowing what they thought proper 
upon their children and grand-children, their parents, 
brothers and fiſters. That of the roth of December 
deprives thoſe, who have any concern in the Pagan 
idolatry, of the privileges, which had been granted 
them, ſince it was not reaſonable they ſhould enjoy 
thoſe privileges, whoſe very poſſeſſion was condemned 
by the laws. The law of the 5th of February ad- 
dreſſed to Gennadius Prefect of Egypt decrees, accord- 
ing to the Code of Juſtinian, that none but Chriſtians 
ſhould be admitted into certain wy at Alexandria. 
But in the Code of Theodoſius it a quite different 
ſenſe, and makes no manner of mention of Chriſtians. 
The law of the 24th of March is a general Order to 
all Governors of Provinces to oblige the inhabitants 
of every city to repair their old walls, and to raiſe new 
ones, laying a tax upon private perſons for that pur- 
poſe ; and the Law gives ſeveral directions, that 
the tax might be levied in an equitable manner. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the late ravages of the Huns 
and Goths gave occaſion to this law. On the 26th 
of Feb , and 25th of April he made two laws in- 
favour of the Jews. The latter prohibited any publick 
roaches againſt the Patriarchs, who were the heads 

of their religion, and who had then the title of 3/- 
luftrious given them, as well as the principal offi- 
cers of the Empire. The other law ordains, that 
the Jews themſelves ſhould commiſſion perſons to fix 
the price of the things, which they ſold, without the 
Governors interpoſing at all. It is ſuppoſed, that he 
granted them this favour, becauſe as t were uni- 
verſally hated, thoſe, who were not of their religion, 
rated their merchandize at too low a price. In a 
law of the 25th of April he gave leave for the cele- 
bration of a feaſt called Majumas, which was before 
rohibited, becauſe it was attended with great de- 
uchery and licentiouſneſs, and a vaſt expence in 
banquets. He permitted it only on condition, that 
nothing ſhould be done contrary to decency and modeſty. 
But this being impoſſible to be reſtrained, he abſo- 
lutely forbad the celebration of it the 2d of October 
399, and at the ſame time allowed other diverſions 
in the room of it, in order to relax the people's 


minds (50). Suidas tells us, that this feaſt of Ma- (50) Tillem. p. 
jumas was originally obſerved at Rome upon the Ti- 360, 861, 362, 
ber and the fea ſhore ; and that it took its name from 863. 


the month of May, in which it was celebrated. Mr. 
Tillemont examines this conjecture in his 12th note 


upon the Emperor Arcadius (51). Others ſays that (51) Pag. 1041, 
it was derived from water, which was called by that 1042. 


name in Syriac, becauſe it was performed at Daphne 
and other places, where there was plenty of water. 
'The feaſt continued ſeven days. It is thought by 
ſome to have been that ſeaſt, which Libanius ſpeaks 
of with horror in ſeveral places of his writings ; and 
againſt which St. Chryſoſtom preached frequently at 
Antioch ; becauſe it was obſerved in a very licentious 
manner in the ſuburb of Daphne, from whence it 
introduced into the city an infinite deal of diſorder. 
Libanius tells us, that it had been prohibited by a 
wiſe Prince, whom ſome ſuppoſe to be Conſtantius, 
and was reſtored a long time after by others, who 
were fond of whatever bore an affinity with their 
own irregular manner of life. It is certain, that it 
was obſerved in the year 362 under Julian, and that 
after Libanius's time it was prohibited till this year; 

4 K which 


(53) 
804. 


barians, but without ſucceſs. The fate bar 


//) Tillem. pag 
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3) laem, pag. 


A 


ate deſtruction by a cloud of fire which 
vers new laws [LI, and in July went to A 
end of Septem | 
quered the Perſians! (i). 

him except Stalico; who 
the Eaſt and manage 


[4 


capable of oppoſing 


| „according to Zoſimus (), that he would come into ©/ 
affairs there, he endeavoured to. 


procure him to be aſſaſſinated; but 


this attempt being diſcovered, he engaged Arcadius to order the Senate of Conſtantinople 


to declare him a publick enemy, and to ſeize his poſſeſſions in the Eaſt (I). 
between the two brothers / 


r 


means to raiſe a war 


920 5 + 05 * RING on 
which was undoubtedly done by the Emperor Theo- 
doſius. We find, that there ſome remains of it 
in the time of. Leo the ſon of the Emperor Conſtan- 


tine Copronymus in the'gth Century (52). But to return 
to Arcadius's laws, that of the 3d of A commanded 
all the Magiſtrates to try immediately the cauſes of 


thoſe, who were detained in priſon, without fuffering 
them to languiſh there for a long time either out of 
negligence, or to gain the empty character of mild- 
rel y a real inſtance of ty in their conduct. 
The law of the 26th of November confirmed that 


of Theodofius againſt the marriage of Couſin-Germans, 


(53) lem, page 
804. 


but moderated the penalty of it. The law of the 
zd of Auguſt ordained that the wives and relations of 
thoſe, who were proſcrib'd, ſhould not be involv'd 
in their puniſhments, if they had no concern in their 
guilt; and conſequently, that their wives ſhould enjoy 
all the eftates, which they brought to their husbands, 
and even what had been ſettled on them by the 
marriage · contract (53). 9. | | 
[XJ Conftantimople was threatned with immediate de- 
Aruction by a cloud & fire, which hung over il. ] St. 
Proſper and Marcellus in their Chronicles tell us, 
that in the year 396 there were earthquakes for ſe- 
veral days together, and that the sky appeared all 
on fire. Tiro Proſperus iti his Chronicon publiſhed with 
that of Euſebius by Scaliger in his Theſaurus Temporum, 
Amſterdam Edition 1658, gives a more particular ac- 
count of this, and informs us, that Conſtantinople 
by a ſudden and thorough repentance averted the 
wrath of God, which it was threatned with by a 
cloud of fire, that 17 79 in a. dreadful, manner 
over the city. St. Aultin deſcribes it more fully in 
his piece De Urbis Rome excidio. C. 6. a few years 
after, and tells us, that there were "ſeveral amon 
his people, and perhaps even among thoſe, who h 
him preach upon that ſubject, who were eye-witneſles 
of this igious Phænomenon. His account of it 
is as follows. While Arcadius was Emperor at Con- 
ſtantinople, God, in order to ſtrike a terror upon 
that city, and by that means to reform it, appeared 
(venit) by a Revelation to one of his, faithful ſer- 
vants, who was à military 2 and declared to 
him that the city would be deſtroyed upon a certain 
day by fire from Heaven, and commanded him to go 
and acquaint the Biſhop with it. The Biſhop Nectarius 
did not negle& this warning; but addreſſed himſelf 
to the people ; who having immediate recourſe to 
tears repentance, , as Niniveh did anciently, ob- 
rained a, revocation of the ſentence, which had been 
pronounced againſt them. But that the perſon, who 
ve this warning, might not be conſidered as an 
1mpoſtor, or as one, who had been deceived himſelf, 
when the day came, which he had fixed, and every 
one waited under the moſt dreadful apprehenſions for 
the accompliſhment of his prediction, they faw at 
the beginning of the night a little cloud oſ fire, which 
aroſe from the Eaſt. It enlarged itſelf as it came 
nearer, till at Bu it hre itſelf over the Whole 
city, where it occaſioned. the moſt aſtoniſhing horror 
imaginable. - Every one ſaw. the flame 145 over 
his head; and at the ſame time was ſenſible of the ſmell 
of ſulphur. All people crowded to the Churches, 
which were not large enough to contain thoſe, who 
took ſanQtuary there. 'Thole, who had not received 
baptiſm before, defired it with the utmoſt im- 
atience, . not only in the Churches, but likewile 
the houſes, publick places, and ſtreets, in order 10 
eſcape, ſays St. Auſtin, not the fire, which they then 
ſaw tbemſelues threatned with, but that eternal ane 
which they dreaded. At laſt, after God had ſtruck an 
univerſal terror upon this great people, and convinc'd 


Vol. II. 


This was the 
The ſame year 

: - the 
them of the truth of what His ſervant had declared 
from him, the cloud began to leſſen, and by degrees 
was diſſipated entirely. This fear ſcarce began to 
abate, before a rumour ſpread itſelf among them, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to abandon the city, fince 
it would infalfibly be deſtroyed the Saturday Wing 
and even the particular hour was mentioned. All the 
people, and the Emperor himſelf left the city. What- 
ever regard any perſon. might have for. their houſes 
and goods, no body 1 behind; and St. Auſtin 
aſſures us, that they did not even ſhut. their doors, 
they were ſeized with ſo prodigious. a dread. All 
the inhabitants retir'd together ſome miles out of the 
city, where they employed themſelves in imploring 
the divine Mercy, when of a ſudden at the hour fore- 
told they perceived a great ſmoke, ariſing over the 
city. Upon this diſcovery. they redoubled their prayers 
with loud lamentations, till the sky became clear 
again. They ſent perſons then to. ſee what had hap- 
pened, and found to their great ſatisfaction, that the 
city ſtill remained entire; ſo that they returned with 
thankſgiving to God. Every perſon found his houſe 
in the {ame ſtate, in which ke had left it, without 
looſing any thing, tho' the doors were pen. 

[L] in 397 Arcadius made divers — The 
law. of the 16th of February was addreſſed to Cæſarius, 
in Which the Emperor decrees, that thoſe perſons 
ſhould ſuffer the confiſcation of their eſtates. and ba- 
niſhment, who had obtained or endeavoured to obtain 
by money, poſts of honour or profit at Court, or any 
other poſts, which ought only to be beſtowed upon 
thoſe. of approved merit; there being no. difference 
between committing a crime, and only being pre- 
vented by an impoſſibility from committing it. The 
law of the 6th of March confirms one of Valenti- 
nian againſt the receivers of taxes, who exacted more 
than they had a right to claim; and, appoints, that 
their injuſtice ſho be capitally puniſhed, ſimce 
ſo. many prohibitions had not been able 
to reſtrain their exorbitance. By that of the iſt of 
April, Arcadius orders, that the Doctors and Teachers 


N and Honorius. 
pe cane! tate 


on 


held their private Aſſemblies, ſhould. be confiſcated. 
As the Jews were the objects of univerſal hatred and 
contempt, he made a law the 17th of June, addreſſed 


to Anatolius Preſect of Illyricum, by which he ap- 


pointed that the Governors ſhould take care to pre- 
vent them from being inſulted and diſturbed in their 


16 


hung over it KN In. 397 Arcadius made di- 5 

neyra, from hende he returned at the latter 
following, with the ſame pomp and magniſicence, as if he had con- 
ius finding now chat no perſon was 


e pay. 
(k) Lib. g. 


\ 


Synagogues But: he decreed at the ſame time, that 
ſc among them, who being proſecuted for any crime 
. 


or ſor debt, take ſanctuary in the Church, 
and promiſe to become Chriſtians, ſhould not be re- 
ceived till aſter they had cleared themſelves, or been 
acquitted of the crimes objected to them. In ano- 
ther law of the iſt of July, he exempts the Miniſters 
of their religion from offices in the Courts, putting 
them upon an equality in that reſpect with the Chri- 
ſtian Bilkops, Prieſts, and Deacons. He followed. in 
this point the decrees of Conſtantine, Conſtantius, 
Valentinian, and Valens. But it is ſuppoſed, that 
he receded from thoſe of Gratian, the younger Va- 
lentinian, and his own father Theodoſius, who: had 
not treated the Jews in ſo favourable a manner. The 
law of the zoth of December 399, ſeems to revoks 


this; for it ſubjects to the of the Courts all 


the Jews, who could be proved to be obliged to them 
by their birth, as Mr, Tillemont obſerves. The 4th 
hs becky han — ſevere law againſt all 
thoſe, who. formed any conſpiracy to kill any of his 
officers, or who in any of thoſe which had 


been concerted by s. He condemns them all to the 


confiſcation 


S \ 


162 


42 


Cn) Idem, pag. 
879 
(9) Et, Ts 


4) Tillem. * 
3068-87 I. 


*% 


— 4 : 
| 1 


the vs ayer had a daughter born, whom he named Flaccilla, by Eudoxia his Empreſs (). 
In 398 he made ſeveral nem laws [M, and in July the year following he ordered the te 

in the country to be demoliſhed in ſuch a manner as would occafion the leaſt confuſion, in 
order to deprive the Pagans of every thing which might afford matter for- their ſuperſti- 
tion, their temples in the cities being probably deſtroyed before (n). Eutropius was now 
near his fall; which Zoſimus (o) aſcribes particularly to Gainas an Officer, who was a 


Goth and an Arian; He 1 


imagined, that he ſhould raiſe himſelf to the abſolute command 


of the Empire, if he could but deſtroy Eutropius. With this view he perſuaded Count 


T arbig1l or Tribigilde, a Goth, who comm 


thonges at Nacolia in Phrygia, and was related to Gainas, according to Socrates (5), to Ce) Paz 
illem 


revolt, and, promiſed to ſupport him. Tribigilde accordingly took up arms, and ravaged 22. 


Nacolia, and many other cities of Phrygia. 
vain, ſo that the Goth ſtruck a terror 


a great body of Oſtrogoths and Greu- 


Eutropius endeavoured to bribe him, but in 


upon the whole Empire; and Gainas wrote to the 


Emperor, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to grant him his own terms, and particularly to 


give up Eutropius to him as the cauſe of all theſe misfortunes (q). This added to an inſult / 
which he offered to the Empreſs Eudoxia, entirely ruined his intereſt with Arcadius [N], 
baniſhed him to the Iſle of Cyprus, where he was beheaded (7). 


confiſcation of their eſtates and death; and declares 
even their ſons to be infamous and incapable of ever 
poſſefling any eſtate, leaving but a very ſmall allowance 
to their daughters. Eutropius was undoubtedly the 
— who procured this, in order to ſecure himſelf 

m the great number of enemies, whom he had raiſed 
himſelf by his injuſtice. This law is very famous; and 
Gothofredus has written a diſſertation it. Af- 
terius Count of the Eaſt having informed the Court, 
that he wanted materials to repair the roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, and walls of cities, Arcadius ordered him 
on the firſt of 2 to make uſe _ —— which 
were procured by demoliſhin ivers Pagan 
Temples. The 8th of — Arcedic 3.8 
law to inflict death upon every domeſtic whether free 
or ſlave, who ſhould turn informer againſt his maſter. But 
he excepted the crime of Læſa Majeftas, or high Trea- 
fon ; which render'd the law almoſt entirely uſeleſs ( 54): 

M] I 398 he made ſeveral other laws.) At the 
requelt of St. Chryſoſtom he made a reſcript or or- 
der to ſhut up all the temples,” which remained at 
Gaza, and to break the idols to pieces, Porphyrius, 
who was then Biſhop of Gaza, had defired the De- 


molition of the Temples ; but the Order which he had 


for that purpoſe, was defeated by the treachery of an 
officer named Hilarius, who was commiſſioned to ex- 
ecute it, but was bribed by the Pagans. The law of 
the 3d of February oblig'd the Jews to ſubmit to the 
Roman laws in thoſe things, which had no relation 
to their religion, permitting them only to make uſe 
of their Patriarchs or other perſons of their nation as 
arbitrators in their civil affairs, with an in junction to 
the Judges to ſee the execution of the ſentence of 
theſe arbitrators, as of thoſe whom they themſelves had 
authoriz'd. We find that the ſame conſtitution was 
made in favour of the Chriſtian Biſhops, in a law 
dated the 27th of July the ſame year. The law of 
the 4th of March was extremely rigorous againſt the 
Eunomians and Montaniſts. For it decrees, not only 
that they ſhould not only hold any Aſſembly even 
in the country, but that their ſhould be ba- 
niſhed from the cities. That all , Who ſhould 
be found there for the future, ſhould be puniſhed with 
death; and that all the houſes, in which they were 
entertained, ſhould be confiſcated, if they were not 
ſent away immediately. It ordains likewiſe, that a 
ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made after their Books in or- 
der to be burnt in the preſence of the Magiſtrates ; 
and that if any perſon — them, he ſhould be ca- 
itally puniſhed, in the ſame manner as if were 

oks of Magic; becauſe in effect they taught all kinds 


of vice, and furniſhed matter for them. In the law 


of the 11th of the ſame month, the Emperor laid a 
large fine upon the officers of Simplicius, General of 
the army in the Eaſt, if their troops ſuffered their 
horſes to feed in the common paſtures of the city 
of Apamea in Syria, famous for its excellent rage, 
or in any of the lands near it, which belonged to 
22 perſons in Antioch. There are ſeveral laws 

ted the 27th of July, addreſſed ſome of them to 
Cæſarius, and others to Eutychianus, but which are 
_ to be only fragments of one of thoſe laws, 
which Eutropius procured againſt ſanctuaries in 
Churches. It is decreed there, that if a ſlave, or 


any other perſon, ho is accountable to, and depen- 
dent upon the publick or upon private perſons, takes 
in a Church, the Eeclefiaſtics ſhall be ob- 
liged to ſurrender him up at the firſt ſummons, &c. 
That the Biſhops ſhall chooſe Monks to ordain them, 
as perſons of an approved virtue, rather than Lay- 
men dependant upon others, the ordination of whom 
is very invidious. That the Clergy of the Churches 
in the country ſhould be obliged to the fame tax, 
as formerly. That the Clergy and Monks may ap- 
peal to a ſuperior Judge in favour of criminals, but 
not take them out of the hands of the officers of 
juſtice ; and that if they do fo, an account ſhall be 
ſent to the Court, and the Biſhops ſhall be made re- 
ſponſible ſor them, ſince it is incumbent upon them 
to inſtruct others in their duty (55). a 
[N] This added to an infub 2 be offered to the 
Empreſs Eudoxia, entirely ruined his intereſt with Ar- 
cauius.] He proceeded fo far in his ill treatment of 
that Princeſs, that he threatned to baniſh her from 
the Palace, She ſeeing fo favourable an opportunity 
upon this exigence of affairs to ruin him, took her 
two little „ ＋ ng in her arms, and threw herſelf 
with tears at the feet of her husband to defire juſtice 
of him. Arcadius being touched with the tears of 
his wife. and children, and the neceſſity of affairs at 
that time, recollected at laſt that he was Emperor, 
and immediately ſending for Eutropius, reproach- 
ed him in the ſevereſt terms imaginable, deprived 
him 2 E A mw —_ and bani him 
from Upon this all the imagi - 
deur of Eutropius vaniſhed in a A He fow 
every thing, which he had moſt lov'd and eſteemed, 
diſappear. All his adorers, friends, or rather flatterers, 


either abandoned him, or became his enemies. The 


Church, to which he had been before an enemy, was 
the only place, in which he found compaſſion or aſ- 
fiſtance. For perceiving, that even his life was in 
danger, he left the palace to take ſanctuary in the 
Church, with his head covered with duſt ; and not- 
withſtanding the Law, which he had made to take 
away the right of aſſiſting the miſerable, he hung 
about the Altar for protection. Many perſons mur- 
mured againſt St. Chryſoſtom ; but he repreſented to 
them, t- nothing was more honourable to the 
Church, than to ſee the perſecutor of it obliged to 
have recourſe to its mercy ; and that nothing was more 
worthy the Spouſe of Chriſt, than to forget every 
thing that he had done againſt her, and to aſſiſt him 
in his misfortunes. However there was an univerſal 
exclamation againſt Eutropius in the theatres, of which 
he had been ſo extremely fond. The ry was all 
inraged againſt him. The ſoldiers even his 
death; and Gainas urged very importunately, that he 
thould either be put to death or baniſhed, upon this 
_ that there was no other means to induce 

ribigilde to lay down his arms. Some Perſons were 
ſent from the palace to force him from the Altar ; and 


| thoſe, who the evening before had kiſſed his hands 


with the utmoſt humility, took upon them this com- 
miſſion. A body of ſoldiers came and ſurrounded the 
church with their ſwords drawn. Eutropius ſtruck 
with terrox, hid himſelf in the ſacriſty, where the ſa- 


cred 2 were repoſited. But St. Chryſoſtom went 


out 


who 885. 
The deſtruction of Eu- (-) Idem, pag, 
tropius 88: -$9-: . 


(4) 


909. 
(x) 
936, 
{y) 
919, 


tropius was of no very conſiderable 
continued. 


wards deſigned to ſeize Conſtantinople, but 


77 pag» | - G 
„ 907, gels ſame ume the Empire Was ravaged 


919, &c- 


out to the ſoldiers, who carried him to the palace, and 
threatned him with death, becauſe he would not de- 
liver up the criminal. Arcadius was eaſily perſuaded, 
that he onght to ſuffer him to * protection of 
the Sanctuary in the Church J. _ _— 1 * 
idem, u his death (56). St. ryſoſtom us (57), 
yl $86, 387. — the Em — made a long Speech to them, 2 
(57) Apud Tile could not any impreſſion upon them at firſt, be- 
bm. p. 387. pbecauſe they were {6 highly provoked againſt the 
crimes of this Miniſter z and forgot even the re- 
ſpe& due to the Imperial Majeſty. However at laſt 
he moved them by his tears to have regard to the 
Altar, to which Eutropius had fled. The day fol- 
lowing there was a t concourſe of the at 
the Church to ſee Eutropius, to view the man, 
who had juſt before made the world tremble under 
him, trembling himſelf for fear of death, and re- 
duced to the moſt dreadful diſtreſs imaginable. St. 
Chryſoſtom upon this occaſion mounted —_— 
and made a Diſcourſe, which is extremely ce 
(58) Socrat. Hi. in the Hiſtorians (58), in which he ſhewed the uncer- 
Eccleſ. lib. 6. c. tainty and vanity of all human grandeur, and how lit- 
5. 4d Sozomen- tle reaſon the rich and have to be elated. 
lid. 8. cap. 7. e repreſented likewiſe ſome of the faults of Eutropi- 
us in order to enhance the charity, with which the 
Church aſſiſted him; and he expatiated upon the 
s of his fall, not with a defign to inſult his 
misfortunes, but to move the people to have compaſ- 
fion upon him. In ſhort, having drawn tears 
the eyes of his audience, how 1 ſoever they 
were againſt Eutropius, he concluded with exho 
them togo in a body, and caſt themſelves at the feet 
of the Emperor, and defire of him pardon, or at leaſt 
N n the 
»ftomi Church and its tar (59). We have no account 
1 whether the proply did — Chryſoſtom deſired of 
Orat, Oper. tom. them; but we are told, that ſome days after Eutro- 
+ 5, 8 487. pius leaving the Church, in hopes to eſcape ſecretly, 
e. Tillem- P. Mas taken and baniſhed into 2 bo 
: appears, that ſome perſons imagined, was 
(60) Tillem. p. livered up to his enemies by the Church (60). Others 
3889. have aſſerted (61), that he was drag d from the Church 
(51) Zoſim. lib. by force. But St. Chryſoſtom expreſly affirms. in a 
5- Suidas in Eu- Biſcourſe (52), which he wrote not long after, when 
663 In Palm, Eutropius was in baniſhment, that all this was falſe ; 
xliv. p. 667. ap. and that the Church would not have- abandoned him, 
Tillem. p. 889. if he had not abandoned her firſt, Zoſimus (63) 
s. tells us, that when he was baniſhed to Cyprus, he was 
aſſured with an oath, that his like ſhould not be taken 
(54) In Eutrop. away. Claudian (64), who wrote about the ſame 
bh. 2, time that he was carried into baniſhment, | promiſed 
him in his Poem, that his head ſhould not be cut off, 
tho* himſelf had ordered an eunuch to be ſerved in 
that manner, But, as Mr. 'Tillemont obſerves, he 
was a Poet, and not a Prophet. We have a Law 
ſill extant, by which Arcadius confiſcates all his eſtate, 
deprives him of the office of Grand Chamberlain and 
Patrician, with all the other inferior poſts, which he 
held ; and decrees that his name ſhould be eraſed out 
of all places, in which he had been mentioned as 
Conſul ; and that all his images and ſtatues ſhould be 
removed from all the places either publick or pri- 
vate, Where they had been fixed; and commands 
Aurelian Prefect of the Pretorian to ſee him conveyed 
to Cyprus under a ſtrong guard, and to take particu- 
lar care to keep a watch upon him, for fear of any 


XR C 


Arcadius having neither ſenſe nor conduct, whole a 


defeared by Fravitus, and at laſt killed by the Huns (7). In the year 
' ceived the title of Auguſta, and ordered her ſtatues to be honoured (#). 
6) lem, pay low ing Arcadius's ſon and ſucceſſor Theodoſius, was born (w). 
niſhed St. John Chry ſoſtom, and died the goth of 
by the Huns and Ifaurians (y). 
„ 14m, PS a ſevere Law againſt thoſe who publiſhed Libels againſt their enemies, and even againſt thoſe 
who read them without tearing them to pieces or burning them, or did not inform againſt 


4 | i 2 63 
to the e, for the ſame diſorders ſtill . 
uthority fell into the 


hands of Eudoxia the Empreſs, who abuſed her power [O]. Gainas had no other vidw 
in removing Eutropius, but to proſecute his own i 
orders in Aſia in conjunction with Tribigilde, ſo chat Arcadius having no army to oppoſe 
chem, ſent to the former, and conſented to whatever terms he t 
manded that Aurelian, Saturninus, and John, men of the greateſt eminence in the Senate, 

ſhould be delivered up to him, and then ordered them into baniſhment (s). He after- () 1em, por. 


and committed a thouſand diſ. 


He de- 


hought proper. 


prevented, went to Thrace, and was 935, 896, 897. 

400 Eudoxia re- 

The year fol- (7) dem, pag. 
In 404 the Empreſs ba- 2.) It, .... 

September following (x). About the 904, 905. 

In 406 he publiſhed 


thoſe 


tumult. This Law is dated the 17th of January 399- 
Claudian (65) and Socrates the Hiſtorian (66) mention (65) Us: fra. 
that article of it, which relates to effacing of all the (66) Lib. 6. c. 5 
marks of his Conſulſhipz and we find in ſome of 
the Fafti, only the name of Manlius Theodorus his 
Collegue and ſome Writers affirm, that Theodorus 
was Conſul alone. However the name of Eutro- 
pius is ſtill extant in Marcellinus's Chronicon and other 
Authors (67). Gainas could not be eaſy while Eutro- (67) Tillem. p. 
pins was 1 and urged ſeveral perſons to inform 890 
_=_ — that he was ordered to be ſent for 
m Cyprus, and Commiſſioners appointed to 
= _ the chief of whom was Aurelian Pretec of 

retorium (68). They met for this purpoſe at a (68) Zoſim. 1. 
place called Pantichium between Chalcedon and Nico- Philoftorg. Fg 
media (69). He was at laſt condemned, and his head 4%. Al. u a. 
cut off, becauſe, as it was alledged, he had during (69) Philokorg- 
his Conſulſhip made uſe of the ornaments, which be- 47 ſupra. Sozom- 
] only to the Emperor (70) ; from whence they lib. 7. c. 2t. 
wi nne to uſurp 
the Empire. Zoſimus (71), who aſſerts that he had () Lb g. 
his life promiſed him with a folemn - cath, tells us, (7 
that this breach of it was covered by a pretence, that 
this oath was reſtrained entirely to Conſtantinople, 
and upon that account he was executed at Chal G 
He was put to death in the night time (72). - (72) Tillem. p. 

[O] The whole authority fell into the hands of Eu- 391. 

doxia the Empreſs, who abuſed her power.) We are 
informed by Zoſimus (73), that ſhe was a woman of (73) Lib. f. 
a very. bold and enterprizing diſpoſition, who was not 


rung aſhamed to take a ſhare of the money, which the Of- 


ficers had raiſed by betraying their own honour and 
the intereſt of the Empire, and then to protect them 
purſuit of juſtice. She was likewiſe accuſed 
of a great many other inſtances of injuſtice and vio- 
lence, of which her avarice was the ſource ; and her 
perſecution of St. Chryſoſtom alone, as Mr. Tillemont 
obſerves (74), would be ſufficient to render every thing (74) Pag. 895. 
credible, which could be faid of her. Beſides her own 

onal faults, ſhe was perpetually ſurrounded by a 

of women, who entirely governed her, and a 

company of eunuchs, whoſe avarice was always in- 
ſatiable There was no body to be ſeen at Court but 
informers, who upon the death of a rich man were 
vegging for his eſtate, under pretence that he had 

no heirs; and they immediately obtained it with- 
out any other enquiry, merely by the intereſt of the 
eunuchs ; ſo that the children loſt their father and their 
eſtate at the ſame time. Zoſimus aſſures us, that ſuch 
flagrant inſtances of injuſtice were to be ſeen every 
where, which made thoſe, who had the leaſt reſolu- 
tion or honour, wiſh for death (75). Palladius in his (75) Zo6m. #5/ 
Dialogue * Life of St. Chryſoftom (76) tells ſ»pra. 
us, that among 
that Father, beſides thoſe women, who were general- 
ly known, there were three widows, who abuſed to 

ir own deſtruction the vaſt riches left them by their 
husbands, and which were the fruits of rapine and 
violence. 'Theſe widows were Marſa, the widow of 


Promotus, Caſtricia, the widow of Saturninus, and 


Mayes Lead vu yur, x6 Kr d 
d, Apes Tis, l 


; 6) P . 
inſtruments of the perſecution of (7%) * 3 


* 


thoſe who; had read mem. 
pital (a). Arcadius died the 


He had four dau 


ghters, Flaccilla, Pulcheria, Arcadia, and Marina (aas)7. 


ARC 


The puniſhment, which he 
of May 408, bei 
reigned twelve yeats in oonjunction with his father, and fourteen years after his decea ſe. 
left but one ſor, Theodofins; then eight years 


appointed in der eaſes, uus 6 
irty one years of age, +++ i page 
f ec 


of age, who ſucceeded him in the Empire. 
| +" (aa) Idem, bag. 


© ARCERE (ANTHONY) one of che Fathers of the Oratory in 'the ſeventeenth 97” 


Century, and celebrated for his attempt of compili 


guage [A 
of the 85 when he was eighteen 


, was born at Marſeilles in the year 1664. He ent 


ng a Dictionary of the Tirkiſh Lah- 
into the Congregation 


of age; und aſter he had ſtudied: and taught 


polite Learning in that Saciety, he went to Paris, where he ſpent about a year in the 


Maiſon de St. Honore. Hle became 


acquainted there with ſeveral learned men who had 
a great eſteem for him, and particularly the Abbe 
vented him from ſhewing himſelf to adva 


ignon 3 but his metleſty pre. 
ntage in publick, as his love. of learn- 


ing engaged him in a retired and ſtudious manner of life. He applied himſelf very 
curly to the ſtudy of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tongues, and afterwards to the 
Arabic, Turkiſh and Perſian Languages; and he was well {killed in the chief of the 
European Tongues. Upon his return to Marſeilles, he prevailed with his parents to ſup- 


ply him with the neceſſa 
in the knowledge of the 


expences for travelling in the Eaſt, in order to perfect himſelf 
nguages and manners of thoſe countries, and to purchaſe books 


and manuſcripts proper for his deſign. He performed this voyage with great fiicceſs, an 
upon His return; reſolved not to enter himfelf again in the Oratory, but to live rena 


among his relations, that he might 
plication to the 


ſue his ſtudies without any inter 
compiling of his Dictionary was ſo 


105. His ap- 
intenſe, that he did not allow 


himſelf the relaxation which was neceſſary to preſerve his health, ſo that he fell into a 

flow fever and conſumption, Which put an end to his life the 22d of January 1699, 

; When he was but thirty nine years of age. He left behind him in mapuſcript, Grammars 
(% See the Paris of molt Languages, eſpecially. of the Oriental, which wete an inconteſtable-proof of his 


dition of Moreri cat * 
1732. f. 53g. great induſtrg and appianttem (). 


[2] Celebrated for his attempt of compiling a Dip: 
onary of "the Turkiſh language.] He employ'd eight 
ears in forming this Dictionary 
urkiſh tongues, which would undoubtedly have 
of ꝓredigious uſe with regard both to religio | 
| wh fe was not deſigned as a mere Vocabulary, as 
moſt other Dictionaries are. It would have been much 
more extenſive and curious, as well as more eaſy for 
uſe than that of Meninſki, which begins with the Turk- 
ih, which that Author tranſlates into Latin or High- 
Dutch, The Dictionary of Monſr. Arcere began with 


nary, in the French and 
en a great. number of curious obſervations u 


the French, and ſhewed the conformity between the 
Turkiſh Proverbs and the French, Latin, and Gr 
tongues, and. the Scriptures. He would have — 

iſh Hiſtory, Religion, Ceremonies 1 

i „Religion, onies, ces, mul; 
2 Cuſtoms, Habits, Geography, &c. — 
the different phraſes of the Turks under the fame. 
word alluding very oſten to theſe things, made ſuch 

an explanation * them abſolutely neceſſary. wy 

, | = * 


o 


ARCESIL.AUS, one of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers of Antiquity, was born- at 


Pitane, in olis [A]. 
man, and followed him to Sardes. A 


He was a diſciple of Autolycus the Mathematician his country- 
that he came to Athens, and was there à diſ- 


ciple of Xanthus, and afterwards of Theaphraſtus, and laſtly of Crantor [BJ. He alſo 


11 
A " 


'- [4] He wat born at Pian in Calis. | 

biegen. Lo- Laertius is not the only authority we have for this (1): 
£11115 ib. 4 num. read the words of Pomponius Mela in that Chapter 
20. where he gives a deſcription of the of the 
0 Coliaus. Caicus inter Elem decirrit & Piianen il. 
lam quee Arcefilam tulit, nibil air mantis Academia clu- 

2) Pomp. Mela, ri/ſumunt Auliſtite m (2). i. e. (icus runs betwixt 
lib. 1. cap. 18. $* Elea and the city Pitane which gave birth to Arce- 
num. 20. „ ſilaus, that famous Prefident of an Academy Which 
never affirmed any thing.” See alſo Strabo. IIe 

(3) Strabo, lib. T6; A bx Js oh Travis isdn A gate iu (3). 
13. page 422, in i. e.“ Pitane a city of "AZ alia. . . . Pitane was the 
fine. country of 'Arceſilaus.” We are not to regard 8o- 
linus, who males Pitane, a city of Laconia, this Phi- 

(4 Solin, cap - 7» loſopher's native place (4) 3 for this has been confuted 
pag- 22. by Salmaſius (5), and Mr, Menage (6). He is called 
(5 Sulmal. Er in Mr. Gaſſendi (7) Arcefilas Pritanzus, whereas it 
e467 PHT pas. thould have been Pitanzeus ; but whether this was oe 
(ey Menag. ix Cafioned thee" the negligente"of the Author or Cor! 
Diagen. Laert. 7 cannot ſay. * ny | SRP 

pag. 176. B] He was a diſciple aftus, at 

09) Gaſſendi, 1 es (8) J Nan wth — ate Laertius, 
1's, afterhavingplinlyinſnuated in other places that Arce- 
(8) Diog. Laerti- flaus was Diſciple of Polemon, 1d not make 
us, lib. 4. num. expreſs mention of this in the liſe of Arceſilaus. See 
28, 29- the "places wherein he intimates this. Arcefilaus, 
© ſays be, having quitted the School of 'Theophra- 
« ftus, in order to- inlift himfelf under Polemon and 

<+ Crates; declared that they were either Gods, or ſome 

0) Sas, Bo remains of the Golden Age.“ Eg @'AprtoiAcer 
| 22 lib. 4. hora a Otopet 58 Tho; Alb Abyen, "4 vi One} 


\ 


pag. 240. num, Tus 4 AP are rob Xpuoed ye; (9). A little lower we 
22. | ; SEK 


- learnt 
obſerves that Crantor and Arceſilaus lodged together ; 
and that Polemon and Crates, who had uy, one lodg- 
ing betwixt them, in the houſe of one Lyficles a'ct- 


fault with, has amator, where it ſhould 
have been amaſius,” the tranſlator having miſtaken the 
paſſive fignification of the word $$5wero; nor has he 
any better 13 againſt contraticting himſelf a 
little after, for, as the Greek directs, he has repre- 
ſented Arceſilaus as a paſſive character. A'pxioiazeg | 
Saws bn? aury (Ko viees) ouoatbivai Tonipuan, x&iT#p po- 
res (11). © Arceſilaus being deſirous of being re- (11) dem, ibid. 
* commended by him, (Crantor) to Polemon, though 
„ Crantor at the fame time was a great lover of 
* him.” Let us not here give way to thoſe filthy 
and obſcene ideas, which this author as well as fe- 
veral others would ſuggeſt from theſe expreſſiong. It 
is common for them when they make mention of 
any great Philoſopher and his diſciples, to obſerve 
that he was a lover of ſuch or fuck a one; which 
words I allow in ſome places are capable of being 
taken in an ill ſenſe; but it is alſo my opinion that 
pon a hundred different occaſions we ought to un- 
Gerland no +more by them than a lawful tenderneſs 
and affe&tion. © Out of a great number of ſcholars 


there 


learnt Geometry under Hippo 


extreamly 


there was always one who was the woll- beloved and 
favourite of his maſter, —7 actount of his 
tneſs at learning, his modeſty, or ſtrength of 
2 and this was he whom be deſigned for his foe. 
ceſſor, and diſtinguiſhed by the title of ip#jbeyi;. But 
let us come to the matter in hand. The laſt paſ- 
ſage I from Diogenes Laertius informs us that 
Arceſilaus deſired of Crantor a recommendation to 
Polemon. This Hiſtorian adds, that Crantor, who 
was at that time fick, had no ill option of him, 
but on the contrary, when he was recovered, went 
22 Polemon's lectures. A E vyitravric 
16e, Leer- Autor Thoniuwrcs (12). This is a proof that Arteſi- 
2 3 — laus was a hearer at leaſt, if not a Diſciple of this 
Philoſopher ; but the latter is ſo plain that Cicero 
makes him to have had no other maſter. A#cefilas 
tune, ei fuit in difſertndo pertinacior, tamen noſter fuit, 
Cicero, de cr enim Polemions (13). 1. e. Your ans, as 
Fe, b. . © you call him, although he was ſomewhat poſitive 
cap- 37. See alſo ** in diſputation, yet he was of our ſect, for he was 
his book de Ora- «© a Diſciple of Polemon.” Numenius him ſeve- 
tore, lib. 3. c. 18. rat other maſters, and makes him ſucceſſively the ſcholar 
of Polemon, of Theophraſtus, of Diodorus, and laſt 
(14) Numenius, of all of Pyrrho (14): | 
apud Euſebium, on eloquence, of Diodorus to be a Sophiſt, and of Pyr- 
Fraparat. Evan- «© A to change to all fides like a weather-cock, 
el. lib. 14. cap» 4 and to be nothing at laſt. Q, bnd wir Kjolyropes 
5 Pag. 729· ieee, ins Aodigg d cose, ins & Tlijptnes 
ibid. ere rave, e 2 3 (15). He fixed 
at laſt in the uncertainty of Pyrrho, and was a 
32 in every thing but name: he retain- 
indeed the name of an Academic, but this 
was only out of reſpect to the Philoſopher Crantor 
who was his maſter and lover. aun ri; Tgerphoros 
Sites egg ws 77 v Ie. . . . aid ry hac 
briuur Arya Aαν,uee irs. 19 per Tolvey Nlupparucs 
BAK 77 oropuatre;g, "AnttOnjdine, d ed y, nam Y Khys- 
(16) Idem, apud Ou (16). Numenius afterwards ſays that Arcefflaus 
anden, cap. 6. being a handſome youth gained the love of Crantor 
Mg 731. the Academic, and gave himſelf up to him: S rd 


(15) Idem, 


xaAb; has ir} ay wpaieg rox tpugy Kee rr Th A- 
(17) Idem, ibid. and TpoTeX,upmos un Tour (17). He added that 


lectures of Menedemus taught him to be a very 
(13) The two Warm diſputant, and for this he quotes Timon (18). 
verſes of Timon, Thus have I ſupplied the omiſſions in the lit, which 
3 "os Laertius has left us of the maſters of Arce- 
than in Diogenes * , . | 
1 [C] He to0k great ht in reading Homer.] He 
preferred this — — others, and read ſome 
part of him every night beſore he went to ſleep; 
and alſo when he aroſe in the morning he uſed to 
(19) To accom- Tay, I will go and make a wifit to my miſtreſs (19) 
modate myſelf to meaning this Poet. Ard 0} ga vrwy WAA) Own- 
ws f ” ov e 146 bre de rails 7 | rie. 2 xe 
veided a literal ben Axen im} Tor it dricics, ar | ay Hader 
tranſlation. aAvayvave (20). | 
ao) Diog. La- [] He fucceeded Crates in the government of the 
ertius, lib. 4. Platonick ſchool (21). A great many authors, without 
(21) Ham, ibid. Making any mention of Crates, place Arceſilaus imme- 
num. 3. diately after Polemon. See the note of Aldobrandinus 
(22) At the be- on a paſſage of Diogenes Laertius (22), where you 
"ow; — — — ſind that this learned Commentator had — _ 
% rates, difeovered that Crates ſucceeded Polemon.. You wi 
W there likewiſe (oe the words of St. Auſtin, Meritur Po 
mo, ſuccedit ei Arceſilas, Zenonis guidem condifcipulus, 
(23) — Auguſti- ſed fub Polemonis — (23). Le *« Polemon dies 
tre 4:4, © and is ſucceeded by Arceſilaus, who was {chool-ſel- 
low with Zeno, in the ſchool of Polemon.” TO 
this paſſage may alſo be added that out of the LVI 
Letter. [dem quippe Academici qui Platonici, quod do- 
| cet auditorum ipſa ſucceſio. Arceſilay enim; qui primus 
(24) Auguſt, occultata ſententia ſua nibil aliud iſos quam reftllere 
"pp lui. pag. ftatuit, quære cui ſucerfferit ; Polemonem' inoenits: gu- 
„ re cui P 3 Nenocratem. Nenocrati autem di ſei pulo 
pag. » > Arademiam ſebulam ſuam religuit Plato (24). i. e. For 


lib. 14. pag. 26 
tells us, bar . ** the Academics are the lame with the' Platoniſts, 


ceſilaus was ſaid to 
fucreed Pama. Vol. II 


ARC 


nicus (a). He had ſome inclination for Poetry, 


«© Of Crantor he learned 


16g 


and Was (41 Diogen: 


caſed with the reading of Homer [C] ; but his deſire to be a Philoſopher fun 5” 
r He ſucceeded : 
School [D], and became an innovator there, for he founded a Seft, which they called the 
ſecond Academy, to diſtinguſh it from that of Plato. He was very oppoſite to the Dog- 
matiſts; he affirmed nothing; he doubted of every thing; he diſcourſed for and againſt, 
and ſuſpended his judgment. I is, faid he, becauſe nothing is certain. 


rates in the government of the Platonic 


He attacked very 
_. ſtrongly 


„% which the ſucceſſion of ſcholars plainly ſhews : for 

% if you ask who Arcefilans ſucceeded, who was the | 

*« firſt that diſputed with them by only confuting their 

% opinions, without offering his own, I anſwer, Po- 

% lemon: if who Polemon ſucceeded, I anſwer, Xe- 

„ nocrates. Now Plato left the Academy, which was 

* his ſchool, to his ſcholar Xenocrates. We muſt 

not rely upon the authority of St. Auſtin in this, for 

he has not taken care to be ſtrictly exact; and as 

he has over one ſucceſſion betwixt Plato and Xe- 

nocrates (25), he may have done the ſame betwixt Po- (25) Spenſippus, 

lemon and Arceſſlaus. But I ſorbear to infiſt any lot {7 of a filter of 

ger upon his filence with regard to that famous (26) the bel bete 

Academic Crantor, who plainly appears to have been Xenccratcs. 

the immediate ſucceſſor to Polemon, and who died be- (26) Crantor ie, 

fore him and Crates (27); but leſt - the word ſuc 9 ½ fra Gra- 

ceſlor be objedted to, read thus, that Crantor taught 77,7, f . 

during Pclemon's life time: We are alſo aſſured that . Cic. gc. 

Crates did the ſame, and hence it happens that ſome- Q»2/. lib. 3. 

times Crantor, ſometimes Crates is faid to have ſuc- cap. 6. 

ceeded him, and ſometimes both, tho* generally Cra- (27) Diog- Lacr- 

tes is ſet after Crantor (28). Once more I do not 5. 

object the omiſſion of Crantor to St. Auſtin, for I am (28) See Gaſſen- 

of opinion that this Philoſopher is falſly ſu to di, Operum tom. 

be the ſucceſſor of Polemon, ſeeing he died 2 

maſter; and J End that Lacydes, fucceſſor to Arcefi- JI Pf 

laus, was the firſt that reſigned his chair to a ſucceſ- pag. 52. or Rag 

ſor during his own life (29). Let us then conelude that ther Dig. Laert- 

no other than Crates ſucceeded Polemon, and not re 

that ph in Father Rapin, Crates and Cran- — (36 aff 

tor, why" ſucceeded each” other in the ſobo of Plato, (20 Dog. La- 

made 10 alteration in his doctrine (30). His error ert. i L acyde, 

had been leſs if he had put Crantor firſt, ſeeing he Ib. 4- num. 60. 

died before Crates. A famous Critic (31) in his cor (39 7077, Cor- 

rection on a paſſage of Nonius Marcellus (32) has fur- 7 ;,; ofe, ye 

niſhed us with an authority which ſtrongly ſapports Part, ch. 1. pag. 

this remark. According to this correction theſe are 365. 

2 of Lucilius, Polemon & amavit Cratem, & (309.1 _ * 
c trau ſmiſit ſuam ſcholam quam dicunt. 1. e. Po- Note Ew % 

„ lemon — ova Order} und tranſmitted to him — — 

his ſchool as call it.“ The Greek of Dio- Nonius Marcel- 

genes Laertius is to the ſame ſenſe. 


ears. lus, p. 193. 
ral rpowrug %, v mn [oAtwwnes 


2 A; 8 (32) Nonius 
\ hey ; A. At- Marcellus, voce 
dit are Tw oor vr 


i. e. Crates was a Tranſmittere, pag. 
% hearer and alſo the favourite (34) of Polemon, and 414. He quotes 
« ſucceeded him in his ſchool.” I do not think any the 28th book of 
great weight is to be given to thoſe words of Cicero, Tory . 
Spemſippus autem & Nenotrater, qui primi Platonis ra- — lid. 4 
tionem autoritatemque ſuſceperant, & poſt eos Polemo & num. 21. 
Crates unaque Crantor, in Academia 9 (34) And not 
ter eit, que d ſuperioribus acceperant, dee lar * 
i. e. and Xenocrates, who firit followed printed Latin 
the method and example of Plato; and after them verſion has it. 
Polemon and Crates together with Crantor, when aſ- (35) Cicero, 
« ſembled in the Academy carefully adhered to thoſe gc. Nl. 
« rulgs, which they had received from their prede- 9 
«« cefſors.” They are neither fo exact nor plain as 
that paſſage of Diogenes Laertius. aa r 6 71, d- 

4 as ggοαν % 5 Te too T3 0; R Eenf- 


-. 


* 

71, 6b Neaipuwr, os RA xa; Kyat vs, ov "AprsoiAtco;, 6 
ris pul Aude ler dre (36). i. e. Plato, (36) Diog, La- 
« who firſt inſtituted the ancient Academy, was ſuc- — 
<< ceeded by Spenſippus and Xenocrates ; they were 

«« ſucceeded by Polemon. Crantor and Crates ſucceed- 
« ed him; they were followed by Arceſilaus, who in- 
© troduced the middle Academy.” — — = 
note this quotes Galen, who ſays that t 
old Acta ended in Crantes, and that Arceſilaus 
the diſciple of Crantes founded the middle Academy 
(37): This Commentator is ignorant who is the (37) Galenus, in 
Crantes of Galen (38), but it is = 6 ſee wer : — FPbilgſepbo- 
that the iſts have put Crantes ſor Crates, or elle (48) Eęs gui 
chat * — did_not write the name of ares e., 
laus' eceſſor according to its orthography 3 in- Galleni plane ig- 
deed. 2 have uent — — the moſt vero. Caſaub. in 


learned men, of adding to or leaving * 2 
Ws 


ver) as the 
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ſtrongly all „ ei neg 


E]; and it is for that reaſon they look upon him, 


in matters of Philoſophy, as a diſturber of the 3 quiet (h). Some maintain, that finding (Se the now 


no evidence to hinder him from floating 


the names of the authors ung 5b ag tho” at the ſame 
on w 


time they mean the ſame pe hom others write 
more properly. I could produce a hundred examples 
to this purpoſe, which makes me wonder that Caſaubon 
ſhould raiſe ſuch difficulties about this place. It is 
alſo to be remembered 'that he wonders that Galen 
ſhould omit mentioning Crantor : Quit verò non mi- 
(39) Idem, ibid. retur omifſum a Galeno Crantorem (39) ? 
- ...[F} He ftrongly oppoſed every thing that the other 
Seas affirmed.) It is not to be denied but that he 
was juſtly called an Innovator, though Diogenes Laer- 
tius is miſtaken. when he takes. him to be the firſt, 
who introduced the cuſtom of diſputing on both ſides 
(40) Diog- Laert. of the queſtion. Ilpwre; 95 X84 £6 $A rip ir. xi nos (40). 
lib. 4 num. 28. This was alſo the manner of Socrates, and Plato con- 
\ -* tinued it. We ſhall. quote a paſſage out of Cicero, 
which informs us that the method which Arcefilaus 
uſed of diſputing againſt every thing propoſed to 
him, was the ſame that Socrates uſed, — 4 that Arce- 


(41) L make uſe ſilaus was inſtructed in Pyrrhoniſm (41) from the 


of this word 


"4 books of Plato, and thoſe diſcourſes Which go under 
ing the 3 of the name of Socrates. Arceſilas primum, gui Polemo- 
Pyrrho. nem audierat, ex. wariis Platonis libris, fſermombuſque 
Socraticis hoc maxime arripuit, nihil efſe certi, quod 
aut ſenfibus aut animo percipi poſſit : quem ferunt exi- 
mio quodam uſum lepore digendi, aſpernatum eſſe omne 
animi ſenſuſque judicium, primumęue inſtitui ſ (quan- 
quam id fuit Socratium maxime) non quid ipſe ſenti- 
ret, oftendere, fed contra id quod quifque ſe fentire aiæl 
(42) Cicero de ſet, diſputare (42). i. e. Arcelilaus, who was a 
Oratore, lib. 3- % Piſciple of Polemon, firſt took this notion from the 
oy, ho books of Plato, and particularly from the diſcourſes 
6 of Socrates, that there is no certainty either in the 
. «« perceptions of the ſenſes or of the underſtanding : 
« who, they fay, did with a great deal of wit ar- 
1 againſt the judgment of both, and that he did 
+4 Peſt inſtitute that way of diſputing (tho' it.is chief- 
ly the Socratic) by confuting the opinions of others, 
„without advancing any of his own.” He fays in 
another book, that the method of Socrates, which had 
been neglected, was reſtored by Arceſilaus; in this con- 
fiſts the innovation of the latter, and therefore the ex- 
preſſions of Diogenes Laertius are not exactly true; 
for it is plain that a Philoſopher, who proſeſſes to at- 
tack every thing, that is offered in anſwer to his 
queſtions, muſt practiſe diſſenting pro and cox. Let 
us attend to the following words: 4s (Socrates) per- 
contando atque interrogands elicere ſalebat corum opinio- 
nes quibuſeum di ſſerebat, ut ad ea que hi reſpondifſent, 
i quid, rideretur, diceret. ui mos quum à poſterio- 
ribus nom eſjet relentus, — eum rewocavit, inſti- 
tui igue ut bi qui ſe. audire vellent, non de ſe quærerent, 
fed ipiſi dicerent quid ſentirent. Quad quum dixiſſent, 
ile cantra, ſed qui audiebant quoad poterant defendebant 


 ſontentiam ſuam: apud ceteros autem Philoſaphos qui 


' queſroit aliguid tacet, quad quidem jam fit etiam in A. 

'45) Tem, de cademd (43). i. e. He (Socrates) uſed to ſiſt out 
bene, hb. 2+ © the opinions of thoſe whom he diſputed with, by 
PII «« aſking them and interrogating them in order to op- 
«© pole: what they thought fit to anſwer :. which cu- 

«« jtom being laid aſide by his ſucceſſors was , ygvived 

„ by Arxceſilaus, who made it a rule that thoſe who 

had a mind to hear him ſhould p their opi- 

% nions without, aſking him any queſtions; which 

*« when they had done, he uſed to take the contrary 

** ſide, and they Who propoſed defended their opi- 

nions as well as they could: but amongſt other 

„ Philoſophers he who aſked any queſtion was after- 

«<< wards hlent, which is obſerved at this time in the 
Academy.“ If this is not proof ſufficiently: plain, the 

foilowing however is undeniably ſo, which aſſures us that 

the Academy of Arceſilaus was the very ſame with that 

of Plato. Hanc Academiam novam appellant, guæ mi- 

hi <vetus widetur ; fiquidem Platonem ex illa wetere 

2 numeramus, cujus in libris nibil affirmatur, & in u- 
| tramgue partem multa diſſeruntur, de omnibus queritur, 

I ldem, Aca- nibil cer ti dicitur (44). i. e. They call this the new 
e, Ruceftion. e Academy, though in my opinion it is the old, if 
„ 1. cep. . e we reckon Plato of the latter, in whoſe books no- 
<< thing is aſũrmed, and many points are diſcuſſed on 

both ſides the queſtion, where every thing is propo- 

TDD 4 


« curus did not ſeem a little diſturbed at the gl 


y between the affirmative and the negative, he 2 
bs would 


e ſed by way of queſtion, without aſſerting any 


«« for certain.” I have quoted elſewhere (45) another (45) In the now 
paſſage no leſs ſtrong than this. There are various [5] of the ani. 
Greek quotations which evince the truth of this. I © CARNE- 

have ſomewhere read, that Epicurus could not with- on (6) 1 72 
out indignation ſee the glory of Arceſilaus, who was ge is in the 1 
the moſt renowned Philoſopher of that time, and that book of Cicero 
he reproached him for having raiſed himſelf a re- Natura Da- 


putation among the ignorant without advaneing any "> © 5: 


thing of his o.] n. Ten 5 'Apreriadev 231 *Enixugey os 
rpg lelun, 4 e waer, is rel; vert rd velg 
D 7 ÞOiaegd wy ayaxii\e; (46). i. @ 4 _— (48) 2 
OT aan, olctem, 
« Arcefilaus, who was the moſt eſteemed of the Phi- P28: 1121. F. 
« loſophers of that time.” Though jt is certain that 
Arceſilaus did not take to himſelf the glory of being 
the ipventor, but aſcribed the credit of the Epoche and 
Acatalep to Socrates, Plato, Parmenides and Hera- 
clitus. O 5 'Apxeoiaucy reger dri red xawerogics 
r I Fav Aανν u g vnonouioR r ,,, dg di 


rds 7079 eigens 978 ęect ic Zwnpaty xa} Tia re xa; 


Nepwinidn & Hpaxaiire zu mw. Tis irons M 

* Ts 2 PEI 22 GANG ele Gveryes- 

5 . Ges avrar us ava; bid zus Tos mere; (47) Idem, iti 
i. e. Arceſilaus was fo far from affecting 2 - ta 2 2 
of innovation, and from aſcribing to himſelf the 
invention of antiquity, that the Sophiſts of that 

« time blame him for fathering his opinions, con- 

*« cerning withholding - the aſſent, and denying the 

«« certainty of knowledge, upon Socrates, Plato, Par- 

menides, and Heraclitus ; not that he was obliged 

by any neceſſity to do it, but only to give a credit 

and ſanction to them by the authority of ſuch fa- 

% mous men.“ Take notice that, by the very con- 

ſeſſion of Diogenes, our Arceſilaus only made the Pla- 

tonic method more contentious. This was the only 

alteration he made in it. Ilp@ro; Tor Ac'yor ixirqg's Tov 

bro Mau rh wapadidouirer, (nai inoncs dS por ie 

aal &7expioeus ipoixdrper (48). i. e. He was the (48) Diog. La- 
« firſt who ſtarted that way of diſcourſe, which Plato ert. lib. 4. num. 
“ had delivered to his Scholars, and by queſtion and 28· 

** anſwer rendered it more contentious.” However 

we may venture to ſay that he was the firſt that diſturbed 

the publick... repoſe of the Philoſophers ; for not to . 
mention his reviving a form which was almoſt forgot, 

he carried on the principles of Socrates with more 

heat than ever was done before, and proved a more 

hery, obſtinate wrangler than the firſt inventers, which 

gave occaſion to his being ſpoken of in the following 

manner: Nonne jam quum Philoſophorum diſcipline gra 

wviſſime conſtitiſſent, tum ut exortus eft in opti ma Re- 

publica Tiberius Gracchus, qui otium perturbaret, fic Ar- 

cefilas, qui conſtitutam | Philofophiam everteret, & in 

corum autoritate deliteſceret, qui negaviſſent guicguam ſci- 

ri aut percips poſſe (49). i. e. When the doctrines of (49) Cicero. Ace- 
the Philoſophers were maturely ſettled, as Tiberius 4m. QI. 
«* Gracchus ſtarted up to diſturb the peace of the beſt lib ++ cap. 5. 
*© Republick, in the ſame manner came Arceſilaus to 


* overthrow the eſtabliſhed Philoſophy, and to take 


«© ſhelter under the authority of thoſe, who denied 
that any thing could be known or underſtood.” 
People have enquired into the reaſon of this con- 
duct of Arcefilaus, and it has been imputed to a vio- 
lent emulation which ſubſiſted between him and his 
ſchool-fellow Zeno, who were both Scholars of Polemon 


5 o) and competitors with each other in fame (51). (50) Idem, ibi. 


ſided with the Dogmatiſts and laid down defini- lib. 1. cap. 9- 
tions and axioms, which Arceſilaus vigorouſly en- 8 *. 
countered, and in order to ſucceed the better was con- Evangel. lib. 14- 
tent to overturn the foundation of ſcience, and to reduce cap. 6. pag: 729, 


every thing to uncertainty. The following paſlage 731. 


evidences the truth of this, and at the ſame time the (57) Numen. 4 


little fucceſs which this enterprize met with (5 2), tho' 2 —_ 
ſupported by all the powerful charms of eloquence. not agree with 
Fuerint illa vetera, fi wultis, incegnita; nibilne eft what will be be 
ergo actum quod inveſtigatum eft poſfteaquam Arcejilas lated in the not 
Zenoni, ut putant, obtrefans, nihil nowvi reperienti, fed [6] 
emendanti ſuperiores immutatiqne. verborum, dum hujus 

definitiones labefuctare wult, conatus eft clariſſimis rebus 

tenebras ebducere ] Cujus primum non admodum probata 


ratio, quanguam floruit, tum acumine ingenii, tum admi- 


rabils 


d 


(t) Dic 
lib- 4- 1 


(53) C 
nic. 
lib. 4. 


(54) 


(5 


pe ARC 


would write no books (c); but others aſſure us that he wrote ſome, and afterwards they 
{+ ) Diog. Laert- queſtion whether he publiſhed any; for ſome affirm it, and others ſa 
kd. 4. num. 3a. he had compoſed into the fire (d). They obſerve however that he 


4 


rabili quodam lepore dicendi, proxime a Lacyde folo re- 
(53) Cicero Aca- renta oft (53): i. e. But granting, if you deſire it, 
denic. Quellen. 4e that thoſe old things were not known; does it 
hb. 4- cp. 6. 4e therefore follow that there have no improvements 
« been made by invention, ſince the time that Ar- 
«« ceſilaus, thro' ſpite, as is thought, to Zeno, (who 
« made no new diſcoveries, but only improved upon 
«« his predeceſſors by altering of the words) that 
« he might overthrow his definitions, attempted to 
ce gbſcure and 2 truths, which were as clear as 
* light itſelf? Whoſe method was not at firſt much 
«« approved of, tho' ſet off with all the advantage of 
« wit and eloquence, and afterwards it was only follow- 
« ed by Lacydes.” Others ſay, that the fear of being 
overpowered by the objections of ſome people, who 
took a pleaſure in tormenting the Philoſophers, con- 
ſtrained Arceſilaus to affirm nothing. He entrenched 
himſelf behind the Epoche as behind a rampart. 
This was to, him a ſhelter by which he hoped to 
ſkreen himſelf from the purſuit of the Sophiſt Bion 
and of the followers of Theodorus, who were Ro 
tually cavilling at the Philoſophers. Numenius ma 
light of this conjecture, which he obſerves was firſt 
ſtarted by Diocles the Cnidian, and I think not with- 
out reaſon ; for tho' in deciding neither on the one 
ſide nor the other, we may guard againſt a thouſand 


inſnaring difficulties, yet we are ſure to bring upon 


ourſelves a great many others; and if on one hand 
we have leſs to fear from grave and ſerious objections, 
retortions and arguments ad hominem, which is the 
ordinary and almoſt inevitable rock that the Dogma- 
tiſts ſplit upon, yet on the other hand we lay our- 
ſelves much more open to the raill 
banterers : and it 1s certain that Bion, the greateſt 
ſneerer of his age, was leſs terrible when he reaſoned 
than when he bantered. Generally ſpeaking it is a 
very troubleſome poſt when one is eaſily turned into 
ridicule. Nay Arceſilaus himſelf made uſe of raillery 
againſt thoſe who rejected the evidence of the ſenſes 
(% Diog. Laer- (54)- However let us fee the words of Numenius : 
tim, lib. 4+ num. Os vb 1 re Kndiov AtesAd⁰e O oxov)%; i rang 
34 invypuPowirts; ArarpiCal;, 'Aqrroinacr S ray Ode 
| % Ts Kal Biwycc Tod ZoPrgon, de ve Se 
xa} odd dn eee & Tavlos d, abr Hu- 
Sure, bb wn f n, wwdy % Mh. viunin 
Oaird H G ap To prince Tas * 5 
: e £2217 06 n · ira, Tor? our Y o T4 opus (55). 
ior Tran i. e. Nor can I agree with Diocles the Cnidian, 
Freparat. Evan- e who in his writings entitled Diatribe, fays that Ar- 
2 ub. 14. cab. 1 ceſilaus thro? fear of the Diſciples of Theodorus, 
s. 731. C. < and Bion the Sophiſt, (who were continually at- 
„ tacking the Philoſophers, and ſpared no pains to 
catch them in an error) in order to diſarm their 
malice, took care to affirm nothing, that, as the 
cuttle-fiſh makes his eſcape by ſhedding its ink, ſo 
he might ſecure himſelf by advancing his Epoche.“ 
Let it be noted that one of the interlocutors in Ci- 
cero has maintained, that Arceſilaus did not give in 
to the Epoche out of pure contradiction to Zeno, but 
only from a deſire of coming at the truth. Arcgſilam 
verb non obtreAandi causd cum Zenone pugnaviſſe, ſed 
(56) Cicero, A- verum invenire woluifſe fic intelligitur (56). He pre- 
eademi-, Yuwſii- tends, that Arceſilaus was the firſt who diſcovered and 
I. lib. g. cp. ſtuck by this propoſition ; 17 is poſſible for a man nei- 
_” ther to affirm nor deny in matters which are doubtful, 
and this a wiſe man ought to do. Nemo ſuperiorum 
non mods expreſſtrat, ſed ne dixerat quidem poſſe homi- 
nem nihil opinari, nec ſalum poſſe, ſed ita neceſſe Ye 
fapienti, wiſa eſt Arcefile cum vera ſententia, tum 0 
(57) Idem, ibid. /g & digna ſapiente (57). He tells us that this 
Philoſopher put this queſtion to Zeno, I hat will be 
the cafe if the wiſe man ſhould not be able to know any 
thing clearly, and if he muſt admit of any thing for 

true which is not clear and evident ? and that 
anſwered, He vill clearly comprehend ſome things, and 
therefore will admit of nothing which is obſcure, He 
ſhould afterwards have laid down a rule. whereby to 
judge what things are clearly comprehended. That 
winch Zeno gave was oppoſed by Arceſilaus, who 
urged to him, that falſhood may appear under the 
ſhape ol truth, and that therefore one would be at a 
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that he threw what - 
cated ſome books (4) Idem, ibidy 
to 


loſs to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. Zeno grant- 
ed that nothing could be comprehended, if that which 
does not exiſt can appear under the ſame form with 
that which does exiſt ; but he denied that there could 
be that conformity of ideas betwixt that which is 
and that which is not. Arcefilaus on the other hand 
inſiſted upon this conformity. Incubuit in eas diſbu- 
tationes ut doceret nullum tale efſe viſum à wero, ut non 


ejuſmodi etiam a falſo poſſit (5 S). i. e. © He laboured (58) Idem, ibidy 


*« earneſtly in diſputation to ſhew that there was no 
« a of truth which could not alſo be 


* on by falſhood.” This is the hinge upon which 
their diſpute turns ; and it is — 4 as has 
already obſerved from Cicero, that the obſcurity o 
things, and not obſtinacy or a deſire of victory, en- 
ged Arceſilaus in a diſpute with Zeno (59). (Fo) See hereun- 
I have already ſaid, and that not without good der the quotati n 
grounds, that he carried the h is of uncertain- (2). 
ty farther than Socrates; for he would not allow 
what Socrates did, even that he knew that he knew 
nothing. He ſuſpended his aſſent to every thing, and 
only diſputed to convince himſelf, that the nn he 
affirming were no ſtronger than the reaſons for denying. 
Arceſilas negabat eſſe quicquam quod ſciri poſſet, ne illud 
. ipſum quod Socrates fibi religuiſſt. Sic omnia 
tere cenſebant in occulto, neque eſſe quicquam quod cer- 
ni aut intelligi paſit. Quibus de caufis nibil oportere, 
neque 222 neque affirmare quenquam, neque afſertione 
approbare, cohibereque ſemper, & ab omni lapſu conti- 
nere temeritatem, que tum eſſet inſignis, quum aut falſa 
aut incognita res approbaretur, neque hoc quicquam- efſet 
turpius, quam cognitioni & —˙ „ aſſertionem ap- 
tonemque præcurrere. Hut ( rationi quod erat con- 
Jentaneum) faciebat, ut contra  omnium ſententias dies 
jam pleroſque deduceret, ut quum in eadem re paria con- 
trariis in partibus momenta rationum invenirentur, fa- 
cilius ab atraque parte afſertio ſuſtineretur (60). - i; e. (60) Cicero, Aa- 
Arceſilaus denied that any thing could be known, en. Quien. 
and even that very propoſition which Socrates ad- Ib. 1. =P: 12. 
*« mitted; ſo dark and occult did they think every 
thing, that they imagined nothing could be under- 
*© ſtood ; for which reaſons no one ought to allow or 
** afhirm any thing, but to keep back his aſſent, and 
to guard againſt all errors proceeding from raſhneſs, 
which is in nothing more conſpicuous than in giv- 
ing our aſſent to a thing which js either falſe or 
not underſtood, for there is nothing more unſeem- 
* ly than to aſſert or approve any thing before we 
have a knowledge and perception of it. To this 
end Arceſilaus (as was agreeable to reaſon) conti- 
nued diſputing many days againſt all opinions, that 
upon its appearing that the arguments on contrary 
2 ſides of 2 were of equal force, he 
might more eaſily evince the reaſonableneſs of with- 
holding our aſſent from either.“ It was this Arce 
ſilaus who taught the acatalep/is or incomp i- 
lity of things in a ſtricter ſenſe than had ever been 
done before ; which he carried to ſuch an extreme, 
that Carneades who was better able to have maintain- 
ed this doctrine than he, thought himſelf obliged to 
ſoften and qualify it (61), tho' it is certain that Ar- (61) See the ar- 
ceſilaus only 2 with ſome inla ts what ticle CARNE- 


had been. {aid before by the greateſt maſters. Cum AES. 
>, © ION Arceſilas fibi omne certamen inſti- 
Pn TA earum rerum obſcuritate, que ad confe/- 


ſionem ignorationis adduxerant. Socratem, & veluti a- 
mantes Socratem, Democritum, Anaxagoram, Empedo- 
clem, omnes pen? veteres, qui nihil cagnoſci, nibil per- 
cipi, nibil ſciri poſſe dixerunt, anguſtos ſen ſus, imbecil- 
los ani mat, brevia curricula vitæ, & (ut Democritus ) 
in prof undo weritatem 5 demerſam, opinionibus & in- 
flitutis omnia teneri, mbil teneri, nibil weritati relingui, + 
deinceps omnia tenebris  circumfuſa efſe dixerunt (62). (62) Cicero 
i. e. Arceſilaus grounded his diſpute with Zeno on Acad. Queſtion, 
* the obſcurity of thoſe things which had brought Ib. 1. cap. 12, 
« Socrates and the admirers of Socrates, as Democritus, 

Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and almoſt all the anci- 

ents, to a confeſſion of their ignorance, who ſaid 
that nothing could be known, perceived, or under- 
5 ſtood; that the ſenſes were very imperſect, the un- 
derſtanding weak, life but a ſpan, and (as Demo- 
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„ Diog. Laert. to Eumenes Prince of Pergamus, and that he dedicated only to this Prince (e). We ſhall ſee 


. 
: 


« eritus uſed to ſay) that truth was buried in a well; 
« that every thing was known only 8 and 
« hear-fay, and not truly ; in ſhort all things 
« were involved in obſcurity.” It was by the autho- 
rity of theſe great names that he attacked the Dogma- 
(53) Idem, ibid. tifts 46 z), indeed he might have confirmed it with 
— * h 7 a t many more, as may be ſeen in the ſecond 
— ( . . of Academy Queſtions (64). However Numenius, 
(64) Cap. 24. Who handles him very ſeverely, expreſſes his greateſt 
4 - indignation at his ſhifting and changing fides, which 
(65) Numenins, he accuſes him of (65). His deſcription of this Phi- 
1 loſopher's inconſtancy affords us fome marks of his 
lib. = ; he, reſentment. He was a man, fays he, who denied and 
pag. 731. affirmed the ſame things : ht went Apr; ing to the 
ht or to the left, and ever gloried in being ignorant 
the difference betwwixt good and evil. He gave into 
whe ff whims that his capricious fancy fupgeſted to him, 
en all on a — 4 with more ar- 
guments than he had eftabliſhed them, He was a Hydra 
which preyed — and tore wy f in pieces. The words 
the original are ftill more Ml and * 

„ rs 


* rafurinonduufvtreg, 
yerdieg wv. . . . (66). Ka- 
cap. 5. P. 730. A. S v wid, xa} if _— | — * 

o» þ xa mT 2 ay: nex0y 351 Ti, . 
GAA” 6x0 Taper us res Yours wire, roire wr, why 


. e 
(67) Idem, ibid. «dawg y. Nay he t he ſaw r 
re — and was a admirer of 
that in Heſiod, where it is ſaid, that the Gods 
keep «the human mind behind a curtain. 'Emis yoby 
Heads ryri vd nov wa, 


\ Euſeb. ibid. Kiba, Yup Tyurr Oel vor d (68). 
cap. 4+ page 726, 
D. The Gods in darkneſs keep the minds of men.” | 


[F] See how he has been attacked by a Father of 
the Church.) I mean Lactantius, who undertakes to 
overthrow all Philoſophy by laying down with So- 
crates, that we know nothing, and with Zeno, that 
we are to believe nothing but what we know. His 

(6g) Laftant. words are theſe: Si negue ſciri (69) quicquam poteſt, 
Drin. Inftitut. ut Socrates docuit, nec opinari oportet, ut Zeno, tota Phi- 
uw. 3 r. 4 hſophia fublata eft. He founds this attempt on the 
* great number of ſects, into which Philoſophy was di- 
vided. Each would confine truth and wiſdom to itſelf 
and charge all the reſt with ertor and folly. There- 
fore what particular ſect ſoever one ſhould condemn, 
one would have the Philoſophers of every other ſet 
on one's fide ; and con tly in condemning them 
all, one would have the ge of the majority, for 
each in particular would fide with you againſt the 
others, and only oppoſe you in one vote for them- 
ſelves; which —— 55 can have but little credit, 
as it is in favour of their own cauſe. See how Lac- 
tantius overthrows all the ſect of the ancient Philoſo- 

- phy by the oppoſition they themſelves made agai 
I - one another: Pereunt igitur univerſi hoc modo, & tan- 

(70) The note of quam Spartiate illi Poetarum (70) fic ſe invicem ju 
TOO . wg: lant, ut nemo ex omnibus — 8. eo fit, ef = 
ra "Nui Fun- dum habent, ſcutum non habent. Si ergo ſingulz ſectæ 
wicem ccnficiunt, multarum ſeftarum gudicio Hultitiæ conuincuntur, om- 
ſays he, ſicut Cle- nes igitur Vane inanes reperiuntur. Ita ſeipſam 
22 Sect! Philofaphia — bs conficit (91). i. e. T = 
— P, © they all deſtroyed, and like the Cadmeides of the 
Does not he ſee Poets cut one another's throats till they don't leave 
that Lactantius ** one ahve. The reaſon is this, they arm themſelves 
ſp-aks not of the de with a ſword but not with a ſhield, and fight an of- 
hiſtorical but of << fenſive not a defenſive war. If therefore each par- 
ave, and of © ticular ſect is proved guilty of abſurdity by the 
tha mae e *f judgment of many ſes, they will all equally be 
grew out of the ** found vain and fooliſh. Thus Philoſophy ſtabs it- 
teeth of a Ser- 46 ſelf by its own weapons.” * Arceſilaus, adds he, 
8 by t ho inſtituted an Academy, ſeeing this, armed 
(71) Lactnt. himſelf wich their mutual accufations, and the 


Divin. Infiit. lib. ** confeſſion which the moſt famous Philoſophers had 
3- cap. 4+ P. 154. made of their ignorance, and fought againſt them 
all; and fo ſet up a new kind of Philoſophy, which 


4 


wa 38. How he has been combated by a Father of the Church [ F]. As he had an eloquence that was 


very 


* conſiſted in not philoſophizing at all.” Quod cum 
intelligeret Arcefilas, pron wor conditor, reprebenſiones 
ommum inter ſe collegit, confeſſionemque ignorantie cla- 
rorum ' Philoſoaphorum, armawvitque ſe adwverſius omnes. 
tha tonftituit novam mon — mp philoſophiam 
(72). There ſubſiſted therefore that time two (72) Idem, ibid. 
ies 3 the one flood in defence of Science, 
the ocher to it ; if the nature of things is not 
to be known, the former falls to the ground, if it 
is, the _ 44 ; — th ws | 
their nd, iloſophy muſt inevitably 
fince 1 wil be divided. 2 But if, as I have 7 ming 
«th the weakneſs and infirmity of our na- 
« ture there is no ſcience in man properly ſo called, 
% Arcefilaus has won the day, But neither will he 
«« ſtill be able to keep . long, becauſe it is 
«« impoſſible but that ſomething muſt be known ; we 
* mult of neceſſity periſh if we did not know what 
« is uſeful or deſtructive to life.” autem, ut decui, 
nulla poteſt efſe in homine interna & propria ſcientia, 
0b phe hs conditionis human, Beſts tis i- 
at : ed ne ipſa quidem flabit, quia non poteſt ommi no 
nibil ſciri: ſunt enim multa, quiz natura ipſa nos Fire, 
& uſus frequent, & wite neceſſitas 7-4 Lagune per- 
eundum eft ni ſcias ad vitam funt utilia, ut ap- 
petas, # 2 (uo fugias & wites (73). Aſter- . 
wards antius gives us a catalogue of ſeveral . 7 cap. _ 155 
which are evidently known to men, and ridicules Ar- 
ceſilaus, who expoſes his own ignorance at the ſame 
time that he reproaches others with it, and lays him- 
ſelf open to this anſwer, F you prove, that we hnow 
nothing, and conſequently are not Philofphers, it alſo 
follows that you are not one, ſeeing by your own . 
on you your ſelf know nothing. They cut theif own throats 
with the ſame weapons, which they employ to kill others. 
Quid ergo promovit Arcefilas, niſi quod comfectis omnibus 
Philfophic ſeipſum quoque eodem mucrone transfixit (74) ? (74) Idem, ibid, 
owever, Lactantius does not blame him entirely, ©?* 5 Pes. 156. 
for he gives him the praiſe of having ſeen into the 
wr n men, who thought to eſta, 
bliſh ſcience upon mere conjectures. Ref? widit Ar- 
cefilas arragantes vel potius ftultos efſe qui putent ſcien- 
tiam veritatis conjecturd poſſe tomprehendi (75) ; but he (75) Idem, ibid, 
is very moderate in his commendations of him, and . 6. P. 157. 
on immediately to ch him with that contra- 
iction which the Pyrrhonians are ſo much charg'd with, 
that by knowing that you know nothing, you know 
% one Jing." cefilas ._. . . introduxit genus Philgſo- 
Phiæ dcuca re, quod Latins inftabile five inconſtans poſe 
ſumus dicere. Ut enim nibil ſciri poſſe ſciendum fit, 
—_— cirs neceſſe eft, nam ſi omnino nibil ſcias, id ipſum 
i ſeiri poſſe tolletur. Itague, qui velut ſententiæ 
laco pronunciat nibil ſciri, tanguam præceptam profitetur, 
& cognitum, ergo aliguid ſciri poteſt. Huic fimile oft 
illud quod in boli propont falet in aſyſtati generis ex- 
emplum, ſomniaſſe quendam ne ſomniis crederet : fi enim 
crediderit, tum ſequitur, ut credendum non fit ; f autem 
non crediderit, tum ſequitur, ut credendum fit : ita 
nibil ſeiri poteſt, neceſſe e id ipſum ſciri, quod nihil 
ſciatur. Si autem ſcitur poſſe nibil ſciri, falſum eſt 
ergo quod dicitur, nibil ſciri poſſe. Sic inducitur dog- 
ma #bi i repugnans, ſeque difſſokvens (76). i. e. Ar- (76) Idem, ibid. 
*« cefilaus introduced a contradictory kind of Philoſo- 
% phy : for in order to know that nothing can be 
" : ſomething muſt neceſſarily be known, for 
« if we know nothing at all, the very maxim, that 
*« nothing can be known, will be taken away. He 
* therefore that poſitively affirms that nothing is 
* known, proſeſſes it as a maxim and known thing, 
therefore ſomething can be known. Not onlil: 
* to this is that example of the inconſiſtent kind, 
* which is often pro in the ſchools, that a cer- 
“ tain perſon dreamed that he ought not to believe 
«© dreams: ſor if he believes what he dreamed, then 
* it follows that his dream is not to be believed, 
« and if he does not believe it, then it follows that 
* it is not to be believed. So in like manner, if 
nothing can be known, it neceſſarily follows, that 
* this very thing is known, that nothing is known ; 
and if this is known, that nothing can be known, 
« then this ſition, that nothing is to be known, 
« is falſe. then a maxim is laid down, which 
« contradicts and deſtroys itſelf,” Lactantius at laſt 
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u. Are (48), If to underſtand 2205 13 | 
1 TY ben Ann is very difficalt, h n mote is it « Phlloſopher who affirmied nothin f 
«c They fay that 


« Theophraſtus „ 1 their bufmeſs to 


_ ARE 
and returned always to his principal ſübj aud bende e 
btilly and Ry, he xn end. Ne 4 D ef diſeiples ( 


cough the was” a_ his cenſutes. At che bottom they were perſuaded of! 
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N dus =" The pon A certain | en kr is Tally, that no one would 
ticks make to 8 V. Th . ar e e os way of think- 
Tachantius . er ; bo ode any Arg ares Pe bf he lenden en 

ry improper, and might give an advantage to Hs . of 

| verlary "over over him in the diſpute. eloquence of the teacher. e 2 5 
Tis He drew after him a great number g 82 rugs & pew a & falſa ſecutiis  effet; miſs Tanita 

To encounter with all ſciences, and to 25 both 7 7 cop ia rerum &. ditendi v fut (82). 883 

of che ſenſes and of reaſon tov, is tlie LH] ome ſay be only put on the Seeptich. to try — 2 Rueeſftion. 

| boldeft enterprize "that can be taken e . ET Sextus Empiricus, after having told us that fin. 4+ cap» 18, 
beef ory of letters.” nb: N | Uiffet at all from the 


ane inajus ores ? triftho of ubts wh 
gw flere i F oh hl I= tine] ” vert 2 propoſed to his ſcholars, In order to diſcover if cl 
Te; taajh & contra mum Phi Ne hack a ſufficht ſtrength of N, nd th 


; | | 
all? they needs maſt do who! up ſtrongly the Platonic Philo- (53) Sextus Em- 
find out truth, 90 0 3 5 iy 95 tae, in whom he found a diſcerning judg- 2%, Tir, hen. 


E lib I, 
1 dore his depar= * ON ſubject gainft all the Philofo hers.” Ar- Bo ng bees 1 8 
faid, ho D ws el Suatified for ſack” I eniterprize no Aly Account is to be Se the al been, 
2 as any man could be, both nature and arc having ſertations of Mr. Foucher u == won yy eh liv. 1. 1: pag 38 5 
© ready a, youth concurred to arm him thoroughly for the com- n note e 1,6 S 
22 He had naturally a happy, feady and lively . 1 ip 
genius (79) : his perſon was very agreeable, and he ſpoke | al There ate N. kable flories * 
4. num. 30, See With a good grace. The "chris of his fice height- 5 {berality.] © He was vas very ready to r LO 
Vol. II. VU u 


F 


(b) lem, ibid. bghted in ing at him (+) ; but did they equal him in modeſty, and in exemption 
a alouly J Did they exhor: their Diſciples iw hear the other -ProfeGote?' This is what 


from TW 
(i) dem, ibid. he did (i). He even carried one of his pupils, who. gave him to underſtand that the 
num-4% - ſchool of a Peripatetic would be more agreeable to him ; he carried him, I ay, to this 
(+) 1dem, ibis. Profeſſor, and recommended him to him (k), Another time, he baniſhed from his 
| ſchool one of his diſciples, who had offended Cleanthes in a verſe of a Comedy, and 
(1) Plat. de Dig did not receive him into favour, till the perſon offended had received ſatisfaction (I). 
-N c. The merit of this proceeding will be better known, when it is underſtood. that Cleanthes 
' 2?” © was the ſucceſſor of Zeno, who had been the great adverſary, of Arceſilaus. He had 
not the fault of the Plagiaries : he declared that he taught nothing but what he had 
(m) Seethe paſ- found in books (m). He only uſed them in all probability to give more authority 
2 — to his ſentiments, and to appeaſe the hatred that the name of Innovator drew on him. 
(47) He did not love to meddle with political affairs (n): nevertheleſs when they choſe him 
b ae, 40. to go and negotiate ſome affair at Demetria, in favour of his country, with King Anti- 
gonus, he accepted the deputation, but returned without ſucceſs ; and it was perhaps, be- 
cauſe he would never pay his court to this Prince, nor go to him, nor write any conſo- 
6) Idem, ibid. latory letter to him, after the loſs of a ſea-fight (o), as many others did (). He had a (#)1m, bid. 
"um. 39 great ſhare in the friendſhip of the Governor of the Pirzum (2), and he received many 7) 1am, i, 


fine preſents from Eumenes, Prince of. Pergamus (7). 


He had a very good thought 


d 2 n Lacr, 
on death; for he faid that of all the evils this is the only one whoſe preſence never in- . 38. 


commoded any body, and which only gives concern in its abſence (H). | 

tend to the deſtruction of all the precepts of morality ; and yet it is remarked, that he 5 4 che. 
Practiſed it. The teſtimon 2 wh given him upon that account by Cleanthes the 4. 
Stoic, and his Anſwer, with the Reply to it, are very curious parti KI. 
| onſtituti . 


inclinations of nature, even to a ſcandalous exceſs [LI. He flouriſhed a 


us, num-61, Gs years old (ﬆ), in the fourth year of the 134th 


he ſucc 
CS 


that year to read Diogenes 


His doctrines (0 Plutarch. 4 


mum, p. 110. 


He was 


to follow the (7) 
(Goes the 120th et M. 4 — 


He boaſted of having . Dos. Le. 


Tae to bis any foundation [ MJ. I have but one error to reproach Moreri with ; and that is, for 


diſciples. 


oe neſt, and! at the gh time ſtudious to conceal 

«th igation.“ Eoyyiryras fd xe d, xe i 

(86) Diog. Laer-' vu v T rare; (86). This was practiſing Chri- 
tius, lib. 4. num. ſtianity | the promulgation of it. Paying a viſit to 
37* 2 Who . fick ond watt 8 2 put 
ibid. privately under his pillow a gold (87). - Seneca 

"Pp __ tells us the Ban of him. * Arceſilaus went 
„ one day to ſee a friend, who was both ſick and 

« in diſtreſs, but withal ſo modeſt as to conceal his 

« wants tho for the neceſſaries of life. Wherefore 

that be might relieve his neceſſities, without of- 


« ſending his modeſty, he privately ſlipt a purſe of 


« money under his pillow, that he might ſeem ra- 

« ther to find than receive the ſum he wanted,” A. 

cefilaus, ut aiunt, amica pauperi, & paupertatem ſuam 

Nmulanti, ægro autem, & ne hoc quidem confitenti, 

' deefſe fibi in ſumptum ad neceſſarics uſus, cum clam 

fuccurrendum judicaſſet, pubvino ejus ignorantis ſacculum 

Subjecit, ut homo inutiliter verecumdus, defiderabat, 

($8) Seneca, de inveniret potius quam acciperet (88). Plutarch relates 

1 75 lib. 2. cap. the ſame fact more at 3 but he fu that the 
p- 25. 

DJoin. e, Cine. . It is further repo 
Adulator. ing lent ſome te do A 

p· 63- make a feaſt, 


rted, that A us hav- 
» Who was going to 
not demand it again, lookin 


(90) Diog. Laer- it as à gift, not as a loan; and ſome ſay, Ge of 


tius, lib. 4. num. d to his friend's neceſſities he refuſed it when it 
88. was brought him again (90). i 

[ Cleanthes reports in regard to the contra- 

- riety b his tenets and practice, is very curious.) 


To declare that there is nothing certain, and that 
every ** is incomprehenſible, is to deny that there 


is any thing certain as vice and virtue: now 
ſuch an aſſertion ſeems calculated to inſtill an indif- 
ſerence to and all the duties of liſe: ſor which 


wel of ms Fa Arcylilags 2 occaſion to re- 
proach him wich t lect of all moral duties, pre 
ing that he ved acconlng to his Ge. 
But Cleanthes, although of a Sect very te tq this 

Philoſopher, took his part. Hold your peace, 

« fays he, t one that was cenſuring him, for if he 

«« deſtroys morality in his words, yet he confirms it 

in, his actions. Natoas, ip, xa; wy Je, N na 

(91) Diog. Laer- a To b hxer araus, Tels ved dee euro 7494 (91). 
tius, in Cleantbe, Arceſilaus made anſwer to him that he did not * 
lib. 7. num. 17 f. to be flattered. 1s it flattering you, replied Cleanthes, 
(93) lem, ibid. to affirm you /a one t ing an 4 another (92) ? There 
| is a great of ſmartneſs in this repartes ; for it 


ſick perſon was not Cteſibius, but calls him Apelles of and 


telling 
ſeems to have carried in it an alluſion to tho verſes 
in Homer which import, that thoſe impoſtors and 
hypocrites who ſay one thing and mean the contrary 


to conform to appearances. However this be, the 


true principle of morality has ſo little to do with 
ſpeculaiv notions on the nature of things, that no- 
ing. is more common than for orthodox Chriſtians to 
live ill, and for libertines in principle to be virtuous 
in practice. | | 
II He indulged his natural inclinations .. . . even 
to a ſcandalous exceſs.) The good qualities which 1 
have mentioned of his in the text of this article and 


and Phileta, two lewd women of Elis.“ Kal Ste- 

dry T1 xa; H Haralay frajay cue Para (94). (94) Diog. Laer- 
But what was ſtill worſe, he gave himſelf up to un- dus, lib. 4, num. 
natural uncleanneſs. OA dg T4 uv xa) rar. 40- 

d De of Ty} *Apioanc Tor N Exwixel fried ur durir - 

pics v view, dN ver xa) Faovr droxarodry (95). (95) Idem, ibid. 


1, e. He was given to the love of young boys, 


of an amorous diſpoſition ; for which reaſon the 
« Stoic Ariſto of Chios uſed to call him a corrupte: 

«« of youth, and an im and impudent fellow. 
1 He gloried in ſhewing an invincible courage 
ile affiiied with the gout.) ** Carneades who was 

*« an intimate friend of Epicurus, came once to ſee him 
« when he was labouring under a violent fit of the 
2 . upon Which he was going out of the room 
« full of concern: Stay, (ſays he, friend Carneades, 
*« this ſuffers nothing from thoſe ; pointing at the ſame 
*time to his breaſt and his feet.” Is quum arderet podagre 
doloribus, wifitaſſetque hominem Carneades Epicuri poſe: 
miliaris, & ws exiret, mane queſo, ( inguit, ) Carne- 
ade noſter, nihil illinc huc pervenit, oftendens pedes & pec- 

tus (96). This was ſpeaking inthe haguage of» Stoic, tho? (96) Cicero, de 
Arceſilaus was the antagoniſt of the founder of that Sect. Fibu, q 4 


[N] Diogenes Laertius does not repreſent Bion as his ** 31. in fine" 
| 4 


(k 


re 


ö 
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telling us, that Arceſilaus ſtudied under Xanthus and 


Theophriſtus, befort be came td 


Athens. I have remarked a very groſs miſtake in Sidonius Apollinaris OJ. 


bis own words: Cicero, who very well knew who 
«« were 
« this Bion, whom Diogenes Laertius repreſents as the 
«© ſucbeſſor of Arcefilaus, and who, according to Horace, 
(97) Rapin, Com- made himſelf famous by his ſevere Satyrs (97).” 
par. de Plarm & All the foundation that Father Rapin builds upon is, 
4 Arificte, Part that the Life of Bion immediately follows that of Ar- 
4. chap- 1. fas.  cofilaus in the work of Diogenes Laertius ; but this is 
369- no reaſon, fince the Author exprefly fays, that Lacy- 
) Diog. Laert. des was ſucceſſor to Arceſilaus (98) 3 and that Bion, 


(9); num. 59, who was alſo a hearer of Crates,” refuſed to embrace 


in Lacyde init. the principles of the Academy, and afterwards went 

(99) Idem, ibid. over to another Sect (99), - *__ 3 

aum. 51, 52, in 0] I have diſcovered in Sidonius Apollinaris a very 

Bioree groſs fault with regard to him.) He pretends that ac- 
cording to Arceſilaus, whom he prior to So- 
crates, God is the efficient Cauſe of the world, and 
that atoms are the conſtituent parts of it. 


th. 


e ARCESILAUS.| Four Kings of that name reigned at Cyrene [ 4]. 
was the ſon of Battus, the Founder of that Kingdom, who having reigned for 
leſt the Crown to Arceſilaus, who enjoyed it ſixteen (a). We know nothing of the two 


following Kings, except that the next was called Battus, and his ſucceſſor Arceſilaus, 
The latter was ſucceeded by Battus the third, 


a- great number of Greeks went into Africa, and ſettled at 


the ſucceſſors of Plato, makes no mention of Quas Atomos. wocat ipſe leuen. Socrutica po hun, 
an: 


| Conjicit hanc molem,  tnfefthm' partibus i,, 


Secta micat, que de nature migr an- bi. 
Ad mores hominum limandos tranſlulit aum (100). - (165) Sidon. A- 
| | ben. 
* Of atoms next Arcefilas ſuppos se! 18,4. Fake 
This world's great fabtick was at firſt comp d, 
Not by the careleſs hand of chance cotnbin'd, 
Fut form'd and faſhion'd by th' Almighty Mind. 
*« Next Socrates a nobler ſcheme began, * 
To mend the morals and improve the man.” 
Savaro, without taking notice of this anacroniſm, 
contents himſelf with obſerving that all the world 
aſeribes to Epicurus and Democritus the doctrine which 
Sidonius Apollinaris fathers” upon Arcefilaus (101). (101) Savaro is 
This obſervation is falſe ; for no body ever pretended h /ocum: Sidonii 
that Democritus and Epicurus taught that che world APellinar. 
was made by God. FORET 


The firſt 
forty years 


(4) Herodotus, 
> 27%, 51. 
ſurnamed the Fortunate, under whoſe reign 4d. Gronovi, 


Cyrene, being induced to it lere Batav: 


an Oracle [BI. Apries was at that time King of Egypt (. After the death of Battus () l, wi. 
che third of that name, his ſon Arceſilaus III aſcended the throne, tho before be could © 7. 


enjoy it peaceably, he had a violent conteſt 


with his brothers [CJ]. 'Yet after all he did 


| not eſcape the ſnares of one of them called Aliarchus, who ſtrangled him in his bed one 
day, when being indiſpoſed he had taken Phyſic. But Aliarchus did not reap any be- 


nefit by this murther; for he was himſelf 


put to death by Erixo the wife of Arceſilaus. 


Aſter this King reigned his ſon Battus IV, who was lame, and had not the right uſe of 


his feet. The Cyrenians having 
cle commanded them to ſend for a 


them one Demonax, a man hi 
other 


had ſome misfortunes under his reign 
the Oracle of Delphos, to know how they might beſt 


ghly eſteemed amongſt his fellow-citizens. _ Amo 
regulations Which he made, he deprived the King of the ſacred lands, and of 


regulate their ſtate. The Ora- 


perſon from Mantinea, and eſtabliſh ſuch orders a- 
mongſt them as that perſon ſhould. think proper. | 


Accordi 


Prieſthood, and of all the revenues that the former Kings had been poſſeſſed of, and gave them 


ro the 


ople. This regulation continued during the reign of Battus. But Arceſilaus, his ſon 


(ej ByPheretima» (c) and ſucceſſor, declared that he would not ſubmit to the regulations of Demonax, 
and claimed all the honours and privileges, which his anceſtors had enjoyed. This ſoon 
occaſioned a ſedition, which obliged Arceſilaus to fly to Samos, and his mother to Sala- 
mine, in the iſland of Cyprus [B]. Whilſt Arceſilaus was at Samos, he ſollicited as 


[AF Cyrene.] A city in Lybia, the Capital of the 
| Oe _ which on account. of the five cele- 
brated cities which it contained, was called the 5 
() ber, Index bian Pentapolis (1). Theſe cities were, Cyrene 
— in Fice capital city, Berenice, Arſinoe or Tenchira, Ptolemais or 
the Kingdom of Barca, where the five ancient cities 
are ſtill ſeen, and known by the names of Cairoan, 
' Bernicho, Trecara, Barca the capital city of the whole 


"country, and Bonandrea, which is the ancient p 1 


8 Baudrand, in In (2). 


( : 1 | 
enaigus. IB] 4 great number of Greeks ſettled at Cyrene — 


induced to it by an Oracle.) They were invited by 


the Cyrenians, who having land to ſpare, promiſed- 


it to thoſe, who would come and ſettle amongſt them. 
The Oracle of Delphi was alſo an inducement to 
them. It declared that thoſe, who ſhould come too 
late into Lybia, and after the lands had been divided, 
would certainly repent it. The number of thoſe who 
came was ſo large, that the territories of Cyrene were 
not fufficient for them. The Cyrenians therefore at- 
22 _ neighbours, and made 5 _ 
part of their country. Whereupon e 'peop 
with Adicra their King ſurrender'd themſelves 2 
Egyptians, over whom Apries reigned; who 
having raiſed a powerful army againſt the 
Cyrenians, and engaged in battle againit them ; but 
(3) Herodoe, cy SY Greeks, whom he deſpiſed, ”_w a 
id. 4+ Caps 1 ve people, ſince his ÆEgyptians were entirely rout- 
. Ms 273. we ed by them (3). _— 


Barce, and Apollonia. It is now the Weſtern part of i 


[C] He bad, a viahat conteſt with bis 
His brothers ſecing that they could not get the King 
dom of Cyrene, went away and founded another ci 


army; W 6 ime he | 
EP 


tunate as to gain the victory, having 

ſand men of his army (4). Thus was eſtabliſhed the (4) Idem, ibid. 

Kingdom of Barce, to the King of which one of this ©? 160. p. 173. 
Arceſilaus's deſcendants and fled for re- 

See the text 

Article 


is; (5) | | (5 
D] His mother to Salamine in the Iſland of Cy- of this 
A Euelthon Lea then King or Prince of 5 2 quotation (e). 
ty. Pheretima the mother of Arceſilaus earneſtly de- 
d that Prince to — her and m_— to their 
Kingdom, or to give them an army, . that they might 
themſelves 3 it. Euelthon — * — — 
her any thing elſe but an army. He made her ſeve- 
ral preſents, at the receiving of which ſhe uſed to ſay, 
This indeed is good, but it i an army 1 want. This 
was the anſwer ſhe made at every gift ſhe received. 
Euelthon wearied at laſt with her im ities, ſent 
her a clew of golden thread, telling her, that was a 
proper preſent for a woman, and not an army (6). (6) Ib cap. 162, 
By pat · 274+ 
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many perſons as he could, to a him in the recovery ef his Kingdom, and — 
them lands, re ee $i him undertake it; and having by that means aſſembled a 
ed Velphi to C 


numerous army 


very clear, fy regard 40 the time paſt, 
Oracle was fo 


conſult the Oracle. T 
but with rega 
enigmatical, that it was impoſſible for Arceſilaus to underſtand it, before 


anſwer he received was 
rd to what was to happen, the 


the event had put it out of bis power to preyent the Gong, — 


Wich ſuch an anſwer he went to Cyrene, and recovered his Kingdom. He immedi 
' reſolved to revenge himſalt..on thoſe, Who by their revolt been, as he thong 
che cauſe of his Ali Some of them went into a voluntary exile; others, who: 

been taken, he f prus, in order that the 


(0900 0. FF on che 


(J They wer ea — 2 
f 125 But then te 


that of the oth * 


nia n in the mar ket-p 
non There of ol Cyreve for _ 


ital city is 
* Ptolomy cal- be 


paid to that K W 


Barcitæ. Ptol. 
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on "ry rad in dee dit 


yard ind eake 
fem, Tb 
at four Battus's had 


2 the prohibition not to 
hat at Cyrene further, 


— rs * 
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zreek words 


p. 274, 275» > Thy K, * * & 7% . 14 
* — ol «bro, * T& op; © Ag. 
man livin ſuch an IT 

& obſcure 8 1 e res knew 


of 89200 were delivered by ah 
ſanctuary in a large tower ; thoſe he 
3 to underſtand the 3 

he og? to Alazir, King of the 
ies ne Were: — Wks ſome of the 8 fo 


ven it to Cambyſes King of — * eſtabliſhed a tribute to 
We muſt not omit to obſerve, that this laſt Arceſilaus i of 
bd dabei, celebrated by Pindar ( (g) for having carried a prize in the publick games of Greece, 
the third year of the 79th Olympiad, according to Archbjho Uſher (5), hou alſo 4 17 
be i) tht the en v of © of Cyrene laſted two hundred years. 
rtign does not e Feb. — oaant 
N | 


gf, if 1 fore 
bats 


3 z but they landing 
e inhabita and ſafely hae @ Then. . 
burnt alive, — 2 Gere the 
1 which he had received | 
Barczi (e), his wife's father; 
«emer 4. having 

im ended the Kingdom 


the Chriſtian — ed ante A. M. 3573, 431 be. 
Obriſt. quotes Euſebius's Chronicor, _ 


- 1 


Was , 
and the fixtegn of A as the firſt, the reign 
— LESS SIE v7 
years 3429, 3435, in w 
. ky this 38 that db rad * 
happened under —4 the 
ns: Boy. y fays that it was under Battus 
the third, rd r Berkw ; and it appears by the ſequel 
of his Hiſtory that there was but one Battus, and two 
Arceſilauz's after the King, under whom the Greeks 


came to Cyrene. What ſhall we do with Battus 


» but the ſecond and Arceſilaus the ſecond, whom Uſher has 


omitted? If we ſay that they reigned in the interval 
between the death of Arcefilaus the firſt and that of 
Apries; we muſt aſeribe but five years to them both, 
and ſuppoſe that the four laſt Kings of Cyrene reig 

one hundred and thirty nine years, that is about 
A. day's with another; whereas de der fil 
but ſixty one years. This, I own, is not im- 
le, but I think very improbable. I would there- 
date the of Cyrene fomewhat ſooner 
Uſher has done. Perhaps the whole ſtory relat- 
ed by Herodptus will be in queſtion by -thoſe, 
who will imagine it to n that there 
12 he eight Kings reigning ſucceflively, who were 


alternate Battus and cefilaus. 
[G] Mereri's account is pr: only to lead the reg- 
the dirs jap 6 miſlaly.] The he tells us, is 


that KI 
e ſucceeded his father in the year 
world 3414, and reigned ſixteen years; 2 


W notes Herodotus. Such a dry account does 
e Ga eaſt inſtruct the reader; but what is worſe, 


BY Uber? ee, ther ut fm ts l. 70S & : 
IEEE e 
* accooding i» his 2 2 1 337%, 011 bes | 
2 ARCHELAUS. Laertius mentions four perſons of that name (a), who are 


. of the fl- as * ARCHELAUS the n.. (b), ARCHELAUs, the Author of a LG ( Diog. Lacr- 


tius, lib. 2+ ig 
of gell 


d. 
(?) Ibid. 


thar learned Author's te 


pries reigned in . (9). (9) Uſſer. Am, 


* 


Ls 


{f) C: 


Divm. 


42+ 


[C] 


Poem u 0 
who wrote a Syſtem of Rhetoric. 


of all the countries into which Alexander carried his arms, AxchETAus, who wrote a 
pon the wonderful properties of certain things (c), and ARcxELAavs the Orator, 7c) Sec the not 

Mr. Menage ad 

Cappadocia, A&cHeLAvs King of SPARTA, ARcH8LAvs a General of Mithridates, 


173 


| ” A x16 : C} of the fol- 
to theſe four, Ax chELA us King of ce * 


ARCHELAvs,the Dancer, ARCHELAvs the Muſician, and AxchzLAus the Comedian (4). 44) Meng. in 


He obſerves, that Lucian mentions the latter in his Treatiſe de Conſcribendd Hiſtoria ;- that 1 
Athenæus in his firſt book ſpeaks of the Muſician (e) ; and Clemens Alexandrinus in the (.) Se the rowe 
7th book of his Stromata, mentions the Dancer [Al. He forgot Axchzlaus the Aſtro- [#] of the au- 


/f) Cicero d Joger (J), and ſeveral other perſons of that name, whom 1 ſhall treat of in the follbw 


Divin. lib. 2+ c. ing Articles. 


* = 
] Mr. Menage ob ſerves . . . « that Athenieus... .. . 

14 * of Ar Lag the Muſician, and that Clemens 

Alexandrinus . . . . ſpeaks of the Dancer.) Mr. Menage 

underſtood the rules of a good and learned manner of 

quoting, but he does not obſerve them here. He 

had better have quoted the firſt book of Athenæus, 

with to Archelaus the Dancer, than the ſeventh 

book of the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus ; for 


 ARCHELAUS, a Grecian Philoſopher, 
according to ſome writers, or of Miletus according to fome others (a). 
certain of is that he read Lectures in Athens. 


tranſlate 'Apyida's rob aged. 


tle ABDER A. 


befides that the right of ſeniority does tot belong to 
this laſt, we find 1 = 

none in the Stromata. Athenæus relates, that King 
Antiochus had no | 
Dancer (1). This Author had obſerved in the ſame (1) Athen. I. 7. 


me particulars. in Athenzus, and 

greater favourite than Archelaus the 
ge, that the inhabitants of 2 mph dedicated a cap. 16. p. 19. 

ſtatue to Archelaus the Fidler: if I may ſo 


a Diſciple of Anaxagoras, was of Athens, 
What we are /.) Mog. Laert. 
It is likewiſe faid that he was the firſt who Lb 2. num. 16. 


transferred Philoſophy thither [A]. He made but little alteration in Anaxagoras's doc- 


(4 See the note trine (Þ), 


Phihſophy thither.] Several Critics have obſerved here- 
upon the diſagreement , which is betwixt Dio- 
Laertius and Clemens Alexandrinus. The one 
attributes that firſt tranſlation to Archelaus, the other 
to Anaxagoras. Ogre; (Axis TpwTo% is Tx; Is- 
(r) Diog. Laert. vas w. Quo GN e wan yay *Adnrals (1). 
lib. 2. num. 16. j. e. He ( Archelaus) firſt brought Natural Philoſo- 
«« phy to Athens from Ionia.“ Theſe are the words 
of Di Laertius, and the following of Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Oòbres (AH, r dr Tis 
(2) Clem. Alex- Iris Ade Tw Aerrpisd (2). i. e. He (Aa- 
and. Srromar. lib. *© goras ) tranſlated the School from Ionia to Athens.“ 
No body that I know of, has ſought out the means 
of reconciling theſe two notions, nor the riſe of that 
diverſity of opinions. And yet it ſeems to me eaſy 
enough to apprehend it from what I am going to ſay 
thereupon. Anaxagoras came a very young Phi- 
. loſopher to Athens, and dwelt there thirty years (3). 
(3) Diog. Laert. Woher © a 

lib. 2. num. 7. It is not impoſſible that his Maſter Anaximenes conti- 
nued teaching Philoſophy in Ionia, durin = of that 
(4) That which time (4). It may likewiſe be ſuppoſed that . 

Diogenes Laerti- nes, his other diſciple, fi him. But if 
us tells, book 2, chair of Thales was not vacant in Ionia, whilſt A- 
„ naxagoras taught Philoſophy at Athens, it is not true 
aximenes's death, that he transferred the ſchool of Thales to that city. 
is ridiculous Such a tranſlation ſuppoſes that the ſucceſſion was at 
an end by Anaxagoras's journey. It could only be 
true, that before this Philoſopher had read Lectures 
in Athens, no ſcholar of the Ionian Sect had ever 
been a Profeſſor amongſt the Athenians. Perhaps 
Clemens Alexandrinus and the Authors that followed 
him meant nothing elſe, and did not take the pains to 
expreſs themſelves more exactly. However that be, 
(% Cafaubon, aſking Mr. Caſaubon's pardon (5), Diogenes Laertius 
upon this paſſage ſeems to me to have ſpoken with more exactneſs; for 
of D. Laertius, we muſt know that when Anaxagoras went from A- 
3 thens he retired to Lampſacus, where he read Lec- 
lt for Clo” tures till his death. His chair was filled at Lampſa- 
cus, by his diſciple Archelaus (6), who went after- 
r. Menage Wards to teach Philoſophy at Athens (7); It was there- 
wo = wy fore properly Archelaus, who tranſported from Ionia 
e ky, of to Athens the School of Thales. That 'was a true 
alt. p. 504. tranſplantation ; but before, it was not a real one, ſince 
(7) ldem, ibid, probably that School was not empty daring all the 
time that paſſed betwixt Anaxagoras's journey to A- 
thens, and his retreat to Lampſacus; or that if it did 
ſuffer ſome interruption, it was ſoon repaired by that 
Philoſopher's return into Tonia. It would ſignif/ no- 
thing to object to me that we have no writer re- 
maining, that has aſſured us that DION was the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Anaximenes ; for I can aniwer, I, that we 
have no exact Hiſtory of the ancient Philoſophers, 
nd conſequently, that this ſilence does not take away 
the right of ſuppoſing as I do: II, That Anaxagoras 


2. p. 301. 


Alexandrinus. 


es. 8. 


[4] 1t is ſaid that he auas the firſt who tran;ferred having been more eminent than Dicgenes 


He admitted, like him, /milar parts to be the principal matter of all things; 
| * and 


„and hav- 
ing had a diſciple that 8 coal ee hav- 
ing even, as is very probable, ſurvi iogenes, it is 
by him, rather TOS the latter, that the ſucceſſions 
of the Ionian Set are diſtinguiſhed. There is great 
bility that Sidonius Apollinaris aſſociates the two 
iſciples of Anaximenes, as two collegues, who were 
the ſupport of that School, | | 


Quartus Anaxagoras Thaletica Dogmata ſervat : 
Sed divinum ani mum ſentit, qui fecerit orbem. 
Junior huic junctus refidet Collega, ſed idem 
Materiam cunctis creaturis aera cre 


Lat . % foi (8) That com- 
Judicat ons, T (8), tulife (9). & LT * 1 


„ The fourth of thoſe, who in the Grecian ſchools Orrs, fn. 1. 


<* Succeeded Thales, and maintain'd his rules, cap. 11, & ſ«- 
„ Was Anaxagoras : and he could find and Se. Auguſtin 
** The world was form'd by an Almighty Mind.  & Civit- % 

* Next him his Collegue fits, who held the air ef Diana - 


«© Does fit materials for all thin k Apollonia, de- 
And prov'd th* Almighty did = «+24 rovide monftrates that 
«© Such matter, as to form the world ſupply'd.” _ rele! hae 
Here follow other conjeftures. Our moſt learned men Bod ng 
(io) take for the moſt certain rule to determine the ver. 89. 
age of Anaxagoras what Diogenes Laertius relates, ( Sealig- is 
t at the time of Xerxes's expedition, that Philoſo- 1. mum. 

pher was twenty years old. It is from thence that Psi 723 5 
they take upon them to infer, that ſince he lived ſe- onar. Temperis, 
venty two years he died in the 88th Olympiad. I Part 1. lib. 3. 
do not care to raiſe a conteſt hereupon; but I have Op. 8. P. 140; 
ſome difficulties to object againſt what this ſame Las ous, 4 Sc- 
ertius ſays, that Anaxagoras took his journey. to Athens cap. 3 num. 4. 
at twenty years old, and that he dwelt there thirty pag. 148. 
years. It does not ſeem to me. very probable, that he 
choſe for that journey the time of Xerxes's expedition, 
by which the People of Aſia did not doubt that the 
republic of Athens would be quite cruſhed to pieces. 

Let us not inſiſt upon that, but go on to ſome other 
and much ſtronger f if Diogrocs Laertius 

be in the right, it muſt be ſaid that Anaxagoras dwelt 

in Athens no longer than till the ſecond year of the 

82d Olympiad fo the expedition of Xerxes. fell out 
upon the months of the 74th 9 and en 
the firſt of the 75th; but does not Diodorus Siculus 
aſſure us that that Philoſopher was accuſed of impiety 
at Athens, in the ſecond year of the 87th Olympiad 

11)? He therefore overturns the account of Diogenes (11) Diod. Scu- 

rtius : It is not without confounding himſelf on lus, lib. 12. cap. 
the other hand; for what will become of that which 39. P. 433. 
is related, that Socrates, after the condemnation of 
Anaxagoras, became the Dips of Archelaus (12) ? (rz) Dig. Laer- 
What will become of that which others have told t us, l. 2. num. 
us, that Euripides quitted the ſtudy of Natural Philoſo- 7 
2 5 3s phy 
X X 


. - 


1 ol " hit,” chat arfimals, men not excepted, nd kg 
2 


mit . He made natural Philoſophy his 
dor, for ne Waittaitted 


ARC 


and Divine intellect for the catife of the wn ay woo bodles; and he taught 


„Are 
4 of a terreſtrial matter, hot and 
| | dy, as did his predeteffors; but he 
erigtged in moral Philoſophy a lite more than they had done. He was not at all Ortho- 


ar human Laws were the fource of moral good and evil; that 


't ay, be did bot admit ſuch a thing as che Law of Nature, but only pofirive Laws; 
* e he believed chat aft kinds of actions were indifferent in their na- 
. türk, n d that they became good or bad, actording as it had pleaſed men to eftabliſh 


phy and applied himſelf wholly to the ftage, by 

(13) See the ar- reaſofi”of" proceedings” againſt Anaxagoras (13) ? 
ticle of EURI- Could Socrates, who was near years old; at the 
PIDES, in the time of that proceſs, according to the Chronology of 
TY Diodorus Siculus, have occaſion to ſtudy under ano- 
rei 6 e And obſerve, that accordim oh rt 

14) See the he bettet Þimfelf "to the 8 Arehelate (14), at 
Li of Socrates, About ua of old. id Euripides, who at 
written by Mr. the time of the fame Proceſs was above fiſty years of 
Charpentier, Þ-5- age, wait till then before he compoſed his tragedies ? 
was, ſo far from delaying it ſo long, that he wrote 

(15) Aulus Gel- one when he was but eighteen. years old 1 5) To 
lis, lib. 15. cap. clear up this confuſion a little, and to find, out ſome 
__ means to make theſe accounts agree, we muſt return 
to Diogenes Laertius, and lay aſide Diodorus Siculus; 

ſor by ſuppoſing that Ana xagoras was accuſed in the 

82d Olympiad, we ſhall the conſequence very 

poſſible, which it is ſaid that proceſs produced with 

regard to Euripides and Socrates. We ſhall be able 

to ſuppoſe that the Poet, having joined the ſtudy of 

Natural Philoſophy with the g of tragedies, 

till he faw the danger of Anaxagoras, applied him- 

ſelf from that time only to the theatre. ut what 

ſhall we do with Enfebius, who has told us that Ar- 

chelaus was the ſucceſſor of Anaxagoras in Lampfacus 

befbre he came to teach Philoſophy at Athens? That 

cannot be true, if Anaxagoras lived till the 88th Olym- 

piadz a time when Socrates, a much greater maſter 

than Archelaus, had no manner of occaſion to put him- 

ſelf under his diſcipline. © It might perhaps be proper 

to ſuppoſe,” I. that Archelaus, having - ſtudied ſome 

pears under Anazaporas at Athens, took there the office 

e ee of Pele, When his maſter had retired: II. that 
aaaſter a while he rejoined him at Lampſacus, and was 
— , »** there made his ſucceſſor, from whence he afterwards 

\ returned to Athens, and tranſplanted thither entirely 
; tte chair of Thales. It hehe not perhaps be amiſs 
80 ſüppoſe likewiſe, that Anaxagoras was accufed more 
than once at Athens, and that having retired into Ionia 
at the time of the firſt 8, he was recalled ſome 
pyeats after by Pericles, and underwent a freſh accu- 
ſation aſter he had been there fome ome gx have 
416) Above, ci- ſeen (16) that certain Authors have ſaid, that he was 
12 (437)-of — by Thucytitts, the adverſary of Pericles, and 
ON condemned to death as an outlaw. - But after the ba- 
Nas. . Aithnibnt of Thucydides, che authority was in the 
(17) Plutarch. i= Haid of Pericles for fifteen years (17): Which im- 
Periche, p. 16 potts at Thucydides was driven out fiftegn years 
E:\ + »” before the death of Pericles. It ſhould” follow from 
 __ thenice' chat Anaxapotas had been outlawed fiſtcen or 
—_— _ at leaſt before Pericles died; but accord- 
Diodorus Sicufus 18), and Plutarch (19), he 


® 4 
10 27 : 


* 
. 


- 
*f 0 


(18)Lib. 12- cop. ing bo. | Sicahts F. 
9. p. 4333 was accuſed a little before the beginnin of the Pelo- 
(% Placrck. ponneſtan war, that is to ſay, two or three yeats be- 
'n Pericle, k. 199: Fort Pericles's death. One may therefore ſuppoſe, that 


he was accuſed twice, and place his return into Ionia 


and his ſecond return to Athens in the ifterval of 
the ti accuſations; and by that means a great diffi- 
eulty maß be ſeſolved. "Socrates was never à diſci- 
3 although Diogenes Laertius affirms 
20) Diogen. t (200. bave proved that (21) by a very ſtron Ar- 
Laert. in S«crate, gument; and I can ſtrengthen it, not only by 4 fi- 
u aum. 19, Tehge of Plato and e, when the circumſtances 
(21) Above, at Of the fubje&t could no ways oblige chem to, ir; bur 
the end of the likewiſe by the filence "of Socrates's accuſers, and the 
note [R] of the 8 Socrates" gave chem. Would they have 
article ct AN- Yorborn th reproach him with being inſtructed by a 
AXAGOR AS Philoſopher that had been condemned für his impi- 
redet Would not that have been the way to have 
12 him —_ etted? Would they 92 7 for- 

. ot that aggravation? Would they have contented them- 
T git (82) 1625 with r e chat Ns Ph. 
(25) See the ix ee was" of a piece with that implous man ? And 
tation (29) of the He had had him for his maſter, would he have 


article of AN- 4 i 
Ax AOR AS. Uated * anſwer as he did (22)! Let us conclude that 


4 


| certaĩ 


A 8 


he never was the Diſciple of Anaxagoras. But how 
thall we” imagine that he was not, if we ſuppoſe that 
Anaxagoras did not 5 from Athens till the time that 
Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch have afligned ? On that 
ſuppoſition did not Anaxagoras flouriſh in Athens, when 
Socrates had the moſt occafion to chuſe him for his 
tutor? and allowing that, can one well believe that 
Soerates did not go to that Philoſopher's lectures, but 
to thoſe of Archelaus ? It is probable that this latter 
ſet up a ſchool in Athens, during the time that Anax- 
agoras flouriſhed in the ſame city ? ot that if he did, 
his lectures were preferred by Socrates to thoſe of Anax- 
ago:as? 'Theſe are difficulties which may be reſolved, 
by fuppoſing that the latter was expelled, and that 
in the time that paſſed betwixt the two ſentences, 
Archelaus ought Philoſophy in Athens. | 
It remains for me to make an obſervation againſt 
Plutarch. We muſt not imagine that he believed that 
Anaxagoras died in the 88th Olympiad ; for when he 
relates the 'prodigies that preceded the defeat of the 
Athemans at the riyer gos (23), he fays that ac- (23) See the d. 
cording to the prediction of that Philoſopher, there tation (136) 6 
fell from Heaven a great ſtone. The overthrow of the e "tice © 
Athenians fell out in the fourth year of the 934 Olym. RN N 
piad. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that Plutarch 
meant that Anaxagoras predicted that fall of the ſtone 
twenty 20s beforehand. He believed therefore, that 
that Philoſopher lived to the 93d Olympiad. But that 
is a great miſtake, I ſuſpect him very much of (24) Pliny place 
falſe Chitonology, in placing the fall of that ſtone un- it at the d hr; 
der the 93d Olympiad. Pliny, Euſebius, and the ©* 2Þ-v* citation 


Arundehan Marbles contradict it. They place that (735) ape 
ra . | Cle f L 
event under the 78th (24). In ſuch a lamentable ſtate AGORAS < — 


as this, have the ancients, that are ſo much boaſteq ſebius at the 4th 
of, left the Hiſtory of the Philoſophers. A thouſand Dear the Ale. 
contraditians throughout, a thouſand incompatible f 3 


* ay 4 2 at the iIſt X 
facts, a thouſand falſe dates. Obſerve that I have 5, 3 


not ſeen any modern, who refutes thoſe which place Pliny, tom. 1. 
the death of Anaxagoras in the 78th Olympiad (25); Pes. 275. 
who refutes them, I tay, by Diadarus Siculus and Plu- (25) Pie. Lern. 
tarch, who affure us that 7 gr Philoſopher was accuſed duc, ©. uli 
a little before: the firſt year of the Peloponneſian war (26). places it at the 
[B] He taught ' that | animals, men not excepted, Ach year of tha 
"vere produced of a material matter, hot and moiſt.] eth Olympiad. 
What we have left of his ſentiments, in the Authors (20) Ar 
that relate them, is {of ſhort, that a man cannot form _ of the 37th 
a juſt notion thereof. Tina n Si 1 Se ix 9- Olympiad. 
ts The is, © Dy Zarar Andias e, eln fem - (29) That is to 
,. Ovrw I} xa} Tx; ayers; Torow (27). i. e.. But ſay, * — 5 
* that animals are generated from the heat of the earth, Olympiad. ; 
which hath melted down the mud into the form of (25) Diogen. La- 
* milk as food, So likewiſe are men produced.” ertius, lib. 2. 
It is thus that Diogenes Laertius expreſſes himſelf, num. 17. 
He had juſt been ſaying, that according to that Phi- 
loſopher, the cauſes of generation were heat and moi- 
ſture (28). He had likewiſe fad juſt before how that (28) Inſtead of 
water, air, earth, and fire has their riſe from thoſe NN Lane 
two principles; but I own that, as I do not under- yg oy 
ſtand the meaning of his words, I will not take the <tc Mr. Menage 
ins to tranſcribe them. Mr. Menage, who has in- upon that paſſage» 
erted them in his commentary, without making any But note chat | 
remark thereon, did not in all likelihood know what 2 
was their ſignification. The other commentators have 2 "apt 177%, 
not ſucceeded better. They have left them to their aſſures us that 
obſcurity ; let us do the ſame, and have recourſe to Archelaus gave 
Plutarch, who has ſaid that according to Archelaus, n mw 8 
the unbounded air, the condenſation and rarefaction 5:5, 4; J. 
of the air, the one being fire, and the other water, 35%, bear and 
were the principles of all things (29). Juſtin Martyr co. 
attributes very near the ſame opinion to him (30). Ny hear 
The meaning of this, as I take it, is, that he admit- hl. » 5 
ted the air tor the firſt matter, and fire and water for pag. 876. 
the elements. But that was not his opinion, if St. (30) Juſt. Mar- 


Auftin's word may be taken on the occaſion; for that tyre Aden. ad 


Father attributes to him the opinion of Anaxagoras Graces, page 4 
with 


6d) P. 
mo nc, L 
(e) Cl 
culan. 
Laert- 
Clem- 
Strom. 
301. 4 
cap · 2+ 


(37). 
Cut. 
S. cap 
Clem 


in Pr 


(e) Cicero, 4 
culan, |» 5+ Divg- 
Laert- L 2. . 16. 
Clem- Alexand. 


+ AWE 
Sei Ds lib. 8. 
Cap» 2» | 
with regard to fimilar ſubſtances and touching the 
intelleft, that united them together. Anaxagore fuc- 
ceffit auditor ejus Archelaus; etiam ipſi de particulis inter 
fe diſſimilibus, quibus fingula que que fierent, ita omnia 
conflare putavit, u ineſſe etiam montem diceret, quæ 
corpora diffemilia, id e illas particulas — 

1) Auguſt. de Ain ageret ommia (31). i. e. To Anaxa uc- 
22 Dei, lib. *«ceeded his Diſciple 1 he lilcewiſe — 


8. cap. 2. See alſo 4c 
Clem. Alexand, / VF 


| in Prat. p. 43. «© themſelves, of which a were made, in ſuch 


«« a manner that he ſaid there was in them a mind 
which actuated the diſimilar bodies, that is by 
% conjoining and ſeparating thoſe particles.” I be- 
lieve St. Auſtin is in the right; for Simplieius obſerves, 
that Archelaus, endeavouring to clear up ſomething 
that was particular to him, made no ſcruple to ad- 
vance the ſame principles with Anaxagoras, namely, 
(32) Simpl. n 1 an infinity of fimilar particles (32). There is great pro- 
Librum Phy/ic. bability that with regard to the firſt formation of ani- 
Arier. mals they followed the ſame Hypotheſis. We have 
ſeen what was the ſentiment of Archelaus, and this 
is the opinion of Anaxagoras: Gas yiricl it bg. na 
(53) Diog. Laert. Shed walk yewdg;, d ciger di dE dAbiAay (33)z i. e. That 
lib. 2. num. 9. animals firſt aroſe from moiſture and heat and earth, 
« and that afterwards they were generated out of one 
« another.” Since they admitted an intelligence, Which 
drew theſe Homaomeriz from the confuſion in which 
they were, we muſt believe that they made it preſide 
over the production of animals; for if there be any 
creature whoſe formation has need to be directed by 
a- ſpirit, it is certainly the machine of an animal. If 
they did what I am ſuppoſing, they have advanced 
nothing on this head, which may not þe reconciled 
with the Holy Scripture ; but if they believed, as many 
others, that in the —_— men were born of the 
earth, by the ſole moiſture and heat, &c. 
they have advanced the moſt ridiculous -piece. of ab- 
ſurdity in the world, and would be at a loſs how to 
clear of this queſtion ; how comes it to paſs that 
in ſucceeding times there have been no inſtances of 
men being born in the ſame manner? That queſtion 
would not embarraſs them at all in the other caſe, 
becauſe they might anſwer, as Chriſtians would do, 
that the intelligence having once formed animals, 
endowed with organs or parts neceſſary for propaga- 
tion, would produce no more itſelf, the conſervation 
of the ſpecies being ſuſſiciently provided for by that 
deſire of coition, which is implanted both in the 
males and females. 2e 
[C] A uiii le proper to ſay. ſomething of. @ Poet that 
af called AxchRELAus. ] He wrote a treatiſe on the 
particular Nature of things; that is to ſay, their par- 
ticularities, or the properties which diftinguiſh- them, 
The quotation we have of it does not ſuſfer us to doubt 
that this was the true character of that writing. Dio- 
x genes Laertius has deſcribed it in theſe words, br 
(34) Diog. Laer- «RoQvi Foro; (34), qui que uique: rei natura ſunt 
tits, I. 2. n. 17, propria, derſu prodidit; i. e. who has explained in 
«+: verſe thoſe properties, that are naturally peculiar to 
any thing.” Caſaubon ſhould not have cenſured that 
Latin tranſlation, under a pretence, that according to 
the teſtimony of Antigonus Caryſtius, this book of 
Archelaus was a collection of Epigrams, wherein the 
extraordinary and marvellous qualities: of: things were 
(35) Cafaub. in related; ra Tagddu, mh Ne e (35); tor: that 
w. . Larrte may agree with the title that is given by» Diogenes 
num. 17. Laertius 3 and upon the whole, the tranſlator ought. not 
to have given that title a leſs general ſignificatiou than 
what the Greek term imports. Voſſius Was not of 
the ſame mind with Caſaubon, fince he has tranſlated 
the words of Diogenes Laertius, by gui carmen fecit 
( Voſſius, de de proprid cujuſque' rei naturd (36). The ſenſe which 
Ty „ Grecis, he gives thete words ſeems to me very juſt: he under- 
3 P. 329. ſtands thereby that Archelaus had made an enquiry into 
ſuch things as had ſome peculiarity in their nature, gue 
propriæ ac fingularis nature ſunt, as that Goats. are 
never free from a ſever, and that they breathe by the 
ears, and not by the. noſtrils. Aaribus N ſptrare, 


Aon naribus, nec unquam febri carere, Archelaus auctor 
7 


ARC 


(4) P. ie ci. certain Laws (c). He compoſed a work of natural Philoſophy, according to Suidas, 
mone, hag?" and he was conſidered as the Author of certain Elegies which were deſigned for the confo- A © e, 
lation of Cimon, who was very much grieved at the loſs of his wife (4), Socyates, the AR ve. i. e. 
moſt” illuſtrious of his diſciples, was his ſucceſſor (e). It will be proper to fay 

Fes 1 u. i, ſomething of à Poet that was called AxchzLAus [C]. Diogenes Laertius peaks gd in n.. 


(e To dixany 


4, Kal 7% - 


That right and 
*« wrong did not 


ture, but in 
of wb law.” Dieg- 
, | 1 lib, Ao 
| num. 10. 
% (37). Athenzus has quoted one Archelaus & 7; Try Plin. Eb. 8. 
deu on, has given him the ſurname of the cap. 50. | 
— — 2 —— has very ill trans- (38) Aachen. 1.9. 
t propriaque fiirpe genitis (39) ; . % p 40 
and I am furpri that Voſſius has nat 6d in (39) Datechamp, 


N * ” A rot. 1 Fs 
this paſſage tho ſame words that he did in enes 5. 566. Falz 


Laertius : he makes uſe of theſe d proprietate natu- Hardouin in his 

- ra (49)3 and yet he is of opinion that Athenays Ide An for. IH. 

ry thing conſiſted of —.— diſagreeing amongſt and 
ings 


mi, p. 97. trant- 
latcs the words bf 


= nes — Rowe of the ſame Author. 
That is very probable, although Antigonus Caryftius 
gives out Egypt to be the — of That Archelans — — May 
who made the Epigrams upon the extraordinary pro- lis in bis pro- 
— of certain things, and who addreſſed them to T ,. 
Ptolemy. It 'is very poſſible that ene Archelaus a % Gee, df 
native of Cherſoneſus'(paſſed-for an Egyptian 2 It is 3. pag, 349. 
ſufficient for it, that he reſided a long time in Egypt * 
(41); Mr. Menage, who maintains that inſtead of (41) There have 
iepvi it ſhoyld be read in Diogenes Laertius Aces been inftance s of 
(42) does not ſeem to me to be in the right. He 222 oe 
builds-upon this, that - the Scholiaſt of Njcander cites g. 2+ 
Archelaus i, rei AsPuios, that is to fay, in his book ub. (42) — * 
on thoſe things, that are of a doubtful nature, The Dixer. Lact 
foundation 1s not good for as the work of Arche- lib. 2- num. 17, 
laus was not confined” to that kind of ſingularities, 
which diſtinguiſh amphibious animals, or thoſe 'anj- 
mals which are proc from the copulation of a 
male and female of different ſpecies, it wauld be un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Author made uſe of a 
title too doterminate. It would be much better, either 
to correct the Scholiaſt by Diogenes Laertius, or to ſay 
that Archelaus, having divided his work into ſeveral 
treatiſes, gave a particular treatiſe; that of dera, 
for example, to the Epigrams where he ſpoke of am- 
hibious creatures. Upon the ſame foot, one might 
— that they who quote Archelaus /b. 1. ww? wo- 
rauh, of Rivers (43), lib. 1. ww} aver, of Stones 
(44), quote the parts of that work, whoſe general = Mok # 
title was Aeon; but I ſhould be more inclinable to 4% i e- 
ſay that it relates to quite another Archelaus. I do $:/urioe. Plc, 
not paſs the ſame judgment upon the quotations of 4. Flumin, pag. 
Artemidorus (45). I am perſuaded that they belong 1148, quotes the 


dw che Author of Nei, n 
Let us here admire the ingonſtancy of the meme- ra. 


ry. Voſſius, in his work of the Greek Hiſtorians, (44) P.utarch _ 
ſpeaks learnedly of this Author: he tells us what he does it, de Flu- 
has found, of him in Varro, in Pliny, in Atherizus, on P. 1153... 
in Artemidorus, in Antigonus Caryſhus, &c, but: 1 _ 
remembred no more of that when he afterwand com- 4- cap. 24. 
poſed his treatiſe on the Greek Poets. One may * Compoſurt Phi- 
chere read thus: Idem (Aichelaus Phyſicus) aut ait een e. 
Suidar, cuuirehs pre ö, *. 1d fic Lilius Gyraldus l e ire 
wertit in, tertia_ Dialoga de 1 Poetis F : natura 7 Pig. : 45 Y. 
propria ſunt, multis verſibus collegit. | 


Dialogue concerning N 
* thus.;, He comprizcd in @ great many. verſes, ſuck 
„ abings t are projer te nage. He therefore reckons 
« Archelaus amongſt the 

„the 


them.” 
Obſerve 


196 


compoling. 


47) Giraldus Obſerve here a very learned man, who imagines, I. 
ay * that Giraldus had in 7. eye the Greek rA 
them, Que va. Suidas, and not thoſe of Diogenes Laertius, s ru Ile 
a 2 aber be mevieas (47) : 11, That there was no occaſion to 
ic. That acknowledge a Poet Archelaus, who was a different 
on is not at perſon from the Naturaliſt : III, nor to * ** that 
4. — one Aﬀthelans made verſes —— the Nature 10 
4 IV, that Di Laertius made no mention 
been above © one Archelaus that did make verſes. - All this is 
439)- h to ſurprize one, to conſider —_ but ĩt is 
(48) Colomeſius, ten times worſe when one compares it wi page 329 
Net. in Gyrald. of the book "de Hifftericis Gris. Oolomeſius has ſet 
ere, pat. right the firſt of Voſſius's four miſtakes, and has ſaid 


— 


m_ 4” "pay ſeveral things beſide (48) ; but he is miſtaken 
1696. in ſuppoſing that the words of Plutarch in the Life of 


NRC 


of him, but he contents himſelf with preſerving to us the tile of 4 work of his 


Cimon relate to Archelaus the Poet: they mean the 
Naturaliſt, whoſe diſciple Socrates was. . He might 
have criticiſed Giraldus, who believed that Archelaus, 
Author of the An, was a Philoſopher. Moreri 
ſays ſo too. It is without foundation ; for one that 
makes collections of the ſingular and wonderful pro- 

ies of animals, or metals, &c. may well 

called a Natural Hiſtorian'z but not a Natural Phi- 
loſopher, at leaſt if he does not join to the fats the 

on of thoſe facts, and the diſcuſſion of their cauſes. 
That is a thing that the Poet Archelaus js not found 
to have ed. Moreri tells us, that Diogenes 
Laertius quotes him often. We ought rather to fay 
that he does not quote him at all. 4 


#4 


ARCHELAUS1 (a), King of Macedon, natural ſon of King Perdiccas, A ended b.) Note ther 
the throne, and maintained himſelf in it, by great crimes. His mother was ſervant to u. e fe. 


(5) Sex the note Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas [ 


whoacknowledge 


A]; fo that according to the Laws (5), he ought to, but one Arche. 


[4] have been a ſervattit of Alcetas 3 but inſtead of the ſubmiſſion which he owed him, he Ke tbe 


ö Kings of Mae. 
cauſed him to be treacherouſly murdered, | He enticed him to his houſe, and promiſed to * 


reſtore to him the crown that Perdiccas had deprived him of; he gave him a great enter- 
tainment; and having made him drunk, he got him carried by night out of the city in a 


chariot, and gave o to have him flain. 
in the ſame mannef; he was 


Alexander, the ſon of Alcetas, was ſerved 


put into the ſame chariot drunk as his father, and killed 
with him. A little while after, Archelaus had his brother murdered 


ho was but ſeven 


W. 

years old, and was the legitimate fon of Perdiccas and Cleopatra. He threw him into a 
/c) Extraftes well, and made Cleopatra believe that the child fell into it, as he was chaſing a gooſe (c). 
from the Gogias He applied himſelf carefully to ſuch things as might make Macedon formidable; for he 
of Plato, P. 32? fortified. ſeveral places, he made great roads, he collected great ſtores of arms and 


horſes, and ev 
(4) Thucydides, Paſs'd the Kings his predece 


2. p. 142. 


thing neceſſary for war; and in all the preparations of that kind he ſur- 
ſſors (d). He bethought himſelf of one thing which they had ne- 
ver practiſed ; which is that he equipped fleets, and fought ſea-fights (e). He was a lover of 


Hua ag. Letters and the polite Sciences IBI; and he had in his houſe the greateſt Poets, the moſt 


| (f) Se the nos JATNOUS PAINTS, and the beſt 


uſicians (F). He was at a great expence to have his 


houſe painted by Zeuxis [C]; and without doubt it vexed him that Socrates, whom he endea- 
voured to get to his court, would not go thither [ DJ. The latter could have taught him not 
to be afraid of Eclipſes ; and he had great need to be ſet right upon that head (g). Ec 


' | in His mother was ſervant to Alcetas the brother of Per- 
9 321. as Alian ale Simicha (2): but, ſince Arche- 
(2) ZElian. Var. [aus was the ſon of the King of Macedon, it ſhould not be 
„ ſaid, that he was raiſed to the e 
7 tion of a goat-herd. And yet Diogenes ic 
tells us 55 in © eh of Dion Cheyſoſtont. Aino- 
(3) Dio Chry- Ac 7 ' Apxiames (3). 1. e. Archelaus was a Goat- 
ff. Orat. 4- ds herd.” Obſerve theſe words of Plato, which tell us 
Regne. | what Archelaus ought to have been according to the 
Laws: Kari pow» To dite bio; in Anxiry, nai C- 
(4) Plato in Avro Tu ae mui zn a AN (4). i. e. 
Gergia, p. 321. © By the courſe of law he was ſervant to Alcetas, and 
on that ſcore if he had ated juſtly he would have 
« ſerved Alcetas. | 

[PB] He was a lover of Letters and polite Sciences.] 
(3) Solinus, c. 9. Solinus fays fo (5). I have cited his words in the 
note [V] on the article of EURIPIDES, at the be- 
ginning. _ Add to it this paſſage of lian. "Hs & 
(6) Aliani, Far. *t® 3 Afra, purines I iter N xa} 120 wwe; (6). 
Hy, 1. 2. C 21. 1. e. © But Archelaus was not leſs ſtudious of Love 
than he was of Letters.“ ns ks 

ICI He had his houſe painted by Zeuxis.] Socrates 
took. occaſion to cerffure that: he ſaid that the Prince, 
who had been at ſuch nces to embellifh his palace, 
had * 5 ins dead mind. We know well 
enough, s he, what numbers of ſtranger are for 
4 taking a journey into” W ts rubs 2 
ouſe ; but that no bady poes thither to ſee him, except 
fuch as he engage; by preſents. But that is & thing that 

hai nd Nel upon good men (y). I believe that hu did 


(5) Ex A lian. 


Var. 11. 1. 14. not take much 17 to cure himſelf of his le dneſs by 
(ap. 17. 


cultivating the Muſes; but T am fure that with regard 
t6 the ornaments of the mind, his ogreſs was very 
conſiderable. It ſhould ſeem likewiſe; from a wi 

ſaying of His, that he may be concluded to have m 

ſome bree in practical Morality.” He was one day 
Inſtigateck againſt a perſon, who dad thrown" dome 
2 en * | 1 v0 19s 


have 


water upon him. JT is not mt, that he has wetted, 
Archelaus, — — the perſon that be 

took me $). o Philoſopher reaſoning $1 Plutarch. is 
the — . a miſtaken conſcience, ever {Py as - Lin man 
thing more rational. All Princes ſhould thus treat F 177 · 
involuntary i vom eh x reaſonable, or — the 

lick intereſt allow, in i i 
—— be regula! rding to the — t— 
ſon (9). Let us/drop that, and return to Socrates. (g) See in the 
By the words, which I quoted, he declared ſeveral New Lerter: a- 
prope of genius to be di men, who would not £217 ite Him 

ve gone to Macedonia but for the ſake of Arche- ; Bruns ahh 
laus. Did Euripides go thither for any other reaſon which treat of a 


(io)? The famous Agathon, that illuſtrious Poet, and miſtaken con- 


his admirer Pauſanias and ſo many others, did not fierce. 
they go thither merely on the ſame account? Cures 6 — 2 
ATI . Arνννο 79 Bari wixps THe ig er iI. 
ai, , Goin iv Maxidia (11).- i. e. “ This (11) Schol. Arif 
* Agathon —— was with Archelaus King of Mace- toph. ia Rana! 
% donia, as were ſeveral others, as long as he lived.“ 

[D] Socrates, whom he endeavoured to get to his 
court, «would not go thither. ] » There were two other 
perſons whom that Philoſopher treated after the ſame 

manner: he would neither go to ſee them nor accept 
of their preſents. 'YT«y«@pornre db xa *Apgiaca's ves | 
Manis; nat Zeder T4 Kyarwnicv un Elf xv red 
Aupio Ea wire x, DENN, airar, wrs Tap 
ann, A, (12). i. e. He moreover deſpiſed (12) Dicg. Lic 
+ Archelaus the Macedonian, and Scopas the Cranno- lib. 2. num. 25. 
„ nian, and Eurylochus the Lariſſean, with great cou- 

„ pe, ſince he neither accepted of. the money, 

„ which they ſent him, nor would go to them.“ 
Seneca has preſerved to us the excuſe that Socrates 


made uſe of to Archelaus: I will not, ſays he, go 
** ſee a man from whom I might receive favours, with- 
** out being able to return the like.” - 4rchelaus, rex 
Socratem rogavit ut ad ſe veniret; dixifſe Socrates tra- 
. 45 : | 


ditur, 


(77) 


He inſtituted ſac 


forward in aſking [EZ]: 
the Muſes ; the ce 


%) Diod. Sicu- (i). 


ditur, 'molle ſe ad cum venire, d quo acciperet hyneficia, 
(13) Senec. de cum reddere illi paria nm poſſet (13). That anſwer of 
Beret, lib. 5- cap. Socrates has been related by Marcus Aurelius, accord- 
6. page 96. ing to the ſame meaning (14) ; but Ariſtotle: relates it 


(4) Marcus e in terms that are not at all philosophical. He ſup- 
Lure, lib 11. poſes that Socrates anſwered, that they, who cannot 


Sect. 25. return a favour, receive as great an affront as they that 
Note he ſuppoſis cannot return an injury. Legs zn thas To pon e 
that it was made Aurich poi, wi ra N dert nat Nag (1 5). 
44 Arifoteles, That maxim 1 that we ought to revenge our 
7þ:rer. lib. 2. ſelves of thoſe that injure us: it therefore is not wor- 
cap. 23. P. 445, thy the morality of a Philoſopher, eſpecially ſuch a 
A Philoſopher as Socrates. Seneca has expatiated very 
much to demonſtrate that it was eaſy for that Philo- 
ſopher thoroughly to _ Archelaus. He has faid, 

; amongſt other things, that the favours of that Mo- 
narch would not have been equal in value to the in- 
ſtruction he would have received about the cauſe of 
eclipſes, and which would have prevented his relapt- 
ing into that terror which was obſerved in him one 
day when the Sun was eclipſed. . He had ſhut up his 
palace cloſe ; he had cauſed his ſon to be ſhaved. 
Avid tantum erat accepturus (Socrates) quantum dabat, 
en in luce media errantem, ad m_ — 
admiſifſet, tfſque eo ejur ignarum, ut ie folis de- 
= 1 — e, & filium ¶ quod in luttu ac 
rebus adverſis. maris eft ) tonderet ? Quantum fuifſet be- 
neficium, ſi timentem # latebris fuis extraxifſet,' & bo- 
nam animum habere juſſiſſer, dicens : © eft iſta 
* folis defectio, ſed deorum fiderum coitus, cum luna bu- 

« miliore currens via, infra ipſum ſolem, orbem ſuum po- 
(16) Senec. de ee fait, & illum abjectu ſui abſeondit (16).” i. e. What 
Benef. lib. g. cap. cc thing ſo great could he-(Spcrates) receive as he gave, 
6. pig. 9. if he had unfolded the nature of things to the King, 
« who was wandring by day-light, and to that de- 
oh ignorant, that on a certain day, when there 
«© was an eclipſe of the Sun, he ſhut up the palace, 
« and (which is the cuſtom in times of trouble 
« and adverſity) he ſhaved his ſon? How great a 
4 benefit would it have been, if he had drawn him 
* frighted from his lurking place, and had bid him 
© be of good courage, ſaying : *- That is no defect 
« of the Sun, but only the conjunction of the two 
% heavenly bodies, when the Moon, - paſſing in a 
<< lower ſphere, places her orb beneath the Sun, 
and hides him by her interpoſition. Seneca pre- 
tends, that Socrates only made uſe of chat excuſe by 
way of Irony (17), and that in reality he refuſed 
to go to the Macedonian court, only becauſe he 
was willing fully to preſerve his liberty. Vis ſcire 
quid were mluerit ? t ire ad voluntariam ſerwi- 
. ' tutem. is, cujus libertatem civitas libera ferre non po- 
(13) ldem, ibid. tuit (18). i. e. Would you know why he really 
Þ 95» ; 


(17) Idem, ibid. 


« bear, refuſed to go into voluntary. ſlavery.” Some 
 fay that Ariftophanes wrote his comedy of the Clouds, 
to gratify a pique. that he had agaiz/# Socrates, be- 
cauſe Archelaus King of Macedon toxk more notice of that 
(19) 8 | Philoſopher than of him (19). Note that there is an- 
2 ife 3-3 other turn given to. the anſwer of Socrates, ' It is faid 
notes the Lan. that he excuſed himſelf from going to the court of 
tors of Ariſto- Archelaus, becauſe bread was ſo cheap in Athens, 
phanes in Argu- and there was plenty of water there (20)./ 
—— . K. 2 Fan perſons of abilities auat mode- 
(20) Vide Stobæ- TATE ger aug they were too 2 in Aſting.] 
— 237. — yrs of 2 wel to — 
little niggardly with regard to gi making 
«« preſents, of which _— — Muſician, as he 
% was ing to his lyre, gave him a hint, by re- 
* — any — dwelling = this little * 
% paltry pelf too highly ya commend: But Aichelaus 
(1) Plutarch. de ©. ſmartly and with a good grace inſtantly. replied. to 
2 2 2 him, But you of asking for it know no end. This 
374. I mall; a Rory is related by Plutarch (21). In another-book he 
of Amigt's ver- gives us likewiſe. the following account. There was 
a formerly a certain perſon, who fancying that nothing was 


Yor, II. 


ARC 


have elſewhere (+) taken notice of the regard he had for Euripides. His liberality to per- ( 1a che artfs 


ight be occaſioned: by: his finding 
a ces and ſtage- plays in honour of Jupiter and [9] [7], &.. 
ebration of them laſted nine days, a day being allotted to each Muſe 
He ſent chariots with four horſes, which bore away the prize at the Olympic and the 
hs lib. 17- ar. Pythian Games (>), It is agreed that he was ſlain 5” but the circumſtances of his death, 
it Solin. cap- 9- and the duration of his reign are not ſettled [FI. Scaliger himſelf 


ſons of abilities was moderate; but that 1 
ri 


- +6: refuſed ? He, whoſe liberty a free city could not cho 
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cle of EURIPIz 
them too DES, notes [VI, 


has found ſo much 
4d: - | obſcurity. 
fo "\ honourable ar” to ath and receive; ate ont day at 
Supper,” of Archelaus - the King of © Macedo, à golden 
cup out of which he was drinking. - The King command. 
ed his page m carry un give it h Euripides, æubo aba, 
at the table; and turning to the perſon that had ale 
it, ſaid to him, Fur your part you deſerve to ak 
* and to be refuſed, becauſe you a; but Ruripides is 
* worthy of the preſent, becauſe he asks for nothing (22).“ (22) Plut. d 
Perhaps he ſet bounds to his liberality from à prin- 77 Pudye, 
ciple like that of Charles the ninth (23). But it is 95; 531. 1 
more probable” that he had the ſame tate which was 722k* v of the 
remarked in Cardinal Richelieu, who n&ver did any (23) See the d- 
thing for the Poet Mainard, and it' vas partly becauſe cle DAURAT, 
he did not love to be ashed for any thing, but <wwas de- note C]. 
firous that he might have the glory of giving from his 
own meer motion (24). * (24) Peliſſon, 
] The cireumflances of his death, and the duration Hf de! Acade- 
of his reign" are not ſettled.) Some ſay that being a . 
hunting he was wounded by his favourite Craterus, and w_ 
that = died of — ; and they add that Cra- 
terus it innocent accident (25). Others (25) Diod. Sicul. 
ſay that he was ſlain by — — whe De- lib. 14. cap. 38. 
camnichus prompted to that parricide (26). Quintus 1 ſhall quote his 
Curtius favours the latter opinion. Quit proavum hu- —— TRI 
Jus Alexandrum, ſays he (27), quis deinde Archelaum, (26) Ariſt. de 
guts Perdiccam, occifos ultus eff? i. e. Who hath re- Repub. lib. f. 
venged the death of his great grandfather Alex- C. 10. I hive 
ander, or of Archelaus, or Perdiccas, that have been * — 
< ſlain?” I ſhall ſay ſomething further on this head of the — 
in the following note. As to the duration of his reign, EURIPIDES. 
ſome writers make it twenty four years (28), others (27) Quint. Cur- 
ſixteen (29), others fourteen (30), and ſome others but 1 NE n 
ſeven (31). The latter opinion ſeems to me to be (28) Euſcb. in 
right: it is that of Diodorus Siculus; and I am aſto- Chron. num. 
niſhed that Calviſius quotes that hiſtorian, after hav- 158 5. Helvicus 
ing faid that Archelaus reigned ſixteen years (32). A embraces that 
paſſage of Athenæus wrong underſtood has occationed (20) Calvifu- 
a thouſand diſagreements. We read in the editions 4 an. Mundi 
of that author, that Pericles and Perdiccas died in the 3534. 
third year of the Peloponneſian war, and that Arche- 30 Petav. Ra- 
laus immediately aſcended the throne (33). It is im- Pat z f . 
poſſible for Athenzus to ſay fo 3 for his defign is to ſub finem ex 
convict Plato of having committed a blunder ; Plato, Dexippo. 


dead but a little while. It is plain, that he who cen- 
ſures him makes himſelf ridiculous, and does not know 
what he fays, if he advances what we read in his (33) Athen. lib. 
printed books. Cafaubon is not in the leaſt wrong 5. cap. 18. page 
to think-it ſtrange that they who tranſlated Athenzus, *'7* 
did not obſerve A viſible an abſurdity, and that they 
were able to digeft ſo hard a morſel. Cum hc cla- 
riſſime diſputentur ab Atbenæu, quis interpretum ſtoma- 
non invideat, qui vulgatam loci hujus ſcripturam 
ades tuch tulerint (34) ie. As theſe things (34) Caſaub. i» 
* are very clearly diſcuſſed by Athenzus, W¾ho can Athen. pag. 334 
«© help envying the goodneſs of the Tranſlators Sto- 
© machs, which could digeſt the common reading of 
“this place ſo eaſily ?” For his own part he owns 
himſelf not able to do it; and notwithſtanding 
all the manuſcripts, he maintains the tranſcribers of 
Athenæus have left out a period. He ſeems to me 
to have hit very happily upon what the author did 
ſay ; Which is, that Alexander King of Macedon, 
who died about the ſame time with Pericles, was 
ſucceeded by Perdiccas, who reigned till the Archon- 
ſhip of Callias, and that Perdiccas dying under that 
Archonſhip, his throne was filled by Archelaus. Su 
poſing: that, Athenæus does not criticize Plato's diſ- 
courſe without reaſon ; for there was a conſiderable 
interval betwixt the death of Pericles, and the reign 
of Archelaus. . Obſerve by the by, that Caſaubon has 
anſwered that cenſure (35); but above all take ſpecial (35) Idem, ibid. 
notice that Diodorus Siculus, allowing ſeven years for pag. 385. 
the reiga of Archelaus, places his death under the | 
Archonſhip of Ariſtocrates, - the ſecond 4 
A 95 " 


P · 156. col. 2. 


> © | 
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eee obſcurity thereupon 


: 
- - 


as has led bim into groſs errors (1). It is probable that 


Arehelau had led a laſcivious | life, which occaſioned his deſtruction > oy 


1 dl, N 81 1 4. 4 
95th Olympiad. His reign therefore d the third 
yeamof the 93d Olympiad, when Callias was Archon. It 

muſt be all that Perdiecas died im the time of 
che ſame Archon. amongſt the various opinions, 
which had prevailed about the duration of Perdiccas's 


end of a compleat ſentence, it is eaſy to imagine that 
the tranſcribers — — —— 
not perceive any thing to be wanting. i 
ple only read to be inſtructed without fatiguing them- 
ves ; it is on that»account that they are but little 
ſenſible of faults in reaſoning, when they require ſome 
attention, or taking a review of what preceded. Upon 
the whole they content themſelves with faying, This 
is oh cure, det unde/tand' it 3 but that does not 
mend the matter, the fault fill continues as it was. 
Critics, and eſpecially critical tratſlators, do not pro- 
ceed after that faſhion. - They take notice of faults 
in the ſenſe, and conſider: how-to corre& them: they 
compare the manuſcripts together, they make the beſt 


. 
— 


uſe they can of their own conjectures. But in this 
ge of Athenæus, as Caſaubon lays it to their charge, 


Scaliger's M s- — proved very dull. | 
"INI Here the great Scaliger will be an inftance, that 
the penetration of the moſt learned 
times very much confined; He did not obſerve a vi- 
ſible error of an author, whom he commented and 
criticized upon, and has uſed that very miſtake for 
the grounds of a cenſure againſt Diodorus Siculus, 
on whom he charges words which are only to be 
found in Athenæus. To make the matter clear; Eu- 
ſebius has placed three things under the firſt yeat of the 
the 87th Olympiad 3 the death of Perdiccas, the be- 
ginning of the reign of Archelaus, and the commence- 
ment of the Peloponneſian war. Scaliger lets that 
paſs, and only obſerves that the firſt year of that 


ws by, + * 2-1 op gp then wee array 
87 mpiad, e that rupture happening to- 
— .. end of 's Archonſhip, it bad been 


(36) It anſwers thought beſt to date it from the Archonſhip of Eu- 
to the 2d year of thydemus (36) who was Pythodorus's ſucceſſor (37). 
the 87th Olym- In obſervance of that method, he allows that tlie 
pad: Kale, Near in Which Pericles died was the fburh of the 
(47) 2:34... $7th Olympiad, and the thitd of the E 
ſebium, nam.” wars and quotes a Greek paſlage, which ſays, that 
158 5, page 106. in the ſame year that Pericles died, Perdiecas King 
of Macedon died, and Archelaus aſcended the throne. 

He aſctibes this paſſage to Diodorus Siculus ; and, 

upon that foot, he cenſures him for an Anachro- 

niſm of three years. That is by ſuppoſing. that Eu- 

| ſebias Was neither miſtaken| with regard to the 
— death of Perdiccas, nor to the coronation of Archelaus: 
ſo that he did not know that Thucydides has ex- 

r preſly remarked, that K ing Perdiccas was alive in the 
— rab. fixteenth year of the Pelapotineſian war (38). But, 


aſcribes to Diodorus Siculus, ate Athenæus's: he did 
not know that thoſe words of Athenæus are corrupted ; 
he was not aware that they are curtailed, 'and that 
PEN t to be adjuſted after the manner that Ca- 
aubon ſettled them. It may be obſerved that 
Salmaſius took for good chronology, that which places 
OD ran 1 he beginning of Arche- 
(39) Shimaſius, 4 8 reign, at the Near the 87th Olym- 
(39) Shir lin. piad (30): he therefore was unacquainted with cer · 
bes, 6, 187. tain-ghings that Caſaubon could have furniſhed him 
with; but it is worth the taki I« notice, 
22 might elude, or even /confute, by a favour- 
x ; le interpretation, one point of my criticiſm 
(45) Sealiger, Scaliger. I ſaid that — Diodorus — 
1 che reaſon of my ſaying ſo is built upon theſe words 
febram, num. his: Diodaro . . . 
2585. pe An REI Prochronifmus fuerit' triexnii (40). 


7 


« * 


| contains an anachroniſm of the anticipation of three 


perſons is ſome- 


further, he did not know that the words which he telated 


| ANG, nn 7 
i. e. Diodorus therefore has made a mi of three 
Nee They follow the Greek paſſage, which is 
y attributed by Scaliger to that Author, and where 
it is to be found that Perdiccas dying in the third 
of the Peloponneſian war, Archelaus ſucceeded 
; = becauſe —_— aſſerts that Archelaus af- 
cended throne the firſt. year of the Peloponneſian 
war, it might be p that Scaliger would not 
fay any thing elſe, only that the doctrine of Euſebius 


years, according to Diodorus Siculus. If this be his 
true meaning, he has not blamed the latter hiſtorian; 


' he has been content to keep himſelf in ſuſpence, de- 


termining nothing either in the favour of him or of 
Euſebius. I ſhall be glad to have this kind of re- 
cantation obſerved. Critic who takes the advar- 
tage of a 'doubtful ex n, ought not to omit its 
favourable meaning. He ſhews by that means what 
can be faid for and againſt Authors. He ſupports ſuc- 
ceſſively the character of an advocate, both for the 
Plantiſt and Defendant. ; | | 
[] It is probable that Arthelaus had led a laſci- 
wtous life, which vecafioned bis deftruftion.) Ariſtotle 
having ſaid that ſeveral conſpiracies had been formed 
againft Kings, on account of their debaucheries, in- 
ſtances immediately in the attempt of Crateus (41). (4") Arift. 4. 
the . Repub. lib. Fo 


breach of his word. Finding himſelf embarraſſed with 
a war that he had made upon Sirras and Arrhabeus, 
he was deſirous of gaining over the King of Elimeus. 
being afraid that the ſon of Amyntas might 
him ſome diſturbance, he made him his fon 
in law, in hopes that that alliance would preſerve an 
union betwixt them, and have the ſame eſſect 
the fon of Cleopatra. Crateus publickly — 2 
his reſentment; but the ſource of his hatred aroſe 
from the injury he received in his perſon. "Axa vie 
oft dadergui'rure; U agg Te Paging Piptr x TH! 
Fun» apy (42). i. e. But the original (42) Arif. d 
* cauſe of his ill will was, that he took heinouſly his Repub. lib. 5. 
being made ſubſervient to his luſt.” Hellanocrates P 10. F. 30% 
of Lariſſa joined him in this conſpiracy from the like 
2 dp the flower of his youth 
to the n of Archelaus, and not . 
ron him to be recalled from his exile, as that 
ince had given him room to hope, he concluded 

that his perſon had been made uſe of, not from any 
motives of love, but with defi diſgrace / him. 
Al def xa} 66 d bgwrmny imiiupiar iro th, 711 yoyr 
nu d hννν, (43). Obſerve, that Plutarch tells us (43) Idem, ibih 
that Crateus the minion of Archelaus, flew that Prince . 805 
(44)- Plato tells us the ſame thing, but without nam- (44) Plutarch. * 
ing that Aflaſſin and Catamite ; but he ſays that the 419770, has 
murderer had not made the attempt but to poſleſs 768, F. 
himſelf of the crown, and that it was taken from 
him three or four days afterwards, by ſome other 
conſpirators. (45). I wonder that Diodoras Siculus has (4 ß) Plato, is 

„in a manner fo different from this, the death Alcibiade poſleri- 


of the King of Macedon, and its ces. It ce, p. 453, 454 
r > that Plato and Ariſtotle, who lived nearer Ali Far. Bi 


lib. 8. cap» 9 
» | 


deus, another Poet, contrived the death of Euripides. 1, 5 . 60% 
II. Inſtead of faying that Plutarch in Alcibiade 2 Ar 
ore, & Plato in Cammentaris de rebus amatoriis, have 

ſpoken of the murder of Archelaus (47), he ſhould (4) Idcm, ibid. 
aſcribe ty Plato the Alcibiadas poſterior, and to Plutarch 

the Commentary de rebus amatoriis. III. It is not 


ſom Sirram 
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Jrebelai a of Archelaus againſt Sirras ant Arrhibizus (48) : 
. Hy, only Geak of a. war which Ki — 
2 J ib Braſidas made with Arrhibæus King of the Lynceſtian 
a '. 4 Con- Macedonians. | IV. It is falſe that Suidas has placed 
+ ning this Arrhabus' in the number of the conſpiratbrs againſt 
« war of Arche- the, life of Archelans : he only ſays that the Poet Cra- 
tevas was ſeconded: by another Poet called Arrideus to 
bus ſee deſtroy Euripides. V. He ſhould not ſay the King. of 
Thucydides * 4+ = 49), but the King of Elimeus, Archela 's firſt 
4 2 0 . 
lic. Ariſot. lib · Here are ſome oh ſer vation againſt Moreri.) I. 
„ Ede that Archelaus ſucceeded — in — 


(49) lem, ibid. * 3641 5 for, according to Moreri, that year dies 


world anſwers to the 351 


that year of Rome anſwers to ſecond: year of the 


gath Olympiad ; and we have ſeen above, that, ae- 


N 0 — che Lege wh It 

to reign the 0 3 . 

Fs not * that Juſtin ſpeaks of our Archelaus. 
He of whom. he fpeaks was the uncle of Alexander 
the Great, and had never been King. There is no 
occaſion therefore to be ſurprized, that he /ays nothing 
about the time of bis reigh. III. It is not true, that 
he places him amo ſons which Perdiccas had by 
 Euridice: he places him amongſt the ſons of Amyn- 
tas and Gygea ; of Amyntas, 1 fay, the father of Phi- 
lip, and grandfather of Alexander the Great. IV. 
Neither what  Juſtig has ſaid, nor what he has for- 
„are i Archelaus the grandfather has been 
confounded with Archelaus, the grandſon ; for he only 
ſpeaks of one Archelaus who was not the grandſon 
of ours. V. Itis a ſtrange blander, to place the death 
of aur Archelaus under the 117th Olympiad, and to 
make that Olympiad agree with the 363d year of 
Rome. VI. He ſhould not have aſſerted that the Ar- 
chelaus, who rei after Oreſtes, was his fon, and 
the grandſon of Arehelaus ; for beſides that Euſebius is 
but little followed with to that ſecond Arche- 
laus, he does not ſet down any of kindred. 
What follows, concerns Moreri's ſupplement. It is 
there found that Socrates would not come near Arche- 


* fats, becauſe of his tyranny and inbumanity. Let us 


(48) Pe 2 tha# Thneydides, in the IVth Bock; mentions the 


reckon that for a VIIch overſight ; for we have ſeen” 


50) In the note 


before (yo), that that was not the reaſon which = 
G]- 


vented, that Philoſopher from going to the Macedo- 
nian Court, 'The VIII fault is the charging Thucy- 
dides, and Diodorus Siculus, with having ſaid, that 
Euripides being defired” to compoſe a tragedy upon th 
ſubject of Archelaus, excuſed himſelf from it, that he 


. might" not- repreſent the cruelties of that tyrant. It is 


very certain that neither Thucydides, nor Diodorus Si- 
culus fay any thing like it; and I am of opinion that 
no Author amongſt the Ancients has mentioned 
it. Does a Prince defire to be the ſubject of trage- 
dies himfelf ? Cannot a Court Poet write ' ſuch trage- 
ies as are agre to his maſter, —— 
the cruelties of that maſter? IX. The favourite, who 
flew Archelaus, is called Craterus ,in Diodorus Siculus 
(51) : he- ought therefore to call him by that name, (51) Lib. 24. 
and not by Cratens or Cratevas, fince no body but cap 38. 
Diodorus Siculus is quoted for it. X. The ſame rea- 
ſon makes me maintain that it ſhould not he declared 
that he formed a conſpiracy N Archelaus, and 
him, to be revenged of him for the breach of his 
word. The continuator of Moreri ſays, that Arche- 
laus Wed bis daughter to that favourite, and 
gave to another. Since be only quotes 'Thucydi- 
„and Diodorus Siculus, the former of whom has 
not ſaid a word about that, and the latter has re- 
lated that the favourite wodnded his maſter by miſ= 
chance (52), he deſerves a little cenfure; for agree (52) '4 ; 
that if he had quoted Ariſtotle,” he had been right #05 ir 7: 
enough. See the preceding note. XI. Diodorus, whom *"7/* Mo 
he quotes, calls him, who reign'd after Archelans, Oreſtes 5,7 ve jay 
(53): Why" then are we. dai ow aid that this Princs g King Ar- 
a ſon of the ſame name <vho ſucceeded bim? XII. . chelaus being 4 
This Hiſtorian adds, that Oreſtes was ftill a child, and i, udn was 
that he was flain by his tutor /Eropes, who reigned. « wounded by 
afterwards ſix years. Why then is he made to. ſay. . Craterus, 
that Archelaus the ſecand, fon of Archelaus the firl, « whom he 
ſucceeded his father, and* reigned but four years, and. ve omen 
was flain in hunting by Craterus one of his confidents, culus. lib. 1 4 
who afterwards ſeized upun the crown, but enjoyed it cap. 38. 
but three days * As many faults as words. 


(53) Idem, ibid, 


©” ARCHELAUS King of Cappadocia, in the time of Auguſtus, was the great grand- 


fon of AxchELAus, a Cappadocian by country (a), General of Mithridates's army in ( Plutarch. 5 


lla. That General, who had ſo much ſignalized himſelf at the defence 9%, p. 466. O. 
of the Pireum ( ) oy in the ſecond war left Mithridates's party, and took that of the Ro- (5) Appian in 


Greece againſt 


. 


mans. He left a ſon called as well as himſelf AxchzLAus, who, u 


the news Mithridat. Sec 


= that the Romans were going to attack the Parthians, joined Gabinius Governor of OT 


Syria, to take part in that expedition (c). The Senate altered their reſolution: Gabiniys's (% Strabe, lib. 
fs) His name was AIV Was deſtined to. the oration of the King of Egypt (d), who had 1 the 12 06:68 
— As 1 of the Romans, to recover his crown from his own daughter Berenice. Arche- 547. Dian, |. 39 
us accom 


ried Berenice [A}. He did not 


panied Gabinius in that war, but left him to go into Alexandria, where he mar- 
poſſeſs the crown which he, got 


by that marriage; 


(e Strabo, I. x7. for he loſt his life fix months after (e), in a battle againſt the forces of Gabinius, in the 


. year of Rome 698 [B]. 
{f)18+m, lib. 12. Was the Pontificate of 
pag. 3B 4 
{2} lem, ibid. 


91 


A] He married Berenice.) We ſhall make an arti- 
Cle of this Princeſs, where we ſhall examine whether 
Father Noris ought to have faid chat ſhe drew in 
Archelaus by promiſing him marriage. 
11 He loft his life in a battle againſt the forces of 
Gahiniys, in the year Rome 698.] This does not 
agree: with the 17th book of Strabo, where we read, 
that Ptolemy having been reſettled in his Kingdom, 
ut to death his daughter and ſon-in-law Archelaus. 
ſhall demonſtrate in the article of BERENICE, 
that Strabo is miſtaken there, and that he has even 
contradicted himſelf. Me may take it for a certainty, 
that. 12 _ 2 a 2 N 
baving re eſtabliſbed in 099, put to. Arche- 
"G4 25 Ho ; benourable 3] 
oy e obtained. o a | paßt. 
Father Noris that the Pond of . 
() Norisp Cens- Sovereign of * place. Hunc Archelaum, ſays he (1), 


A | Pompeius ſacerdotem Bellua ac Comanorum Principem 


He had obtained of Pompey a very 
Comana in Cappadocia ( fl. 


| him (g), eil Czfar took it from him in the year 


honourable poſt [C]; it 
His fon Archelaus poſſeſſed it after 
Rome 707, to give it to another T4 


(utraque enim dignitas und tide conferebatur) con- 

flituerat, cuivis Dy pare * ex Appione in 

Mitbridat. p. 25 2. i. e. © Pompey conſtituted this 

«> „ Who was equal in wealth to any Prince, 

% Prieſt of Bellona and Prinee of the Comapi ; for both 

the dignities were conferred together upon the ſame | 

% perſon.” Appian. Mirbr. p. 252. We ſhall examine (2) In the article 

in another place if he be in the right. ' COMANA, 
[D] Cæſar took that dignity from the ſon of Arche- 

laus, to give it to another.) Hartius relates that Czar 

di ſpoſed of this benefice in faveur of Nicomedes, who 

aledged- very juſt pretenſions. Id homini nobiliſſimo 

Nicomedi Bithynio adjudicavit, qui regio Cappadocum 

genere ortus, propter adverſam fortunam majorum ſuo- 

rum mutationemque generis jure minjme dubio, W (9 

te tamen intermiſſo, facerdutium id repetebat (3). 1. e. (3) Hirtius, de 


« He adjudged it to Nigomedes a noble Bythinian, 5% A 

© who being ſprung from the royal family of Cap:: 
ieſthood, 

having 


% padocia, endeavoured to recover that 
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Wee are in the dark as to the reſt of his adventures; but it appears that he marticd' a 


very fine woman, named Glaphyra, and that he had by her two ſons, whereof one was 


called Siſinna, and the other Archelaus. : The 


fagmer diſputed the Kingdom of Cappa- 


docia with Ariarathes, who was in poſſeſſion of it. Mark Anthony. was the arbitrator of 
this difference, in the year of Rome 713, and decided it agreeably to the wiſhes of Si- 


(5) appiin. lib finna (B); The fair ſex had roo ſo much 


power over him, and Glaphyra was fo very fine 


5- Be ci 4 woman, that the proceſs could not but take ſuch a turn. There are ſome Hiſtorians 


Pag+ 975 


(i) See the ar- who treat her as a courtezan (i); that is a way to give us a good notion why Mark An- 


cle GLAPHY- 


RA. thony 


fed fo favourable a judgment for Siſinna; but whatever probability there may 


be in this ſcandal, it might not be ny, but that the friendſhip of Mark Anthony for 


(% Plutarchus, this Archelaus, who married Berenice ( 


— % Fag. of. Siſinna; we only kno 


(1) Dio, lib. 49. he conferred that Kingdom u 


), was his motive, It is not known what became 
w- that Ariarathes reaſcended the throne of Cappadocia; for 
Mark Anthony was obliged to drive him thence in the 718th year of Rome, and then 

1 Archelaus the other ſon of Glaphyra (1). This is he 
hex he nos Wt appears at the head of this article. He became very rowrerſal 


(m), and he teſtified 


17 towards che his gratitude to Mark Anthony his benefactor, by furniſhing him with good troops during, 


(n) Platarch. in the war at Actium (u). 
Antonio, p. 944+ guſtus againſt him ; he was left in the po 


OY eſtabliſh Tigranes in Armenia (p), and 
and good part of Cilicia (). 
the coaſt of Cilicia; and havin 
Pontus, he conſiderably encreaſed his 


He was ſo happy, 

mon of Ca 
(-) Dio, lib. 51. Only one that received the like favour (o). He aſſiſt 
e obtained of Auguſtus the 
e fixed his reſidence in the Iſland of Eleuſa : near 4% Dio, lv. 5. | 
married Pythodoris, the widow of Polemon King of; 


that it occaſioned no reſentment from Au- 

docia, and he was almoſt the 

iberius in the Fear 734, to re- 
ſſe 


r Armenia, % ＋ 


annum 7 34. 


power; for the ſons of Polemon being but children, ti. _ DR 


he had undoubtedly the adminiſtration of their Kingdom jointly with their mother [FI. . 3523 and 


He diſtinguiſhed: himſelf in a ſignal 
was ſent into the Eaſt by his grandfather A 


manner in maki 


aking his court to Caius Cæſar, who * 


uguſtus (7). T hat proved very fatal to him in (0 in e year at 


the conſequence [G] 3 for Tiberius remembring that he had received no civility from him 75 
during his ſtay at Rhodes, and that on the contrary. Caius Cæſar had received a great 
many - honours from im, was reſolved to be revenged as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf maſter of 


having a title no ways dubious, tho' on account 
of the ill fortune of his anceſtors and his change of 
% country, it had been a confiderable time diſconti- 
3 ons? ava 2 that Cæſar da i) 
| ignity upon Lycomedes, after having vanqui 
Pharnaces ; but all who ſhall conſult Hande will eaſily 
ſee that it was before the battle. As to the name of 
Lycomedes, it may be ſeen in the editions of Strabo 
(4) Lib. 12. pag. (4). It is likewiſe certain that we find in Dion, that 
ys one Lycomedes was ſtript of his by Augu- 
1. might very well be the perſon Whom Cæſar raiſed to 
the Pontificate of Comana ; for he reigned in part of 
Cappadocia. - Every one muſt do as he pleaſes in this 
caſe. The epithet of Bithynian, which Hirtius has 
made uſe. of, favours. rather the reading of Nicomedes 
(6) it is that of (6), than that of Lycomedes. 4 
the editions of [E] He fixed his refidence in the Iſland of Eleuſa.] 
Appian # 277” That is what Strabo and Joſephus tells. Poſt Corycums 
A end.  #leuſe inſula oft continenti propingua. Fam Archelaus 
candidit, ac regiam fibi fecit, cum totam aſperam Ci- 
liciam excepta Seleucia efſet naftus. i. e. Beyond 
«© Corycus lies Eleuſa, an iſland near the continent. 
+ Archelaus built it and made himſelf a , When 
(7) Strabo, lib. & he had got all the rocky Cilicia except 
14. p. 461. E remarks that Herod, having arrived at E- 
uſa in Cilicia, found there Archelaus King of Cap- 
(8) Joſeph. Au- padocia (8). It was thither that the Meſlengers of 
ig. lib. 16. c. 8. Herod were ordered to the letter, which he 
(9) Idem, ibid. Wrote to Archelaus (9). That Hiſtorian obſerves that 
cap. 16. Eleuſa was called Sebaſte (10). Might it not be Ar- 
(10) lem, ibid. chelaus, who, to make his court to Auguſtus, had 
cap 8. made that alteration of the name? | | 
LF] He had undoubtedly, the adminiſtration' of the 
Kingdom of Pontus.] Father Noris poſitively affirms 
— ork Ceno- it (11). 2 chuſe rather to make uſe. of an ex- 
8 on, that ſignified, not that it was - found to have 
b Wen n ſo in + as books ; but that it- was agreeable 
to reaſon to upp it probable. What inclined me 
to make uſe of this little caution was, that I obſerve 
tat Strabo ſays nothing farther about it than that Pi- 
wag dwelt with her huſband Archelaus as long as 
e lived. Airy & owaxyow "Apxiads," xi}. cd. 
(12) Strabo, lib. t Ae Mixes r (12). She underſtood the art 
22+ Pag. 383. of government: therefore it might not be impoſlible 
that ſhe determined to rule alone the Dominions of her 
"oh children. T rap x«} Swart, mirage; apay we 
(13) gem, ibid. 7% (13). i. e. A prudent womaf and one that 
page 388. Knew how to preſide over affairs,” " | 


<, 


fatal to bim in the conſequence.) 1 


cla (7).” 


Rome; 


[] The pains he took about C. Ceſar became very 
ve already re- 
marked more than once, that ſuch a perſon as we 
deſpiſe is deſtined by Providence to great fortune (14). (14) See the end 
28 thoſe then, who formerly have deſpiſed of the text, and 
him. There are few perſons ſo equitable as Lewis ” A- 4 
XII, who uſed to fay that the King of France ought. ApOLLODO. 
not to revenge the injuries done to the Duke of Or- RUS the Archi- 
leans, Our Archelaus acted ſuitably. to the rules of tect. 
Politicks ; he knew that Auguſtus tenderly loved his 
and that in all likelihood that young 

rince was to ſucceed his gr . | Tiberius, in 
the Iſland of Rhodes, was in a kind of di 
which no ways promiſed him the Empire. he- 
laus thought that he ſhould run no riſque in neglect- 
ing him, and it was even hinted to him-that he would 
expoſe himſelf by cultivating bis acquaintance. He 
believed that all the honours, which be paid to Caius 
Cæſar, would be a certain baſis for rewards and kind- 
neſſes during his whole life. He was miſtaken : he 
was not ſufficiently aware of the ability of Livia to 
clear the for her ſon to the throne. Caius and 
his brother. did not live long; of which in all appea- 
L ſhe knew the reaſon. Fi all, it is Ln | 

liticks generally to be complaiſant, even when th 
Len in diſgrace, A all ch us one ſes in a ay of ? 
coming to great er (15)... us uce our (75) Pom ro- 
— Eck ll us . Tiberius's 9 de 
Rex Archelaus, ſays Tacitus (16), quinguageimum an- a h antage by fach 
num Cappadbcia potiebatur, inviſus Tiberio, quod eum a conduct. See the 
Rhadi' agentem nulla officio. coluifſet : nec id Archelaus note [A] on his 
per | ſuperbiam -omiſerat, ſed ab intimis Auguſti monitus; Article. | 1 
quia. florenis Cais Ceſare, miſſoque ad res Orientis in- * 4. ; 
tuta Tiberii amicitia eredebathr. i e. „King Arche: 
% laus enjoyed Ca ia "fifty years, hate by Ti. 
% berius, — e had taken no notice of him 
„during his reſidence at Rhodes: nor had Archelaus 
omitted it through pride, but by the admonition 
of Auguſtus's particular friends, becauſe Caius' Cæ- 
far flouriſhing at that time, and being ſent to take 
* care of the affairs of the Eaſt, the friendſhip. of 
Tiberius was deemed unſafe.” Dio ſays almoſt the 
ſame thing: Tiberius Cappadecia' Regem Archelaum, 
RCs, gals tr he AT Sr, ar 
patrocinio uſus, cum at incolis apud Auguſtum accuſare- 
tur, \fuifſet, Rhodi fe neglexifſet, at Caium in Afiam 


wenieutem officiaſe coluiſſet, infimulatum quaſi novis re- 
bus fladeret,  evocavit Romam (17): i. e. „ Tiberius (17) Dio, . 57. 
being offended. at Archelaus King W 


” 


2 


„ 


r of 


E ak 


1 N G 
purpoſe he ſummoned him, and gave him up 


Rome; and to that 
Senate [H] on ſuch is 


181 
to the judgment of che 
Old age, the gout; 


and above all the are of big rernen oo brought him to his end [(J. although 


Senate had prunounced nothi 
ae eee after w 


18. 


10 


« becauſe dd he l bed Sawerty, ben a 
ce a" a cough All uſed h good off 

he was e ee to A 
, 6 2 lected him at Rhodes, and an 
* ce to Caius, when: he came 


extraordinary 
into Aſia, ſummoned him 


to Rome as a perſon 
& * aimed at innovations.“ We om this 
the in- 


0 21814 not only complaine 
— of Archelaus, but likewiſe of his ingratitude. 
Loo . of the place might farther provoke 

„was but 15 miles diſtant from, Rhodes (18). 
1 N l., him, and 24 him, up to 
4, po His 44 the Senate. ] Dio re lates, Infimulatum 
Ae ve adi di . . * e 1 — 
icio tradidit (1 1. e- He ci to Rome 
2 oY 24 23 LI aig at innovations, and deliver- 
to the judgment of the Senate.“ was 
fore a 128 oe of e which he was accuſed. Ta- 
ce Porte 8 e 

nly, t Tiberius ſincerity to comp 
of nothing, but t the Berli of 9 Fu and that 
he gave kim room to hope that by his preſence. and 
ties he might obtain pardon, Ut wer.s Cala 
ole imperium adeptus eft, elicit Archelaym ma- 
4 Hei, que non diſſimulatis 0 _ en 
(20) Tacit. Au- * „i ad precandum weniret (20), i. e. “ 2 
5 e 
E n e Empire, en ; 
* «© come to kim by his mother's letters — 0 el 
„ tho' he did not diſſemble his offences, if he 


(13) Strabo, lib. 
14. page 48. 


4 wo J come to beg it.” That fincezity about the arti- ha 


cle 1 nyo 8 = ung a very — 4 — 


on wy ire to make his appeara was. 
ill received by Tiberius, and ſoon 82 himſelf 
ae ered over to Juſtice. Ihe ignarus 
telligere crederetur pim 2 * ur 
Nen Aro a 222 
21 ibid. (21 onius only mentions in a 
en Mem, ken his afticn gf Pe, 
Dae magis & 2 uam wi Aras 
a extraftes ad 


r blanditias at 4 
(22) Sueton· in * "6: a fl — pada 4 i. = 


erio, cap- 37+. . He re Reese troubleſome and e ; fe 
1 % Eutropii t hy 8 and complaints Je a 
7 whom be it dean by go e 


ng againſt him. It s tough 4 
of the Scnae by comerſing madneſs/{K}. He died in the year of Roma » 


— . — n a i ys ul 


by 3 falſe w v uttered red th i ex: 
ws, Ene * of 8 that when 0 


in- F only the main 
n tle 
EE 5 oo 


t that. he avoided the 


: 


p * 


back to his Kingdom, Wenn Beynnd Bien 
kt did not want bs get rc — 


laughter, and diverted 2 E f paving 
in weak and fceble that he 


49, death,. He was 
2 Nie © cent e e the Senate 74 Pan 


Dio adds, that at that juncture, Archelaus eſcaped 
death; but that he died ſoon after. The text of my 
ios for if the falle 
the life of us, it was ung 


o_ 


87 75 


of 
they have given us no light with regard to certain lit- 
particulars, Their 'maxim..is a very good one; 
but there r ; | 


5 dion, nd corp EE — 


death * WAS . 0 4 
* the (25) 1050 lib. 


% miles, he lent bags a 1 
2 els,” I. h hn Toy 1 11 2 pms 
„ .. natwi ng his in 1 | ſap- 37: Eutrop. 
ſome : q i Ld Ang 8 fripendigrigm (26). Rerum in eee, 0 
{23) Philoſt. i» mention of. one * his 18 ＋ ch can relate to (27. Dab dof obiit (Axchelaus) | ac inde — 
Vies Apoll. lib. ng time but that or wt & Romanorum juris effe2a, equitique 22 125 78. Pre 
DEE ns br ITT ian LD 
* con tus. ac it 20 2 
. crimina qua gy wan ſed angere, ſimul © he pe dh: his authority. "The mg” * 
feſſus. ſenia, & quia gu nedum infima infaltta 


ant, finem vil e an fate implevit. 1. 6, Be- 
1 2 JT a the Senate, cider 8 
not \ 4 


* him, but 1 3 was worn out by pain ande 


with old 1910 and by reaſon that forms. of judica - 


4 ture, much leſ thoſe of a 1 kind are unuſual to 
* Princes.” This Hiſtorian does not knaw whether 
Archelaus {lew himſelf, or woe he ſunk under the 
weight of hif misfortunes, ; but one may inſer from 
(24) Mr. Tille- his t. that this Prince was nat. conde maed, 
Son, Hilde much leis puniſhed with death. will, furniſh us 


Empereurs, tom. 
* N 0 more circumſtances. 
charges 7, Guy 10 I. is thought that be @pided, the fame of the 
_— ſaid that 2 by counter feiting. madneſs, . Dio a us that 
ace was Axchelaus overburdened, wich age: was, looked'upon. as 
Senate by hee ne Who doated ;. that he neverthelels had his perfect 
tending tobe Eo but caunterteited madneſe, becauſe he. {aw no. 
way to {ave his life (34) 3 that after all, he 


; V OL. II. 


1 ho hs 2 
ee was made a Province of the Romans, 


It * 
REES N a order (29). 29) Suet. in Ca- 
Nick 2 N 2 


f om of © * 5 N aced SAA cap. 56. 
under Auguſtus 30 he oris, W ſerved (30) Appianus, 
that fault pian, has found couſi Mitbridaticis, 


wh. of dept. btn eo mays. 
e i, the one relating g « 
= Chronglogy (31). The words which en. = oh 
2 Ly that. Author are theſe: Swnaeta, Ai: (31) Nori, Ce 
chridate, erectus off Cappadecum. conſenſu d . nat. Piſan. page. 
Arighanzanes ; ; taudem Archelga pronepote nortus Roma 858. 
e l . 3 1 ait _ 
7 nt rium, in P) 134 
tus, 22 4 ante —— n 


padoc „ Mithridates 
3 with the 25 ——_ 
r PCJABS 3 a, win On num. g. 
eat being dead at Rome w 2 


22 


182 


ARC. * 


His family boaſted of a very ancient and illuſtrious deſcent [ MJ: We: ſhall fay Lotbel 


thing of his deſcendants in the Article of GLATHV RA. There is a probability that 


he wrote ſome books [N].“ The addreſs Which he made 


uſe of to "appeaſe the fierce 


indignation of Herod againſt his ſon Alexander, teſtifies, that he- knew how to give 


| | 8 
(+) Joſeph. A things a maſterly turn (). Some people have confounded him with' Archelaus the fort 
Eutropius ſays what a modern author impute 


N of Herod (OJ. I have never found that 


Belb Judaico, to him; viz. that Archelaus bequeathed his Kingdom at his death to the people of 


. i. cp. 7 Rome, and that it was upon that title that Cappadocia became a Province (2). Mr. de (. Nola, 4 
| | 1 he is in doubt (); Which 1 5 
ppaddtia, obtained by the favour of 154. 


Tillemont might be very well aſſured of a 
is that the fame Archelaus, who was Kin 


of 


Auguſtus: a part of. Cilicia, and the leſſer Armenia. Moreri has committed ſe- 


veral faults of omiſſion. in this Article. His Continuator has been 


fault of commiſſion; but it is ſuch an enormous one that it is as bad as four [P]. 


We ſhall fee what it is in the laſt note on this Article. 


— 


10 1c 


<«.'Jjus Rufus and L. Pomponius were Conſuls, a8 Tu- 
* citus fays, that is, in the year 84 before Chriſt, he 
«© ceaſed to reign in Cappadocia.” Theſe words have 
perfe&ly the air of a marilated paſſage : it is not an 
uncommon thing for Printers to ſkip over whole lines. 
However, Archelaus did not deſcend from Ariobarza- 
nes 3 which is the ical error of Ricciolus ; and 
the Confulſhip of C. Cælius Rufus and L. Pomponius, 
under which he died at Rome, fell out on the 17th 
year of Jeſus Chriſt; which is the chronological error. 
Strabo ares in expreſs terms, that Archelaus was 
not a relation of Ariobatzanyes' ia Rex ab iis fattus 
7 Ariobarzanes, cufus in Mia ſtirpe genus defecit. 
xinar Archelaus ab Antonio Rex eft conſtitutus xu L. LA 
(32) Sttabo, lib. AFINIT ATE % conjindtus (32): i. e.. Thus was 
12. p. 273- „„ Arjobarzanes made King by them, whoſe race was 
* extinct in the third generation. Then Archelaus 
«© was appointed King by Anthony, being not in the 
« leaſt allied to them.” The error 14 

imputes to Jornandes is different t 
Avi, He will have it that Ca cia became 
a Province under the Claudius, and that, by 
(33) Jornand. de Archelaus's will (33): he revenues of Cappadocia 
Regnor. & Tem- were fo confiderable when Archelaus died, that Tibe- 
por. Succeſſion: rius thought hirmfelf able, by the acquiſition thereof, 
——— to ſupport himſelf without the moiety of a tax, which he 
Hered. p. 194. had cauſed to be levied. Regnum (Archelai) in provinciam 
redattum eft, fruftibuſque ejus levari poſſe centemæ 
veckigal profeſſus Ca ſur, ducenteſimam in poflerum fia- 
(43) Todt. A- thit (34): 1. e. „de Kingdom (of 4rchelaw) was 
n 4. 6 42. „ reduced into a Province 3 and Czar profeſſed "that 
«© by the product thereof the tax of the hundredth part 
„ might be mitigated, and ordered that for the fu- 
„ ture it ſhould be only of the two hundredth part.” 


(35) Idem, ibid. King (35): 
cap. 56. | 4 


ten talked of the nobility of her family, and boaſted 


that ſhe was deſcended from Temenus, by the father's 

ſide, and from Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes, by the 

(36) Joſeph. de mother's Hide (360). Ee 
Bello Jud. lib. 1- TN] There #s ene probability that he wrote ſome 
cap. 1 - books, } Pliny furniſhes all that probability. "He fe- 
vVveoeral times quotes Archelaus, and it is judged that in 

two places he means Archelaus King of Cappadocia. 

1 him that title in one of the two citations, 

(37) Plinius, lib. Arc aus gui regnawvit in Cappadbcia, ſays he (37) 3 
37- cap. 3. Pag- and as he treats there of certain particulars relating to 


N. Amber, Father Hardouin does not doubt büt that he 


ought to underſtand the fame. Archelaus in the 7th 


(43) Hardouin. . chapter of the zych book of Pliny, where one Arche 


in Indice Autor. 


[nd laus is quoted about the properties of a kind of preci- 
La _ ous ſtones (38). He no more doubts, that it was ex- 
— .. tracted from the book de Laptaibus cited by Plutarch 

) Pint. de (39): I ſhall leave that ündetermined; and to ſay 


l 
(3 
2 p- 415% ſomething more certain, I ſhall 2 dut à paſſage 
(TRE —_ Pliny, where Archelaus is reckoned among x. 


[Cc] of the ar- often! quotes Men 8 

tibſe of ARCHE- -TO] He bar been confounded with Archelau the for 

_—— * 1 9 ig 7 has convicted Ricciolus of 
Nori, Cox” that fault (42). iſt named Author has pretend- 

Fn — 148. 64, dar Thberiv 5 


— 
* 
n 48 
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tus, in the phocely which Archelaus bad with is bro- 


thers, relating to the ſucceſſion 6f Herod, and he pre- 
tends to prove it by this paſſage, of Suetonius: Ci. 
Vilum 'officiorum rudimentis Archelaum Tralliams, & 
Theſſalos, varia quoſque de ' cnuſa, Auguſto cognoſcente 


defendit (43). i. e.. At his firſt engaging in civil (43) Su. & . | 
offices he defended Archelaus, . le and, e, cap. 8. 


* Theſſalians, each having different cauſes, before Au- 
pd 2 And as Velleius Paterculus tells him, that 
iberi 


jus quitted Rhodes, to return to Rome, in the 
year 75 5, he, concludes that in that very year, and 


got in 751 of ſooner, Archelaus was made Ethnarch. 
ather Noris ſhews him from the paſſage of Dio 


above cited (44), that the words of Suetonius ought (44) Citation 
to be underſtood of Archelaus King of Cappadocia. (7% 


He might have added a circumſtance, which overturns 
Riccioli's h eſis; viz. that Tiberius defended the 
cauſe of Archelaus before he went to Rhodes. That. 


is plain from the words of Dio, and may evidently, 


be inferred from thoſe of Suetonius, who ranks the 
defence of Archelaus in the front of all the cauſes un- 
dertaken by 'Tiberins, when he made, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, his firſt campaign of the long 
Robe, civilium qſiciorum rudimenta. Torrrentius un- 
derſtood the thing like Ricciolus, that Suetonius meant 
to ſpeak of the great s of Archelaus the ſon of He- 


rod, and he refers us to Joſephus (45). How came he not (45) Torrent. i 
good office of Tiberius, and der be _ I have ks cap. 8: he ref 
office of Tiberius, t he w have hr Sov ag 
of it if he had known it ? I have been red, Chee, & Ec 
Father Noris, who has made fuck frequent and ſo vi- HP. Hb. 1. andis 
gorous fallies upon the Jeſuit Salian, has ſpared him Joſeph. Arg. 
on this occaſion. That Jeſuit has fallen into the fame Ib. 17. cap. 11. 
miſtake as Riccioli: he has cenſured Caſaubon for 
having applied (46) the paſſage of Suetonias to Arche- (46) Comment. is 
laus King of Cappadocia ; fie fa reſented” to him Sten. 


to fee that Joſephus could not ha 


that that Prince's cauſe was tranſacted under the reign 
of Tiberius ; he has maintained, that therefore we 
ſhould underſtand here Archelaus the ſon of Herod ; 


and he has proved it by this ſuppoſition that Jeſus 


Chriſt dwelt two years in Egypt: for, ſays he, Tibe- 
rius was not yet returned to Rome in the ſerond year 
of Fefus Chriſt : nevertheleſs he was at Rome, when 
Archelaus diſputed with his brethren about the ſucceſſion 


: | . : ; "We# "By * 1 VT i An- 
of Herod, fence he honoured him with. his protection (47) . (47) 22 
» ad ann. 3. Clriſi, 
As num. 7. 


See how a man heaps one fault another 
when he lays a wrong ſoundation. It is as clear al 
the noon- day, that the King of Cappadocia had a pro- 
ceſs beſore Auguſtus, before. Tiberius retired into the 
Iſlind of Rhodes (48). abs; 2 


his own hand flew Archelaus General of Mithridates's 
forces, at the foot of the altar, where he had taken 


Then uy Aulus Gellius, 1. 14. It is cer- 


tain, that Aulus Gellius in chap. 1, of the 1 5th book, 
ſpeaks 'of a thing, which the continuator bas menti- 
oned, I mean of an expedient made uſe of by Arche- 
laus to prevent the Romans from burning a wooden 
tower, which defended the Piræum. We ſhall fee be- 
low how that is; but it is utterly falſe that he fays, 
that Archelaus took refuge in a temple, and that Sylla 
himſelf ſlew'him at the foot of the altar. I do not 
think any Author of credit has faid that; for it is a 
notorioys' fa&t, that Archelaus, having forced Sylla to 
give over the attacks of the Pirzum, and only to at- 


4 tack 


A } Hifloire des 
. Empereurs, tom. 
tty only of one . rag: 33. 


| + ,* (48) Ser Noldws 

[P] The continuator of Moreri has made an enormous de Vita & Goftis 
blunder. about” Archelaus.) He ſays, that Sculla (as he ſn, p 194, 
ſpells it) after having taken the city of Athens, «vb © 7 


5) of 
40 Ju 
1. cap» 
Antiquit 


(53 
San 
I5t 
216; 
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- &ARCHELAUS' the ſon of Herod the Great, King of Judea, was by his father”s 

will declared his ſucceſſör [A], and immediately after Herod's death (a) took upon him Nele 10 

ing we and authority, tho” not the name of à King, becauſe it was neceſſary for him fr yur ef 
ph. d to be confirmed” by the Emperor (6). 
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(4) He died a- 


411 Having performed the funeral of his father; C the furth 
bb Judaic. b. and mourned over him ſeven days, according to the cuſtom of the Jews, he went into Er. 28 
7,2 17. the Temple dreſſed” in a white gur ment, and ſeated himſelf upon a high Throne of Gold. #7 % 
cap. 10. In his march to the Temple he was attended with a multitude” of people, "who gave 
pe him a thouſand bleſſings, and wiſhed him a proſperous reign ; he in return gave them 
| hopes that they ſhould be much happier under his government, than they had 
22 er that of his father [B]. The people, who generally believe that Princes are 
15 very ſincere in the promiſes they make at their acceſſion to the crown, received with great 
a acclamations the aſſurance which Archelaus gave them; and took that op nity to 
beg ſeveral favours of him. Archelaus, whoſe only deſign was to ſecure the crown to 
himſelf, did not think proper in this conjuncture to refuſe any thing to the people. 
He made them the faireſt promiſes, but he ſoon ſhewed that he would be as great a 
tyrant as his father had been. For even before he had been confirmed by Auguſtus, 
he gave a terrible inſtance of his cruel and ical temper. He put to death three /c) Idem, D. 
thouſand perſons, who had formed a deſign to tevenge the death of ſome perſons,” who r 74 in 
as they thought had been unjuſtly puniſhed by "Herod [C] (c). Archelaus went 1 77 lib. 17. 
| 2 an war g » IT, 


tack the city, hail time to retire when he Knew that 
it was taken by ſtorm (49). Sylla purſued him, and 


(49) Fide Appi- and obliged him to 


„ Mithridat. gained great viRories oyer him, 
a E 
©) The Epi- finding himfelt f of ill practices (50), durſt 
(50) Fa I- not traft himſelf with Mithridates, and went to find 
vius obſerves, that out Murena, who commanded the Romans. He was 
2 Archelaus deli- received honourably, as Strabo has obſerved in more 
nr up the et Places tham one. 5 bros erstes üg fen r 
the Romans. Evra wet This TV /XAGTY Tip s (51). 1. e. This 
Aurelius Victor Archelaus was the ſon of him, who received honour 
ſays that Sylla * from Sylla and the Senate.” The ſecret of preſerv- 
Claſen Mitbri- ing the wooden tower conſiſted in rubbing it well 
al bee, over with allum: I fancy Quadrigarius is the only 
Hiſtorian who has mentioned it. The others fay that 

the towers and machines were deſtroyed by the be- 


pit. i. e. In- 

« tercepted Mi- 

4 rv h It is very certain 4 has not _ 
„ ficet through quality, that Quadrigarius f. Theſe are hi 
cc = — Sets : — pi, . of & tempore magno eduxit 
(51) Strabo, lib. copias, ut Archelai turrim unam, quam ille interpoſuit, 
12. p. 384. See Aigneum incenderet. Venit, acceſſit, Iigna ſubdidit, ſub- 


* «ſſo lib. 17. P38» nuit Grecos, igntm admovit, ſatis funt diu conati, 
fers . run unuam qui verum incendere : ita Archelaus ommem ma- 
* Archelaus knew feriam obleverat alumme, quod Sulla atque milites mi- 
= how to make rabantur : & poflquam nom ſuccendit, reduxit copias (5 2). 
7. wood incombuſti- 5, e. Then Sylla endeavoured, and for a great while 
11. ble. * drew out his forces, to burn one of Archelaus's 


{52) Apud Aul. 
Gell. li 


cap. I, 


«© wooden towers, which he placed betwixt them. 
He came, he drew near, he put billets under it, 
he drove away the Greeks, he put fire to it, 

** laboured à long while, but could not make it 
« kindle. Archelaus had ſo ſmeared over the whole 
e ſubſtance thereof with allum, that Sylla and his ſol- 
« diers were aſtoniſned, and after that it did not burn, 
he withdrew” his forces.” If Mr. Abbe de Ia 
Roque had known of this paſſage of Aulus Gellius, 
he would not have ſaid, that . Hiſtory remarks that 
« Sylla ſeveral times attempted to burn a wooden 


15 


« fended, and that he could never accompliſh his de- 

* ſign, becauſe it was ſmeared over with a certain 

drug, wHosE NAME WE HAVE NOT COME TO 

* THE KNOWLEDGE OF, Which had a property of 

(53) Journal des repreſſing the activity of fire (53).” Two things 
Savans of the aſtoniſh me: the one; that fince Qu: ius has 
15th of Feb. mentioned ſo extraordinary an accident, all the other 
1677- P. 54 Hiſtorians have taken no notice of it; the other, 
that ſince ſo many Hiſtorians have not ſaid a word 

about it, Quadrigarius has deſcribed it in fo particu- 

lar a manner. Iheſe kinds of facts ſtrike the ima- 

gination ſo forcibly,” that an incombuſtible wooden 

tower muſt have been the laſt thing that their 

accounts could have omitted: Sylla would have in- 

fallibly inſerted it in his Memoirs. Plutarch, who 

(54) Plutarch. ia Quotes them ſo often (54), would have ſeen it there, 
vit. Sylle, and would not have'failed to mention it. Let us con- 
clude from his filence and that of the other Hiſtorians, 

that the fact is not true. But from whence has 

drigarius taken it? I believe it is not poſſible to 

termine the origin of his error. It is true enough 

that che feathered-allum does reſiſt fire, and cannot be 


* 


* tower, which one of Mithridates's Lieutenants de- 


conſumed ; but to rub a wooden tower over therewith ith, 
and by that meaus to render it incombuſtible, is, as I 
take it, a thing imprafticable. 


[H. was by his father's will declared his fucce/*- 
fu.) He had made another will before, by which he 
left the Kingdom to his ſon Antipas (1) ; but he al- (1) By the fame 
tered his mind, and leaving now. the Kingdom to wife as Arche- 
Archelaus, he gave Antipas only the Tetrarchate of lr 
Galilee and Perea; and to Philip his brother the 
Provinces of Traconitis, Gaulonitis, and Bathanea, 
which he erected into a Tetrarchate; to Salome his 
ſiſter the cities of Jamnia, Azot, and Phazaclis, with 
fifty thouſand pieces of ſilver; beſides ſeyeral other 

cies to his friends, and to the Emperor (2), to (2) Joſeph. Ave. 
whom he left entirely the rz of this Teſlament, lib. 17. cp. 10. 
declaring exprefly that it ſhould have no force, till it 
was confirmed by Auguſtus (3). We may obſerve here, (3) Idem, ibid. 
that Atchelaus was older than Antipas, but the rea- 
ſon why Herod did not mention him was, that An- 


tipater another ſon of Herod, had rendered Archelaus 


ſuſpected to his father (4), who when he diſcovered (4) Idem, de 
the traiterous deſigns of Antipater, found that he had 3% 7 =daico, 
been miſinformed concerning Archelaus, and accord- Ib. 1. cap. 20. 
ingly declared him his ſucceſſor. Fey 

III] He gave them great hopes, that they ſhould be 

much happier under his government, than they had been 

under that of bis father.) He told the people that he was 

very thankfal for the loyalty and affection they ſhewed 

him, and ſo much the more as he perceived that the ty- 

ranny of the King his' father, 263 the hardſhips they 


had ſuffered under his government, had not diminiſhed 
their love for him. He promited that he would ſoon 
give them proofs of his gratitude ; but that he could 


not yet | take upon him the tit'e of King, till his 
father's Teſtament had been approved and confirmed 
by the Emperor: but that as ſoon, as he ſhould have 
received the crown from” the hands of his Sovereign, 
he would ſhew by his actions, and by the whole courſe 

F his life, that they had good reaſons to love him (5). (5) Idem, Ancig. 
Theſe promiſes of Archelaus would afford us ſeveral Ib. 18. cap. 10. 
reflections, if it . proper to Meat 22 here; 
but, not to give offence, we muſt, leave the ingenious 

reader 1s make them NN l 2 . 

[CJ To revenge the death. of ſome perſons, 

hi 20 bene by 2 The 7 act as related 

by Joſephus (6) is as follows. Herod had cauſed a (6) Ibid. cap. 8. 
golden eagle of an extraordinary bulk and very great 
price to be placed over the porch of the Temple, 
tho? the Jewiſh” laws expreſly forbid the making of 
wy of animals, There were at that time in 
Jeruſalem two men called Judas and Matthias, who 
were extremely beloved by the people, not only for 
their eloquence, and becauſe they were perfectly well 
skilled in the law, but alſo becauſe they inſtructed 
the youth, and endeavoured to perſuade. them to be 
virtuous. Theſe men hearing that King could not re- 
cover of his illneſs, exhorted all young people, who 
revered them as their maſters, to deſtroy whatever 
had been raiſed againſt the laws and cuſtoms of their 
anceſtors. They repreſented to them; that nothin 


cou 
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4) She ve wards: to Rome, leaving the cate of his family, and the government of his Ki 
to Philip his brother. In his voyage he was attended by his mother (d) and 
of his friends. Salome his aunt did alſo accompan 


Antiquit. is. 17. 


Samaritan, wo- 


Make. Je 


fap» 1. and 12+ 


country, which 


ARC. 


tence of uſing her intereſt with Auguſtus in his favour but in reality to 4 
- - meaſures, and particularly to accuſe him before the Emperor, for hay ing cauſed ſo 
many perſons tp be killed in the Temple. Antipas, whom Herod in a former will had 


- 


by Fun 


him with all her family; — 


4 


his 


made his ſucceſſor, went alſo, to Rome by Salome's adylce, and pretended that Herod's 


laſt will was not to be 
not in ſound health. I 


irded, as having been made at a time when Herod was 
his cauſe was pleaded before [Auguſtus [D]. Antipater the 


ſon of Salome, a very eloquent man, who hated' Archelays, | xa or Antipas ; and one 
arrairs, 


Nicholas, who had been employed by Herod in fdveral 


could be more beer, than to declare f Ne the 


eee 
rtaki s fall of dangers, yet thoſe very dan 
ought — inſpire the with zeal al fince an 
honourable: « is to a life, how euſy ſo- 
ever, when a man dies to maintain the laws of his 
ocures him an immortal glory. Such 
a diſcourſe fired the breaſt of 'thoſe to whom it was 
addrefſed, and a falſe report being then ſpread, that 
Herod was dead, they went immediately to the 'Tem- 
ple, pulled down the Eagle, and with hammers. and 
axes broke it to pieces before a multitude o Pope, 
who were at that time aſſembled in the Temple. 
Officer, who commanded the King's garriſon at Je- 


ruſalem, went immediately, with a great number of 


| ſoldjers to the Temple, where finding no reſiſtance, 


he ſoon diffipated the , multitude. Four only of the ple 


ng men, who had broken down the Eagle, made 
— reſiſtance; but they were ſoon taken priſoners 
and carried before the King, with Judas and Matthias, 
their leaders, who thought it would be a ſhame for 
them to run away, Herod asked them, how they came 
to be fo bold, as to pull down an image that was 
copſecrated. * They anſwered, It is a long time ſince 
% we have taken this reſolution; and it would have 
* been baſe for us not to have put it in execution. 
„% We have wronged the injury done to God, and 
maintained the honour o 

„imagine it ſtrange, that we, who have received that 
„ ſaw from Moſes, to whom God himſelf gave it, 
„ ſhould prefer it before your orders and commands ? 
Or, do you think we are afraid of death? No; 
Whatever torments you will make us ſuffer, death 
«« will not de to us the puni t for a crime, but 
„the reward of our virtue and piety.” Theſe words 
they pronounced with ſo much courage, that there 
was no reaſon to doubt but their hearts agreed with 
their mouth, and that they would not be leſs con- 
foe in their a TO ey had been bold in 

ir enterprize. oon an rtun1 

ſhew whether they were ſincere ; for Herd « condemned 
Matthias, and all thoſe who were taken with him, 
to be burnt alive, Another Matthias, who was the 
High-Prieſt, and who was thought to have been con- 
cerned in this affair, was deprived of his office, which 
was conferred on Soazar his brother in-law. This w 
highly reſented by a great number of Jews. They 
kept quiet during Herod's Jife, being awed by him; 
but as ſoon as tor hed that he was dead, 1 
gan to aſſemble in a tumultuous manner, and to de- 
plore the cruel condemnation of Matthias, and of thoſe 


Who had been put to death with him. 7 4 


the moſt pro 


Archelaus to revenge fo great an injuſtice, b 
of ſome of Herod's friend and 4 42 they 


Jaid had prompted him to that unjuſt condemnation. 
Archelaus thought at firſt, that gentle meaſures were 
per to appeaſe this tumult. He fent one 


ol the principal Officers of his army {+ gay” to 


the rioters, as Joſephus calls them, “% That they ſhould 
not 595 themſelves in this deſire of revenge ; 
but conſider, that the puniſhment they complained 
of, had been inflicted according to law. That their 
*« petition was an high offence againſt his authority, 
„ That this was not a proper time to 


mature deliberation with a general conſent,” but 
« till then they ſhould be quiet, without involving 


f his law. What! do you | 


defended the cauſe of 
1111 v1 Archelaus 


. 


| WO £ | | 


re the e This vas not 
rebels; 

by their 1 e e Was zap te en 

any perſon to endeavour to bring them back to their 


duty and allegiance, without running the hauard of 


his life. They thought it was } ble, that even 
r | - friends, which 
been ſo unjuſtly ſpilt, ſhould not be revenged. 


They became more and more enraged, and as the 


feaſt of the Paſſover drew near, at which a vaſt num- 


ber of people uſed to reſort to Jeruſalem, there. was 
reaſon. * ear, . the ſedition rm become more 
terrible. And indeed, during the feaſt, thoſe re 
who the death of Judas and Matthias, di 
not ſtir out of the Temple, and choſe rather to beg 
for their daily ſuſtenande, than to depart from the Tem- 
, Archelaus fearing, leſt they ſhould carry their 


to them, in order to ſu the tumult, before the 
0 FS the fa 


endeavour to eſcape out of the 
ſuffer thoſe from without to 


had but lately promiſed, that his gov 
HNr. 
to have prevented the rebellian, not by the ſword, 
but by bringing to condign puniſhment thoſe, who 
had been concerned in the death of Matthias and his 
nfortunate companions, and even thoſe, who had ad- 
viſed Herod. to do an action fo very contrary to the 
law of Males, as was the erecting an image in the 
entrance of a Temple conſecrated to God alone, 
ID] This cauſe gs pleaded before Aug uſtus ] Anti- 
pater, who pleaded againſt Archelaus, opened the cauſe; 
and ſaid, It was only out of formality that Ar- 


, ſent an Officer with ſome ſoldiers 


(7) Ibid, cap. th 


*« chelaus asked the Emperor's conſent, ſince without 


** waiting till he knew what would be the Emperor's 
© Pleaſure, he had taken poſleſhan of the Kingdom 
in a Very terrible manner, by putting to death on 
* a ſacxed day a vaſt number of Jews. That indeed they 


< deſerved it, but he ought not ta have puniſhed them, 
* till he had been Ja r to do it. That 
* if he had done it as a King, without waiting for the 
yo 1 ion, it was an high offence again 
* him; but if he had aQtcd in his private character, it 
was till a ter crime. How then could he ex- 
** pet, that the Emperor would confer upon him a 


* exown, which he thought, as be. had ſhewed by 
* his conduct, the Emperor had no right to diſpoſe 


make fuch *© of ?” Antipater afterwards accuſed Archelaus of hav- 


ing by his own private authority removed ſeveral 
Officers of the army ; of having ſeated himſelf on 
the - throne 3 of having heard cauſes pleaded before 
him ; of having granted to the people the favours 
they had asked ; in a word, of having done what- 
ever he could have done, if he had been already 
— by the Emperor. He laid ſeveral 22 

4+ , £5 


=y 


(8) 
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Atchelaus. The Empetor did not determine this affair immediately (e); and whiilſt (.) lan, 1e. 

the cauſe, was ſtill depending, there aroſe another obſtacle againſt Archelaus's ambition: 

The Jews ſent a ſolemn Embaſſy to Auguſtus [ZI], praying him to alter the form of 

their government, and not to ſubject them any longer to Kings, but to unite their 

country to Syria, that they might be ſubject only to the governor of that Province. 

Notwithſtanding this petition of the Jews, Auguſtus granted to Archelaus, not indeed 

the whole Kingdom of Judea, but half of it [F] under the title of Echnarchate, and pro- 

miſed to make him King, when by his wiſdom and virtue he ſhould deſerve it (FJ. Ar- Ibid. cap. 12 

chelaus returned then into Judea, and having taken poſſeſſion of his Ethnarchate, began to 

exert his authority by depriving Joazat the ſon of hus of the High-Prieſthood, pre- 

tending that he favoured and ſupported the party of thoſe, who had raiſed a ſe- 

dition in revenge for the perſons, who had been put to death by Herod.” He repaired 

afterwards in a. very ſumptuous manner the Palace of Jericho; he built a town, which 

from his own name he called Archelais z and what very much exaſperated the Jews | 

inſt him, was, that he did not ſcruple to tranſgreſs the laws of Moſes, by marryin 

laphyra, the daughter of Archelaus King of Cappadocia, tho' ſhe was the widow o 

Alexander, his brother, * N had IO by — the tenth year of Archelaus's 
eign, the Jews not being able to any longer his tyrannical government, accuſed 

him M Emperor. What encouraged them the more to it, — that they knew, 

that Auguſtus had expreſly recommended to him, to govern his ſubjects with moderation 

and juſtice, Theſe complaints provoked the ap. ag againſt him to ſuch a degree, 

did not condeſcend to write to him, but only ſent the agent he had at Rome, to 


) The chief that 
Gan of the Vi- conduct him thither. Archelaus -accordingly went to Rome, where Auguſtus having 
” heard his charge and his defence, confiſcated all the money he had, and ſent him into 


in the Lower 
Duuphins, whi® baniſhment to Vienne (g) in Gaul. He and his wife had ſome warning of this miſ- 
France, fortune in a dream [G]. The countries, over which Archelaus had reigned, were united 

| tO 


crown; fince tnat Emperor did not "eſtabliſh himſelf 
on the throne, but by ſhedding a prodigious quantity 
"(E) Th 
[ ews ſent a ſolemn Embaſſy to Auguſtus. 
The Nabe — of fifty — 1.2 their 
arrival at Rome were joined by above two thouſand 
Jews, all inhabitants of that city. They were ad- 
mitted to the Emperor's audience, and there, in pre- 
ſence of Archelaus, the firſt made very great complaints 
init the government of Herod their late King. 


things to his charge, ſome of which were true, and ſome 
very conſidering the _—_— which muſt 
be natural to a man fti and lately raiſed to 

Ho ake 


in the temple, where in one ſolemn day had 
been ſeen ſo many innocent victims ſlain, of citizens 
as well as of ſtrangers, who had been cruelly butcher- 
not by a fore 
who made 


King, to ſatisfy his tyrannical paſſions and ſanguinary 


temper. Antipater added, that Herod, who knew the 
ill inclinations of that man, had, when in health, fo 
little thoughts of leaving him the Kingdom, that by 
His former Will, which was much more authentick than 
the latter, he had choſenfor his ſucceſſor Antipas, whoſe 


manners were intirely the reverſe of thoſe of Archelaus. 


This Will was made at a time, when it could not 
yet be ſaid, as it had been afterwards, that Herod's 
mind was dead before his body, but when the ſtren 


they added, that ** they h his ſon would 
tale a quite different courſe ; that for this reaſon 
they had not ſcrupled to acknowledge him for their 
« King: But that he, as tho' he had been afraid of 
9 many, 5 thought Herod's ſon, had ſoon diſcovered 
* his real character.“ They then enlarged upon what 
near the temple, and added, We leave 

„you to judge, whether after ſo abomitiable an ac- 
tion, we are not in the right to hate that man, 


gth © who tho? guilty himſelf of ſuch a crime, dares to re- 


of both were till fall and entire. Laſtly, faid Anti- 
, ſup e that Herod was in health when he made 
Lis lan , yet he did not know what manner of King 
Archelaus would be, who ſhewed himſelf unworthy 
of the crown, by diſdaining to receive it from the 
Emperor's hands, and by putting to death fo many F. 
citizens when he himſelf was ſtill but a private man. Ni- of Fudea.) By Judea muſt here be underſtood the mn 
cholas, who pleaded Archelaus's cauſe, anſwered, that whole country inhabited by the Jews, and over which * 
the blood ſpilt about the temple muſt be aſcribed only Herod had King. For Joſephus tells us after- | 
to the infolence and obſti of the rebels, who 
had obliged Archelaus againſt his will to have re- 
courſe to arms in order to repreſs their inſo- 
lence; and that th they ſeemed to revolt againſt 
Archelaus only, yet it was evident, that they in- 
tended to rebel even againſt the Emperor himſelf. 


Antipater, added he, ſhould be aſhamed to be carried 


«« preſent us as rebels and traitors.” Nicholas un- 
ſuperfluous to give an account here, fince it is almoſt 
the ſame with that he ſpoke before, and which the 
reader has ſeen in the preceding remark. _ 

Hus granted to Archelaus half the Kingdom 


wards, that Auguſtus gave Archelaus Judea, Idumea, 


and Samaria (10) ; where by Judea can be meant on- (r0) Ibid, cap. 
ly Judea properly ſo called, that is, the country of 13. 
which — was the capital city. Antipas had 
for his Galilee with the country beyond the river. 
This produced him a yearly revenue of two hundred ta- 
lents. But the revenue of Archelaũs was fix hundred 
ſo far by his hatred againſt Archelaus, as to excuſe talents; which I ſuppoſe muſt be underſtood of Alex- 
the rebels ; I Rye own, that they only andrian talents, one of which made 450 pounds ſter- 
were guilty, who had been killed, fince they were the ling money (11). | 8 (Ii) Prideaux, 
aggreſſors, and had forced the ſoldiers to uſe againit G] He and his wife had- ſome warning of this mis. Preface to bis 


(8) Idem, ibid. 


them thoſe arms, which had” carried with 
them to deſend themſelves. With to Herod's 
laſt Will, he maintained that the King had perfectly 
the uſe of his ſenſes when he made it; and added, 
that this Teſtament was ſo much the more to be look- 
ed upon as authentick, as Herod left the execution of 
it entirely to the diſpoſal of the Emperor, The plea 
concluded with ſome compliments beſtowed both u 
Auguſtus and Archelaus (8). We ſhall only obſerve 
here, that Archelaus's cruelty with to the 
A e in or about the temple, would not 
ave been a proper motive to Auguſtus to refuſe him the 


Vo. II. 


fortune in à dream.) Archelaus dreamt t 
ten ears of corn, very ripe and extremely full, and 
that ſome oxen came and devoured them. Being awak- 
ed out of his ſleep, he thought ſuch a dream was not 
to be neglected, and ſent for thoſe perſons, who were 
eſteemed the beſt interpreters ; but as they did not 
agree amongſt themſelves concerning the meaning of 


pon this dream, an Eſſene called Simon ſtood up, and 


d the King's leave to interpret his dream. It 
*« lignifies, faid he, a change in your affairs, which 
„will be no ways happy for you ; becauſe oxen are 
animals, which paſs their lives in an uninterrupted 
u Nenn m Mg a Þ, «© labour, 
Aaa 


I 


t he ſaw Connex. p. Xxi. * 


# - . _» * 
— — — - * * 
— — — — ü — —— — — — — — — - 
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8 Auguſtus, who charged Cyrenius of Quirinus, lis had been Cbnſuly to aks 
an «arty Me. of the inhabitants, and to Soren warp of Archelatis (50, id 3/5) Jocoh. 4. 


* Fan, died i in his nen LJ] 4554 


1 


e ben and which by-tilling: the ground tum up 


| : 


the earth, and alter its place and ſituation. The”. 


ten ears of corn ſignify ten, years, becauſe the earth 
&« produces ſome every year. Therefore, faid he to 
&« Archelaus, the tenth 85 ear of your reign will be alfo 
« the laſt,” Glaphyra his wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Archelaus King of Cappadocia, had bern rſt. 
married to Alexander the ſon of King Herod, rnd 
ter his death to Juba King of Mauritania ; al 


dying, ſhe returned to her father. Archelaus the Etch. 
having ſeen her, fell fo paſſionately in love 


with her, that he divorced Mariamne his; wife do 
Glaphyra. The dream ſhe had was as follows. | 
ihe Won git that ſhe ſaw Alexander her firſt huſband 
2 Kring overjoyed ſhe ran to embrace him; b be 
received her with a reproachful air, telling her, 

have ſhewn by your | behaviour, that thoſe are in 
«the right, who believe, that women are never to 
* be, truſted ; ſince haying becn married to me, wher 
* you was a pure vi rgin, and havi ing dren b me, 
* Ne deſire ; of Ra iz a ſecond time, mate: you 
« 99 the love, which, you owed to me, and ouglit 
kept inviolably : and not contented to have 
% done that firſt injury to me, you have not been 
& aſhamed to take a third huſband, and to enter a- 
„ gain into my family by marrying my on bro- 
ther. But I will not forget you, as you. have for- 
«, gotten me, I. will take you to me again, as my 
** own property, and thus deliver you from the infa- 
% my in which you, live.” hyra related this 
dream to ſome of her friends, Tt died a few ,days 
(12) Idem, ibid. after (12). Joſephus tells us, that he mentioned 


a 03 Kay OC, erte 1 * 1 2 | oT t. lib. 17. 
3 Dad 1 O Joer P16 T1153 105 nach 1. 


Need Mi ai ban jos * Bp A 0 
him: nol emule vb / cto ai und 1 rap whe n * 
2 by 2 5 nature e 64 (4) 
lated i 105 4 not nk: Bl. p Num 110, 
e Rot infelf; - 1 tous Writer vol. 2: 
the mbral rifeHions, 4 9 oh evbich he Author 

concludes. it. But with yp to dreams 1 in general; n 
Farne 0 be aid ; (ſince; if one off 
happeh z to L 95 N 150 ten once fa 

be nb fneaning at all. 80 that whitever deaf 


have, d cannot condude, that it ſignifies ſomeching 
why till che event bas * it; Which . 
if, confdetell 2s ng, entirely 25 


Tel the Oragles of De pls, 1 enigmatical, 
© able of being 2 in der different, 

te ſenſes. But it will -be her that ſometi. 
oe we have dreamt "ery ti puſs. Nut is there any 

ao: unſkilfut { oevery-;Whoy if, he ſhoves Ul; day 

log. = not once or twi hit the mark? ths 
dream almoſt every night. en ſhould .\ 
ſurprized, that what we dream ſömetimes happenb to 
be ue. Qu , fays Cicero (1.4), gui teln 4 4. De Divinee, 
Jaculans wor: aliquano tellinect (i q)'? Teras rides 9 25 85 1 Blow * 


mina, neqgue. 50 fere , qua non l * I care - 


ramur, 4, guad ſomniamus, eva i n, W ape 
would hot ak 0 1 chance theſe dreams, "ati eee 
happen to be trus. Chance is à Word invented 8 ant. 
conceal our ignorance, when we cannot explain the 

cauſes of ſome phænomena. Dreams, like all other 

events, have natural cauſes ; they are generally occa- 

ſioned by what. moſt einploys ofir thoughts in the 

day-time ; arid as what We hope or feat makes v6 


cap. 15. thoſe dreams, becauſe they ſerved as a proof of impreſſions upon our minds, and comes ſomefime (t) K 
the Immortality of the Soul and a Divine Pro» to paſs, we are not to be ſurprized, if out dreams h cap. 7: 
Ie, Vany man, * lie, thinks theſe fads pen now and then to be confirmè 1 by the ebene __ 
541 0 be 33- P 
en S ARCHEL AUS, a Biſhop of Caſchara (a), or Carchee 65 in Meſapotamia, 750 1 (2) $ 
cap. 22. famous for his two diſputes with the Hercſiarch Manes [A], who having eſcaped: out ;.,.,, Fei, * 
of priſon, fled to Meſopotamia, Where he propagated his doctrine; to ple prevent the pe — _ 3)A 
grels of Which, Archelaus invited him to a conference before a great 14 85 of Pagins, in jo 2% N.. fer 
and appointed the er ay to be Judges of th auuſe Manes hang 00 x 15 — an 
| Lettres, Feorie (4) C 
A] Famous for his two diſputes with the Hereftarch N 277. He ſhews "Ts that no manner 1 . 
Mang. The Afts of theſe two Diſputes ere pub- doubt can Th fd againſt the antiquity ard trot 1 4 255 * 
liſhed by Laurence Alexander Zacagni, K FS theſe: Acts. However he acknow = that they um, 
Vatican Library at Rome in his Callas — have not come down entire to uy z bu *. ſome an- (6) | 
torum Veterum Eccleſia Grace ac Latine under the ti- cient. copier has retrenched ſeveral gat ; lince. Cy- 


tle of Archelai Epiſe opti Acta Diſputationts 2 E 
 Herefiarcha Latine ex antiqua ver flone.. 
fr) Heref 66. (1), St. Jerom (2), and Heraclianys Bimo 110 12 
(2) 2 iris Il cedon (3) mention theſe Acts; but raid 7 not. agree 
* * Ig in the name of the perſon, who reduced them — 
nard, Nouvelles Writing. The two firſt are of opinion, that it was 
de la Repub. des Archelaus himſelf; but Heraclianus aſeribes them to 
aer Fevrier one e 1 thinks, that theſe two 
i % opinions may be reconciled: by ſuppoſing, that Ar 
-_ 2 laus wrote at firſt in Syriac wha be hat ſaid 0 
conference, Which he had with Manes before | the 
Judges, who were expreſly choſen ſor that ſo; 
and that Hegemonius afterwards put in r; hat 
Archelaus had written, and added a Preface, and a Con- 
cluſion, and every thing necellary to make the work 


(4) Ubi ſupra. 9 1h . Jerom (4) informs us, that this account of | 


iſpute was written, at firſt by Archelaus in. Syr 
tbrum di ;ſputationis ſuæ, quam 13 2 . as 

nichæum, exeuntem de L de, Syro Jar more been fon wh 

Zacagyui contems £ this by an dn hes 

the work itſelf. We 577 ok it * 5. 

tranſlated it into Greek ; A pay to Jr 

been Hegemoniys He 


rill of Jeruſalem in his /ixth. Cate mentions 923 


vers arguments of Manes, with Arche anſwers 
them, which are not to be found in theſe ri age [= G 
Valeſius at the end of his Notes upon Socrates's Ec * 


has ical, Hiſtory has publiſhed a, conſiderable Fra 
theſe As, with an entire ;Epiſtſe of Axchelaus 5 
Diodorus ft rom 0 MS. which had been commubicat- 
ed to him by Emeric-Bigot, ho at the end of hus 
Preface: to Pa ws's Life of St. Chryloltom tells us, that 2+ ſul 
by comparing the Greek paſlages, which 9 
by given, s, from Archelaus, he had corretted many 
places in the Greek, and more in the Latin verliog, 
and that he had deſigned to publiſh theſe. Acts, in 
| Ns and — that it might appear from the com- 
| much the ancient verſions, are to. 
Themes Fon, . 23 may be gained from 
| dean 4K to leave 
this alk to dro 8 al — 2701 e 2 new edition 
.of Epiphanius or Socrates. The MS. from whence 
m Hua communicated the Fragments above mentioned 
to Valeſius was afterwards preſerved in the Ambro- 
pt Lübramy at, Milan 5 Zacagni callated thele (5) J. A ber- 
Fragments with the MS. made ule of, and has : ac. Fabricii Net. 58 


Latin Tranſlator, all that can be affixmed.is,. 8 curatel/ mark d the various readings in his Critical 5. % * 
lived after the time of St. Jrrom, and before. the i Nos f 8 was. procured / the Abbey pr —— 
venth, Ceritury. It is extremel probable, that his Mount and it is above fix, hundred year 

verſion was made from the Check and not from the but there are. veral errors in it,, Which 5 
Syriac. Fuel having e 58 15 with grea critical at 5 2 who y nr: 
xacy into the time, when Mis to deb his im that work more. correct at py 2 5 
Boreſies, and conſidered what i the 10 and fy 11 pb ho: Manicheiſm, in which he was then 


.cludes, that the conference of Archelaus 15 
refiarch was * between the months of 255 


— 


„H he could find any other MS, of it in 
—— Libraries of Europe. He, — 1 1 
and join to it the other works, which the ancients wrote 
againſt 


o 


In. 


tired to an obſcure 


n ſilenced him 
the King's guards ated committed to 
of a man of 


of his with Manes! He was eminent 


N 
village, where he challenged the Prieft of thi Slick; whinin 


phanius calls Trypho, to a diſputation, but was followed thither by 
— as Manes" was preparing 


487 


age thy 


20 fiy from i Hime ſeized by 


priſon (c). Pr. Cave gives Archelaus the character /c) Cove, if. 
and lively genius, and tells us that he flouriſhetl about che car e, f. 95- 
(4) Ui ſupre. 278. Socrates in his Beclefiffied 8 (dy has given us an atcoumt of this 


edit. Colon. Als 
{pute lobrog. 1720. 
and ERS an] * name is w 


his piety a 
un "FE cp rye na year > (lean 


api that that 2 ed John Aben Fabricius 
theſe Acts from Zacagni's. e- 
Bt in * a of the Fathers of the third 
he ſilbjoltted to the ſecond volume of 
<4 | — of St. printed at Hamburgh in 
(6) Lem, ibid. 1718 in fol. But, as he obſerves (6),” tho? this edi- 
tion is much more than that of Valeſius, yet 
theſe Acts ſeem to be mutilated at the end, and re- 
trenched in many other places by the tranſcriber or 
epitomizer of them. CG verd longe, ut dixi, inte- 
&fiara hat Ada funt quam V alefius ediderat, tamen & ip- 
fe in fe mutila, & vel librarii wel epitomatoris faſtiaio 
fubinde tetertata t . videntur. It appears from this 
conference, that the reaſons, upon which Manes de- 
fended his opinions, had much more _ than ſo- 


' eotinit of this Diſpute, but © 


Wa 


Uany in . Tbey a are ela 10 want. 
that chey are ſcarce intelligible, and it is pr z 


that this "Herefiarch hardly underſtood himlar. 


chelaus ſdon Hlenced hit; and then uſed the Mr 
terms - of to him. Manes's opinions ir- 


pe _ auditors fo highly Dn him, that they 


have torn him to if the authority of 
de ih. NS had ſufficient 223 over him in 
the argument, had not prevented them from this out- 
rage. We ſhall not enter particularly into an ac- 

ale; obſerve, © that Arche- 
laus —— — ak 2 was not the Iſraelites, wh * 
made n calf in wilderneſs, but the . (7) See Bernard, 
tians, who mixed themſelves among them, . Nadal Ge. 
in their flight (7). T. n 


ARCHILOCHUS' a Greek Poet, * of the Iſle of Pards' (a), fon of Teletittes! (0) Herdd, l. i. 


A}, flouriſhed in the 2 - 2 Ad N 
he te 


nary overflowing; of fla e 
Hanging himſelf, afrer the violent 


{41 He <vas the ſor of Hel, ] We find . 
in Suidas, but alio in Oenomaus, quoted by Eu- 
2 ing 6. ſebius (1). 5 X 1 ; 

7- Preparat. [B) He fu edi: in. 29th Olympiad. Au- 
2 A FL differ about this. Tatian and St. Cyril have 
33. p. 227. Placed Archilochus ander the 23d Olympiad (2). Cle- 
(2) See Voſſius, mens Alexandrinus has placed him under the | 20th : 
de Port. Grecis, another under the I gth, the 18th; and the 19th (3). 
ae . Cicero makes him to have lived under the reign of 
We — Romulus (4). Cornelius Nepos places him in the time 
2 Cech. de of Tullus Hoſtilius (p). Herodotus does not only aſ- 

WINE ſert that he made verſes on the adventure of Gyges 
J Ci 7 and Candaules, but alſo that he lived at that time 
2 7 (6). Euſebius makes. him flouriſh in the 2gth Olym- 


(5) Cornet: Ne Ne. Piad: It is eaſy to reconcile ſome of theſe Authors: 
pos, apud Gelli- bat one cannot do ſo with them all; for the revolu- 


um, lib. 17. cap. tion that was made in Lydia, by the death of Can- 
(6) Heros. Ib. danles, and the inſtallation of Gyges, falls under the 
1. cap. 13. 17th Olympiad (7). The death of omulus belo 

@ Ser Sethus the foregoing Olympiad. The reign of Tullus AY 
1 ad aw. Iius is contained between the firſt years of the 27th and 
65, 3239, P. b. agch Olympiads. Salmaſius who was very happy in cor- 


recting a groſs blunder of Solinus has m—_ fallen 
into a miſtake himſelf. Solinus was ſo gent as to 
in the ſame Age the three Orators of lily of 


Curio, and Archilochus and Sophocles. Plan, ſays 

(8) Solinus, cap. he (8), inter Romanos eloquentid floruerunt, fad | hot bo- 
num bereditarium nunquam fuit niſi in familia Curio- 
aum, in qua tres ſerie continua oratores fuere: mag- 
num hoc habitum «ft ſane co ſe&culo quo va” præ- 
cipue & humana & divina mirata guippe tunc 
percuſſaret Archilochi poetæ Apollo 22 &&. latronum 
facinus Deo coarguente detectum ; cumqgue Lyſander La- 
cedemonius Athenas obfideret, ubi Sopheclis tragici in- 
humatum corpus jacebat ; identidem Liber Pater ducem 
monuit per quietem ſepeliri delicias ſuns fiubter, nec 
prius deſtitit, fc. 1. e. Many have excelled in 
** eloquence amongſt the Romans, but this ex- 
** cellence was nevet hereditary. except in the family 
„ of the Curio's, in which there were three Orators 


„ ſhoceſſwely. This was accounted a thing in 
that Age, when eloquence was admired both by 
Gods and men; for at that time Apollo diſcovered 


< the aſſaſſins of the Poet Archilochus, and the fact 
af the villains was revealed by a God and when 
„ Lyſandet the Lacedæmonian beſieged Athens, 

« w the body of Sophocles the 'Tragedian lay 
% unburied, Bacchus admoniſhed the General in 
Da dream to ſuffer his favourite to be buried.“ 
Salmaſius obſerves, that one of theſe Curio's lived in 
the reign of Julius Cæſar, that Archilochus lived in 
* time of Tarquinius Superbus, and that. Sophocles 


lived above' two Ages after Archilochus (9): 


The character of his Poetry was an extraor- . 12. ada, 
rrible effects of it may be ſeen by Lycambes 
Satyr that Archilochus had made againſt him. The 


nus, n Pſeudel; 


| indignation 


He (9) Salmaſ. 
is in the right then to laugh at Solinus, ; but he Plin. Exerc. p. 
is in the wrong to place Archilochus in the time of 5 
Tarquinias Su . who reigned from the third year 
of & 61ſt Olympiad, to "the laſt year of the 67th. 
He is in the wrong, I ſay, to place him there, fmce in 
another place he fixes him about the 2gth Olympiad. 
Cireiter vigeſimam nonam Olympiadem inclaruit Archi- 

hocbus (16). Having committed the fault of making (70) Sum ibid, 
Archilochus and the laſt King of Rome contemporary, Page 854+, 
he ought not to have imagined that there were 200 years 
between Archilochus and ocles ; for the death of 
the laſt happened about the 92d; Olympiad. Another 
great * ſuffered himſelf to be catried too far 71) ab in 
with the deſire of cenſuring, when he imputed to Eb. p. 57, 53, 
Herodotus, the having made uſe of a pitiful; reaſon dit. ann. 1658. 
to prove that Archilochus lived under Gyges, namely, 
that Archilochus has made mention of this King. I 
conſe(s this reaſoning would be abſurd ; but it is not 
true that Herodotus r he has only 
ſuppoſed it, be has drawn no conſequence from it. 
Ted @ AggiAoxe; 6 X47 Thy &uTv xe you 9/tv0 wer; 
, digen whptrep iron (1a). i. e. Of which (12) Herod. tib, 
” Archiloebus the Parian, who lived at the ſame time, 1. cap. 22, 
„ has made mention in his Iambi | 

C] The charadter of his Poetry was an axthactulivary 
buerflewing of ſlander] Hens it comes that Horace 
has confidered Archilochus as a man full of rage. 


Archilocbum Froprio cher armavit iambs (13). (13) Horat. de 
| That i is, 7 rte Peetica, ver. 
Fuge wich aha um d Archilochus,” - ; 79: 


pans eren 


And when anyone da aac; to give- an idea f 
a Satyr * N * it reſembled thoſe 


5 * cornua, 8 
| . ou Same 14) . 
. 13 (1g). % _ 61 = ths 


„ Fi Bal prepees fille the blow, by 
* mee, en — 


Ovid, in the ſame ſpirit, has uſed this menace : 


Pofmide f perges,.. in os mich Mr ben | 0 en 
Tincta Lycambeo . tela dabhit. * 
t 23, 9 


« Stain'd with Lycambes blood my arrows ty, * 
+ Which free Iambics to m rage ſupply 


188 


trim big 


ion of this Poet aroſe from his not 


the daughter followed the exa 


* 


keeping his word. Lyrambes had ;prorhifed 
daughter, and had afterwards refuſed her to him. Archilochtis tod the thing ſo 
cds heart, whether he loved the Fair one or whether ſome 

adudded to the refuſal; fo that he collected all the 
zs probable that he involved all the family under theſe; 


: canternpt:: hade c 
fury of his ſpleen to defame:Lycatnbes! It 
quinades ; for they pretend that 


mple of her father; and there are ſome Who affirm that three 
of Lycambes's daughters died of deſpair at the ſame time [DI. He 


publiſhed adven- 


tures perhaps equally defaming and diſtant from the knowledge of che publick . At leaſt 


there ſeem to have been very ſmu 


tty paſſages in this Poem; for it was on account of this 


Satyr that the Lacedæmonians prohibited the verſes of Archilochus [E], after having 


confidered that ſuch reading was very little agteeable to modeſty. Some have ſaid that Ne 


himſelf was baniſhed from a (P) but the maxim that he had inſerted 25 % Plutarch, 
1 


verſes, is aſſigned for the reaſon of it, 


it was better to fling, down one's arms, Iban 10 1 Le. 


| Ph 
loſe one's life. He had written that for his Juſtification (). His abuſiveneſs, which "if en (3 
ſometimes injured” him in his own circumſtances [F], and extended even to his "OWN (. see the wn 
SE Bs r "A i ee ee _— perſon C., [C]. 


It is in his Poem i Bin; Vg, g. a work fo fill of 


railing; that thoſe who have thought it was made in 


is) Jokanes imitation of Archilochus (14), would be excuſable, if 
re- 


ortelli it was not eaſy to know by theſe two verſes, Vrrſi 53. 
tinus, in Commen-- 
tarii: 49 Nunc quo Battiades inimicum dewvovet Bin 
grapbil, and Ja= | Hoc ego, deveves teque moſque ,, 


Subſecivar, Le, That is, 


lib. 2. cap. 4+ % What fate Battiades on Ibis ſends, 
Sud Dionyſ, The ſame ſhall fall on thee and all thy friends,” 
Salvagnium Bo M 1 | 


effium *% PEEP 1 . A 94 4 | 
um, Corment- mat Ovid. propoſed to himſelf the imitation of the 
r Bin, P. 25+ poet Callimachus. There are I know not how many pro- 
verbs, that eterniſe the railing humour of our Poet: 
Archilochia edifta, "Agiv%oxm fert, Archilechum teris, 
Oc. We find the ful in Cicero, who intends by it 
the Edicts that the Conſul Bibulus publiſhed. This 
poor Conſul, not daring” to go out of his houſe, re- 
tained no other ſhadow of authority, than the reveng- 
ing himſelf by ſome Paſquinades, wherein he diſ- 
played the moſt infamous debauches of Cæſar, and 
abuſed his enemies. In cam cegit deſperationem, ut 
quoad poteſtate abiret, amo abditus, nibil aliud quam 
(is) Sueton. in per ed nunciarer (16). This is what Cicero called 
Ceſar. cap. 20. Arcbibebia edicha, Which pleaſed the people fo much, 
dt there "was no" f. 1 
: ſtreets, where they were fixt up ; for they thron 
| ſo to read them, 8 to burſt with 
vexation. Archi lochia in illum Bibali edicba ita populo 
funt jucunda, ut eum locum ubi proponuntur pre mul- 
titudine eorum qui legunt præterire nequeamit, ita ipſi 
acerba ut tabeſcat dure, mibi mebercule moleſta, 


(17) Cicer. ad guad eum quem Je dilexi nimis excruciant (17). 
_ Epiſt. 21+ Plutarch ſpeaks thus of theſe Edits of Bibulus : BH 
2. 


ul, tis Thy ellas nuf νxẽ,Ʒ dd porrar ν,œ au 
bra rien, & Hino Dey PBaanoPnwic; g- 
(78) Plut. i# Pen Leila xa) xarryeiat (18). i. e. Bibulus being 
Pomp. p. 644 * ſhutup in his houſe did not go out for eight months 
« during his Conſulſhip, but only put forth Edicts 
« full o —— and accuſations againſt both of 
« them,” (Pompey and Cæſat). As for the 
Archilachum teris, I do not believe it ſignifies, as Eraſ- 
mus has imagined, a Railer that treads in the ſteps of 
Archilochus, or that ftudies his books; but a man, 
that having offended an Archilochus, ought to fear 
the fate of him that treads on a ſerpent, - and imme- 


that he is not bitten, becauſe Archilochus is gone 
(21) Anth. lib. down to hell (21), We ſhall fee in the now lf 
3. cap. 25. See that he ſlandered himfelf// . 

r Frog (P] 2 is 22 . « » » that the three hters 
ercitat. Plimian. ,ycambes died of deſpair at the. ſame time. have 
7. 394, 395* aid, that — rok the Gg much * heart; 
but that was nothing in compariſon of his father - in- 
law, ànd his miſtreſs. He contented himſelf with a 


Gruel Satyr; but Eycambes and his daughters found 


their conſolation only at the end of = hatred.” Ho 
race ſpeaks of the hanging only of the father and of 
the daughter, who had been promiſed to Archilochus: 


1 3 Not ves & agentia verba Lycamber,” 


Nee feceram 1 quem wverfibur ena“ ö * 

Nec ſponſe Taqueum famoſo car mine nectil (22). ,, (22) Horn. F 
5 | 10 a That is, | IT 3. } T9- bib. 1. ver. 

% My muſe denounces not Lycambes fate, ) * 3,31 


J with black lines aſperſe not thoſe I 24 
No ſpouſe or father's death I meditate. 
It is in the Athologia, that the two and even the three 
daughters of Lycambes are ſaid to have hanged them- 
ſelves (23). See in the article 'of HIPPONAX (24) (23) Anth. 1. 
ſome inſtances of the fatal effects of Satyr. Let us not cap. 2 f. 
forget what one of the Scholiaſts of Horace has ob- (2) Note [T. 
ſerved; that Neobule (fo he names Archelaus's ſpouſe) 
did not hang herſelf becauſe of the Satyrs of her gal- 
lant, but for the regret ſhe conceived for the deplora- - 
ble end of her fa (25): - Moſt readers will join (25) Scholiaft. js 
with the Anthologia, where Archilochus is repreſented 274717, Epod. 6. 
as the immediate caue i | 
[EP Lu on account of this Satyr, that the Lace- 
de monians interdicted the werſes of Archilochus.} Vale- 
rius Maximus affirms this in - expreſs terms. Lace- 
dæmomii libros Arebilochi à civitate ſua exportari jufſe- _ 
runt, quod eorum parum verecundam ac pudicam lectis- 
nem arbitrabantur. Noluerunt enim ea liberorim fuo- 
rum animos imbui, ne plus moribus noceret quam inge- - 
nits prodefſſet. Jtaque maximum pottam, ant certè um- 
mo proximum, quia domum 'fibi inviſam obſceents mald- r ag 
diftis laceraverat, carminum exilio multarum (26). (26) Val. Max, 
i. e. The Lacedæmonians commanded the books of Ty 6. cap» 3+ 
Archilochus to be carried out of their city, becauſe | 
they thought the reading of them not to be very mo- 
« deſt or chaſte. For they were unwilling the minds 
of their children ſhould de tinctured with them, 
« forfear they ſhould do more harm to their manners 
than ſervice to their genius. And ſo they baniſhed 
«« the verſes of the greateſt or at leaſt next to the 
greateſt Poet, becauſe he had fallen upon a family 
that was odious to him with obſcene abuſe. 
[FJ HF „ ſometimes injured him in his own 
cireumflantes.] I learn this particular from Pindar, for 
he affirms that Archilochus, tho' fattened with flan- 
der, yet was often reduced to great ſtraits. 


EI, I tale fan os ok 
10 * 2 v, 8 3 * * , g 
Ve ee wär (27). 27% Pinder. 
| | £ Fyrbier. Od. 2 


Aretius did not underſtand this paſſage, when be found 
this meaning in it, that Archilochus gained conſiderably 

by his ſlanders, and that they had raiſed him from a lo- , 
condition to eminence and riches (28). The word a- (28) Ser Benedic- 
„1, to falten, was the cauſe of his miſtake: he ſhould tus in Pinder- 
have known that to fatten any thing, ſignifies Od, 2. Pythian 
literally to take a great delight in it. No doubt Ovid 

had his eye upon this paſſage of Pindar, when be 

ſaid in his Poem againſt Ibis W. 5%. 


- 
3* 
j 


% 
* 


” # 


—_ repertori nocuit pugnacis Tambi, * 
- Sic fit in exitium a proterva tum. 
| . That 


— 


him to go to a certain houſe, there to 
fairly killed Il. 
them 45 


+43 That ies, ” WW Mo} #+ 3 4 
Lerne 


« With his, w | the keen Iambic taught. 
. We ſhall ſee in the note [H] that thoſe who ſay Ar- 
"+ chilochus's abuſiveneſs coſt him his life are mi 


J. |; | 'L LW ONT 4 a 2 18 
4705 He extended his flanders vn to his own pen ſom.] 
This Poet was ſo delighted with ſlander, that not con- 
tent with reviling his neighbour, he ſpoke evil of 
This is what Critias blames him 
( —— 31): N have known if it bad not 
beer of po been for him, ſays Critias, that his mother Enipone was 


). to quit the iſle of Paras, and go from thence to Thaſus ; 
173 5 Apud Al- that he made himſelf hated p 44 that he abuſed both 


anum, Par. * friends and enemies; that he was 2 to 
lib, 10. cap. 3. fe debanching of come, and very inſolent ; and, what 
(32) It is Critas 5s worſe than all (32) that he had thrown away his 


7 that fyeaks —Aojelde The ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes informs us, that 
it was in the war againſt the Saians, a people of 
"Thrace, that Archilochus, to ſave his life, .threw away 
(33) Schal. Ariſ- his arms and fled (33). : Ariſtophanes had made, two 
toph- in Comeed- verſes upon this Poet, on occaſion of this adventure (34), 
d: Pace. e © and upon this it is that his Scholiaſt has given us this 
= wt. information. Plutarch relates the ſame verſes; and ſome- 
5 (34) In Comæd. thing more. FP 
Pace, circa fin, | lt oc 
J Arrid wir Talbr Th S ννν¾e. Tei halfen g, 
ies & M0 77 0 xd Ahe un HA. 1 
— —— Aras i as”. 
(35) Plutarch.  "Eppirw add zrioowa ob xaxia (35). 
. in Inflitut, Lacan. That is, 3 
E paſs 239+ 684 «© Rejoice ſome Sajan, who my ſhield, may find, 
„Which in ſome hedge unhurt, I left behind. 
Farewell my ſhield: Now I my ſelf am fre 
„Il buy another full as good as the. 
Notwithſtanding this, our run-away valued himſelf more 
as a ſoldier than as a Poet. | . 
E & % 3yaror 1 "Eronaicw — ” 
(46) Athen. lib. Kan ier (0 wpor Inogaerc; (36). 
; 14. cap. 6, pag That is, : 
| 627, C. „I bow to royal Mars's mighty reign, _ 
8 And the ſweet doctrines of the mule. obtain. 
Alcæus placed his qualifications after the ſame manner: 
he gave the firſt place to arms; and when he deſcribes his 
(37) 4p. Athen. houſe (37), he not ſpeak of books, but of helmets 
lib. 14. cap. 5- and; bucklers : the whole favours of the arſenal, and 
not at all of the library. It is known however that 
he eſcaped out of a battle, not by means of his arms, 
but of his heels. See the note [B] of: his Article. 
Apollo drove the | murderer of Archilochus. out of 
(33) Plut. de © the temple of Delphi (38).] The name of him, who 
ui ſerd a N ſlew Archilochus, was Calanda, Corax (39) and he 
TOP 33 was of the iſland Naxos. The Prieſteſs of Delphi drove 
2 7 him out. of the temple, becauſe he had killed a man 
Nc. conſecrated to the muſes. EH b rhe IIe 9s as 
(39) lidem, ibid. Isg dude rd fang; ds 40). He had killed 
vide etiam Plhu- him however in the war, and fairly too, as we learn 
— * Numa, from Suidas more clearly than from Plutarch. Hence 
(40) Plutarch · We mult not be too fond of thinking Pliny v 
1. de 11s qui ſerd exact, when he tells us in the plural number, Archilocbi 
puniuntur, p. 560. Poete interfectores Apoll arguit Delphis (41). i. e. 
(+1) Plin. lid. 7. « Apollo called the murderers of Archilochus to ac- 
(42) Silin. cap, © count at Delphi?” Solinus his <opyiſ,” having a 
dic- I, pag. 11. mind to paraphraſe, put himſelf quite out of reach 
* (43) Euſeb. Præ- of being excuſed : he has had the aſſurance to ſpe- 
as 2 Evangel cify that this Poet was killed 2 robbers.  Percuſſore 
noted — „ Arcilochi Potte Apollo prodidit, & latronum facinus Deo 


Hardouin upon  coarguente derectum (42). Euſebius quotes a Greek au- 
Pliny, tom. 2. thor, named Ocnomaiis,, who gives the name of Ar- 


vag- 124. Theſe | chias to the murderer of Archilochus. 
are rot the very he 
madig, it is 

675 — on 4 


Duare, ſays 
ſeeleftus exire ab Apolline juſſus eft : Muſarum enim ami- 
Vor. II. 


(43), gui Archilochum occidit Archias à templo quaſi 


 apptaſed without a tnultitude of excuſes am prayem ; and 


the three 
e olicten E, Ig io Aug) of prayed 
75 f 9 2 8 2 SS 7 S\z 4 
++ 4 TO4 Lt YEE 7 8905 5 151 "2-311 Near 
. — 
cum , oeciderat : i. e Archias, who ſlew 


Archiloch bs, was cominanded ae b, Miele to $6 out 
of the temple > for he had killed à fend of the 
** Muſes.” Galen has related the words of the oracle. 
9 (44) Galen, 7: 


| Myo au Neroli xariuran: 184 mz (44). e 4. (44) C 
\ Tha 1s Suaſoria, tom. 2. 


5 Nn | t 
„ Thou murderer of the Muſes ſervant get the out Gf g ne. 
b 535 the Temple. a * 1 pi \ ; * | 4. mr 0 
8 3 310: 5A6t #4 Jad gar vt | Gn 
Apollo has been very much blamed for acknowledg- 
nen p 4 Ter eie e and for having 
y praiſed a Poet w d written ſo many {mu 
ane Ornomais, reprogches ths God gx], On 
gen and Euſebius made uſe of it 3 r a 
Heathens. Türes Trop, ſays Eulebius (46), & 9 proper. Eno 
@v av; Ard AAey Saugen lu Tor "Arxoxp, * T&v- gel. lib. 5. c. 33. 
relatg X&T > j, ef a eppnreAryias a; (46) Ibid. cap. 


(45) Oenoma 
apud — 


| 740 n ras Tis Tofpwr wp vroutireits, ir Toi; dine, eg res- 32. P. 22. 


mIRC x6 ,pnk 2s, 1; ©, Let us add to this how eat- 
« ly Apollo admires Archilochus, a man that has uſed 
* ſuch ſhameful and obſcene expreſſions in his works 
<< againlt women, as a modeſt man cannot bear to 
* hear.” I do not tranſeribe the paſſage of Origen ; 
it may be found in the third . us, in 
the 125 page of the Cambridge Edition, in 1677, _ 

[1] cdrebilochus was, fairly filled in battle.) T have 
already ſaid that Suidas relates this more clearly than 
Plutarch; but I have ſomething more to ſay that is worth 
relating. There is a little treatiſe of Commonwealths, 


aſcribed, to Heraclides : wherein is the order of the 
Prieſteſs of Delphi to the murderer of Archilochus, to 


out of the Temple, with the anſwer of the mur- 

er. This anſwer is an impenetrable Enigma in 
the Latin tranſlation. The tranſlator ſuppoſes this 
murderer. to. anſwer, I am irnocent ; for I kilkd bin 
at a diftance, as the law commands. I will tet down 
the Gr and the Latin (47)- Ax Toy moin (47) Juxta edi- 
Koat d te ixTwe, Toes 0 Sage tru Tyr v9 icy, 39, fronem Wichlat > | 
Mg. rr Ml, GANG. Ah abet Tg. i xh? Cagi ad aal 
n ern. Quidam Corax dickus Archilochum Poetam -> «ng i wa 
interfecit. Itague Pithi ad eum aiebat, exi Templd. Cui monie. — 
is reſpondit, at purus ſum, Rex, eminus enim, ut. lex 
jubet, interfeci (Archilochum). One of my friends who 
is greatly skilled in polite literature (48), confeſſed to (48) Mr. Hz x- 
me, that he never any more than my ſelf, of x1c1vs, whoſe 
an edict that excuſed murderers who killed at a di- <!ogrum may be 
ſtance, and that he did not think any more than my _ _ 
ſelf, that i x · ſignified ei. As he is an intimate the Treatiſe hat 
friend of Gronovius, he conſulted him upon this diffi- Mr. Gronovius 
culty, and this is the anſwer of that learned 18 — - Ley- 
i x v,  lacutio e propria in prælis occaſorum & 31993, un- 
occidentium. Quem 1 40 ferwore _ 2 alia Be . 
machina, vel bellua deprehendens ad Orcum mittit, is Tcuncula Smeti« 
trucidatur is vid: 16 pip, Ita omnes Græci & pre ſer- ana, uam Har- 
tim Polybius, ut libro 1. cap. 34. Kararar ties rag Pocraten indigita- 
97 bs xt291 v0 twp II 4porre. 8 Te (49) ills poppy «hw —. 
tes: guod guidem non ſufficit, nam & in pra multi ty of making a 
poſſunt non pugnamtes occidi, & tamen i xaigay v6 wn. publick acknow- 
Rur ſus eodem libro cap. 57. Tr N ders &th rorfeaire ledgment of Mr. 
daO run rg rf AOK 0 Tus is xd, 10wg Tipi- H | 
Ke reg. There remains no difficulty, after this learn- nding me the 


chilochus was 1410 in fight, according ta the. laws cellent Library. 
r eee een 19 (4g) That is 


KJ He excelled in Iambic verſes, of which he was 
los dint This appeati from thele verſes of Ho- 
race in the XIXth Epiſtle of the 1ſt Book, ver. 23. 

Paria ego primus Jambos : gs watt by. 42004 
Offendi Latic, ee auimeſque ſicutur <* | 
Arcbihcht : MF FIT" ene 


\TTC2 
4 


3 


0 firſt che Romans keen Iambics tau t, The 1 | | 
In numerous ſmoothneſs, and in height of thought, 
461 match d Archilochus.“ | Creech. 


roved in this Ka et 
wor 


rchilochus . we ee 
and Talat had this advantage 
(f) Pindar 2 thoſe,” who had at: this vi victory 
pic. Od. 9. S gf his works f 


Chiliadsof Er2f- had the dis 
ware WH i mat 
the ile of Thi 


ſuch an prop in Mu hong 


But till more clearly from this jig f Pan, 
 Neque quem alium, cuj primus Auctor fuerit, 
wht Wor e Joh eter 1 Acchihbun 
(50) Paterc. 4 reperiemus (50). i. 2 « Nor Hall we find any one 
t. cap. 5+ © to. be abſolutely pare, in that fort of work, of 
e which he is the Author, except Homer and Archi- 
«16chus.” It is mamieſt that this Poer's ſtrength lay 
3 in Iambjes. ' Ex tribus recephHs Ariftarchi nico ferip- 
Th wg —_—_— amborum ad ito maxtine nts Archi- 
e Hbocbur. Suntma In bot vis ehrutionir, cum nie bum 
| breves vidrantsſqut futemtiur, pluri mum fanguinis argue 
nerumum, aden u wideatur quibuſdam quod quoguam mis 
vor oft, materie t in ingenii vitthm (51). fi. e. 
„ the three refeived writers of Iambics in Ari- 
ſtarchus's Judgment the chief is Archilochas. He 
bs has the force of elocution, his ſentences are 
« ſtrong, ſhort, p and nervous, fo that ĩn the opi- 
nion pf ſome, when falls below any other, it is the 
„ fallt of the gen dot bf hi genius.” It is of this 
chen that Paterculgs has made him the inventor“ He 
would have been the inventor alſo of Epick Poeſy, if 
What has bern imputed to Terentianus was true: Doc- 
trine laudem ti Terentianus tribuit, ut & 2 Ver- 
ſuum inventionem, lib. de metri; As ro 86. * 2 * 
tentianus aſcribes the pra him, 
and alſo the invention 177 Epic 12 Tr is thus 
that Faber ſpeaks in his Theſaurus, in the Article of 
Archilochus ; but it is ettfy to ſee, when one conſults 
the p of Terentianus Maurus, that he ſpeaks of 
the le and not of Epick verſes. Beſides, it would 
not be certain that the place which concerns Archilo- 
8 chus made him the inventor of the Epode, if we did 
(cap Of Matius hot learn this truth elſewhere (52). This place might 
Victorinus, Art. Appear a quotation, alled as an example of the 
.Grammat, lib.3- Epode ſpoken of in this place, which is an Hexameter 
+ + + verſe, followed with a half Pentameter ; | 2. . 


th Daum eben tradunt 1. n 
Tic mihi Flacce ſat es. 


1 Fabri obſerves, that the Greeks hat "on fre thi 

hundred years without any other werſes than Hexameters, 

till Archilochus produced others with fo much ſucreſi, 

. that euer) one attempted a different meaſure, whence 

. , the, Greek Poeſy became ſo beautiful by t s, variety of 

4 ) "Menetrivr, Wer; Ffication (53). 

reſentat. en L The bs er his lambic Poems «vere, the better they 

2 p. 245+ 17 * £ * | Cicero inſorms us of this particular, 

— ery ſame thing of his friend Atticus's 

n by iy 2 Ariftepbeni Arc blloebi Jambus, fic la 

600 4 Cicero,” - 3 ma qua que ine widetur (54). i. e. The 

De-. 16.“ Jon ongeſt of your piſtles ſeems to me the beſt, as 

3 My abies of Archilochus did to Ariſtophanes.” 

4 ſame judgment has been made of the orations 
of Demollencs 


melcys 


* 


| , ather. 4, 41 than 4 49s, "with regard 4% mara, 
Th ſhould 3 ver) an examples in the verſes 
A ON a very violent « "con- 


note im the "iſland: of Sicily. 


at the bog pe E | 
ag ro erved 4 which 2 à gain than a e e to morality M. 
Lee t, in the TIE who ſpeak of ſeveral Archilochus's, multiply beings without neceſſity [ N]. 
fans compoſed by Heraclides upon the life 
Para and without doubt we ſhould find hers how he led 2 re 


Arxchilochus an Hiſtorian and Chr 


him under the reign 


another under the 94th 


AR 


eta puts him in | forme! bold tl 
1 ge pom 


e 


that 2 Berens: © 
Hymn'that he made upon Hercules 


F). Phere are very few 


* we /p)D; 
of this Poet (g) we ſhould e 


u Euſeb. Pre. 


* Vide etiam 
8 in Ai. 


{A Colooy of Parians (50. * was an hofbur to be "choſen for / par. Evang 6 


4 2 $39 , Hach xy an. lib. 10, c; 14, 

. a d b abe Lobes, eb died it 

ſea, Here was a tenderneſs, that might have been + 

rendred uſeful ; but he made it into a per- 

nicious maxim, namely; that he would qr | 

lation in wine, und other ſenſual pleaſures, ſeein 

tears could do nb gobd to his dear n law and ha 

ny could not me nn; | 1801 
1 1 0 


Gere Ti + A e ors 1 
Sees, rd. e JoeMlory eien (55): 


£ 


(55) Plutarch. 4 


at ie,, wa wh v4. Exdiend, Pam, 


 & For dy ad brother wart wut flow 'i in vain; > 33.7 
* Nor' can my pleaſures. gie him any pain.” 


The worſt of all is that he made no difficulty of if. 
cing himſelf,” by ſtuffing his Poems with à thou- 
nd filthy reflections upon the fair ſex. Tar bz? 3 
e =p; v. vue, lud, & redes 
tauTor Wepadery warilorres ( M See the uſe that The (56) Plut. 4 Ci. 
odore Beza has made is laſt word in his notes 772/ft. p. 520, 
on the 1 Chapter of St. Matthew. 
[N] Thoſe who ſpeak of ſeveral Arehiloebus's, multi- 
þly beings without neceſſity. ] A paſſage of Euſebius wrong 
underſtood is the cauſe of mention being made of one 
r, to whom 
the impoſtor of Viterbo has had the affurance falſly 
to aſcribe a little book. Thus it ſtands in Euſebius, 
according to the Latin verſion, Licet Archilochus vice. 
mam tertiam Olympiadem . . 4's ſupputet 7). It (57) Evſcb, 7 
is - pretended by this means, that ilochus 279% ad am, 
comptted time ſo as to place Homer in the 23d 
Olympiad. But Scaliger has ſhewn that Ruſebius's 
Greek means only that there are ſome Authors who 
have made Homer and Archilochus flouriſh at the 
ſame time. Goropius Beeanus had already cleared 
this up in the large and curious collection he had 
made upon Archilochus, in order to give a ſull con- 
futation of the ſorgeries of Annius of Viterbo (58). (53) Gorop: Be- 
Here then is Archilochus the pretended Chronologer uus, Origen. 
reduced to mop By Voſſius had better have followed "7: 1b + 
put - Archilochus among — gh 
— Greek Hiſtorians ( (59 T I adds that Scaliger places be found in the 
Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes (60), 3/5/15. Hiſpa- 
without mentioning any further proof. I have not wes of Schon, 
been able to find this in Scaliger's notes, Which are 50 Vado, 4 
quoted by Voſſius, and I believe it is not there. Hilor. Greti, 
Voſſius, in another Book (61), having ſpoken of gur pes. 5: 
Poet Archilochus under the 29th Olympiad, (60) He mount- 
j- but when we go to-1ook for ce g bre g 
him; we only find one Antilochus. Charles Stephens, and 64: Otymyiat, 
Lloyd, Mar Hofman have given us an Archilochus a Vodius, 4k Hip. 
Lacedæmomian Poet, flouriſhing at Rome under Tullus G7<cis, pas · ö. 
Hoſtilius, and another | Antilochus ſon of Neſtor, flain (51) Voſs, 4 


at the iege of Troy by Memnon. Theſe are all chi- , Ce 
mem: the laſt was named · Archilechus: and a ſmall 
1 There are wery few of his aver bs pr abr abb 
.] court of the firſt Kings of Rome was no 

atre for Greek Poets. e of 


Pag+ 14. 


of attention would make one recolle& chat the 
'The- 

ſe t 
faults are ir :Caleyin. . | 


"-« ARCHIMEDES, a celebrated ue vas born at Syracuſe a city of wide” 


(a) Plutarch. iz that city (a). 
Aal. the engines he inyented,. 
0% See Livi, Marcellus (H). At the taking 


He was a relation and friend 
His skill in 1 has rendered him famous in hiſtory : fo 
Syracuſe was a long ti 
of that city, this noble dere commanded his 


Hiero, the 7 4 


defended When it was e 
ers 


= J Piuenseh, ir to have a particular regard. to the wa of Archimedes. But this care was in vain, 


Marcello. 


for he was llain Wt 


.N 173 48 4 


ſoldier, Who did 


ot mt 


i . 


4 [7] He was flain by a foldier, aubo did not know 708 1. 


(1) In Marcelb. 1 Plutarch (1) is very particular in the relation 


ney we: _— 


He is aid to have 
| formed a We make 


uſe of the tranſla-· 


r give Marcellus N 


. 
« ge (2), way” greateſt concern, was the, unhappy te — * 1 


* 66 of pag. 227. 


Ye '\ n 


„ Nen Mus 


(2) Lil 
Cap. 31 


(3) I 


tario, 1 


Wy 


E Picuri 
docente, 


(3) In Commen- 


fario, Ne ſuavi- 


3 KG: 


formed. a glaf fp 
the heavenly bodies were ſhewn 
cloſe attention to Mathematical 


* 
1 S« + 4 +% z % ; "9% 


„of Archimedes, \ who-was at that time in his luft- 
um, and his mind, as well as eyes, Ow: and 
«« interit upon ſome geometrical”. that he nei- 
<< ther heard che noiſe and hidrry: of the Rortians; nor 
perceived that the city was taken. In this tranſport 
« of ſtudy and contemplation, a ſoldier came ſudden- 


ly upon him, and commanded him to follow him 


th Marcellus ; which he refufing to do till he had 
* finiſhed his Problem, and fitted it for demonſtration; 
* the ſoldier, in a rage, drew his ſword and ran him 
* through. Others write, that Archimedes ſeeing a 
« ſoldier come with-a drawn ſword to kill him, en- 
«© treated him to hold his Hand one moment, that he 
* might not die with the rt of having left his 
Problem unfiniſhed, and the demonſtration imper- 
*© fe ; but that the ſoldier, without any regard, either 
to his Problem or Demonſtration; killed him im- 
% mediately,, Others again write, that as Archime- 
des was ing ſome mathematical inſtruments in 
* a box to Marcellus, as fun-dials; ſpheres, and an- 
«« gles, with which the eye might meaſure the mag- 
<< nitude of the Sun's body, ſome ſoldiers met him, 
and believing there was gold in it, flew him. But 
«<< what is moſt certain, and wherein all Hiſtorians 
agree, is, that Marcellus was extremely concerned 
at his death; that he would not ſo much as look 
«© upon his murderer, deteſting him as an execrable 
« villain; and that having made a diligent enquiry 
« after his relations, he granted them his protection, 
and ſhewed them many ſignal favours upon his ac- 
* count.” Livy (2) fays he was ſlain by a ſoldier, 
who did not know who he was, whilſt he was draw- 
ing ſchemes in the duſt; that Marcellus was griev- 
ed at his death, and took care of his funeral; making 
his name at the fame time a protection and honour 
to thoſe who could claim being related to him. Ar- 
chimedem memoriæ proditum eft, in tanto tumultu, quan- 
tum capta urbs in difeurſu diripientium militum ciere 
poterat, intentum formis quas in pulvere deferipſerat, 
ab ignaro milite, quis et, interfetum. Mgęre ia 
Marcellum tuliſſe, ſepulturague curam habitam & 
propinquis etiam inguiſitis honori pra ſidiogue nomen ac 
memoriam ejus fuiſſe 3 
FBY He is ſaid to have formed a glaſs ſphere c.] 
Claudian has an Epigram on this invention: 


ter in pars cum cerneret ætbera vitro, 
TV. & ad ſuperos talia dicta dedit ; 
Hurcine mortalis progreſſa potentia cure ? 
Fam meus in fragili luditur orbe labor. 
Jura poli, rerumgue fidem, legeſque deorum, 

Ecce Syracuſuus tranſtulit arte ſenex. 
Incluſus variis famulatur ſpiritus aftris, 
Et vi vum certis motibus urget opus. 
Percurrit proprium mentitus fignifer annum, 

Et fimulata novo Cynthia menſe redit. | 
| Famgque ſuum wolvens audax induſtria mundum 
Gaudet & humana fidera mente regit. 
Quid falſo in ſontem tonitru Salmonea. miror ? 
nul nature parva reperta manns. 
„ Wh 3 e 
« When in a glaſs's narrow a8 
ſove ſaw the fabrick of th * Mind, 
% He ſmil'd and ſaid, can mortal's art alene 
Our heav'nly labour mimick with their own ? 
„The Syracuſian's brittle world contains 
« Th' eternal law, which thro' all nature reigns. 

„ Fram'd by his art ſee Stars unnumber'd burn, 
And in their courſes rolling orbs return. 
His Sun'thro' varibus ſigns deſcribes; the year, 

And ev*ry month'his mimick Moons appear. 

Our rival's laws lis little Planets bind. 

And rale their motions with a human mind. 

„ Salmonius could. dür thunder imitate, 
* But Archimedes can a world create. 


tej He war remantible for an extraerdinary choſe 


attention to mathematical ſtudies, and a ſingular delight 
in them. ] Plutarch (3) tells us © he uſed to be carried 


phere, wich a ſurprizing 
B J. He 


y 


We have , ſeveral of his works . preſerved, though many are loſt [DJ. 
| aries ile 4 ( ech dave ory re ot, nos 20 o * 


e 


enptum, neue 


-workmanſHip; Wherein the” möffbns of 
was remarkable for an extraordi 


nary 
and a ſingular "delight in them [ Ct. 


\ - 1 : 


\ 


© to the baths by force, and whilſt the ſervants were 
*« anointing him, he would be drawing lines upon his 
* body. It is ſaid that having one; day diſcovered, 
by the effuſion of the water on his going” into the 
*« bath, a method of finding out the quantity of gold 
in a crown (g), he leaped" out, and as if infpired on 
«©. a ſudden by ſome divine fury, he 3 ] 
„ ing, I have found it. Ne 5 e Tay" da- 
yp pad THY roo av Nd e Hegαν,i’,ẽ UF 6 5 int 
Tis gn] Fraps Te xine 75 gh, & due, 
w; Qa'ow, is Thy irigys ru; i,, rw 703 gu von - 
rec ela i Hos nr i ,ñ t hr Body, Eipnce. 
[D] We have ſeveral of bit works p rere, the 
many eh 7 Thoſe which remain are, aw? 73; 
e Sa- 2 U e SSA 8, two" books of” the Sphere 
and Cylinder: ade witynoic, the' Dimenſihn of a Cir- 
cle: dxuridus iropperion bl vii pe Bapay ict ix, Cen- 
avity or &quipotderants : Tf) Kb, xa} 
of Sphirdids and Comoi di: iy} ialiewy, of 
ſpiral Lines: rerpwywntug Nb, the arature 
of a Parabola : yaywmiris, of the Number of the Sand © 
Til v 6» mbor, of Bodies that float on flu. A: 
mongſt thoſe works of Archimedes which are loſt, we 
may reckon the deſcriptions of ſuch inventions as we 
can gather from himſelf, and other ancient Authors, 
theſe are 1, rel vis cee, A Method 10 difeitber” the 
mixture 3 and 
tells us, that · Hiero King of Syracuſe having a mind 3 
to make an offering to the Gods of a golden cron, 
agreed to — —— price, and weigh- 
ed out the gold to the maker, who brought one 
* home of the fall weight. © It was aſterw diſco- 
*« vered; that a quantity of the gold was ſtolen and made 
up with a like weight of ſilver. Hiero being very 
angry at this impoſition, -defired Archimedes to take 
into conſideration, by what method ſuch a fraud 
might be diſcov for the future. Whilſt he 
* was engaged in the folation of this difficulty, he 
happened to go into the bath, where obſerving that 
«© quantity of water overflowed, equal to the bulk 
of his body, it immediately occurred to him, that 
« Hiero's queſtion might be anſwered by a like me- 
* thod, on which he leaped out and ran homewards, 
„e crying tym, dans. He then made two maſles; 
« each of equal weight with the crown, one of gold 
„ and the other of ſilver. When he had done this; 
Che filled a large veſſel to the brim with water, and 
put the ſilver maſs into it; upon which à quantity 
% of water overflowed, equal to the bulk of the maſs. 
« Then taking the maſs out, he filled up the veſſel 


again, meaſuring the water exactly, which he 
in. This ſhewed\ him what n 


ſwered to a certain weight of ſilver. Then he 
<< tried the in like manner, and ſound that it 
* cauſed a quantity of water to overflow; the 
1 er leſs in bulk than the filver, tho“ of the 
* weight. Then he filled the veſſel a third time; 
* and putting in the crown itſelf, he found that it 
** cauſed more water to overflow, than | the, golden 
<© maſs of the fame weight; whence he compute 

% mixture of filver with the gold, and fo mani e 
« diſcoveted the fraud.” Hie Syracufii autths regia 
potefbate,  rebus bene; geſtis, rum auream coronam' voti- 
dan, diis immortalibus in quadam fan, conftituifſet po- 
nendam, immani pretio locawit faciendam,. & aurum 
al ſacini appentit- rettempoti.” I ad tenipus, 5 us 
manufattum ſubtiliter, regi approbavit, & ad ſacùma 


dus corone viſus eft præſtitiſſe. Poſteaquam indi- 
pondus fu of pref 


cium eft. fa tum,  dempto., auro tan argent in id 
22 opus mix ee, indignatus Hicru Je con-' 
n, neue inveniens. qua ratione id fintum:depre+' 
henderet, rogavit , Archimedem,. uti in ſe ſumeret\ fibi de 
eo. cogitationem. Tune is. cum haberet eius rei cur gur, 
caſu. venit in balneum, ibique cum. im ſalium de 


 animadvertit quantum corpgris fi in eo infideret, tan- 


tum aque extra falium effiuere.  ltaque: cum ejun rei ras 
tionem explicationis offendifſet, non eft moratus, ſed exi- 
Juit gaudio motus de folio, & nudus vadens domum 
verſus, ſignificabat clara voce invveniſſe quod — 

| am 


4) See the noth 


fiboer in a crytun: Vittuwius (5) (5) Vitruv. I. 9 
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monument had a ſphere and à cylinder caryed on it El. 
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Tum wer) ex d inventionis ingreſſu duas dicitur fee. 


3 <2 * — 5 x 4 . 

a bod vins N kJ + 

| : 
19 


| 1 4 Hani 1 | 
arten. wrd Arnd, tos wings ih a0. 


rc. une. 


12 7 e eee 3461.5 0 
f maſſas equo \portlere, "quo eriam fuorat corona, wha ee 4 The Teirate, of Tylrwacer, of the power of 


auro, tlteram ex argento. Cum ita feciſſet, vas am- 
plum ad ſumma labra implevit aqua, in quo demiſit 
argenteam maſſam. Cujus quanta magnitudo in vaſe 
depreſſa eft, tantum aquz it. La 'exempta maſſa, 
quants minus fuctum ſuerat 'refudit, fextario menſus, 
ut coden modo qua prius furrat ad Inbra zquatitur. ita 
ex e invenit, quantum ad certum pondus argenti certa 
agu menfura reſponderet, Cum id expertus efſet, tum 
auream maſſam fimiliter pleno vaſe dimifit, & ea exem- 
pta, cadem ratione menſura addita, invent ex agua non 
tantum _ defluxiſfſe, ſed tantum minus, quantum minus 
magno corpore eodem 'pondere auri maſſa eſſet quam ar. 
genti. Poſtea wero repleto vaſe in eadem aqua ipſa co 
rona demiſſa, invenit plus aqua defluxifſſe in coronam, 
quam in auream eodem pondere maſiam, & ita ex en 
quod plus defluxerat aque in corona quam in maſſa, a. 
tiocinatus, deprehendit argenti in auro mixtionem, & ma- 


nifeftum furtum redemptoris. * 


F 


2: The Kg or Ks xAw was an * — — 
n. Aurr- water out of places where it ſtagnated. Athenæus { 

—— lib. 5- ſpeaking of the prodigious ſhip that was built by the 

order 8 Hiero, tells us that © Archimedes invented 

« an engine called Cochlion, by means of which the 

« hold, notwithſtanding its depth, could be drained 

„ by one man. H + @rrAis e Babe; ri nou 

Ive; d vos dds ir, dos aN, Ace 

7) Diod. Sicul. s0pe des. Dioderus Siculus (7) informs us, that Archi- 

E 5. medes invented the Cochlea, to drain Egypt, which 

by a wonderful mechaniſm would empty the water 

66. « from any depth. 'AmTourleos yu Tus pur 7 bo - 

K 

6 Euparxyrlog oper, & rn raf b, 1G Amen. A 0 

red ram Tux; is 70 meagre pong Tb cenvles 

1 ubm TO FO) aratnpuryot, 5 rer wal Cyr i re- 

yo! pos Thx The ipyacias p or, Oihorizror f' 9. 

To; 2e opyanu x69" bre, dic Ths TUX000% ip 

clas Tr Ar ing wrapper tire peu Ss, ) Ta T0 ge- 

ra ⁰ proguc pads bn AD Thos v dc , fxxuires 

Gave e ay Tis x0 rag red rer die, od 

po yer by. Twroi:, AAA xi in TNA FOIA αονν , 

les Cee KU FATE) Thy eiue ; 

ED The oe by 2 of which 2 to 

8 . Athenzus (8) unched Hiero's great ſhip, Kr 

. ane xt Tue, To TwW4urchTey q, e ( 1 Ix A as 


ARCHIMELUS, a Greek Poet, flouriſhed in the time of Hiero Kin 
(AY: which appears by the preſent, he received from this Monarch. He had made an 
igious bulk, that Hiero had built (a). This Epi- 


pigram in praiſe of a ſhip of a prod 


which Tzetzes (9) gives a hyperbolical relation. 


Ka; 75 TpiuTaru wixary x M, x uαον 
| Dwripuipioghidynrc AAB hne, dh wt. 
f | | 


2 The Machines he uſed in the defence of Syra- 
againſt Marcellus. Of theſe we have a large ac- 
count in Polybius, Livy and Plutarch. 1 + © 
6. His Burning-Glaſſes, with which he is aid to 
have {et fire to the Roman gallies o). N 7 (10) Id-m, 1d. 
7. His Pneumatic and Hydraulic Engines, of which Galen. / . 
he wrote books, according to 'Fzetzes (T1). | wre, lib. z. 


— TRA TR 1 rr - 
Kan 247% 5 & yigere; rar gc Ae. 
8. The Sphere: See the note [BJ. | 
5 His monumont had u ſphere and a cylinder carved 
on it.) This remarkable monument, Tully informs 
us, was quite unknown at Syracuſe in his time, being 
overgrown with buſhes.” But when he was Quzſtor 
there, he found it out and cauſed the palace to be 
cleared. There was an inſcription upon it, but the 
latter part of all the verſes was conſumed. Cijjus ego 
Quæſtor, ſays he (1 2), ignoratum ab Syracuſanis, 
N ommins negarent, ſeptum undique, 2 veſtitum Ve- lib. 5. 
pribus, & dumetis indagavi — Tenebam enim 
guoſdam ſenariolos, quos in ejus monuments efſe inſcrip- 
tos acceperam z ui | declarabant, in ſummo ſepulchro 
ſpharam 4% pofitam cum cylindro. Ego autem, cum 
omnia colluſtrarem oculis (ft enim ad portas Agragia- 
nas magna frequentia ſepulchrorum) animaduerti colu- 
mellam non multum e dumis eminentem, in qua inerat 


Sphere figura, & cylindri. Atque ego flatim Syracu- 


(9)T zetzes, C47 
2. Hiſt. 3 3 


cu (12) Cic. Tyſc. 


Janis ¶ erant autem principes mecum) dixi; me illud ip- 


Jum arbitrari efſe, quod quererem. Immiſſi cum fal- 
cibus multi. purgarunt & apparuerunt 3 Quo — | 
patęfactus effet aditus, ad adverſam baſim acceſſimus, 
apparebat epigramma exefis poſterioribus partibus Vr fi- 
culorum, dimidiatis frre. Ita nobiliſfima Gracie civi- 


tas, quondam wero etiam doctiſſi ma, ſui civis unius acu- 


ti//emi monumentum ignoraſſet, niſi ab homine Arpinate 
aidiciſſet. 3 Ts 


g of Syracuſe 


(4) See the de- 


be) The Admi- gram was worth a thouſand buſhels of corn to him, which this Prince ſent to him to A d 


ral of this "* the Pirum (b). Here then is a Poet to be ranked with 
for a Sonnet. of the humour of the Admiral de Foieuſe (c). 


Balzac, Entrct. 8. 


A] He flouriſhed in 'the time of Hiero King of Sy- 
— That is, about the year of — 25 
the 436th Olympiad. It is probable that he lived at 
Athens, ſince the corn that was given him for a pre- 
ſent was carried to Pixzum, I am ſurpriſed that Voſ- 
Gus. ſhould ſorget that there was ſuch Poet as this: 


 ARCHIROTA"TALEXANDER) [4], Abbot of Olivet (a), was of Naples; he 


thoſe f h Atheneus, book 
| „pag. 206. 
ole few, W] o have found men 5 ps-206. 
| ag , . 


the reward for his Epigram made him remarkable. 

Athenzus has preſerved the 18 verſes for which he was 

ſo largely paid (1). Monſieur Catherinot has not re- (1) Athen. lib. f. 
lated faithfully the reward.  Archimelus, ſays he (2), pag. 209. 

was regaled by King Hiero with fir thouſand buſhel; (> N Mu 
of corn,” for an Epigram of 20 wer ſes upon his ſhip. DICE ; 


Pr | (a) A fort of 
compoſed among other Books, a Callettton of the Actions of the Rings mentioned in . 


ture [B], and dedicated it to the 
She rewarded him with a 


Queen of Poland, Bonna Sforza, who was then at Bari. 
nſion for life” of 300 ctowns a year. He lived a hundred 


and twenty years (5) : M. Konig makes him to flouriſh in 1636, and attributes to him (4) Lancelot 4 


a Commentary upon the Books of Samuel; and of the Rings, and a treatiſe upon the vow Pon p 987 o 


of Poverty. 
bee ALEXANDER.) Lancelot de Perouſe ſays in the 
0 of his work intitled Chi Pindovina 2 Javio, that 
this Author's name was Alexander: but in the mar- 
gin and table of contents he calls him Agoſtino. 
(LJ A Colleion ef the Action, of the Ming, 
ed in Scripture.) This work was com- 
in Italian. I do not know whether it is the 
ſame with that which is m_ Pf fopra diverſe 


S- 4 


4 


ar Kaen: 1 believe ik. qughgte be .] 


W' the book intitled, 
Cb [indovinat 
Luoghi della ſacra Scrittura, The Oxford Catalogue 
expreſſes its being divided into two „the firſt of 
which was printed at Florence, in 1581, in 8vos and 
the ſecond, at the ſame place, in 1583, in_8vo. In 
the ſame Catalogue we ſee that the treatiſe de Yoto 
Paupertatis T at Florence in 1580 in g vo, and 
that the Author of theſe three books was named Alex 


"I - | 
1 4 * * 
i : * * 4 
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 &ARCHYTAS of Tatentum, was the ſon of Mneſaforas; or according to Ariſtox- 


emis, of Heſtiæus (a). 


He was a Philoſopher of the Pyt 


199 


hagoræan ſect, and-a' famous (=) Diog. Laert. 


Aſtronomer and Geometrician, His doubling the cube is mentioned by Eutocius, and“ At. 


he was almoſt the firſt that brought down the Mathematicks to human uſes (5). 
commanded the army ſeven times, and was never defeated. There are two Epiſtles pre- 


ſerved in Diogenes 


He (6) Whiſfton, 
Introduction to 


9 . | | 4 i ; Fuclid's E. k 
jus, one from Achytas to Plato, and another from Plato to «i. Load. tho, 
Archytas. He is faid to have made a wooden Pigeon that could fly (c). He was caſt !7'9 ett, 


away in the Adriatic Sea, and thrown on the ſhore of Apulia [4]. 


() He is men- mentions three of this name; beſides our Archytas ; one of Mitylene, a Malician ; ano- 
taxed by vino ther a Writer on Agriculture (4) ; à third, an Epigrammatiſt. 


and Columella. | 
[A] He was caft awdy in the Adriatic Sea, ani 
thrown on the ſhore of Apulia.] We ſind this in Ho- 
Horat. Od. Tace (1); for that Poet being an Epicurean takes occaſion 
1 15. 1. to ridicule Archytas, on his knowledge in Aſtrology, 


Geometry, and the Pythagorean Philoſophy : 
Te maris & terre num carentis artnæ 
Men ſorem cohibet, Archyta, f 
Pulveris exigui prope littus parva Matinum 
Munera : nec quidguam tibi prodeſt = 
Aerias tentaſſe domos, animogue rotundum 
Percurriſſt polum, muriturb. 


« What ſands make up the ſhore minutely teach, 

* And count as far as number's ſelf could reach 

* What did it profit that thy nimble foul '  .' 
Had travell'd Heav'n, and oft ran round the Pole; 
«© Purſu'd the motions of the rowling light, 


When death came on, and ſpread a gloomy night.” 
HP __ Creech. 
And a little after, 


Me quogue devexi rapidus comes Orionis 
Ihe Notus obruit undis. 


That 15; SUR tas 
« A narrow grave by the Matmian ſhore. _ 
„  Confines thee now, and thou canſt have no more. 
% Ah learn'd Archytas, al how ſmall for thee, 
© Whoſe won@rous mind could meaſure Earth and 


« Sea? 


That is; 


7 A boiſterous ſtorm my ſeeble tackling tore, 
* And left mie naked on th' Illyrian ſhore : 


Creech. 


© ARDSHIR ſurnamed Dirdz deft, Artaterxes Lonfimarius,] King of Perſia. See 


BAHMAN. 


ZARDSHIR [or ARTAXERXES,] ſurnamed Babegän, King of Perſia, was the 
Prince who put an end to the Parthian monarchy, and reſtored the empire to the Per- 


fians 3 or, as the Oriental Hiſtorians 
_ Aſhghan, and founded a fourth royal 
Perſia till that country was conquered by the Arabs. 


reſs it, wreſted the crown from the race of 
mily, named Saàſanians, who held the throne of 
He was the ſon of a private perſon, 


though deſcended, as is generally ſuppoſed, from a King of Perſia of the ſecond race 
A}, by the daughter of Babec, Governor of the Province of Farſiftan, or Proper Per- 
ia, under Ardawin, the reigning Prince at that time; and had the ſurname of Babegan 


(«\ Khondemirz; from his maternal grandfather (a). 
e Tarik Gori- 


deb, & Bina 
Kr.. 


Young Ardſhir 


ing of an excellent natural dif 
ſition, and educated with the utmoſt care, made fo extraordinary a proficiency in all the exer- 
ciſes becoming a perſon of his birth, that the King hearing of it, would needs fee him; and 


being greatly pleaſed with his behaviour, ordered him for the future to be brought up with his 
own children. One day, as Ardſhir accompanied the Princes to a hunting match, the King 


followed them to ſee what paſſed, and finding Ardſhir far ſurpaſſed his own ſons in 8 | 
and dexterity, as well in uſing the bow as in managing his horſe, conceived a jealouſy 


of 


him, and reſolved to ſend him from court, and accordingly gave him the command of ſome 


troops in a diſtant Province. 


There he continued till he received the news of his grand- 


father Babec's death, upon which he returned to court to beg his government, but could not 
obtain it; Ardawan having deſigned it for his eldeſt ſon. About this time the King had 
a dream, which, as he was told by thoſe whom he conſulted thereon, portended that 
ſome fugitive from his court ſhould deprive him of his crown. A young woman in the 
King's ſeraglio gave notice to Ardſhir, with whom ſhe held a private correſpondence, 


of this dream and its interpretation, and 


perſuaded him to make his eſcape with her, 


building great hopes on what was thereby foretold. Ardawan was acquainted with their 
flight, and began to fear the accompliſhment of his dream. Ardſhir, on the other hand, 
being arrived at Iſtakhr, the capital of Farſiſtan, was extremely well received by his 
grandfather's friends [B], who waited on him in great numbers, and offered to riſk their 
lives and fortunes in his ſervice; ſo that in a little time he was in a condition to make 
open war againſt the King's ſon, who bore the ſame name with his father, and was then 
Governor of the Province. Several battles were fought between them, but the laſt was 


deciſive, young Ardawan being ſlain therein. On the news of this defeat, the King him- 


[4] He u the fon of a private perfen,” thi defeend- 


ſelf 


ed, as is generally ſuppoſed, from a King of Perfia' of the 
(% Lobb a1 Second race,] Some (1) call Ardſhir's father Safin ; but 
fawarikh, others (2) tay Saſan was the name of his grandfather, who 
of und Gozi- was lineally deſcended from another of the ſame name, 
kits « * I ſon to Bahman the ſixth King of the race of the Caya- 
deraie. nians. Hiſtorians add, that this Saſan, having either 
(3) Al Beidawi, voluntarily reſigned his right of ſucceſſion, to lead a 
ener — religious and contemplative life, or being diſinherited 
Sce the Arti 4 
of Bax left Perſia, and retired into a foreign country, whence 
and KHAMA- one of his poſterity returning, entred into the ſervice 


11 Von. II. 


in favour of his daughter Khamäni (3), 


togenes Laertius Ib. 10. cap. 12. 


of Babec, and, as ſome ſay (4), kept his ſheep ; but (4) Lobb al ta- 


his maſter ſoon diſcovered ſuch good qualities in him, Khaendemir 


that he gave him his only daughter in marriage (5). 
[B] Ardfbir was extremely well received by his 
grandfather*s friends.) The reaſon of this favourable 
reception, and the people's ſo readily embracing Ard- 
ſhir's party, was the great reſpect they had for the 
memory of Babec, who had governed them with great 
juſtice and humanity, and exerciſed none of | 
violences and 


the race of Aſhghan were ſo infamous (6). 
C ce 


(5) Supra citati 
biftorict, 


Hezärfen. 


rannical acts for which the Princes of (6) Al Beidawi, 


ubi ſupra. 


AR E 


194 
ſelf marched againſt Ardſhir with all his forces, but had no better fortune than his ſon, 
loſing the battle and his life at the ſame time, Ardſhir aſter this victory, which re- 

ſtored him the throne of his anceſtors, took the title of Sh4binſþdb, i. e. King of Kings; 

or Emperor, and extended his conquielts on every ſide, This Prince is ſaid to have 
Pers all military and civil virtues in ſo high a degree, that he became the model of 
ſuch of his ſucceſſors as had the good of their people at heart: and in reality, his great 
atchievements in war, tho* hiſtory ſpeaks of them in general only, the number of mag- | 
nificent cities which he built, the 2 5 laws and regulations which he made in the ſtate (5), 65) as w de 
and the writings which he left behind him [C], give us an idea of a moſt accompliſhed wer mas 
Printe. To ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the crown, he married the daughter of gen, = d. 
Ardawan, his predeceſſor ; but that Princeſs not being able to put off the affection ſhe Bina 
bore to her own family, and having a ſecret averſion for the King her husband, laid  * 
a deſign to poiſon him, and to ſet, one of her brothers on the throne : her plot, howe- 
ver, was diſcovered, and ſhe was found guilty, and delivered to one of the chief miniſters to 
be put to death. The miniſter, going to execute his orders, found the Queen to be with 
child, and conſidering that the King his maſter had no iſſue, reſolved to ſpare her life, to 
preſerve him an heir; and ſhe being delivered of a ſon, he brought the child up privately, 
and took great care of his education, till he at Jaſt preſented him io the ki | he 


ing, as 
was exerciſing himſelf at mall on horſeback according to the Perfian cuſtom, and diſ- 


covered the ſecret to him. The King received his ſon with much pleaſure, and having 


(c) Idem, apud * * 
(-) dem, . commended the miniſter's 
Orient. pag. 125. 


„and rewarded him proportionably to his ſervice, or- 


2 dered the young Prince, who was named Shàbur, or Sapores, to be treated in all reſpects 


Nodbam al 
tawwarikh, MS. 
(A) Iidem, He- 
garfen, MS. 


(d) [D}, as the 
ht Bi 


[CJ] The writings which he left behind him.) He 
wrote a Gar nãmeb, or Journal of his life, in which 
he ſet down his expeditions, conqueſts, private acti- 
ons, and even his diſcourſe, without any diſguiſe ; for 
he had fo great an abhorrence to flattery, that he 
appointed one of his court to examine him every 
morning, and make him give an account of all he 
had faid or done the preceding day. 

Beſides theſe Commentaries, he alſo left another 
work, entitled Adab al aiſh, or Rules of liſt, for the 


according to his quality, and declared him his ſucceſſor (c). 


Ardſhit reigned thirty years 


Hiſtorians agree; for the fourteen laſt of which he had been ſove- 
all Afia, or, as the Perſians expreſs it, of the fourth part of the world (e). 


(e) Al Reidawi 
1617 — 8 
uſe of his ſucceſſors and ſubjects. This book Nuſhirwau, 
one of his ſucceſſors, ordered to be copied and publiſh- 


ed, to re-eſtabliſh good order and policy in his domi- 
nions (7). 


1 1 
D Ardfbir reigned thirty years. ] atychius 2, D. Habe. 
places this Frince's reign too early, making him con- Billioth. Oriers, 


temporary with the Emperor Commodus ; whereas he 3 


obtained not the crown of Perſia, at the ſooneſt, beſore 


the reign of Caracalla, in the beginning of the third 
Century. | 


FARETAUS of Cappadocia was a Phyſician of the Sect of the Pneumatiſts (a). ( This wn #rt 


Authors differ very much about the age in which he lived. Some 


5) Voſſins, d& of Auguſtus Cæſar 
3 cap. 


diſcovered by Mr. 


place him in the time x Clerc, Hi. 


„others after Galen [BJ. Voſſius (b) is one of thoſe who make { Meine, 


13. him veryantient, and founds his conjecture on our Author's uſing the Tonic dialect, which Part 2. liv. 4- 


5 Set. 2. chap. 3. 


as this learned Critic obſerves, was out of uſe long before the time of the Cæſars. But 
he is evidently miſtaken [ CJ. It is more probable that he lived under Trajan or Adrian (DJ. 
| e 


[4] Some place him in the time uftus Car ſar.] 
(1) Linden. re- Mercklin (1) ſays he lived under 8 
novat. p. 87. and at the ſame time, by a moſt unaccountable blun- 

der, makes him contemporary with Strabo, who flou- 
riſhed under Tiberius, and with Gregory Naziarizen, 
who flouriſhed under Valens and Theodoſius. 

LB] Others place him after Galen.) Thoſe who hold 
this opinion, found it chiefly on Galen's not having 
mentioned Aretæus. They think he would haxdly 
have paſſed him over in ſilence, if he had written beſore 
| his time, becauſe he is ſo frequent in the mention of 
(2) Le Clerc, other Pneumatiſts. To this it is anſwered (2), that we 
Hiſt. de 1a Medi- have not all the works of Galen, and s that it is 


cine, Part 2+ lin. not poſſible he ſhould quote all the Phyſicians that 
an 2 him. It he enough for kim to ſpea 

of the chief of each ſect, and ſo to quote only A- 

thenæus and Archigenes, who were the moſt . 

and held the firſt pigs among the Pneumatiſts. They 

might alto have been contemporaries, and ſo Galen 

(3) Wigan, de could not have quoted him. It is farther obſerved (3), 

Aretæi ætate, tius 

are ſo like the writings of Aretæus, that we ſind in 

them not only the ſame method of cure, but alſo the 

ſame deſcriptions and obſervations, expreſſed almoſt 

in the very ſame words. Hence it is no wonder, if 

the fame of Archigenes, who practiſed Phyſick at 
Rome itſelf, * that of Aretzus, who was 
a more obſcure pefſon, and wrote in a lefs faſhiona- 
ble 37 

In Amenitat, LC] Vu is miſtalen.] Mr. Menage (4) has ſhewn 

F. that che Tonic Dialect "mn uſed 3 105 the time 

ſuppoſed by this Author. For Arrian wrote in it, as 

alfo one Cephalo, who, as well as Arrian, lived under 

Adrian, and is quoted by Suidas: it was uſed allo by 


* 


that the fragments of Archigenes, preſetved in Attius, 


the Article of 
* ATHEN ZEUS 


Dionyſus Mileſius, a contemporary of Philoftratus, 
who lived under Severus. But what puts this out of 
diſpute, is that it appears from Aretæus himſelf, that 
he did not live beſore the time of Nero: ſor he men- 
tions the Antidote of Vipers, which was the invention ; 
of Andromachus, Nero's Phyſician (5). (5) See the Art. 
[D] Tt is more probable that he lived under Trajan = — ogp a 
or Adrian.] The knowledge of his ſect proves, that 
he muſt have lived after Athenæus the founder of it, 
who is thought to be contemporary with Pliny, who 
flouriſhed- under Veſpaſian. He is quoted by that Di- 
oſcorides, who was Author of the Eaporiſia, and de- 
dicated his book to Andromachus. There were three 
Authors who bore the name of Dioſcorides. Ihe 
firſt was ſurnamed Phacas, and lived in the time of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, with whom he was acquaint- 
ed. The ſecond was the famous Author of the books 
on the Materia Medica; he was ſurnamed Anazar- 
bus, and wrote his books, in all probability, under 
the reign of Veſpaſian. The third, ſurnamed Alex- 
andrinus and Junior, is ſaid by Galen to have lived a 
little before his time. The firſt can by no means be 
ſuppoſed to have lived till the time of Nero, whoſe 
Phyſician Andromachus was. And the ſtyle and gar 
ner of writing is ſo unlike what we find in the books 
on the Materia Medica, that we can hardly fi 
them to be the compoſition of the ſecond Dioſcorides. 
It muſt then be the third, that wrote theſe Expori/ta, 
and lived a little before the time of Galen, who was 
born about the 15th year of Adrian. Andromachus 
the Archiater had a ſon of the ſame name, who might 
bo the perſon to whom the Ewjorifla were dedicated. 
hus I think it is certain that our Aretæus muſt-have 
lived between the teign of Veſpaſian and the 3 
I 


(tr) 
Pet 


daR 
* in 


1E. 


Arti- 
0 


ARE 


We have. had but few editions of this 


end of the reign of Adrian: and it ſeems to me very 
probable that it was under 'Frajan, in whoſe reign Ar- 
. Chigenes alſo flouriſhed, who was contempo- 
with Aretæus. 

E] We have had but few editions of this valuable Wri- 
ter.) The firſt was a Latin Tranſlation by Junius Paulus 
Craſſus, Proſeſſor at Padua; printed at Venice in 1552, 
in 4to. In this edition the ſecond, third; fifth, fixth 
ſeventh chapters of the ſecond book Twi xporndy 
dn Streits are wanting. The firſt edition in 
Greek was that of Jacobus Goupylus, printed at Paris 
by Turnebus, in 1554, in 8vo. The ſame year a 
6) Dr. Wigan new edition of the tranſlation of Craſſus was publiſh- 
Gb als dne. ed, With Annotations by G. M. F. (6) : to this edi- 
nymous author tion there was added alſo a verſion of the five books, 
was Goupy1u®* omitted in the former edition by Craſſus. It was print- 
4 ref — 1 ed at Paris, in 8yo (7). This edition was reprinted 
rms it was by H. Stephens, in his Medice Artis Principes (8), but 

Celfus Craſſus, without the Annotations. Aſter this, a new edition 
the fon of Jun" the verſion! of Craſſus came out, reviſed by himſelf, 
Gebe, with a-tranſlation alſo of the five books, which he 
G Halen Pute- bad omitted in his firſt edition (9). It was publiſhed 
enum. after his death by his ſon. In! the year 1603, there 
(8) Ar 1567 came out a Greek and Latin edition (10), in folio, by 
io fol, ap, Heniſchius. Who pretends to have collated three Ma- 
228 nuſcripts, the Venetian, the Bavarian and the Augu- 
1581, in 4t0- ſtan: but, as Dr. Wigan (11) obſerves, tho“ he had 
His Epiſtle to the jnſpected theſe three Manuſcripts, yet he does not 
_— dated ſeem to have amended _ text in any one place, 
* and has even tranſeri the typographical er- 
, rors in the edition of Goupylus, and ſuffered ſeveral 
Georgium Wille - new ones to creep in, at the ſame time has left 
rum. the Latin verſion without the leaſt emendation. 
= - lat. Nlerelelin (1 2) 2 — in —_ =_ —. i 
\ Linden. re- At Paris in 4to, without aſſigning any date, ays 
— p. 87. 2; it is :luſtrated with the — a of Peter Petit: 
but there is good reaſon to believe this edition never 


r95 


valuable writer E J. 
was printed, and that Mercklin it upon truſt 
from Mr. Menage, who mentions . as be- 


ing ſoon to be publiſhed (13). Beſides theſe, we have an (13) Menagiüs 


elegant and correct edition of Atetzzus, publiſhed at 4% £ert. edit. 
Oxford, in 1723, in folio, by Dr. Wigan, who col- 692, p. 253. 
lated a man ipt in the Library of the preſent Earl 

of Oxford, and procured the collation of that in the 

Vatican Library, and made a new tranſlation. In 

his Preface he gives an account of the ſeveral editions 

of this Author, which we have followed- in this note. 

To this are ſubjoined Diſſertations on the age of A- 

retæus, his ſect, his ſkill in Anatomy, and his method 

of cure. At the end is a large collection of various 

Readings, with Notes on them; a treatiſe on the 

Author's Tonic Dialect, and a Greek Index, by the 

learned Mr. Mattaire : to which are added an Appen- 

dix to the Greek Index, containing chiefly the be 

cal terms, made uſe of by Aretæus, and a Latin In- 

dex. There has been alſo lately publiſhed another 

edition by the learned Profefſor Boerhaave (14). In (14) Printed at 
this the Greek text is the ſame with that in & edj- den in 1731. 

tion of Goupylus : and the Latin verſion is that of 7 Peter Vanek 

the anonymous Author mentioned above. In the 

Notes we have about fifty emendations which Joſeph 

Scaliger had written in the margin of a copy of He- 

niſchius's edition, now in the Likrary of the Univerſi- 

ty of Leyden, and the emendatious and various read- 

ings of Goupylus, Heniſchius and Petit. After the 

text of Aretæus our learned Editor has added the whole 

Comment of the famous M. Petit (15), which had (75) The emen- 
been long lamented by the learned, being ſuppoſed to 0 pert bY 
be loſt ; the ſeveral improvements of Dr. Wigan, for funded — * way 

which he had the leave of that learned Editor; the authority of thre2 
— and e the learned Triller, 1 — 

li him in the Ae Li z and a copious 1, e ae 

Lex by ie aligent Palin ee 


©ARETAPHILA, a Lady of diſtinguiſhed fortitude in the time of the Mithridatic 


War. 


which. her coun 


She was daughter of Æglator, and wife of Phædimus. 
ledge in the management of civil affairs were very remarkable ; and the calamities, in 
was involved, rendered her merit more conſpicuous. 


Her beauty and know- 


For Nicocrates 


having ſeized the government of Cyrene in Libya, among many other acts of 


killed Menalippus the Prieſt of A 


5 
pollo with his own hand, and took poſſeſſion of the Pct 


hood, and put Phædimus the huſband of Aretaphila to death, and obliged her to marry 
him. Aretaphula, regardleſs. of her own intereſt [B], reſolved to revenge the injuries 


done to her country, and to diſpatch. the Tyrant; tor which purpoſe ſhe Jury 
fon, but being diſcovered, her huſband, at the inſtigation of his mother Calbia, a wo- 


man of an implacable di 


Poi- 


ſpoſition, ordered that ſhe ſhould be put to the torture. Upon this 


ſhe confeſſed, that ſhe had indeed prepared poiſon, but inſiſted that it was not of a deadly 
nature, and only a mere love potion [C]; and! bore the torture with ſach reſolution, that 
ſhe was acquitted of the crime. This however did not prevent her from trying another 


[4] Among many other as of cruelty.) In order to 
ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his government, he 
deſtroyed a great number of the citizens. He intro- 
duced a great many things, which were contrary to 
the laws; and in particular appointed centinels to 
ſtand at the gates of the city, to examine whether 
thoſe, who were carried out, were really dead, by 
wounding their bodies with ſwords, and burning them 
with fire, in order to prevent any of the citizens from 

ij Plutarch. de eſcaping, under ſuch a diſguiſe (1). 

Uotur, Mulierum. [B] 1 her own intereſt.) Nicocrates had 
ſo great an a on for her, that thg' he was ſtern 
and inexorable to every other perſon, yet he behaved 
with the utmoſt humanity to her, and ſuffered her to 
enjoy a very large ſhare in his power. But this did 
not abate of her regard for her country, or the pain 
ſhe felt in viewing the diſtreſſes, which it laboured 
under. She obſerved, that the citizens were deſtroyed 
one after another without any proſpe& of revenge ; 
and very little aſſiſtance could be ex from the 
exiles, who were diſperſed in ſeveral parts, and could. 
not unite in ſuch a manner as to be able to attempt 
any thing of importance. Aretaphila therefore being 
deititute of all other methods, determined upon poiſon 
as * uy effeftual, and ſacrificed all conſiderati - 
ons of her own ſafety to the generous regard, which 
ſhe had for her i. 4d 1 i 

[C] She canfeſſed that ſhe had prepared poiſon, but 


method 


to put her to death immediately, his great love for 
Aretaphila occaſioned him to defer the execution of 
her as long as poſlible ; and he was the more inclined 
to ſpare her, becauſe ſhe reſolutely denied the crime. But 
when ſhe ſaw that there was ſtrong evidence againſt 
her, ſhe told him, that as ſhe enjoyed a great 
ſhare in his favour, and by that means had a very 
conſiderable authority, this had expoſed her to the 
hatred of ſeveral Ladies; and therefore being appre- 
henſive of their arts to draw over his 0 n to 
them, ſhe had determined to a love potion 
to ſecure him to herſelf. This ſhe owned might be 
conſidered as a piece of very weak conduct in her; 
ped, that her too violent love for him 
would not ſubject her to the puniſhment of death. 
Nicocrates thought to put her to the torture, 
r perſiſt in this defence, and 
Calbia was appointed to preſide at the tryal. But 
Aretaphila bore the torments with ſuch undaunted re- 
ſolution, that Calbia notwithſtanding her cruel temper 
was abſolutely tired out with viewing the torture, 2 
Nicoorates being convinced of her innocence, acquitted 
her, and repented of his ſeyerity ; and after fome 
time came to her, and endeavoured by all the gentle 
methods imaginable to regain her affections. 
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method of deſtroying Nicoctates, which was by engaging Leander his brother in bei 
intereſt [D], to whom ſhe promiſed her daughter in matriage, He was „ e upon 


to procure his brother to be aſſaſſinated by a ſervant, whoſe name was 
deceſſor in an imperious and tyrarinical manner, ſhe took 


when he began to act like his 


Phnis. But 


meaſures to deſtroy him likewiſe, which ſhe at laſt effected by means of Anabus, a Prince 
of Libya [E]. The people of Cyrene being thus reſcued from tyranny offered to give 
Aretaphila a ſhare in their government in conjunction with their Magiſtrates. But ſhe 
rejected this offer, and having had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the city reſtored to its former 
liberty, ſhe retired from all publick affairs, and ſpent the remainder of her life after a 


employments (a). | 

[D] By engaging Leander his brother in ber intereſt.) 
She had a daughter who was extremely beautiful, 
whom ſhe ſent to Leander, in order that by the force 
of her charms, ſhe might prevail upon the youth to 
enter into her deſign. ft was reported, that Aretaphila 
had made uſe of magical methods, that ſhe * 
engage his affections to the yang, Lady: After 
ander had obtained with great difficulty his brother's 
conſent for the marriage, he was induced to reſolve 
upon the deſtruction of Nicocrates, partly by the ſol- 
licitations of his wife, who had inſtructions from her 
mother how to act, and who urged him to reſtore li- 
berty to the city, ſince under ſuch a tyranny he could 
not poſſibly enjoy ſufficient freedom ; and partly by 
the perſuaſions of Aretaphila's friends, who were per- 
petually ſuggeſting to him all the diſadvantageous things 
imaginable againſt his brother, and raiſing ſuſpicions 
in his mind of the danger, which he nught appre- 
hend from him. 

[E] Which ſhe at laſt affeted by means of Anabus, 
@ Prince of Libya.) Aretaphila enjoyed a great ſhare 
of power under the government of Leander, whom ſhe 
did not oppoſe openly, but took all the ſecret methods 
imaginable to procure his ruin. She firſt raiſed a 
war in Africa againſt him, having engaged Anabus 
to* make an incurfion into his country, and to come 
even to the city in an hoſtile manner. She then com- 
plained to her ſon-in-law of his friends and Generals, 
as men-of no reſolution or condu in the war, but 
more inclined to peace, which ſhe acknowledged in- 
deed was neceſſary for his intereſt, if he propoſed to 
maintain his authority in the city, firm and unſhaken. 


She promiſed therefore, that ſhe would procure à pa- 
cification if he thought proper, and engage Anah\ 

to treat with him, ſince there might be very great 
danger from continuing the war. Leander conſented 


. 4 private manner in the converſation of her friends, and the management of her domeſtick 


immediately, that ſhe ſhould undertake this negotiation 3 


upon which ſhe had firſt a conference with Anabus, 
whom ſhe prevailed upon by a great many confider- 
able preſents and promiſes: to engage, that he would 
fieze upon Leander, when he came to treat with him. 
Leander was very unwilling to go, and yet he could 
not avoid it out of regard to Aretaphila, who had 
promiſed that ſhe would be At the conference z 
and accordingly he went without arms or guards. But 
when he came in fight of Anabus, he ſtop'd, and 
ſeem'd to wait for his guards; upon which Aretaphila 
went to him, and urged him to go on to the con- 
ference ; and when he ſtill delayed, ſhe took him by 
the hand, and forced him thither,, and delivered him 


to Anabus. Leander was immediately ſeized by the 


Africans, and kept in chains, till Aretaphila's friends 
with the reſt of the citizens brought the money, which 
ſhe had promiſed. For moſt of the citizens, when 
they heard of this affair, came out to the place de- 


ſign d for the conference. In the evening they returned 


with Leander into the city ; and having paid the higheſt 
honours to Aretaphila for reſtoring their liberties, they 
ordered Calbia ro be burnt alive, and the Tyrant to be 
put into a fack, and thrown into the ſea. In the Editi- 
on of Moreri publiſhed at Paris in 1732, we are told 
that it was Anabus, who order d him to be puniſhed in 
this manner, which is one of the infinite number of 
miſtakes, with which that book abounds. *. 


ARETIN (CHARLES) was of Arezzo in Tuſcany, as his ſurname ſhews ; (which 
may be ſaid for all the others who have been named Aretin.) He held a conſiderable 
rank among the learned men of the fifteenth Century. Poggius gives him great praiſes 
(a) Pogeius, init. (a) ; but they ought to be ſuſpected, becauſe Charles Aretin was a great enemy of 

Philelphus, and Poggius mortally hated Philelphus. This laſt complains bitterly of our 
Aretin, and repreſents him as a wicked man, full of 'fraud and malicious cunnin 


| (b) 
That alſo ought to be ſuſpected, coming from ſuch an enemy as Philelphus, who be 
naturally abuſive, was become more ſo by the quarrels he had with - ſome other learned 


people however, who ſay that Charles Aretin under- 


men. There are ſome diſintereſted 


ing 


ſtood Latin and Greek perfectly, and that he has ſhewn this by ſome tranſlations. out of 
the Greek (c). He was alſo a pretty 2 Poet [ A}, and has written ſome Comedies in (c Leand. Al- 
as inſe 


py of which Albert de Eyb 


rted ſome fragments in his Margarita Poetica (d). 


ut what is the moſt evident proof of his ability is, that after the death of Leonard Aretin 
in 1443, he was choſen to ſucceed him in the office of Secretary of the Republick of? 
Florence [BJ. We do not know the year of his death; but it is certain that Moreri 


[ 4] He was a pretty good Poet.) We muſt underſtand 
this with regard to that time: And I am afraid that even 
with this reſtriction, I ſhall not be able to make my text 
general y appear well grounded; for Mr. de la Monnoie 

written to me as follows: Lilius Gyraldus, who ſaw 
the Poems of Charles Aretin, did not approve of them, 
and in truth by the quotations we ſee of them in Tor- 
tellius's Dictionary, we may judge there is but little in 
them. Note that Tortellius quotes only ſome Elegiac 


* Labbe, Nova Verſes ; but F. Labbe * quotes in two or three places a 
Biblioth:ca MSS. wverfion of the Batrachomyomachia' in hexameter werſe 


by Charles Aretin. 


LB] He was choſen to ſucceed Leonard Aretin in the 
office of Secretary of the Republick of Florence. ] We 
learn this from Leander Albertus, Diem functus eft (Leo- 


nardus Aretinus) anno poſt C. V. MCCCCNXL, etatis 


fue LAV, Fhrentie, cum illi Reipublice diu & ſe- 


cretis fullſet, & ſucceſſorem in c munere habuit Caro- 
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lum item Aretinum, & Gracis Latiniſque literis erudi- 
tiſſimum, qui etiam ipſe guædam de Græcis Latina fe- 
cit (3). i. e. Leonard Aretin died in 1440, in the 
6 N year of his age, at Florence, having been a 
long time Secretary to that Republick. He was 
** ſucceeded in that office by Charles Aretin, who was 


very learned in Greek and Latin, and tranſlated 


** ſome things out of Greek into Latin.” Let us add 
to this teſtimony that of ZEneas Silvius, tho' it be 
ſomething long; for it ſerves us as a proof of more 
than one thing. Commendanda et, ſays he (4), multis in 
rebus Florentinorum prudentia, tum maxime quod in le- 
gendis Cancellariis non juris ſcientiam ut plereque ci- 
vitates, ſed oratoriam ſpectant, & que vocant huma- 
nitatis ſtudia. Norunt enim rectè ſcribendi dicendique 
artem non Bartolum aut Innocentium, ſed Tullium Quin- 
tilianumgue tradere. Nos tres ex ea urbe cognovimus, 
* & Latini & conditorum operum fumd illuſtres, 


qui 


(5) Philelphi, 
Epifl. ad Carol. 
Aretin. an. 1433s 
& Epiſt. ſeq. 


bert. Deſcript. 
Ital. p. 96. 
(di Geſneri Bil- 


(3) Leand- Al- 
bert. Deſcript. 
Ital. P- 90. 


4 An- Silvius, 
Hiſt. de Eur, 


cap. 54+ 


(e\ Voſſir 
H. lor. L 
p. 57% 


(5) A 
Hiſt. « 
cap» $1 


ma 


- 


ius, 


bd, 


* 


ARE 


197 


Is miſtaken when he ſays it was in 1443 [CJ. The Authors whom he quotes do not ſiy | 
that our Aretin left a volume of Letters. Some are of opinion that he was brother to (See the note 


(„ vedi 4 John Aretin (e), of whom we ſhall ſpeak in his proper place; but they are miſtaken. 1 
11%. 1" He envied very much the glory of Leonard Aretin his predeceſſor (f): 1 


p- 579 


qui Cancellarium alius poſt alium tenuere, Leonardum & 
Carolum Aretinos, & Poggium ejuſdem Reipublice ci- 
wem, qui Secretarius Apoſtolicus tribus quondam Roma- 
nis Pontificibus ah rat epiftolas. i. e. The diſcre- 


„ tion of the Florentines is in many things to be 


„ commended; but above all becauſe in the choice of 
„ their Chancellors they do not the knowledge 
«« of Law, like other cities, but of Oratory and polite 
« Learning.. For they know, that the art of ſpeak- 
ing and writing well is deliveted not by a Bartolus 
„ or an Innocent, but by a Tully and a Quintilian. 
Wie have known three out of that city famous for the 
«« Greek and Latin tongues and works of their own com- 
« poſing, who have been Chancellors ſucceſſively, Leo- 
« nardand Charles Aretin, and Poggius a citizen of the 


„ {ame Republic, who was Secretary to three Popes.” / 


We muſt correct by this paſſage the obſcurity or 
miſtake of another paſſage of Aneas Silvius, which 
has given Voſſius ſome trouble. This is the other 
paſſage : Leonardum Aretinum ex te primum ſemſi obiiſ+ 
/e, qui Latium ornavit literis, quo nemo poſt Lactantium 
Ciceroni proximior fuit. Gaudeo Poggium ejus locum 
apud Florentinos tenere. Sed maluiſſem potius locum non 
(5) Aa. Silvius, wacafſe, ne tante ſplendore caruiſſer Hetruria (5). 1. e. 
Hi. de Eurepd, 6 J firſt underſtood from you, that Leonard Aretin 
ALF % was dead, who adorned Italy with learning, than 
„hom none came nearer Cicero after Lactantius. 
% am glad that Poggius has ſucceeded him at 
„Florence. But I had rather the place had not been 
« vacant, that Tuſcany might not have wanted fo 


of the Ar- 
ticle of (LEO - 
NARD) ARE- 
6. 1rist. +, TIN: 
e great an honour;” See the note [ A] of the article 
of (Leonard) ARETIN, e OP RY 
LC] Moreri was miſtalen when he ſaid that be died 
in 1443.] It is certain that Poggius ſacceeded our 
Aretm in the Secretaryſhip of Florence; and — 
1- 


pears by the Oration, wherein he congratulates / 


cholas V on his promotion to the Papacy, that he had 

no employment at Florence in 1447 (6). We muſt ſay (6) That is the 

then, that in 1447, Charles Aretin was Secretary of year of the elec- 

Florence; for Leonard Aretin his predeceſſor was dead tion of Nicolas V. 

in 1443. But here follows a more demonſtrative proof 

of Moreri's miſtake. Poggius, in a letter written un- 

der the Pontificate of Nicholas V, mentions that 

Charles Aretin was come to ſee him. Quo primum 

anno, ſays he (7), Nicolaus Pontifex quintus peſtis cau- (7) Poggius, init; 
„ Fabrianum, Piceni ofpidum ſeceſſit; cum me ad Ter- Diſceptar, 1. 

ram novam natalem patriam cum familid contu "ſem; 

venit eo poſimudum rogatus d me, qui Florentiam ob ne- 

gotia publica adibat, Carolus Aretinus.. What led 

Moreri into his miſtake is, that Voſlius (8) does not (8) Voſſius, as. 

refute the German Author whom he quotes, and who Hifvricis Latiniy 

has ſaid in his Collection of Births and Deaths, that Pag. 578. 

Charles Aretin, an Orator and Hiſtorian, died in-1443, 

at the age of ſeventy four years. All this agrees fo 

well with Leonard Aretin, that in all probability the 

German Author has confounded Charles with Leonard. 

However, Voſſius ought to have ſhewed him his miſ- 

take, concerning the year of the death of our A- 

retin. 8 6 


ARETIN (FRANCIS) lived in the fifteenth - Century. He was a man of great 
reading, and a good Grecian, He tranſlated into Latin the Commentaries of St. Chryſoſ- 


tom upon St. Fobn, and about twenty of the 


ſame Father's Homilies. He alſo tranſlated 


the Letters of Phalaris into Latin [A]. We have beſides of his compoſition a treatiſe de 


W Balneis Puteolams. 


John Anthony Campanus, who was a favourite of Pius III and of 


Aubert le Mire, Sixtus IV, was one of his moſt intimate friends (a). Eraſmus did not eſteem the performance 
ene. ch dee of Qur Aretin upon St. Chry ſoſtom [BJ. Some think that our Francis Aretin was the 


tor. Eccleſi aſi. 
pag» 268. 


fame perſon with the famous Civilian FR anciscus AR ETIN Us, who was of the fa- 


mily of the Accolti. But others can hardly be perſuaded to believe that the tranſla- 


tor of ſome works of St. Chryſoſtom, &c. is 


e ſame with Francis Accolti, whoſe 


Law works are filled with the groſſeſt barbariſms, without any ſhadow of the know- 


ledge of Greek. 


I have ſome obſervations to produce thereupon, which may con- () Panzirol 4. 


vince many perſons that there was but one Francis Aretin [CJ. However, let us ſpeak Clar. Legum In- 


terpretib. lib. 2. 
eq. 


of Aretin the Lawyer. He ſtudied at Sienna about the year 1443 (b), and after- cap. 103. p. 249, 


A] He tranſlated the Letters of Phalaris into Latin.] 

{1) Decas Deca- | have ſeen in a book printed in Germany in 1689 
_ Ur Al- (1), ſeveral curious inquiries concerning theſe Letters; 
num. 3. but I cannot forbear ſaying that the Author aſcribes 
to Leonard Aretin, what is due only to Francis. La- 

\2) In the note ins emiſit Leonhardds Aretinus Florentiæ 1480. We 


[G] of the arti- ſhall ſee in its proper place (2), that Leonard was not 


de of (LEO- f K. f 
NARD) ARE- alive when this edition was publiſhed. 
TIN. [] Eraſmus did not efteem the performance of our Aretin 
* pan St. Chryſoſtom.)] He takes notice in two places 
* 2 of the miſtake, Which this Author has committed 
in dd r 4e. about the word urig e, in the verſion of the Com- 
gance. ment on the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. Quod at- 
tinet ad fidem bene reddendi Graca, magis peccatum eſt 
ab Aniano, Aretina, & ceteris, quam ab Oecolampa- 
dio, qui magis peccat feſtinatione quam imperitia. Ver- 
fionem Franciſei Aretini in priorem ad Corinthios habe- 
mus uſque ad cap, 30. Cepi guſtum quam ſeite trac- 
| taſſet rem, & ecce in ipſo flatim limine, quod eft T6 
2 Epiſt. 701 aur , xa} N, ib rag abr, dine, 
5 — Tsun opinionem wertit pro arrogantia (3). He ob- 
eig. 4. lib. 28. ſerves in another place (4), that Aretin had finiſhed 
Þ- 1591, the tranſlation of the Commentaries on the firſt Epiſtle 
(+, Lag. 1591. to the Corinthians, to the 2oth Homily. 
, [C] I have ſome obſervations to produce . . . . which 
may convince a good many . . . . that there is only one 
Frencis Aretin. Let us ropoſe in the firſt place the 
doubt ef Panzirolus. Liberalibus artibug imbutus non 
folum Latinis, ſed etiam Græcis literis operani _ 
creditun, & TFoannis Chryſoftomi in D. Foannem 
Epifielam primam Pauli ad Corinthia; Commentaria La- 


Vol. II. 


* 


wards 


tina feciſſe, vereor tamen ne is fit Accoltus, cum que in 

jure ſcripſit, illum flylum non oleant, neque ullum ſer- 

vent lingue Grace wveſtigium (5). i. e. Being in- (5) Panzirol. 4 
* ſtructed in the liberal arts, Je is 28 an . In- 
« applied himſelf to the learning not only of Latin 7 ub. 2: 
„ but alſo of Greek, and to have” travflited any. r . 4 
*« tin Chryſoſtom's Comments on St. John and the firſt 

of St. Paul to the Corinthians; but I am afraid it 

« was not Accoltus, ſince what he wrote in Law 

* has nothing of that ſtyle, neither does it ſhew any 

ce trace of the Greek tongue,” Now let us ſee what 

Mr. de la Monnoie has written to me upon that doubt 

(6). Francis Accolti of Arezzo, having written his (6) Mr. de la 
% Counſels, and other works in Law, in a ſtyle Monnoie's manu- 
% which ſhews not only an intire ignorance of Greek, ſcript notes. 

e but alſo of Latin, I have queſtioned, as well as 

% Panzirolus, his being the ſame Francis d' Arezzo, 

* who has given us ſome Greek tranſlations, the ſtyle 

of which is not inferior to that of moſt of the other 

«© humaniſts of his time. I ſaw that the Lawyer 

* took the name of Accolti and the titles of Doctor 

and Knight; whereas the Humaniſt was called ſim- 

« ply Franciſcus Aretinus. However, having latel 

“ {cen a copy of the Epiſtles of Francis Phiſelphus, 

printed at Venice, in fol. in 1502, which is a 

«© very ſcarce edition, and larger than the others of 

« 21 books, I have found in it wherewithal to clear 

% up my doubt, by reading ſeveral of theſe Epiſtles, 

«© wherein the Author ſpeaks of one Francis d' Arezzo 

« his diſciple, equally ſkilled in the Law and the 

1% Belles Lettres. The time and circumſtances ſhew 


« evidently 
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„ than human. 


wards he 


AR E 


taught Law there with ſuch a vivacity of genius, that they ſurnamed him the 


Prince of Subtilties, and Aretin's wit became a proverb. This talent of his principally 


ſhone in diſputes, for no body could withſtand him; He gave his advice with ſo much 


confidence, as to aſſure the clients they ſhould gain their cauſe ; and experience did not 


- contradi& him; for it was a common fay! 


by Aretin, and therefore it muſt be loſt. 


at the bar, ſuch a cauſe has been condemned 


e taught alſo in the Univerſity of Piſa, and 


in that of Ferrara. He was at Rome under the Pontificate of Sixtus the Fourth, and did 
not ſtay there long, for he ſoon ſaw that the great hopes that he had built upon his repu- 


tation would come to nothing. This Pope 


declared that he would willingly have given 


him the dignity of Cardinal, if he had not been afraid of injuring the publick by taking 


from the youth ſuch an excellent Profeſſor. 


When old age 


would not permit him to per- 


form all the functions of his office any longer, they diſpenſed with his reading of Lec- 
tures, and continued. his falary. But he did not quite give over going into the chair, and 
although his Lectures had no great ſpirit in them, yet he had many Auditors on account of 
his reputation. One day when the Students ran to ſome publick ſhews, he perceived that 


« evi that it is he of whom Volaterranus, a 
«« writer the ſame time, makes mention at the 
% end of his 21ſt book. Beſides his Law Compoſi- 
© tions, his tranſlations of St. Chryſoſtom, of the Epi- 
«« ſtles of Phalaris, and of thoſe of Diogenes the Cy- 


4 nick, there is a treatiſe aſcribed to him of 
% Baths of Puzzoli, which however he is not the Au- 


«© thor of, but only dedicated them to Pope Pius II, 
1 in an ill written Epiſtle. He had alſo compoſed a 
% book of the Life and Manners of St. Anthon 

« Archbiſhop 'of Florence. Philelphus in the 12 

« Letter of the 17th book, ſpeaks of this work with 
„ commendation. In the 28th book of the Letters 
« of the ſame Philelphus there are fix addreſſed Fan- 
« ciſco Arretino, Equiti aurato ac Fureconſulto, at that 
«« time Profeſſor of Law in the Univerſity of Sienna. 
«© In moſt of his Letters he gives him great praiſes, 
«« upon which may be made abatements. 24. 
c <dubitandum fit, ſays he to him in the firſt, minus tibi 
« ge apud * iftam Rempublicam ſecunda 
* , qui vir in omni eruditionis ac ſapientiæ ge- 
« nere præſtantiſſimus fis, "_ ea virtute præditus, 
« ud non modo tx hominibus hujuſce tempeſtatis nemini 
* cedis, ſed potes jure cum univerſa antiquitate de laude 
„ contendere. i.e. As if it were to be doubted that 
«« all things ſucceed with you in that moſt flouriſſi- 
2 who are a man of the eſt ex- 
— in all kinds of learning and ledge, 
«« and of ſuch virtue, that you not only do not yield 
* to any men of the preſent age, but may alſo juſtly 
«« diſpute the praiſe” with all antiquity.” By the 
„third, dated the 8th of March 1468, it appears 


that Francis d'Arezzo was at that time a little above 


« fifty years of age; which was the reaſon he made 
„ uſe of to diſpenſe with being married. U 

** which Philelphus ſays to him very merrily : Nam 
« quod ais ſentire te debilitatas tibi e corporis wires, 
„cum fs quinquagenarius, aut paulo amplius, id nulla 
« tibi cauſa accidit alia, quam quod ætatis robur re- 
« muſeris ut quo tempore tendendus erat arcus, tum eum 
© tu maxim relaxaveris. uod fi eam ſervaſſes me- 
% diocritatem, quam & Philajaph: probant, 2 
4% cutus ſum, cumſuluiſſes tu ſan? & poſteritati al. 
1. e. For as to what you 2 that you perceive the 
«« ſtrength of your body to be weakened, bang fiſty 
« years old or a little more, that happens only be- 
<* cauſe you have abated a little of your ſtrength, ſo 
« that when the bow ought to be bent, you have 
„ flackened it moſt. But if you had obſerved that 
<< ' mediocrity, which even the Philoſophers approve, 
% and I have followed, you would have ſery ſte- 
« rity and yourſelf.” In the 4th of the 28th, he 
« aſks him for ſome news about his ſtudies : Cæterum 
* cupia ex te nofſe quid rerum agas ? Non enim ſatis 
-_ i print ner e doftring efje duco, 


« gu  doceas leges, & jus civile, nam hac jam tibi 
« pwullins 2 indufirie, cujus memoria diving eft potius 
% quam ana. Majora quadam te arbitror medi- 
© fari, nec enim in "= ſemper werſaris Judo, itaque 
* fieri non poteſt, quin aliquid novi ſemper cudas ex- 
5 i. e. But I deſire to know of you what 
yu are about; for I do not think it equal to your 
excellent genius and ſingular learning, to teach the 
„ common and civil Law ; for theſe ſhew nothing 
of induſtry in you, whoſe memory is rather divine 
I am of opinion that you have 


there | 


% greater things in your thoughts; for you are not 

% always upon the fame thing, and ſo you muſt always 

* be ſtriking out ſomething new.” In the 5th, he de- 

% fires him to get him copied upon parchment the 

« Hiſtory of Ammianus Marcellinus. In a Letter of 

% the 19th book, he propoſes to him to receive De- 

«« metrius Caſtrenus of Conſtantinople at Sienna, at 

„the expence of the Republick, to teach the young 

* people Greek. In another Letter of the 31 book, 

** he gives him advice of the deſign the Senate of 

Venice had of drawing him to Sienna, and offering 

% him a chair at Padua. Ad hec ego, adds he, con- 

* tra locutus ſum, & que vera efſe novi, & quibus te 

* delectari exiftimawvi, quippe qui non efſem oblitus que (7) Theſe ate 
e mecum nuper cum ad Oftobrem Feen fuiſſem, be de Volaterranus's 
& temperamento corforis tui, & de iflius cali quantum des at the end 
ad te attinet, intemperie locutus fueras. i. e. To = $12 beak, 


this I anſwered what I knew to be true, and what 2 


* I thought would pleaſe you, not having forgotten 1 Arerinu;, 
* what you had faid when I was with you at Sienna ©” /criptic a- 
* in October, about your conſtitution and the badneſs , mtr 
«« of that air for it.” © It is very ſurprizing that he enge, 
„ ſhould fay in the ſame Letter, that Francis d'Arexzo Franciſcus, pro- 
is an enemy to a. barbarous ſtyle : Nec illud ſand ter jura, ceteras 
«© frætereumdum cenfui; Appianum Alexandrinum efſe . iber abs ar- 
« jam ab me magna ex parte Latinum factum, quo- , . pt, 
J > you 4 L Princeps ſæculi 
„ xiam tu nulld barbuariæ lingud delectaris. 1. e. bujus babebatur, 
Nor did I think this was to be omitted, that Appia- Ai tempore 
* nus Alexandrinus has been in great part rendered * expeati- 
„ by me into purer Latin, becauſe I know you can- 5, ge when 
„ not be pleaſed with any barbarity of ftyle.” Is it 2% bo puffs 
« then to the cuſtom of that time, that. we muſt remigravit impa- 
*«« aſcribe the barbarous expreſſions of Francis d' Arezzo i 4odrine ſapi- 
« in his writings on the Law ? There is methinks 4 wife in- 
room to believe that he expreſly affected them, for 1 
<< ſear of being eſteemed a lefs able Lawyer, on ac- ac opibus ibi. 
* count of his deſire to paſs for a polite writer. I have werit, au cumu- 
« run thro* ſome of his Counſels, which are barbarity it- me cognatis 
« ſelf. His 42d has been much laughed at, where, ©" "quit 
« in conſequence of the agreement made between « 1. — 
« Francis Sforza Duke of Milan, and Louis de Gon- and Francis A- 
* zaga Marquis of Mantua, that in caſe Dorothy © vetinus will 
« the daughter of the Marquis ſhould be found with- ., boch of them 
% out any deformity or defect at the age of fourteen 9 3 
«« years, ſhe ſhould be married to Galeazzo the Duke's „ ings which 
“ ſon, he maintains that the Duke had a right to © they have left 
« demand that the Phyſicians ſhould viſit the Princeſs, ** do poſterity 


« to examine her naked, according as circumſtances . er oo 
„ ſhould require. It appears however that this viſit, « was dead 


« how unealy ſoever it might be in the execution, © with the other 
* might be required by Law : fo it was demanded “ liberal arts. He 
„ by the Duke, but refuſed by the Marquis“ ame into thi 
After having examined theſe obſervations of Mr. the wich 
de la Monnoie ; I propoſed to him yet another doubt, great expecta- 
and this is the manner in which he confirmed his opi- © tions, and be- 
nion anew. You have no 22 to queſtion that Francis ing diſappoint- 
d' Arezzo, the tranſlator of ſome Greek works, and. ., . e 
Francis d' Arezzo the Civilian, whoſe Comments we «« * 
have upon the law, with his counſels, © was one «© with an une- 
and the ſame author. Volaterranus, who might“ qual Learning 
e have ſeen the Civilian, aſcribes to him, beſides his d. w. of lifes 


ke | des dus 4 as he lived in 
« skill in the law, a great knowledge of polite lite- - no ogy iy 


4 rature (7). Philelphus, who wrote ſome years be- „ hunted after 
« fore, ſays the ſame thing. You may fee by the * riches, which 
« teſtimonies of the Epiſtles, that I have quoted to © he left at 13% 


8 ah or , in great plenty 
you, that there was in his time one Francis Areti- f, his relations 


+ * nus, 


plenty 
ation: 


ARE 


there were but forty perſons in his Auditory, he was ſo 


angry that he flung away his book, 


and cried out, Aretin will never exploin Law to a fem perſons. He retired in a paſſion, 


and would teach no more. He was of a ſevere temper, and he never k 


ept the ſame ſer- 


vant longer than a month or two. New brooms ſweep clean, ſaid he. He was honoured 


with the title of Knight, and ſpent all his life in celibacy, and a 


parſimony, which gave 


him an opportunity of _ a great deal of wealth, He was no leſs honoured on ac- 


count of his continence than of his learnin 


It will be pleaſing to know what art he uſed 


in order to teach his diſciples of what conſequence it is to paſs for an honeſt man [D]. 
Though he had deſigned his wealth for the maintenance of a College, he left it to his re- 


4% nus, or Arretinus (as he and others always write) 
«« his Diſciple, a Knight, a Civilian, and Profeſſor 
„% of Law in the Univerſity of Sienna, a man excel- 
« lent in all ſorts of literature. I add this paſſage to 
« thoſe which I have ſent you already. It is in the 
«« 1|t Epiſtle of the XXVIth Book, which is an in- 
'«« yeQtive againſt Leodriſio Crivello. At laudas Fran- 
« ciſcum tinum, & jure quidem, ſed, ut arbitror, dur- 
« mitans. Egiſti enim prater ingenium, & confuetudinem 
tuam. At meretur Franciſcus Arretinus, cum fit tum 
Fureconſultorum omnium praſtantiſſimus, tum nullius 
preclare diſcipline ignarus. Tamen laudari a te fla- 

tiorum omnium ſcelerumgue ſentins, dedecoroſum eſt. 

ubes ab ill ut diſcam : refte monet, nam non ab iſto 
folum, ſed etiam abs te ipſo, fi quid boni afferre poſſes, 


non invitus diſcerem. Sed cur quem tantopere laudas, 
non item imitaris. Illud prædicat — omnes di ſcipu- 
lum ſe meum extitiſſe, mihique tribuit tantas laudes, 
quantis vellem me non carere. At eff te, inquis, omni 
dotrina preflantior. Non to inficias, neque fero gravi- 
ter ned multis etiam diſcipulis meis ſuperari, id quod 

E mea laude fieri nam potuerit, ſiguidem hi grati 


ali 
N voluere. i. e. But you commend Francis Arreti- 


dc nus, and juſtly ; but, I believe, in your fleep. For 


60 have acted contrary to your diſpoſition and 
* — But Francis Arretinus * N as he 
1% is both the moſt excellent of all Lawyers, and alſo 
« acquainted with all excellent parts of learning. Yet 
« jt is a diſgrace to be commended by you, who are 
«« the fink of all crimes and wickedneſs. You bid 
me learn of him: and you give me good advice, 
„ for I would willingly learn not only of him, but 
«« even of you too, if I could not get any benefit by 
« you. But why did you not imitate him whom you 
« commend ſo much? He declares every where, that 


% he was my diſciple, and gives me ſuch praiſes. 


« as I would not willingly be without. But he is, 
« you ſay, my ſuperior in every of learning. I 
* do not deny it, nor am ] 


% pen without to my ſelf, if they have 
« a, mind to be grateful.” This letter is dated Auguſt 
1, 1465. Much about the ſame time, Janus Panno- 
wins, who fludied at that time in Italy, addreſſed an 


Epigram to our Francis d Arezzo, of which theſe are 


the two firſt verſes : 
-- Franciſee, interpres legum, 6 Aretine, ſacrarum, 
| Nec minus Aonia nobilis in cithard. 


n L 
% Thou learn'd Expounder of the Sacred Laws, 


*« Whoſe tuneful Lyre deſerves no leſs applauſe.” 
IL is certain then, that this Profeſſor of Law at Sienna, 


named Francis d Arezzo or Aretin, ua converſant in 
polite learning : It is no leſs certain that the family name 


of this Profeſſor was Accolti. Y ou may believe himſelf. 
Ego Franciſcus de Accoltis de Aretio, ſays he at the bot- 
tom of his XVIIIth Counſel, Decretorum Doctor, ſenis 
ordinarie legens, & illuſtris D. Marchionis Eftenfis Con- 
i liarius, & ad fidem me ſubſeripi, & meo ſolito /ig- 
10 er Juſſi. *©* 'The times agree. Volaterranus ſays 
that Francis Aretin, a Humaniſt and Civilian, was 
at Rome under Sixtus IV. It was againſt the ſame 
« Sixtus that Francis Accolti wrote his CLXIIId Coun- 
«« ſel in favour of Laurence de Medicis and the Flo- 
«« rentines, whom this Pope had excommunicated be- 
«« cauſe of the murther of the Archbiſhop of Piſa, 
and the impriſonment of the Cardinal his great ne- 
* phew. Volaterranus ſays, that Francis Aretin be- 
ing gone to Rome full of great hopes, ſoon went 
© away again, ſeeing that the ſucceſs did not anſwer 


at being ex- 
« celled by ＋ * my diſciples, which cannot hap- 


lations (c). 


© his expectation. Whence I draw the conſequence, 
66 that Francis Accolti, who is the ſame with the Fran- 
cis Arretin of Volaterranus, took upon himſelf the 
more willingly to write for the Florentines againſt 
Sixtus, becauſe he remembred that this Pope had 
** ſuffered him to depart from Rome without acknow- 
© ledging his merit. Perhaps alſo it was upon the 
„view of ſome eccleſiaſtical dignity, with which he 
„ flattered himſelf (as has been ſaid of the Lawyer 
*« Jaſon) that he would not marry. There remains 
** the ſcruple relating to the difference between the 
ce ſtyle of Aretin the Profeſſor. of Law, and that of 
* Aretin the Tranſlator. It is true that this diffe- 
*© rence is enormous. And tho' the Verfions which 
** he has given us are not exquiſite in their Latinity, 
one may ſay however, that in compariſon of his 
„law works, it is more than Ciceronian. If he had 
intended, like ſome other authors, to write in a 
4% Macaronic ſtyle on purpoſe, he could not have ſuc- 
<« ceeded better. Sunt etiam multi teſtes, ſays he, in 
his LXXXIIId Counſel, gui viderunt aquam bene ire 
ad molendinum, & ipſum bene molere, Stechariam 
> Lora bent in punto, And in the XIIIch Counſel. 

robatur per duos teſtes noftros, quad iſta mulier geſſit 
portaturam capitis ſecundum habitum nuptarum a ſex 
annis citra. ** The whole Book is full of theſe flowers. 
The Orthography of the words taken from the Greek 
9 ſtrangely disfigured in it. We' find there Eco- 
% womus, E mologatio, Cyrothecæ, Griſagonus, E mphithe- 
% gta. I have hinted at the reaſon why this Civilian 
* did ſoz which was that his brethren wrote after 
the ſame manner. His language, if it had been 
better, would not have been underſtood by the reſt 
« of his Profeflion. Francis Aretin, or Accolti, call 
him which you pleaſe, could have ſpoken better ; 
* but he loved money, and if he had thought fit to 
have uſed the ſtyle of a Papinian, he might have 
< ruſted in his ſtudy, and been univerſally abandoned. 
** The ſame barbarity reigned at that time amongſt 
the Divines and the Phyſicians. Thoſe amongſt 
them who were the firſt to introduce politeneſs, 
were accounted neither Divines nor Phyſicians, but 
* only Grammarians, The world was not quite clear 
Hof this prejudice in the time of Ludovicus Vives. 
His words are worth relating: * Lyranus & 
Hugo ſcribunt (ſays he, in the firſt de Cauſis cor- 
ruptar. Art.) Thealagia eft : que Eraſmus, Grammatica. 
Jem de Hieronymo, Ambroſio, Auguſtino, Hilario difturi, 
niſi nomen obſtaret, tametſi bic etiam neſcio quid muſſant. 
Quad fi Fohannes Picus Apologiam ſuam corrupto i lle 
non ſcripſiſſet ſermone, haud quaquam haberetur Theolo- 
gus, ſed Grammaticus. Alciatus, Zafius, Cantiuncula, 
Grammatici funt, cum de jure diſputant : Aceurſius e/t 
Juri ſconſultus, vel cum interpretatur que id eff et; ait 
id eft dixit; ſeu id eft aut; &c. i. e. What Lyra- 
„nus and Hugo write is Divinity ; what Eraſmus 
*« writes is Grammar. The ſame might be ſaid of 
«« Jerom, Ambroſe, Auguſtin, Hilary, if it was not 
for their name, and yet there is ſome murmuring 
«« againſt them too. But if Joannes Picus had not 
«« written his apology in that corrupt ſtyle, he would 
% not have been accounted a Divine, but a Gram- 
% marian. Alciatus, Zazius, Cantiuncula, are Gram- 
% marians, when they diſpute about Law : Accurſius 
is a Lawyer, even when he interprets. gue, that is, 
« (9; ait, that is, dixit ; ſeu, that is, aut.” It was 
then a fort of 2, wm | = —_ _ the 
Lawyer, fhould accommodate himſelf to the cuſtom is 
time; and I am of opinion, 74 1270 reflections added 
to the preceding, will be_ſufficient to perſuade you that 


he differs from the Humaniſt only in elicution. 
[I It will be pleaſing to know <vhat art he uſed 


: 
" : 
4 


200 .. BE 
(*) Taken from lations (e). He had a brother who became very famous under the name of Brxrbieros 
| 8 I. Accolrus ARETIx Us TE]. I ſhall ſpeak of him in a notre. 
terpretibus, lib. 2. | 4 | | ji yg. 5 3 : 59114. | 
he 0B: 249+ bs teach bis diſciples of wort "confoquence_ it ir" to | 
Ck L tang yt Sanin ge gura Bf od 5. 


when they ſpeak truth. It happens quite otherwiſe to 

| thoſe who have the reputation of — very fincere :. 

after having ſeen that fiequent exhortations to pre- they are believed even when they tell a lye. See in 

ſerve a character ſignified nothing. U Fer- Valerius Maximus, what is the effect of the good 

rariz) fudioſos 'ad fumam gon nomi nis conſervandam opinion one has conceived of a man (10). 

ſept bortatus, cum nihil proficeret, ridiculum commentum [E] His brother became wery fumout under the winmy lb. 3. cap. 7 

excogitavit, ut VIM maximam habeat exiftima- of Benevicrtus AccoLTus RETINUS.] He was n. 8. 

tio, oftenderet (8). The Butchers of Ferrara left their born in 1415 ; and after having made a goo pro- 

meat in the ſhambles all night. He went thither greſs in polite learning, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 

with his ſervant, before day; and having broke open of the law, with ſo much ardour, that he was not 
before he reached the d of Doctor: after 


their ſhops took away all the meat. Iwo ſcholars, long , egree 
who were looked upon as more miſchievous than all which, both by publick lefttres and conſultatisns i n Some of © 
. them are printed. 


the reſt, were accuſed of this action, and impriſoned. he raifed himſelf to the rank of the moſt famous 
Aretin went to Duke Hercules, and defired their' 1i- = He did not renounce the Belles Lettres, and it 
berty, taking the whole fault upon himſelf.” But the — by ſome of his Treatiſes, that he was not in- 
more he inſiſted upon his having done it, the more t t them. His Dialogue de Pr/antia Vi. 
Pri ang r 692, from 
dared to ſuſpect a proſeſſor of ſuch a thing, whoſe He was 
gravity and wiſdom were ſo well known. The affair blic of Florence, the 
being at laſt brought to a concluſion, he declared what ſeven laſt years of his life. died at Florence, in 
had been his drift. This was ſhewing the weight 1466, at the age of fifty one, His ſon Peter, a 
and authority of a good reputation. Que conftantizs great Lawyer, being Auditor of the Rota, for twen- (12) Taken 
fe fafti autorem fatebatur, eo magis qui in winculis ty five years, was honoured with a Cardinal's hat by from the Life f 
erant rei credebantur, cum ob wiri gravitatem nemo Pope Julius IT. He had another fon, named Mich ee As- 
id de eo ſuſpicari auderet. Re demum compoſita, id ſe who was the father of Benedict Accoltus. This laſt - — at the be 
Aretinus ad demonſtrandam hominis bone opinionis nuc- was to Clement VII, and afterwards Cardi- Dialogue 4. Pre. 
toritatem feciſſe dixit (9). Every body knows, that nal (12). See Moreri's Dictionary under the word Ac-Aantid Pina 
thoſe who paſs ſor great liars are not believed, even coLT1. | „ i 


(10) Val. Max; 


18) Panzirol. de 
claris Legum In- 


rorum fui avi was printed at Parma, in 1 
a manuſcript of Monſieur Magliabecchis. 
rig Secretary of the R 


(o) idem, ibid. 2 

p. 251. i. 
ARETIN (GUY) a Benedictin Monk lived in the eleventh Century. He became 
famous for diſcovering a new method of learning Muſic. He publiſhed a book upon that 
ſubject, which he intitled Micrologus, and a Letter, which has been inſerted by Cardinal 
Baronius in his Annals, under the year 1022. He was four and thirty years old when he 
publiſhed the Micrologus, under the Pontificate of John XX, and he had been already in- 
vited three times to Rome by Pope Benedict VIII. This Pope had examined the Anti- 
phonaire of Aretin, and admured ſeveral things he had learnt from this Author. T his is 
what Poſlevin tells us in his Apparatus (a). To fay ſomething concerning this invention 
of Guy Aretin, I ought to take notice that it was he who found the ſix notes, ut, re, mi, 


(a) Pag. 694. 


fa, ſol, la. They wi 
Hymn, which contains theſe ſaphick verſes. 


UT queant laxis 
MI ra geſtorum 
SOL ve pollutis 


uſe of the firſt letters of the alpha 


[4] Thoſe who aſeribe io him a Book againſt Beren- 
garius are miſtaken.) Voſſius has fallen into this miſtake, 
and fo has made him flouriſh under the Emperor Con- 
rad the younger, and accuſed thoſe of being miſtaken 
who have placed him a hundred years after (1). The 
miſtake which I ſpeak of here, aroſe from confoundin 
Guy Aretin with another Monk named Guitmond, 
who was of the Convent of Saint Leufred, of the 
order of Saint Bennet, in the dioceſe of: Evreux, and 
became Cardinal, and Biſhop of Averſa in Italy. They 
were almoſt contemporaries ; for Guitmond died 'in 
1080. It is he that has written three Books de Veri- 
tate corporis & ſanguinis Chriſti in Euchariftia, ad- 


(1) Voſſius, de 
Muſice, p. 40. 


ARETIN (JOHN) ſurnamed Tortellius, is conſidered as one of the moſt learned 
He compoſed a Life of St. Athanaſius [ 
of Pope Eugenius IV. He was admitted to the confidence of Nicholas V, whoſe Cham- 


men of the fifteenth Century. 


[4] He compoſed a life of Saint Athanaſius,] Paulus 

Jovius inſinuates plainly enough that he did but turn 

it into Latin: Devi 2 Vitam Eugenio expetenti 

(1) Jovius, El- Latinam fecit (1). Geſner ſays it much more expreſly : 
giorum, cap, 108+ Athanaſui Alexandrini Vitam ad Eugenium Pentificem in 


g-. 251. * ö Ws” 1 ni 
bag ate” . Latinum tranſtulit (2). But Voſſius aſcribes to him 
liath, fol. 458. 


have it that the names of theſe ſix notes were borrowed from a 


For that purpoſe you need but take the firſt and ſixth ſyllable of each verſe. Some pre- 
tend that the word Cammut, ſo frequent in Muſic, came from Guy Aretin's having made 
to deſign or mark his notes, and uſing therein tlie 

letter G, which the Greeks call Gamma; and that he did it to ſhew that Muſic came (c) Furetiere, at 
from Greece (c). Thoſe who aſcribe to him a book againſt Berengarius are miſtaken [A]. 


FA mult tuorum 7}... mY 
1s reatum'(b). 450 Se Voſſius, 
LA biis reatun (b) 8 


the word Gam- 
mit. 


verſus Berengarium, which were rinted ſeparatel n and 
2 | The cauſe which 1 aſ- (2) Vide Labbe- 


in the Bibhiotheca Patrum (2). 


of this error is ſo true, : that the ſame Voſſius I Script. d 
955 in another place, that in 1070, under — — tom. 1 


the Pontificate of Gregory VII, flouriſhed Guido, or 
Guidmond, a native of Arezzo, Patria Aretinai, at 
firſt a Monk in the Monaſtery of Saint Leufred in the 
dioceſe of Evreux in Normandy, and afterwards Car- 
dinal and Biſhop of Averſa; that he compoſed, whilſt 
he was a Monk, two treatiſes of Muſick, one in verſe, (3) Voſſius, de 
the other in proſe ; and that he is the ſame, who Sie. Machen. 
wrote three Books againſt Berengarius (3). 4 95. 


7 


A}, at the deſire 
berlain 


much more than the part of a tranfator: Athanafii 
Vitam ex wariis, Eugenii poſtulate, conſarcinavit ; and 


he quotes Paulus Jovius, and Volaterranus (3). The 2 - 
quotation of Paulus Jovius cannot be very e as 59. * 
any one may · ſee by comparing the words. That of 


Volaterranus is not more exact; for he has ſaid thus: 
. Foannes 


4 


{4)See in ane t There are Connoiſſeurs who believe that Tortellius had 
dale N1CO- 


AN E 


He was agreesble in converſation; ant diſtinguiſhed himſelf glori- f-) Jorim, Ei. 


berlain he was (a). | 


ouſly from the other learned; men his contemporaries, in not diſhonouring, as they 
roleffion of the belles Lzttres by violent and reproachful 1 anna H 
Ralle in the knowledge of Grammar, as he ſhewed by his de 


201- 
” p che 108. 


e was principally 
Pateſtate — 


Geſner's Bibliotheca relates the title of many other works of Tortellius; but his 


B 
BY is forgotten, which is quoted by Magius (5), 


great friends, and has 


Laurentius Valla was one of his (+ ) Magine, 


dedicated to him his books de Latina Elegantia'[C]. | Voſſius, Who 2 * en 


affirms that he was brother of Charles Aretin (c), muſt be very much deceived, if he has Ce) Vhs 


no other proof than the words of Volaterranus, to whom he ſeems to reſer us; Volaterra 
ſays nothing of this pretended relation between them [ D. 17 3 


His. Lat. page © 
nus 5. 


but a moderate ſhare of learn- 


ing, even for the time be lived in; but as he was very ready to do ſervices, and held a 


1a v, te conſiderable poſt near the Pope, the wits of that time gave him great praiſes, which 


IN ſome of them afterwards retracted. Philelphus was of this number 
book of take notice (d) that Tortellius was Librarian to Nicholas V. 


the 26th 


8 
(4) Volater. lib. fit (4). Voſſius affirms, 


21. p77 3» 


(5) Mr. de la 
Monnoie's ma- 
auſcript notes. 


(6) Geſneri Bib. 7745. comes (6). Compilers, who, 
liatbeca, fol. 458, MAKE A g. 
ex Titbemio. ſons, never look beyond the 
inſtructions, would eaſily commit three groſs fou 


Joannes (Aretinus) cognomento Tortellius, Romane Eccle- 
fre. ſubdiaconus apud Eugenium fuartum fuit. Ortho- 

aphiam, Vitamgue Athanafii ac nonnulla alia conſerip- 
t Wicelius has this 
life of Saint Athanaſius into his Hagiolgia. He con- 


jectures, that Tortellius is the author of the life of 


St. Zenobius, Biſhop of Florence, inſerted in, the com- 


2 of Surius under the 25th of May. The rea- 
0 


n of his conjecture is taken from the circumſtances 
of the time, and from the author of this life, being 
named Joannes Archipresbyter Aretinus. 


I] He: has ſbenun bit hill in Grammar, by his 
Book de Poteſtate Literarum: ] +© What Volaterranus calls 


«4 Orthographia, Paulus Jovius a Book de Poteſtate Li- 
1 terarum, Geſner Commentarii Linguæ Latinæ, and 
% Magius Lexicon, is but one and the ſame volume of 
« Tortellius, in two parts, of which the firſt, which 
« is very ſhort, contains ſome chapters upon the in- 
vention, the number, the „the 
, and the aſſemblage of the letters of the alphabet. 
The ſecond which is very long, contains an _ 
1 betical catalogue of the Latin words, moſt of whi 
« are. taken from the Greek, whereof he ſhews or 
_ ** endeavours to ſhew the orthography (5) .“ 
C] Laurentius Valla has dedicated to him his Books, 
de Latina Elegantia.] As Geſher has expreſſed him - 


ſelf, there is no body but muſt imagine that it is Tor- 


tellius, who has dedicated this work to Laurentius Valla. 
Theſe are Geſner's words: Joannes Tortellius, natione 
Aretinus, Laurentiæ Valle amiciſſimut, ad quem Elegan- 
tiarum lingua Latinæ ſex librut per ſcripſit, Nicolai poſt- 
madum Paontificis contubernalis, & ffudiorum e jus inti- 
being inclined to 
a great Book in. a little time, or for other rea- 
before them for the 


faults, if they join their own conjectures never ſo little 
to this text of Geſner. I. They would ſay chat Tor- 
tellius wrote fix Books oſ the elegancies of the Latin 
Tongue, which he dedicated to Laurentius Valla. II. 


That after that he had entered into the ſervice of Pope 


Nicholas V, and was his companion in his ſtudies ; and 
that it was the great ſucceſs of his Book, which pro- 
2 him 3 That Nicolas V, was 

ope in 1420 for ſeei ner places at that time 
the fourihing ſtate of 'Tortellius, — common ſenſe 
declares that this flouriſhing ſtate muſt be placed in 
the time when Tortellius was in favour with Nicho- 
las V, it follows that according to Geſner, he was 

Pope at the time that I have ſaid. The truth is, he 
was elected in 1447, and he was his chamberſellow 
and companion in his ſtudies, when Laurentius Valla 
dedicated his E/zgantiee to him. I do not know what 
Moreri means upon this article, with his vague 
otation of Valerius Andreas. Why did he not con- 
t Voſſius and Paulus Jovius, who would have fur- 
2 him with ſome remedy for dryneſs in this 

rticle? 1 -3gh- 

21 Voffius makes him the brother of Charles Aretin. 
Volaterranus ſays nothing of. this pretended relation be- 
tæueem them. 
Tortellius, ipeaking of Charles and Leonard d'Arezzo, 


* 


unciation, 


I have reaſon to ſpeak as I do, ſeeing 


LEJ. I ſhall elſewhere 


trymen : A doftifimis wirit 

notre etatis, ſays he (, & conterrancis meis Leonards (f] In the 11 
& Carole Aretini and when he 'makes/niention of in de bit work, | 
Charles, he ſays always, either Carolus Aretinus  con- the Greek T. 
terraneus meus, or Carolus nofter Aretinus ( This (I) In the 24 
was communicated to me by, Mr. de la Monnoie, Part, which con- 
Let us relate the words of Volaterranus, and thoſe of tine the words 
Voltus. We ſhall ſee whether the latter could-baild ip, pb. 
upon the former. Carolus & Fohannes Aretini nobilia 

temporis illius ingenia, quorum alter ſeriba Florentins- 


makes them only his countr 


rum Leonardo ſucceſſit, alter Joannes cognomento Tartel- 
lius Remane Rcelefie Subdiacomus apud Eugenium quar- 
tum fuit i. e. Charles and John Aretin, the (7) Volaterranus, 


(7)- | 
„ noble Genius of that time, whom the one lib- 21. p-773- 
*© ſucceeded Leonard as Secretary of Florence; the 
** other, John, ſurnamed Tortelſius, was Subdeacon 
of the Roman Church under Eugenius the fourth.” | 
Here follows what Voſſius relates: Foammes Aretinus : 
cognomento Tortellins Caroli Aretini, qui poft Leonardum 
Aretinum ſcriba Florentinorum fuit, frater, Roman 
Eccliæ Subdiacomes apud E ..  preter 
grande de Orthographia volumen, etiam Athanafii N. 
tam . . . . conſarcinavit, ut 1 auctor 
Volaterr anus lib. xxi. Anthropol. ubi & ho ſce Aetinos fra- | 
tres nobilia illius temporis ingenia appellar (3): I. e: 
«« John Aretin ſurnamed Tortellius, the Ir of 
“Charles Aretin, who was Secretary of Florence af- 
% ter Leonard Aretin, Sub-deacon of the Roman 
* Church under Eugenius IV.. . . . beſides a great 
volume of Orthography, he compiled alſo the Life of 
% Athanaſius, 'as ' not only Jovius but Volaterranus 
<« alſo relates lib. xxi. Anthropol.' where he alſo calls 
*© theſe: Aretins, two brothers, be noble Genius's e 
*© that time.” If he had contented himſelf wi 
ſaying they were relations, that might have been 
nded upon theſe words of Philelphus : Putabam Ca- 
rolum | Aretinum rediifſe mecum in gratiam. Ia enim 
Foannes Aretinus ejus NECESSARIVUS uit verbis mibi 
renunciaret (9) ; for tho' Nece/arius is ſometimes taken (9) Philelphus, 
for an intimate NN Philelphus, and moſt of Erift. lib. 9. 
the writers of that time, never uſe it but in the ſenſe 
of a relation. This obſervation is Mr. de la Mon- 
noie's. | 1 , - a4 0 
[E] Philelphus «as one ' of thoſe who retracted the 
aiſer they had given to J. Avetin.) In the article 
of Nicholas V I ſhall quote a Letter of Philel hus, 
dated Aug. 1, 1465, where the Latin and Greek 
learning of Tortellius is much commended. But ſee 
what the ſame Philelphus wrote May 29, 1473. i- 
deo quoſdam noftre tempeflatis hamines, qui cum magnum 
de ſe quiddam woluerunt in arte Grammatica profiteri, 
in maximos errores deuenerunt. E quorum numero prin- 
cipatum mihi tenere viſus eft Foannes Tortellins Aretinus 
qui cum & Gracam & Latinam literaturam novi 
videri dul, utramgue igneraviſſe apertiſſime. declarat 
(10). 1. e. © I ſee ſome men of our time, who hav- (10) Monſ. de la 
6 rx be thought great Grammarians have Monnoie has fur- 
« fallen into the errors. Of whom John 2iſhed me with 
1 Tortellius Aretinus ſeems to me the principal, who bi-. 
being defirous to ſeem to ' underſtand both Greek 
ce and Latin, moſt evidently. declares his ignorance 
66 nmel „deen 


4 
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ARETIN (LEONARD) is. better known under this name; which was given tit 


becauſe he was of Arezzo, then under that of Brunus or Bruni, which was his family 


"wa, IT. 


Name. 
jþ 
6 


Eee 


Briefe, of which be acquitted Rimſelf worthily under this Pope; and under the four fol- . 
He was aſterwurds derdary 
(4) Ich, Eb- amaſſed a great deaf; of riches (d) as well by is hving'i in 


lowing ones (0). 


ARE 


A 26 2828 moſt able mon of the XVth Century 
x E {' as%he himſelf ſ. 
to Pope Innocent „ be 5 of  himy 


Al. He learned Greet 


tho' young, the of Secretary of the 2%; . Re. 


et ai Jovium, 


to the republick of Florence 195 and . cap. 
 Cellbacy (en as by his being 5:4 5 2. 


giw. cg. 9. frugalo He tranſlated out of Gteek into Latin ſome lives of Plutarch | BY; and tlie ) Leand, A. 
2 — you of Ariſtoiles he compoſed three Books of - the Punic . Which Ad eervt 43 4 bi Dp 
772 * t to ſome of thoſe which are wanting of Livy . * He alſo compoſed the Hiſtory 
things which were done in his time in Italy [D], the 2 blit , Florence, 
chit of the ancient Greece 1 and that of the Cos: is la hich Na him a 
great deal of honour, it was not known that he Tad wr 4 it from the 


(f) Jovius, Eh. Greek of Procopius, drew 


npon his memo 
nr cap. 9. and 


was known after his death; by the care of Chriſtopher Perſona, that 


ſore kind of infiimy ( 7 as ſoon e V4 
rocopius Whoſe | 


name he had ſuppreſſed, by 1 4 — his work to himſelf, was the Author ef this 


Hiſtory of the Goths [FI. 


may be ſeen in Geſner's Bibliotheca. 
| old [GI, 
(2) tem, ibid.” the 


y Croſs (8&). © 
cape Ry 


Poggius was one of 


Was never executed. 


e __— many other Books of which the ws 


e died in the year 1443, being ſeventy four yea 
at Florence, where there is his marble monument to be ſeen in the church of 


thoſe Who Eriticiſed him M. de la 


Counſellor of the Parlament of Dijon, publifhed in 1053 a atalogue of the 


Books of Leonard Argtin, Which he deſigned to have — I believe the thing 
am 


* Fi the Lib 


; Was one the 4 „ fi 
6 Ll 7 Accord! 7725 Aer“ it was ard 


the Greek tongue 


ee e 


| tho W. 1. 
(2) 0 Joo Bk: in A 415 22 phus — to him a great deal 


* Cap» 9+ pag · of genius a erudition 
(2) 1 Philelphus, (0 oggius 151 Ä Laurentius Valla (4 hays {et 


iviorum, lib. him above N in point of elo- 
1. & Epiſt. ad quence , and ſcience: 


an es. Dh opt gt in his praiſes, and gives no advanta- 
Nack id. BY $ idea of his Lane 0 from whom Erafmus does 

rl greatly to (6). nas Silvius praiſes 
(4) Apud Phi- 4 


lelph. InveR. 1. 38 
in Vallam. up; gl * 
(5) Flor. Sabin. 88 Land 
adverſ. Calumni- vius And Land 


1 * oblerves that Ancas Sil- 
Albertus | che latter ſay- 
Co a x at Charles Aretin 


41. Ling. Lat. ing 1 | | 
(6) Eraſm. in fend | Secretaryſhip bf the Repub- 
Ciceron. lick F lorence. * the article of (Charles) ARE. 
7) In the note TIN. Cre Nas 1 4x prove ve from Avneas - Silvius um 
1 we 72 Jome of 1 wel Live,, ] Name - 
illus, of; the two Gracchi, 
that of — that of Demoſthe- 
es and that of Cato of Utica 


8 in 

Bibl:ot 

by parting Vers os Plutargue (Verſes of not 

Thar 9 of Vie de Plutarque (Live of Plutareh-} 
e- 3 three books... — the Punick War, 


ay ſerve as d Sapplement', . . to Liay. ] The 
"WE Fo * the unick War, which is want- 


8 Fg 6 ,of the diſorders into 
which K. dcm fell, by the mutiny of the 
ſoldiers, and the revolt of .the as alſo of the 


8 Sund hel of Lyra; 
(9) Ibid. 2 D . wanting in the Roman. 
9 


(9). 
Greek of Palybius, the” he has denied it in his 
de; and fr it comes chat Badius Aſ- 
uu has p N AC at uns 
10. 


ik Fe. 
HE 


'y-| the care of Chriflepher Per- 

a, that 4 — not our Aretin, «was the Aathor 
"= the Hiſtory of the Goths.] Perſona determined with 
ſelf, pore A to ad, ur to tranſlate Agathias, 


cn) Idem, pag- 12 SIS want of fideli 
m1 he, had able alled 11 9 g 57 be 


e to — of Bas 
bis $ forty five or fifty. years. 


7 It is in the > In 8 Pan! 
116th cha 


the Elogia, ker of either in the place that 1s quoted (1 22 or in EY other 


'bave heard, that there is lately 


Floridus Sabinus is a little 


n ve ch in iy 5 Len, aud informs 
"at... Lt conferred Bis place on 


i. ils hain 


> norhing + Ag, la M 


ong the Maniſcripes 
letters of Leonard Aretin, where there are 


; SE 


\ that can be quoted (13); and leeds e t cr. (13) It is in the 


preſly of * yr I acknowledye that Perſona has ch chapter of 


Aſo tranſlated jas ; but it is of the verſion f Te. 
Procopius that bre muſt have in the place 
where he was lagiat of Aretin. 


It is thus, I think, we Kr tay, and not Plagiariſm, 

as a modern Author has done, whoſe whole 

am going to relate, becauſe it is full of errors. 77 

babe, ſays he (14), "the Hiſtory wy of Procopius in Greek to (14) Le CH, 
David Ha:ſhelius. Lemiard Aretin bad already given Trait det pln 

it in the Gothick tongue 3 but he had ſuppreſſed the 3 


name of the Aathor : ſo that, when this Aretin wa; = Har, = 


dead, Chriſtopher Perſona accuſt him of theft, betith ſe ris adit. in 1680. 
d Fra binjel another — Fa Hey in 1 a 
fame language, be publiſhed it "I the name of its 
Author, and fo convifed Aretin of Plagiariſm; Of 
what monſter is he ing here? Procopius, in the 
Gothick. tongue, firſt by Aretin, and aſter- 
wards by Perſona, is a chimera that never was nor 
will be ſeen. Beſides, it is ſpeaking without any ex- 
actneſs, to ſay that Leonard — and Perſona have 
given the Hiſtory of Procopius, for they have tranſ- 
lated only à part of that Hiſtory. T0 CE 
Moreri's have made ee 
vs a 1 Goth was geg 

but a — of e 8 

He died in 1443, at the age of ſeventy l 15) Vari + 
Wok Albertus is in 2 i he ſays A 12 
at the age of ſeventy four ; but he his death in j« miftaken whe?! 


is miſtaken when 
2 year Squat,” or His computation does not agree with he makes him 


merius, who puts the year of the birth live to above 80. 
of Leonard Aretin in 1370 (16): and as I ſee beſides (16) Palm. is 
in Volaterranus, that our Aretin died in 1 3 (17), Chronic. ad ann, 
(on the gth of March according to Bucholcer) I hrs 2 of 
been unwilling to follow Leander Albertus. I have Pb Printer 


obſerved already (18) the miſtake of a modern Au- > uy ay SS 


thor, who thought Leonard Aretin was alive in 1480. put thro” miſtake 
H) Poggius was one ſe” who criticiſed him.) oegccrxx. 

TE Slowing words of Pate hs ſhew 1. ] 125 Volat. Sax 
are in a hooks which he wrote to Lautentius de KU 


$) In the note 
; of May 1473. Quod eo fect acrura 1 of the wt 
quoniam - 


Leonardus Arttirus — amiliaris miſter, wir cle of (FRAN- 
fant facundiſſimins,  adverſus Blondum Flaum multa CIS) ARETIN. 
diſſeruit, & poſt Leonardi obitum Poggius Carol grati- 
| feeatus Aretino, quem  difſertiſſimi conci vis ghria n- 


deret, libellum * = contra illiu⸗ ſeripta contexuit, cum 


neuter ſuo fit funfus officio (19). 1. e. Which I did (19) Philelphus 
«the — dale Leonard Aretinus alſo, ET Holar. lb. 37. 


' -» « our acquaintance, a very eloquent man, has written 


« much againſt _— berg. and after the death 
« of Leo we omg. Charles Aretin, 
« who was a at ** glory of his moſt excel - 
* lent fellow-citizen, drew up a piece againſt his 
« 'writings; when neither of them had done his duty.” 

This, pa ge. Was communicated to me by Monit. de 


Onnoie. 


(a); and nd having ad: his merit knowti7-) Lon. Arg. 


(8) 1 


che following particulars from a 


Secretary to Pope Innocent VII [IB] 


ace de I Hit. 


page XX» 


TE, 


% Lennart Httin duc barn abi the year 1370.) | 


This is clear, if It be true that he died in 1444, be- 
ing then ſeventy four years of age. But Mr. Bayle 
places His death in 1443, with Volaterranus, tho' at 

e ime time he does not take notice of the con- 
tradicion of Matteo almieri, according to whom A- 
ten was born in 1370. This way perhaps ſeem 
x ii ;- but we remark it only, to ſhew, that the 
mielt accurate Authors may ſometimes” be guilty of 
u overſight. This happened to My. Leufant. He 
1) Tom. 1. tells us in his Poggiana (i), that Aretin vas ſeventy 
art 1. p. 11. 62 years old whi n he died, and in his Preface (3) to 


* 
” 
pa ” 
* 
— 
. * 


4 


(2) K is perhaps hig Hiſtory to the Couiicil of Pila he makes him ſe- 
enn fur years old When he died, But in that ſame 
(3) Pa „. fe be Nas cothmitted another miſtake ; he ſays 
that Aretin might be about twelve years old when 
© the great ſchiſm began, ſmce. be died in 1444, being 
then ſeventy four. But eng to Mr. Lenfant 

(4) Hi. ds Hirhſelf, the ſchiſm began in 1378 (4) by the election 
Cencile de Pie, df Robert Cardinal of the twelve Apoſtles, who was 
hes ook the name of Clement VII. Now Aretin could 
be then but eight years old. We oblerve this miſtake 
om, becauſe Mr Lenfant ſuppoſes that Aretin being 
dave years old at the beginning of the ſchiſm, 
might be conſidered as ah eye-witneſs of what paſſed 
at that time; which indeed may be true of a. child 

of twelve years old. . At that age he may take notice of 

ſeveral. things, and remember them very well after- 
wards ; but I doubt whether the ſame could be expect- 

ed from a child of eight years only. * 
TB) He was made Secretary ta Pope. Iumcent VII.] 

% Ap. Lenfant, Mr. Recanati retended (5), that. Leonard Aretin was 
Peg tom. 1. Secretary to Pope Boniface IX, when Poggius came 
Part 1. pag. 21. to Rome. But Mr. Lenfant ſhews (6) by Poggius's 
(6) Ibid. own words, that it was he himſelf, who engaged Are- 
tin to go to Rome, and procured him the place of Se- 

tremry' to Pope Innacemt VII. The words of Pog- 

(7) Baluz, Miſe. ius ape as ſolloue Annegut 11, ſays he (70, having 
tom. 3. p. 254, ſucceeded ta Boniface,, Leonard Aretin entreated me by 
255 award” of mouth and by Tetters, to endeavour ta. procure 


him dt the court off Rome fome employment, by wohich Bb) A 


ur in an Dbhokrable manner. As Ib very 

intimate with all tbhoſe, avbo had the greateft acceſs to 

Pape, I was continually extolling the great qualities 

of Lenard; and to ſupport "what I uſed to ſay of the 

elerence and politenc, 2 Ale, F Jometimes commu- 

nicated to: thein' his: let, At laft I procured by my 

recommendations, that tho he wwas unknown to them and 

to the Pope, yet be was choſen to be Innocent the ſeventh's 

Serretary. It is plain therefore, that Mr. Recanati 

muſt be miſtaken ; yet we are not to be ſurpriaed at 

(8) Ibid. p. 22. it, adds Mr. Lenfant (8), ſmce this may happen to 
the 0 learned men. io | 

IC He. accompanied kim (the Pope) ta the Council 

of Conftance,' where he. awas the ſame year employed in 

a very difficult, uegotiatian,]. This is what Mr. Lenſant 

(% Tom, b. Pat fays in the Paggiana,(g) but in the preface to the 

1. pag. 1. ſecond edition of his Hiſtory,of. the Council of Conſtance 

9) Fag. xy, (io, he ſays that he dqubts of Leonard's attending the 

X Pope, It is very Srtain, Jays he, thatiLeonardus 

woas at Conſtance, ſince amongſt his letters, there is 

dere dated from that plate, in which he gi ves his friend 

Nicolas Nicolo a very diverting. account. of his jour- 

amn 3 . | 


* 


* 


ARE 


forty letters which were neve? printed} and Which perhaps fay give folhebedy alia 
ky bn te xi es ren a i fy ien 


* 
4 
* 
- : 


wocent VI you 
as Mr. Bayle inſinuates, | ſince he was about thirty years old, In the year 1413 i bag. 11. 
Secretary to Pope John XXIII, and accompanied him to the Council of Conſtahce, 

| He was the ſame year employed in a very difficult negotiation [CJ. He was in 
the neighbourhood of that city, when Poggius wrote to him a farhor rc 


Eh high Poſt he enjoyed till che year 1444, when he died aged ſeventy four years (e). 
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7 ARETIN-(LEONARD); We prefutnethe räder will not be difeallt'4s nd 

here e fupplement ro Mr; Bayles Article of this fatnous man, fit ee 

very eminent Author (2). Leonard Aretin wWas borh () ＋. | 

about the year 1370 [A]; be applied himſelf to the A | born t) The late Re- 

before he earned Greek: under manuel Chryſoloras. In the 

whence it appears that he was not then very 1 5 Poggiana, 
h 


Mve borrow 


y of law during four years ()) Tens Mr, 


year 1434, he Was made (0) Lenfant, in 


- 


tom. 1 Patt Is 


m a famous letter 75 


ing the death of Jerom of Prague (c), which Leonardus thought a little too free (d) DI. e mem, mia. 
wiking his- fd bad been more cautious and politic. WT. ar: 
\Lenfant, Pre- Aretin returned to Florence, where he was made Chancellor 


When the council was ended, (0 em, p. 20, 


[ZE] of the Republic, 1 
's (e). The 


inſcription 
ney. But he cannot have accompanied the Pope to 
Conſtance, ſince the latter arrived there — ho 
October 1414 ; whereas it appears by this: letter of 
Aretin, that he ſtayed at Verona till the latter end of 
November ( quinto Kalendas Decembris). Nay he 
maſt have continued but one year at Conſtance ; for - 
on the firſt of January 141 5 (11) he received at Arezzo (11) The year 
a. Letter from Poggius dated December the 1 3th of began then in 
the foregoing year. With regard to Leonard's negotiati- March, as it fei 
on, Mr. Lenfant refers us to his Hiftory of the Caxmcil of =, with us in 
Canſtance 3 but there we find only that Emanuel Chryſo- e. 
lorus was employed in a negotiation by the Pope, and 
Leonard is only mentioned for having ſaid; that Chryfo- 
lorus contributed to the reſtoration of learning in Italy. 
[I Poggius wrote to him a letter concerning the death 
of Jam of Prague, which Leonard found a, little 
too free.] Mr. Lenfant's judgment of that letter was 
as follows; Poggius's account of the fact, ys he (12), (12) Ibid. p. a 3 , 
agrees exattly with the Ad of the Council, aud with 
Hiſtory. But it is alſo wrote with ſuch à moderation, 
and with fuch ſentiments of admiratiam am love, as 
would not bare been expected from a Secretary of the Pope 
towards ſo adious an heretick, as Ferom of Pr. WAs 
x of 


g with''regard. to the court ' of Rome. Mat 


Poggius may be confidered as 4 funeral Oration, and as 
an Elogium of Ferom, ſo much the leſs. ſuſpected as it 
r a * Roman Catbo- 
. I is @ pretty curious tontraft to fee. Poggius on 
one hand declare that Laurentius Fall * to be 
committed ta. the, flames, on actount. of fame ſubtle and 
trite. ſpeculations, and on the. other lament the death 
4 man, ho bad overthrown the foundations ' of | the 
Church of Rome, and make his apology an much as be 
could  ſaftly do, avithout running the ſame danger <with 
his\ Heroe, Leonard Aretin very well underſtood, that 
his friend had gone too far, and ſpoke too much in 
praiſe of an heretick. He cenſures him gently for it 
in a letter which he wrote to him on that ſubject. 7 


have received, ſays he (13), your letter concerning the (13) Aret. Eff, 
'  deathi of  Ferom of Prague, and greatly admire the ftyle un. 


d elegance of it ; but rat nore in bis bs 
than AN. you had — Af is true, that 17 9 
jou add a few words, wohich ſtr v to qualify the fd: 

nent you paſs upon him, but after all there rans thre” 
your.» whole letter tos wifible un affe tation. 7 think, 

that we are ta write. on ſuch" ſubjetts <vith more cau- 

tion. The conſequence that, may be drawn from 

Poggius's and Aretin's Letters, is that the former 

was open and fincere, and the latter more reſerved 

and politic in his ſentiments. 5 

[IE] He was made Chancellur FA the-+ Republick. ] 

Mr. Hayle ſays only Secretary. If this was not the 

ſame paſt with that of Chancellor, we may rely the 

more upon Mr. Lenfant, who ſeems to have made 2 
more particular ſtudy. of the Hiſtory of theſe times, than 
on Mr. Bayle, who does not ſeem to have been ſo 

well acquainted with what paſſed then in Italy. It is 
true Leander Albertus ſeems to call him Secretary, 2 Se- (14) See tha paſ 
anti (14, but Aneas Silvius calli him (v5) Canter, ti. in the wel. 
Chancellor, and ſeems to hint that in Ris poſt he had of CHARLES 
occaſion fur eloquence and polite Literutute rather than ARE TIN, re- 
for the knowledge-of the Law, which is very true of udn [3], 920- 
a Chancellor, who is in a manner the mouth of the | 


| . (15) Ibid. quota · 
Commonwealth; 7 tion (2). 
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tor. 7 Part eher curious 


2 rticulars we find, that 


oggius and Leonard A retin lived 
conſtant a friendſhip, that it never ſuffered the leaſt interruption or indifference. 


ARE 


inſcription. on his tomb. is very honourable to him IE]. Foggius made his funeral om- 
V Poggians, tion, which according to Mr, Lenfant ( 2 is a very elaborate piece, in which amongſt 


forty years in 
Mr 


yle ſays, that Aretin was exceſſively frugal; yet we find that when Poggius, who was 


e very rid 
amongſt them 


rich, was travelling to diſcover ancient Manuſcri 
then ard Aretin and Franciſco Barbaro furniſhed him with all the 


ſeveral of his friends, and 


(z) i. 4-24: he wanted for his deſign (g). Aretin's hiſtories of Florence and of Italy, as well 2 


his letters contain ſeveral particulars, which can hardly be found in 


any other authors, 


1 44 and which have been of great uſe to Mr, Lenfant, in his hiſt 5 of the council of Piſa, 
( 


as he tells us himſelf in the place referred to in the margin 
been Secretary to ſeveral Popes during the grand Schiſm, and tho 


). 3 h Aretin had (5) Prefice 4 
his m i 728 


| His. du Con. 
ers were men Pike, 1 


of very ill characters, yet it appears by his letters, that he did not approve their conduct 


[G], and that he was a man of great virtue and probity. 


[F] The inſcription on his tomb is very honourable 'to 
1110 It . Since the death of Leo- 
4% nard hiſtory is in mourning. eloquence is become 
* mute, the Greek and Latin Muſes cannot forbear 
(6) Mabill. Ir. ſhedding tears (16).“ 

tal. p. 165. ap. [G] It appears by his letters that he did not approve 
Lentant, Pogg!- the Pope's condut?, and that he war a man of virtue 
11. an, probity.} Here follow the proofs-of aſſerti- 
tions. Firſt with to his diſapproving the con- 
duct of Pope G XII, whoſe Secretary he was, 
he writes to Petrillo his friend in the following' man- 

(17) Rome. ner: Since you left this city (17), fays he (18), the P 
(13) % Len- quent from Rome, and retired for ſome months to Si- 
Cone. de Piſe, . The time to go to Savona (19) way now 
tom. 1. liv. 2. come; but the Pope did not think fit to perform his 


pag. 192, &c. promiſe, "which ſeandalized all well-meaning per ſons. 
(19) _— His competitor had been there at the time appointed, and 


"ha was continually reproaching Gregory with his affected de- 
XI11 the other Jays. O mee to us and to our poſterity ! —— 


Pope, in order to freely and after a mature deliberation accepted a place, 
conſult how to avhere due were to the union the Chri- 
tan end to the ffians, ve ſhould now be backward, and refuſe to go 


thither. Nie, I am extremely grieved at t paſſes, 
bath as a Chriſtian, 8 —.— com- 
t myſelf, when I confider, that t iftians are 
they had conceived of ſceing the 

Church united again; and when I think that the Tta- 
(20) Gregory lian (20) my' countrymen, ill be loked upon as 


25 
was an Italian. and perfidious men, without fincerity or honour. © but 


the true glory and the reputation of the Pope, than 
thoſe wwho by their flatteries and deceitful Councils dif- 
fuade him from a defign, which would raiſe him an 
|; glory. Leonard, who was in Gregory's ſer- 
vice, thought he could not in honour abandon him ; 


fear, has a much 


| *. Au, 
to ve, rather than be here. Place would be agree- 
able to me, where I 8 ation and 
aſhes of the church, which I am forced to behold here. 
Such expreſſions and ſentiments certainly ſhew the 
benevolent and virtuous diſpoſition of our Aretin. His 
conduct had been agreeable to his. words; . for the 
Conclave, in which Gregory XII was choſen, being 
met, Aretin was n © e e this Cardinals 
and exhorted them with the utmoſt ſtrength and v 
gour, to ſuſpend the election, becauſe he was of, opi- 
nion, that this was the only method to put an-end 
to the ſchiſm (22). This is a ſtrong proof that Aretin 
was a man of virtue and. probity. We may add to E, 
it what he ſays of John Dominic, who before he 
made a Biſhop ſeemed very zealous to promote th 
union of the Church, but was thought to oppoſe it 
after he had obtained a Biſhoprick. Aretin had a 
ek pb yn *I him. 
complain, ſays he (23), 's Man, Who WA (14) Ro if. ib, x 

one of the moſt zealous promoters of the union, Mos be SS 
ſpeak a werd of it, as foon as he had a Biſhoprick, cond: ibid. pig 
nay that he cen ſeems to oppoſe it by his advice. The 96. | 
manner in aubich he uſed 2740 8 
made every one believe that he would refuſe that pre- 
ferment ; yet be has accepted it with all his heart, 
and it 3 that fince that he has betrayed the 
cauſe, 'which he ſo wvarmly eſpouſed. He aſpires to a 

higher rank (24). We are not to judge of his heart, (24) That of a 

ave. cannot but blame thoſe intrigue, which ſeem Cardinal, which 
to be fo incamſiſtent with his former . Ambition, I he obtained after- 
greater ſhare in his ations, than Wards. 
wiſdom and real prudence. I love the man 8 eat 
abilities; and 1 am forry that by bis be 
72 the good opinion, which the world had of him. 

be cannot he thought to af out of ignorance, it is ea- 


but at the ſame time he abhorred his maſter's con- fily judged, that he is blinded by covetoufneſs or ambi- 


duct, and was heartily afflicted at the approaching 

ruin of the Church, the ambition and obſtina 
(zt) Lenfant, of the Antipopes. I griever me in the moſt terribhe 
Conc. de Piſe, ubi manner, ſays he (21), to be here. There is no deſart, 
fopra, p. 195- mocauern, tho ever ſo dreadful, where I ſhould not chooſe 


tion. A man who writes after this manner, concern- 
ins he had a eſteem, - muſt 


ARETIN (PETER) a native. of Arezzo, famous for his obſcene and fatyrical 
writings, lived in the ſixteenth Century. Thoſe who have a mind to know what ſort of 
a Medal is pretended to have been ſtruck, to inform all the world that the greateſt Prin- 


ces were 


aid of his Satyrs, will find it in Moreri's Dictionary. 
Medal of having put under contribution thoſe to whom other men 


Aretin boaſted in this 
paid tributes and taxes. 


This tradition is ſo general, that he is no leſs known by the title of the Scourge of Princes, 


than by the name of Aretin or Peter Aretin A]. The 


have alſo given him another v 


glorious title, which was the ſame that all 1 7 owed on the great merit of Plato, 


which is that of Divine, il Divino Aretino [ 


[4] He is no leſs: Inown under the title of Scourge 
of Princes, than under the name ... . of P. Aretin. 
He boaſted of having this reputation all over the world. 
Read rar a relation of 
Pope Julius III: Ia tanto & manifeſio ch'io ſono noto al 
Sophi, ,& gh Indiani, & i Mondo al pare di qualunche 
boggi in bocca de la fama riſuoni : che piu Þ i Principi 
. &a i populi tributati di continuo, tuttavia me lero ſchiavo 
(1) Aretis, la the „ i. e. * So far it is plain that 
xth book of his «« | am known to the Sophi, and to the Indians, 
Lerrers, fol- 115. * and that the world is at this time filled with 
% my renown ; What more ? the Princes of the 
people being under a continual tribute, inceſſantly 
call me their ſcourge.” He ſays in another letter, 


J: he was ſtiled upon the medals Divus 
OUR 


that it was ſworn the Princes were his tributaries, 
D een 
e them; adds, that it was y deceivi 
themſelves, ſeeing moſt of the great maſters 2 
not afraid of the wrath of God. Would they ' then 
dread my pen] continues he: Inpero che la magyior 
parte de i maeftri non temona "Tirg di Dio, e fe- 
muranne il furore de la e (2) # This (a) Ibid. folo 
reaſoning is not good 3 the fear of men makes 2 *; 
us abſtain from a thouſand things, from which (3) See the Pew 
we ſhould not abſtain out of fear of divine venge- ſees ſur les Co- 
ance 3). a i Ss 1 metes, num · 163 
hg gi bim the tithe... . of Divine, il Di- & aiv. 
vino Ar ] Ie will not be unpleaſing to ſee the 
4 judgment 


fs) Jac 
1 de 


11b. non 
afticrs, | 
pag. 13 
Spizeliu 
Felice L 
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Petrus Aretinus (al. Some have ſaid: that perhaps he gave himſelf. this title to ſignify that (-)Svirclius, in 


he performed the functions of a God upon 


earth by the thunderbolts, with which he ſtruck 
the heads of the moſt illuſtrious [(C]. He boaſted that his Libels did more good in 


his Scrutin, A 


theiſmi, pag. 1 
the affirms' bes 


world than Sermons [D. He was told in a Letter that his pen had ſubjected more Princes © * bem 


to him, than the greate 


| Kings had ever overcome by their arms [E], 
raged to continue in that ſtrain, that the Monarchs might reform H. 


and was encou- 


Our age has Sa- 


tyriſts as full of venom and as bold as Aretin could be; but I do not believe that any 
of them has eſtabliſhed hrs contributions in the enemy's country. Several miſtaken wri- 


ters make him 
how to believe 


judgment of Montagne on this elogium : Plato, ſays 


The he (4), has born this ſurname of Divine by ſo univerſal 


up- 
at of Mon- & conſent, that no one has attempted to wie with him; 


and the Italians, who juſtly boaſt of having commonly 

. a more lively wit, and more diſcourſe, than 
4 + the. e's the other nations of their time, have lately aſcribed it 
chap. . at the to Aretin, <vho does not ſeem to me to have any thing 


tagne upon Are- 
tin 


meteorus manner of ſpeaking, teeming with thoughts in- 
genious indeed, but far fetcht and fantaſtical, not to men- 
tion his, very indifferent eloquence ; ſo far is be from com- 
ing near this antient divinity. | 
[C] Some ſay that he performed the functiont of God 
upon earth by the thunder-bolts «with which be k the 
heads of the moſt illuſtrious.) I have ſeen this thought 
in an Italian Author, quoted by a German Author. 
Cur wer? fbi arrogaverit aliorum conſenſu divinitatem, 
neſcio, nifi forte Dei munus exercuiſſe dicendus fit, cum 
fumma capita velut celfiſſimas montes fulminaverit, lin- 
gud corrigens & mulctam, quæ ab alits e negue- 
%) Jacobus Gad- unt (5). 1. e. But why he arrogated Divinity to 
dvs, de Scripto- «© himſelf by the conſent of others, I know not, un- 
io ah. _ T- he be ſaid to have exerciſed the office 


3 e of God, when he ſtruck the higheſt heads like the 
Soizelium, in © loftieſt mountains, with lightning, correcting and 


Felice Literato, 
page 112, 


«« puniſhing thoſe with his tongue, who cannot be 
chaſtiſed any other way.” 

[D] He boaſted that his libels did more good in the 
eworld, than Ser mom] He ſays in the Epiſtle Dedicato- 
ry to the ſecond part of his Raggionamenti, that if he 
is not eſteemed on account of his inventions, he muſt 
at leaſt be allowed ſome glory for the ſervice he has 
done to truth, by thruſting it into the chambers and 
into the ears of the great, to the ſhame of flattery and 
lying. He relates that an Ambaſſador of the Duke 
of Urbino ſaid, that if the Miniſters of Princes, and 
their Courtiers were recompenſed for their ſervices, 
they would owe the obligation to the pen of Peter 
Aretin. 
neceſſary to human life than ſer mont, becauſe ſermons 
put only the meaner perſon into the good way; but his 
writings put the great Lords into it. Theſe are his 
words in Italian: Quando io non foi degno di honor ve- 
runo, merce de le inventiont con le quali do Þ anima a 
h ſtilo, merito pur qualche poco di gloria per havere 

into la verita ne le camere, e ne le orecchie de Patenti 
ad onta de Padulatione, & de la menzogna : & per non 
difraudere il mio grado, uſero le parole ftefſe del ſing u- 
lare M. Gianiacopo, Ambaſciadore d' Urbino: Mei che 
ſSpendiamo il tempo ne ſerwigi de Prencipi infieme con 
ogni huomo di Corte, e non cia ſcum virtuoſo, framo riguar- 
dati e ricanaſciuti da noſtri padroni, bonta de gaſtight 
che gli ha dati la penna di Pietro. E bo fa Milano, 
come cadde de la ſacra bocca di calui, che in pochi meſi 
mi ha arrichito di due Coppe d' oro: Þ Aretino & piu ne- 


a= a la vita humana, che le Predicationi, e che 
i 


vero efſe pongono in { le dritte Pkg le perſone ſe m- 
plici, & i ſuoi Scritti le fignorili, & il mio non 8 vanto, 
ma un modo di procedere per ſoſtener ſe medefimo ob ſer- 
vate da Euea, dove non era conoſciuto. 

[E] He was told in a letter, that his pen had ſub- 
Jefted more Princes to him, than the greateſt Kings had 
ever ſubdued by their arms.) I read this in a letter 

(6) It is in Written to him by Baptiſta Tornielli (6). He declares 

collection pub- to him that he deſerved the title of Germanicus, Pan- 

Wied in 1558, at nonicus, &c. as formerly the Emperors took the name 

— oo of the Provinces where they had triumphed. Nor ſa- 
in 80, 8 2 pete voi, che non la penna woſtra in mano havete ſog- 
verſo of the firſt £iogato piu Principi, ch ogni altro potentiſſimo Principe 
book. con Parme ? La penna woſtra d qual non mette terrore, 

à quale non e formidabile, a chi anche non grata, a chi 
non cara, ove t moſtra amica ? La penna voſtra ſi pus 


1 


above the common Authors of his age, if you except bit 


He adds, that another faid : Aretin is more- 


go for the Author of the book de tribus Impoſtoribus [GJ]. I cannot tell 
at they have engraven on his tomb, in St. Luke's church at Venice, the 


Epitaph 


dir, che Y ha fatto trionfator quaſi di tutti i Principi 
del Mondo; che quaſi tutti vi fora tributarii, & come 
inſtudati. Meritareſic effer chiamato Germanico, Pan- 
nonico, Gallico, Hiſpanico, & fnalmente inſignito di 
guei titoli, quali fi davam a gli antichi Imperadori Ro- 
mani, ſeconds le provincie per forza d arma, & per efſer 
piu di loro potenti, non era gran meraviglia, maggior 
meraviglia aſſai e, che un privato, inerme, haggio ſag- 
giogato infiniti potenti : che Pun potente Taltro, non & 
meratvigha. i. e. Do you not know that you 
have ſubdued more Princes pen-in-hand, than 
* any one of the moſt powerful Princes has with 
his arms? Whom does not your terrify, to 
* whom is it not formidable? to whom alſo is it 
© not agreeable, to whom is it not dear, when it ap- 
«« pears favourable ? Your pen has, if I may ſo fay, 
e triumphed in a manner over all the Princes of 
ce the world; who are all become a ſort of tributa- 
« ries and vaſſals to you. You deſerve to be called 
% Germanicus, Pannonicus, Gallicus, Hiſpanicus, in 
«* ſhort, to be diſtinguiſhed with ſuch titles as were 
«« given to the ancient Roman Emperors, according 
* to the Province they had ſubdued. But that they 
ce ſhould ver a Province by force of arms, and 
« by being more powerful, is no great wonder; but 
« it is very wonderful that a private man, 
«© ſhould ſubdue an infinite number of thoſe, who are 
e powerful: but that one Potentate ſhould ſubdue an- 
« other, is no wonder.” 
[F] He was encouraged .... to ſatyriſe Princes, that 
they might reform.] It is the Marquis du Guaſt, that 
gave him this exhortation, in a letter written with his 
own hand (7). He does not defire to be privileged: ()) It is in the 
he deſires his deſects to be cenſured by Aretin; and 44th page of the 
exhorts him to do it. Probably he was p ſure {cond book of 
he ſhould not be taken at his word. Aretin did not -- 1 
confound his friends with his enemies: he made his i in the preceding 
executions only upon thoſe who had neglected to re- quotation. 
deem themſelves. Seguite dico col ſolito animo, ſays the 
Marquis du Guaſt to him, e /e in me voſtro amico 
alcuna coſa men che laudabile conoſeete, ricordatevi di 
nom laſciar di riprenderla : accioche fatto accorto dell er- 
ror, come defidero, lo fugga, e divenga mighore. Se- 
guite b ſtil woſiro, che di nuovo ve ne piego : accioche, ſe 
i defetti con wverita ſaranno in altri trovati, fi wergog- 
nino, & wergognandofi, & mendandeſi fugganm dal witio 0 
alla wirtu. Onde i rei divenuti bum, abbraciati con 
a wirtu, fi confermino nel bene Del che quanto in 
cid Phumana Repub. ji avanzi; bo giudichino quelli, che 
lo ſanno meglio intender, ch' io no'l 7 eſprimere. i. e. 
« Purſue your own manner, and if you obſerve an 
* thing that is leſs commendable in me your friend, 
ce be dure you do not forget to reprove me; that ſo 
ce being admoniſhed of my error, as I defire, I may 
ay avoid it and become better. Purſue your own man- 5 
* ner, I entreat you again: that ſo, if the faults ſhall 
* indeed be found in others, they may be aſhamed, 
« and by amending may fly from vice to virtue. 


« Whence the guilty being become good, and engaged 


in virtue, may be confirmed in goodneſs. Whence 


„ how much mankind will improve herein, thoſe may 
« Judge, who can underſtand. it better than I can ex- 
% prels.” 

I] He has had the Book de tribus Impoſtoribus 


fallly imputed to him.] We ſhall perhaps have occaſion 


to examine this matter at large, and to ſhew that there 

is very little probability of this Book having ever ex- 

iſted. Mr. L'Abbe Nicaiſe, one of the worthieſt men (8) bee the com- 
of this age (8), who holds correſpondence with all the of bim in e 

learned in Europe, amongſt whom he maintained a Bnagiana. tom. 
very honourable place, was ſo kind as to ſend me laſt 2. pag. 68. edit. 
year (9), a very curious diſſertation of Mr. de la Mon- Pritt 1715. 


, That is, the 
noie — as. 
Fit 
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Epitaph related by pn I 
withour doubt. If they ha 


25 noie, his countryman (10), upon the Book de tribus 
labs Ie in full uf very will choſen Remarks, 
* [It was printed and highly deſerved to be printed * Mr. de Beau- 
in 1715, at the val has juſt given a little extract of it (11). The au- 
end of the 4th thor ſhews by very ſtrong reaſons, that this Book is a 
_ 4 meer chimzra. Grotius thought, and perhaps upon 
Fan. A - ng of bad grounds, that this Book was ſpoken of before Are- 
the Amſterdam tin was. born. He ſays the enemies of Frederick Bar- 
edition. | baroſſa accuſed him of having cauſed this Book to be 
(11) Hylaire des ritten (12). He ſhould have faid that Frederick II 
Ouvrages der , was accuſed of having, faid that the world had been 
Ferie, 1694, deceived by three impoſtors (13). The good father 
pag. 278, 279. Merſenne has related, that one of his friends, who had 
He has related read the Book in queſtion, found in it the ſtyle of 
on s . Peter Aretin (140. Mere trifles theſe ! Yet there is no 
Menagiana giv-s ſaying how far this ' propoſition of father Merſenne has 
of M. de la Mon- ſpre tote” | 


nole. [H] I cannot believe that the Epitaph related by Mo- 


*. 8 rer das engra ven on his monument.) He does not fay 
4 ws et.” poſitively and preciſely, that this Epitaph was en- 
chrifo, p. 133. graven on Peter Aretin's monument, in the church of 
(13) Vide D ck- St. Luke: but there is no man who has not a right to 
herum, de ScriÞ- ſuppoſe that it is what he meant; for he expreſſed 
= * „„ himſelf after this manner: „He died at Venice, 
1866. « where he is buried in the church of Saint Luke.” 


(14) Merſennus Here follows his Epitaph : 
in Geneſim, pag. 


* * Condit Aretini cineres lapis iſte ſepultos, 
% Mertales atro qui ſale perfricuit. 
ce Intaftus Deus eft illi, cauſamque rogatus 
{15) Voetius, „ Hanc dedit, ille, inguit, non mihi notus erat (15). 


Diſputation. vol. SEEF Pp 
1. page 206, and se Tt is more ingenious in Italian, in theſe terms: 
Spizelius, Athe- l | 
au 2 8 9 4 « Qui giace Þ Aretin Porta Toſeo, 

(16) It ſhou'd be ** Che dognun difſe malo che (16) di Dio, 
read mal fir cle. ee Seuſandoſt col dir” io ns) Peonoſeo.” 


There is nothing in Moreri's narration, that can give 

us the leaſt ſuſpicion in the world, that theſe four 

verſes are not the very inſcription on Aretin's monu- 

ment. It is deceiving a reader then, who is not ca- 

ble of avoiding the miſtake by his own reflections. 

t is in particular laying a ſnare for the Proteſtants, 

who if they do not tread a little cautiouſly, are ready 

to believe that there is hardly any ſubje& of offence 

which the Italians do not admit into their churches. 

Several amongſt them would eafily believe, upon Mo- 

reri's word, that the Patriarch of Venice ſuffered, not 

only that an Atheiſt ſhould be buried in holy ground, 

but alſo that the Epitaph of this Atheiſt in four verſes, 

which turn the thing into a jeſt, ſhould be expoſed 

in a church to the eyes of the world. For my part 

I cannot believe that the corruption and negligence 

of the Clergy ever went fo far as to ſuffer ſuch ſepul- 

chral inſcriptions in a church. I am apt to think 

that the four verſes related by Moreri are one of thoſe 

fatyrical pieces, which are made upon the death of 

perſons, and have the title and form of an Epitaph. 

How. many ſuch have been made upon the Cardinals 

Richelieu and Mazarin? Thoſe who make the Elogies 

of illuſtrious men, and after the example of Paulus 

Jovius, delight in ſetting down their Epitaphs, ought 

always to explain whether they were verſes actually 

engraven on the monument, or only a piece of wit. 

If this precaution had been taken with d to Are- 

tin, we ſhould not have ſeen in Paul Freherus's Thea- 

(1) Page 117. tre, and in the Felix Literatus of Spizelius (17), that 
the four verſes in queſtion are upon the monument of 

(18) Venetiis ſer the perſon at Venice (18). A Divine of Utrecht af- 
/14115.jacet, cum firms, that the Epitaph of Peter Aretin, inſerted in 
610 Feat the Elogies of Paulus Jovius, and that which Pazzi 
Sache Fre. has related, teſtify that he was a great Apoſtle of A- 
her. % Theatro theiſm. © Aretini Epitaphium, apud Jovium in Elo- 
Vivor. illsftriun, * glis Virorum doctorum, . ſays he (19), & alterum 
PS. 1401. %% apud Giuzeppe Pazzi, indicat qualis & guantus Athe- 
N ini præco fuerit; fic enim Paxxi in libro cui tit. 
14 206. OContinuatione della monſtruoſa farina, Venctiis, 


(20) It ſhoultbe © 1609, Qui giace I Aretini Poeta Toſca (20), che 


Teſco. « difſe mal 4.4 un fuor che di Dio; ma ſi ſcuſo 
(21) 1t ſhould be «© dicendo, no, I (21) conoſco. liter fic ; Qui giace 


| 


2 
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The Author of this Epitaph exaggerated the affair 
reaſon to think that Aretin did not love God, they could 
have no reaſon to ſay that he did not know him. His works of piety ſufficiently ſhew 


the 


«« eſtinto quell amaro Toſco, ch' ogn' huom vivendo 
con mal dir traſiſſe. Vero e che mal di Dio giamai 
non diſſe, che ſi ſcuſo dicendo io no I conoſco. 
Upon this, I have to ſay in the firſt place, that Pau- 
lus Jovius does not relate Peter Aretin's Epitaph. How 
ſhould he relate it, when he died before him ? It is 
that of Leonard Aretin which he relates ; but it con- 
tains nothing that can call the Chriſtianity of the de- 
ceaſed in queſtion ; it mentions nothing of Religion. 
In the ſecond place there is nothing to be built upon 
the two Italian Epitaphs; for they were made with- 
out being owned, and were not engraven on the mo- 
nument, It was a piece of wit of ſome ſatyrical 
Poet. Spizelius has copied almoſt word for word 
che whole paſſage of Voetius without quoting it (22). 
Obſerve that Lorenzo Craſſo (23) inſinuates 5 more 
plainly than Moreri, that the four Latin verſes are 
_ the tomb of this Atheiſt in the Church of Saint 
Luke. 

Let us add here a good Supplement (24). * It is 
te the cuſtom, among the Catholicks, to fix to ſome 
* column, . or other thing, near the grave of the 
dead, and upon all the dead of reputation, ſome 
ce funeral inſcriptions in paper. The truth is that 
* theſe inſcriptions are and ought to be always to 
* the honour of the deceaſed. But Aretin having 
been a diſtinguiſhed libertine, it is very poſſible that 
* ſome banterer, during the time of or ſoon after the 
* interment, had carried into the church of Saint 
* Luke the Epitaph related by Moreri and ſo many 
others before him. It is thus that we muſt under- 
«« ſtand the words of Ghilini, who has expreſſed him- 
«« {elf clearly tg about it in this ſenſe, when, af- 
ce ter having ſaid, e ſepra il ſuo ſepolcro fu poſto gueſts 
%% Epitaſto, 1. e. and this Epen ua 00 
% tomb,” “ Condit Aretini cineres, &c. he adds imme- 
« diately, fu parimente afpeſo alla ſua tomba queſt altra 
e quaſi tradotto d al fuddetto, che va attorno nella boca ſino 
&« delle per ſome idiote, Qui giace Þ Aretin, &c. i. e. this 
other alſo was hung on this monument, being as it were 
«« tranflated from the beforementioned, which goes about 


« Þ Aretin, &c. The Italian Epitaph, as it is related 
« by Ghilini, is much more correct than it is in Pazzi, 
“ in Voetius, or in Moreri; and I do not underſtand 
« this laſt, when he fays it is more ingenious than 
« the Latin. He alſo and Ghilini ſeem to me to be 
« miſtaken in taking the Italian for a copy of the 
« Latin. It is in my opinion quite the contrary ; 
« and what convinces me of the truth of this, is that 
e the Italian one is related in the Nouvelles Recriati- 
«© ons, Printed under the name of Bonaventure des 
« Periers, in 16, at Paris, in1572 *, and that the 
Latin cannot be ſhewn in any book ſo old.. 
There are ſome miſtakes in the Italian Epitaph pro- 
% duced by Moreri, and by Voetius | he moſt 


« correCt is that, which is in theſe words in Ghilini : 


« Oui giace I Aretin amaro toſco 
Vel ſen' human, la cui lingua trafiſſe 
« Et viui, & morti : d Iddio mal non diſſe, 
« Et fi ſeuſo, co dir, is 10 J conoſes. 
| That is, 
Here Aretin the bitter Tuſcan lies 
A man, who never fail'd to ſatyriſe 
«« Both dead and living: God alone was free: 
« He gave this reaſon ; he's unknown to me.” 


This, far from enervating my criticiſm on Moreri, is 
rather a confirmation of it. & 

In the converſation I had in 1696, with Father Co- 
ronelli, who accompanied the Ambaſſadors from the 
Republick of Venice, to England, I aſked him what 
he thought of Aretin's Epitaph. He anſwered, he did 
not think it was as Moreri had related it, and pro- 
miſed to inform himſelf about it. He wrote to me 
from Venice, the 2d of November of the ſame year, 
and told me that it was very true, that Aretin was 
interred in the church of Saint Luke; but that he 
had not. pet been able to diſcover any thing concern- 
ing the Epitaph, He ſent me a paſſage taken (25) 

2 out 


(22) Spielt 
Scrutixtum Athe. 
i, pag. 18. 
(23) In page 38 
of the firſt vo- 
lume of his E. 
gia. 

(24) Mr. de la 
Monnoie's ma- 
nuſeript notes. 


in the mouth of every illiterate perſon, Qui giace 


I quote this edi- 
tion, becauſe in 
the firſt, which 
was printed at 
Lyons in 89, by 
Robert Granjon, 
in 1558, and 
which is not 
ſo full as this by 
35 tales, the Epi- 
taph of Aretin 1s 
not related. 


(25) Page 120. 


(25) 1 
Neude 
Tall 


p- 281 


echtion 
This 
been f 
ceived 
public 
witho 
that i 
alread 
three 
27) 
Libro 
rum, 
6 zo. 
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the contrary [1]. I do 
bur as many of his Libels viotently attack the diſorders of the Clergy, and deſcribe in a 
profane and debauched ſtile, an infinite number of impurities aſcribed to the monaſtic life, 


it 


1 do not believe that any 


out of the Venetia deſcritta dal Sanſo vino, call Additioni 
de Martinioni. This is what it contains: Vi dorme pa- 
rimente in un depofito poſſo in aria quel Pietro Aretino, 
il quale fu cognominato flagello de Principi, por la liten- 
tioſa preſuntione della ſua mordaciſſima penna, & il qua- 
le morendo perde del tutto il nome : poiche offend? ignaro 
Ai lettore, e operando per forza di natura ne ſuoi ca- 
prici, hebbe dopo morte il meritato premio della ſua fetu- 
lantia :conciofia che efſendo li coſe fue reputate dalla Chie- 
fa poco Criftiane, furono wietate del tutto à Lettori, . 
| ſarebbe affatto cancellata la memoria, ſe Þ Ariofto Bur- 
land del titolo ch eglt , haveva preſo indebitamente, 
mon hawveſſe detto nel Furioſo, 


| Ecco il flagelh 
De Prencipi, il divin Pietro Aretino. 


i. e. « Here alſo is depoſited Peter Aretin, who was 


« ſurnamed the Scourge of Princes, for the licentious 
«« preſumption of his moſt ſtinging pen, and who be- 
« ing dead loſt all his reputation; for being igno- 
« rant of letters, and writing by the mere force of 
« nature, and his own caprice, he has received after 
«« death the due reward of his petulance ; for his pieces 
«« being thought by the Church not very conſiſtent 
« with Chriſtianity, were entirely prohibited from 
„ being read, and his memory had been entirely ef- 

faced if Arioſto, by way of- ridicule on the title 
«« which he had unjuſtly taken, had not faid in his 
% Furioſo. 


«« Behold the ſcourge 
« Of Princes, the divine Peter Aretin:” 


Obſerve theſe words of Mr. Miſſon. I can hardly 

„% believe, as ſome have aſſured me, that the ſevere 

„ Epigram againſt Aretin has been turned into an E- 

% pitaph. At a venture I will ſet down here the co- 

(25) Miſon, © py of it, which was given me (26).” It is a miſ- 
Nouveau Vorage fortune that he never found St. Luke's church open; 
d [ralie, tom. 1. he went thither ſeveral times on purpoſe to ſer Avetir's 
| 3 ring : Monument. 1f he could have ſeen it, he would have 
Tie ok bas furniſhed us with a good decifion of this affair. The 
been ſo well re- Journaliſts of Utrecht, ſpeaking of this Yoyage, relate 
ceived by the the four verſes, Condit Aretini cineres, c. and de- 
public, and not fare that they are ſaid to be engraven on the monu- 


without reaſon, 


way ment of this Satyriſt, Cajus ſepulchro fequentes wer fies 
2 inſcripti efſe dicuntur (27). — again, I do not be- 
lieve a word of it. | 
| [1] 1 was doing him injuſtice to ſay that he did not 
emis r thnow God : his works of piety ſufficiently ſhew the con- 
bo FE wrary.} Paul Freher relates, that ſome Princes of Italy 
being far from imitators of the Emperor and the King 
of France, who made preſents to Aretm, that they 
might not be laſhed by him, cauſed him to be well 
eudgelled; and that this chaſtiſement had ſo good an 
effect, that our Author renounced Satyrs and defama- 
tory Libels, and ſpent the-reft of his time in writing 
books of piety. Quidam Principes Haliz minus ſibi 
convenire exiftimantes donis eum afficere,  fuſtibies ad 
mortem uſque cœdere per alios curdrunt, & Hoc modo 
linguam ejus maledicam refrandrunt, qui deincefs d Yerip- 
tis fatyricis abſtinens facra ſeripfit, non ſicut prinra per 
(28) Freher. The- #nqui/ttionem prohibita (28). It happe to him much 
ar. Viror, illuſ as it did to thoſe of whom Horace ſpeaks in the firſt 
— Py 1451. Epiſtle of the ſecond book, verſ. 154. 
e | | | þ 
1324 page of the ———— Lertere modum formidine fuſtts > 
firſt part of his Ad bene dicendum deleftandumgue redacti. 
leatro. 'Fhat is, Ne 
«© Fear made them civil, and deſign to write 
With modefty ; ſpeak well and to delight.” 
I ſhall mention only two differences. The firſt is, 
that he did not give over out of fear. The cudgel had 
uu to ſome purpoſe u 


three times. 
27) Bibliatb. 


hrs poor ſhonlders. The 


ond is that he did not divert much by changing his 
ſtyle, he was gone out of his element. One does not 
much fignalize one's wit, when in the latter part of 
our days one ſets about writing books of Devotion: 


principle of Atheiſin is found in his writings; 


This is faid upon Freher's ſuppoſition, which I ſhall 
examine by and by. In the opinion of ſome perſons 
however, his books in this way ſhew-him a true con- 
vert. It is well known what war the converſion of 
the famous Aretin. Every thing «vas changed in him, 
2 Ke Fo dp : and pretend * he has 
ceeeded fo well in it, that it is ſcarce fe to in 
the books of devotion of — wy 4 7 * (29) He took 


of the old man, which are fa ſtrongly imprinted in the this Anagram of 


his name at the 


works of Pietro Aretino (30). There is a ere 
the Converſations of Mr. Menige which * . 
à place here. Aretin has written alſo ſome books (30) Ballet, 
of devotion, and that has cauſed it to be ſaid of B. ger . (. 
* him, Ub; ben, nemo melius ; ubi male, nemo pejus. 8 . 
„„. . . The following is an Epigram on Aretin's Pa- , 
« raphraſe on the ſeven Penitential Pſalms. 


« $i ce Livre unit le deftin 
« De David & de Þ Aretin 
Dans leur merveilleuſe ſcience, 
Lecteur, wen fois pas empecht, 
Qui paraphraſe la piche 
„ Paraphraſe la penitence (31).” (31) Menagiane, 
That is, pag- 266. 
When in this book the lot you find 
Of Aretin and David join'd 
Alike in their offence, 
% Reader, be not ſurpriz d, that he 
«© Who paraphras'd the fin, ſhould be 
The Paraphraſt of Penitence.” 


Note that in the ſecond edition of the Menagiana, the 
words ubi hen, nemo melivs, are taken out, and it is 
ſaid that upon ſubjects of devotion, the ſtyle of Aretin 
is inſufferable, and that nothing in the world can be 
more wretched than the Life of F. C. of the Virgin, 
S. Thomas Aquinas, Genefis, and the Paraphraſe upon 
P/alms, either for the thoughts, or the expreſſion. 

It appears by the paſſage I have quoted from. Freher, 
that it was thought the books of Libertiniſm and thoſe 
of Devotion were compoſed at different times by Are- 
tin ; the firſt before, the latter after his converſion. 
Moreri ſays he wrote, towards the latter end of his 
days, ſome works of piety. I gm this very much, 
for he ſays himſelf in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of the ſe- 
cond part of his Ragiomamenti, that he valued himſelf 
chiefly upon working quick, and upon his own fund ; 
and, to prove the fruitfulneſs and readineſs of his pen, 
he enumerates the titles of ſeveral works which he 
had compoſed in a very little time, ſome upon reli- 
gious, the others upon gay ſubjects. Tutto e ciancia, 
eccetto il far toſto, e del fuo. Eccovi lai Salmi, eccovi 
la Hiſtoria di Chriſto, eccovi le Comedir, eccovi il Dia- 
logo, eccovi i volumi divoti & allegri, ſeconds i ſog- 
getti, & ho partorito ogni opera quaſi in un di, e fer 
che fi forniſca di — 22 a * la dote, che ff 
ha ne le faſee, toſto udiramſi i furori de Parmi à le paſ- 


ſioni d a more, che is doverei laſtiar di cantare per de- 


ſerivere i geſti di quel Carlo Auguſto. 1. e. All is a 
4 trifle, Ea * them — and without 
* help. There are the Palms, there is the Hiſtory of 
«*« Chriſt, there is the Comedy, there is the Dialogue, 
there are the Books of devotion amd. of gaiety, ac- 
* cording to the ſubjects, and I have brought forth 
each work as it were in a day, and to ſhew how 
far my talent reaches, whilſt the fury of arms and 
* the paſſion of love was heard, I was inſtantly ob- 
* liged to leave off ſinging, to deſcribe the actions of 
© Charles Auguſtus.” His Paraphraſe on the Peni- 
tential Palms was tranſlated into French, and ou 
at Lyons, in 1540. His Paraphraſe upon Geneſis 

with the Viſion, wherein Noah knew the myſteries of the 

old and new Teſtament, was pri at Lyons, in 1542, 3 
tranſlated from the Italian (32). Who dare 10 fay, (32) Filth, de 
that at that time this Author had renounced his ſins 
and his libels ? Be that as it will, here is the title of 

ſome of his works of Devotion. Specchio delle Opere 

di Dio; Parafraſi fopra i ſette Salmi ; Vita della beata 

Virgine ; Humanita del Figli uola di Dio; Vita di Santo |..\ Freherus, 
Tomaſo d Aquino ; Vita di Santa Catarina J. ergine beate. Viror. 
_— Here Theatre Gbilini. 
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(34) Mr. de la 
Monnoie's ma- 
nuſcript remarks, 


The proof of 
this is taken 
from his ſpeaking 
of his being 54 


years of age ina 


letter to Paulus 
Jovius, May 
1545, Page 141. 
verſ. of the 3d 
volume, Paris e- 


it muſt not be wondered at that they have made him paſs for an Atheiſt. But however, a 
man that had any reſpect for religion, and for moral honeſty, would never have written 
dialogues upon ſuch ſubjects as Aretin has choſen, and would -not have employed in it 
ſuch looſe expreſſions. It may eaſily be perceived that I ſpeak of his. Kagionamenti AK]: 

hey 


Here follows a complete confirmation of what I have 
advanced (34). Aretin compoſed his works of piety, 
© only to exerciſe his imagination, and to ſhew that 
© he was capable of every thing, to appeaſe the de- 
«« votees that were ſtirred up againſt him, and to 
« draw to himſelf the — part of the liberalities 
„of ſome great Ladies, to whom he ſent copies of 
+ {uch Books as theſe. He was not a whit the more 
« virtuous for that, ſeeing after he had publiſhed his 
„ Paraphraſe upon the L Pſalms, and his Huma- 
% nita di Chriflo in 1535, he thought fit about the 
„end of 1537, to dedicate to Battiſta Zatti, of Breſ- 
cia, a Roman citizen, thoſe infamous poſtures, which 
«© have been ſo much ſpoken of, at the bottom of 
„ each of which he had put a ſonnet, as ſhameful, 
according to Mr. Felibien, as the actions repre- 
<« ſented. The Epiſtle Dedicatory to his Battiſta Zatti 
« js in the firſt volume of Aretin's letters. It a O 
„ alſo by the portrait, which this author es of 
« his manners in the CCXCth letter of the fourth 
« yolume, dated December 1547, that notwithſtand- 
« ing he was then in the fifty ſeventh year of his age 
« * heled a life not leſs licentious. The place where 
he ſpeaks of the interruption, which he is obliged 
« to make whilſt he is writing this letter, is ſome- 
thing very ſingular (35).” ... The CCCOXXXIXth 
letter of the ſame volume, ſhews alſo that. he was not 
very ſcrupulous in his profeſſion of morality. -- 

They have been in the wrong therefore who have 
pretended that he compoſed his pious Books after hav- 


dition in 160g, . ing renounced his libertine life by a ſerious repentance. 


in 8 vo. 


He compoſed Books of piety and Books of debauchery 


(35) This paſſage alternately, being always a man of ill principles, and 


is too licentious 
to be related. 


(36) Palm J. 


I make uſe of the 


verſion of Cle- 
ment Marot. 


unged in corruption ; and if, with regard to men, 
was leſs pernicious when he exerciſed himſelf in 
pious ſubjects, than when he treated of ſuch as were 
obſcene, he was ſtill more criminal in the eyes of 
God in the former than in the latter. It did not be- 
long to ſuch a profane perſon to touch upon holy 
things : he did thema greater injury, in explaining them 
with a depraved heart, and upon ill motives, than if 
he had -openly inſulted; them. We may apply to 
him the terrible cenſure contained in theſe words of 
the Pſalmiſt: 


Auſfi dira PEternel au Meſchant, 

' Pourquoi was-tu mes ödits tant preſchant, 

Et prens ma Loi en ta bouche maligne, 

Veu que tu as en haine diſcipline, 

Et que mes dits jettes & ne regois ? 

Si un larron d'avanture appergois, 

Avec lui cours : car autant que lui vaux, 

T accompagnant de paillards & ribaux : 

Ta bouche mets a mal e mediſances, 

Ta langue braſfſe & fraudes & nuiſances, 

- .Cauſant aſfis pour ton prochain blamer, 
Et pour ton frere ou coufin diffamer : 

Tu fais ces maux, & cependant que riens 
Je ne ten dis, tu m eflimes & tien: 
Semblable a toi: mais quoique tard le face, 
Jer reprendrai quelque jour en ta face (36). 

tis, 
« But to the wicked thus faith God, 
Ho dar'ſt thou teach my laws abroad, 

«« Or in thy mouth my Cov'nant take? 
« For ſtubborn thou, confirm'd in ſin, 

« Haſt proof againſt inſtruction been, 

And of my word didft lightly ſpeak. 
<< When thou a ſubtle thief didſt fee, 
Thou gladly didſt with him agree, 
And with Adult'rers didſt partake. 

« Vile flander is thy chief delight ; 
Thy tongue by envy mov'd and ſpight, 
« Deceittul tales does hourly ſpread. 
Thou doſt with hateful ſcandals wound 

Thy brother, and with lies confound 

% The off-ſpring of thy mother's bed. 

© Theſe things didſt thou, whom ſtill I trove 

«© To gain with filence and with love; 
| 2 ; 


- * Till thou didſt wickedly ſurmiſe, 
* That I was ſuch a one as thou; 
«© But I'll reprove and ſhame thee now, 
And ſet thy ſins before thine eyes. 
W Brady and Tate. 


I confeſs that the ity of mankind are not ſhocked 
at the Books of Devotion, which are compoſed by 
an irreligious and profane perſon ; but thoſe who have 
a nice and delicate taſte are more offended at them, 
than they would be if the Author was to ſpeak ſincerely, 
Such as "theſe would ſay, Take your choice ; be either 
the one or the other: do not give the Printer a Book of 
Piety to day, and one of Libertiniſm to morrow. , We 
do not defire ſuch a Comedy : fince you perſevere in the 
evil, we had rather you would inceſſantly keep the ap- 
prarances of it. 


>> 16:84 Quanto conflantior idem 
In vitiis, tanto levins miſer ac prior ille, 

= , ) Horw. Fat. 
Qui jam che Joys ome "en laborat (37). ( $7) fre . 
1 = np * in his vicious race, 
KRuns the ſame courſe, and keeps an equal pace, 
Is certainly not half fo great Lemma, wy 
As he that now rides looſe, and now on ſtretch. 

Creech. 


It were to be wiſhed that nobody would meddle with 
Books of Devotion, without being well perſuaded of 
what he ſays, and putting it in practice; for to per- 
ſons of reflection, it is a great ſubject of offence to 
ſee a frequent claſhing between the thoughts and words 
of thoſe, who write ſuch Books, and ſtill more be- 
tween their actions and their writings. * 

[X] I ſpeak of his Ragionamenti.] They are divided 
into a hundred and eleven parts, the laſt of which, - 
that treats of the court, and of cards, is much more 
tolerable than the reſt. The firſt treats of the diſor- 


ders of the Nuns, the married women, and the La- _ 
dies of pleaſure. It is enough to ſay in general, that primer 
the ſecond is the ſpirit and hiſtory of I horing. How Page 2 
abominable foever theſe dialogues may be, they are 
yet leſs ſo-than the Book, which is imputed to him 
de omnibus Veneris Schematibus. 
The following remark was ſent me (38). © This (38) Mr. de l 
% Book (de omnibus Veneris Schematibus,) which is here Monnoie's ma- 
« aſcribed to Aretin, and which abundance of people ift notte 
«© believe to have been compoſed by him in Latin, 
** cauſe out of modeſty you give it a Latin title, is 
nothing but a collection of ſixteen immadeſt figures, 
<< engraven by the famous Marco Antonio of Bo 
after the deſigns of Julio Romano, at the bottom 
of each of which is a of Aretin's. He ſpeaks 
of it in a letter dated the 27th of November 1527, 
** wherein he tells Seignior Cæſar Fregoſa, that he{ſends 
him #/ Libro de i Sonnetti e de le Figure luſſuriaſe. Va- 
« ſari, and after him Mr. Felibien, have faid that 
* theſe figures and ſonnets were to the number of 
«© twenty; but Aretin himſelf, in the dedication 
«© which he made to that Battiſta Zatti, of whom I 
as 2 beſore, reckons only ſixteen. There is a (ar) 
« dialogue of Maddalena and Giulia, entitled la Putana poke 
« errante, Which treats at de i diverſi Congiun- Baill. 
« gimenti, to the number of five and thirty. This N 
is greatly ſurpaſſing the ancient debauchery, Fra 
1 442 
* Duales nec Dihmæ ſciunt puellæ, 8 
* Nec molles Elephantides libelli..... (43) 
% Sunt illic Veneris novem figure. 8 
6 the u 
« It is thus that Lindenbruch (39) quotes the XLIIId (39) Netis in tetia, 
«« Epigram of the twelfth Book of Martial ; others PPeid, P. 305. Ipeak 
«« read no& inſtead of novem. Aretin, notwithſtand- | Tong 
«« ing the work was always printed under his name, Die 
« diſavowss it, and ſays it was done by one of his Lit cd 
pupils, named Veniero. He explains himeelf was”) 
upon this ſubject to the Duke of Mantua, in the one 
, following manner, in his Capitele, . * na 
f * Ar tr, 


They wee prin earing hi fe he n age 
time FL]. We have ſix volumes of his 
$7,559 38 > 2221 IL? 07 9076 DMD 9£Þ- 


nn 


* 


„ Ma perch in ſento i preſonie ul dh,, 
«7% Un,i operetta in quel cambio galant. 
« Vi mando_hora in fil ladro traditore | 

_ *- Tytitolata la Putana errante 425 

Dal Veniero compoſia mio creato, 
4 Che me in dir mal quatro giornate' inante.” 
I add to this a fine paſſage. of Mr. Chevillier: It 
« was about the year 1525, that Julio Romano, the 
% moſt famous Painter of Italy, being inſtigated by 
the enemy of the ſalvation of mankind,” invented 
drawings to engrave twenty plates. The ſubjects 
„ of them are ſo immodeſt that I dare only name 
„ them. Peter Aretin, a. man publickly infamous 
c“ for his impiety and Atheiſm,. compoſed ſonnets for 
« each picture. George Vaſari, who relates this in 
« his lives of the Painters, ſays; he does not know 
«« which would be the greateſt impurity, to caſt one's 
« eyes upon the drawings of Julio, or to dip into the 
verſes of Aretin:“ I» non ſo qual fufſe piu o brutto bb 
ſpettacolo de i Deſigni di Cilio all” ochio, o le parole 
dell' Aretino à gl orecchi. 3. Part. pa. 302. © An En- 
« graver named Marco Antonio, had the aſſurance to 
engrave ſuch a number of infamous things upon 
twenty plates, that Pope Clement VII cauſed him 


cis ſaved his liſe. And notwithſtanding Julio's great 
merit as a Painter, he would have been very rigo- 
rouſly puniſhed if he had not retired to Mantua. 
It happened in 1527, when Rome was plundered 
by the army of Charles the fifth, that this Engra- 
ver's lot was to loſe all his wealth, and being obliged 
Ito quit the city, he died ſoon afterwards.” | Mr. 

Chevillier adds, that Mr. Jollain, a Merchant in the 

„ Rue St. Jaques at Paris, knowing where there were 

« ſome. of theſe infamous plates, which repreſented 

<< theſe abominable drawings of Julio, and the im- 

«« pure ſonnets of Aretin, went thither, and bought 

«© them for a hundred-crowns, with an intent to de- 

„ ſtroy them, which he executed... He has always 

believed they were the original plates engraven by 

„Marco Antonio, which he deſtroyed ()) 

(ao) Chevillier, [L] His Ragionamenti avere printed during his. life ; 
Origine de Þ Im- but it is difficult to diſcover when they were printed the 
primerie de Paris, {4 time.] The Preface of the Edition of 1584, leaves 
Spe us no room to doubt of the firſt of theſe two facts. 
The Bookſeller under the ſictitious name of Barbagri- 

gia, declares that the Author had reſolved to publiſh 

dis dialogues, divided by days, aſter the manner of 

Boccace, and as they are in the Edition which I have 

quoted ; but that others prevented him, and publiſhed 

To work. againſt his will, and in great diſorder. Hogg: 

at. preſenta di fora una buona parte. da me ridotte 

ne la maniera chegli le compoſe, e ne la medeſima'mas 

nieſa chegli haveva diterminato di farle la prima volta 

/tampare, Haltri ( contra ſua wvoglia ) non haugſſero prima 

da lui date per mexzzo de. la tampa in Juce. afſai male 

acconcie.: conciofia coſa che Giornate queſto nomaſſe per 

ſeguitare Talte pedate. del gran Giovanni Baccacio. 1 add 

to this ſomething more exact, and I do it with ſo 

much the more ſatisfaction, becauſe I acquit my ſelf 

at the ſame time of an indiſpenſable duty towards Mr. 

Minutoli, by the public teſtimony I give him of my 

ſingular eſteem, and of the great value I ſet upon the 

friendſhip, with which he honours me. I had con- 

(4r) He had juſt ſulted this able Profeſſor of Geneva, and he commu- 
Ha dee en, nicated to me the following extract of a letter that 
1.4... had been written to him from Dijon. 


C-rniny the dewot;- - fo I muſt ſpeak 
6:17 the Holy Hine to you, at preſent, Sir, of a Book that is quite the 
gin, „ reverie of that (41), the Ragiqnamenti di Pietro Ari- 


(42) Sce the note 66 
* 


tino. You defire me to clear up ſome things re- 
lating to them. The Ragionamenti, or whimſical 
diſcourſes of Aretin appeared before; his death: we 
cannot queſtion this hace in 1551, there was an 
invective of Joachim Perion a Benedictine Monk 
„ againſt the Author of: the Ragionamenti, who did 
Cinamenti, Per. not die tall 1556 (42). Antonio Franceſco: Doni, 
laps theſe two ** in the firlt part ot his Librairie, | publiſhed in 15 50, 
Diaogues are this e which contains the printed Books; | ſpeaks of two 
vin, which < dialogues delle Doune (43), Which are different from 

e agionamenti, of which be does not ſpeak a 


gainſt the will of 4 e CO. 
the Author, and“ word, becauſe they were certainly not then printed. 


Wt 4 diſterent or- 


rem his owns : Vor II 


ls T 
2) Frcher 

(63) two Arn F 

logues amongſt ** 

the works of A- «6 

relin, and does not 46 


them for the ſty le.“ 


to be put into priſon; but the Cardinal de Medi- 


are not worth 
much [AA]. 


. With regiid te the Cate, the” Ert volume only 


_ *© deſerves to be read, tho" it contains very little ſatyr: 
: © 'the other five are extremely inſipid, and you may *. 


pend upon Mr. Menage; in the Menagiana, who 
* does them rather too much honour; when he values 
In another letter, Mr. Mi- 
nutoli has been ſo kind as to communicate two re- 
marks to me, which he made in reading the letters 
of illuſtrious men publiſhed by John Michael Brutus. 
He found theſe words in the 369 page, in a- letter 
of Joannes Maludanus to Dionyfi: pet Sp Pen? 
me fugerat, quod ſeribendum in primis fie arbitror. 
A Perionio euitam efſe audio orationem adverſus Petrumi 
 Aretinum. Periculum eſt ne ut jampridem Principum, 
ita poſthac & Maaxar flagellum % & nominari velit 
laceſſitus Aretinns. i. e. I had almoſt fo n what 
was principally to be written. I hear that Perion's 
oration againſt Peter Aretin is publiſhed. There 
is ſome danger that Aretin being provoked may have 
a mind to be and be called the ſcourge of Monks, 
as he has been before that of Princes.” In this 
letter there is only the date of the day, Nonis Malis; 
but as Lambinus's anſwer is dated Nonis Funiis anno 
o 10 KI, it is eaſy to gueſs in what year Maluda- 
nus had written to him. My reader will be very 
glad to find in this place, what Lambinus, Who Was 
then at Rome, judged of Perion's Oration. Perionii 
Orationem in Petrum Aretinum jampridem legeramus, ſed 
multo non fine riſu. Quid enim magis ridiculum exco- 
gitari poteſt, quam hominem Benediinum, Philofſophum, 
Ciceronianum, Theologum, cum P. Aretino verbis decer- 
tare? Omnino ſue exiſtinmationi parum con ſuluiſſe Judi- 
catur, nam quod arguit illum eſt impurum, ſceleratum, 
impium, quid tum poſtea ? Tales homines non werbis aut 
feriptis caſtigandi, ſed legibus & parnis ſunt corrcendi; Sed 
hae de re alias plura. 1. e. I have read Perion's Ora- 
« tion againſt Peter Aretin, and not without laughing 
« heartily. For what can be imagined more gidicu- 
„ lous, than that a Benediftin, a Philoſopher, 4 Ci- 
« ceronian, a Divine ſhould diſpute with P. Aretin ? 
« He ſeems intirely to have neglected his own rex 

«« tation, for what ſignifies it to prove him to be im- 
„ modeſt, wicked, and impious ? Such men are not 
6 — be chaſtiſed by a pen, but by the ſeverity of the 
% laws.“ | | 2 
Witch regard to the ſecond part of the text of this 

remark, read what follows, and you will admire the 

exactneſs and extent of the inquiries of that learned 

man whom I quote (44). It is difficult to note the (44) Mr. de la 
*© preciſe time of the firſt edition of the Ragionamen- Monndie s ma- 
% H, both becauſe it is become ſo ſcarce, that it is nufcript remarks, 
«© almoſt impoſſible to meet with any copies of it, 

«© and alſo becauſe the Dialogues, which compoſe the 

** two parts of this work, did not all appear at the 

«« ſame time, The firſt part came out ſome years 

<< "before the reſt; and it is certain, that they were 

* both” printed in 1537 ; the Epiſtles Dedicatory of 

* both parts being inſerted in the edition of the firit 

„ volume of Aretin's Letters, at Venice, in folio, by 
„ Franceſco Marcolini, the ſame year. The title of 
<< theſe Nagionamenti has varied. The Author, in 
the err of the ſecond part of theſe 
<« Diſcourſes, calls the firſt? tre Giorni di capricci, and 
« alſo barely Dialige; for this is what he underſtands 
by theſ& words, eccovi il Djalogo, which are not found 
% however in the ſame Epiſtle inſerted amongſt the 
Letters of the firſt volume: where there is ſtill an- 
other conſiderable variation, which is, that after 
e theſe words e per non-difraudare il mio gradb, all 
% that follows to, e h /a Milano come cadde incluſive- 
«ly; is entirely omitted; inſtead of which there is 
% 'uaro le parole cadute de la ſacra bocca del magno 
% Artonio da Lewa, Þ Aretino e pi, c. Sometimes, 
« inſtead of Dialogo, he ſpeaks at length, as in the 
% Epiſtle to his ape, I Dialozo de la Nama. e de la 
« Antonia. Sometimes, as in his Dialogue della Cor- 
te, by the Nara, he underſtands the firſt part of 
the Ragionamenti, and oy the Pippa, the ſecond. 
In a Letter of the 15th of May 1537, to Franceſco 


„ da FOrme, he means the two parts by i due Dia- * 

the 

* It 15 * Libraria de 1 

« manifeſt Dom, Part t. 
bag 39: verſa. 


„ oghi, When Antonio Pranceſco Doni means 
«ſame alſo by Dialighi due delle Donne 
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dialogues upon ſuch ſubjects 


Here follows a complete mr ta of ** have 
Mr. de la advanced(34). ** Aretin compo s works of piety, 
Monnoie' ma- % only A Arete his imagination, and to ſhew that 
nuſcript remarks. « he was capable of every thing, to appeaſe the de- 
« yotees that were 3 againſt him, and to 
« draw to himſelf the greateſt part of the liberalities 
« of ſome great Ladies, to whom he ſent copies of 
„ {ach Books as theſe. He was not a whit the more 
„ virtuous for that, ſeeing after he had publiſhed his 
_ _ «« Paraphraſe, upon the ſeven Pſalms, and his Hama- 
% nita i Chriflo in 1535, he _ fit about the 
« end of 1537, to dedicate to Battiſta Zatti, of Breſ- 
cia, a Roman citizen, thoſe infamous poſtures, which 
<< have been ſo much ſpoken of, at the bottom of 
«. each of which he a ſonnet, as ſhameful, 
according to Mr. Felibien, as the actions repre- 
« ſented. The Epiſtle Dedicatory to his Battiſta Zatti 
« js in the firſt volume of Aretin's letters. It a 
« alſo by the portrait, which this author es of 
« his manners in the CCXCth letter of the fourth 
volume, dated December 1547, that notwithſtand- 
| ing he was then in the fifty th year of his age 
The proof of de led a liſe not leſs licentious. The place where 
this is taken . he ſpeaks of the interruption, which he is obliged 
b beg 4 « to make whillt he is writing this leger, 5s ow. 
e ſingular (35).” . . TheCC 
— - — letter 222. ſnews alſo that he was not 
Jovius, May ous in his profeſſion of morality. -- 
0305s Fg: The "They ve been in the wrong therefore who have 
verſ-of the 30 pretended that he compoſed his pious Books after hay- 
dition in 1609, . ing renounced his libertine life b a ſerious repentance. 
in $vo. „ „. Books of debauchery 
(35) This paſſage alternately, being always a man of ill principles, and 
beat no — Punged in corruption ; and if, with regard to men, 
: was leſs pernicious when he exerciſed himſelf in 
pious ſubjects, than when he treated of ſuch as were 
obſcene, he was ftill more criminal in the eyes of 
God in the former than — latter. Ir __ * 
to ſuch a profane to touch upon holy 
0 br did chem greater injury, in explaining them 
with a depraved heart, and upon ill motives, than if 
he had openly inſulted them. We may apply to 
him the terrible contained in theſe words of 
the Pſalmiſt: e 


' Pourguoi was-tu mes üdit tant preſchant, 
Et prens ma Loi en ta bouche maligne, 
Veu que tu as en haine diſcipline, 
Et gue mes dits jettes & ne regois? 
- 8; wn larron — appergois, 
75 8 lui cours : car 1 1 
Daccumpagnant de paillards & ri 
| r 65, | 
Ta langue brafſe & fraudes & nuiſances, 
Cauſamt affis pour ton prochain blamer, 
. Et pour ton frere ou coufin diffamer : 
Tu fais ces maux, & cependant que riens 
Je in den dis, tu m eflimes & tient 
_- Semblable a toi: mais quaique tard le ſuce, 


(36) Plalm |. | - F"em-reprendrai quelque jaur en ta face (36). 
I make uſe of tdje That is, | 
E 


„Ho dar'ſt thou teach my laws abroad, 
Or in thy mouth my Cov'nant take? 
40 „ thou, 8 
* proof againſt inſtruction n, 
And of my word didf lightly ſpeak. 
When thou a ſubtle thief didſt fee, 
Thou gladly didft with him agree, 
And with Adult'rers didſt partake. 
„Vile flander is thy chief delight; 
„Thy tongue by envy mov'd and e | 
«© Deceittul tales does hourly {| E 
„Thou doſt with hateful ſcandals wound , - 
Thy brother, and with lies confound © _ | 
31 N thy mother's bed. 
. ©. Theſe things diidſt thou, whom ſtill I ſtrove 
«© To gain with filence and with love; b 
— 2 . 


»# . n 


ARE 


it muſt not be wondered at that they have made him paſs for an Atheiſt. But however, a 
man that had any reſpect for religion, and for moral honeſty, would never have written 
as Aretin has choſen, and would not have employed in it 
ſuch looſe expreſſions. It may eaſily be perceived that I ſpeak of his Kagionamenti 155 

3 2 


— 


% Till thou didſt wickedly ſurmiſe, 
« That I was ſuch a one as thou; | 
% But I'll reprove and ſhame thee now, | 
And ſet thy fins before thine eyes. \ 
N. 9 Brady and Tate. 


I confeſs that the ity of mankind are not ſhocked 
at the Books of Devotion, which are compoſed by 
an irreligious and profane perſon ; but thoſe who have 
a nice and delicate taſte are more offended at them, 
than they would be if the Author was to ſpeak ſincerely, 
Such as theſe would ſay, Take your choice; be either 
the one or the other © do not give the Printer a Book of 
Piety to day, and ond of Libertiniſm tomorrow. , We 
do not defire a Comedy : fince you perſevere in the 
evil, au had rather you would inceſſantly keep the ap- 
prarances of it. W 


2 Dyanto. conflantior idem 

In vitiis, tanto levins miſer ac prior ille, 

Qui jam conttnto, non „ fune laborat (37). 
. ' 1s 


| . He that i conflan in his vicious race 
«« Runs courſe, and keeps an equal pace, 
rr . 
„As he that now rides looſe, and now on ſtretch. 
| Creech. 


It were to be wiſhed that nobody would meddle with 
Books of Devotion, without being well perſuaded of 
what he fays, and ing it in practice; for to per- 
ſons of ion, it is a great ſubject of offence to 
ſee a frequent claſhing between the thoughts and words 
of thoſe, who write ſuch Books, and ſtill more be- 
— their _ and their — : 
I ſpeak of his Ragionamenti.] They are divided 
into a hundred — 7 
that treats of the court, and of cards, is much more 
tolerable than the reſt. The firſt treats of the diſor- 
2 e married women, and the La- 
ies of pleaſure. It is enough to ſay in general, that 
the ſecond is the ſpirit and hiſtory of Fhoring. How 
abominable foever theſe dialogues may be, they are 
yet leſs ſo than the Book, which is imputed to him 
de omnibus Veneris Schematibus. 
The following remark was ſent me (38). © This (38) Mr. de la 
«© Book (de omnibus Veneris Schematibus,) which is here Monnoie's ma- 
«« aſcribed to Aretin, and which abundance of people irt notes 
believe to have been compoſed by him in Latin, be- 
<* cauſe out of modeſty you give it a Latin title, is 
nothing but a collection of ſixteen immadeſt figures, 
*« engraven by the famous Marco Antonio of Bologna, 
after the of Julio Romano, at the bottom 
of each of which is a of Aretin's. He ſpeaks 
of it in a letter dated the 27th of November 1527, 
«© wherein he tells Seignior Cæſar Fregoſa, that h 
« him i/ Libro de i Sonnetti e de le Figure luſſuriaſe. Va- 
« ſari, and after him Mr, Felibien, have faid that 
** theſe figures and ſonnets were to the number of 
„ twenty ; but Aretin himſelf, in the dedication 
«© which he made to that Battiſta Zatti, of whom I 
1% ſpake before, reckons only ſixteen. There is a 
6 Ve of Maddalena and Giulia, entitled la Putana 
« errante, Which treats at de i diverſi Congiun- 
« gimenti, to the number of five and thirty. This 
«« 1s greatly ſurpaſſing the ancient debauchery, 


« Ouales nec Dichmæ ſeiunt puelle, 
« Nec molles Elephantidos libelli... . . 
66 Sunt illic Veneris novem figure. 


(37) Horat. Sat. 
7. lib. 2. ver. 18. 


\ 


It is thus that Lindenbruch (39) quotes the XLIIId (39) Netis in 


«« Epigram-of the twelfth Book of Martial; others Priapeia, p. 305. 
1% read ove inſtead of novem. Aretin, notwithſtand- 
ing the work was always printed under his name, 
4% diſavows it, and ſays it was done by one of his 
«« pupils, named Veniero. He explains bimElf 


upon this ſubject to the Duke of Mantua, in the 
40 a i | 
Me 


«« following manner, in his Capitals. 


gain! 
the 
in a 
der 1. 
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printed the firſt time FL], We have fix volumes of his Letters, which are not worth 
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much [2M]. 
| 


* 


8 * rn 1 oo Hat ad 167) bras > FF 
* Mit: pore? of avs: wes marie; Wich tegad ta the Letters, the firſt volume only 


. 4 (Uni operetta in gurl 1c galant 
| {Le hora in fil (adis traditore | 
"oe e errante N 
Hal mmi compoſi mie cas... 
Cle me in dir mal quatro gira. a ab, 


iT 1 2196: e Lat eee g. 
I add to. this a fine paſſage, of Mr. Chevillier: . It 
«was about the car 1525, chat julio Romano, the 
«© moſt famous Pinter of Italy, being . inſtigated by 
the enemy of the ſalvation of mankind, en 
drawings to engrave twenty plates. | 
4 f * ſo immodeſt that I dare only name 
« them, Peter Aretin, a man publickly infamous 
ce ſor his impiety and Atheiſm, compoſed ſonnets for 
each picture. 0 
« his lives of the Painters, ſays; he does not know 
„ which would be the greateſt i 
« eyes upon the drawings of Julio, or to dip into the 
n Aretin:“ Þs non ſo qual fue piu o brutto bo 
ettacolb de i Defigni di Giulio all” ochio, o le parole 
delP Aretino @ gl orecchi. 3. Part. pa. 302. An En- 
«« praver, named Marco Antonio, bad the aſſurance to 


» L.,- 4 - 
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« engrave ſuch a number of infamous chings upon 
«« twenty, plates, that Pope Clement VII cauſed him 


„to be put into priſon.; but the Cardin! de Medi- 
cis ſaved his liſe. And notwithſtanding Julio's great 
„ merit as a Painter, he would have been very rigo- 
« rouſly puniſhed if he had not retired to Mantua. 
It happened in 15 27, when Rome was plundered 
„by the army of Charles the fifth, that this Engra- 
« yer's lot was to loſe all his wealth, and being obliged 
« to, quit: the city, he died ſoon afterwards.” | Mr. 
\ Chevillier adds, that Mr. Jollain, a Merchant in the 
Rue St. Jaques at Paris, knowing where there were 
_ « ſome. of theſe infamous plates, which repreſented 
<< theſe abominable drawings of Julio, and the im- 
pure ſonnets. of | Aretin, went thither, . and bought 
«© them. for a hundred crowns, with an intent to de- 
e ſtroy them, which he. executed... . He has always 
A believed they were the original plates engraven by 
Marco Antonio, which: he deſtroyed (4) 

(go) Chevillier, [L] His Ragionamenti.avere printed during his. life ; 
Origine de Im. but it is difficult to di when they were printed the 
primerie de Paris; {54 time.] The Preface of the Edition of 1584, leaves 
Poe aal ., US. no roam. to doubt of the firſt of theſe twꝗ/ O facts. 
The Bookſeller under the ſictitious name of Barbagri- 
N ia, declares that the Author had reſolved to publiſh 
2 12 12 dialogues, divided by days, aſter the manner of 
Boccace, and as they are in the Edition — — 

quoted; but that others prevented him, and publi 
Tor work. againſt his —— in great diſorder. Hoggi 
ot. preſents di lun una buona_ parte. . da me'" ridotte 
ne la maniera. ch'egli de campoſe, e ne' la medgſima ma- 
niea cb egli ore diterminato di farle la prima volta 
ampate, 5aitri ( contra: ſua <vog/ia ) non haveſſero. prima 
2 2. per mexx ry 4 in luce afſas malt 
acconcie.: couciofia coſa. che Giarnate queſto nomaſſe- per 
/eguitare, Palte pedate del gran Giovanni Baccacio.. I add 
to this ſomething more exact, and 1 do it with ſo 
much the more ſatis faction, becauſe I acquit my ſelf 
at the ſame time of an indiſp duty towards Mr: 
Minutoli, by the public teſtimony I give him of my 
ſingular eſteem, and of the great value I ſet upon the 
_ friendſhip, with, which he honours. me. I. had con- 
(ar) He had juſt ſulted this able Profeſſor of Geneva, and he commu- 
poten of Ati _ Nicated to me che following extract of a letter that 
erin: 4... had been written to him from Dijon. I muſt ſpeak 
«112 the Holy Vu ©; to you, at preſent, Sir, of a Boolæ that. is quite the 
gin, © reveri of that (41), the Ragiqnamenti di Pietro Ari- 
(+2) See the note e digg. You: deſire me 40. clear; up ſome chings re- 
10 ; Freher' n lacing . to them. The Ragionamenti, or whimſical 
theſe two Da- © dalcguries, of Axetin, appeared before: his death e we 
logaes amongſt ““ cannot queſtion this ſince in 1551, there was an 
the works ot 4. 4 invective 6 of Joachim Perion a Benedictine Monk 
| Fans 7 © againſt the Author of: the Ragionamenti, who did 
gienamenti. Per- 7 not die till 1550 (420 Antonio F ranceſco Doni, 
in the firſt part ot his Librairie, , publiſhed in 1550, 
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haps theſe two t p 
Dialogues are this © which contains the printed Books, ſpeaks of two. 
geld a 4 e delle-Dowe (43), which-qov Barat fm 
band the will of , the K4granamenti, of. which. he does, notvipeak a 
the Author, and. word, ' becauſe they. were certainly not then printed. 
tn a different or- ; 

der item his own. © 
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 Aretinum. | Peric 
George Vaſari, who relates this in 


to caſt one's 


deſerves to be read, tho" it contains very little ſatyr: 


<< \the other five are extremely 1 0 and you may de. 
nd upon Mr. Menage; in the Menagianz, who 
does them rather toq much honour; when he values 
«« them for the ſtyle“ In another letter, Mr. Mi- 
nutoli has been ſo kind as to 'communicate' two re- 
marks / to me, which he made in reading the letters 
of illuſtrious men publiſhed by John Michael Brutus. 
He found theſe words in the 69 page, in a lettet 
of Joannes Maludanus to Davies binus: Peru? 
me fugerat, quod ſeridendum” in primis fuiſſt arbitror. 
A Perionio etitam & audio orationem adverſus Petrus 
um «ft nr ut jamprident' Principum, 
ita poſthac & Mas flagellum ' efſe & nominari velit 
22 Aretinis. i. e. I had almoſt fo n what 
5 was principally to be written. I hear that Perion's 
<< oration againſt Peter Aretin is 'publiſhied. ' There 
«« js ſome danger that Aretin being/provoked may have 
a mind to be and be called the ſcourge of Monks, 
“as he has been before that of Princes.” In this 
letter there is only the date of the day, Noni, Mali,; 
but as Lambinus's anſwer is dated Noni: Tunis anno 
c ο 1, it is eafy'to gueſs in what year Maluda- 
nus had written to him. © My reader will, be very 
glad to find in this place, what Lambinus, Who was 
then at Rome, judged of Perion's Oration. Perionis 
Orationem in Petrum Aretinum jampridem legeramus, fed 
multo non" fine riſu. Qui enim magis ridiculum exco- 
gitari poet, quam hominem Beneditinum, Philoſophum, 
Ciceroniamim, Theologum, cum P. Aretino verbis decer- 
tare ? Omnino ſux txiſtimationi parum e Judi- 
catur, nam quod arguit illum efſe impurum, ſceleratum, 
impiunt,” quid tum poſftea ? Tales homines nom werbis aut 
feriptis caftiganti, fed legibus & pornis ſunt coercendi: Sed 
hat de re alias plura. i. e. I have read Perion's Ora- 
« tlon againſt Peter Aretin, and not without laughing 
„ heartily.” For what can be imagined more qidicu- 
% lous;" than that a Benedictin, a PhiloG@pher, a-Ci- 
e ceronian, a Divine ſhould diſpute with P. Aretin 2, 
He ſeems intirely to have neglected his own rex 
tation, for what ſignifies it to prove him to be im- 
% modeſt,” wicked, and impious ? Such men are not 
to be chaſtiſed by a pen, but by the ſeverity of the 
% laws.“ 4. Le . 
With regard to the ſecond part of the text of this 
remark;' read what follows, and you will admire the 
exactneſs and extent of the inquiries of that learned 
man wem 1 (44) It is difficult to note the (44) Mr. de la 
% preciſe time of the firſt edition of the Ragionamen- Monnoie's ma- 
4% , both becauſe it is become ſo ſcarce, that it is nuſcript remarks, 
* aloft” impoſſible to meet with any copies of it, 
and alſo becauſe the Dialogues, which compole the 
two parts of this Work, did not all a at the 
« ſame time. The firſt part came out ſome years 
nbeſore the reſt; and it is certain, that they were 
* both” printed in 1537; the Epiſtles Dedicatory of 
both parts being i in the edition of the firit 
% volume of Aretin's Letters, at Venice, in foto, by 
% Franceſed Marcolini, the fame year. The title of 
<<, theſe Nagionamenti has varied. The Author, in 
the E of the ſecond. part of theſe 
4 Diſcourſes, calls the fitſt 7 tre Giorni di caproces, and 
* alſo barely Dialigo; for this is what he underſtand 
e by theſ& Words, eccovi i Djalogo, which are not fi 
% however in the ſame Epiſtle inſerted amongſt the 
Letters of the firſt volume: where there is ſtill an- 
other conſiderable variation, Which is, that after 
etheſe words e per non—difraudare il mio grado, all «hae 
"that follows to, e % Milano come cadde_inclutive e. 
«1y; is entirely omitted; inſtead of which there is rt 
e ure le parole” cadute de la N AG del magna 
« {utario ta Lewa, Þ Artting à pi, Fc, Sometimes, 
«© inſtead of Diatgo, he ſpeaks at length, as in the 
% Epiſtle to his ape, / Dialigo de la Nama. e de la 
« Antonia. Sometimes, as in his Dialogue 4% Cor- 
te, by the" Nama, he underſtands: the fi, part af 
the Ragimamenii, and by Pippa, the ſecond. 
In a Letter of the iyth of May 153% to Franceſco 
„da TOrme, he means the ' two parts by 4 r 
gb, when Antonio Franceſco Doni means; the, 
«fame alſo by Dialoght aut delle Donne It is * Libraria de 
\ « manifeſt Veni, Part r. 
pag 39. verſa. 


1 N. 
„ 
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* much IAH M1 Ha works of devqtion have had no great ſale (), and yet they have met 
Wich I who have given them A many praiſes (c). His Comedies in 5 
L as 1 r in their kind. He died about the year 1556, being ſixty five years old, 
more or Eb 
A It is that he fell into ſuch a fit of laughing on hearing ſome ſ diſ- 


courſes, that he qverturned the chair upon which he ſat, and that in che falling he hurt 
his head, and died upon the ſpot [O]. He repented his making of verſes againſt Peter 
Stroz zi, for this brave man threatened to have him ſtabbed even in his bed, which af- 
frighted this Poet ſo much, that he durſt not let any body come into his houſe, and had 
not the courage, to go out of it hiniſelf, as lon 8 as Strozzi ſtaid in the State of Venice. 
I ſhall quo mn my Author { PJ. Note that this fo ſatyrieal a Poet was laviſh of his praiſes 


ta the We find moſt mpous hyperboles' and the | maſt fawning flatteries, 
in the letters which he wrote to | and Princes, to unn of armies, to Cardinals, (53) K 


and other great men of the world. So far are the appeararice of an Author, 50 hook 
who made himſelf be feared, or who nav ie that they ſhew all the meanneſs 72 werſo, 


«+ n i 

ot an Author, who in the moſt ahject Aer gf g a bit ed bread. He makes uſe 2 

of mo expreſſions t to repreſent his poverty; h recourſe even to the language of 

8 ious phraſes, the Le to ri — Hil and animate to 4 * 
thoſe. who exper > tow God the recompence of their good works, We muſt not forget (55 


24th L 
chan one of his Toons OE was the re of his beloved daughter Adria [2 the fam 


* * 
> « maniget ha TY were never Inti- e and that Rag — 
<« tled Ragionamenti . uthor of them. It is celli, who wrote his | Rimaris, in (1557 ſpeaks 
<< only fince the edition. of 1584 that they have bern © therein of Avetin as of a perſon latel Nd. Onde 
« his title ; for the true ane was Capricgi.; Petion ** i ne Hretino di buonk mimoria, ſays he at the 
„ ſhews it in his Invective againk Aretin, Scr e. ori, e e gange in 1257 
ce * ſays he, atque edidit — rn FR marin. de we hs _— bo (48) At the end 
. arum la ſcicià appears by ve mar - ws 3 
% dine al fit. i.e. © nes wrote and publiſhed with relation to Sitio Antoniano ry 15 of the note [D] 


Paul 4 
«« a wicked book, which he intitled Capricci from the Freher is miſtaken, when he fays that died ANTONIA. 
« goatilh D u- of it.” . And about the year 1566 (000. 


o) It #s reported, that he fell into fich @ ft men 


Fer on hearing ſonic. * nets 1 bon cn phalng _ 
a. 3 * i. „ Wan Freche now — tumbl * died upon the ſpot la {avs 600 f. Paul. Fre- 
a Italian, in which his Caprice, and his other books the md words of the Author, who this fact. her. in Theatro 
66 are . ; . . 


| Infandas obfearnitates de meretrieibus, ut pr fr org Viren illaftri- 
« 'Novel, pag. 217 the firſt he ſays that for ribhus fais, cum audiret, ex ſu" fellam in qua felebat um, page _ 
« la Zanina Nanna ; thele are his words, © evertifſt, oeciputque eros es graviterque ad terram 

cc © fa Raffaella de Þ Aretino. In ſhort, the Nanna 23 — alliſiſſe, , nemo interi- 


* ö | (57) Ant. Lau- 
_s ent wa Authors. Ry the Nana we qught to 615 He reptnted bis malig very Syrozz; entinus Politia- 
une N ö i * * bp — 1, It Ir of Flo. %% Praige 


rence. 805 fays he (52), Pics Aretino burlare & N 


) Re 
20 8 mottegiane il Sig. 4 gh Strommi, Ee, . 7 diede Ma- hs Fant 
— CS DAS rr e „ commin- at. civil ſepra 
| o Piccalhyomini 85 under the name of ciava: : | Guicciardini, cap. {a) 


6. folio 8 verſo. in N 
See Rime Pia- tætud 
b This of che Nanya , ei gum Sou Aron enge can, 4e. 2 
{ob 0 (44%) IR fn. The rw that 
« e the Ragionaments at leaſt about the year Ma l Pietro, cone home nahrefs, & che nor 
. « x 35 ; for towards — of this ame Novel, wolewa. rk 1 fuoi moth, Pr intendere, che 
he dir eye oye. pe oF wry . ce fr 3 
o 4 as ve, Who r | il powers Aretino, | che cewa il 
n , Who died in der Piers buen ju; &s fark che de dir, f if f 
1606 ed molt certainly in May 1538. _—_ che ſerrato in caſa, ne dando ingrefſo a 
« nia Picario, Pata d Arcting 8 — alcuna, guardava pure fe i 7 piovedano, 
« Paulus orls en of th lat o Nay 2 2 & mend gore ee e, «or fr 
to the Biſhop of Faenza Rodolfo Pio,  afierws che bo Stroxzzi erte in þ non ard; 
called the Cardinal de Carpi, n time mai uſcir di caſa. „TN 
4 Mr. Menage, Who has written a chap- 2233 COREN when he gave Ma- 
pom in the firſt part of his . rano to the and 'he made a Sonnet on 
a A Bailke, not taken notice of this miſtake,” him, which began, 
nk] fox volume. 2 are unf aworth +» 


c We have ſeen of a learned man Hit the great Srozei Aron A cano c. 
(45) Above, im- of D Fon this ſubjeRt al (45) % which 1 | 
mediately after tall 24d cha of Mr, Mena hav read, ſays he 
the quotation all Peter Aretin's Hers, without ford 
(49% Fa 22 in them that 1 cauld inſert in any = be 
pag. 396 of the There 1s nothing but the file £1 them 
firſt Dutch edi- One cannot give a more e n 
tion. dat is dry, and like @ hauſe ſtript of its furniture, 
Hike a ah foil, e e «or. lies Nat for 
Mr. Menage was one of the beſt men in the world to 5* n \t were ſhow'rin 
make advantage of reading, and had the beſt art of upon hi b 
and at 


, But Signior Strozi being a man of e, and 
+, not liking his drollery, gave him to u 

that if he he would have him killed in 
his bed. Whereupon poor Aretin N 


up in his 


282 


varying the a reien of Re Mr night and day, and as as Strozzi ſtaid in the 

[NJ He did 19 N the age rei 

(47) See the ff 8 . more or leſs (47) Js: con- . doars.” I fancy, chat when his danger was over, | 
& mont 


marginal quotati- that Aretin 


on e, between © 16 Spit is, One of bis fubjes of impor tunity was the portion 
(34)and (35). e Pure g the the date - the Epiſtle De- hi e bw Ar) He love her ver ener, 
« dear of a vn of ih Leng, x dec and had engaged himſelf to give a thouk ducats to 


him, 


— he returned to his old courſes. 
n 


ARG 


He took 4 (great deal of puins to et her n 
of his inripatience [R 


ſtate, that he repented | 
for how many things diſquiet them 
them much more when they are done? 


| Wim, to whom be had profivifed her in tharrlage. But this 
lover was not one, that could be referred to the detli- 


miſtreſs the ring. Mille ducati > la promeſſa da me 

fatta' all in contamnti,” prima chi ſe It dia Panell 

Aretin, 3). Axetin had nothing to make up the payment 
— 145 of the 5 this ſum with, but the golden chain which he had 


ch book, ſolio received from the Prince 
72 verſo, Paris 

edition in 1 
(54) Ibid. 


Spain (54). He addreſſed 
himſelf to the Cardinal of Lorrain, for aſſiſtance in 
this neceffity : I do not know whether he obtained 
any thing from him ; but I know he was aſſiſted 
the Duke of Florence. The bill of exchange whi 
(55) See the this Prince remitted to him (55), had this condition, 
24th Letter of that it ſhould not be paid but atteſtations 
the ſame book. that the marriage had been conſummated (56). This 
It is dated mow ition made the wedding be haſtened: the father 
016) Yor Wo a mind to defer it, becauſe the young Adria ſeem- 
(56) 5 crer ef ed to be of too tender an age: He Aid that his 
the 5th book. It daughter, by ſubmitting herſelf to the nuptial bed, 
is dated in March ſeemed like a pure victim laid upon the ſacred altar: Per 
1549  importarmi piu Phonore della parola obligata, che il 
riſpette della etade temera, cunſentii che la innacentia fi 
copulaſſe co ſacraments. Ella, nella; entrare nel letto, 


14. folio Parte una oftia pura, a fapra Paltare ſacro (57). 
(97) 2 Ge e not ri 6 n 
upon the ſum being paid him in ſpecie the mar- 

he contented himſelf with being ſecured by the 


rage: 
golden chain which the Em s fan had given Are- 
© with being ſecured, I ſay, for the payment of 
what was wanting of the thouſand dacats ; bat that 
embarraſſed the father-in-law nevertheleſs, who had a 
mind to keep this golden chain, and at the ſame time 
faw himſelf incumbred with his daughter till the whole 
ſum 'was paid ; for till then the ſon-in-law would not 
carry his _ —— *. — Florence was 

the 6th again im diſb ing (580). 

e A7 . ſaw his daughter ſo unhappy in marriage, 
Letters, folio 121. that, he repented his impatience.] This marriage was 
not happy: poor Adria was treated ſo ill by her huſ- 


&ARGHUN KHAN, the” eighth 


Em 
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band, chat ſhe was forctd to return home to her f. 
ther ; but her huſband having promiſed to uſe her better, 
ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be to à re. unlon, and 
wi, out guns 6p He continued (59) Sce the 6th 


but is ter of Aretin, 


is neyer_annexed to ae dia in the chu J 


2 * her very bowels, Aretin implored the 
Aion of the Ducheſs d Urbino for her. (600. 

a heart-breaking was this, to ſee himſelf deſpiſed by to the Ducheſs 
his ſon-in-law, whift his fame was ſpread as far as of Urbino is dat- 
to che court of Perſia (61)! What domeſtic bitter- 28 from Venice 
neſs, in the midſt of the ded! Gveetheſles of 2 (67) See the note 
great reputation !\ Could he comfare himſelf with the (1). 
conſideration that this | brute deſpiſed alſo the Duke 

of Florence, who had ſo much recommended'to him 
his ſponſe ? 'It was on the con- 
chrifificn to him, that he had 


hat (60) His Letter 


mil cane, nom? , e. I 


ti fi manchi di gratie, tratta la meghi tua, fi come di me 
nata fuſſe (62). i. e. That he ſhould me na (64) Aretin; in 
« more than if I had been a dog is no wonder, hut the 2824 page of 


1 it is enough to aſtoniſh one that the fool ſhould 1 ., book of 
* ſhew ſo little to the Grand Duke, whoſe £ 
«« goodneſs and ion was ſuch, that, as we 


„ were going from Peſaro, in the way to Rome, as 

* he was on horſeback, he called to him and faid : (63) Her name 

If you would not be out of my favour, treat your 2 

« wite as if the was my daughter.” Note that Peter f the th bock, 

Aretin had another „ whom he was very de- and page 2:3 of 
ied (63). | the 6th book. 


peror of the Mogols' of the race of Jevghiz 


(a) Al Beidiwi, KhAn, was the eldeſt ſon (a) of Abäka Khan, and ſucceeded his uncle Nictdar Oglan, 


in Nedbam al 
tawdrikb. MS. 


in the manner which will 


his uncle, who had 
management of his affairs to the Emir 
who to 


or Ahmed Khan, in the year of the Hejra 683 (0), having diſ 
related elſewhere (ch. Arghön 
raſan, and the chief command of the troops in 
ther's life-time, being by him deſigned his ſucceſſor (d). He had no ſooner 
ped in between him and the crown, than he comm 
get the adminiſtration wholly into his o.] hands, cauſed Shamſo ddin Said, Preſi- 
dent of the Diwan or Council, and a man of extraordi 


ed him of the throne (4) 4. c. 1284. 
the government of Kho- egg places 
province conferred on him in his fa- yer foner. 

rid of cba 
the chief 0GLAN. 
inſtrument of his advancement, — 2 


merit, to be put to death [A], 


on a falſe accuſation of having poiſoned. the Emperor Abaka Khan, and gave the office 


to a creature of his own. 


Buga having no longer a partner in power. 
ambition, and flattered himſelf that he might eaſily 


{t no bounds to his 
ce the crown on his own head; ſo 


that in the year 686 (e) he openly rebelled againſt his maſter, but with ill ſucceſs, being ( A. C. 1287. 


defeated and lain in the attempt. After Buga's death a Jewiſh Phyſician, 


[A] Buga cauſed Sbamſo ddin Said, Prefident of the Di- 


Tan, tobe put tu death.] Shamſo'ddin had ſerved Abaka 
and Ahmed Khan in the ſame high ſtation, and had been 
in the laſt reign accuſed of the crime imputed to him 
by Buga; but his maſter refuſed to deliver him up to 
Arghun when he demanded him (1). Abu'tfaragius, who 
tived in the time of thoſe Princes, relates the ſtory of 
Shamſo'ddin in a different manner from Khondemir. 
He fays that when Arghun came to the Empire, 
Shamſo'ddin, not thinking himſelf ſafe, fled to the 
mountains of Ahwaz,. and put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of a certain tribe of Curds, whoſe Prince, 
named Yuſof Shah, to curry favour with , de- 
livered'him up to that Prince. When he was brought 
before the Em „ he oſſered a ious fum to 
fave his life ; mos after having fold all | 
borrowed what he could of his 


( 7 ) Abu'lfa rag · 
_ ® Dynaſt . P · 


named 


Saado'ddawla, 
not being able to make up the whole demanded of him, 
he was wo wage cer en pence our 3 
put to death (2). Khondemir (3) ſays, that Shamſo d- (2) thin 6h 
din fled to Iſpahän, and was ferting out from thence (3) %% D . 
for” the Indies; but that he came voluntarily, p. 226. 
on promiſe of ſecurity from Arghun, who reinſtated 
him in his office. Abu'lfaragius (4) gives him 3 ew (4) Ubi pre. 

„ A 


227 


SN a man 15 yery as 


2 . elk The 5 his, man VEIN thoſe of 


of them do of power and t 
' Chriſtians, which was very conſiderable 4 — the Mogol E 
the Mohammedans, who had 
all offices, diſcotintenaficed, and.at length 
that Arghun had 


promiſed the Chriſtians to convert the de 
and that images 


ſhould be worſhi 


converſation,; inſinuated himſalf ſo far into che 
goats affairs of the Empire. depended; on, his-;fa- 
of, his own nation, preferring ſeveral 
by which means their intereſt equalled that. of — 
mperors of this race (7), and 
begun to raiſe their heads in the laſt reign, wore, deprivellnf x1 ere 
orbidden, to appear at court: nay ſome p : 


dee the Arti. 


mple of: Nisca into u church, 


pped there inſtead of the true God: but Diyine Provi- 
dence, fay the Mollems, prevented the execution of ſo impious a dehgi,.” 


the, Emperor 


n falling ſick about this time of the illneſs of which he died. .. Saado'ddawla lived not quite 
jo long as his maſter, being aſſaſſinated by his enemies under pretence of having poiſoned 


Arik, who had the mortification to hear the news of his 
near his laſt agony. | 


After his death the Tartars took the 0 F 
Jews whoſe high credit they had. beheld with an evi 


Emperor's 


— 


* a 


mend him 
to place his On among 


8 - 


vourite's tragical end when 
This Prince died in the year 225 E having reighed about ſcven 0 A. C. 1291, 
of revenging themſelves on the 


eye, by maſſacting great num- - 
of chem, on a ſuſpicion, as was given out at leaſt; of their being acceffüry to the 


death. "Argh Khan is allowed to have been valiant and of great agi- 

lity 8 be body. Some Hiſtorians charge him with tyranny and cruelty ; but others com- 
his great juſtice and moderation: however the Mehammedan writers agree 

che moſt ſignal acts of rn in favour of their Religion, | 


Which had greatly ſuffered in his reigh (). v. (b) (b) Abv'Ifet 

ARGON! E (NOEL D'), an eminent dg Monk, and Aline of a elec] apud — 8 

Treatiſe concerning the method of reading of. the Fathers of the Church [A] A, was born at Paris, r 

60 Biblixh. des 8. wWelare informed by Mr. du Pin (a); and was a Monk of the onaſtry of Gaillon in Kaan, 

Auteur: Rall the Dioceſe: of Roan, He publiſned the work abovementioned in the rear 1688, but it 
elit. Amitcriam was afterwards reprinted with very conſiderable” additions in 1697. appeared from 
1715. thence, . that this Author was a man of good taſte, ſagacity, and judgment. He was ſup⸗ 
poſed to have been the Author of the Meanges d Hiſtoire & de Literature, publiſhed un- 


z of opinion, that this book was not Written by a 
from a 


der the fictitious name of Monſieur de Vigneu!-Marville at Roan. 


Moreri in 17 32, that he was actually the 


Bur Mr. Du Pin (5) (b) Pag. 354. 
perſon, whoſe profeſſion excluded him 
commerce with the world. Hut it. is abſolutely affirmed in the Paris edition of 


Author of the Mzlanges, and that the extenſive 


coiveriatidh whith-he had with OE IT he entered himſelf into the 


s FI 


14 . 7 df ee ee Rig th ed: 


A Order 


. ing of the Fathers. | The firſt Edition "of ie it was divided 
into two parts; in the former of which the Author treated 
of the diſpoſitions neceſſary for-a perſon in order to re- 
ceive advantage by reading the Fathers. The firſt 


and moſt neceſſary is to read them with Oh, aye. ame 
ſpirit, with. which they were written, with .chari 


wad, hee ae we one qualifications both natural 
1 It is neceſſary to have a con- 

Kdt l ius to underſtand the langua 

— 8 Philoſophy, hiſtory, and the laws, 


cond ſhews the. method 
in reading. of the Fathers. The ſubject of their wh 
ings WAY be rang under four- heads, the Inter 
tion of Scripture, Doctrines of Faith, Chriſtian ora. 
N and the Diſcipline of the Church The ſecond 
of this work is as 8 aaron Cry. 
and divided into four The firſt is concerning the 
1 of the Fathers, The name of Fathers may be 
applied to the writers of the twelve fl. l centuries. 
uthor divides them into thre. ages. The firſt: con- 
tains thoſe of the three firſt centuries ; the ſecond thoſe 
of the three following ages ; and the laſt extends to 
the thirteenth century, in which School-Divinity was 
cliabliſhed. He pays ſo much the greater regard to the 
Father of, the firit, age, as they lived nearer to the 
rf les, time, He. is of opinion, that no leſs deſe- 
rence. is ta be paid to thoſe of the ſecond age in the 
| 2 points of faith, Which they haye maintained 
N learning, and cloquehce. And with refpect 
N 8 the athers of the third age, which have neither the tu 
2 1 * wg learning of the two former, he ſup- 
= have the ſame, advanta s with them, 
5 date id ee ed what, . others had 
down 
Fees N s admitted the authority of the Fa 
ctie2 Rel Bi Divines are by of No pol 


Ihe Proteſtants have ſometimes rejected, ork 


id to 
kg; RY 


| - 4 an equality; with the <A We des 


-. * * 
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and humility, without which even ſacred Madel Kid 
are abſolutely profane. Beſides theſe virtues of the 'they 


8 
| be e 8 l ond ee by another. The. fe-- 
to be obſerved, 


ches Gee e en He | 
OO we Wah, without any regard to the cha. 
racter © | 


n thoſe, who were moſt © 
hs ble wir Bo99 Mot; of it. Others have 
the middle = — — Ter there are 


of the Fathers 
| 7 1 07 i br mer mere — — only form a 
Hlity; but upon other 2 ions, when | 


11.5 unanimouſly upon à point of doctrine, 


3 conſent is an infallible; proof of the truth, and 


12 5 5 recede from their deciſions. St. 
Auſtin and St. Jerom were of n, that it was al- 
lowed to examine the ſentiments of the Fathers, who. 
lived before them, and that there were none but the Ca- 
nomical Writers, to hom an entire ſubmiſſion of mind! 
was due; Vincentius Lirinenſis lays it down as a cer- 
tain maxim, that we ought to hold every ching as in- 
dubitable, Which the Fathers nave maintained and 


taught in points of faith unanimouſly, clearly, and with- 
out ever it. 


The errors, which ſome of 
the Fathers 20 committed, do not deſtroy their au- 
thority. Several of them have ſed opinions, which, 


"The are not approved of. Some of them were Millena- 


rians ; others, as Clemens Alexandrinus, adopted the 
falſe imaginations of the Pagans ; but they all agree 
in the eſſentials of religion. They had not a very 
II He: 2. he Sciences and Languages; 
Se are F 5} a Bg Logic, Grammar, 


phy ought not to be neglected; 
ey 7 e ch ot gh, as to make 


ion de upon them. a 
rhe Soup — THE: > lp 


fed ith wy wth hiſtory: 4 
with regard to the or letter of the ſeri 
are difficulties in the Fathers. The ſty 
1 Teta 1s ſo very 8 and waccounalle, 
jus aſſures . er 
Ne ho could unde Bug, pee his Book 4+ 
alli St. Epiphanius has { ſo. e e that 2 
is . difficult to penetrate into wy 
tp, a UL RT Na gc 
expreſſions. It is a prodigious takk to. di- 
b the PI, works, of theſe ancient wri- 
ae M01 IG 9 ters 


Al} 
an _infinte. 
bfervations 
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he received even after h 


pieces, containing a variety of curious o 
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the occaſion that 
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„ The Author emikes, thut the Pachers 
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Which we meet with a 


ARG 


d to Hiſtory and: Literature; "which He Yb wards för 
great deal of uſefull and igrecable Knowledgt. 
editions of that book, the laſt of which was 


with Additions and 5 55 Fen the 1 7 of 


th 'that wht 5th 
There have 
liſhed in — volumes at Paris 1725, 


e 4 15 was aſcribed to 


him likewiſe a piece — de 2 ed in, 127, 1. 691. He died 

at Paris in the year 1705 (e „ een, ee e gd eee % wo eg Meg fee: 4m Le. 
(a) And not ” ARGYROPYLUS (a) torn) & 8 — Conſta A. into Italy whilſt 
Ait, Turks ravaged all Greece 


nor Argyropby- 


lus, as in — who made him utor to his * My 7 1 


25 — 
ern of the ſame Rus th theme! lie into he fir 
that he might not, prejudice the bs al e His good 9 — "(Gaza 


the city of Florence. 
12253 and bf the Erbics of — 
Theodore Gaza, who had ma 


him in eloquence, his verſion had, 1 — 
norant of W of Argy 
his humour, did not coſt him muc 


he maintained tha 


7 well receive 7 7555 de bree 
0) jo Hens 


autencę 
in. * 


Was not. ig- 


he made — 0 him, *. NEG 


Ihe was a man who did not care either for praiſes 
or money. 2 diſcourles . wege aig HAT learned men, 5 9 7 wen 
icero was ignorant of Greek. 8 
lence, and went to Rome, and there read Lectures upon the Greek F. Ari 
had a conſiderable Kan he loved ie a a 


He leſt . — in A. time 


Rye: 


de e 


e Was Weh Nb i i) orion ooo re- 

Ot h corpulenc y W y 14 at age 0 

27 0 fever that he — Saeed ms 2 He ſhewed a. 2 25 (c) Taken from 
wy when one of his ſons illed-at Rome (a). Ste concerning the order chat Pope . Jorin, 


TH, ve to purſue the murderers, and abeut os funerals of the deceaſed; the! 


Zig. cap. 27. 
Petrus Alcy- 


GOrh 


the Cardinal of Pavia, pag. 620, It has been obſeryed that he r: the Aeg one. tn Modis 


and had a very 
@ Obie relifto Tian (e). 


a Iſacio, mobili 
— Volat. a 5 Far 


lib. 21. p. 776. 2 


wledge. He left 


U He etived into lah, wwhilft the Turks 
all Greece.) I did not dare to ſay with Moreri, that 
he retired into Italy, after they had oonquered Con- 
ſtantinople ; ſor I have two _ to doubt of that. 
One is, that Paulus Jovius, fays Argyropylus, was 
driven into Ttaly by E. flor that * 

(1) Paulus Jovi- dore "Gaza to retire thither (1). Now he 

us, El. cap. 27+ that this Theodore fled thither, when Amurath: 

rag. 64. all Greece tremble with his victorious arms. Ars 
ratbe Græciam onnem victricibus armis quatiente in Na- 

(2) Idem, ibid. Lam wenit (2). This intimates that Argyropylus quit. 

cap. 26. p. 61. ted his country before the city of Conſtantinople had 
been taken by the Ottomans. My ſecond reaſon is, 

of — Em- 


TK ab this, L ſhould prave that he com- «- 
d Pie in Iny; and I confeſs; that I can- 
not prove it. 80 T give you this obſervation, only as 


7 
ages, and the death of hi 


the voy is 
But this by the by. Voſſius obſerves, tha Trea 
tife of Argyropylus, and his Aarady, and his book 
de Regno, and his Paralleln between the ancient 
modern Princes, are in the Library of the moſt Chri- 
3) Voſſius, de ſtian King (3). Moreri, Who had ne ver en theſe 
e Graciz, works, ms nevertheleſs, that -Gedi 
lib. 4. cap- 19. them to the glory of the Houſe 
Page 493. did 7 he content v with — 


— 
4 . — — eating melons 
— got an m — and ſo 


was taken off in che ſeventieth year of his age, 
To die of too much eating is a ſcandalous thing ſor 
„ 


It would have been more for the honour, of Ar 
pylus to have died of hunger 


er let us not take the en bu'k of his 
1 ql II 


in that LAI He diſputed with muc 


I acknowledge that, to make 


« Politianus; in the firſt chapter of his Miſcellamies, 


'* no incurious in 
logy „ ſwilled in | 
Sciences, and a very 


* La 
ſius quam weri rationehn 


d and ornaments. ” Qchens 


. L r than deliry, 

. tranſlated] his original word: fog, word, - 
a of) thaſs who trandlate the holy Seri 
„ Arltotle.”. Ligne Rotali 


Gallier qua e aerþum, wor Fedgere of - 
or falling. But hoy "teat oY uls. a .Proſaſlgs 


„ 
9 % 


Legato priore, 
pag. 25+ 


3 
one ſon, who was an excellent M 


1, 
wed. \ 


The n * * . of Ts e e ee from: re 


very uncertain. See the: colloftions whi 1 
exhibit in the notes on the article GORGIAS. 2 
C] I has) been ob ferred; that: be <vas BR 
Gel who' caught” Philafaphy\ at Romd:] | Jam going 
to quote his diſciple, Politian :/ read theſe, words 2 
Momus Prima ar Gratis Rome Paths pro 
fait A 5 10 m ut 
— Angelus Poli n eli np eumgue co 
Aierarum Larinarum nine incurioſum, Jun | 
decretorum; diſeiplinarumgus aden cunflarum:. ue. 
clicæ & Martian dituntur, eruditiſimum illis tempor, 
3 atgue in di utandht acerrimum (6)=- a 6) Horne, 
„E K e fr of dhe. Greeks, * Phi 
ophy. at Rome, WRoſe follouer An 


pag - 304, 305. 
% lates himfelf to havetbecn4,.40d adds, chat he-1 


{DJ The judgments they-ha 


Ee = Ser 
: 4 ropyans, 1: 
1 that . us dag. 


love fine. Latin 42 


2 AP 


to the elegance of the- * — wo } 


—— 


habet,. is 4 42 — repr. 
dit (y. Tha 1 


: ET 5 
tions of Argyropy ua Rte F 


3 e bay rn 
e . 


manner; for 


r e * 
 eleganten quam fidelt ob Re E | 


ain, 4 (8) Volater. lib. 
—— — nk Ill al. pag. 776. 


$f 


lib. 6. cap» 6- | 


ARE 
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ARIARAT HES, che name of ſeveral Kings of Cappadoeia. See the Article of 


— 'CAPPADOCIA; 


ARIGONI.(POMPEIUS) Cardinal. and Archbiſhop e Benevento, 


0 na 


6: 1 Rome: the year 1 592; 8 he was of the number of the Conſiſtory-Advocates, he 
the cauſes of Pian WH King of Spain harangued- under the Pontificate 05 0 
Sintus V, to ſhew chat the b Diego de All ould be canoniſed. He was made an 


Auditor de Rota in the year 1391, 
dim by this laſt Pope. 
where his 


| and Cardinal i in 1596, and exerciſed the office of 
Datary under Leo KI, and Paul V. The e Archb 
' Hedied the 4th of April 1616, at the Grecian Tower near Na- 
ples, whither he had retired for change of air. His corps was carried to Bei 
nephew erected a marble monument for him in the metropolitan church. 
ſides the Oration I mentioned before, which N 
ſome Latin Letters of our Pompey among thoſe of John Baptiſta Lauri. 


rick nto was conferred on 


NeVento, 


(a) In Libel 

there are pro bores 
1 2 

As for his patenfir, Vide - 


by Peter Galeſini (a), 


00 er Deciſions of the; Rota they are only in manuſcript in the Bones: bn learned men. Charles «tam Franciſcun 


peri 


„ we ſhall ſee that Arg attached him- 
Fee ſervilely to the words than to the 
of Ariſtotle, ahi Be” — cannot be ac- 
coutted either — or & Theſe are the 
words of this Superiort ſetulo, quidam ver- 
ba verbis ita admenſt fit, ut ſententiam depravarint, 
non aliter quam indot#t piffores, qui operofs in * 
zend, membra ſtcumdum weftem difforguent : 
+ Parrhaſii prius nutum corfus efformare, — 
um "foleant. In quirum numero Ar- 
Dn ed Neri, interpretem Ari 
Natzianteni, de quibus fers ad 
poreſt : Dant fine mente num. Fir 
ex inſcitia, vel 9 
enim ſententiam hendere nequeunt, wverba 5 
To 5 ip * alius ex — verbi⸗ 
7 cum verba non minus ex ſententia vim 


— — accipiant, quam ſententiam confti- 


e. * Carthari gives him great praiſes in his liſt of Conſiſtory Advocates (b). 


courſe to 4 round of uunrdt that mean nothing (10), 
queſtion its being exactly as Nannius has ſaid. Huetius Baillet, Jagen. 


Pegna, in V 
"of _ Quſdem Didaci. 


# % we - 


**\ firſt tranſlated Ariſtotle, and the other Gregory Na- 
56, e 8 227 5 almoſt have that hemiſtich 
to t ; ea d cvithout a mean- 
Now COIN tir gps or a 

6 zeal, for when ;they cannot ſtand a ſen- 
* tence, they tranſlate the — as if another could 
<* underſtand from their words what they do net 


+ underſtand themſelves ; whereas words receive their 


«+ force and ſignification from a ſentence, as well 
a compole it. Others again think that to be 


„ „ faithful it is neceſſary not to depart from the number 


% of words.” Some learned men „ that Argy- 
* was accuſed of —_—_— himſelf to the words 

original; and, if he could not take the 
thought and the ſenſe of his Author, of having re- 


I (10) See Mr. 
agrees with the 


favans, tome 


of Thuanus (11) 3 and conſe- _ 


iqui rur nm exiſtimant à numero ver- 2 tly condemns that of Volaterranus. He condemns <p 82885 

(9) Petrus Nan- berum wo diſcedere 600. .e. In the laſt age, ſome Pans Joris alſo, who has preferred Gaza's verſions (11) Fuctius, 
nius, Alcmaria- ** meaſured out their — WL word for word in to of Argyropy lus; and declares, | that if the crit Interpretis 
mus, in Collegio t ſuch a manner that they . corrupted. the ſenſe, like former. is more eloquent, the latter is more faithful. (77, pag. 239- 
fs — 52 ſome unſkilfal Painters, who very laborious Non efficies quin major quidem ehquentiz laus Gaze, 
— « about the „ Giltort the members to make | accurat? autem interpretandi ropylo' dabeatur (1 2). 
tinus Profeſſor, »d (1a) L, ibid, 
Zopurberir, lib. them ſuit the whereas A and Par- See above, in the note [B] of the article of DONA- 
I, cp. 3. P. 6. 4 rhafius uſed to Sethe mind before , they | 'T,US e he GG. hab | 

= on the cloaths. In which e of whom the - Judgments. _ 6 

* bo ant Ruins may be e of 8 | a 

4 ARIMANIUS, one of the pri 1 of the Perſians. This nation owed its 


Philoſophy to Zoroaſter, of — 
doctrines, 


which: was, that there are two firſt 


revived one of the moſt” fundamental 
principles, the one of good, the Ther of 


evil, The Perſians named Oromaſdes the Divinity, whom they acknowledged for the prin- 


ciple of all good, and for the author. of the firſt ſtate wherein things were produced 
they called Arimanius the Divinity whom they acknowledged for the 
on into which the firſt nature is 


for the author of the 


z and 
N of evil, and 
en. They ſay that 


Oromeſdr: having produced the good ui and.te far ſhut. them. up in an egg [4], 


and that Arimanius produced the evil 
confuſion, and mixture of good and evil. 


wherein the victory ſhall. be ſometimes on one 
an WY overcome wat n and 8 deſtro 


3 


=, Oe, 1908 

mentioned. in 
2 renal, 

ing to. the ancient Heathen 3 Jay — to 
uce beings, when the chaos was cleared up. I ſay 


the 3 


| (3) This io-what which handening itſelf became 2 | 


= Burnet does, Some of the ancients have ſaid that 
N upon an egg. had produ 
citat Grotius ex — in Scholiaſten Germanici, ovum 


ph who broke this egg; 


exe]; moni 


8 Fat I ; woul | 


ch, ac- 


(6). 


, whence proceeded the 
add, that: at aſt, after many combats, 
45 0 and ſometimes on the other, Oroniaſdes 


1 


7 hum, Which will be followed by a 
10 Gilg 3. :, great 


magnitudinis quad. onion 4 ary in. terrem, 
atque ita columbam inſediſſe, & poſt aliquot dies exclu- 
fie Dtam Syriz que vent Venus (4). Lucius Am- (4) Idem, ibid. 
ius ſaid that it was a fiſh's 8 Ovum piſcis calum- Pas. 259. 
& exclufifſe Deam Benig- 


that comes out ofthe gs e ee 
the earth. It ſeems 


thing in the myſteries of Bacchus, on account of its 


conformity with the Being, that and en RI 

cloſes every thing 1 in i "Qs ne 766 Te a & & dl 

70 xe; an T bony 00 He Hoop wor E, dogs not (7 ; 28 Pl 

forget to obſerve. that 1 
to dhe action of fowls Tam” Hr 7 rag * 

de Ovo mundano dategue. 2 tacitè favere X 

__ dts: An Spiritus Sancti in aum, de 223 Tel- 


in, 3 D produBiane, 1 


uri Theoria- Sa- 


216 ARG 
advuntugeeus charge, -whith I caaſe the 
e itſelf 7 8 ble) Takenfrom 
have juſt now ſaid was taken . had borrowed it from Plu- oo Saree (re 
b) In the note fafch, Whoſe pa E 1 Thalf Tehire ently eo plus, It is obſerved dat dig P. Eon) 
| Ki King of Perſia, feeing Thethiſtocles taking refuge Widet * = 2 rome mk beſought e 
and in the note mafifs always to in ite His ene We — —— e J e e (+ 290: 
[E] of the brayelſt men (c); 8 oof that the 'Perſians rimatits as 4 Divi- be ques Phe 


man to become tranſparent, and 


great le pineſs for mankind, and with 2 U 
Wk f 


cle ZOROAS- 
TER. nity that dell Ade evil They meant — doubt the Hate Divinity, fd. 
. 9 be the eam ane that Dai hy nf the Peffian Damon, when he heard 

that the Cen his wife died a priſoner of rote on it as anfveted! lem, with. regard 


2 Th am to the 8 4 e S bave no ch t actuſt the eb gem, of the nation (4%. 
I There was 64 E of thiir fir Fell frtion wanting — Wife, fo hour mathe,” or your 
5. 1 717 children, but to 22 your 577 whith the 1 OF omAaſues will fore 1 il. — 
I Tem, id We may n rr rr 


len esli: «KJ. 19 revs 22. TE! 712 


— 


„ne dert wen Ariminins as @ Diwints ous to the Sitios which baniſhed 
1 ny i hg a, If any one would it benchtred: the Perſians, it was di 

of Perſia , 
with having hemiſto- 
1 — ot 


] 
1 
jy 
if 
+1 
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ARIMINT (GREGORY Dr.) See R | 
ARION, an admirable horſe, and much in 
Plhalus in the Hiſtory of Alexander. They ſpeak variouſly | 
| . „ ig fer divine one. > ſay that N 
to men the —— rr pt >: | 4. 
Theſſaly with his trident, and cauſed enly two horſes o t of m, one of 
(a) Lutatius in which was our Arion (a). Others fa that Neptune, diſputing with "ſhould 
Statii Theb. lib. name the city of Athens, the Gods. that thoſe who jm Ares e e men, 
A 


- 


+ rer-49 ſhould give the name to thus ci ; upon they ſtruck the ſhore, and made 
. yn” ime out KEANE bur an olive tree, and carried the 
5 ey Judged that peace, of whith the olive this i» the Nabel, I iter hae 
b 45 Which horſe is proper. There ate fore, who that the horſe which was 
produced on this;occafion, was tamed ity ; "others fay that this bete bad Ceres for his 
mother and Neptune for his father (5). This Goddeſs » about the world to look (3) parton. Ib. ;. 
for her daughter, met Neptune, who i poke carneſtly of loye to her; ſo that, as The did Tu. 257 
not think proper to fatisfy him, ſhe thought Ir to take the ferm of a mare! This was 
done near the city of Oncium in Arcadia. 12 HA for Ceres to feed among other 
animals; Neptune did not fail of diſcerning ber, and enjoying her in the form of a horſe. 
She was angry ai; but being ahermatca appeal, Ne 
+. ph e had by Nep rare nc Weh ughter; whoſe name was not lawful to be 
told the prophane, Dee Some n form of a 
Fury, when Neptune impregnated her with this horſe: or that in effect a Fury procreated 
him from the embrace of Neptune e 0 The Poet Antimachus, ber by — 
Wr Mae ee la r 
ing | 1942118 9d 280 


Df Kr. Der rr . 
&> the © ſhore, and made- a - choc 4 Fury procreated bin from the 
e eos es r — 
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(7) Cl 
Conſul. 
ru, yel 
Lloyd c 
twice. 


(8) T. 
with ot 
Furies. 


ARA 


ſon. of the wmd and of a Harpy [ 
nmurſed by: the Nereids and that being 
to the Chariot 
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However, ie is believed that he was | 
ſometimes ed with the Sca-Horſes of 


1557 
— this God, he had drawn him with incredible ſwiftneſs tliro“ 


6e) St. n. . — this ſingularity i in him, that his right feet reſembled th ſe of 


4 . man (d) 


. lb. ſertedd him to: Adraſtus. 


e 


(e) Hef 2. Hercules in the cornbat againſt Cygnus (e). 
Clype» Her 


aſeribes to Ne 


ercules mounted him, when he took the ci 


This is what Pauſanias tells u 
male Adraſtus the third poſſeſſor of him EI. 


cules in his travels thatrafterwards the Gods 
Il the honour of this preſent (g). 
Arion has ſignalized himſelf the moſt: he won the prize for racing. at the Nemean 


of Elis, and aſterwards pre- 
, Who adds that Antimachus 
Heſiod repreſents him in the ſer vice of 
Statius fays jn general that he ſeryed Her- 
ve him to Adraſtus (%). Probus 7 


Stat ius, n. ö 
{Is is under this laſt maſter, that 0 


aides, lib. 6. 
ver. 38. 
74 dub 


games [FI, which the Princes who went to beſiege Thebes, inſtituted in the honour of Be?) Gal , 


Archemorus; and was the cauſe that Adraſtus did not 
as all the other chiefs did. Apollodorus affirms it in the third Book, 


ther of this horſe, and that ſhe had only taken the 
form of a fury at. the time of copulation. Lloyd 
has copied after Barthius, without correcting him in 


this place. 
©) Duintus Calbe aber him "the fon of the Ka a 
200 phyrus, and of Harpy.] Here is a ſecond miſtake 
of Barthius, which, Mr.. Lloyd has, tranſcribed into 
his Dictionary, Juſt as be found it. Prtercedit Vi- 
tus Smyrneus, Gays. Barthius (5), Hani patronus, cujus 
Albit 15 Lenin du patre Ziphyro, ingratiis 
270 eptunt ,, 1 Ove Smyrnæus comes in the 
a We of the Harpy, from ,whoſe ſeed he 
r ſprun having Zephyrus for his father, even 
— 10 1 ite of There is, nothing in this 
Poet, ith Pau ig chat Zephyrus and” the Harpy 
produced Arion, either with the conſent of Neptune or 
without it (6). 


D 1 Ba 75 * 4 the Nercids.] 
1 Jl quote N G — 4 a 


(5 Idem, ibid. 


(6) See in the 
ath book, ver. 


51. 


Fi Dominus legeretur | que, tua FEED Ip 
Verbera, Nereidum Robulis nutritus Arion "1 


That is 
« If the whole, Ser ſhould accord, 
** To chuſe der all an univerſal Lord, | 
<« 'Tho' bred by Nereids, to thy regal 2d 


N The glad Arion willing 1 would Porte 
= dra 4 bi 
"txt dirafu 0s, N .of <7 Tha 


was true accordin 

Homer, upon the WE hundred 

of the twenty third Book of the Iliad. 
Neptune fell in love with Erynnys H. cke hoſed 
himſelf into a horſe, and had to do with her in Bœ- 
otia near the fountain A e that he got this 
horſe upon her, Which 5 called Atte, becauſe he 
ſurpaſſed All others ; | he gave him to Capreiis 


( Claudian. 
Conſul. 4. Hono- 
rt, yerſ. 555. 
Lloyd quotes this 
twice. 


: - 


forty ſixth verſe 


{T) That is, 
with one of the 
Furies. 


to Heretles, who. 
this horſe, un O 


DA 


Weed the pe ze in the race with 


re 


7s 


ARIOSTA LIPPA) Combine, of. O pinnom Mart 
firmed in ſuch a manner byther de and p 


beauty had made the heart of this Mar 
in 1332. He died in the fare fear, and 
nions, in hich ſhe acquitted herſelf very 


From ber came all — dee 


(a) Le Laboureur, Modena, and of Rhegio (a) 
arg un 2 Arioſta did 2 l to her family, 


Part 3. p. 173. hann 42 bad, talen from it [Al. 
rn which. 1 poke this Article, | 


„el it 9 1% * 1 rr Bil i 11 4 1 4 » 111 
„ 1663 2 H 1 


mats 4 IH rel 
e to ber. fe 6 4. 
® 5 haye ſpoken. Lach (3), of 
PAN. . 1 
Oh it! for, in, ſhort it changes IM 
;rts of ti no mo re from. its 
ences, than he” preſent and the future. Do not 
6 E ou admire what force and Nhat N cuſtom 
upon the World? With. theſe Words, Ege con- 
„unge du, it makes a a young fellow * with a girl, 
< in the * aud na * e . whole 


rh IT. AS ul * Wel. 


8 II. 


0 5154 
A]. She did mori 7 5 


(1) In the e 59 taken 2 Wit, 
of ALES, note cy 
10 immediate 

atter the 


tion (x2), 


has oblerved (10). 


the Scholiaſt on a0 


. He ſays, that | ict 
eee Archemons,” ral 0 San ba 


1 0 opinion that we ought 
2 
2 Fo misfortune of A hich 

King of Haliartus; that he made A preſent of him bn. — 


e Arion, ſor finding himſelf * ue of Ne de la 
ee "on. a m of * 


well, during the min 
"Et, which al. Jubjiſts in tbe 
e author, from HO I Borrow this, obſerves, that Lippa 


which is one of the. noble} in Ferrara 
\Therazar ſome reflections upon that ſubject, in the 


2 


* 5 i 


ich in this famous 


e 


- + # 


THI. the, com: the, prince e at: chat: Mewns 
games. ] Apollodorus, in vo third Book, ſays, that A- 
draſtus was conqueror at the horle-race 3 Statius 

that this Prince gave his Arion to Polynices 
his ſon in law, and that Arion threw this new rider, 
and continuing to run outſtripped all the reſt ; which 
did not hinder Amphiaraiis from carrying off the con 
for tho” he did not it from Arion, it was fufficient 
that he had dork pry from his antagoniſts, and that 
Polynices being thrown off his ſeat, could ha ve no 
renhon in virtue of the ſuperior Fuikineſ of madam 
Ffm & wide prior Yet Ariane Cygnis, 201 f 
Sed wetat æguoreus vincti. pater : hinc vice . Tone 1 
e manſit cquo, Und „ eee 90 (9) Statius, be. 


„ baidos, lib. 6. 
WES. ja perhaps * — hal out-run, aan r. 558. 
5 the horſe divine, the race had won: 
in But. his 0 father this denies, : 
Gives him the = but * 


Apollodarm allows that Amphiaraiis carried the 2 
at the chariot- race, «pwr: z, which his Latin tranſla- 
tor ought. to render curru, and not cur ſu, as Barthius 


As for —ů— 2 « ) Barth, 
which repreſents Arion 33 3 freaking animal. +7 4 gti 


840 % $376 
Len eee, e them cri) 33 bonins 
\ Triftis ad Archemeri „ 
t is, | 


T | (10) Propert. 
" © And how Adraſtus vocal horſe became 


| Elegid uit. lib. 2, 


"IF 


to . ſuch 
rat imagines: I think the word triſtis 


fioned the celebration of this game; and not to the (12) See the 


Republi des 
| Lines," Toby 
I 702, Pag · 110. 


than Adraſtus (12). 


: 5 
rt 4 


is of Eſte and Ferrara, con- 
Rtical ſkill, the impreſſions that her 
uis, t at lat he mac her his lawful wife, 
to her che adminiſtration of his domi- 
of ber eleven children. 
auch of the Dukes of 


— 


N 5 N \ 


©GARIOSTO 


* 172. and this is called 4 ſacrament adminiſticd 


4 ſacred perſon. The ſame action, without theſe 
words, is an enormous crime, that diſhonours 


+ | 3 pour yan 5 ad. he that has conducted the 


ir, is called a.. . The ſather and mother, in 


„ rejoice, dance, and carry 
. their dawghtes to bed/themſelves ; and in the ſe- 
„ and. pat 


al moſt diſtracted, get her ſhaved, (2) Buſſi Rab 
into a Nunnery. Theſe laws muſt be tio, Lerter 146 of 
* confeſſed Dt edt apron e if <> Part, p. 


Wes a6y 792. 9 
vv - ©, molt * 
«> 11 


my 


24.3 


4 1 


_ e&ARIOSTO.((LODOVICO, or LEWIS) a celebrated Italian Poet of the XVIch 


entury was born at the caſtle of Reggio in Lombardy in the year 1474 Ln —— 2 Waere 

from 1 * family [A]. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf when he en e 11 

an excellent genius, which prompt ed him to try his talent in Poetry, I — ſe: Ariofs me 
-veral. pieces of that kind ; among which his ys + 4 Pyramus and Thiſbe was the . . | 
9 Sir fokn moſt Dade” He formed this ſtory. into a phy, wi was actell/ by his brothers 1 bis gn 
Feta and . liſters (5). This performance of his was ghly applauded; that every perſon See 
Lif: of £0: who; 1 it preſaged, that he would undoubtedly prove one of the Freateſt Poets of tlie Ve in ws,” 

4d edition of . a if this father had not 0 oſed his inelinations, and inſiſted 


tranſlafion of the 
Orland» Furioſo 


at London 1634, 2 2 
1 415 "iv | 


1 f | 


; pant of #6. afvir + the : #58 
rity Tons in the retroactive ey Our Wande 


deen à concubine : her children were baſtards; 
it was a blemiſh 


77 


ſelf to the is, 5 90 e e d 


his applying . 
e was twenty 


o Carb] fl 
4 


\ i! 


|.» vr} 


Que! ee ide 14 W 
brothers and fve ſiſters, as appears from theſe verſes: 


upon her honour and her family: Si che di me 7 queſta paco ; 

but all this was five, waſhed off, and annihilated Nel guel 2 5 2 4 Neck: 5 5 
by. the: three words ef the Prieſt E vor; BE bijognate, the tutti habbiai led, . 
The Marquis of Ferrara, marrying this miſtreſs of his | fe) Ser 
alittle before he left the world, converted her into a He obſerves ds, that the 8 the _ a 
woman of honour, and gave a kegitimacy to his chil- was not very oonſide rable & pox 
e hi Meri 2 

{ may mat a ico 1 74 . co 
have pretended that the very Gde. ch. that are born MN. ws. rw = 


at à time when the fathers and mothers cout 


not 

be married for want of n diſpenſation, ought 1 be le 

77 n NE 3 4 

(4) He the Jour. Ijiament of Paris . — 
nal des Sgavans, in 1664 (3): It may be K ere wk this 

Jan. , 166;, quis kept off till the vent of I could an- 

page 4. wer that a _keeper;- Who perceives. himſelf near his 

| end, is much more diſpoſed to conduct himſelf in 

S of living ſtill a 


ong while. The remorſes of conſcience, ſtirred u 
either of themſelves, or by the diſcourſes of a Caſui 
are more lively, when one is afraid of dying: ſo that 
we make the leſs difficulty about going thro' a trou- 
bieſome ceremony that appeaſes them. Al's Bis, 
that a great Lord, being follicited to marriage, 
miſtreſs he is fond of, may imagine ſhe wWIII be 
a. thouſand times more 'camplaiſant and faithful, 
_ whilſt ſhe flatters herſelf with of obtaining 
the character of a lawful wife ; and that when ſhe has 
obrained i ſhe will ew wee, bes ill een Kc; 
t is thought proper to her in ce 
by a bare hope ; r 
paſt hope of recovery, we renounce all thoſe mana 

ments. Some s however are fo ſevere, that 
conduct of this Marquis of Ferrara, and his imitators, 
does not pleaſe them ; 
wortan, that has diſgraced herſelf, and been a 
time u canal to a whole: cap, Eye l er l 
under diſgrace, and by the example of not 


ſtored to her reputation, be prevented from ſerving 
(4) See above the as u. bait wo allure ocher girls,” and 'conctaling _— FT 
note D] of the ſuch a hope the infamy of eoncubinage (4). 5 
art. cle ALES» N 
[4] Deſcended from a good family.] This family 
was originally from Bologna, tho' it was not deriv- 
ed, as ſome imagined, ſrom the old Ariſtii or Arioviſti- 
(1 Mr. Bayle It, was ſo conſiderable for its rank in that city; chat 


calls bim Gele. Aargues Obyſo (1), the third of the houſe of Eſt, 

=". Sc: the pre, did not think it beneath his quality to marry a 180 | 

reding Article | of chat family, whoſe name was Lippa Ariolta, | 
was à Woman of ay or mon — Ms 
. intereſt ſeveral > Fer Nr to owns, 


1 Tuba where they eſtabli dende f 
9828 With © great err gr (2). Our Poet 1 
Life of Arie, in. his qu that * origin of the u ve from 


pub. iſhed at the 
end of his Tranſ⸗ 
jation of the Or- 
lando Furieſo, at 
London 1634, 


Bolegna 3 


Guts 


4 


"1 


I: 


21 


ro 4 $4.9 ne in Ferrara ne in Bobble, 
hai Pantica origine Saccofta. 


p.415 · 
His Father, whole naine was Nicholas Ariofto, was 
2 of the caſtie of Neggio in Lombardy at the 
when our Poet was Born there. Tlis uncles 
0 See 0 were men of great merit and diſtinction; and 
7 7 . Lots 1..1,. Poſſeſſed the molt c erable offices in Ferrara (3). 
+ ico ine. His mother, — name was Daria, was deſcen 
(4) ew, ibid. from cke noble family of Malaguzza, and is mention- 
Er n en ee bollowing lines (4) ; 11 
Cl. Yall vie genitor tofto eb a Rheggio 


Daria mi partor! fucevo il groves. 


Elegy of the fourth book of 'rhe Triſtia. _ 


they would have a girl, ora 


8 Sponte Jug carmen numeras vent 27 7 


& Þ 
4 i 


10g exebratal Mien has written 2 fine Latin Poem 


By which verſe, wherein he tells us that Mercury. was 
no great friend to his family, he infinuates, that none 
of them had ehdeavoated to enlarge their eſtate Th 
trade or merchatidize, - or, as Sanſavino obſerves, by 
the practice of the Law. His brothers names were 
Charles,  Cleaddr6, Galad, and Gabriel, and he 
gives an chu ol them in his ſecond Satyr. | 
Di cinque che 


| noi fiam Carl 2 nel r 
Onde cacciers i 12 #1 mio Chand, 
Et di Rarvi alcun temps fa 

Galaſſo brama ee città e, 

Por la camicia a ernactia, 

yt > rr 


Et me\fei col Signori 
Eea Gabriel ma ; che Vuot tu che e 
6 per mala forts”. 


Che da fanciul re 
De bi pieds ime ito « de he bags, 


BI Infifted bis him 
AE 1 7 kg 4 


very like that of Ovid, as Appen jt fm tw 


4 


2 14 
1 


a: 55 jm pero celeflia a facrd ze. * 3 
| tim Muſa trabebat 


345 Kanon 425 FN quid inutile tentas ? 
Mende nulla, ip/e rellguit opes. | 
Maus erm diftts, totogue Helicone relifto, 
Seribere conabar yerba foluta modis, 


. 44 * 


E quod tonabam ſeriber Tos, . ; av? 


Arioſto taritiits . 
ſollowing verſes — * 


4. 10 4 — 4 

Bots cb A eee 

Now oe ane N . 
Warts mi o cciò con 

che DE 

Et mi occupd' cingν,ẽ 5 in 

'Ma fn: che wide poco fruttuoſe 

„A tempo 

auer gf in lbertd a 


F 


11 
11 
018 


S. 
etancte. 


xt 
gent. 4 | Ne 7. 
a mi Ne. . 1 


94 17 
9 14 


— 


to his Father, in onder to him to give him the 
liberty of purſuing his in inations to Poetry. He ſhews 

Nate great eſteem, in which that art was te among 
the ancients, and the advantages, which 2 oo 
it. Ne el IE that de cannot * 
averſe to the Muſes, ſince he was ſo 0. 19954 5e 
Muſic ; "nd eres be is not to Wonder, if his ſon . 


ſhould be inclined to Ance' eye 455 +a 
mand — vn [1 


tor, fre com 5 
Puta, | Fog gong "=P 
 Mutiers, #i num s componis ad aten, 
Md 2 worem modults wartare camram 
Deus, Arionii merits fis nominis haves. 


5 


Nee tu ye r 


6 * 


41 


bor years of age his-ſather- died, and leſt him in very indifferent circumſtances; ei 
four | ng all his brothers, or becauſe his fathers W 
which dererrined at his death; Our: Atioſto 


| the charge '6f io 125 cat” a family; fo. that 
| ution 10 abandon” his ſtudies, if” the 1 8 Which he 
had with Pandolſo — a 1 of His own family, Had tot awakened in him 
his former inclination. time after Pandolfo died; which proved a great diſ- 
couragement to our . who diſcontinued the proſecution of his ſtudies for a while. 
However, he had before given the world ſome proofs of his admirable genius in P. 
When he was about thirty years of age, his reputation for wit introduced him to 


acquaintance of FD lito oy de of Ft, una patron of learned men, who enter 
2 bim at bis Court in a very hondu 


only written ſome few Sonnets, which were hig 1455 

with a new ambition of diſtinguiſhing! Nite 7 75 e nobler work, and gaining im- 
mortal honour. He conſidered with himſelf that Sannazarius, Bembo, Naugerius, and 

Sadglet' were eminent for the beauty of their Latin Poems; he reſolved therefore to 


apply himſelf chiefly to the cultivation of his native tongue [C]. tho? he wrote likewiſe ſeve- 
) See Sign» 


tal pieces in Latin [DI. He read over all the French, Provencal, and Spaniſh Poems, 


22 he could procure'; and propoſing to himſelf the idea of che great originals: of 
82 Epic Homer and Virgil, as Sarlforing (4) tells us, he undertook a Poem upon the loves of Or- 


Porrry, &c. ma 


g— 


5 #98 1 0 Wen ofie om Bajo 3 dune Tmamorate; or ee 2 Ubi ſupra. 
1 E 0 e ee 5 f — — the 3 of ac. ins og, 
; Contigerit, — — tam er — —— . —— _ was à man of no * for 1 50 

natas artes ſequnmur. | | and conſequen regurded more w t ſtudy won 
5 wolens Pha 1 be moſt: profitable for his ſon to follow, . a What 
Altera Ana mihi, dedit altera dona Denn, nature inclination determined him to. He oblip- 
Dividuumgut Remi n (nem. ce him therefore to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 


Civil Law j which he did for ſeveral years togethi 
He then obſerves,.. that tho his Ather z6ight pretend tho With great reluRtance; and made but little pro 
an averſion to the Muſes, yet it was not a real one, in it. ' At LE be entirety an gevel u, and retütned 
fink. he. hall not him to apply himſelf to any to the more agreeable purſuits of Poetry. He tells us, 
of the lucrative profel „and particularly to that that when he was twenty” years old, Ye 17 
of che Law; Chih he rem * Yor . Fables] 
pe . Oper” 


lite Literature, and to learn the — — A Nauen zal: 
tin, Greek and Hebre — — — 3 c is 0 
af ihe Freehand Jn. pr e ne ORD? 22 wa gue che er Eh. 93 n 
wy. yt ar fone e, eilt dere, But 1 RX iu laid that 
N diſſe pa; aogus eie, pater, ve 2 | when be des very fang ke compoſed ad fpe I. Ih 
5 2 win lata patet, qua pronior ares 110 2 Latin — which was greatly Ape ä 
2 rent an lp fot res ml t is moſt probable" therefore, that When his Father 
Nec rapis ad leges, mals cuftaditague | obliged him to apply Himſet tp the Law contrary to 
2 nec nhl damn eee, 1 99 1 bw oe ry, of rt 0 
w magiz excultam cupiens diteſcere Menters, '\ / tin tongue t akerwardy' 'ufed his utmoſt efforts 
1 procal r- frepita, feceſins a, da recober it under the cute of Gregorio da Spoleti, a 
 Abduftum Aonice jucunda per otia ripe man of great merit and learning, en vs Hi the: 
Fee eee ire beatum: | verſes immediately follow ing ee ee, 
then proſeſſes his diſregard for all e Fortuna multo allora mi fu amico, * 
ion ir | L orio dg Spoleti, 
= De 1 giving hi Che 'ragies D Jempre to benadies. 
| ucation in; Iterature, g | 
n n he could have ſecurely He was extremely converſant in Horace; w__ 


ſtood the moſt  diffieult and obſcure ges in his 
n ſuperior to the common herd of man- Odes ; which was very uncommon at that time (5). 


manner (c) . Before that time he had % Tder, wil. 
pa: "Dhis'faccels infpired Hit r= 446. 


1.5 and to, all. che attacks: of envy, ue the ho- r himſelf to the ” cultivation of” his native Harington, ub; 
Ee 


an immortal name. a abies ad ft tongue had a great maſtery of the Latin tongue ; Pra, p. 46. 
"0h, f a bun has chal: tn” e one; 
| Lois de ' ther becauſe he thought, that he could not va 
. garas, Peruanaqus regna peroptas. ſelf to the higheſt rank among the Latin den which 
4 mqjera pater ere. 4 was already- poſſeſſed by others ; or becauſe he found 
. Pxcepto, | Amdiſet ut ommia, ee itt moſt ſuitable to his ſubjeRt and the Age he lived in; 
. 0% 9 Li 1 er e e e ge 
4. jan oe bee. 32 uable 


E 5 
405 4 rices Ls pea np oder own But the firſt of theſe, 


ot obſcaarus popula muſe awer 4 — n obſerves (6), Was the 
oculos —— mſira profines, (| ba eg ark would have diſſuaded him fro 

e a wail cura, — r in Italian, alledgjri g that he might \ wr much 
dieque acies. tranfuerſo tort | by the 2 2 e which 

1 6150 g. arid extenſive 3- his anſer was, fb Frag 

* me triſts nilil. ſeraliſi ma turba, pura, Ex che 1 of the Tuſcan Writers, than 
Nec wg/try Jum jonts eee dal hats.» 


(7) See Mr. de la 
the Latins; and he added, t t Monnoye's Notes 


N eee, he he Sud genius . 290k inolitied'to the former. © Je 


I] Be wrote Ke Jeveral "piece in Latih. 


4 . tom. 4+ 


of #7. rs They r with” the Poems gf. Patt 1. f. 1 
E mak profes of gl, af great genius's, Pigna e mw afterwards publiſhed * 146. 22 


Milton, render them inſenäble to bay 9 — Sun, off Deb ci Poctarum Þtabrum. * 


a the low of intereſt, and afford them ſuch They are confounded in that collection with the Works 45 Sar 


an 5 OI den, as in more chan equi valent ſor of ſeverul other Poets of very little reputation 8). 


220 


** 


upon whofe model he, 


ARI 


proceeded, becauſe that work of .Bojarde) was familiar to7every 


perſon, and becauſe he thought it proper to avoid the introducing of names and ſub- 


jects, , which were quite new to his 
(f) Sir John to ſee Bojardo's ſcheme compleated „ 
E dee, e of age; andd it is che molt celct 
pag- 4%. 


90 9 | 3 4 

E Pere have. 1 different * con- 

"bi. bis ; Orlando Furioſo. 6 fed judgment, 

which was paſſed upon this Poem — 14 no means 
favourable to it- bg l of Cardin 


WER, - who bein 
A tm read it over, aſked Ario- 


ak de Ber he got ſuch a number of 


hr: mc whimſies ?“ Dove, Diavols, 
en 6, arvete pigliare, tante coghionerie ? How- 

(9) Yariar. Let. Ever Muretus (9) and Paulus Jovius were of « opinion, that 
lib. 18. cap. 8. this. work..would be immortal as well as its Author; 
edit. 1604. ahd i it is certain, that he ſueceeded i in that point, ſince 
Francof. in 8% Bamaldi (10) affures us, that there is ſcarce a N 


apud Baillet, p- 
143. in the world, Where i tag ns i 


28 it, as it Was de- 


den. Civ. Er. this Of lande has eclip 
Script. — P. fd as 
8 8 lands of Bojardo and the — of = the — 
has been N by Arioſto in the gran 
of the abject ck, Ice err andi the 
former 15 2 
11) See Paul. improving 


» 


n —— 11). 


ovius, in £ logits | rding to 52 doſteau (12) the Orlando — 
pag- 84 ö N as rival or fu rior. -except the Godfrey of 
os ) — Hab, which was publiſhed: ſince. - There never was 
Cha 27. any Poem fo full o a. variety of incidents, battles, en- 
tus. apud Baillet, chantments, and ſtrange adventures, as this of Arioſto; 
* . and it is ſaid, that the men of taſte in, Italy, are divid- 


d in their, opinion between this and Taflo's, perform- 
ance abovementioned. It ſeems to be a Trophy com- 
poſed of the f ils of the other Italian Authors ; and 
that nothing has been omitted, which. Arioſto's ge- 
nius or induſtry could 4 to-. bim in order ta com- 
his work, and N Wield 2 
14) Paul. Jovi- imaginable (13). ort-Royal (14 
_— 2 — that he wrote. with prodigious exaQnels, and 
(74) Aut. 47, that he may be . read 49 great . Cue 
bor. = bt retrench Jos. — WHek inconſiſtent with 
decency. ever not 
. 40 ſtyle all the 4ublamaity and Enge, hich 


diction in many places. da. e this — 
par does PR ng clevaion © , in the 


larly — of his Po 
Art of Poetry: 


On peut etre My — iy 

2 44 2 3 home ennuyeux wy > peſant : 

1 42 e r e fallen cmi, ñ, ,, 
| e ces Auteur 5 vidi — wigs. «book; 


hes TY g . 


2 true ba, 
Shes = ns a 
HOY Ei 1 55 95 e dene 
715 . 0 e . = 
is 
Be ſobject, of the, 5 8 9 75 without any 


_ 21 — 
ee 4 tnt 5 evi arguta aue Wie i in hun, ater 
fl gage W 1 fog mats e 7 775 5 2 

rium, {ed £ mp. * Ke e 1 " But ather m- 

17 be 2 5 Ln 


511. edit · 1 ſlaw, or oy 


page, = 


ole. E 7165 1 one e 


Hippolito the 


71 v ſuvely, t. there is no 
8 8 
ard to g&cpnomy 


countrymen, who on the other hand would be pleaſed 
). This Poem he began when he was about thirty 
ted of all his works, tho“ there have been very 
2 * e ww ws wma to Poetry did nut ſo far engage 


t arndt et hne ti him, 
1 15 oth pon Fi 2010-07 eg 
of irba/ Whole, or is tad the parts e bel 


French Grits ay have not paſſed - lo rows 
be a og 


e | ames Pe f 
k of is By ns Pray 17), boy 


Book 0 nd b C. 5. de 

great 3 7 y ing vary Imitation : 3 and 

| 2 in 2 08A A hoe. — of 1 pin De * 
ch nz 


at it is improper, rorfelſer Bullet, n 
the Poet has not andre | it in his 1 0 For tho 5 9 
he has afſumed that of 2 1 yet he never; m 

tions him; but in three or four Canto's ; and a fr £ 

variety, of Digreſſions and incidents he concludes his 


225 with Ruggiero. This ſhews, that the Poem is 


on ns, of the diſſ W 
u ro If he deſi 2 7 {a 


done it under the title of Ruggiero ae 
that of Orlando. He aſſerts nene, that Arioſto 
ſhould not have confined himſelf fo ſervilely to an imi- 
tation of Virgil in all the parts of his ſcheme, but 
ſhould have ſtadied more the. genius and manners of 
his own age than that of the ancient Poet ; and had a 


. compliment to 5 Na bf v4; "ſoul 6 


* proper regard to the different circumſtances of the times. 


obſerves likewiſe, that he introduces a great ma- 
ny trifling things unworthy of the grandeur of an 
heroic. Poem; and chat he amaſſes Wer a heap of 
ſtories and humorous paſſages, which are ye unſuj- 
table and iLplaced. Mr. de Balzac in his Critical 
Di ſcourſe upon the Herodes Infunticida of Daniel He 
tells us, that if the Italians had reaſon to ſtile — 2 
— — Poets of their chuntry, it was 7 

* this confideration; that he has a 

in men Poem like a Prince in his dominions. - It . 
lays he, in virtue of this ſovereignty that he ackhtow- 
ledges. no lass, und aſſumes a "md co eb Brin 
common rights of mankind. He 
of our religion into his Fables, and he ra: — 
with what we adore. He treats religion with an un- 
accountable: freedom and irreveretice. The” it often 
happens, that his want of Order is agreeabſe in his 
writings, and his confuſion occaſions tnore 
pleaſure than yet it is ſtill diſorder and 
confuſion. He mingles almoſt every where falſhood 
with truth, and forms ſometimes a compoſttion of them, 
which is ſhocking even to thoſe men of Judgment, 
who are otherwiſe Libertines in their manner of think- . 
ing about religion. He introduers the true 1 
ing by the river Styx ; and when he blends 7 


and compares the miracles and hiſtory ae l 


tament with fable, he ſeems to caft diſhonour bpon 
the truth / of the ſacred hiſtory: Father Rapin in his 
General Neflochioms won Poery” (1.8), has been is (18) Reflex. 2. 
ſevere-:as Balzuo in diſcoveritiy che errors of Arioſto. 1: and 23. 
He obſerves in one place, chat he had too much fire; 
in another, — full of mjraculous ang ſu- 
pernatural;.events, (which have bo much reſemblance 
with the crude imaginations of à fick man, and which 
ſhock the perſons of good ſenſe, becauſe they have 
no ſhadou of »probability in them. Hef tells 4 Hke- 
wiſe * che Secand part of = "\Reflefiqns (19), chat (19) Reflex. 3. 
our oet's ndeſign e t00'' v; and di! oportianate, 
and indigeſied; that it is a bad ' of an Bic 
Poem; that his Epiſodes are too forced, and i 
bable, and very often impertinent to the ſubject 20); — (20) Ibid. Reflex. 
his heroes are mere Knight-errants; and that his Phem 18. 
has rather, the air of Romance than of true Herozſm. 
He owns however in another place (2 175 *that"Arjoſto (21) Ibid. Reficx- 
is pure, ſublime, grand, and admirable in Oo e 16. 
2 and his iptions are maſter· pieces in "their 

kind; but that he wants judgment, ard * hs is | 
nothing valuable in him but the beauty of is Ayle 
and the charms of his verſe, Which have 6” fat im- 
poſed upon, mankind; and. prejudiced other Poets in his 
favour that they have not been able to diſtinguiſh , 
enormous errors, which he” bas been guiley” of {2:4 0 (22) Reflex. 
has His i continues oud'critie, ſrems to ofe Partic. 3. Part 2+ 
fruittul-lands;: Which produce Au ra ou weeds at the 
ſame time 3 and tho? all the ſeveral parts of his Poem 
ate very beautiful, yet the work entire does not de- 


ſerve 


* 


Pectiguc. | 


page 390, 391. 
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him, but that he was employtd in Embaſſies, and the management of 


_ « ©, $4 2 „ 
Eten Ken ud d 


* 
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87 4688 03 
HO 


> + 


ſerve the character of an Epic Poem. Peter bene 
m in his Diſſertation concerning & pic Poetry (23 
rig mk Ag 4 cenſured 2 for og $00 | women 


in the armies. This ems HikewN to be ale 


opud Baillet, p. of by Father 
„ Which 


Ge- Poet diveſts women 


(24) Reflex," Ge- e | * + 
, xc. ſur la is modeſty'and a fear of danger; and adds, that he 
— F has Ellen into the fame error ith regard to his He- 


roes Whom' he finks below their 


10 


a 


| proper dignity, and 
reſents is acting the molt trifling parts imaginable. 
ſhort, Arioſto had never ſtudied, the rules, of Ari 
otle, as Taſſo afterwards did with great application; 
who is therefore much ſuperior to Arioſto, ſays Fa- 
ther Rapin, notwithſtanding all that the academy of 
| ce can urge to the contrary. nos v dd og ment 
in this point is d e to that of the French 
academy and of the belt judges on this fide the Alps; 
firice according to Mr. Godeaz Biſhop of Grafle in the 
preface to his Poem upon St. Paul, it was commonly 

id, that '4rio/ts's tomb avas in Tae. However, he 
has had a great ma: rtizans in Italy. But next 
to the Academy della Cruſca and Mazzoni above- men- 
tioned, there have not been more zealous defenders 
of him than Simon Fornari, who wrote commentaries 
upon him; Paul Beni, Wwho made a com ſon be- 
tween him and Homer; and Ludovico Dolce, who 
made an apology for him. Sir John Harington in 
his 4.85 of Poetry prefix 
of the Orlando 1 0 tells us, that he had heard, 
that this Poem been diſliked hy ſome perſons, 
tho by few of any wit or judgment; and he com- 
paw Virgil and Arioſto together. The one, ſays he, 

Arma virumgue cam; 


Le Donne i Cavalieri, Parme, gli amore, 

— — imprefi is canto... _ 
„ That is, Ne a 

„Of Dames, of Knights, of Arms, of Loves de- 


4 (Ji * | , 
250 , of high Attempts I ſpeak.” 


Virgil ends with the death of Turnus; Arioſto with 
that of Rodomont. | | 


Bieſemmiendb fuggi Palma ſdegnoſa, _ 

4 h fu fi als ol mand, ef ergoglioſa : 
That is, 

« Down to the lake, where damned Ghoſts do lie, 
«« Sunk his diſdainful foul, now cold as ice, 
«« Blaſpheming as it went, and curling loud, 
That was on earth ſo lofty and ſo proud.” 


Virgil extols ZEneas to pleaſe Auguſtus, from whom 
he was ſuppoſed to be deſcended : Arioſto extols Ro- 
ero in honour of the houſe of Eft. /Eneas hath his 
Dido, who detains him; Rogero his Alxine. In ſhort, 
there is nothing remarkable in Vip) but, has very 
happily been imitated by Arioſto. Virgil's Poem has 
been juſtly admired for the excellent morality of it; 
and Dante the Italian Poct expreſly declares, that he 
was firſt reclaimed from his vicious indulgences by 
reading it. Now every thing that is commendable up 
on that account in Virgil, is equally to be found 
Arioſto, with ſeveral things, which the former could 
not give us thro' the ignorance of the age in which 
he lived. In proof of which Sir John Harington in- 


1 


o 


' 
ce- 
31 


ſtances in the devout and Chriſtian behaviour of Char- 
lemagne in the fourteenth Book, with bis prayer, 
Non woglia tua Bonta per mio fallire, " _ 

©, Chl tw'popdl elt habhia a patire, &c. 
And in the beginning of the XVIIh Book; 

I giufto Dio, quando i peceati, br, e. 
ws es WR 1 TW a 

The moſt juſt God, when once man's Ans db grow 


Beyond the bounds ' of þ 


of pardon and of grace 
Becauſe that men 4 Judgments ju "may know, 


N leſs than love, to rule on cart doth Place . 


8 * 
| 
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ed to his Engliſh tranſlation 


ſtances of the 


Poem has likewiſe been 


riod of time in it. 


neither in the miracles, that A : | by 
Fohn is fained to do, ſince the churc 


Þy 
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affairs in ſeveral 
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and Mari 
ent us, 


For this 


fame tauſe were & 


| f (889 It is c 
f The Nerons both, and filt inded Farius (25) g * RR i. Ge, 
—_ hed D 3 MER 60 7 3 
Ad men in the fifth Sms: 1 b 06d. 
N dou i but God in hea 2 | F <M 
A thence our derde and * doth lain) fee, 
” U; is be foil d and" tonquiPd thits Peri” 


* By ee, that ate perbapy as ill af be. 
4 1 if to pleaſe him' aut aun ben out ci, 
Den from theſ# foes be ſoon would fot us 116 
| 75 u Hall fre thelr. punis ment der g,. 
Wat us oppre by villa and wrong. ROT 


In the forty firſt Book we. have an account of the 
converſion of Rogero to the Chriſtian religion, where 
the Hermit is introduced diſcourfing with kin and 
guarding” him againſt preſumption atid deſpair. | 


Now, (& I aid, this «iſe 1h# Hermit fate,” 
'- And 2 doth 4 77 him as "part at FA 
' He blameth him, that in that pleaſant yoke, © 
He hal þo ling deferrtd' to pat his necks, 
But did to wrath bis Waker flill proodte ; © 
Aud did mt come at his fr call aud becke: 
But fill did hide him e avvcy from'God, © © 
Until he faw him coming with hit hog,” © © 
Then did he comfort hint, and mate him now, 
That Grace is ner dem 10 fuch as afte; © 
As do the workmen In the Goſpel how, 
Receiving pay alike for divers taſte. : 


Sir John Harington chen endeavours to vindicate Ari- 
ofto from the imputation of obſcenity, with regard 
to ſeveral parts of his Poem; and to ſhew, that how- 
ever looſe the Stories may be, there is no manner of 
impurity in the expreſſion, any more than in Virgil ; 
and fo I dare, continues he, take upon me, that 2 


"Ariefts (and yet" 1 think it" it- at much as three ABntid) 


there is not a cr of ribaldry or r Far- 


1 


art, and recedes from the example of Homer and the pre- 


what 
waat 


of Ariſtotle, Sir John Harington obſerves, that 
was proper in Homer at the time when he wrote, 
would now appear otherwiſe ſtum the different circum- 
* age. Beſides,” tho' our Poet's tales are 
thought, by many perſons to be introduced with- 
out any propriety, we may remark, that Homer him- 


ſelf has ſeveral of the fame kind; as in the Iliad, 


the converſation, between Glaucus'and Diomedes with 
regard to Bellerophon ; and in the Odyſſey, the diſ- 
courſe' of the Hog with Ulyſſes. The title of the 
been ohjected to, "becauſe the Au- 
thor called it Orlando Phriofo, inſtead of gr but 
he may be defended from the example of Homer, 
who tho” he profeſſes to write the actions of Achilles, yet 
has entitled his Poem the Mad from , and not 
the Achilleid. With reſpeRt to the rules of Ariſtotle, 
Sir John Harington is ef opinion, "that he followed 
them very ſtrictiy. For Ariltotle and the greateſt Cri- 
tics determine, that the Fpopaie or heroic Poem ſhould 
be founded upon ſome hiltory, and include a ſhort pe- 
10 | . "Agreeably to this Arioſto choſe 
the ſtory of Charles the Great, and has not exceeded 
a year in his whole work. The Critics again pi 
{cribe, that no fiction ſhould be made uſe of, which 
is abſolutely incredible. 4nd fare, Tays" bir Author, 
Arioſto neither in his inchantments exceedeth credit, ( for 
avho knows not how ſtrong the iHlufions of the Devil are? 
the” 'prewer of St. 
'Boldtth that Pro- 


. 


Pile monſters, ſuch as tyrannize us ſo, _  Phets both alive aud dead have done mighty great mi- 
With wrong 4 right, with tuft they Tan! deface © racer; * Thirdly they would have an 2 * 
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other 2 =O Nm, Wy Sir 25 


| ſcarce. be 
read 5 „Ve be conſidered as 
an inſtance of the Author's art, which engages us to 
read over the whole work k with an . 5 9 deſire 
and _ 0 laſt unravels the 
different Ws in a ſhort and Far icuous manner. 
If Sir Philip Sidney had eſteemed this a fault, he would 
undoubtedly have avoided. it in his Arcadia. The lat- 


ter objection is, that he ſpeaks too much in his own 
on by way of 


z Which the rs ſay 
s contrary to the laws of Poetry, | becauſe. neither 
Homer nor Virgil ad it. Menbinte, ſays. Sir John 
Harington in aniwer to this, if is 4 
fay, Ariofto durb it. Sure, Tann, it 1s delightful and 
. E. 
reader ; and even as if a man < 


alley, to have a ſeat or reſting r 


Z 
2 f 
LEP 
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| 2 72 D 


m the 1 but wy ou 
and 1 U, fre ſhould allay aur thirſt, aud 

ert our 1 2 think it for the time a 
Lit 7205 r tr % morals and pretty digreſ- 
fun Hrinllad thre bis Io * to the no leſs pi aſure 
than profit of the reader. Father Bouhours in is Ma- 
niere de Bien penſer dans les grip. wk 4 * * 
ſures à very extravagant thought oct, 

ſays of one of his Heroes, that in the heat * 2 
* en nt not ner he was killed, he 
« till on TT. as he was.” 


"x RA. huomo, che non fen era accorto, 
Andava combattendo, & era morto. 


There baue been ſeveral lis of this an at 3 + 
rioſto, particularly at Venice, in 4to, 1 5627 with the 
following: title; OxLanpo Furioso di M. Ladrvico 
4riofto, rut di nuovo con fgure adernato, et riveduto 
enn 0g ut diligenza ; con nugua giunta di Hunotationi a 
Lr Canto, con” gli 2 in Stanze di M. A 
e com i ci A e gli altri non cram: 

i. e. ** The Orlando Furiof of Signor Lewis Ariolto, 
„ adoxn'd mth. Oath 2 and elk the utmoſt care, 
1 1 e Si Tir Cle, 
in y Signor 0; 

1 to which — added five Canto's, which were never 
„ publiſhed in the former editions.“ 


fore Franceſco Sanſovins publiſhed at Venice in 


(26) Niceron, © Annatatiant e. Tr, Furigſs di Lodovics Ari 


Memoires pour (26) i. . Annotations upon the Orlando Farigho of 
jours FI oo * Lewis Ane. Several other Commentaries "ey 


wiſe written this Poem; among . 


* I Speftiane d. Simon Fornari fre L Oran — 
Paris 1733 * £ woſts,: 3. e. The Expoſition of Simon Forgari 
Orlando Fut . of Arjoſto,” publiſhed at 

Toms 549 3 and the ofitin 1550. 


wasan edition of this Poem IN at Venice by 


Giralamo B 20 in 4to, in bs and 15 4. There was 
French - —— of Ader Or Furioſo in 
proſe, publi my et There was like- 


wile a * of the ſame Poem, in French proſe, 
in the ſame city the year following in gyo, 
g the Death of the molt magnanimous 

« _ Valiant Rogero, the Flower of the Fe or 

„ of France, and all the Succeſles, and 

s noble Attempts propoſed, but not — . y the 
„ divine Atiofto 5 with allegorical Explanations upon 

.** every. Canto for the eaſier anderſtanding of them, 

% which we may 6 the s of vice 


Is 


| RY 


Feient defence to fit, 


However it Was not long after this, 
The your Be - 


ARL 
Jan The: Cardinal tf Eſt. afterwards 
us perſons, who attended him; but upon 


ar oem dan e Hungary 
riofto's refuſal to go, — 
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Sir John Harington about th 
ron it to Queen Elizabeth. third « n Was 
publiſhed at London in fol. 1634 wit with the follow 
title : Or Lianpo Fun 1080 oy Page Heroical 2 
by Sir Fohn n Bathe Knight. Now thirdly 
reviſed and am 3 with the Addition of the Author's 
Epigrams. This edition » I. . Epiſtle De- 
dicatory to the yorker 75 Mie, II. ALT ace er ra- 
ther a briefe Apolgie of Bi t thor And 
Tranſlator of this Poem. Il. tiſement to 4 
Reader before he reads this 1 of things to be 
obJerved as well in the ſubſtance . is. Monte, as alſo 
in the ſeiti forth thereof, 122 2 bis 
Table, Jug gh 97x to the Jame Flo 
oft XXI]I Cantor or Bookes of Orlanda 
Orlands's falling mad. V. e other XX fl er, 
Orlando Furioſo, in which he recovered his aui; 5 
ing with Bradamant's Marriage. VI. 4 briefe and 
2 i of Orlando Furioſo, lane 

for thoſe that have 1 this Poem. 

2 concludes this A with the fol- 
lowing words: © Thus much I thought good to note 
©* of the generall Allegorie of the whole Worke; to 
give you occaſion to ruminate, as it were, and bet⸗ 
„ter to digeſt that, which you before in reading, did 

perhaps ſwallow whole down without chewing. Now 
* methinke it is even high time to take away, and 
« bid much good do it you, or at leaft'no ) 
it you. Or if you thinke it will for all this, the 
<« beſt phyſicke I can preſcribe you, is a leaf or = 
of St. Matthewes gens + St. Pauls 
« it ſhall reſtore you to your perfect K 
The Lift of Ariofto briefly and compendiouſſy KO 
out of ſundrie Italian Writers by Sir Jobn 
vor An exat and neceſſary Table &fc. with the 

I Tales in Orlando Farioſo, that ma 2 „ 

mfelues. To this edition are added | the moſt elegant 


and wittie 1 N of Sir Jobn Harington 2  ageft- 


ed 5 e, 
cb n in ad the manage- 
2 in ſeveral ane of nan 97 ay] When Pope 
i and make war upon the Duke of Fer- 
er s brother, de was 2 
1 an embaſſy to him, 
nec, wy of. tments and divert his + deg. 
He tranſaQted is aa with ſo much ſucceſs, he 
raiſed himſelf. 3 at his return. 
that the ſame 
a reltleſs „land much 
affairs than, to che ice 
s of the Goſpel, en- 
the Duke, and ſent a con- 
e to paſs pd River Fo. which 
an, * N N the Duke's 
Aa ge. Bly and 40 with fuch 
e g te ae 
which was the Jar and beſt ſtored with prov 
and ammunition 2 2 fleet. But armies 
being diſbanded, he proper to ſend 
another — in * to gee e and every 
—＋ 1 pate mp 7. : ns the vio- 
t and reve temper lie rioſto again un- 
dertook this . — out to his . 
notwithſtanding the dan which attended it or 
it was very unſafe in thy - Ge of- war to go with ſo 
ſlight a 3 and the Pope's reſentment was inſup- 
portable, whenever he thou 
any perſon. - However Ari * his journey, 
and preſented . himſelf to the Pope; but findin by 
ſome ſecrex intelligence, that his embaſſy would 


n but expoſe him to the wo 
danger, 


he 470 £1591, 


4475 Parangean. It week | thanflared * ey 


Pope, -who was a man 
more inclined to mili 
of the mild Rag * 


Ke e 


* 
F 
Ss © > 


bas bautes £ 2 


proper to fix it upon 


(5) Se 
ardin. 


(27) 
oth, 


Ri = 
After. che death of Hippolic, he | | 
2 Cardinal's brother, bo 8 
delight in his Fa: 4 {Ra H 
„ and by many great Princes and Cardi- 
f che love, which be had 2 1 li- 


| „ beny, 477 4 8. 3 in his notes upon c (#1 18 Idem, ibid. 
(x) Palit 3d of our 2475 e that the reaſon w he was not 2 by 5 418, 
. who was a great of letters, was as 8 This Pope had 3 
5 2 Kom ulio II. 8 to Alfonſo Duke of; Ferrara, wht Ra defi 56 


beth 7 56. himſelf of char cy. * —— aſterwards that he had Modena delivered 0 hm 

r forty thouſand ducats ; and he deſigned to unite it wit 
R gd Kings th he | e e in his poſſeſſion, as well as with Parma and "tee 
| government of them, to his brother: Julian, with nee 

(b) See Gulcci- f 9 (b). 8 deſign of his was incompatible with view of promoti 

win. 19.1% Arioftoto et Cardinalſhip, ince he was a ſubject and very dear to Ifonſo : and therefore 
he had been made a Cardinal, he would not only have refuſed to agree to any ſcheme 
the leaſt injurious to his maſter, but with the advantages of that high preferment would 
have endeavoured to impede the Pope' s deſigns againſt the Duke! It is no wonder there- 
fore, that Leo X ſhould act as almoſt all the men of power have done in every age; 
by preferring his own ambition to the friendſhi — %-mx 1 ent which he had for 
Aricſo. Sanſoyino informs us, that upon Pope rian VPs ſucceſſion to the See of 
Rome, the Duke of Ferrara aged A him bold of Graffignana [ H] ; which poſt 
he executed with great fuccefs.. After his return home he ſpent the reſt of his life 
in retirement, except when he was employed by the Duke of Ferrara in managing 
his affairs at Rotne; and he proſecuted his ftudies in a houſe, which he had built for 
himſelf at FANG Le He | TOES divers pieces out of Flehen and Spaniſh into 


Italian; 3 


a NEE We Uh an d Ahe a He wlls of N that, he choſe an eaſy and ſe- 
hazards or fr gr pad wi highly eſteemed and ho- dentary manher of life, rather than the fatigues of 


_ for courage and reſolution” i in this travel. 
% all bis intere with his patron. ] When EU it mi mucke 4 er 
WEE: 4 Ferrara's ws Had eftabliſhed his af- embra, che di N ch a gli Scitbi 


fairs in the utmoſt ſecurity and tranquillity, eue Sien Hale, a gli Indi, 225 Ethiogi & altre. 
22 with vigour to his ſtudies, and i 


of his Poem, which, from what he He expreſſes his fondneſs in en me in bj 
2 Ander written of it, id a expectation i in Satyr, where he lays : | 


che publick: But of à ſudden he” unſo fell 

under the Cardinal's diſpleaſure, by 8 to. attend Da e F1 mi tol chi mi remove 

him to Hungary. However Hippolito, out of Da la mia terra, e fuor non ne potrei. 

to his merit, would not open! iſgrace him, tho = * Viuer contents ancor ch in grembo a Giove. 
had enemies enou prompted the Cardi- | 


to uſe the utmoſt rigour towards him. Our Poet CI Ups Pope Hadrian V's facceſfon to the See of 
finding this, was fo ew diſcouraged, that he diſ- Rome, the Duke of Ferrara appointed him Governor of 
continued So for many yo And to gry 9 . Sir John Harington tells us (28), chat (28) Pag · 419. 

oyed, tho' a little againſt his will, as a 

Yo or High-Sheriff in the county of Graffig- 
very « d fatiguing re og about go Bis - nana, Wach was then full of factiong 2 diviſions. 
27 Life of Au- of his ; for kb, ; fays Sir John Harington (27), Arioſto : in this poſt with ſo much reſolution and 
1e, p. 41. the Hhtierit of armour, the noiſe of great ordinance, addreſs, that he reduced the country to a ſtate of ab- 
the found of trumpet and 22 the ing of horſes, ug tranquillity, and gained himſelf a great character 


as not fo much A He Muſes „ as doth the uct, which endeared him to thoſe. of a ſupe- 
bay Lawyers, Ar . of Attorneys, and the , Ae. e the bigheſt reverence a- 
c . or. rather moff 1 aiſa 5 7 of for- mong the lower the — The robbers 


Jurors. TA tr n of Arioſto with re- them ves had a great awe of his virtue, 11 
goo erin g continued E years, till the Car- ed by an accident, which happened to him, whz bile. be 
death, when he was "taken into favour by the was Governor there. For as e rid one day attended 
Duke of Ferrara. He mentions himſelf the circum- with five or fix horſemen 28 of the moſt licenti- 
e Err 
in the following verſes: liged tq paſs near Rbodea by a company of armed 


men, Who lay. diſperſed in the ſhade, at a time when 
e 


Alda by means of. a conteſt between two conſiderable men 
Di non von voler Apria weder nt Buda; 


dg” that country, whoſe names were Domenico Morot- 
Obe ff ritoglia e e do and Philippo, Pacchione, there were daily outrages 
., Cconimitted upon the gers. So that Arioſto was 
OT 3 r. under an prkenon of bing attacked by the men, 
nel i” WW at. 2s foon an he had 
| Gb fen amor mi nome paſſed by them, the chief of that company demanded 
ebe va con parole e cenni * of the 2 who rode laſt, what his maſter's name 
Cds 7 e was, and hearing it, he ran aſter him immediately 
. 2 8 0 fie cagion <> 10 mi_ritenni armed as he was. Arioſto ſtop'd ſhort, being doubt- 
Di non gli comparir inanzi mai | ful for what papa he came. But when man 
> Del a > indatno ad eſcuſtir mi, venni, came nearer him, he begg'd his n for not paying 
| Rupees . mi i his compliments to him as he by. He told him 
21557 grato & nulla mi preſvaglio 3 likewiſe, that he was Philippo acchione, and defired 
It altri gefti i il tw dal cantai 7 the honour of his acquaintance, and profeſſed, that he 

0. 4% ac quid pi eh ig non waghia_' 


4 la 5 fi cine in aria ſfarne 


| II Profecuted his. ſtudies in a houſe, which be had —_ Page 
N % 4 1, a can metier guinxag li. 


built for himſelf at OREN | *. "ys a 8 ad- 
joining 


| 1472 at his command in all reſpects (29). (29) Sir John 


Italian 3 and wrote befides bis Orlando Furioſſ 1h ſevera 


teemed by, the belt” 
finuates, that 
which the Duke was fo extremel 


11 


judges, as Monficut de la wn, oy 

they are now ee he diſtegarded. { 
caſed with, that he built 4 HY nnd Tra 

age in the Hall at Ferrara for the  refenatiod of them, 28 ſeveral ty 


76 Ng "ei Righ Et. 

[the Mr. Baill in- (i See his Notes 

e have 1 00 Conbdtes of his 0 „ 
ent 


AJugement ſur er 
* tom. 4. 


FE: pre. , Part 1. n. 1267. 


ſtage” 140. ed. Am. 
Lid! ee * to him on accbunt of his admirable compoſitions (A). He defire Arigſto' to tran- n 5 


the Menechmi of Plautus into Italian, Which he 
5 all his other Comedies were frequently 


performed it great l 119 e 


| ated, and Kralle N of Re eft 1 . pag. 
on. ſo that Ferdinand of Eft,” Who was afterwards arquis of whert Te * 
rſt” 


reſented; 


(1) lem, ibid. ck 0: hile Ariofto 


* 5 the Prologu e in 


o Was com Sore his _— 
times at one or two a cock + in 81 morning, whe 


F ks 


roſe” yery early, fo 
he \ lodged at his friends -— 


well as when he wis at home, and continued to write as long as he found himſelf in the 
N diſpoſition for . He h to Teal his verſes o his iends and the Ladies of his 


_ a C644 — 7 
arry 1 | . * , t fy 


joining to it, which was the uſual "ys 4. his medi- 
tations and compoſitions in Poetry. He was aſked, 
why he had not built his houſe in a more magnifi- 
cent manner, fince he had given ſuch noble det 
tions of ſumptuous palaces, beautiful porticos, and 
leaſant fountains in his Orlando Furioſe. He replied, 
that words were cheaper laid together than ſtones. 
Upon his door he bes A Mare moms ns _ Sir 
o) Pa 1. John Harington (30), few of £ s -of this latter 
(39) Pay: 4. e Can 8 * 5 F they could, I would 


fay,. their houſes wvere Aren bait indeed, for more — 
the third bein; i, 


Paroa, fed apta mihi, ſed nulli obnoxia, ſed non 
|  , Sordida, farta meo ſed tamen are domus. | 
That is, according to Harington's tranſlation; 
This houſe is Imall, but fit for me, but Hurtful 
** unto none, 
| © But yet not fluttiſh, as vou fee, yet 1 (og 
with mine owne.” 


He made alterations in it very POS and he 
ſaid of himſelf, that he uſed his houſe as he did his 
verſes, mend them ſo much, that he quite deſtroyed 
the beauty of them. For indeed, fays the Author 
quoted above, as a tree planted in an orchard, if it be 
once or twice well pickt and pruned, it doth further the 
_ growing of it ; but if a man be ever fidling abut it, 
it will looſe the naturalÞ beauty, and hardly keepe life. 
So it bs with one of his. Stanzas or Stawes, as we call 
them, at the fort concei ving of it, ane may mend that 
which he Hall ſodainly ſet done ; but if, one vill flill 


be turni and wwre fag 7, Jo 4 mals Bo 24 


grace 17 at fir ut Whatever Hulk he mi 


in his own verſes, it is certain, that they w . we th 


verfally admired in Italy, and procured him 5 
many noble preſents from the Duke of Ferrara, Hope 
Leo X, Cardinal Farneſe, Cardinal Bibiena, 
— * NN and ſeveral other perſons of the 


170 Is His fro Comedief.] They are intitled I. La 


Caffaria in proſe and verſe, printed in 1536; II. La 


Lena, in proſe and verſe; III. 1! Negromante, in proſe 
and — IV. GI Support, in proſe and verſe; V 7 
La Scolaftica, in verſe. Bumaldi in his Minerw. 1 
(31) Pag. 151, on. frve Aundem. Civ. Banon. Script. Haft. (31) tells 
152. us, that all theſe Comedies are written in an excellent 
manner. Mr. de Balzac in his Treati/e of the Charac- 
(42) Pag 38 of ter of Comedy aſſerts (3 2), that there is in Ariofto's Co- 
the Holland edi- medies, as well as in thoſe of Terence, a juſt medium be- 
tion, and p- 517 tween the ſublime and low ſpecies of writing; and that 


of the 2d volume: 


it was this pure, elegant, and agreeablc manner 
. which was 40 well pe nd fo hiohty'" admired 
among the ancients. "The ſame Critic iſe in the 


nineteenth Letter of his fourth book to Chapelain 
obſerves, that he was not ſatisfied with Father Pallavi- 
cini, afterwards Cardinal, u 
and that he did not underſtand that Grant Pofitivo 
in what he aſſerted. He adds, that he did not think 
his Epic Poem ſuperior in its kind to his Comedies; 
and that with regard to 2 there was no com- 
pariſon between them. Tho' all his Comedies were 
received by the publick with great applauſe, bs we 
(33) Elogior, are informed by Paulus Johan (33), that the Swppoſiti 
num. 84. had the advantage over the reſt ; and that if we con- 


_ fider the invention and variety of wit and humour i 
it, it will not be found inferior to any one of Plautus's. 
Ludovico Riccoboni in his Hi/toire du 


du Theatre Italien 


any, 9 Before. it was 


Ariolto's Comedies, 


1515 $5.45 as 


© $5 #4467 gen bebe 


| ' g 
N 1 . 2 N. Lo 


rinted at Paris in 1 528, 1 " 7 tells us, tha 
[4 Poet pe 12 ke 2 825 four of whi 
were at | firſt printed in | proſe, and aſteruunds turn- 
ed into verſe by the Author. With regard to the 
Sculaſtica, he wrote it in verſe as far as the third Scene 
of the fourth Act, and it was finiſhed afterwards by 
brother Gabriel. Our Poet was the firſt, who! 0 
uſe of Yerſo Sdruceiols for the ohne Theatre.” That 
kind of verſe conſiſts of ten ſyllables. His deſign: evi- 
dently was to — as near as poſſible to com 


mon converſation. His ſhew evident marks 
of his great genius.” The comic humout appears every 
where to ſuch advantage, as iy an exquiſite plea- 
ſure to the reader. Riccoboni (34) had a deſign to ins (34) See his #/f. 
troduce upon the Italian Stage Gin of the beſt Come- Theatre Italien 


dies, which were written E the fixteenth, Century, tl 
when Comedy was at the height in Italy, and ſub. 

ſiſted without the aid of the alen and other 

leſque perſonages now eſſential to the Theatre there. 

He thought it 71 to chooſe an Author, /whoſe 

name would give a ſanftion. to his attempt of reform- 

ing the ſtage: and therefore fixed upon the fic 

of Arioſto, He retrenched the character of the 

and ſubſtituted another in the room of it, and by al 

tering about an 15 85 and Pass. verſes in the Play 

he render d it fit for the ſtage,, without © Harps 

ing in it that mig 1 9 good 41 
e ve cu ume; 4 . 
05 Arioſto was ſufficient, to draw a a prodigious, number 
of qpectators together; but the misfortune was, that 
all the people did not know that. Arioſto had written 


ors not ſeeing Ne o, Bradama 


and ther. perſons appear, they 7 to be uneaſy, 


and in ſhort Riccoboni was qblig 


m ac de end of the fourth Ac. 7 ay Coy 
40 d . geeks 


es, us he obſerves (35), fo clue e re 146. 
ſeeing og yy 07 0 F * a 

2 at diſappointment. 

n given out under the name * its he piece ha 

would have attended, to it with more Patience, 1 
perhaps 1 have been ſenſible of the beauties of it. But 
the misfortune of this ill ſucceſs, made ſa great an 
impreſſion upon Riccoboni, that he informs us (36), (36) Pas. 87. 
that he was almoſt thrown into a fit of ſickneſs by it. 

We find in his book (37) a very agreeable ſtory nelat- (37) Pag. 147 
ing to Arioſto. His — one day was in an extreme 

paſſion with him, and talked. with a prodigious, ſeve- 

rity to him for a long while: The ſon heard _ 

with great attention without 1 any — 9 and ;; 

they parted at laſt without Ariolto's ſpeaking one 

word to his father to excuſe himſelf with regard to the 

reproaches, which were made to him. Whey: his father 

was gone, Arioſto's brother aſked him what was the 

reaſon, that he did not ſay any to his father in 
his defence. He replied, that he Was then actually 

compoſing a Comedy, and had Ropt, — a Scene, 

in Which an old man was, reprimandiog his ſon 
That when his father began to ſpeak, . 

came into his head to ablerve him a, the utmoſt 

attention, in order that he might draw the repreſeuta- 
tion after nature; ſo that he only his tone of 


voice, and eſtures, and expreſlions, Withont concern- 
ing himſelf about his defence. ' 6 


139) 


Hari 
420, 


ARI1 


225 


acquaintance,” who were extremely charmed with the agreeableneſs of his converſation (m). (=) Iden, ibia. 


He had an excellent manner of reading [LI, which gave a 
mirable portrait of Him. 


that he pronounced. Titian made an 


uliar ſpirit to every thin 
He was honoured with 


the lawrel by the hands of the Emperor Charles Vat Mantua in the year 1333 (#). He e Sie, 
was extremely fond of retirement and liberty; upon which account Sanſovino tells us, he © V. 
3 marry nor become a Prieſt, knowing the mutability of his own diſpoſition, 

and 


in * 


vain. 


prehenſive of engaging in a ſtate which he might afterwards repent of iti 
ved a plain and frugal manner of life, »without any inclination to the luxury 


and delicacies of banquets 3 ſo that he tells us in one of his Poems, that he was a proper 


man to have lived in the world, when acorns were the common food of mankind (o). 
ition, which he indulged in ſeveral inſtances — 

e was affable, eaſy, and condeſcending in His behaviour, 418. 

egree of ſpirit and reſolution, whenever he was ill treated even by 


He was of a very amorous diſſ 
had two natural ſons 1 y 
but ſhewed a proper 


% Sir John 


 Harington's L.i/e 
He of Ari:flo, pag. 


perſons of the higheſt rank. He was averſe to travelling abroad [O]. He enjoyed the 
triendſhip of the moſt eminent men of learning of his time, who had a great eſteem for 
him, and he mentions them with prodigious reſpect in the laſt Canto of his Orlando Fu- 
rioſo. In his Satyrs likewiſe he pays a compliment to his friends Bembo, Sadolet, Paulus 


III He had an excellent manner of reading} The 
Dake of Ferrara, whenever he was at leiſure, took a 
great pleaſure in hearing Arioſto read his own works 
and thoſe of other Authors, being charmed with his 
agreeable pronuncistion. Our Poet was always ex- 
tremely vexed, if he heard his own writings repeated 
with an ill grace and accent; a remarkable inſtance 
of which was as follows. As he was paſſing one day 
by a Potter's ſhop, it happened, that the Potter was 
ſinging a Stanza out of the Or!/ands Fariofo, 19g + 
the thirty ſecond Stanza of the firſt Book, w Ri- 
naldo calls upon his horſe to tarry for him ; 


Ferma, Baiardo mio ; deb ferina il piede, 

Che Pefſer ſenza' te troppo mi noce. Fc. 
That is, 

«© Hollo, my boy, holla, (Renaldo cride) 

<< The want of thee annoy'd me much to day. 

«« But Bayard will not let his maſter ride, 

« But takes his heels, and fafter goes away.” 


But he pronounced theſe verſes in ſo bad' a manner, 
that Arioſto being really, 1 to be in an ex- 
ceſſive paſſion, with a little ſtick, which he had in his 
hand, broke ſeveral of the pots, which ſtood expoſed 
to ſale. The Potter expoſtulated with him in very 
ſevere terms for injuring” a poor man, who had never 
done him the leaſt harm in his whole liſe. Ter, replied 
our Poet, I have not yet ſufficiently revenged myſelf up- 
an you, for the injury, which your have done me to my 
face ; for 1 have broken but half a dozen” pots of yours, 
which are not worth ſo many half-pence ; but you have 
ſpoiled a fine Stanza of mine, which vas worth a con- 


(zo) Sir John fiderable ſum” of gold (39). 
Harington, pag, + [1M] 
420, 421, 


He <vas of a very amorous diſpoſition, which he 
indulged in ſeveral inſtances.) He was known to have 
been familiar with one Alexandra; tho* ſome affirmed, 

that he was privately married to her, but durſt not 
acknowledge it for tear of loſing ſome ſpiritual pre- 
ferments, which he held, and which were incompati- 
ble with a married ſtate, However both the ſons, 
whom he had by her, were accounted illegitimate. 
There was likewiſe" a beautiful Lady, who'e name 
was Genevra, to whom he paid his addreſſes, but with 
what ſucceſs, is not certain. He fell in love with a 
Lady, (whether this Genevra or not, is unknown,) at 
Florence, in the houſe of his friend Niccolo Veſpucci, 

to whom ſhe was related. Sanſovino tglls us, that he 
wrote'a Sonnet upon her in the year 1513, which be⸗ 
gins thus; 1 i 


en e „ 56413, ht 
| Non ſo i io potrò ben chiuder in vent. 


He found her one day dreſſing a coat like a ſuit of 
armour for one of her ſons, who was to be preſent at 
a publick ſhew on Midſummer Eve; upon which oc- 
caſion he made that compariſon in the fourth 
Stanꝛxa of the twenty fourth book of the Orlando Fu- 
ria concerning the wound, which Zerbino Prince of 
Scotland had received of Mandricardo: 


6.4 8. 14 . d 
The Prince ſo eager was, he felt no ſmart, 
. Yet r4n the blaod out of his breſi amaine, 


Vor, II. 


went out of a ſhip, he let others 


Jovius, 


Aud of his armour all the former part, 
With crimſon flreame of blood it did diſtaine. 
So have 1 ſeene her hand, that to mine heart 
Hath bene a cauſe of anguiſh great and paine, + 
When ſbe a purple ſeame or flowre hath draxune 
In fikver kirtle or in ſleeve of laaune. 


The beginning of the 16th and 35th Canto's of 
his Orlando ſhews likewiſe that he was ſubject to love, 
but that his love was fixed upon women of modeſty 
and merit. He begins his 16th Canto thus 


Great paines in love full men have found 
Of which ny ſelf have A r, q 
As by my ſtill ſome hap redound, 

To fuch as are lefſe ſilful in this Art. "= 
Pherefore cual I affirme with judgement ſaund, + 
To breed juſt canſe of lefſe or greater /mart, 
Believe what ¶ ſet downe for your be, 
Probatum eft, I know 'tis true by proof. | 


Ia affirm, and have, and ever ſhall, 

That he, that binds himſelf in worthy bands, 
Although his miſtreſſe ſhew him grace but ſmall, 
Although he find no favour at her hands, | 
Sharp words, coy looks, ſmal thanks, —— ed, 
Though more and more aloofe from bim fhe ' ſtands, 
Yet fo his heart and thoughts be highly plac'd, 

He muſt not mourn, no though he die diſgrac'd. 


Sir John Harington having mentioned this irregularity 
in our Poet's conduct, with regard to his liberties with 
the women, concludes with theſe words : Now though 
1 dare not excuſe him in this ſo great a fault, yet partly 
in reſpect he was unmarried, partly becauſe: theſe white 
Divels have ſuch a tempting power upon the earth, 
methinks I ſhould eafily obtaine a pardon for him of all 
you that read this ſhort Diſcourſe of his life. | 
| He had two natural > Their names were 
John Baptiſta and Virginio; the former of whom went 
into the army, and the latter applied himſelf to learn · 
ing, as Arioſto ſays in his Poem to Bembo ; 


- Bembo, io verrei come d il commun diſio 
De olleciti padre veder Parte, | 
Che fanno lo huom tutte in Virginio mio. 


He reſigned a great of his benefices to Virginio 

and left both his ſons in very good circumſtances (40). 607 

lo] He guat averſe to travelling abroad.) Le was 4,11, ate 

extremely fearful of the water ; and therefore when he 4, opere fue 
before, uſing that mede/ine. 

noviſſimus ext. expreſſes his aver- 

g out of his own country in one of his 


; 


n (40) Sanſovino, 


ſaying De p 
ſion to trav 


Che wuol andare a tarno, a torno vk 
ga Inghilterra, Ungheria, Francia e Spagna, 
A me piace habitar la mia contrada, _ 
Viſta ho Thoſcana, Lombardia, Romagna, 
Quel monte che divide, e quel che ferra _ 
ltalia, e un mare el altro. che la bagna. Od 


\ 1 Seele 


E 


Jovis, Cavallo, Bloſio, Molza, Vida, and Tibalded. His charity and integrity were 
very exemplary [ PJ. His conſtitution was infirm, ſo that he was obliged to make uſe of 
77 Sanfovino, the Phyſicians the greateſt part of his life (p). He bore his laſt ſickneſs with uncommon 
reſolution and ſerenity, affirming that he was willing to die on many accounts, and parti- 
| cularly becauſe he found, that the greateſt Divines were of opinion that we ſhall know 
- each other in the other world. And he obſerved to thoſe WhO were with him, that many 
of his friends were departed, whom he deſired to viſit, and that he thought every moment 
1 (4) Sir John tedious till he gained that happineſs 4 He died at Ferrara the ſixth of July 1334, ac- 
a | egy agg cording to Sanſovino, or the eighth of July 15333 according to Sir John Harington (7), () i. 
s being Hſty nine years of age. He was interred in very noble manner in the church of the 
Benedictine Monks, who, contrary to their cuſtom, attended his funeral. He had a buſt 
erected to him (5), and an epitaph inſcribed upon his tomb, which was written by himſelf, (.) 14m, ib. 
and begins thus, Ludovici Arioſti huma; thr aſa Ge. (. His death was regretted by all "C77... 
who, were acquainted wich him, and particularly by the Men of Letters, who honoured %. 
his memory in Latin and Italian Poems (uy: Nicolo Eugenico com a Sonnet in («) Indem, ibid. 
praiſe of him, which we ſhall give the reader [.J. Sign. Rolli in his Remarks upon 
M. Valtaire's Eſſay on the Epic Poetry of the European Nations (&), tells us, that Homer's (r) pay. 5. 
ſteps have been unqueſtionably followed by Virgil, Arioſto, Milton and Taſſo; and he obſerves, 
that Arioſto is ſo highly eſteemed in Italy, that the Venetian Gondeliers have our Poet and 


Taſſo almoſt by heart. But he admires, that he ſhould be omitted in Mr. Voltaireꝰs Eſſay 00 


(45) Pag. 


| cap · 


Ducſto mi baſla, il reflo della terra | Spiegs chi Popre di Ruggier ſeaprio / 
Semza mul fagar 4 N andro cercando . .  Monſtrandole . imme | 
Con Tolomes, fia il mondo in pace o in guerra. ONS ET 
| Long did the Mincio roll his golden 
h to the fea, + 
While the great Father of the Muſes Choir 
«© Choſe on its flow'ry banks a calm retreat. | 
Not in leſs triumph flows. the rapid Po, n 
In viewing which I ſure have tane ſome paine, While the ſweet Swan awakes his tuneful ſtrains, 
« Thoſcan, Romagna, Lombardie, beſide _ And bids the waves convey his charming { 
«« The hills that Italie cloſe and divide ; „The Mincio waſhes Mantua, which 
% Sufficeth me ; the reſt of all the maine Immortal Virgil, who records the acts 
« With Ptolomy to ſearch and ev'ry coaſt, Of fam'd /Eneas,. and the riſe of Rome. 
« Tri peace or warre, and never pay mine hoſt.” „The Po Ferrara viſits, whence aroſe 
3 | | «© Great Arioſto, who with equal force 
And equal fame Rogero's valour ſings.” - 


[LAN] Admires, that Ariofio ſhould be omitted in Mr. 

otaire's Eſſay as Epic Poetry.) His words are as fol- 
low (41). But what is become of Ariofto in this Efſay ? (47) Remart: 
In page 46 tis ſaid to furvey all the Epic Writers in , ay * 
their reſpectiur countries from Homer down to Milton. G,, — 4 
Ariofto called by all Italy, Omero Ferrareſe, (the Ho- 


1 That is, 
- «© Who lift to ride about, about may ride; 
ger England, Hungary, and France, and Spain; 
« I love mn mine owne country Kill to bide, 


d 


LPI] His tharity and integrity were v 2 
His beneficence was very extenſive ; and he had a pe- 
culiar regard for his mother, whom he treated with the 
utmoſt reſpect in her old age, and mentions frequently 
in his Satyrs and other writings ; ſaying in one place, 


| | Leta di cara madrt mi percus te; de pieta il cuore. 


(7) P 
Alex 


His character for honeſty was ſo well known, that an 
old Prieft; who had three or four rich benefices, and was 
under ſtrong apprehenſions leſt he ſhould be poiſoned 
by ſome of thoſe perſons, who were to ſucceed him in 
them, choſe our before all his own relations and 
friends, to live with him, as he tells us himſelf ; 


Ma ne di vio, ne di fin giunti a lui 
Pamicitia far ungua 2 volle; | 
1 di for tutti ſeielto winco ful. 


In ſhort Sir John Harin 
him in theſe words: His learning, his good behaviour, 
his honey, matte him both beloved. of all god men in 
bis tife, an beteailed of all honeft ment in his death ; 
fo as methint reading over his Life, I could find in 
my heart to wiſh ( ſaving fer ſome very few things Ji 


Sic miki contingat ⁊ dere, ficque mori 4 


[2] Nicelo Eugenico campoſed a Sennet in praiſe of 


him, <ehich ve Hall give the readir.) It is publiſhed 
at the end of the Venice edition of the Or/ando Furioſo 
in Ito, 1562. _— Wi 


Porto gran tempo al mare altiero il corno 
 # Minciv, & ſparſe le ſue arene d orb 
Mentre 3 de Pierio Chord 
Fece nel grembo fuo dolce ſopgiorns. 


concludes his account of 


mer of Ferrara J, Divino Arioſto, (the divine Ariofto ), 
a title given ta him and to Dante, the Italian Je- 
rence fo bis Comedies, the Italian Horace for his Satyrs, 
the Italian Tibullus for bis Elegies. Ar ioſto vas not 
8 M. J. his notice. He thinks, I fuppoſe, that 
r 
be being perhaps one of thoſe, of whom Grawina ſays in 
the Wr ( the ſecond book of bis Ragione Poe- 
tica), they think Romances à different bind from Epic 
Poems, perſuaded from the name, which human caprice 
gives ta things, more than from the knowledge of the 
things in them/ekves. J Epic (ſays he) is nothi 
narrative, why hall not he be as much an Epic Poet, aubo 
relates in one Talume many great exploits, as he, who 
relates but few of them, and ſuah as concern a princi- 
pal one ? if the Epic Poet is d about paetical fic- 
tions as well as the Hiftorian true events, why 


| ſhould, nut Arigfto, for example, be as much an Epic 


Peet, a. Titus Livius an Hiftorian'; provided you would 
not excluge, Livins. from the number of the Hiſtorians, 
becauſe. be rel 
in his flead Saluſtius, becauſe he relates only the war of 
Ju urtha and the Conſpiracy? So far Graving. Sign. 

olli is of opinion, that our Poet was the greateſt of 
all the moderns of that nation; and he obſerves that 
tho' there never was ſo long a Poem as Orlando Fu- 
rigſo, yet he never heard of any perſon, that read it 
even in tranſlations, who did not , that it was no 
longer (42)., And whereas Monſr. 


Furioſo is not an Epic Poem, but a Romance ; 


ele but 


all the deeds of the Romans, and put 


gltaire had aſſert- (42) Ibid. pag - 


(8) 
tius, 


13. 


fea 
Non men hor lietto, e aegual ſpoglie adorns ed 1 (43), that the Virtuok in Italy have di/- . ; — 
Va 'l Po, arganab 10 — ſuo tefars, puted for —— * and ſiill conteſt which of the two, (43) — Sag 10 
Poi ebe cuntundb in lui Cigns canoro Ariofto or Tas, deſerves the. precedency ; our Critic an- wk 
Fa riſonar It ricehe ſfonde intorne, | ſwers (44), that in this diſpute there were fo frw on (4) Remarks, 5 
L'un perche irriga Mantoa, dunde uſcio be fide of Tafſo, that it was overs at the very flart- &c. p. 53 - in 
Auel oh ] fat d Enn piu che mortali 


Con ftil divind a tutto I mundo aprio, 
* * by . * 
Laltro Ferrara, onde i concetti egudli 


3 


ing of it. Jt is enough to let Mr: Voltaire know that 
the name of, Diving, commonly given to Ariofto, au 
never given to Tafſa ; from whence our Author may ar- 

; . Le 


* 


Dryden likewiſe in the Dedication of his Tranflation of Yirgi”s Ancic , tells d O, Pur 416. 


Mr. 
that 


gur the National Taftr. Monſr, Voltaire — ob- 
(45) Peg. 89, 90. ſerved (45), that every where elſe the chi ex- 
« ception, that men of underſtanding tale to Taſſo, 


ol 


«' js that of Having too much of Arioſlo in him #” 


AR 1 | SER 


with all bis faults he muſt be acknowledged a great Poet. | 
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vol. 2. edit. Lon · 
| | | . don 1730, in 8%. 
Sign. Rolli replies (46), that in ſraly the chirſet ex- (46) Pig 5% 
ception talen to Taſſo could be his herving too little off © of Nh. 
Ariofto in him 3 and every reader may fee it wn 


ARISTANDER, a famous Soothſayer under Alexander the Great, was of a city of 


Aſia, where almoſt every body was born with diſpoſitions to prophecy (a). 
Perſia, and ts g 


Alexander to the- conqueſt o 
natch [A] by the good lucceſs of his art [B]. 
at the court of King 


— ve 1 | / M0) i 
IJ] He gained a wonderful influence upon Alexander 
3E t is certain, there was no Soothſayer in 
the Macedonian army, that had ſo much reputation 
(1) Curtius, lib. and authority as Ariſtander; Peririfhmms watury (1) ; 


4. caps 2. i. e. A moſt ſkilfull Prophet.” Cui maxima fides habe- 
(z) dem, ibid. Hatur (2); 1. e.“ who was in the greateſt credit.” 
6 Cai tum plurimum credebatur ex watibus (3). © Who 


cap. 6. 
(3) Idem, lib. LL 
cap» 4+ 

® 


„ at that time was more believed than any of the 
% Other Prophets!” It is alſo very evident that Alex- 
ander was greatly i iti Erat non intuctus ea 
(4) Idem, lib - 4. ſapenſtitione mentis (AJ. | i, e. % He was not untouched 
cap. 6. « with that ſuperſtition of mind.“ Super ſfiridnis potem 
(5) Idem, lib. 7, non erat (5) i. e.“ He was & ſlave to ſuperſtition.” 
Cape 7. Hence it is eaſy to conclude that Ariſtander had power 
enough over him. This Prince, as Quintus Curtius 
obſerves, had given up his faith to him: Qi poft 
Darium victum ariolos & watts confulere defierat, rur- 
fus ad ſuperſſitionem hum arme ęrntium ludibria devo- 
lutus, Ariſtandrum, C01 CREDULITATEM SUAM AD- 
DIXERAT, e re eventam rrrum — — juber (6). 
It was with him that he ſhut himſelf up when he 
wanted to have the Gods propitions to him in the 
grand criſes of his affairs; it was with him, I ſay, 
that he ſhnt hymfelt up, to execute the moſt; 
and ineffable ceremonies; of religion. We learn this 
ſrom Plutarch, where he is relating the tions 
for the battle of Arbela. Abbes d r. MA 
YET αονν.τ, ars cgi Ths ani were T7 wirriws ' Api- 
: cad derpiocn ipupy.ag wa; arapyurec (ip 0% ves 6 2 
() Plutarch. in Go/bw aPryiaG anc i. e. Whilſt the Macedo- 
Alerand. p. 683. “ nians were at reſt, Alexander being before his tent 
wich Ariſtander the ſoothſayer, pertormod ſome ſu- 
<. cred - rites, and ſacriſiced to Apollo.“ 
tus Curtius ſays that on this occaſion, Alexander h: 
much difficulty to get Ariſtander to him, to implore 


(6) Idem, lib. - 
cap. 7+ 


the ſuccour of the Gods; and that Ariſtander, in his 


(3) Quint. Cur- Jovem, Miner vam, V irriaau anti (8). 
tvs, Ab. 4+ cap» muſt not be ſurprized that this Prinee” ſet fo. t a 
* value on his ſoothſnyer 3 for he gained more by him 
— by — —— By vw Arn he filled 

army with hopes courage; which went a 
way towards the ſucceſs of his iſes. Dir tne 
conſider this Atiſtander, who in the height of the bat- 
tle of Arbela, cloathed in White, and having the bays 
in his hand, tells the ſoldidrs that he ſees an eagle 
over the head of Alexauder, a ture pledge of victory, 
(9) 1dem, lib. 4 And that they may ſee it as well as he. How much 
2 do you. think: that cotiduced to the victory, whether 
bs ba * the ſoldier it or no? He would truſt to the eyes 

Me 6 


ena xa; Of the ſoothſaxer 3 and if he faw nothing, he would 
Her impute it to his own eyes, or to the little time he 
(che edition of to look for ſuch an object in the middle of the 
rauen of air. Vates Ariſiander albu wefte indutus, & dextra 
2 ooh... jj  preferens laurcam, militibus in  pugnam "intentis aven 
ror, which Cold Poaftravit, baud dubium wittorice aufpictums. Ingens ergo 
quits alter the itas ac fiducia paiilo ante territos accendit ad pug- 
— % en nam (9). Plutarch obſerves, that Alexander | lent a 
on rw 1 hand to his footh{ayeis'(10)5\and- for fear the event 
10 1 ſhould not anſwer the expeRation of thoſe who con- 
bag. 679. Je tided in the ie of Ariftander, that the city of 
King finding him Tyre ſhould — before the end of the month, 
af perplexity, ordered that 
a @/Iways fa- 
_—_ prophe- 
ores, forbad, Cc. 


for the future be reckoned only the 28th of the month. 
He had a: mind to give his Prophet time, who ne- 
. . 


ing Philip, and it was he who explained better than his brethren the 
dream that chis Prince had after having married Olympias. He dreamed that he put upon 


He followed = TELMEs- 


f 1 | 1. * SUS. See the arti- 
a wonderful influence over this Mo- cle of it.Plutarch, 


He had already had the ſame employment Arten, Lucian, 

Clemens of A- 

lexandria, and - 

oblerve that Avif 

ODIETVE tha ri - 

51. the tander was of 

ie this city. 

vertheleſs had not gone too far, for the city was taken 2 

on that very day, if we may believe Plutarch, an Au- 

thor very much to be ſuſpected in theſe affairs! ' We of) 

muſt not forget that no body made ſo good a eomforter f 

to his maſter as our Ariſtander. He did not make 

uſe of a great deal of Rhetoric, to get him out of 

the moſt grievous troubles. A dream ſerved him for 

every thing. Alexander, being quite in deſpair, for 

having killed Clitus, was out of breath wick groan .-.,- 

ing and crying It was feared he would break his 

heart; his chamber door was broke open; he would hear 

no body; but as ſoon as Ariſtander puts him in mind 

of a dream that related to the death of Cl itus, and repre- 

ſents to him that this unfortunate man was predeſtimed to 

it a long time before, immediately the Prince was 

comforted. *Apigdodby I} ved federt onowiguhrhokorrog 

Eur Tw T1 dd, i lad, T5} Tos Kailry, © Th te 

4 OY Tana xavn rebruy Wt dd D (11) . (1:1) Plutarch. in 

eX 


B) . . . . by the good frre of his art.] Thoſe Alexandre, pag. 
wt dt wh preps Reins e when 994% 
they ſerve a Prince by Providence ſor great . 
actions. A thouſand human reaſons lead them to Oy 
— | — — 

ve the happineſs. of feeing the event juſtify their 


raſhneſs. Ariſtander was in this caſe.” He embaraſſed 
himſelf with predictions. at all adventures; and 
Alexander, with his fortune extricated him. Ihe 


a Conqueror; and the Conqueror was excuſable 
confiding in a man that divined fo juſtly. I was 
furprized at Alexander's being ſuperſtitious; and 
after, I ſtould have been ſurprized if he had not been 


and moſt powerful vir- tation (5): 


care of his affairs: he maſt, to 


tue took: a particular 
ſpeak naturally, be always diſpoſed to gain the favour 


of this power, by all the 
ſayers ſuggeſted to him; the ſoothſayers, I ſay, whom 
he conſidered as the continual obſervers. of the time, 

when fortune was in a good or bad humour, and as 

the arbitraters of the means of pleaſing and appeaſing 

this Goddeſs. We ſhould think it leſs ſtrange that 
certain Princes deſpiſe all the counſels of thoſe who 
over their devotions ; certain-Princes, I fay, 
who ſucceed in their enterprizes only in proportion to 
the human means they employ, to render them al- 

moſt infallible, and who are worſted'on all 6ceafions, 
when their prudence has not taken all neceſſary mea- 
ſures. They are the Antipodes'of great Conquerors; 
but I acknowledge it is always a ſubject of great 
aſtoniſtiment. Could ſuch a great mind as Alexander's 
ent God to it ſelf under the idea that is formed 
him by ſuperſtition? He had lucid intervals in lis 
ſuperſtition, as when he rejected one of his ſoothſayers, 
who came to divert him from an attack, for which ke 
was making great ions:“ “ In the midſt of 
«« ſuch preparations as theſe, ſays he, nothing can be 


more troubleſome than a ſuperſtitious foothfayer:” 


i quit, inquit,, arti tad" intentiom' & exta ſpeclau- 
„ tem ; interpellet, non dubitem quin Incommodus ac 
« moleſtus ' viders tibi paſſit. s r. cum ille ita pror- 


the preſent day which was the laſt, ſhould fas futurum 'reſpondifſet, & Crmfeſne, inquit, tantas 


res non pecullum fibras ante oealos habenti, ullum ma- 
us M impedimcutum, uam vatem ſuperſbitiome cap. 


tum (13) ? 


* 
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. 


(5) Plotarchus, 
in Alexandy. init 


dag · 66 5. 


inward part of the bread, it was a fatal ſign to the city, which they beſieged (e 
At another time, he interprets the ſignification of a crow, which had let ſomethi 
upon the head of Alexander, and afterwards went and fat u | 
v.45 ). The entrails of victims were alſo the Province of this great Soothſayer (g): CV 
He alſo explained the ſignification of the actions of men [EX]. It is very p 
therefore that we are to aſcribe to him a Book mentioned by Pliny, which is 


* 
| ith 
' W 
14 
SG - 


( d Curtius, 
lib. 7. cap - To 
Plutarchus, in 
Alexandro, pag- 


679. 


(13) Quint. Curt. 
lib. Ay rag 


(14) Idem, lib. 7. 
Cap» 7. 


det him know that I had my reaſons for-t 


(15) That of 
Alexander the 


Great. 


_—_— 


116) Plutarch. 
in Alexandro. 


4 


(17) Cicer. de 
Diwvinat. lib, 2 ·˙ 
cap · 70. 


ARI 


's belly a ſeal, with the figure of a lyon engraven on it. The other Soothſayers ad- 
viſed him to obſerve the conduct of his wife more carefull | 

that this dream ſignified that the Queen was with child of a ſon, who ſhould have the courage 
of a lyon (a). She was then big with child of Alexander. King Philip himſelf endeavoured 
to explain this dream, and underſtood nothing of it [D]. Though Ariſtander applied 
| himfelf much to the underſtanding of dreams, and though he was one of the Authors 


y [C]. But Ariſtander maintained 


who wrote the moſt learnedly upon this ſubject (), he did not forbear exerciſing his (4) Ancmiay, 


had 


art upon all ſorts of prodigies. If they came to tell him that a ſtatue of Orpheus 
Red, he faid that it foretold that the Poets ſhould one day ſweat in fingin 


lib. 1. cap. 33+ 
pag. 30. 


the victories of Alexander (c). If a ſwallow came to trouble this Prince, and cher (e) Plutarch. in 


ſettle upon his head, Ariſtander ſaid it was a ſign that there was a conſpiracy againſt — pag. 


the King; but that the conſpiracy thould be diſcoyered (d). If during the preparations («) Arian. th 
for the ſiege of Tyre, the blood which came from the bread of a Soldier aſtoniſhed ** v. 
the King, Ariſtander ſatisfies him. He told him, that ſince the blood came from the 


+ 

tum (13) ? The confidence he had in his own good 
fortune hindred him ſometimes from ſubmitting to 
the advice of Ariftander. He thought himfelf to 
be deſtined for great things, which is one of the molt 
powerful ſprings of Providence; and ſo he raiſed the 
courage of this ſoothſayer. Rex juſſum confidere felicitati 
fuer remifit.” Sibi enim ad alia gloriam toncedere Deus (14). 
I -any one thinks theſe remarks too long, I muſt 


to 

IC. dream better than his bre- 

thren, who adviſed him 10 obſerve the conduct of his 

wife more carefully.) Their reaſon was at leaſt as 

good as Ariſtander's, which was this. One does not 

feal an empty box'; and therefore * a" wr 
. 


. ; and that unleſs a rung and cauragious 
e 


the different explications, that were given in 
a caſe, which very much reſembled this. Parere que- 
dam Matrona cupiens, dubitans efſetne pragnans, viſa ct 
in quicte obſignatam habere naturam : ad. conjeftorem 
retulit. Negavit cam, quoniam obſignata fuiſſet, conci- 
pere potuiſſe. Ac alter pragnantem efſe dixit, nam in- 
ane obhſignari nilul folere. Que eſt ars canjecloris, elu- 
dentis ingenio (17)? i. e. A certain, matron having 
« a mind to have a child, and queſtioning whether 
«© ſhe was, pregnant, ſeemed in-a dream to have a 
ſeal put upon her. womb. She conſulted a Di- 
«« vines, Who ſaid ſhe, could not conceive, becauſe 
«© ſhe had been ſealed. But another affirmed ſhe 
„ was pregnant, becauſe nothing that is empty 


. +4 uſes to be ſealed. What is this art of Grinlag 


(13) Macrob- 


Saturnalium, lib- 


2. cap. 5 


« which is deceitfully. ingenious ?”, But, ſome will 


ſay, Ariſtander had better ſucceſs; therefore he rea- 


ſcned better. I deny the conſequence: one may be 


happier in conjectures, without the leaſt ſhare abi- 


lity more; and | might not both of them be in the 


right? Does chaſtity always attend pregnangy ? Olym- 

pias might be a little like Julia, who ſaid, Nunguan ni- 

i nawi plena talſo veforem (18). i. e. I never take 

up a-paſlenger but when my ſhip is full.” We ſhall 

tee another explication of this dream ur 

ID] King Philip endeavoured to explain this dream, 
3 


made her huſband believe ſhe 


this Lion. Tertullian 


| ng drop 
na tower, where it was 


filled 


1 > 


and underſtood nothing of it.) We do not learn this 
from Plutarch or any other Author, but from 
a Father of the church. I ſhall relate all that he 
ſays thereupon: for we learn ſeveral things ſrom it. 
Philippus Macedo, nondum pater, Olympiadis uxoris na 
turam objignaſſe vidrrat amulo. Leo erat fiemm : cre- 
diderat preecluſam genituram, opinor, quia Les ſamel pa- 
ter eft.  Ariftodemus, wel Ariſtoplum, conj octams immo ni- 
bil vacuum obfignari, filium & quidem maximi impetus 
portendi. Alexandrum qui ſtiunt Leonem annuli cogno/- 

Hence it a 
appli dream to the natural 
— —— have no chi 
There was ſome ity in this thought ; and one 
miglit almoſt ſuſpect that: Philip was one of thoſe Eu- 
ropean Pagans, Who had read, as they ſay, the holy 


ſcripture ; One might ſuſpect it, I fay, if the ideas only 


of common ſenſe did not lead naturally to the 
conjecture of this Prince: but it is certain that the 
word of God the ſterility of women under 
this idea. If the ſhatting up of the womb is uſed 
to expreſs the puniſhment, which God inflicted by 
cauſing barrenneſs (20), the opening of 


). 12 Q Curtius, 


4+ Cap. 2, 


Idem, ibid. 


robabſfe 


„I, that the ſeal being (19) Tertullian. 
rts of Olympias, 4 Anind, cap. 
ren. 46 | 


it repreſents (20) Geneſ. xx. 


„by which he cauſed this evil to ceaſe 18. 


(21); II. It appears, 
and which might ariſe naturally, He took notice on! 
of the Lion, which was engraven on the ſeal : he be- 
lieved that Philip founded his whole conjecture upon 

ſuppoſes wrong in this place 


and concludes amifs. It is-falſe that a Lion is a fa. 


that Tertullian made no re- (21) Ibid. chap. 


this idea, which che ſeripture furniſhes, 3, beg. 25. 


* ver. 31. 


ther but once (22) ; and beſides would not a man who (22) See the 
could believe that, be thought ridiculous in * Notes of Rigal- 


from it, that be ſhould never have any n? he 


tius on this place 


ought to..conclude from it that he ſhould have one 


at leaſt, III. It appears, that Tertullian had forgot- 
ten the name of the ſoothſayer, who got the better of 
all the reſt: he does not know whether he ought to 
call him Ariſtophon, or Ariſtodemus. He had retained 
only the two firſt ſyllables of the name, and could not 
juſtly ſupply the reſt. In a word, he did not recollect 


che name of Ariſtander. IV. We ſee that he was 


very well fatisfied with the explication of the dream. 
It is one of thoſe, which he alledges to prove the ex- 
cellence of our ſoul. - Let us conclude here with fay- 
ing, that perhaps King Philip diſputed a long time 


againſt his ſoothſayers, for the explication which he 
gave to the dream; and that Ariſtander 


perhaps ſaid 
to him as a Muſician did on a like 5 God 
forbid that your Majeſty ſhould ever be fo'unhappy, as 
to underfland theſe things better than IJ. My yjtairo 0 
dre, d Bari, nds, ba iws rar BiArior 


4456 (23). | 


(23) Plutarchus, 


[E] He explained the fighification of the actions of de Piſcrim. Ad« 
men.] For example, . Pale that Lyſimachus, : _ 
one of Alexander's guards, would come to be King, Pe 7 
but that it would not be without much difficulty (24). (24) Appianus. 
His reaſon was, that Lyſimachus not being able to in Syriac:s. 


follow his maſter on foot, who was well mounted, took 
hold of the horſe's tail, chat he might not quit his 
a maſter. 


f2;)P 
17. 1 


(3) 4 
in Pſ 
nagiu 
genem 


lib. 8. 


— 


441 


= 
o 


regard to the Books of Agriculture, of which 
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Varro and Columella have ſpoken (b), I could eaſily believe they belonged to anbther (>) Father Har. 


douin, in his In- 


ARISTANDER ; notwithſtanding Varro has given the ſurname of Athenian to him, 4 bes, 


who made them. Our Ariſtander out- lived the King his maſter, and was the cauſe 
his remonſtrances; that they thought in earneſt of interring him: 


takes the Ariſ- 


F do not know if 20 Cone, 


this particularity has been touched upon by any but lian, who mentions it in the laſt and that of Pliny 


Chapter of the XIIth Book of his various Hiſtory. 


maſter. He had the misfortune to have an acciden- 

tal blow in the forchead' by Alexander's lance; who 

was ſo kind as to make uſe of his diadem, for want 

of a bandage to the wound : and the diadem hap- 

pened to be ſtained with blood. It was upon ſuch 

/ a foundation as this, chat Ariſtander built his pre- 
* is very probable that wwe are to aſcribe to him, 

a mentioned by Pliny, which is filled with prodi- 

gious events.) Theſe are his words: Prodigio autem 

funt ex dulcibus acerba poma, aut dulcia ex acerbit: 

& caprifico fici, aut contra : gravi oftento cum in dete- 

riora mutantur ex ola in oleaſirum, ex candida uva 

& fico in nigras: ut Laodicex, Xerxis adventu pla- 

tano in oleam mutata : qualibus oftentis ARISTANDRI 

apud Gras wolumen. ſeatet, ne in infinitum habeamus : 

+" nos verò C. Epidii Commentarii, in quibus arbores 
qr lib. cu quoque reprriuntur (25). 1. e. It is taken for 


to be the fame, 


* no leſs than a miracle if ſweet apples become four 
or ſour turn to {ſweet : and if a wild fig-tree pro- 

** duce figs, or on the contrary. It is looked up- 

* on as an ill omen, if an olive- tree degenerate into 
the wild fort, or a white grape or fig become black. 
At Laodicea, upon the arrival of Xerxes, a plane- 

© tree was into an olive-tree. If any one 

“ deſire to know more of ſuch miracles as theſe, I 

«« refer him to Ax ISTANDER a Greek writer, -whoſe 

* book abounds with them; for it would be endleſs 

« to recite them all; and to C. Epidius, one of our 

« own countrymen, in whoſe Commentaries he ma 

« find alſo that trees have ſpoken,” Compare wich 

this, the paſſage of Cicero concerning the inhabitants 

of TELMEssVs, which is related in the article of that 
city (26), and admire the incredible readineſs of the (46) Note [C}. 
ancient Heathens to multiply prodigies. . 


% 


ARISTARCHUS, a Grecian Philoſopher, a native of Samos, is one of the firſt 
who maintained that the earth turns upon its own center, and that it every year deſcribes a 
circle around the Sun [4] He invented one kind of Sun-dial (a). The time in which (-) Vitruy. lib. 
* 


he lived is not well agr 


all that is certainly known is that he was not born aſte r? 


the death of Archimedes [BJ. We have none of his works remaining, except a Tyeatiſe 
of the greatneſs and diſtance of the Sun and Moon, tranſlated into Latin, and commented 


[A] He is one of the firſt, who maintained that the 
earth turns about its centre, and deſcribes a cirtle around 
the Sun.) Sextus Empiricus, in ſpeaking of the hypo- 
theſis of the earth's motion, plainly inſinuates, that 
Ariſtarchus had been the principal diſcoverer of it ; 
for he names nobody but him. Of ys wiv v red a 
pus xh e,, Tw ds e x. EA, 46 of 
eh *Apioapgor Tor Maubhwatixey, & xwAuoriay ve pe vo- 

(i) Sextus Em- (1)-. i. e. “ They indeed who diſallowed the Motion 
piricus adwerſus ** of the univerſe, but were of opinion that the earth 
IPA Pag» moved, as Ariſtarchus the Mathematician, were no 

«« ways hindered from having a right notion-of time.” 
a Degen La. Plutarch, undertaking” to clear up'a thought of Plato, 
ertius, lib. 8. and aſking the queſtion whether that Philoſopher did 
num. 85. quotes not believe the Mobility of the earth, adds that this 
this patlage twice opinion was agreeable to that of Ariſtarchus and Se- 


in the fame P83» leucus, and that Ariſtarchus gave it out as an hypo- 
from Sextus theſis, and Seleucus as a poſitive aſſertion. Qs dees 


Empiricus, and *Apigapxog nai TA ög & T0 Uxrvoay 6 wiv ber 
the ſecond as ere 0 os Etazwurxc;, xa aToPauws parc (2): i. e. As 
P „ * Ariſtarchus and Seleucus afterwards ſhewed ? the 
* % one indeed only ſuppoſed it, but Seleucus abſolutel 
Nueſft. Plat. p. a y WPpPpoice a y 
1006. C. „ affirmed it.” Which is as much as to inſinuate 
to us, that Ariſtarchus was reckoned as the Inventor 
of that opinion. Archimedes inſinuates it to us in a 
more definitive manner. Theſe are his words: Tara 


| % TeprPrpreX Tepb Toy ANG, KATH XUKAS ii, 

3) Archimedes, 6; ig d, pore 75 Jo py xipuacs (3). That is, as 
6 Frederick Commandine has — . it: Hæc igitur 
dex. Wa Dis. in iis que ab Aſtrologis ſeripta ſunt, redarguens Ari- 
genem Laertium, Harchus Samius, poſitiones quaſdam edidit ; ex quibus 
lid. 8. pag. 389, /equitur mundum proxtime dicti mundi multiplicem eſſe : 
ponit enim flellas* incrrantes atque folem immobiles per- 

manere ; terram ipſam circumferri circa folem, ſecun- 

dum circumferentiam circuli, qui eſt in medio curſu con- 

flitutus. i. e. Ariſtarchus of Samos refuting thoſe 

things which are to be found in the writings of 

the Aſtrologers, has advanced ſome poſitions : from 

Which it follows that the world, as it was juſt now 

*« defined, is manifold : for he lays it down, that 

the ſixt Stars and Sun remain unmoved:;z that the 

earth itſelf is carried round the Sun in- a circle, 


s Vol. II. 


upon 


* which is in the centre of its courſe.” The 

Copyiſts have probably falſified the paſſage of Plu- 

tarch, where — read, that —— maintained 

that Greece t to proſecute for irreligion Clean- 

thes, who believed the Motion of, the earth. Mere 

(les) d run, wn piu v hovebiag ir th der 

Abi rapxes dere Nh KM vi Ta use dc, mpo- 

r ,ε EA, ow; xweirre Tov x00 Tw deus, 

dr Pan pore S ur dry ioQaTo, tuin Tov gparcy be- 

ribitoeg. ttAiTloX% Ib xavyes Ane xoxAcw Tir Yiu Abbes 

eu Twi Tov airs dene dhe (4). i. e. Hark (4) Plutarchus, 

«« ye (ſays he) don't bring us in guilty of impiety, . # 9-4 

« after the ſame manner as Ariſtarchus thought Cle- F. 9 

** anthes the Samian ought to be proſecuted by the 

„ Greeks for a violation of their Religion, as hav- 

ing removed the ſtability of the univerſe, becauſe 

„ the man endeavouring to confirm the Phænomena 

<«« of the heavenly bodies by juſt reaſonings, laid it 

„ down that the heaven remained at reſt, and that 

«© the earth rolled an oblique circle, and in the 

«© mean time round its own axis.” It ſeems 

to me as if the Copyiſts have tranſpoſed the names: 

It ſhould be read, Cleanthes thought that Greece ought 

to proſecute Ariſtarchus tbe Samian for irrehgion, &c. 

It is the conjecture of Gaſſendus (5) : it is à correction (5) Caſſend. | 

which Mr. Menage adopts as being quite certain. 233 Sect. 2. 

verbis Plutarchi, ſays he (6), lJegendum omnino wony b 

"Aploapxer v' Lü dere Knuirlng div Gricning mpore- Oper 

ASX r EA Amiot was not at all aware of (© Manages & 

the miſtake. | Diegen. Laert, 
[B] The time in which be lived is not well agreed nu. 3: mum. 85. 

upon: all that is certainly known is that he was not . 339. 

barn after the death of Archimedes.) The words which 

I have quoted (7) prove; that at the lateſt our Ariſtar- (7) In the fore. 

chus could only be contemporary with Archimedes: v7 dati 

but we know that — loſt his life when Syra- 635 

cuſe was taken by the Romans, in the firſt year of 

the 142d Olympiad, during the ſecond Punic War. 

Note that * to Plutarch, as quoted above, Ti- 

mæus of Locris lived before Ariſtarchus; for the 

thought of Plato, which he endeavours to clear up, 

is ſound in Plato, as though Timæus had faid it in 

converſation, But ſince Plato was the Diſciple of this 

Timæus (8), and that after he had been in Egypt, it (8) Cicero de 

mult be concluded, that if Plutarch has been exact as Firib. lib. 5. 

to time, Ariſtarchus flouriſhed after Platb. We know * e Tuſ- 

therefore, that he did not flouriſh after Archimedes, 2. © 


Mm m 


A R 


n by Frederick Commandine, and publiſhed with Pappus's Expla nations in 1552. 


r. Wallis 


on Diggen. Laer- 


Che Syſtem of the World, which has appeared under his name, is the. work of Roberval () tn the note 
7 = 0 7 f 2 has flipped 15 


e ſhall take notice (c) of a fault 


85. page 389 · 

nor before Plato, and 1 do not believe chat he can be 

eaſily fixed to any thing more exact. Blancanus has 

laced Ariſtarchus two Ages before Hipparchus, and 

placed him an hu years after the death of A- 

lexander, that is to ſay, an hundred years after the 

(9) Blancanus, in firſt of the 114th Olympiad (9). He therefore thought 

Mathematicorum that Ariſtarchus flouri about the 89th Olympiad, 
Chronologia, ad a little after the birth of Plato. That does not 


n bets with the paſſage of Plutarch, which I have cited. The 
Mathbematiris, opinion of Simler does not ree better therewith. 
pag. 46 and 49. That writer has made Ariftarch us flouriſh under the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, which reached from 
the firſt year of the 79th Olympiad; to the laſt year 


publiſhed | it in Greek, with Commandine's Latin Verſion, in 1688, and he 
* Menaze Bas inſerted it in the third tome of his Mathematical Works, printed at Oxford, in 1699. 


into the text of Plutarch. A, citation (q). 


of the 88th (10). Libertus Fromondus is ſtill wider (10) Simlerus, 1 
from Plutarch's opinion, inſomuch as he does not Epitome p41; 
know whether Ariſtarchus preceded or followed Py- (f Gr, 
thagoras (11). I believe Voſſius (12) might have re- ps on” 
futed that uncertainty by Plutarch's authority, if he Je inne 
had remembred the words which I have quoted. J. pag. 1. he named 
Stadius thought that Ariſtarchus ſarvived Archimedes; that bock Au. 
for he makes him flouriſh in the 144th Olympiad (13). C/ Wage 
Note that Vitruvius, in ſpeaking of ſome Mathema- x.;.,. * 
ticians who had made diſcoveries, places Ariſtarchus in pag. 17. 
the firſt rank (14). If that were to be a rule, we muſt (13) Joh. Stadias, 
judge him to have preceded Philolaüs, and Archytas |” - * 
of Tarentum. ; apud Vaſtium, 4 
| Scient. Matben, 


ARISTARCHUS, a celebrated Grammarian, was born in Samothracia, and for the 174) V.. 


(a) Made place of his reſidence made choice of the city of Alexandria (a). 


Den, T9 4 


es L, . by Ptolomy Philometor, who committed to him the education of his Son 


Suid se, in *Apt- 
S eges· 

[4] He was much eſtermed by Ptolomy Philometor, 
who committed to him the education of his ſon. } The 
words of Suidas plainly amount to that. Tens, ſays 

(1) Suidas = he (1), re rw pro derte, in} roars F Gi. 
"ApFapxer. AouhhTpes, & ka Tor vit ined, 


| i. e. He lived 
in the 156th Olympiad, in the time of Ptolomy 


© Philometor, whoſe ſon he alſo educated.” The 


Olympiad which he points out anſwers very well to 
the reign of this Ptolomy ; but ſome will ſay, we 
don't find that this Prince had any fons. The Hiſto- 
rians allow him only one daughter ; and that he who 


ſucceeded him was his brother. This objection is of 


no weight; for on one hand, if the fon which he 
cauſed to be inſtructed by our Ariſtarchus, died during 
his minority, the Hiſtorians now extant might not 
think there was occaſion to mention him. On the 
other hand, it is falſe that they all are filent. Juſtin 
allows a ſon to Ptolomy Philometor, and ſays further 
that Ptolomy his uncle cauſed him to be put to death 


(2) Juſtinus, lib. (2).; The learned Allatius has not taken notice of 


38. cap. 8. this: he will have it that the diſciple which Suidas 


aſſigns to Ariſtarchus muſt be the ſecond Ptolomy 
Exergetes: Cajus (Ptolomei Philometoris) flium ſecun- 
dum Ever getem erudiit Olympiade CLV, ut Suidas tra- 
(3) Leo Allatius, dit (3). I. e. Whole ſon, ¶ Prolomy Philometor”s ) the 
de Patria Homeri, a ſecond Evergetes, he taught in the 1 56th Oly mpiad, 
page 103, 104+ „ as Suidas lays.” That s a miſtake : the ſecond Pto- 
lomy Evergetes was the brother of Ptolomy Philome- 
tor, and not his fon. Voſſius was not miſtaken when 
he thought that Ptolomy Philometor made choice of 
Ariſtarchus to be the Prece of his ſon Ptolomy 
(4) Voſſius, d Lathyrus (4): he ſhould have known Ptolomy Lathy- 
Poetis Greci:, rus, or Lathurus, was the fon of the ſecond Ptolo- 
page 07: Note my Evergetes. What Suidas obſerves, that Ari- 
chap. of the 1 ſtarchus was the diſciple of Ariſtophanes the Byzan- 
book de Hiſloricis tine does not furniſh one objection; | for it is well 
Grects, he fays known that an egregious miſtake is flipped into that 
that the ſecond 
a Byzantium Houriſhed in the 45th Olympiad. It ſhould 
of Philometor. be read in the 145th Olympiad, as Allatius and Jon- 
(5) Jonfius, ds ſius have oblerved (5). Ariflophanis meminit Suidas, in 
Script. Hit. Pbi- quo obiter Librariorum errar in Olympiade notandus eff. 
Ern. Ipſe namgue habet Teyos di xate 11» wi Odvyriceds 
167. . , Cos pu E 
. que Hieronymus Wolphius wertit, Vixit Olympiade 
XLV, cum omnino ſcribendum fit pfui, id et, CXLV 
(6) Allatius, de (6). - 4. e. Snidas mentions Ariſt , in whom, 
Patria Homeri, © by the way, there is an error of the Librarians with 
page 103. regard to the Olympiad to be taken notice of. F 


46 he has it, I'syars d zr TH: 1 'Qavwric de, which 
Hieronymus Wolphius tranſlated, He lived in the 


** 45th Olympiad, when it ought to be written gu, 


that is, 145.” It is under this that the anonymous 
Author of ho 


Arittophanes of Byzantium. The obſervation of Sui- 


das, that the ſame Ariſtophanes was in his youth a 


ducipie of Callimachus is no ways contradictory there- 


to. Mabyryg Kearns y5 xoi Zmedire, he $ pts 


flage of Suidas, where we read that Ariſtophanes of 


deicription of the Olympiads places 


(14) Vitruv, 4: 
He was much eſteemed Acid,. lib. 1. 


He ap- cap. 1. 


plied himſelf exceedingly to criticiſm, and made a reviſal of Homer's Poems, with incre- 
dible exactneſs, but in a manner rather too magiſterial z for ſuch verſes as he did not like 


he 


vice 3 on mai daurt (7). i. e.. The diſciple of Cal- (7) Suidzs i 
„ limachus and Zenodotus, but attended the lectures , Peg dr. br. 
of the one when a young man, and the other when ted theſe — 
« a boy.” A man who flouriſhed in the 145th O. Hane guldn. 
lympiad, might be the diſciple of Callimachus ; for fays he, 44. 
that Poet lived till the reign of Ptolomy Evergetes, 6, e ard 
the ſon of Ptolomy Philadelphus, and we know that?“ _— 
this Ptolomy Evergetes reigned till the end of the 
139th Olympiad. But if Ariſtarchus was the diſci- 
ple of Ariſtophanes the Byzantian, it is better to take 
notice of the ſtate where he flouriſhed, than to place 
him, as Suidas has done, under the 156th Olympiad. 
They who ſhall well confider all theſe things, will 
have ſome trouble to conform to this propoſition : 
Ariftarchus . . . lived in the time of Ptolomy Philadel- 
phus, at the ſame time with Callimachus (8). The (8) Dacier, Re. 
learned Heinſius obſerves, that there are people who - 48. 6 e 
ſay ſo (9); and as he does not cenſure them for it, it „. . So 
may be ſuppoſed that he approved the opinion. He pag. 35 f. of the 
had better have condemned it. Monſr. le Fevre is in Holland edition. 
this caſe rather to be credited than his ſon-in-law : (9) Heinfus i= 
he places Ariſtarchus under the reign of Ptolomy Phi- —— 
lometor (10). See the note [G], where we ſhall prove folio z. 
the truth of this opinion by Crates being contempo- (10) Le Fevre, 
rary with Ariſtarchus. A paſſage of Athenzus has 7e de Peetes 
made it ſeem credible that our Critic lived under Pto- G, F. 7+ 
lomy Philadelphus: it is the place where Athenzus 
relates, that Ptolomy Evergetes was one of Ariſtar- 
chus's diſciples (11). For want of examining the mat- (11) Athen. lib. 
ter thoroughly, one might perſuade one's ſelf that this 2. ſub fnem, pag. 
Ptolomy Evergetes was the fon of Ptolomy Philadel- i, s 
— but it is certain that he ought to be under- (13) hos Bang 
to mean Ptolomy Phyſcon (12), the brother of cond Evergetes- 
Ptolomy Philometor. And indeed Athenzus ſpeaks (13) Pag. 549- 
of one Ptolomy, who was a Writer, and who is ne- — quotes him in 
ceſlarily the ſame with him whom he quotes at the Gal other * 
12th _ (13), and whom he reckons as the ſeventh (14) That into 
King o \ * ſay, a native 
Here — Tome freſh proofs againſt Mr. Dacier's Scepſis, a city of 
opinion. It is certain, that Demetrius Scepſius (14) 1 Serabo b. 
lived at the fame time with Ariſtarchus. This is what 13, pag. 419. 
Strabo teſtifies, zart vey aire pd yryore; Kp vr. (16) Voſſius, de 
xal AgsreNαf, (15), i. e. being of the fame age, Hier. Græcis, 
with Crates and Ariſtarchus.“ Voſſius did not con- Pas. Ben 
ſider theſe words attentively, when he advanced that 222 lid. f. 
Strabo aſſerts, that Demetrius Scepſius was the diſciple num. 84, ſays 
of Crates and Ariſtarchus (16). But this Demetrius bt Demetrius 
was contemporary with one Metrodorus (17), whom 2 — 
Mithridates put to death in the 18 1ſt year of Rome 1%, Tias 
(18). Judge whether a man, who has flouriſhed under , he whom Mi- 
Ptolomy Fhiladelphus, could be contemporary with chridates put © 
this Metrodorus. The death of that Ptolomy happen- death. * 
ed about the go6th year of Rome. Note, one might er * 
collect from — Laertius, that Demetrius was See alſ 25 
older than Metrodorus ; and granting, that nothing Hb. 13. pag: 419, 
can be retorted on me, nor can any one ſay that 1 who does not de. 
prove too much. Note alſo, that a fon of one of nie whether 


: „ Mithridates put 
Ariſtarchus ee death 


60% u 
[#] 


19) He 
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his fat he 
ed Men 
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[ 


ARE 
he treated as ſpurious I Hl. That edition of Homer was » 


00 See the note Very much criticized (h). commented upon Pindar (c), upon Aratus (d), and up 


231 
. * en p A 
very much eſteemed, as well . Y 
ot Der pag. 80, 81. 


151. Poets; and it is not true, that in order to criticize every body, without fear of having the (4) See Voſſius, | 


10) He was cal- Ariſtarchus's —_ (19) was ſtill living, when 


led Ariſtodemus 3 Strabo was of a ſu 
his father, name Lectures (20). 


cd Menecrates, 
had been the diſ- 
ciple of Ariſtar- 
chus, See Strabo, 
lib. 14. P. 447. 
(20) Strabo, ibid. 


words: Si, ut ſcribis, te litteræ non 
ſcito meas non fuiſſe. 


cient age to attend at the publick 
But, as Strabo lived till the reign of 
Tiberius, he could not hear the Leftures of the ſon 


of a diſciple of Ariſtarchus, if Ariſtarchus flouriſhed 


under Ptolomy Philadelphus. 

[B] Such werſes ꝙ Homer, as he did not like, he 
treated as ſpuriqus. ] Cicero teſtifies that in theſe 
t di ſertæ, 
Ut enim Ariſtarchus Homeri ver- 


Jum negat, | quem non probat, fic tu ( Abet enim mihi 
(21) Cicero, E- jacari) foul diſertum non erit, ne putaris meum (21). 
Fa- T 


fiſt. 11. 4 
mil. lib. 3+ pag · 


169- 


(33) Idem, ibid. 
. 9. Epift. 10. 
Page 273, 24 · 


(23) Eraſmus, 
Alag. Chiliade 
1. Centur. 5. 
num. 57+ p. 178. 


24) Auſonjus, in 
Ludo Septem Sa- 
Pientum, circa in- 


itium, pag · 265 


(25) Idem, Epif. 
18. pag. 649. 


(26) Quenſtedt 
K. Virur. 


Wiftrium, p. 433 


i. e. thoſe letters were not elegant, as you write 
«« word, take notice that they were none of mine. For as 
4 Ariftarchus does not allow that to be a verſe of Ho- 
«© mer which he diſlikes; ſo (give me leave to joke) 
«© [ would not have you take that for mine which is 
e not elegant.” To this may be added that other paſ- 
ſage of the ſame Author: Mi, forte ſcire vit, me in- 
ter Niciam noſtrum & Vidium judicem efſe. Profert 
alter (ut opinor) duobus werficulis expenſum Nicie : 
alter Ariſtarchus hos «&4XiG«. Ego tanquam criticus an- 
tiguus, F um, utrum fint res norev, an 
TeapiwetoAnwire (22); 1. e. Unleſs perhaps you have 
« a mind to know that I am judge betwixt Nicias 
« and Vidius. The one (as I ſuppoſe ] publiſhes in 
«© two verſes the expence of Nicias ; the other, Ariſ- 
„ tarchus like, puts the mark of expurgation upon 
« them. I as an ancient Critic am to determine 
„ whether they be the Poet's, or ſuppoſititious.” It is 
faid, that Ariſtarchus marked the figure of a dart at the 
ſide of ſuch verſes as he condemned as ſpurious, and that 
from thence it came, that 65xaZw ſignifies to condemn. 
Tranſlatum ab Ariſtarcho, qui Homeri carmina in corpus 
redegit, atque in libros digeſfit, verſus nothos, hoc eſt 

erinos ¶ ſubdititios, qui non videntur ſapere dena m 
illam Homericam, die, id e, minutis verubus præ- 
notatis damnans : contra qui viderentur infignes ac ge- 
nuini e&gopiozos, id oft, flellis illuftrans (23). i. e. 
„% Taken from Ariſtarchus, who reduced the verſes of 
„Homer into a body, and digeſted them into books, 
*,,condemning the ſpurious, that is, the ſophiſticated 
and ſuppolititious verſes, which did not ſeem a- 
o ble to Homer's genius, 62:A/oxeo4, that is, by 
«« little darts ſet before them; and on the other hand 
« illuſtrating thoſe which ſeemed fine and genuine, 
«* &ewpirxzo, that is, by Stars.” Obſerve Auſonius's 
Poem, entitled Ludus ſeptem Sapientum ; where he aſks 
for a rigorous cenſure of his Poem from Drepanius 
Pacatus. He defires to be treated after the ſame 


manner as Ariſtarchus had uſed Homer, and he makes 
uſe of theſe lines : 


Meaonio qualem cultum quæſſtvit Homero 
Cen ſor Ariſtarchus, normaque Zenodoti, 
Pone obelas igitur ſuperiorum ſtigmata vatum, 
Palmas, non culpas efſe putabo meas (24). 
That is, | 
«« Such treatment as did Ariſtarchus give 
«© Mzonian Homer's verſe, may I receive: 
* Or by Zenodotus's rules be try'd, 
And ſtigmatizing obeliſks apply d, 
Againſt what you diſlike amongſt my lays ; 
And I your cenſure ſhall eſteem as praiſe.” 


It is thought that he ſpeaks of Ariſtarchus in the latter 
of thele two verſes : | 


Duique ſucri lacerum collegit corpus Homeri, 
Quique notas ons werfibus appoſuit (25). 

1 t is, 

Who ſacred Homer's ſcatter'd works combin d, 

And to each ſpurious verſe a mark aflign'd.” 


Charles Stephens, Lloyd and Hofman tell us in their 
Dictionaries, that Ælian teſtifies that Ariſtarchus's cri- 
ticiſm was fo juſt, that whenever he had condemned a 
verſe. as not being Homer's, it was treated as ſpurious. 
Alianus tradit hunc tam caftigato fuſe juditio, ut 
Homeri werſus non putaretur, quem ipſe non probaſſet. 
Quenſtedt aſſerts the ſame thing (26). I do — 


lik de Scient, Mathe- 
1 © mat. pag» 156. 


that Ælian does ſay ſo: and if he did he was miſ- 
taken ; for we learn from Athenzus, that this great 
Critic's taſte was often condemned (27): and that (27) ide Athe- 
thoſe have been allowed to be the verſes of Homer, n, G + 
which he had rejected, and that his arguments were Caſaubonum 
laughed at. His aſſurance alone was ſufficient to diſ. item lib. f. pag. 
it his judgment: he determined upon ſeveral oc- 733, 189. ee 
caſions, that ſuch and ſuch verſes of the Hiad ought % Plutarch d- 
to be transferred into the Odyſſey (28). Allatius pg. 66. 
knew very well that Ariſtarchus's criticiſm was often (18) Athen. lib. 
cenſured. He quotes upon that ſubject Athenæus (20), 4. cap. 28. pag. 
Plutarch, and the Scholiaſt on Homer. He tells us, 180. 
that Ptolomy of Aſcalon the Grammarian publiſhed a 1 
book de Ariflarchi correctione in Odyſſea (30), and that — of 1 
Zenodotus of Alexandria was ordered to reviſe Ariſ- nzus. 
tarchus's criticiſm. Zenodotus alter Alex#andrinus ideo (39) Ex Tit 
adeucatur oft, ut de reprobatis ab Ariftarcho Homericis Ns 
carminibus judicium ferret (41). Idem (Suidas) Zug- $5ouut. Suidas 
Fore; ' Adchurdpivg yeummarixeg 6 i Wen Knee apes Te apud Allatium, 
= 2 aber vmwarc - gn And yet he aſ- — bs — Hemeri 
ures us, that antiquity had ſo t a re. 
judgment of Ariſtarchus, that © was noe believed 89 
the verſes which he diſliked were Homer's. Ariftar- 
chi forro judicium aded probavit Antiquitas, ut Homeri 
ger ſus non putarentur, guns iſe non probaret (32). Does (32) Idem, ibid. 
not this ſhew a great error in his judgment? Elias pag. 104. 
Vinetus deſerves much cenſure here. Cujus (Ariſtar- 
chi), ſays he (33), weteres tanti fecerant judicium, ut (33) Elias Vine- 
quem non probaret, Homeri verſum nom crederent. Ita TS 1 Auſonii 
Cicero, Suidas, Eraſmus. i. e. Whoſe ( Ariftarchus's) Sapient _ ; 
judgment the ancients held in ſuch eſteem, that pag. 265. 
* they would not believe a verſe, which he difap- 
«« proved of, to be Homer's. So ſay Cicero, Suidas, 
« and Eraſmus.” It is falſe that Cicero ſays it : he 
only ſays that Ariſtarchus allowed none to be true 
verſes of Homer, but what ſeemed good to him (34). (34) See Cicero's 
Nor does Suidas ſay what Vinetus imputes to him. I Words above, ci- 
can certify the ſame thing for Eraſmus, with — Oy Rp 
to the place from whence I have extracted the afore- 
ſaid paſſage (35). Mr. Saldenus having a mind to make (35) Citation 
me alteration in the words of Charles Stephens (23). 
which I have quoted, has made an unreaſonable blun- 
der. He has not quoted lian, and he has not aſ- 
ſerted that Ariſtarchus's criticiſm was exact: he con- 
tents himſelf with ſaying that that Critic thought it 
ſo. So far all is very well : Charles Stephens is d 
upon a falſe quotation, and no anſwer is made 
t what is very probable, namely that the corrector 
of Homer imagined himſelf a perſon of great abili- 
ties. But here lies the miſchief : from this high opi- 
nion, which he had of his own genius, it is conclud- 
ed that the ancients received none as Homer's verſes, 
but ſuch as pleaſed Ariftarchus. This is a very wrong 
concluſion. Grammaticus ille, qui hoc nomen —.— 
chi) geſſit, tam caſtigato ſe putavit eſi judicio, ut Ho- Ky 
meri — nullus — quem — probaret (36). (55). n 
i. e. The Grammarian, who bore this name (of A. ata 
* riftarchus), thought himſelf to have ſo refined a 
judgment, that no verſe which he diſapproved, 
«© ſhould be allowed to be Homer's.” Thus reaſons 
Mr. Saldenus ; and to prove his reaſoning, he quotes 
thoſe words, where Cicero ſays that Ariſtarchus re- 
jected all ſuch verſes as were not to his taſte as foiſted 


into Homer. This f amounts to no more than 
the theſis itſelf, in of which it was brought. I 


have read in the Commentary of a certain Modern, 
that Ariſtarchus had ne and penetrating a ta- 
lent of — — % commonly called the Pro- 

het or the Diviner, on account of his great ſagacity (37). (37) Dacier, 
1 been ſurprized at not finding the leaſt trace of —— 
this great Elogium in an infinite number of writers, & Flerace, * 
which I have run through in the paſſages where they 371, 372. 
ſpeak of this Grammarian. In ſhort, I have found this 
in a note of Corradus upon Tully's Epiſtles : Hirc illum 
(Ariſtarchum) paurl ixd/Au; Tiarairing d Padies PAdToPe; 
ds To gadles rxuruapmarrivek The r Rita da- 
roles. Athen. J. 14 (38). I have conſulted the XIVth (38) — in 
book of Athenæus; but to no Howlſoever een 14, 


Ciceronis ad 


that be, there is a great difference betwixt this 3 Atricum. lib, . 


tion of Corradus, and that of Mr. Dacier. The 
words only ſignify, that Panetius gave the — 
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like retorted on himſelf, he had the cunning not to publiſn any. thing {0} They which 


ſay that he was contem 
laſted a 


of Diviner to our Ariſtarchus and not that it was the 
ordinary ſtyle of antiquity. 

Note that ſeveral perſons are of opinion that it 
was Ariſtarchus who divided each of Homer's two grand 
Poems into as many Books as there are letters in the 
alphabet, and · that he gave to each Book the name of 
a letter. Plutarchus is. de Homero : Mauem & Ody/- 
fam Homert ab Ariftarcho Grammatico in numerum li- 
brorum diviſam ad ordinem & mumerum Græcarum li- 
terariim. i. e. That the Iliad and Odyſſey of Ho- 
mer were divided by Ariftarchus the Grammarian into 
a number of Books, according to the order and num- 
ber of the Greek Letters. Euſtathius in Iliados « tra- 
dit. Ariflarchum & Zenodotum confuſum amtes Homeri 
opus digeſſifſe in certos libros, eoſque literis * Unde 
non ſolum primus tam Odyſſeæ quam Niadis liber a vo- 
catur, ſecundus 8, & fic deinceps ; verum etiam Fr. 
opus "yo! ware nominatur. Et ſane verum eſt, hane 
per literas diviſionem recentiorem. Nam antiqui nun- 
quam ea uſi, ut patet ex Ariſtotele de Poëtica. Cap. 
(49) Johannes a XXIV (39). i. e. © Euſtathius tells us in his Com- 
Wower de Pay- ©** mentary upon the firſt Book of the Iliad, that Ariſtar- 
maths cap. 18. *, chus and Zenodotus digeſted Homer's works, which 
Page 153, 15+ © before lay in confuſion; into certain Books, and diſ- 
«« guiſhed them by letters. From whence not only 
«© the firſt Book both of the Iliad and Odyſſey is called 
„ a, the ſecond 8, and fo on: but the work it ſelf is 
- « likewiſe named ypdpware. And it is really true, 
* that this diviſion by letters is of later date. For 
* the Ancients never made uſe of it, as appears from 

* Ariſtotle de Poetica Cap. XXIV.” 
FC] It is not true that in order to criticize every 
body, without fear of having the like retorted upon 
himſelf, he had the cunning not to publiſh any thing.] 
Saldenus, under the fictitious name of Chritanus L 
berius, publiſhed a falſity, when he ſaid, Sic Ariftar- 
chus Grammaticus nullos non reprehendebat, nihil ipſe 
(40) Chriſtianus /cribens, ne ab aliis reprebendi pofſet (40). i. e. Thus 
Liberius in Bibli- © Ariſtarchus the Grammarian found fault with every 
N 27. „ beer ary nothing himſelf, left other people 
cen, 2:0: 8 « ſhould find fault with him,” I don't know whe- 
tom. 1. p. 8 1. ther he publiſhed it with the ſame reſtriction, as in 
the work, which he iſhed under his own name 
in 1688. If he did make uſe of them, Mr. Menage 
has not quoted him fairly; ſor he cut off an eſſential 
part of the paſſage which he produces. Theſe are 
Saldenus's words in the work which he publiſhed in 
1688. Sicuti Ariſtarchus Grammaticus eminem mom 
reprebendebat, nibil interim ipſe ſcribens, ne reprehendi 
aliis poſſet, ut nonnulli volunt : licet alii ſint, ac ple- 
rique- quidem qui meavyg« Po ipſum accenſent, ut ſupra 
(41) Guill. Sal- diximus (41). i. e. As Ariftarchus the Grammarian 
denus, de L1611s e found fault with every body, and at the ſame time 
Eg 43- he «« wrote nothing himſelf, left other people ſhould find 


- 


ſaid pag. 13. fa a * 
Ariftarchu ult with him, as ſome people are of opinion : altho 
Otammaticus there are others, and indeed a good many who will 


ſupra mille Com- ©* have it, that he wrote ſeveral pieces, as we have 
mentarios literis 4e ſaid above.” What he ſays concerning the cun- 


conſignavit : he _- f tho D R 
Id have ſaid, ng © © „who in order o cenſure all wri- 

94 — tie ters without fear of a retalliation, publiſh nothing them- 

ſupra oingentos. ſelves, might ſerve as a ſupplement to one of the pages 


(42) See the lat- of my plan (42). To which might be added to theſe 
tr end of the bs py 3 addreſſed to a Journaliſt ; Yet, 
ixth paragraph gf you ' publiſhed any Book g bn cam it 
of = _ would hae. been, well enough : —— — 
2 mo N 1 find that you play with rather too great advantage : 
this. Dictionary. 2 ig 4 Jeſt to flake but a farthing to a guinea; I don't 
(43) Le Fevre, know who would play with you (43). 
. Jaumna- [D] They aubo make bim contemporary with Piſiſtra- 
WN wb tus are groſly miſtaken.) That miſtake is very anci- 
| ent. Allatius recites a long paſſage where one of the 
Commentators upon Dionylius of Thrace relates that 
Piſiſtratus cauſed proclamation to be made throughout 
Greece, that all ſuch as could bring him any verſes 
of Homer ſhould be rewarded for them at ſo much a 
verſe. When he had got together as many as he poſ- 
ſibly could, he ſent for ſeventy Grammarians, de- 
livered each of them a copy of this collection. They 
were told that it was defired, that each of them would 
ſeparately ſet to work, and put theſe verſes into the 


L 


tion. 


with Piſiſtratus are groſsly miſtaken [DJ. His reputation 
long while: Cicero and Horace made uſe of his name to expreſs a very rigid 
Critic [E]. It is ſtill uſed upon the fame occaſion to this day. 


Some. people — to 
im 


beſt order he could. Aſter they had executed this 

commiſſion, they were aſſembled together by order of 

Piſiſtratus, and ſhewed each other what every one 

had done. They unanimouſly agreed in acknowledg- 

ing that the work of Ariſtarchus and that of Zeno- 

dotus merited the preſtrence ; after which they declared 

that the work of Zenodotus ought to give place to that 

of Ariſtarchus (44). This ſtory amongſtothe falſhoods (4.4) Allatius, 
contains this, that Ariſtarchus and Piſiſtratus lived at the 4 Patria lin, 
ſame time. It were eafy to diſcover this falſity : and fag. 93, C,. 
yet the Commentators upon Dlonyfius of Thrace have — me 
perſuaded a great many ple into it. Euſtathius tate enk 

has related it, and after him Genebrard and Jaſon de printed. 

Nores. Read this paſſage of Allatius: Multis alli 

recentioribus fucum fecerunt. Nam Euſtathius in A li- 

adhs idem afſerit. Ol M ewvimna rairy ar lxira- 

Yn, @; Sac, Llacug gare rs r. ARM TEwy pe 

per, 3; wo el R T5 xv pion, wy A- 

evQairg Ati gag, © er late Lud db re. Et inferius : 

Ts & @rwyyiaau T1» Owits molnow oxideoSiras dpyny 

iTonioare KiraiFeg 6 Ns. EN d, Paciy, aur,» 

T%puToAMs of Tv} 16 Kade. % make rd, indy vio 

Toujorarrs Y A G df a; Owngme) 

g, ws arwrige tin. Gilbertus Genebrardus Chron. 

lib. IT. Piliſtrati juſſu Ariſtarchus Homeri rapſodi- 

am recenſuit, & in 24 partes pro numero elemento- 

rum diſtribuit. Jan de Nores in artem Potticari 

Horatii, Ariſtarchus miro quodam acumine caſtigabat 

veterum ſcripta, atque ideo colligendis Homeri verſibus 

præpoſitus fuit. In quibus vides miros Anachruniſmo. 

Primus, qui Ariftarchum ſub Piſiſtrato collocat. Secun- 

dus, qui Cinerbun Chium aſſerit primum Homeri Poefim 

di recitaſſe. Cum uterque poſt Piſiſtirati tempora 

F 5" 4 — enim, ff . hae — "a 

in Nemeon, od. II. ſub Olympiade ſexageſimd nond apud 

Syracuſas Homeri carmina $exw9hes (45). i. e.“ They (45) Allatius, & 
* have impoſed upon many other moderns. For Eu- Parrid Homeri, 
<« ſtathius in the firſt Book of the Iliad aſſerts the ſame P*s- 96, 97. 
thing. But the Grammarians, ſays he; put it together 

* by the command, as it is faid, of Piſiſtratus the 
„ Athenian tyrant, and corrected it as they thought 
«« proper; the chief of which was Ariſtarchus, and 
«© next to him Zenodotus. And a little after ; But Ci- 
* nzthus the Chian was the firſt who to recite 
the ſcattered Poetry of Homer. But they who fol- 
«« lowed Cinzthus debaſed it various ways, and mixed 
* amongſt it a great many verſes of their own. For 
which reaſon the Books of Homer were corrected 
* as we faid above. Gilbert Genebrard in his 
* Chran. B. 2. tells us, that Ariſtarchus reviſed the 
*© rhapſody of Homer at the command of Piſiſtratus, 
and divided it into twenty four parts according to 
the number of the letters. Faſon de Nores obſerves, 
* that Ariſtarchus corrected the writings of the 
*« Ancients with a ſurprizing ſagacity, and for that 
«« reaſon the care of collecting Homer's verſes was com- 
* mitted to him. Wherein one may ſee ſurprizing 
« Anachroniſms. The firſt, which places Ariſtarchus 
* under Piſiftratus. The ſecond, which aſſerts that 
«« Cinzthus the Chian was the firſt who recited the ſcat- 
*« tered Poems of Homer. When they both flouriſhed 
«« after Piſiſtratusꝰs time. For Cinzthus, if we believe 
„ the Scholiaſt of Pindar in Nemeon, od: 2. recited 
« Homer's verſes at Syracuſe under the 6gthOlympiad.” 
[E] Cicero and Horace made 10 of bis name to c 

preſs a very rigid Critic.] Conſult the oration againſt 
Piſo, you will there find theſe words: Verum tamen, 

iam te non Ariſtarchum, ſed Phalarim Grammaticum 

3 qui non notam apponas ad malum ver ſum, ſed 
Poetam armis perſequare, ſeire cupio quid tandem iſto 
in verfu reprehendas, Cedant arma toge (46). i. e. (46) Cic. Orac. 
„ However, fince we do not take you for Ariſtarchius, #* L. Fiſnem, 
„but Phalaris the Grammarian, who do not ſet your F. 3 

„% mark againſt a bad verſe, but perſecute the Poet 

* with your arms, I defire to know what fault it is 

* that you find in that verſe, Cedant arma thee.” 

The ſame Orator declares, that he was afraid of the 

ſcratches of his friend Atticus. Noftrum opus tibi pro- 

bari læter : 10x quo n ihſa poſuifti, que mihi florenti- 

ora ſunt viſa tus judicis. Cerulas enim tuas minia- 
6 tulas 
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him a chdughe which others aſcribe either — Kpevites {'F} He had « 
2 — —k —äâñ ̃ — — died in the 

ſeventy two years. He was grown dropfical, and found no bet- 
3 * eee n . from his 
ene, ie äs 12. 1K N — 3 
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b. 


ha grow conteſt a Poets 
Articum, Ib. ich the Fas 2 words gf Suidas (55) Suides, i 
Epiſt. 10. * virgin have ſet . impl 1 2 Tyrs TW 5 pager e. 
cc to me ſeem the more beautiful for yi t 3 e e (a6) (56) lderh, ibid; 
is, 
y of to ſigni- url of tp 28 
fy che cenſures, a reader mark in the I Is 38 Colagbors 
margin of any Bock. and the Corule Miniatuls of the As this Crates Mallotes was contemy A 
b. which I ſp of. Atticus then was one of and well known to the Kin P "= a | 15 
> faithful Hiend, who examine with y the ight judg Sie" wad. 19 who puted 1 
— of their friends. To ſhew this, Cicero at different times wi 2 On this occaſion 
calls him his Ariſtarchus. Duid multa f mu hunc it is worth the while to notice that Suidas gives 
m ego Varie meis  orationibus, m tn A. ſirname of Perganitnian to the adverſary of Ariſ- 


nge, de flamma, de ferro wo tarchus. Perhaps he is miſtaken'; for they who cite 
nn By The Crates of Pergamus do not repreſent him to us, near 
E i ves of Hauer dent i b y of ſo mich a ee gen., 
* 4 41. it 


| it is oertain that Grammar was the principal 
: EFT MY jr ett, op a9 in, Crates Mallotes. Read but this paſſage : 1 re 
Vir bum & prudens ver. ſus reprebendet inertes, tum opinamur . ſiudium Grammatice in cd — 


_  Calpabit durus; incomptis_allinet arm, Crate! Mallu 44 iftarchi equals, 3 
| HF, . :; ambitioſa recidet ab Attalo r. 8 hon Pumcum, | 
Ornament i dare * 4 "infer, Bri mortem, 3 | 
"= e act mt. _.  lapfus in clace foramen crus fregs et, per. anne Agi.  fos) 
Fier Ariftarchus : nec it Cur ego amicum = finiul & waletudinis tempus plurimas 8 ann 
48) Horat. de endam in a 3 etit aſſedut diſſeruit; at exe uit 
2 Pic, | * mg is, JE 3.09 A — mc ian (5g. 1 i. e. «c| Crates 2 5 Sueton. dt 


Ariſtarchus was, as we — the firſt a * 
cc the ſtudy of Grammar into the city, 
« hd bei ſent frou King, Attalus to the Senate be- 

_ « twixtthe and third Punic war, about the time 
* of the death of Ennius, when he had flipt into 
f j « the hole of a bog-houſe on the mount Palatine, 
« And tell you what you muſt correct, and why: and broke his leg; during the whole time of his 
4 
« Critique indeed, or | | e embaſly and indiſpoſition,. he very okien. gaye lec- 
* Mine honeſt friend for ſuch ſmall toys as theſe? -« tures, 15 diſcourſed thereon 1 cr a fiiduity, 
e's 
2 


k 
E 
5 


Creech. „ and was an example worthy our imitation 
N I n tes that this "ee of Vairo is 
V Some my FREY to him 4 thought, abb underftood : Crates mbilis Nan 
others aſcribe either to Theocritus, or Ifocrates.] They | po homine acutiſſims, qui re * Ii 
relate ſaying of Ariſtarchus: I cannot æurite as wn mis dreads: heil Hibreis contra lam e 
(49) Dacier's I would, and I will not wurite as I can (49) See Ari chum «ft nixus 6, i, e. Crates a (60) Vatro, dt 
_ iſle « Ln _ Mr. Dacier has ſaid upon theſe words of Horace: eee, who eſpouſed the * 8 8 e 
i quantum cuperem poſſem Hitherto none 1 a man of very great acuteneſs, w 1X 21h lib. 
- be, 8 3, ol the writers, whom I 98 , 222 * conening i rity : in theſe books he bore — 
Tx Ep. me to the original: my ſearches have been ſtill more *©* hard and Ariftarchos.” If Varto Hi. Gree. pag. 
2+ ver. in vain in thi reſpe@t than with regard to Ariſtarchus \ ory place of Crates Mallotes, it is probable 347. Several Au- 
being deemed a Prophet. It is that which, makes me Ra FOR ths 6a fir hb athens I mc that" Wakes 


ily wiſh that Mr. Dacier, and ſeveral others who Crates Mallotes, and not Crates of Pergamus, Was the xj.11oies was a 
. I do 9 


k uoting = e th 1 F 
that the and vorld, for whoſe uſe their criticizin . © of Chronol e 
la think: that 8 F e tes Mallo- 


too much the air of the Author, the learned world, tes came to Rome, in the name of King Attalus, about 

and the univerſity ? Bat I don't know how to believe the time of Ennius's death. The of that Poet 
51) It is faid in that fuch a MM. as the | T happened in the 585th. of Rome. But at that 
Suite du Me- ave | w Wber 1 7 that reigned at ergamus was called Eumenes. . 
nagiana, pag. 6. body hs dag in the- 56th, and died in the 590th 
of the Holland ie js that h ne, avi cation of his fen, and the 
Count” in the Wü has walus. 80 that if Crates Mal- 
midſt of Pleaſed F 


F 
- 
= 5 
7 
[5 


= But this that he made that voyage about the ti . 
doping at lad Wad in us 8 - tha nius died. But Suetonius fi 
three hours a day aſked Why he did | withal ta confirm the opi Tf hoe that mb A | | 
a: 7 can. Fr Ba v1 gerede, rs Kim, as 150th Olympiad (61). . Enfobius and Suidas are, of that (67) That an. 
21. ier being at the table of Nicocreon King of Cy- Voſlius has not followed Shetonins : for def wy. of he von 
eognoſe, ſeipfos „Was deſired to. bear in the converſation; ing that Ariſtarchus and Crates Mallotes were contem- - 


| 2 9 62) U de 
a * and what — 1 the diſciple of. ys 2 Go — 


„ 624 A rv ede 96%; r 
(3) Plutarehs, ($3): is often putz me in mind. of that thought the 


oo of „* I was-never_ deſirous of pleafin . L r reſpet 3. 
51 F. « pulace 3 for TY 6 A 882 . * 5 matic pi which was tranſlated by Ennis, and which 
Hand, called. the Achilles, of. Ariftarchus; | 


> mpoſi- 

9 1 4 . 4 3 32 
13. / 

(54) —_ border puke gue populus, * 2 AY g * 


29. pag. 21g. ; 
Vor. II. 


— 


ARAI | 


| bh ke inen Snopourhols ubs ie erh dun- 


ſchool no is than en dee, 
Aided in their great finplicity. Hie: w cha name of his father was ſold; but chr (-) Pg, 
Acheniarsreceemed him (e). I ſhall have ſomething wo ſay againſt | Moreri I. booſt om fats i 
4 : 
i ee e Ws, 59 nel on Veto ov oo nas regrt23)79 rent Anna tir 103 
lit, dicebatur pris Ariſtarchi. Meminit «jus them, ſome of whom were Philoſophers, others Poets, 
63) Plautus in P/autys (63). At fic non 1 Grammarians, Orators, Kc. (71). 50 Dicg-n, 
rologo Penuli, 420 ab co e ad 1 + i. — N did Ak, dene live at the ſame tim; re Cert. in Vitis 
—_—_ 4 bin old alich Eninius aerated "hot country; What then can be! to the ee ts 4.) 


te yas called "he chilles of Ariftarchus. Putt Pat 
of it, but it was called > for no other dhe 
«© becauſe it had been corrected by him.“ "This 5 beds was "he pn Philoſopher. So that the molt na- 
miffake: That piece was a tragedy eas the "tural ſenſe of 4 5 words, is, that Ariſtarchus was 
Tegan, who was contemporary with Euripides. "See cont! ith that Cynic : but that is Very file; 


er e that Ariarchus fovriſhed Py 
The moſt famous of all the Cra- 


there is a 8 diſtance « time betwixt the one a 

e en Gele 4 tet forty _the echer (52). This, nite does bot touch on x (72) Dig Lawn 
— num. 1 He may be feckoned as the Head of wa who has aid that Crates Mallotes was conterg lb. 8. nun- 

1563. p. 103. n Sed, Seck, * m is Words of Varro ** 1 Ariſtarchus; 3, for mere were few. men of ON: thr) 
| quitur ae 929 us, # 1 N Hint ner- ; 8 time, but what, knew i in | What Acuriſhed 2 

5) Varo d. 55 ): Hoc in . ab 427 time Ariſta lived. III. T'do hot believe that any the 1 15h Olym. 

325 Latins, ft — 1 (66). See oe the E Aallerles of 5 Hays that this Grammarian "\ Wrote nine bioks of piad. 

lid. 7- pag. 96. rodicts (67). rs from Suidas, that the School Correction, of the Thad an OA. It 18 f C 


I rates 
6 ms pry of Arif ful ſeveral Ages fs ment Mallotes, at Sate eg „ as Vollius Nr 
ag. 114. W c 
1 ſpall baue ſomething to fe ſerves (74), eng eg Khoo 

2 2 51. Ie has fuſſered 15 75 be miſled Wee Voſſius. IV. It is falſe, that res Lath 70d Was ee, > 

fe. When he faid that Ariſtarchus was of A (69). the fon of Ptolomy Philometor I believe chat pag. * 

(68) Suidas, % II. Nothing can be more trifling, than to obſerve after all it is true, chat ouf Ari us Was eng in 

2 Pete, 4 that Ariſtarchus was \cotemporary with Crates (o). the 158th Olympiad; bur fince Enſebius and Silas 

eri: Gracis, That is explaining one obſcure . * another more make him flouriſh in 22 Sch, th is rol: Gen quld (75) ldem, 4 
pat: 67. obſcure, ob/cturum 22 T have been ſe- be taken adtice of. a All 


Eu- # Grac's, cap, 
Eden. Ver Crates's : Di Laertius reckons up ten of ſebius the Haring pet hin . b 18. page 119. 


0 | An the ſon of Apollo and Cyrene [A His article has been very i mper- Is ooh, 
_ ſectly give n by Moreri, who has confined himſc ** us: I Phat in purſuing 3 


> Euridice the! wife of Orpheus, he was the cauſe of her being ung to death by a 0 t: 
(0), thi Ah; That the Meets revenged on Ariſtæus, deſtroy 8 his bees : III, 988 A 


of Virgil's 


Gergics. made a ebe of N ay * Ine his ys ( . W, r * nd out the feeret of 
1 Sas Wen, ' extratTir tg 
"TA t L Ando at Cont Thi 3s 5 the 45 ak 


| Li AD bn He adds, 
the general tradition : "few of that 2 7 . 


| the Gods and men modeſty op- 
"thei amongſt the Able w 8 are for tenxin than poſes a an over-haſtineſs, wherewith any 
that. 81 alledges anocher: R. — 1 the firſt offer at enjoy ment, and to 
Greeks aſſure us, ſays that Arifteeus was the or explain himſelf in PP. td Ya. oe 
Bacchus. He adds, A ng 3 FL 
| in the teniple of that. Deity. Quid ? he add . "Kalb e d a N 
himſelf to Verres, ex ad Liberi /imulacrum Arifteei Terre Ames cud; 4 | 
os non Tus 5 60 palam 8 eft ?_. 1 the i. nd "Mo þ angab, & EN ; 4 | 12 
ve | » ut Græci ferun Li i filins, Arcen e Ke Tuxth To ware Wes (7). J * 
rad * und cum Li gets d illos vedem” erat in bt r % than (7 | . 


(1) Cicero in temple conſecratus (1). i. e,“ What? Is the image of * ted ig YO Tas 
rem, On. 9. Ariftzeus , openly taken away from the temple of «ok if the firſt OM; bor enjoyment be | 


Sf. „„ ** Bacchus without our order? . . Ariſteus, Wh, « over-blantly urged.” rr l 
& 26" . the Greeks elle "1 is fald tö be the fon” of "Bac- e rg en 
cho, and inventor of oil, , as by them pee « To conclude, W hi it is by a vikble ſet 
in the fame temple. with his Father „of your great civility, that you honour me fo, far as 


*«<*chus.” In arigther bock he adheres' to the moſt com- * to aſk me the queſtion: You, w who kaje all thi 
mon opinion; he fays that Apollo was the father of <* aſk me whoſe daughter this, damſel 1s,” This is 
Ariſtæus. id? Arift tus wi aliuæ dicitur inventor the ſenſe of Pindar ; "do not pretend to ive a verbal 
(2) Idem, dc Na- ee fins (2) ? I. e. Vhat ? Ariſtæus the Toh tranſlation ; it is enough for me to ſhew 41 meaning. 
4 Deorum, f o, Who is os 8 diſcovered the olive - But if this be what he means, who can ſee Without 
Wes cap. 18. = & tree? Let us ſpeak indignation the liberty that a, certain French Writer 
ter of feus X 1 takes, who makes him f. 3 15 it lawful for 


Pindari, Ode neus A eue | me to look at her? May T rage 10 e 6 
, the earth; Peneus e e „ her ? Shall not I be too bald, if 1 Vol = 
433+ 2 e e i E her fair hand, ind cp eben mou one of thoſe | 
(4) dem, ibid. r good cheer (4; did not love to fl N « damaſk roſes which I ſee there painted? But the 
Fag- 434. in the morning (5). . huor- Centaur, ſmiling thereat, anſwered him is this 
(5) T n ovy- ing, and made a great ſlaughter of wild t A- * manner: A chaſte love, 1 7k ought alwa $ to / 
— 4 poo naving Te with her at a time, When "the -d.-. «© be ſecret, | and the fair lex, amongſt th he Seh 
3 ſingle combat with a lion, aſked Chiron w ** and mortals, do not grant their favours 10 the 

Wand « { of the world. That is andoubtedly ths naſe 


Nazugs, fimerre Was, and whether it would or be ight a 


2 0 on hers, and lye with her ? * ou have juſt now 2 Wich fo foes 
4 0.4 | | tho" gr e oY : „ s chaſte han our RY vi 
ad „ a7 + have had ſo much reſpect ; and it is more win 

waa warde Nah 6. 1 Pr tt on 3 4 your 'own good manners than 5 This tha 

oe OS ” * 'H ju xat is Ni en behave with ſo much modeſty W tranſ- (8) Notes upon 

(6)Idem, ibid. | , * Kar- Py. Thiay (6)'; ; 1 lain contradicts the ret not con. the , leute, 

Pag- 437% < 060 hu e's, ns, ſiſtent in its falſities; for f it. 1 ep a A. Virgil, tranſlated 
Is it lawful to 1775 my illuſtrious hand on her ? and pollo did not ſpeak bis mind bluntly, in a delicate 7 

_ *©..crop from its beck that delicious flower!“ H = chaſte manner, Chiron's anſwer is ridiculous — ab, 29 


bh” Ictoty, wo. 009 e e os 
Chiba beginning to anſwer to the laft queſtio Cyrene, And 4 
eſents that lovers ou fe ol Teber ere Keoty 

| js, kind and gentle expreſſions, which may per- _= 


N e . N +4 4a 441 
, - 
Q.. 


1 * 


0 Pi 
9. Fx 
43 4 


LT © 


ART 


extracting boneys and of mating ail, and cheeſe A. There were a great many other: things. tb 
ER 
| | ia where the city of was built; that he was! t up by the nym 

* ing to Thebes, he there married Autonoe the daughter of Cadmus; that by her he 
— hoes torn in pietes by his own > that after the loſs of that ſon: he 
conſulted the Oracle of Apollo; chat by reaſon of the anſwer which was made him with 
regard to the honours that he ſhould receive in the Iſland of Cea, he tranſported Himſelf 
thither [CJ]; that a peſtilence raging throughout Greete, he offared m 
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Scholia ſt 
Apallonii in lib. 


age of the ſame Poet (24) Apolion. 
oil (25). He ſays in 3 
taken to improve Agri - er, S. Sf. 
gained him all the glory (35) 177 ibid. 


- 
. 


Fn etiam hunc ig m vit mortalis HFonoveni 1, 


15 


the ſhorteſt Dem mibi vix um & pecudum cuſtodia folers 
i 1 , anti extuderat, - tt matre, relinguo (26). (26) Virgi 
Fer. 
They the con- ©* For thee, inhuman patent, I muſt leave 34% 
(10) Compare clufion (10), and id like Boreas, ha * What ſhort-liv'd honours I from men receive, 
the 4th Scene of „b wis eff (11) ; 1, e. greeable to me..“ „ ele and the laborious plougli 
the Preciewſes i-\©yrene conceived and brought forth oar Artus. Note, I thy induſtrious jon will ſcarce allo 
SOA — 15 6 ry M wg . rol £1. By gry 1 * He is is of the ae whom Virgil invokes when 
5 i an anci | 
ver. 690, dition (14). It is for that reaſon, that we may ſay going to write upon Agriculture: 128 
(72) Virgil. that Friſchlin was highly 1 in blaming Boccace, | | | % "oP 
jag got > and not mage =. hey That affirmed. Canſtat Et cultor ne morum, cui pinguia Ceæ rut 3 
alſs Servius on © mn refe ſcrigiie Bocatium J. 7. Geneal. c. 28. dum Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci (27). (25) Idem, ibid.” 
the 317th verſe afferit "Cyrenem onal ©; blew (15), i.e KB Tel 7, lib. r. ver, 14% 
2 © plain that Boccace 1. 7. c. 28. has written i And thou, for whom the Cean. ſhore ſuſtains _ _ | 
(13) vin. cap. «© what is untrue, when he aſſerts rene was © Thy milky herds, this grave tbe . 
(14) Scholiaft, the of Peneus. Apollonius fi that Dryden. 


and that ſhe had reſolved upon Oppian (28), Nonnus (29), che Scholiaſt on Pindar, (28) Oppian. 
but Apollo, who carried on Apdllonius, &c. in making him the inventor Onez. lib. 4. 
keep her virginity (16). of thoſe things which I have ſpecified. The reader 139) om 

n and ef will find by and by ſome paſſages on that ſubject. * 
Di Siculus relates, that is one that makes the city of Athens his native | 
of the Nymphs, who nurſed Oleum & trapetas Hriſteuws Athenienſs. Idem 
curdling milk, of preparing ing bee-hives, The word rapetas ſignifies mill-Rones to (30) Plin. Eb. . 

was the who com · olives (31). e muſt not forget that he cap. 56. p. 99. 

| t the Silphizm. This is what an ancient wri- (32) Varro, de 
ter quoted by the Scholiaſt e e re ik 


- 


grateful, (32), as you may ſee in pag. 356 of 's Coi- (32) K e 
him mentary on Solinus. een ifga- 
„ Note, that Juſtin ſays (33) that Cyrene being im- — . — | 
(17) Diod. Sicul. 28 by Apollo, à Des repleta, had four Tons, n 
4- cap. $3. mius, Ariſtæus, Authocus, and 1 us (34). 80 (33) Lib. 13. 
hr Ode that he has made two men of s's two, fir- cap. 7. 
(18) Pindari, "uo" Tae A Ĩ53 0) It ould be 
9. Pythior, pag. infant, names (351 N | — 
A1 | having [CI He tran bimſelf into the Iſland of Cea.) (3% I Ve, 
found out in prepar- The Greek of Diodorus Siculus has it d Ks mow, 4. — 
ing honey raiſed thoſe winds, and a littis aſter i, 75 Ks. Rhodomanus tranſlates it zi, lib. 7. c. 
ä firnamed Jupiter in Co Infulam, and in Co, This tranſlation perplexes 10. pag. 330. 
(19) Scholiaſt. Ariltzeus ( and Nomias (20). the readers ; for it leads them to believe that the G Wow 
Apollon. in Ar- "The firname a N. Nn Hiſtorian ſpeaks of the Iſland of Cos, the country of 
bee, lib, 2. ver. care of cattle,” and that of Agreus by reaſon of his the great Hippocrates, and not the Iſland of Cea, as the 
(a0) Apalion, application to hunting ( Here'-is a .curious au- other writers make it in treating of Ariſtzus. Neverthe- 
Argon. lid. 4. ity relating to this application: Thoſe aue catch leſs let us be aſſured that. he fpeaks of the Iſland of 
ver. 1218. men- wolves and bears with pit: full. and » offer their Cea, and that che text ought to be corrected by put- 
tions a temple of deworions to Ariſfaut, becauſe be was the firſt abe found ting Ki» in the fend of Ke (36), whether it were that (36) It is the 
22 ave" the method of itching, them in gins, and /pringes. the rules of contraftion allow to ſay indifferently Ks thought of Voii- 
in Pindarum, Ode It is a paſſage of Araict's Platajch ; here is the ori- or Kl, when treating of this Iſland (37). Let us > — 
9. Fyebiar. pag. ginal : Aera I Am doacivis d pies. X0bi * take heed to theſe words of Diodorus, ae , Kü , — 
ot Test Adee tals "Apidos 3; apres See ee innate wed ria, i, e. ©* concerning honours amongſt the Ceans (47) And not 
(22) Plutarch ia Wag (22). The Scholiaſt on Apollonius does not give A They ſhew plainly that he does not mean 4 Cos as 
ts, p. 757. the ſame explication of the etymology of the two fir- to, ſpeak of the Iſland of Cos. Howſoever that be, *bodomanus has 
757 | XP g | Wen : At tranſlated it. 
names. He deduces that of Nomius from this, that let us inſtance ſome writers who have aſſerted, that (48) 1 FIR 
Cyrene had to do with Apollo during the time of her Ariſtzeus fixt his abode in the Iſland of Cea, and begin Salinafius on Se- 
being a She ; that of Apreus from the a with. the Commentary of Servius on theſe words of zu; pretends, 


lairs being wandel in the midſt of the fields. He Virgil: 


adds that, according to others, - the etymology comes  _ . 
from Ariſtzus's having taught the Shepherds Agricul- E“ cultor nemorum, cui pinguia Cea, W. 

ture. Ain xa} No wer, ſays he, To pot irs i "AYE pn the N n 2 
zu 75 d Aον 6 A, NA 5, ors ae. Which we had above (39). Ariſtæ invocat, id eft, (39) Citation 
on . of 5, Ot: wid ard Tos Wypous lies. rei Apollinis & Cyrenes filium, .. . . . bic (ut eliam 8 2 (7%. 

„ . — N * TY . , N 5 1 — þ | 4 
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chat evil to ceaſe; chat 
from whence wich à fleet which his mother” 
there he choſe 2 
ed ſrum thente their a pon ſavage 
Iflands;; chat the largeneſs'of tie 
ſtay ———— Wwe 
— 
the olive trees; — ny 
chus to the myſteries of the Orgia, 


that he cultivated char 

1 'of Mm to 
crops, E the cattle, *%bh 

the inhabirams. ——— 1 oh: hes 

as a God, ànd principal 

Þ be pak Jun Tse, that he was | 

and that in the familiarity 


5 ARL | 


haying left his SETS Wee II to Lyb 


mim, k 


failed for Sardinia — vo Moen 4 125 
— cate that 


hs e Be pc 


thoſe” wha&raltivircd 
adtnittkd by Bac- 
which he had with him he 


learnt a great many things profitable to human life z that having dwelt _ time near 


Mount Hiemus, de diſa and chat not only the ba e vf that country, 
4 5 Taken & * but Hkewiſe the Grerks decreed him divine honours 055 Moreri's obferyarion, that Diodo- 
— r rus Siculus mentions andther. Ariſtzus Bath chapter 2 the 4th book, is wrong z. * 2 | 


84. and the 


* by 7 0 
2 2077 


fins docet) poft A 2 canibus e Pr 
Thebas ws & Ceam i 77 tenuit. primo adi 
(40) Servius in hominibas vacuem (40). I. e. invokes Ariſtzus, chat 
js the ſon of Apollo and Cytene. . This man 45 Salluſt 
ver. 14. » aflfo tells us) after his ad parker — 
ge? — kh the firſt 
« of the Iſland of Oe, wg then was u 
« ed,” Apollonius elle us, chat Arilizzus — 
been invited 5 the inhabitants of the ,. to put 


— rea From Na nth 


A Ta „ 
w is 0: Ki. — 
cries (41 

nag Al: - That is, 


(44) us "ay 


cc He haviog left Phrhia by the commend of Als fs 


72 
«© ther went to dwell Os, bs get together a 
«« company from Parr * 
een teres 
(42) Schol. A- Tm Toy 1 E we). ſee 1 in the nate 
pollon. in lib. 2. [J, that ed laws for the worſhip 
ver. 500. 2222 8 . ma Atacinus gave 7 account in 


e 


„ realy. * thither, ide 5.5 om bf 
. ee {#0} ere er ir havin offered ſacrifice to Jupiter Icmæus. 
I The winds and violent heats. which occaſioned the mor- 


22 9K bs Aida being dead, the inhabitants 
ol the T of Cea obeyed the oracle, which com- 
f | d them to rank him in th number of the Gods, 


| of he bis * 


e of the earth (44). Fm 5 
(43) - e ea 3 
de Talg. 


ili, libero tap. ing the winds ; and to eel mera * be * 
0. Fg 350. 6 by raiſing the wind; for this is che Wa way 155 
cient traditions ; 148 contradicts another; the one 
gets ſuch. particulars, as. are the Arad ones. * 
other 1 not forget. leat mar 
teach ws 4 that by pr 3 ee e wit 
Health: but thoſe who * know bes * 


1 e obſerve that the wind ceaſed ; 


9 more Row them e 
D 48 | are to now: Will not ou t the 
; : 44 a, in 15 and that a favourable one 


ceeded it. eQion of a paſſage of Hera- 

: Rae, Which 1 Wes * d, in maſius; Appears to me 

be poſitive chat it ig origi hat 

e of the iſland of Cea had . its riſe 
e Wi ep Sue Sura, e Sd Au 7 To 2 trag 

it, p. 20. j. e.“ When there hap a devaſtation both of 

* Balena Ce — of the blaſts of the 


1 * * Nr of it A Aas frü- 
1 oero.T ITY. i, . iter 
(45) Salma. 4 75 to 1 the Feten winds dis f N * "Bk 


Selin. p. 144. r to what I have to fay in the 
[P] From Lybia he ſailed for ade 4 — ll 


chapter contain what I have juſt been ſaying. I am ſurpri 
no notice has beet taken by: ee the which bed one wo wget th 


inci inal ta. th 


*of Authors, uk groan of 
not forget the 2 

of the — nor his 

N [ i ner rnd 4H daught Fs 


is aan Sade be enn mode 
Lede aſter ON N of Actron, and next wen 


1 ** his TW, Yo DR -4 Seo 4 
m ſuch a ae kr Leet 9 


Greece, oh he went to Tec 
ſtant countries 7): It was 9 Fr: Ts, 
that he condu Colony 5 3 
that Dædalus, havi * ka 15 of 
Crete, + joined himſe Sik EE 2 this Co- 
lony (48) OP olutely refutes that. 
was contem pus King of Thebes (49); 1 
he could | ny wi O 5 goxreſſ 
Ariſtæus the ſon-in-laàW of | 
be, here are ſome very K 
rr ſays, that a party of Lybians l 
in Sardinia, and united 
natives of the country, before * went thither : * F. 332. 
but Ariſtotle relates that 1 Was the firſt, who 


Fong SB for a great. itn large a 5 8 60 5a), Ariſtotel. ae... 
nut Bochart, . mai Ins i . 
of Ariltzus is a fable 5 an 2 * Ayſeutt, Q. 
LEE Arcadia a! onc Kiter prinifa Ke. 55 2 
tens. ] It is for that rea ſon irgil the Geagraph., Sore. 
ſurname of Arcadius, when 8 W Part a. lik, 2. 
producing new bees: 75 3% & 63% 
ee 6” Aveadii 25 "97 aj num „ 
dab, e a or ee 
| * 
— Thi fn 2. . the reps CORY = 
* a, of old. ĩmpart * 
vu * fon 1% he flock A bis hive # L 
0s Hf Ke paid e © os 
vn. A eee IRET + wy 
b That d. art. FIR s. "invention, and need 
him to nh Ai as Jupiter in Buh Pot ea 


(Cea) reliti, cum Dedal ad Sardinian traxſfitum 
Huic opinioni Pindarus 22 gui cum ait Cea 


infulg in Arcadiam migraſſe ig vitan 7, N. 
1 Arcadas þ ; itur, quod „ gued drive ge wh — 
apes de cant reparari (53) I. e. erwaxds (; 31 Servins iz 


« hav left it (Cea), be dc ich Drs C. ic. lib. 1 
| oe bet 3. beg waht —— 
* that Fn 1 7 20 


indar contradicts, who {ays, w. 34+ 
17218475 — 

15 as jupiter 
1 Ooty 5 r 
＋ 9 loft =) 1 55 gives ar | 
great om in Arcad eite his words 
8 Rl Ic is F as Mer. Llo f 


erts, that A 
dia into the I | | 
1 N from Salmaſius (54). 

ſhall not omit the Aftronomical difceve 
is UI, ed ' art To conſider the 1 20 Ta 3 
* in. a f. cial manner, . one might 
jbutes to Ariſizus the firſt Urry of the Colt hoe 


but the) who read with attention, may eaſily obſery 
that de — 


of the riſing of ſtar. 4ri 
in Arcadid las regnaſſe, CEP Dog 'S& 15 


mollis * & laftis ad coagula hominibus tradidifſt, 
folftitiale/que 


has Sta Salmac ig 
bag, 99 


(55) Joſt 
14- cap» 7 
313, 314 


6 
» oy: N 
of Mr. ( 


en ghis f 


(59) 
Pap: 


411 


rr eee 


(55) Juſtin. Ib. 
i;. cap» 7+ Page 
4173, 314 


«« that he firſt taught men the uſe of bees and 

„ and the of curdling milk, and that 

«« found out the Solſtitial riſe of the ſtar.“ The moſt 
able Critics have remarked that it ſhould be read, 
ther 2 ortus Sideris, i. e. the rifing of 
« Solftitial St: +,” or Solftitialeſque ortus Sirth 
5) %: the *« Solftitial rikag of Sirius 405 Both theſe 
in Vartorum j ive us ſtar, as pretend. is 
29 EAG e 
nps raffte. tens; for this reaſon, the heats of the Dog-ſtar 
there a peſti 


to. 
in deal) laws che nf of Gel, unt belle om 
to Jupiter: he offered ſacrifices to that Deity ; 
fered ſome likewiſe to that mali Star 
bliſhed an anniverſary to it. 
good eſſect; for it was from thence that the 
winds had their origin which continue forty days, 
temper the heat of the ſammer. 


Ka} wir Toinre wiycy Ass inwaiowr 
"Ind T  Ypitw b den ers eib 
Euplu, aur T8 gen . Teo & txnrs 
Tata, imnbuxucy irios tn Nog anger 
"Hpare rief zoe. Ki N irs viv inf; 


ESL. 


17e 


1; 


(57) Apollon. reer mhor/yoids xureg fi Fonbeds (57). 

Argon. lib. 2. | ; 

ver. $24» That is, 
« He then a and ſplendid altar raiſed 
«© To ſhow'r- ing Jove, and him appeas'd' 
«« By pious off rings on the hills, which he 
To Jove and baleful Sirius did decree 


«« With this effect: Diurnal winds allay 


Each year with cooling blaſts his ſcorching ray, \ 


« And forty days upon the iſland play; 
« And ftill the Cean Prieſts before the riſe 
% Of parching Sirius offer ſacrifice.” 


Diodorus Siculus does not y intimate whe- 
(58) Diodor. Si- ther the Eteſian winds were the eſfect of Ariſtæus's ſacri- 


ng been 


cul. ib. 4. cap. fice (58). He ſeems to ſay that this ſacrifice havi 
3+. offered a time 


about the time of the Atar's ri 


which concurs with the ſeaſon of the Eteſian winds, the 

ceaſed. But it is certain that he pretends that 
—— heats of the Dog: ſtar were qualified 
the religious acts which Ariſtzus performed. . He 


us canis nomine appe 
guad hominibus exitium adferre putatur , mitigavit, 
mortalibus non paucis auctor ſalutis extitit (5g). i. e 
„If any one examine narrowly this ſingular turn of 
« aflairs, he may with reaſon admire. it ; for he who 


(59) Idem, ibid. 
Page 268. 


« ſaw his fon torn to pieces by „is the ſame 
% perſon who miti the fury of a celeſtial Star 
„ called the Dog, which is ſuppoſed to» bring de- 


« ſtruction on mankind, and thus he ap 
«« author of health to a great many mortals.” 
writers ſay in clear and expreſs terms, that the dgvo- 
votions of Ariſtæus were the cauſe of theſe winds. 
(60) It ſhould be Canicula exoriens ft crm (60) loca & 


agros 
read ſo, and not fructibus orbabat : & ipſes morbo affetios pana Icario 
_ cum dolore eras = x latrones recepiſſent. 
pig, d.. Deen rex Kiten, Apollinis & Cyrencs filius, Anne 


ter, petit a parente quo fatto a calamitate civitatem 
2 5 m Deus jubet multis hoſtiis em iare 
Tarii mortem, & ab Fove petere, ut quo tempore Ca- 
nicula exoriretur, dies quadraginta ventum daret, qui 
5 Canicule mederetur. Ariſteus confe- 

(61) Hypin. Po. it, & ab Fovue tmpetravit ut Hag (61). i 


* Aftraam, © The Dog: ſtar arifing deſtroyed the fruits of 
* 2. Caps» 


pag. 365, 


their 


„ gardens and fields by its heat: and brought diſcaſes 
* them with Icariau pains, which they were 
<« obliged to ſuffer as a puniſhment for receiving rob- 


beg of Jupiter, that at the 
of the riſing of the Dog: ſtar he would give 


Vor. II. 


237. 


« ſuch a wind for forty days as might temper its heat. 
« This command Ariſtzus = , and obtained 
4 N. -U. r N blow.“ The 
on onius ſays expreſsly, at the ers 
of Ariſtæus the Etefian vinds blew "Ori ela N. | 
n Apcels airnrupwbry (62). Conſult alſo the Com- (62) Schol, Apol - 
of icus on the Phznomena of Aratug Ion. in lib. 2. 


Ver; 5500. 


Let us ſay fomewhat of the anniverſary which (63) Germ. 1% 


63 

2 eſtabliſhed. He ordained, that every year, the Aas Phencr 
Prieſts of Cea ſhould offer ſacrifices before the riſing i» Aguario, page 
of the ſtar, and that the inhabitants ſhould put 18, 1199 
themſelves under arms, „ noo pres ro 
conſtellation, and to offer victims thereunto (64). 'Eo- (64) Apollon. 
ier oÞ r nee (read it ed] war, rutyrcy par9? I. a. ver. 328. 
rden in et rend, 7 nde, & Hus durß (65). „nb find the 
Cicero ſays, that they believed they could foreſee by lion (gr. 
the obſervation of the Star, whether the year would 6 Bat Apot- 
be healthful or not. Cent accepimus ortum canicule lon. in lib. 2. 
diligenter quotannis falere ſervare, conjefuramque ca- Ver. 528. 

pere, ut ſeribit Ponticus Heraclides, ſalubriſne an peſtilens 
———— (66). Manilius attributes the fame (66) Cicero, de 
thing to the Cilicians (67). I do not know whether Divinar. lib. 1, 
the inhabitants of Calabria, who made vows to the cap. 57 
Dog: tar, 2 yr from Ariſtzns dizetly of in- (67) Man, 
directly, act of religion: Sel 


Page 13. 
Sic cum Stabulis & meſſibus ingens 

Ira Deum & Calabri populator Sirius arvi 
Incubuit, coit agreſtem manus inſcia priſcum 

bn nemus, & miſeris diftat pia wvota ſacerdos (68). 

; That is, 

Thus have I ſeen, when threat'ning Sirius reigns, 
68 — _ — blaſts aſſails Calabria's plains, 
Th ppy ſwains approach the ſacred grove, 
And make what pious vows the Prieſts approve. 


What ſuperſtitions are here] but they are none of the 
ſtrangeſt that were among the Pagans. The paſſage 
of Juſtin, which I quoted at the beginning of thus 
ne, will here furniſh us with an incident. M. le Fevre 
of Saumur fancied himſelf the firſt that had underſtood 
him.” ©** Juſtin, /ays he, does not offer to ſay that 
Ariſtæus taught the uſe of milk: that had been 
con to the truth, and to all antiquity ; he 
„ only f of the art of curdling the milk. Sed 
** oftendifſe hominibus qua arte —.— on — confict 

% confirmarique pofſet (6g). ** Neither pretend, (69) T Fa- 
that Ariſtzus . — honey: Milk and . 9, 
honey ſerved for the nouriſhment of the Sovereign of 1. lib. 13. c. 7+ 
* the Gods. Nam Jupiter pater ille hominumgue 

„ Deumque mellt nutritus eft ac latte (70). ©* He there- () Idem, ibid. 
« fore ſpeaks of the invention of curdling the milk 

« with honey. Ergo aliud docuit Arifteus, ſcilicet 

66 er mixturd, ſeu, ut Græci vocant, ras 

« mate mellis & lactis. Hunc locum & nemine bactenus 

© intellef&umarbitror (71). i. e. Ariſtæus therefore taught (7) Idem, ita, 
a quite different thing, that curd was made 

© by a mixture, or as the Greeks call it Crama, of 


(68) Val. Flae- 
cus, aut. 
lib. 1. ver. 682. . 


for if the ancient tradition about — 
were given Jupiter in his infancy 
2 that Ariſtæus ſhewed mankind 
he not have told i 


] 


ph 


gs as contradicted them. A multitude of 
have ſaid that Ariſtæus invented : their 
amount to that abſolutely, and cannot be changed 
this meaning, He invented a certain mixture of 
and milk to make a coa on. Therefore o 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that Juſtin ſaid as they di 
that he had no to what the Poets had 
honey of Jupiter. Obſerve 


fare 


1 
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daughter Macris [G]. It has been ſaid that for the ſervices which he häd rendered to 


mankind by his knowledge of all profitable arts, the Gods placed him amongſt the 


Ce) See the Com- Stars, and that he was the Aquarius of the Zodiac (c). 


The reſemblance of his Hiſtory (% Hu: P.. 


nl. in Sn to that of Moſes has been curiouſly and learnedly diſcuſſed by Huetius (d). Almoſt % Evarg 
all that Lloyd has added to Charles Stephens on this head, has been taken word for bum. 17. 1585 
1 f.. FS word from the Commentary of La Cerda (e) : yet he does not quote him. (e) In lib. 4. 


mY 


no, ſuavitate precipua utrinſque nature ſponite prove- 

(74) Pka. lib. 14. nientis (y. Aida firſt of all in that country mix - 

p 4+ F. 137. ed honey with wine, the chief ſweetneſs of both being 
| cauſed by their mixture. 

[GJ .. . Nor his daughter Macris. ) There are 
not many Authors that ſpeak of her; but ſee what 
(75) Apollon. Apollonius relates of her (75). It was ſhe who took 
Fees. G5 the young Bacchus into her lap, aſter Mercury had 

7% . drawn him out of the midſt of the flames. It was 

ſhe that made him take ſome honey. She lived at 
that time in the middle of the Iſland of Eubeea. She 
expoſed herſelf to the indignation of Juno on account 


Georpic, Y;...1 
Cie. Vi galli, 


of che good office ſhe had done this child, and was, 
obliged to quit the country, and to retire into another (7 2 = v. 
of Phæacian Iſlands, where ſhe did ſignal ſervice ; AVI 2 r 


| to the inhabitants (76). We may infer from hence , And 11 4 


that Ariſtzus, Bacchus's uncle by marriage (77), was ** the Idanden 


a great deal older than he. That does not overturn © With endleg 


what Diodorts Siculus relates about the admiſſion of d c. 1m, 
Ariſtæus to the Orgia, &c ; nor what others ſuppoſe, 
that he commanded ſome troops in Bacchus's army Autoro:, the 

(78) 3 for it is a ſtanding rule that the ſuperiority be- ſiſter of Bacchus's 
longs to a ſon of Jupiter, even tho he be > 


ARISTAUS the Geometrician” lived before Euclid, and compoſed ſore works 
which bore a good character. See underneath a fine paſſage of Pappus [A]. | 


Here is a fine paſſage of Pappus about our Ari- 
ftieus.) L call it fo, becauſe it teaches us ſomething 
very curious concerning Euclid : which is, that this great 

Geometrician, out of regard to Ariſtæus, was unwil- 

q ling to appear more knowing than him in Confeks. 
(i) Ia the note 11 ready ſpoken on this head (1). Theſe are 
LD] on the arti- Pappus's words, Ariſtæus autem, qui ſeribit ea que 
3 . ad hoc wfque tempus tradita ſunt, folidorum libros quin- 
ga — (27). que comets cobæ rente voc ait. Euclides autem 
N ſeeutus Ariſteum ſcriptorem luculentum in iis quæ de 
conicis tradiderat, neue antevertens neque volens eorum 

tractationem deftruere, cum mitiſſimus efſet & benignus 

a omnes, preſertim eos qui mathematicas diſeiblings 

abou ex parte augere & amphficare poſſent, ut par eft, 

& nulla modo infenſus ſed accuratus, nm arrogans be- 


ARISTEAS the Proconneſian. Moreri 


w hic (Apollonins Pergæus) quantum oftendi potuit de 
ejus conica me moria prodidit (2). i. e. But ; 

pow | ary the Author of thoſe things which are deli- 8 . 

«« vered down to this very time, called his five books Mar hemat. Cal. 

« of ſolid bodies connected with conicks... . . But Ru- in. 

„ clid followed Ariſtzus, a clear writer in thoſe things 

„ which he had delivered about conicks, neither ſur- 

«paſſing him, nor being willing to overthrow his 

% manner of treating them, as he was very good 

© natured and benevolent to all, eſpecially thoſe who 

„ could any way advance and improve mathematical 

learning, as is proper, and not at all peeviſh but 

c accurate; not arrogant as this man ( Apollonius Per- 

« g, has recorded, as far as could be ſhewn from 

«Sa in his Conicks.” | 


thinking it ſufficient to ſay that he lived 


in the time of Cyrus [A], and that he wrote the Hiſtory of the. Arimaſpians, and. a 
work concerning the origin of the Gods, the whole filled with fables [BI, has forgot a 


[A] Moreri ſatisfies himſelf wwith ſaying that he 
lived in the time of Cyrgs.) That is proved by the 
the teſtimony of Suidas. Note that Cyrus began to 
reign in Perſia in the 55th Olympiad. Voſſius infers 
from thence, that Suidas ſaying on the one hand that 
Ariſteas flouriſhed in the 5oth Olympiad, and on the 

other, that it was in the time of Cyrus, he has not been 
(% Voſtius, ds exact (1). The anonymous writer, who has deſcribed 
Hiſtericis Gracis, the Olympiads, places Ariſteas under the fiftieth : that 


lib. 4. cap. 2. does not agree with what others have related, that 
= 8 Homer was his diſciple (2). Tatian has made him prior 


l to Homer (3), and has been reprimanded for it by 
(3) Talia, O. Voſſius, as though by that he was too willing to fa- 
rat. ad Græcos, Vour the cauſe in this int, which is t the 
apud Voſſium, de a 


. riſteas' appeared to the. world three ages after having 
tles l. 4. compoſed a Poem (5). It is not then that he 
cap. 14. flouriſhed in the time of Cyrus. Note, that Hero- 
dotus was born in the firſt year of the 74th Olympiad, 
and that he does not ſpeak of this laſt appearance of 
Ariſteas as of a thing that had newly happened: he 
inſinuates, on the contrary, that the tradition of the Me- 
tapontines concerning this affair was of long ſtand- 
2 for he does not tay that they fixed the time 
I] His ewritings were filled cuith fables.) Aulus 
Gellius relates, that being at Brunduſium he faw ſeveral 
parcels of boolæs cxpoſed to ſale, and that he was offered 
thoſe Which he cheapened at a very low price. I 
were all the works of Greek Writers, who had col- 
lected er a great many ſurprizing and incredible 
Rories. Ariſteas is the firſt of theſe Writers: Faſces 
I 


— 
o 


* | - * 
librorum venalium expoſitos Vidinjus. Atque ego avide 
fatim pergo ad libros. Erant autem iſti omnes libri 
Graci miratulorum fabularumgque pleni : res inauditæ, 
increduls ; ſeriptores veteres non & auttoritatis, 
Avifteas Procormeſius, & Ifigonus Niewenſss, & Cteſias, 
& Oneficritus, . & Polytephanus, & Hegefias. Ipſa au- 
tem wolumina ex diutino fitu ſquallebant, & habitu ad- 
SpeAugue teartro erant. Acceſi tamen, percunfatuſque 
pretium fum : & adduftus mird atque inſperats vili- 
tate libros plurimos ære pauco emo; eoſque om dua- 
bus proximis nottibus cus fim tranſeo : atque in legends 
carpſi exinde quedam & notavi mirabilia & ſeriptori- 
bus fers noſtris intentata ; eaque his commentartis ad- 
Jperfs (6). i. e. We ſaw ſome parcels of books ſet (6) Aulus Gelli- 
« gut to ſale: And I made the beſt of my wax di- us, lib. 9. cap. 4- 
*.re&tly" to the books. But they were all Greek vo- NS. Nuit N-. 
<< lumes full of ſtrange ſtories ; incredible things, ſuch Huet, Denn ſfrar. 
nas were never heard of; ancient Writers of no ſmall Zvarge!. Propoi. 
authority, Ariſteas the Proconneſian, and Iſigonus the 9. cap. 142. pag- 
* Niczan, and Cteſſas, and Oneficritus, and Poly- 7937s eur d, 
4 ſtexhanus, and Hegefias. + But the volumes by be- (le ©. con- 
ing grown mouldy, made. a mean figure. taining that the 
60 — _ up and _— 3 _ _ thing ry had 
«© tem y urprizing and une i ne 
„] bought a great — ſor a little — ; —_— 
and run them all over the two next nights: and in js not Aulus Gel- 
reading I. obſerved and excerpted ſeveral ſtrange lius's meaning - 
things, and ſuch as had ſcarcely been — by 
„our Writers; and have ſca them up down 
«© theſe Commentaries.” The: remainder of this chap- 
ter of Aulus Gellius is wholly filled with chimerical 
narrations, Which he had — either in theſe writin 
or in Pliny. We are to know, that the Hiſory of the 
Arimaſpians, written by Ariſteas, was a Poem (7) : and (7) Herod. Bb. 4. 
let any ane confider, you'll ſay to me, whether the Au- cap- 13 and 14. 
thor did ut write it without deſigning that his flories Sabo, lib. t, 
Hhould be believed? Ariofto never bad any fuch thought. 7 — proc] 
| ; U Wherefore 


„ SL ans 


1 · page 405. 


of Crotona. 


2 ART _—_ 


thing which he might have ſer down" as' the moſt ſingular in this Article. Let us 
then make up the defect, and obſerve that this Ariſteas, being dead in his own coun-' 
(+) The fund try (a), was ſeen the very day and the fame hour reading a lecture in Sicily. This 


in the Propontis- 


e having been repeated ſeveral times and for ſeveral years, obliged the Sici- 


(4) Ex Apollo> Hans to build an altar to Ariſteas, and to offer ſacrifices to him (). Herodotus has 


oi Dyed 2. enlarged ſufficiently upon this miracle [C]. 


neſus the ſoul of Ariſteas was ſeen to 
{c) Pine, ib- Of a Raven (c). Others ſay, that his 


Pliny relates, that in the Iſle of Procon- 


out of the body by his mouth, in the ſhape „, 8 
went forth of his body, and returned back [ 2195 the note 


en 53-P: 35: 2c he pleaſed [ DJ. Strabo repreſents Ariſteas as one of the greateſt Enchanters that (geg). 


{4) Strabo, Jib, ever were (d). Some 


d that in order to obviate the diſbelief which ſome ſhewed of his 25: 
doctrine, he perſuaded them that his ſoul took ſeveral flights ſeparate from the body (e). h Chats og 
Six of his verſes are preſerved in the treatiſe of Longinus (F). Some others are 


8 Luc, Sect. 9. pays 


nd-1n 144. See Caſau- 


the Chiliads of Tzetzes (g). We find him to be twice quoted in Paufanias (h). They 1 
who pretend that he was not wholly dead, when his ſoul niade theſe excurſions (i), (b) Pauſan. libs 
do not a little take off from the marvellous of the prodigy. - There is no necd liv. 5. p. ray 


9 


Wherefore ſhould ave not form our judgments of the an- 
cient Poets in the ſame manner as of him? "To this I 
anſwer, that it was not Ariſteas's intention to divert 
his readers by tales which were to be taken for fa- 
bles ; for he had not recourſe to theſe ſtories for any 
other reaſon but to remove the incredulity which he 
met with in ſome le. He was not thought to be 
a Philoſopher, an t notion was founded upon his 
(8) Maxim. Ty- ſaying that no body had ever inſtructed him (8). He 
rius, Diſſert. 22. removed that objection, by maintaining that his ſoul 
page 223» had quitted his body, and that in ſoaring towards 
heaven it had ſeen all the Grecian and Barbarian 
countries, and finiſhed: its courſe in the Hyperborean 
climates. He boaſted that he had diſcovered by that 
means the ſituation of places, the cuſtoms of their in- 
inhabitants, the natural qualities of the elements, &c. 
and that he had even obſerved heaven with more ex- 
actneſs than the earth. Was not this producing his 
ſtories like credentials ? Did he not intend thereby to 
eſtabliſh ſuch an authority as made the other things 
which he had to ſay be received? Therefore he muſt 
needs have propoſed theſe things as real facts. They 
were taken as ſuch ; for more credit was given to 
this man, than to thoſe Philoſophers who t with- 
(9) Idem, pag. out any diſguiſe 45. Note, that Dionyſius of Hali- 
224. us relates that it was not univerſally agreed, 
e ee was the Author of the books which 
ro) Dionyſ. Ha- his name (1). | 
Behn Fader [C] He was ſeen ſeveral times after his death... . 
de Thucyd. cap. Herodotus has enlarged 7 upon this miracle. ] 
26. pag · 3384 Here is the ſubſtance of his narration. Ariſteas, one 
of the principal perſons in the Iſland of Proconneſus, 
entered one day into a Fuller's houſe, and there died. 
The Fuller ſhut up his door, and went to tell Ariſ- 
teas's relations of his death. This news ſoon ſpread 
all over the city ; but whilſt the diſcourſe was hot 
2 8 came a man who declared = * 
ending met Ari oing to Cyzicus (11), and had 
2228 in with him. The 2 L to the Fuller's I 
the Life of Re- with every thing neceſſary for his interment, and 
2 pag. 35, could neither find Ariſteas dead nor living. He ſhewed 
RP himſelf at the end of ſeven years, and compoſed the 
they had ſeen Poem of the Arimaſpians, and then diſa peared. 
him on the road Or three years after he ſhewed Maat to the inha- 
N bitants of Metapontum (12), and commanded them 
4 to raiſe an altar to Apollo, and to place hard by it 
1 a ſtatue in honour of Ariſteas the Proconneſian. He 
told them that they were the only Italians whom Apollo 
had honoured with a viſit, . and that he had accom- 
panied him in that journey, and that he was not 
Ariſteas, but a Raven, when he accompanied him 
thither. Having faid _ theſe things, he diſa ? 
The Metapontines conſulted the oracle at phi, to 
know what was to be done in that caſe. It anſwered 
them that they would do well to be obedient. Then 
(13) Herod, lib. they executed that order (13). The Hiſtorian teſtifies 
4+ Cap. 14. that in his time the ſtatue of Ariſteas was to be ſeen 
in a place of public reſort. at Metapontum, near the 
altar of Apollo, and ſurrounded with Bay- trees. Let 
us add to Mis a ſtory related by Athenæus. The Me- 
(14) He ſaid that tapontines, after Ariſteas's, return (14), dedicated a 
— had been as Brazen Bay- tree to Apollo, This Bay- tree having ſpo- 
COON * ken at a time when a Theſſalian dancer was coming 
. into the ſquare at Metapontum, the Prieſts, that were 
Atbenæus, lib. Preſent, were ſuddenly ſeized with ſo ſtrange a 1 * 
13. pag. 605. that they tore the woman to pieces. Note, that 


; i Maxim. Tyres 
to Orat. 28 p. 282. 


had received from Philomela a conſecrated preſent: 
which was'a crown of Golden Bays, that the people 
o had conſecrated at the temple of Del- 
phi (15). Obſerve, alſo, that Eneas of Gaza, in re- (15) Idem, ibid. 
ng the ſtory of Herodotus, has added thereto this 
circumſtance : that the ſacrifices of the Metapontines 
were thought to belong to Apollo and Ariſteas in com- 
mon as to two Divinities (16). Origen has obſerved (6) 2Eneas Ga- 
chat it was at the deſire of Apollo that this Ariſteas 75mg” , 
was honoured as a God by the inhabitants of Meta- e, 3 
pontum (17). Meurſius pretends that Athenagoras has Apollon. Dyſco- 
charged the Heathens with having honoured our Ariſ. 4%, pag: 87. 
teas in the Iſle of Chios, and having taken him for (17) Origen. * 
the fame God with Apollo and jupiter (18). Xi Aft. (180 11 3? 
cia, Tor wuriy © Ale x; *Anddaw vewitorry (19). i. e. Note in Apolln, 
The Chians, who took Ariſteas to be the Ae per- Dyſce!. pag. 87. 
* ſon with Jupiter and Apollo.” Huetius thinks with (9) Athenag. 
a great deal of probability, that inſtead of Xi, K a f ef 8 
ſhould be read Kiz;z and that he means there Ariſ- lbs: 
tzus the ſon of Apollo and Cyrene (20) ; for this laſt (20, Huet. De- 
Ariſtæus was honoured in the Iſle of Cea (21). It is _ Evengel. 
of him that Suffidus underſtands the paſſage of Ache- 3 
nagoras (22). Huetius ſhews, that two perſons Voſſius de There 
have often been confounded one with the other (23). Ig. Gertili, lib. 7. 
Thoſe who will have all Romance to be founded upon bo = P* 349» 
ſome true adventure, might ſuppoſe that Ariſteas hav- — »iy _ 
ing ſeigned himſelf dead in the Fuller's houſe, found (21) See the note 
means to get from thence during the maſter's abſence, [C] of the fore- 
and to eſcape privately out of the city ; that he re- solang Article, 
turned thither after having kept himſelf concealed for (z) (=3)- 
ſome years ; and that he wrote a Poem, where he gave 8 FR pri 
an account of his extaſies (24) ; that he was well pleaſed Legat. p. 242. 
to have it taken in a literal ſence, and not in ſuch (23) Huet. Pe, 


a poetical one as we take theſe verſes of Horace, 98 
1 142. page 1037, 

and pag. 212. 
(24) Een di A- 
kisinc. ring da- 
6c Ioond yas ges- 
Poraprec AV 


Aus me, Bacche, rapis tui | 
» que in nemora aut ques. agor in ſpecus 
Velux mente nova (25), 
| is, | 
« Whither, O Bacchus, doſt thou hurry me {5v%; ; that is, 
«« Filld as I am with thy Divinity? „ Ariſteas decla- 
What groves and darkſome caves have I ſurvey'd. 4, 77 at being 
With motions rapid by thy God-head made.” « Ce pray.” 
| * he went to I- 


and ſeveral others which Huetius quotes (26). I can- ** ſedone.” 


not tell how to think as he does, that Maximus Ty- Herodot. lib. 4. 
rius confirms this conjecture, that is, that Ariſteas did 9 - lib, 
not pretend to have his expreſſions in a literal . 
ſenſe (27). Maximus Tyrius ſuppoſes the very con- (26) Huet. D- 
trary, as we have ſeen above (28). As for what re- ,. Evangel. 
gant the. xppariaion ta; the: Mempontines, it may; be (27) Im, ibi 
uppoſed that ſome impoſtor eaſily perſuaded them of (27) — p 
what Herodotus relates ; for they were Pythagoreans (28) Citations 
and conſequently believed the Metempſychoſis. (8) and (9). 
. It is aid that his foul went out of bit body, 
returned back. as he pleaſed.) That is what Heſy- 

chius Illuſtrius has faid, and after him Suidas. Here 
are their words. Abc To IIporonmore Dat 715 oxy 

Lk dri iBuAIT?, xa} kanu xn (29). i. e. It (29) ow. 
«« is reported that the ſoul of Ariſteas the Proconneſian z ,, 
* went out of his body, and returned again juſt as fam; clarvere, 
4% he would.” Tours de 7731 JN d ran 6802570 diite pag. 7 

yu. ae Frere Tel (300. i. e. They fay that this (39) Suidas, i» 
man's ſoul went out of his body, and back. again . 

*«« as often as he pleaſed.” 
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tests. ] I. He makes Strabo ſay that the 


(31) Lilins, Gre- facundia tf Blanditiis 


AR 1 
4 0 


to obſerve that Plutarch ridicules this fine ſtory 


I | 


8 Giraldu has made ſeveral miſtthes about our Arif- 
Perf. 2, dream 
. Strabo tam 

lim fuiſſe prodidit (3 . 
ing this 


addreſs of Ariſteas were 


. Giraldus, That muſt be owing to his not 
. 3. 


Hiſloria Pocta- 
um, pag · 85. 
(32) Strabo, lib. 
13. pay 495+ 


Ae 
Ger 
Church under the 


Old Teflament, 
chap. 3. pag. 


Greek, 4p v, i rig ax (32), 1. e. a man that 
«+ for tricks was inferior to nobody.” II. He makes 
Herodotus ſay that Ariſteas having 3 

e an altar and 


to the Metapontines to ereft at once 
& ARISTEAS, che mithor of a 


ititious book concerning the 70 J 


— 


74 IJ 43 


G). Giraldus has made ſome mil: 


& ln v5 himſelf, and to- Apollo, and having at 


length told them that he was a Crow, he vaniſhed 
from their fight. This is taking Herodotus's narration 


wrong: confult it (33). III. He gays, that Plutarch, 
approves the ftory of Herodotus. That is falfe. Plu- 
tarch does but touch upon à very ſmall part of it, and 


even there he remarkably alters the circumſtances f 


the place, and then rejects that as a fable. 


i 


reters & the 


Old Teſtament [4], the impoſture of which has been ſufficiently ſhewn by Mr. Van Pale [B], 


„ 


A ſuppoſititious book concerning the ſeventy Intbx- 
2 the Old Teftament.) The Greek tranſlation 
of the Hebrew text of the Scriptures, which we call 
the Septuagint, was finiſhed, according to Archbi 

Uſher (1), in the year 277 before the Birth of Chriſt, 
and in the 8th year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
_ The account of this affair, —_— - 
publiſhed under the name of Ariſteas, is as fol- 
lows (2). Ptolem 
collefting a t 
the care of affair to Demetrius Phalereus, a no- 
b'e Athenian; who was then at 


T 


who defired, 
ſent for from Jeruſalem; with In 
ſame place, to tranſlate it into Greek. Ariſteas, So- 
fibius of Tarentum, and Andreas, three Noblemen at 
King Ptolemy's court, who were favourable to the 
, took this _ thy requeſt the King, in 
half of thoſe of that nation, who had been 
taken captive by Ptolemy Soter, and were then 
in bondage in Egypt. The King granted their 
ſt, and ordered their releaſe, that twenty 
drachms for every perſon d be paid out of his 
treafury to thoſe, who had them in ſervitude, and the 
ſame ſum for their children, and the mothers, who 
bore them. 014. gy nn» 5 do mor 
„ whi the 
. ve been 
one hundred and ninety eight thouſand meti, women, 
and children 3 for ſo many might have been ranſomed 
at the rate of twenty drachms each. When this was 
done, r 
to Eleazar, High- Prieſt of the Jews at Jeruſalem, to 
ſend from thence a true the H Original 
of the Law, and with it fix men out of each tribe of 


1 
5 


2 
7 


2 
2715 

235 

232 


3, 


x 

1 
4 
725 
11 


: 


25741 
47 


King ſending for thoſe Elders to court, made 
them by ſeventy two queſtions to each in 
and approving their wiſdem, which a 
their anſwers, gave to each of them three talents, and 
ſent them to the Iſland of Pharos; which joined to Alex- 
andria, in order to perform the work, which 


were ſent for. Demetrius having conducted them over 


8 


79 


the ay 6 rr (which was a bank of ſeven fur- 


nent, ) into an houſe 


longs in length, and joined that *ifland to the conti- 
diately applied themſelves to the tranflation ; and as 
they agreed to the verſion of each period, by à com- 
mon conference together, wrote it down. 


Philadelphus being intent upon by 
i n committed 


. fore he 


fins pretenſs Ariſite textus 
floria Baptiſmorum, cunt 
priorim Chriftianornm, tum denique 


Curtius, and Arrian. 


ti- "lon 3 and that 
ided for them, they imme - 


J The 1 which has been ſufficiently ſhearn 
„ Van Dale. 77M had been — before 
ſeveral other Writers beſbre him, and ularly 
by — but Mr. Van Dale found, that they 
had not ſo far exhauſted the ſubject, but that his ex- 
tenſive learning could furniſh him with materials 
a more accurate diſcuſſion of that ſubject. And there- 
publiſhed in the 1505 at Amſterdam his 
Diſſertatio ſuper Arifltea de LXX Interpretibus, cui ip- 
mngiter., Additur Hi 
wdaicorum, tum potiſſimum 
Suu nonml- 
lorum, fe. Atcedit J Diſſertatio 7 750 Sanchom atome: 
i. e. A Diſfertgtion upon the Hi 
concerning the LXX In ' | 
« ded the Greek Text of the Ariſteas ; with 
i cee of the prime Guten alf DAN ot 
Q ally imitive Chriſtians, an ot 
- f — Ceremonies Ke. and & me how al u 
San * 4to, . co6. He ven us 
Garbitius's — * F hens. Mr. Van Dale 


(+) Plot. i Ph. 


mulo, pag. 35» 
. 


(23) I the not 
[C], from the: 
beginning to the 


PX 
135 


ſtory of Ariſteas 


obſerves in his Di/erration (3), that the Jews were a (3) Ste Mr. Ber- 
unknown 


ues a con 
not find even the name of them in Herodotus. 
They made fome little figure in the world under Alex- 
ander the Great. But it is faid, that what Joſephus 
relates of the honour; which was paid them by that 
King is contradifted by Diodorus Siculus, Quintus 
pon which occaſion our Au- 
thor remarks how little regard is to be paid to the 
Jewiſh Hiſtorian, who has not ſcrupled to corrupt the 
ſacred Hiſtory in order to pay his court to the Greeks, 
for whom he wrote ; which he proves from a prodi- 
gions number of inſtances. Mr. the Author 
of the Nowvelles de la Republique des Lettres, Obſerves 
this, that it were to be wiſhed, that ſome learn- 
man would undertake a direc criticiſm upon Jo- 


ſephus, by examining all the facts, which he relates, 
comparing them the accounts of the other Hi- 
ſtorians, and 


remarking every where the certainty or 
doubtfulneſs of theſe ach. Such a work is ſo 2 


„ as Joſephus is an Hiſtorian in 
t _—_ — his —_ wet omen as of vaſt 
im . his agreeable manner of writing ca- 
rable of impoſing upon his readers. But it is . ng 
that he has committed a prodigious number of miſ- 
takes. We ſhall mention but one. The Scripture 
tells us, that Saul having a deſign to expoſe David's 
life, promiſed his daughter in marriage to him, who 

bring him an hundred fore-ſkins of the Phili- 
ſtines; and that David flew two hundred of them, 


whoſe fore-ſkins he brought to Saul. Joſephus being 


a enſive left this a& ſhould a ridiculous to 
Greeks, d theſe hundred fore-ſkins into 
hundyre# "Heads of the Philiftins. Mr. Van Dale 


mu aſterwards, that the copies of the books of 


oſes were rare before the ivity of Baby- 
Jews, who were led into captivity, 
had the opportunity of carrying but a ſmall number 


with them. After their return they never had any 


commerce with the Gentiles but upon the moſt ur 


] ent 
neceſſity „ from whence it may be concluded, 1 


that it 


ble time, fo that we nard's Nouvelles, 


&c. Nov. 170% 
Axt. 4+ P. 542 


1, 
7 


is very improbable, that there ſhould be found fix men 
in every Tribe in Judza, who underſtood Hebrew 
and Greek ſufficiently to make that tranſlation of their 
Law into Greek, which is aſcribed to them. It 
would be difficult to prove, that aſter the diſperſion 
of the ten Tribes there remained Ifraelites enough in 
ſudza, diſtinguiſhed from each other, to furniſh fix 
intelligent perſous of each of theſe ten Tribes. If 
there Rad been ſo many Ifraclites in Paleſtine, there 
would have been no neceſſity, that the Cuthites and 
other ſtrangers, who came to ſettle there, ſhould ſend 


for a Jewiſh Prieſt from Babylon, to inſtru them in 


the Jewiſh Religion. Beſides it is very improbable, 
that Ptolemy ſhould ſend for ſo great a number of 
Interpreters for the mere - tranſlation of the Law; 
and granting, that he might think 1 em- 
ploy ſo many of them, he might have found 
them in Egypt, where a multitude of Jews had ſet- 
tled, who might have been engaged in ſuch a tranſla- 
tion; ſince if we credit Ariſteas, after it was finiſhed, 
the Jews in E approved of it, and found it very 
agrecable to the original. But that, which renders 
the Hiſtory of Arifteas abſolutely ridiculous and con- 
temptib'e, is the great number ot abſurd ftories, which 
it is full of. He tells us, for inſtance, that the River 
Jordan overflows its banks in the time of harveſt 
like the Nile, and waters a vaſt extent of the country, 
and that it afterwards joins another river, and- then 
empties itſelf with it in the Sea. This is evident to 
every reader to be entirely falſe. He fays, that the 
weaſel conceives at the ear, and brings forth her young 
at her mouth, There is nothing more impertinent 
than the greateſt part of the ſeventy two queſtions, 
which he tells us King Ptolemy propoſed to the LXXII 
Interpreters, to each of them one ; and their anſwers 
are equally abſurd, tho Ariſteas highly commends 
them, and repeats” at every anſwer, that it was ap- 
proved of by the King. The feſtival, which he — 
tends was inſtituted in memory of the arrival of theſe 
Interpreters, _—_— leſs fabulous. Mr. Van Dale 
obſerves, that if he ſhould be aſked, whether he does 
not believe there was a tranſlation of the Law in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, he cannot abſolutely 
deny, but that ſome Grecizing Jew might have given 
ſome kind of verſion of the Pentateuch alone. But 
that ſuch an opinion is only founded _— mere con- 
jectures, which do not appear very. ſolid. He exa- 
mines in particular what Ariſteas and the other anci- 
ent Writers have related concerning the manner, in 
which the pretended verſion of the ty Interpreters 
was performed. He ſhews, that they do not agree 
among themſelves upon this point, and the difference 
of their accounts ſhews the little regard, which the 
Hiſtory deſerves. He endeavours likewiſe to confute 
Philo Judzus, Clemens Alexandrinus, St. Irenæus, St. 
Epiphanius, St. Auſtin, and ſeveral other Fathers, who 
imagined, that the ſeventy Interpreters were divinely 
inſpired in their tranſlation. Mr. Bernard obſerves (4), 
that Philo had particular reaſons to believe this ; but 


with regard to the Fathers of the Church, it is very 


probable, that the A having almoſt canſtantly 
made. ule of that v in their writings, was one 
of the principal reaſons, which gave them fo high 
an opinion of the importance of it. Beſides it is cer- 
tain, that the Authors of this verſion, whoever they 
were, did not tranſlate every where exactly, either out 
of ignorance or deſign. Mr. Van Dale takes notice 
of the thirteen, con ble paſſages, in which they 
deſignedly made very great alterations, for fear of of- 
fending the King, or giving occaſion of ſcandal to 
the Gentiles, or diſcovering the-myſteries of the Jew- 
iſh Religion; for theſe are all the reaſons, which are 
alledged for thoſe alterations ; which reaſons are only 
founded upon conjecture. St. Auſtin, who had a lively 
genius, ſolves very ingeniouſly the ohjection 

againit theſe Interpreters, on account of their having 
tfailly tranſlated ſeveral paſſages of the original. He 
ſays, that the Holy Ghoſt having inſpired theſe Inter- 
preters, he might, as he was the Author of the Scrip- 
tures, make what alterations he thought proper. But 
it happens very unfortunately, that divers of theſe al- 
terations are real faults, which proceeded from their 
having read the words of the original wrong, or miſ- 
underitood the ſenſe of them. Mr. Van Dale obſerves, 
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| ; | 
and by ſeveral other learned writers [C}.- It is not known who this Ariſteas was, but 


of he 
that he could have wiſhed, that St. Auſtin had proved 
firſt, that there ever were ſuch men in the world as 
the LXXII Interpreters, and aſterwards that they were 
divinely inſpired. He mentions then the diſputes, 
which the Jews had among themſelves about this ver- 
fon, - and examines in what language it was written. 
He thinks, that what gave occaſion to this verſion 
was the temple, which the Jews built in Egypt in 
the territory of Heliopolis under the reigh of Ptolemy 
Philometor and in the time of Judas Maccabæus, about 
160 years before the Birth of our Saviour. Before 
the Jews had built this temple in Egypt, the Law 
was read only in Hebrew in their Synagogues, and 
any Ar any e number of Seribes 
rs for and very few "perſons 
underſtood Hebrew. 5 after Onias had td that 
temple to be raiſed, and a greater number of Prieſts, 
Levites, and other Miniſters became neceſſary, as few 


of theſe perſons underſtood Hebrew, it was thought 


proper to tranſlate the Law into a language; which 
was more common, ſuch as the Greek, in order that 
they might more eafily learn the religious rites and 
ceremomes, as well as the laws and precepts of mo- 
rality. But for fear that the Hebraizing Jews, who 
0 and condemn'd this Greek tranſlation; ſhould 
abſolutely decry it, a great many wonderful ſtories 
were invented by degrees, which farniſhed materials 
for the Hiſtory. of Ariſteas, and Which it is probable 
that Author, who had bit 4 very inconfiderable ſhare 
of judgment, was fond of propagating in the world. 
The reign of Ptolemy Phiadelotuns ſeemed” a very 
Proper time to place this event in, becauſe every per- 
ſon knew the prodigious pains, which that King was 
at in collecting a noble Library. It is not certainly 
known, what were the books of the Old Teſtament, 
which were; tranſlated by the pretended LXXII Inter- 
preters. e learned are not agreed upon that point. 
Some are of opinion, that they tranſlated only the 


five Books of Moſes ; which is the ſentiment” of Jo- 


ſephus. But Voſſius pretends,” that they tranſhted all 
the Books of the Old "Teſtament, either, as he obſerves; 
becauſe it was reaſonable to do ſo, or becauſe they 
were engaged to do it by the King's bounty. Mr. 
Van Dale enquires from whence Voſſius had all this, 
and ſhews'that it is nothing but a mere conjecture AR 
out any foundation. He examines likewiſe,” whether 
it is true, that the ancient Poets and Philoſophers read 
the Scriptures in Greek or any other language, and 
confures what the learned Huetius Biſhop of Avranches 
had advanced upon that ſubject. He thinks that there 
is not much greater ſolidity in the notion of ſome 
learned men, who have affirmed, that the Hiſtories: of 
the Old Teſtament gave occaſion to many of the ſa - 
bles among the Pagans. And he does not incline to 
believe, that Plato borrowed his doctrines from the 
ſacred Writings, as ſeveral men of learning have aſ- 
ſerted with a great deal of confidence. He ſhews that 
Juſtin Martyr, who cited very probably by memory 
ſeveral paſſages from Moſes, has repreſented that Le- 
giſlator as ſaying ſome things, which he never in- 
tended. Lactantius, tho' in other reſpects he is ſuiſi- 
ciently credulous, yet is very te to thoſe, who. 
imagine that Plato and other Philoſophers of Greece 
were acquainted with the Scriptures. I am ſurprized, 


ſays he (5), that Pythaguras and afterwards Plato, (5) Lib. 4. c. 24 


wwho in order to diſcover the truth travelled among the 
Egyptians, i, and Perſians, that they might learn 
the cuſtoms and ſacred rites 7 thoſe nations, ( for they 
thought that *2i/dom was to be found in Religion, did 
not go among the Fews, who were the only people, that 
boſefed it, and whom it was very eaſy to have. acceſs 
to. But I believe that divine, Providence prevented them 
from underſtanding the truth ; but it was not then per- 
mitted ta flrangers to know the Religion of the true God 
and Righteouſneſs. This paſſage is very remarkable, 
and deſerves a particular attention. Mr. Van Dale 
concludes his Differtation with an examination of what 
Philo ſays, that a feaſt was annually in the Iſle 
of Pharos in honour of the tranſlation of the LXXII 
Interpreters, and of the rewards, which Ptolemy; gave 
to them and to the High-Prieſt of the Jews, who had 
ſent them. | | | 1 
[C] And by ſeveral other learned Writers.) The 
reader may conſult Mr. Du Pin's Hiftory of the Wri- 


fers 
Ppp 
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21 he pretends. that he was ſent to the High-prieſt of the Jews by Ptolemy Phi- 

 _ ladelphus King of Egypt, to deſire him to ſend fix learned Interpreters of every 

Tribe, in order to tranſlate the Jewiſh Law into Greek, He profeſſes himſelf to be 

a Pagan; but he has failed extremely of ſupporting that character in his book, as 

(«) See Mr. Ber- Mr. Van Dale has ſhewn in many inſtances (a). It therefore appears from his whole per- 

1 formance that he was a diſguiſed Jew. It is certain, that he wrote before Flavius Joſe- 

den Lettres, Nov. phus ; but it is probable, that he was later than Philo Judæus, who makes no mention of 

__ Ar. d. P. him. Nay it was Philo himſelf who furniſhed him with the rough-draught of his pre- 

tended Hiſtory, which he adorned in his own manner. The Fable itſelf is perhaps more 

antient than Philo; but ſeveral ornaments were added to it from time to time. Van Dale 

is of opinion, that the laſt mentioned Author was the firſt who publiſhed this ſtory. Sca- 

liger in his Animadverſſons upon Euſebius's Chronicon is of opinion, that this book was writ- 

ten by a Jew of Alexandria. Valeſius in his Notes upon Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 

(b) obſerves, that the forgery is ſufficiently evident from the Epiſtle of Demetrius Pha- % 1,...., 

lereus to Ptolemy Philadelphus cited in that hiſtory ; for Hecatæus of Abdera is quoted in | 

the Epiſtle as an antient Author, whereas it is certain, that he was not older than Deme- 

trius Phalereus. Beſides, that Epiſtle is full of barbariſms and ridiculous expreſſions, tho? 

it is well known that Demetrius, who was an Athenian, was remarkable for his eloquence. 

Ariſteas likewiſe ſpeaks of Heptaſtadium, which was not built till after the time of Pto- 

lemy Philadelphus, as Valeſius has proved in his Commentaries upon Ammianus Marcel- 

linus. Mr. Van Dale remarks, that the firſt inventors of this Fable were miſtaken in the 

. time in which they placed it. They pretend, that it was under Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

who out of regard to religion ordered the Jewiſh law to be tranſlated into Greek; and 

mention a great many inſtances of his piety. But it is evident to all who are con- 

verſant in hiſtory, that this Prince was a very vicious and irreligious man. Demetrius 

4 | Phalereus likewiſe, who is faid there to have firſt. prompted Ptolemy to his deſign, 
- was no leſs notorious for his ill character; and therefore it is improbable, that he ſhould 

| have ſo t a regard for the Jewiſh law, as is ded. But it is very remarkable, 
that this Demetrius, who is repreſented to have been Library-keeper to Ptolemy, was 

not. living at the time, when this tranſlation is faid to have been undertaken. Add 

to this, that no profane Hiſtorian mentions his ever having held that place under that 

King. Beſides, Joſephus and Ariſteas do not agree in the ſum, which Ptolemy gave 

for the ranſom of every Jewiſh ſlave in Egypt; and Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 

drinus, and many other writers, particularly Philo Judzus, who gives the Hiſtory of 

this tranſlation in ſo a manner, do not mention at all the ranſoming of the 

Jews; which renders the extremely ſuſpected. Ptolemy's letter to the High Prieft 

22 by Joſephus, does not in the leaſt agree with that in Ariſteas; and what is very 

ange, St. Epiphanius, who appeals to the authority of the latter, cites this letter in a 

different manner from the other two. This Father has likewiſe committed ſeveral other 

miſtakes, which prove that what he had advanced is entirely fabulous. It appears alſo, 

that Juſtin Martyr's account is no more credible than that of St. Epiphanius. And 

therefore Mr. Van Dale concludes from theſe and other remarks, which we ſhall mention 

in the note [B], that the pretended Ariſteas is a real Jew in diſguiſe, or one of thoſe Pro- 

ſelytes, who uſed to go up to Jeruſalem to perform their devotions. That, which very 
probably gave occaſion to this fable, was, that Ptolemy took a great deal of pains in 
collecting all kinds of Books, which could be found, both ancient and modern, which 
he. procured at a vaſt expence. We are informed, that he gave a very large fum for 
the originals of Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides (c). 
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(a) Plut. 
Arifide, p. 


% Idem, 
pag. 334» 


(1) Cornel. 
pos, in Vit 


(2) Idem, ib 


| | {c Bernard, abi 
ſupra, pag 541, 
842. 
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nning of 
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ters of the Old and New Teſtament; Dr. Hody, Profeſ- advance an incredible ſum, for redeeming captives and 

ſor of Greek at Oxford, mentioned in the preceding making this Verſion, which Dr. Prideaux (7) com- (7) Cen. fe 

note, in his Book De Bibliorum textibus originalibus, putes to near two millions ſterling money, which is 2. P. 35-5 

werfione Gras & Latina wulgatd ; i. e. Of the more than the whole Library was worth. The que- 

4 original Texts, the Greek Verſion, and the Latin ftions propoſed to the feventy two Interpreters, and 

% Vulgate Tranſlation of the Bible :” Dr. Prideaux their extemporary anſwers ſeem very much to carry 

. in his Connection: Archbiſhop Uſher's Syntagma de the air of a fiction. The repreſentation of ſeventy 
Jeptuaginta Interpretum wverfione ; i. e. Of tne Tranſla- two Elders being ſent to Alexandria from Jeruſalem, 
tion of the N Morinus's firſt part of his and chooſing fix out of every Fribe, looks like 1 a 
Exercitationes Biblicz ; i. e. Exercitations upon the iſh invention, with reſpe& to the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, 
« Bible :” Wouwer de Grecd & Latind Bibliorum In- and the number of the twelve Tribes, ſince it is not 


(4) Anſon, f 
Meſella,ver. | 
Pag. + I 5 | 
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terpretatione ; 1. e. Of the Greek and Latin Tranſ- 
«.-Jation of the Bible :” Dr. Walton's Prolegomena to 
the Polyglott Bible, c. 9. and Voſſius de ſeptuaginta 


probable, that an Heathen Greek ſhould know any 
thing of them; for the names of the twelve Tribes 


being ſunk into that of Jews, few knew them by any (5) In the n. 
Interpretibus ; 1. e. Of the ſeventy Interpreters.” other deſignation. But how comes all this to be done th Fo the ; 
Mr. Millar in his Hifory of the Church in the Old Je. by the advice of Demetrius Phalereus, when it ap- LAus —_ 
(6) Chap. 3. p. flament (6) is of opinion, that there was without doubt s from Hiftory, that when this Verſion was made, 
323, 324+ a Verſion made of the Hebrew text in the reign of bo baniſhed, impriſoned, . or dead? Nor is it 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ; but the Jews being then much probable, that fix Elders of every Tribe in Paleſtine 
givet: to religious romances, this narrative of Ariſteas uld be found fo well ſkilled in both languages, as 
appears to be one of that kind written by ſome Hel- to make an exact Verſion from the Hebrew into Greek. 
leniſtical Jew ; for tho the Author pretends to be an Beſides no reaſon can be alledged why ſeventy two 
Heathen Greek, yet he every where | as a Jew. ſhould be ſent, when ſeven were ſufficient to exe cute (8) Mills, 
He makes Ptolemy, continues that 1 Author, that work-(8). T. fupre: 3 
| | | 5 
| f | | ; pag arch. in 41 
a os | 0 ARISTIDES, K 334, A. 


Meſella,ver. 386. 
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ARISTIDES, ſurnamed the Juſt, flouriſhed at Athens in the fame time with The- 
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miſtocles. They could never agree together; and it appeared at that time, that to be ſu- 


perior to another in virtue, is not the way to be ſo in credit 
quence of Themiſtocles cauſed him to triu 1 
markable that one of thoſe who voted for A 


WE, The boiſterous elo- 
over the juſtice of his rival. It is re- 


m 
2 baniſhment was ſwayed thereto by 


the great reputation of probity which he obſerved him to bear [B]: but here is 4 
particular ſtill more remarkable. This great man, who ſo ſtriftly obſerved the rules of 


equity in his own houſe and towards his fellow citizens, yet made no ſcruple to 


utility to honeſty in caſes of 
it [D]. He did not leave beh 


efer 


politicks [CJ. He lived in great poverty, and gloried in 
| ind him enough to ma 
his funeral charges. The Republick undertook all thoſe ex; 


rry his daughters, nor even to pay 
He was ſuffici- 


j A r de e (a). 
ently generous in not joining with the adverſaries of Themiſtocles, at a time when there (0 He died the 


was room to believe that they might quite cruſh him (5) ; for without Ariſtides's med- 
dling in it, Themiſtocles would have been condemned to baniſhment. | 
about the circumſtances of Ariſtides's death (c); but it cannot be doubted. that Seneca 
has made a great miſtake about that particular [E]. 


[A] To be ſuperior to another in virtue; is not the 
noay to be ſo in credit. ] This is Cornelius Nepos's 
thought. Jn his cognitum eſt quanto — may eloquentia 
innocentice ; quanguam enim adeo excellebat Ariſtides ab- 
ftinentia, ut unus poft hominum memoriam, guod quidem 
ms audierimus, cognomine J uſtus fit qe tamen a 
Themiſtocle collabefactus teſtula illa exilio decem annorum 
multatus e (1). i. e. In theſe men it appeared 
« how much eloquence had the advanta inno- 
« cence ; for altho' Ariſtides excelled ſo much in diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, that he alone, in the memory of man, 


« as far as we have heard, had the firname of the 


«« Juſt, yet being overthrown by Themiſtocles he was 
condemned by the oſtraciſm to a ten years baniſh- 
6 ment.” Though you be the honeſteſt man in the 
world, and have not the art of clamourin bluſ- 


2 in your ſpeeches, you mult expect to be de- 


when you have a diſpute wi 
rogue in the city. | 

LB] One of thoſe who ated for his baniſhment vas 
fevayed thereto. by the great reputation for probity which 
he obſerved him to bear.) One of the citizens of 
Athens, who gave his ſuffrage for Ariſtides's baniſh- 
ment, frankly told him, who aſked his reaſon for ſo 
voting, 1 dt know the man, bat I don't like him, be- 
cauſe he has taken fo much pains to be ſurnamed the 
Fuſt. Cedenſque animadverteret quemdam ſeribentem 
ut patria pelleretur, quæſiſſe ab eo dicitur, Quare id 
Ariſtides faceret, aut quid Ariſtides commifiſet, cur tant 
pamnd dignus duceretur ? Cur ille reſpondit, /e ignorare 
Avriſtidem, ſed fibi nom placere, quod cupide labora 
ut præter cateros juſius appellaretur (2). A great many 

ple are in this man's way of thinking ; but don't 
Feak their minds fo freely. Every thing that ex- 
cells diſpleaſes them: they ſhew a more juſt regard 
for ſuch virtue as is very common, than for a ARin- 
guiſhed virtue. That reputation of Ariſtides, whereof 
the Athenians gave one day fo authentick a teſtimony 


(3) See above the to his face (3), has ſuffered no injury by time: it 
212 2828 preſerved through all ages; read thi 
note on 

article . — 


ſage of Auſonius. W 


Nec fola antiquos aſtentat Roma Catones 
Aut unus tantum juſti ſpectator & equi 
Pallet Ariſtides, wetere/que illuſtrat At 

That is, 
Rome does not only of her Cato's tell, 
Nor Ariſtides ſolely does excel 
„In juſtice all that in old Athens dwell. 


(0. 


I- to ſwear to a certain thing, and himſelf had taken 
the oath in their name. Afterwards he adviſed them 
to do whatſoever they ſhould find proper for the pub- 
lic advantage, and to throw the whole guilt of the per- 
jury upon him alone, whilſt they ſhould take advan- 
tage of ſuch favourable circumſtances as fortune pre- 
ſented them withal. This was his general maxim, 
as 'Theophraſtus has obſerved : Ka 524 9" 5 Qio'Ogage; 
oni Tov bnd vr rig Te olf g robe rA Kue 


6) 4pud Ply. dre dixawr, ir rol; nene Torx cet pes 71 b, 
1 ris grpidbs ©; uu Alg devi (6). i. e. Up- 
» . 


4 


2d year of the 
78th Ohympiad, 


Authors differ which was the 
4th afrer the 


baniſhment of 


We ſhall relate in the article Themiftccles. 
Cornel. Ne pos itt 
O0 eius Vita. 


* on the whole, Theophraſtus ſays, that this man 
in his private affairs and his conduct towards the 
% citizens was ſtrictly juſt : but that in the buſineſs 
of the publick, he took ſeveral ſuch time: ſervin 
** meaſures,as thoꝰ the ſtate had required much 
What. an unhappy ſituation it is to fit at the helm of 
public affairs. The welfare of the State does not re- 
quire only one or two pieces of injuſtice during a 
man's life, but a great many more. Ariſtides per- 
haps was not excuſed for an hundred. Note, that 
Cicero gives us quite another idea of him (7). (7) Cicero, dz 
[D] He gloried in his poweriy.] He had a very rich He, libs 73 
relation, named Callias, who obſerving that he was . 318. 
publickly accuſed of not furniſhing him with neceſ- 
ſary food (8), begged of him to ' teſtify before the (8) It was con- 
judges, whether it was not true that he never would er! * 
receive ſuch ſums as Callias had very frequently of- il ciad, that he 
fered him; and whether he had not made him anſwer, wanted bread. 
that he _ more in his poverty, than Callias did Plutarch. in Ari- 
in his ur 4 he anſwered, yes. _ reaſon was, that ide, p. 33+ 
one might ſee a great man e who made a 
apy - of riches wth it was rare 921 
a man who ſup poverty nobly (9). It was there - (9) Idem, ibid. 
fore, it may be Eid, from a principle of pride that he de- 
ſpiſed riches ; that is to ſay, in order to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
m the crowd. It is a great pleaſure to covetous and 
ambitious men to he able to object that to thoſe who 
are not like themſelves. But what do they pet by 
it? Though it were true that all men act ma A Rerrec- 
principle of ſelf love, is it nothing but to draw ones 719% on ſelt⸗ 
ory rather from this thing than that? Is it not a „18, ·˖[ò(́. 
fficiently juſt motive to re the one, and to de- — the daugh- 
ſpiſe the other? lian relates a thing which at firſt ters of a favou- 
ht a not perfeftly compatible with the mani- rite- 
2 poverty of Ariſtides : They zvho had betrathed his 
daughters, went off, ſays he, from that alliance ; be- 
cauſe, continues he, his extreme poverty was then known 
(19): I am apt to think him miſtaken in his rea- 
ning. 'That poverty was no ſecret during the life 
of Ariſtides ; but it was known at the ſame time that 
he was a man of credit. But the moſt venal 
and ſelf-interefted minds do not think they engage in 
a diſadvantageous bargain, in marrying one in the 
molt deſtitute circumſtances, ſo long as it can be ſaid 
that ſhe is the daughter of a favourite who has an 
hundred lucrative employments at his diſpoſal. Thus 
you ſee what might be the reaſon why the daughters 
of Ariſtides, with no dowry at all, found matches dur- 
ing his life time; but when he was dead, there was 
no more to be expected from them; they therefore 
were abandoned ſor want of money. A great genius 
(11) puts a judicious reflection into the mouth of a {r11) Mademoi- 
vourite: Such a one thought himſelf honoured wwith ſelle on Fendi 
my alliance upon even terms, and yet he thinks to make ROW 3 # o 
a ſacrifice to my favour, in aſking my nicce f me. So © 
true it is, that when a perſon ſeelcs after the kinſ- 
women of a man of great intereſt, he is more intent 
the advancements which he can procure” for him, 
an the fortune of the relations. 
LEJ Authors differ about the circumſtances of 14 198 
den death... . . Seneca has made à great miſtake about 
it.] Ariſtides, according to his account, was condemned 
to die. All thoſe who met him when he was going 
to ſuffer, caſt their eyes upon the ground ſighing, ex- 
cept one mean wretch who ſpit in his face. _— 
hp cs 


(10) Alian. Yar. 
Hit. lib. 10. 


cap . 15 5 


1 


(12) Seneca, 
Conſol. ad Hel- 
diam, cap. 13. 
Pag · 785. 


Magn. Orater, 
pag- 327. apud 


Cave, Hift. Lite- 


{d) Pag. 590. 
edit. Amſtelod. 
1716. 


(1) Chap. 2. 


ö 


= 

1 

| (c ) De Curigſit. 
| 

) 

| 
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be did not change his habit or profeſſion as a Philo 


ARI 


of ARTEMIDORUS; that a grandſon of Ariſtides got his livelihood by interpreting 


dreams. 


des ſmiled, and faid to the Officers who accompanied 
him, Adviſe that fellow not to apen his mouth fo wil- 
Ininouſly any more. Seneca relates the thing thus. Du- 
cebatur Athenis ad ſupplicium Ariſtides, cui quiſquis oc- 
currerat, dejiciebat oculos, & ingemiſcebat non tanquam 
in hominem juſtum, ſed tanquam in ipſam juſtitiam ani- 
madverteretur. Inventus eft tamen qui faciem equs in- 
ſpueret : poterat ab hoc molefte ferre, quod ſciebat nemi- 
nem id aufurum puri oris. At ille abſterfit faciem, & 
ſubridens ait comitanti ſe magiſftratui, © Admone iſtum, 
ne poſted tam improbe ofcitet (12). Lipfius has very 
well remarked upon this paſſage, that Seneca has taken 
one perſon for another: He has aſcribed to Ariſtides 
what belongs to Phocion. It was Phocion who was 
condemned to die: it was he who was ſpit upon when 
he was led to the priſon where he was to drink the 
hemlock juice; and it was he who turning to the 
magiſtrates that accompanied him, aſked if there was 
not any one that would curb the inſolence of that 


foul-month'd fellow (13). Seneca has turned the 
words in his own manner: he has made a conceit : 
Verba noſter etiam per argutiolam invertit (14). This 
is evidently not the firſt time that he has changed, 
both things and words: It were to be wiſhed that he 
was the only perſon who has taken that liberty. Peo- 
le are too fond of ſaying a ſmart thing, not in 

uch a manner. as it was ſaid at firſt, but after ſuch 
a form as they think better. 'That he was abſolutely 
miſtaken, is plain, from what Plutarch relates. That 
Hiſtorian owns, that ſomebody had faid that Ariftides 
died in baniſhment ;.but. he refutes that (15). For a 
much ſtronger reaſon ought we to reject as a fable, 
what Seneca fays. Note, that Latcello de Perugia 
has not co this fault: perhaps he knew it; but 
choſe rather to take it ſor a certain fact, in order to 
have room to maintain that injuſtice was at that time 
* than juſtice, ſince the Senate of Athens put to 
a perſon whoſe virtue was fo very illuſtrious (16). 


7 ARISTIDES, an Athenian Philoſopher of the 2d Century of great eloquence, 
became a convert to the Chriſtian Religion, tho? he did not change his habit or profeſ- 
ſion as a Philoſopher [4]. He preſented to the Emperor Hadrian, at the fame time 


with Quadratus, that is, about the year 124, an Apology for the Chriſtian Faith (a), „ Eu! 
which he repreſented the proofs of it; and which, as St. Jerom informs us (5), was ex- * 


tant in his time, and was a convincing teſtimony to the men of learning of the great ge- 
nius and abilities of the Author. The ſame Father likewiſe obſerves in another paſſage 
(c) Epi. 84. «d of his writings (c), that this Apology was full of the ſentences and opinions of the Phi- 
loſophers, and that Juftin Martyr afterwards imitated him. Guilletiere in his. Deſcription 
» Hit. Lie- of Athens publiſhed in French, and quoted by Fabricius in his Notes upon St. Jerom de 
rar mn Arid. Viris Muftribus tells us, that there is a manuſcript of this Apology of Ariſtides extant in 


a Monaſtery not far from Athens. 


So early a defence of Chriſtianity as this, and by a 


rſon of Ariſtides's character, would undoubtedly be of great advantage to us, if it could 
be recovered. Mr. le Clerc in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory (d) obſerves, that ſome Writers 
place the Apologies of our Author and Quadratus under the year 136, when the De- 
cennalia of the Emperor Hadrian were celebrated [B]. 


2 1 a convert to the Chriſtian Religion, tho 


pber. ] St. Jerom's words in his Book de Viris Iilufribus, 
c. 20, are as follows: Ariſtides, Atbenienſis Phileſophus 
elquentifſimus, & ſub 8 habitu diſcipulus Chriſti. 
Euſebius in the IVth Book of his Ecc 25 Hiftory 
1), expreſſes himſelf to the ſame. purpeſe concernin 
uſtin Martyr, where he tells us, that he preached the 
Word of God in the habit of a Philoſopher ; i iDeod- 
Os irrt c Y Y A0ryer ; ſub habitu Philoſaphi 
werbum Dei prædicans, as Valeſius renders it. Fabricius 
in his notes upon the paſſage of St. Jerom quoted above, 
obſerves, that as Ariſtides was a Philoſopher before he 
became a Chriſtian, he ſtill retained his former habit, 


that is the Cloak or Pallium, which was the peculiar 


dreſs of the Philoſophers. This ſhews evidently that 


the Chriſtians in general did not uſe that kind of 


garment. Hague & Ariſtides, cum Philoſophus efſet an- 


5 ARISTIPPUS, the Founder of the 


tequam Chriſtianus, poſt quam Chriſftianus fattus 72 etiam_ 
e in priſtine abitu permanſit, nec veſtemPhiloſophicam 
Pallium ) mutavit. 


Qui locus etiam manifeſts indicia 
eſt, uulgns Chriftianorum non fuiſſe falliatum. The 
Reader may, conſult Salmaſius upon Tertullian's Book 


de Pallio, | 


19. 
[B] 2 the apalogies of our Author and Quadratus 
under the year. 136, when the Decennalia of the Em- 


peror Hadrian were celebrated.) Father Pagi is of this 
opinion, in his Diſertatis Hypatica, cap. 3. in which 


he aſſerts, that of the perſecutions happened dur- 
ing the Decennalia of the Emperots, and therefore he 


concludes, that theſe two apologies were publiſhed dur- 


ing the Decennalia of Hadrian. Mr, Le Clerc acknow- 
ges, that this was very frequently the caſe, but can- 
not allow, that it was always ſo; and conſequently, 
ry Father Pagi's reaſoning is not abſolutely conclu- 
ve. N Gs F. 


Cyrenaic Sect of Philoſophy 


A}, was the 


ſon of Aretades (a), and born at Cyrene in Lybia. He flouriſhed about the g6th Olym- 
piad. The great reputation of Socrates induced him to leave his own country, and re- 


move to Athens, that he might have the ſatisfaction of hearing his diſcourſes (b). 


Plu- 


tarch tells us (c), that he received this advantageous character of Socrates from Iſchoma- 
chus, whom he met with accidentally at the Olympic Games. He enquired of him by 


4 


De Founder of the Cyrenaic Sd of Philoſophy.) 
The ſucceſſion of the Ionic Philoſophy, which be 

Socrates was ſingle, was after his death divided into 
many ſchools, ſome of which continued but a ſhort 


time, while others had a longer ſucceſſion. The Cy- 


renaic Sect was one of thoſe of the ſhorteſt duration. 
We ſhall give ſome account of their opinions. I 


rejected natural Philoſophy, imagining ſuch diſquiſi- 


tions to be abſolutely incomprehenſible. They made 
uſe of Logic, which they conſidered as a very uſeful 
art. But Meleager and Clitomachus aſſerted, that they 
had an equal contempt both for Natural Philoſophy 
and Dialectic, which they repreſented as entirely. unne- 


what 


ceſſary, ſince without theſe, a man may be able to 
underſtand what things are good, and what evil, and 
to diſcourſe well, 2 to diveſt himſelf of ſuperſtition 
and the fear of death (1). They maintained, that the 
ſenſes do not always inform us truly; that nothing 
extrinſecal can be ived ; and that only thoſe things 
are the objects of our preception, which are felt by 
an inward ſenſation, as grief and pleaſure. That we 
do not know the colour or ſound of any thing, but 
only that we feel ourſelves affected in ſuch a man- 
ner (2). Sextus Empiricus (3) repreſents this doctrine 
more fully and peripicuouſly as follows. The paſſions 


which 
are 


or affections are the judges and only faculties, 
, 4 


in. 


(13) Plut, 2 
tone, | 
(14) Lipfius i 
Seneca Cenſala, 

a Helviam, 


Pag · 785. 


(r 5) Plut. i 
Ariflide, pag. 
335 


C 6) See the Hag. | 
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2+ pag. 399, & 
fer: 


(a) Euſeb. Bit 


p. 3. 
7 b) De iri; 
HMiuſirib, cap 20, 


a) Suidat- 


(b) Diogenes Ly 
ertius in Pits 
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(1) Laert. iF 
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(2) Cicero fit 
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what manner of diſſ that Philoſopher made ſo great an i the youth; 
and from the im account which Iſchomachus gave him of them, he e N 
ly affected, that he grew pale and lean, till he a vo 


gratify his curioſity. He was chiefty 


Orat. lib. 3”, 


yage to Athens in order fully to 


; } delighted: with thoſe diſcourſes: of Sdcrates, |'that'! 
related the maſt to pleature (d); which he aſſerted to be the ultimate end, in which all 
happineſs conſiſts. His manner of life was 


agrecable to his opinion; for he indulged 


0% Aten. Deip- himſelf extremely in all the luxuries of dreſs, wine, and women (). Tho' hie had a good 


0. lib. 12 


eſtate, and three country ſeats, yet he was the only one of the diſci 


iples of Socrates, .who 


took money for teaching; which being obſerved by chat Philoſopher, he aſked Ariſtip- 


are capable of comprehending, and are not fallacious. 
But with regard to thoſe objects, which aſſect the 
paſſions, there is 1 Bape is comprehenſible, or 
exempt fallacy. / We may ſay indeed,” that we 
are made white, or affected with what is ſweet; but 
we cannot aſſert, that what cauſes this affection, is 
white, or ſweet. For it is poſſible, that we be af- 
fected with whiteneſs from an object, which is not 
white, and with ſweetneſs from a thing, which is not 
ſweet, Thus to a man, Who has weak or jaundic'd 
eyes, all ry fy either darkiſh and or 
low. At ng our eyes, we imagine we 
things double. A madman e 

two ſuns or two cities of Thebes. It is reaſonable 
therefore to conclude, that we comprehend nothing 
but the paſſions and ſenſations of our minds. For we 
muſt aſſert, that the things ſeen are either the paſſions 
themſelves, or the cauſes of thoſe paſſions. If we ſay, that 
our paſſions are the things ſeen, we muſt likewiſe affirm 
all things ſeen to be true and comprehenſible. If we 
ſay, that the things ſeen are the cauſes of thoſe paſſions, 
we muſt confeſs all things ſeen to be falſe and in- 
henſible. For that paſſion, which we feel, ſhews 

us itſelf and nothing more. So that to ſpeak” with 
propriety, the paſſion or affection it ſelf is the only 
thing L to us; and for that reaſon no perſon 
is miſtaken in his own aſſection, or ſenfations of mind, 
but every one in the external objects of them. Hence 
they aſſert, that there is not any one common princi- 
ple in mankind, by which they judge; but they im- 
poſe common names . their particular judgments. 
All promiſcuouſſy uſe the words white and fweet ; but 
they have no common principle of white and ſweet ; for 
every man is only ſenſible of his own affeftions. Now 
whether the ſame affection happens to any two per- 
ſons from an object, which is white, neither of then 
is able to determine, becauſe they are not capable of 
receiving each other's affection. As there is no com- 
mon aſGtion in us, it would be rafh to aſſert, that 
whatever ſeems thus to me, ſeems ſo to another per- 
ſon ; for our different conſtitutions may occaſion dif- 
ferent ſenſations in us. It is evident that we are dif- 
ferently affected by the different conſtitutions of our 
ſenſes from the caſe of thoſe, who are defeftive in 
their ſight, troubled with the” jaundice, or who have 
their faculties of fight entire and in their natural ſtate; 

| fince the ſame object may appear of different colours 
to different perſons. Of the affections of the mind 


ſome are agreeable, others harſh and troubleſome ;. 


and a third kind of a middle nature. Laertius ob- 
ſerves, that they aſſert two paſſions or affections of 

the mind, pain and pleaſure ; the former a ſmooth 
motion, the latter an harſh and rough one. There 
„is no difference between one pleaſure and another, nor 
is. one more agreeable than another. But pleaſure is 

the object, which all creatures deſire ; and pain what 


b avoid. With regard to the pleafure of the 


„Which they aſſert to be the ultimate end of 


mankind, according to Panætius in his treatiſe of the 
Sects, quoted by Laertius, they do not allow it to be 
that calm, ſedate pleaſure, reſulting from the privation 
of pain, and a freedom from all diſturbance, which 
Epicurus maintained to be our proper end. For they 
e the end 
and happineſs. e end is on nne 
ſure; Foe happineſs conſiſts of the a ate of all 
pleaſures, wherein are included both the paſt and fa- 
ture. Beſides, particular pleaſure is deſirable in itſelf; 
Happineſs, not for itſelf, but for the ſake of all the 
particular pleaſures. That pleaſure is our chief end, 
is evident | hence, that we are determined" to it 
from our earlieſt infancy, without any inſtruction of 
others, by the mere impulſe of nature; and that when 
we have attained ir, we ſeek nothing farther. On the 


Vol. II. 


there is nothing juſt, honeſt, or diſhoneſt by nature, 


cheriſhes every 


T7. , 
LISA N 


Rac br N &r) . * Laus- 
tho' the achon be diſhoneſt, yet the pleaſure ariſing tm ahi ſupra. 


from it is deſirable and good. Exemption 
not eſteemed pleaſure by them, as it was by Epicurus;/ 
nor was the ceſſation of pleaſure accounted pai 7572 
both of them conſiſt in motion ; whereas, weicher 

fation of pain nor privation of pleaſure are motions, 
becauſe the former is like the ſtate of a man in a 
profound ſleep. They affirmed, that men thro? 


- 
* 


of mind, are incapable lea- 
e I aca 
do not from pains pleaſures of the 


body; ſince we feel in our minds a fatisfaftion on 'ac- 
count of the proſperity of our country, beſides the 
ro which we take in our own private happineſs. 
ey did nee or the 
expectation of future enjoyments to be pleaſure, as Epi- 
1 1 , 44 N. 
dul. ure, according to Ariſti (5), is Athe- 
pworoxperes, that is, conſiſts only A* part ums, 222 


preſent; for the recollection of paſt 3 or the lib. 12. 


ation of wn is vain and trifli IS 
only 15 good, which we experience at ent. 
Sele d K. was not at all affected With either the 
paſt or the future, the former” being already gone, | 
and the latter not yet come, and what it n ; 
when it comes, is abſolutely uncertain. From ente 
he argued, according to lian (6), that men ought (6) Yer. HP." 
not to be ſollicitous either about things paſt or future; lb. 14- cap. 6. 
ſince it was the ſign of a firm, and well conſtituted | 
mind not to be at all troubled about them. He ad- 
viſed men likewiſe to take care. only for the preſent 
day, and in that day only for the preſent part of it, 
in which ſomething was done of” thoopht of. For, 
he aid, the preſent was only in our power, not the 
paſt nor future, the one being gane, che other unce 


tain” whether it will com | | | 
Ars giro, whre v6 por Ah 


t Th 4 , 5 a 
. 5 e T3 N Ahe, elbe, vimeg lat. The 
Cyrenaics would not allow, that pleaſure conſiſted in 
ſeeing or hearing only; for we hear with delight thoſe, 
who counterfeit lamentation; but thoſe, who real 
mourn, we hear with diſpleaſure. They called th 
privation of pain and pleaſure the middle ſtate. | 
aſſerted, that the pleaſures of the body are much ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the mind; and therefore the pains 
at orders are more tormented with corprel pr 
niſhment. . Pain is unnatural to us, and pleaſure na- 
tural. They thought it ſufficient for a man to enjoy 


the ſatisfaction of one ſingle pleaſure at a time. They 


conſidered riches, as the efficient cauſes of pleaſures ; but 
not as deſirable of themſelves. They maintain'd that all 


good conſiſts in pleaſure ; and virtue itſelf is only com- 

mendable, as bein a cauſe of pleaſure (7). That (7) oe hou 

but only by law and cuſtom. . However that a | 
, uy by good 


man will do nothing abſurd or evil, by reaſon of 


cenſures of the world, and the puniſhments, which of- 
fenders are obnoxious to. That wiſdom. is a good, but 
not to be deſired in tf, but only for the ſake of thoſe 
igt neh gem ic. T g l 00 


be loved for the uſe we make of him, as the body 


hes « rt of itſelf, as long as it 

ſound, That ſome virtues are common to 

well as to wiſe men. That the exerciſe „ a 
r to the attainment of virtue. 5 
man never give Way to envy, intemperance, or 

ſuperſtition ; for all he þ Tom want of judg- 

ment. But they allowed him to grieve and fear, as (8) Laertius, i 
being natural to mankind (8). | MD 


Qqq 
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ittle? Socrates likewiſe expreſſed his diſa 
ben Ariſt 
ing, that his Demon 


than before. Socrates ſent 


ARI 


bez, How he came to have fo much? Whoin reply aſked him, How he came to have ſo 


tion of this upon another occaſion; for 


ſent him part of the money, which he had received, he returned it, fa 
not ſuffer him to take 42 U 
i went to gina, as Athenæus informs us (g), where he 


his Jeaving Socrates, . (f) Laertius, 27 
ived with more freedom and 1 upra, and Stan, 


in vain, And with the ſame view he publiſhed that Diſcourſe, which we find in Xeno- 6 


Here Ariſtippus 
for whoſe ſake he took a voy 


became acquainted with Lais, the famous Courtezan of Corinth ; 
to that city [B]. He continued at Zgina till the death 


of: Socrates, as appears from Plato's Phedo, and the Epiſtle, which he wrote upon that 


occaſion [C]. 


e returned at laſt into his own country, Cyrene, where he profeſſed Phi- 


loſophy, and inſtituted a Sect, which, as we obſerv'd above, was called the Cyrenaic; from 
(b) Galen. Hif. the place, and by ſome Writers (Y) the Hedonic or voluptuous, from its doctrines, ' which 


Phil. apud Stan 


ly, iz. we have given an account of in the note fy During the height of the grandeur of 


Dionyſius, the Sicilian Tyrant, a great man 


A 


(i) Philoftrat. i= the reſt Ariſtippus, who was tem 


hiloſophers reſorted to him; and among 
magnificence of that court (i). 


Vie Apollon. Dionyſius aſking him the reaſon of his coming, he replied, that it was in order to give 


apud Stanley, 


pag- 134. what he had, and to receive what he had not; or, as others repreſent it, that when he 
wanted wiſdom, he went to Socrates, but now as he wanted money, he was come to him 


. Laert. ubi N. He very ſoon inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Dionyſius ; for being a man of a 
a oft 


eaſy temper, he conformed himſelf exactly to every place, time and perſon, and was 
à compleat maſter of the moſt refined complaiſance. We have rag. remarkable paſ- 


ſages concerning him . his reſidence at that court mentioned by 


[DJ]. The great ſhare of 


[LB] For who he took a woyage to that city.] 
1 contracted 6 9 her at gina, 
whither ſhe came every year at the feaſt of Neptune. 

His paſſion for her induced him to take a voyage to 

Corinth; in which being ſurprized by a violent ſtorm, 

he was extremely uneaſy. 8 this one of the paſ- 

n 4 him, We 22 * a- 

„ id. Vid, but you Philoſophers are ſubject to fear (9) ; or, 

2 Yar — as Zhan repreſents it (10), p yu afraid like other 
9. cap. 20» people / He replied, Our fouls are not of equal value 
(11) Aul. Gell, s a wicked and unhappy lift : 4 1 
lib. 19. cap- 1. Happineſs (1 2. Tui r oÞ ee eee, Ire El i 
90 lan. cnc, % 6 vov xirdbvcs ; ie di waht fudkeeucries, When 
ar. Hiſt. "ubl he was ed for frequenting Lais, he faid, that 
Irre. he poſſeſſed her, and not the him. For pleaſure, ad- 
Jed he, is no crime; but the crime is for @ man to 

13) Laert. ub; be a ſlave to his pleaſures (13). Lais in emulation 


fra. of Phryne, gave admittance to all ſorts of people, 
both rich and z upon which Ariſtippus being re- 


122 by his ſervant for beſtowing ſo much on 
her, ſince ſhe had entertained Di the Cynic 
without any reward ; he anſwered, he gave her 
money, that he mi * and not that others 
might not have the ſame liberty. Diogenes 
him for his freedom with Lais, telling him, that he 
converſed with the ſame woman himſelf; and therefore 
he ought to abandon her, or become a Cynic like him- 
ſelf. Ariſtippus aſked him by way of reply, whether 
ke thought. it abſurd to live in the ſame houſe, in 
which others had lived before, or to fail in a ſhip, 
which had carried other paſſengers. And therefore it 
Was 2 abſurd 21 „„ affeQtion for a wo- 
Atben. _ man, whom. others had enjoyed (14). 
92 lib. 3. [C] The cpiſtle, which he wrote upon that occaſion. 
| It is the ſixteenth among the Socratic ter 
(15) Liver of the 8:35 follows, according to r. Stanley's tranſlation (15). 
Philoſophers, Part O the - death of Socrates, I and Clembrotus have re- 
4. p. 132, 133» ceived; information ; and that <when he might baue e/- 
, cad from the eliven Officers, he ſaid he would not, un- 
» Jeſs he was acquitted by law; for that were as much 
. as in him lay to betray his country. My opinion is, that 
being unjuſtly committed, be might have got his liberty 
- any way, concei wing that all, which he could do ill or 
. incanſiderately, pt be 72 From whence again I blame 
bim not, as if he had ill even in this, You write 
me word that all the friends and diſciples of Socrates, 
_ have left Athens aut of fear the like ould befall a 
"of you. It is well done; and we being preſent at 2 
ging will continue here @ while, then come to you, and, 
. wherein aue are able, ſerye you. 
[9] Several remarkable paſſages concerning him, dur- 
ing his refidence at that court, mentioned by Diogenes 
| 2 Dionyſius at a —4 N 1 l that all 
ſnould put on women's its, and dance in 
refuled, x theſe lines ; 


* 


— 


them. But Plato repeating 


iogenes Laertius 


vour which he enjoyed at the court of Dionyſius, was perhaps 


1223 this gay effeminate dreſs 
Diſgrace my er my ſex betray. 


But Ariſtippus readily ſubmitted to the command, 
and made this reply immediately : | 


e At feafts, where mirth is free, 
p join © never be corrupted. 


At another time interceding with Dionyſius in behalf 
of a friend, but not prevailing, he caſt himſelf at 
his ſeet; and being reproved for that exceſs of humi- 
lity, he replied, that it was not he, who was the 
cauſe of that ſubmiſſion, but Dionyſius, whoſe ears 
were in his feet. Dionyfius ſhewed him three beauti- 
ful Courtezans, and ordered him to take his choice. 
Upon which he took them all three away with him, al- 
ging that Paris was puniſhed for e one to 
the other two. But when he had brought them to 
his door, he diſmiſſed them, in order to ſhew, that 
he could either enjoy or reje& with the ſame indiffe- 
rence. 'This was the reaſon, that Strabo, or, as others 
ſay, Plato told him, that he was the only perſon, 
=> cared not whether he wore purple or rags. He 
was likewiſe admired, becauſe he could wear a thread- 
bare or a rich Milefian cloak with equal decorum, ac- 
2 wage M both, W * Dionyſius 
it upon him, took it pati ; and being re- 
0 ved ſor it, he * Beal ig rg the Fiſhermen 
will ſuffer themſelves to be waſhed by the ſea, that 
they may catch a gud (Ade,) ; and therefore it 
was not unreaſonable in him to endure to be ſprinkled 
with a little ſpittle to catch a fool ; as the Engliſh 
tranſlation of Diogenes Laertius has render'd this 
ſage. But Mr. Stanley obſerves (16), that the word (16) pag. 135 
Ses, when pronounced, is equivocal : for Ames fig- 
nifies a Fiſh like a gudgeon, and 8awe; a Tyrant. its 
deſired money of Dionyſius, who obſerved to him, 
that he had aſſured him a wiſe man wanted nothing. : 
Give me, ſays he, what ] aſk, and we cuill talk of 
that afterwards, When Dionyſius had given it him, 
. Now, ſays he, you ſee I do not want. By this com- 
222 he gained ſo much upon Dionyſius, that he 
a greater regard for him, than for all the reſt of 
the Philoſophers, tho' he ſometimes ſpoke with ſuch 
freedom to that King, that he incurred his diſpleaſure. 
When Dionyſius aſked, Why Philoſophers haunted Va 
utes of rich men ; but not rich men thoſe of Philo- 
phers ? he replied, Becauſe the latter know what they 
want, and the others not. Another time, when Dio- 
nyſius urged him to diſcourſe upon a point of Philo- 
ſophy ; he replied, That it was abſurd, that he, who 
was but a learner, ſhould inſiſt upon his ſpeaking, 
and yet teach him when he ſhould ſpeak. The King 
being at this, commanded him to retire 2 


” » 2 . ” » 's Lives 0 
frequent exhortations to him, in order to reclaim him, but al Flieden er 


7701 
pra. 


( 18) 4 


(19) 
in /} 


ARI 


the reaſon, as Mr. Stanley obſerves (/), that he was envied by the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
among whom was Xenophon, who out of reſentment to him publiſhed the diſcourſe be- 
tween him and Socrates concerning pleaſure (n). Plato likewiſe animadverts u him ( Laert. 26 
very ſeverely in his Pbædo, for being at gina at the time of Socrates's death. While fz % Ke. 
Plato was at Dionyſius's court at the fame time as Ariſtippus, he reproved him for his bil — 
ſumptuous manner of life. Upon this Ariſtippus aſked him, whether he thought Diony- 

ſius a good man or not? and Plato affirming, that he thought him ſo, he replied, that 

Dionyſus lived more ſumptuouſly ; and therefore it was not incompatible with goodneſs 

(n). Phozdo aſked him, by way of raillery, who it was that ſmelt ſo ſtrong of Un- (%) Laert. u5; 
guents? It is I, unhappy man as I am, anſwered Ariſtippus, and the Perſian King, who isla. 

more unhappy than me. But as other things are not the worſe for this, ſo neither is man (o). (e) Ser Stanley, 
He had a conteſt alſo with Antiſthenes the Cynic Philoſopher, as a by an Epiſtle of“ s 

the latter among the Socratic Epiſtles, and Ariſtippus's anſwer to it [EZ]. However not- 
withſtanding this diſpute between them, Ariſtippus was very ready to employ his intereſt 

at court for ſome friends of Antiſthenes, to preſerve them from death, as we find by a 
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* 9 * 
- 


(p) Socratic-. letter of his to that Philoſopber (). Diogenes followed the example of his maſter 
% Len , Antiſthenes in ridiculing Ariſtippus, and called him the Court. Spaniel (q), We have 
a. many Apophthegms of his preſerved [ FJ. He wrote a great many books, and particular! 

the Hiſtory of Libya in three books dedicated to Dionyſius, and ſeveral Dialogues, wi 
{r) 14m, ibid. four, books of the luxury of the Antients (7). There are four Epiſtles of his extant in the 


Socratic Collection publiſhed by Leo Allatius. After he lived a long time with 
Dionyſius, his daughter Arete ſent to him, to defire his preſence at Cyrene, in order to 
take care of her affairs, ſince ſhe was in danger of being oppreſſed by the Magiſtrates. 

gal But 


the lower end of the table; which he readily ſub- 
mitted to, ſaying, that he perceived his deſign was to 
make it a place of honour (17). The next day the 
Tyrant asſk'd him, what he thought of that place in 
which he ſat then, in reſpect of that, wherein he fat 


gone? 


In requital aubere I rejoice in your happineſs, and re- 


the night before? He anſwered, That they were alike 
to him: To day, ſays he, becauſe I left it, it is con- 
temned, tho) yeſterday it was eſteemed the moſt honour a- 
ble. That, where I fit to day, is accounted moſt ho- 
nourable, which yeſter 


day, without me, was efteemed 


turn you thanks. Farenuel. The figs, which you 
* have, lay up againſt Winter and the Cretan Meal; 
„ for theſe things ſeem to be better than riches. 
« Waſh and drink of the fountain of Emneacrunus. 
« Wear the ſame in Winter as in Summer, 


the loweſt (18). Being —_ has 4 Dionyſius was an- 
gry with him? He replied, For the ſame reaſon that o- 
the or, as Mr. Stanley renders this 


(13) Atheneus, 


and that ſordid, as becomes a free perſon livi 
Deipnof. lib. 12+ 


„under the Athenian Democracy. As for me, L 
* knew as ſoon as I came into a city and iſland go- 
« verned by a Monarch, I ſhould ſuffer thoſe ills, of 
« which you write tome. Now the Syracuſians, Agri- 
«« gentines, Geloans, and the reſt of the Sicilians com- 


ther men are | 
paſſage of Laertius, For the ſame reaſon he falls out 
with others. Another time Dionyſius repeating (out 
of Sophocles, as Plutarch affirms, who aſcribes this to 
Zeno) theſe verſes, Wo, | 


He, that with Tyrants ſocks for bare fupport, 
Enuſlaves himſelf, th free he came to court. 
4 * n I would not acute irony ; for 
r and 


He immediately anſwered ; ' «« undergo hunge „nor contemn glory, nor T/#>mwy fignie 

s | «© wear a long beard. I will ſend you ſome grans 17200 208 0.8 
He is no ſlave, if he be free to come. white lupines to eat, after you have ated Hercu- tion; which is 
| — les to the of which things you eſteem it not not proper to 


Diocles, as Laertius informs us, related this in his © abſurd to diſcourſe and write. But if any man compaſſion. 


Lives of the Philoſophers ; tho' others aſcribe this ſay- 
ing to Plato. Dionyſius offering Plato a ſum of 
money, which he refuſed, Ariſtippus being at the ſame 
time at court, ſaid, that Dionyſius — his — 
rality upon ſure grounds, ſince he gave little to thoſe, 
who! ated much ; but he offered a conſiderable ſum to 
Plato, who required nothing. Another time Helicon 
of Cyzicus, one of Plato's friends, having foretold an 
Eclipſe of the Sun, which happened accordingly, he 
was much honoured for it. 
other Philoſophers, ſaid, that he could foretell a 
ſtranger thing than that. They demanding what it 
was, he faid, that he could prognoſticate, that Plato 
and Dionyſius would ſoon be at variance; which ac- 
cordingly happened (19), | 

[LEJ 4 __ 7 Fr Epiſtle of the _ the 
Socratic Epiſtles, and Ariſftippus's anſwer to it. riſti 
pus's K Antiſthenes, who was Alec ar his 
manner of life, is written in an ironical ſtyle. 
We ſhall give it in Mr. Stanley's tranſlation. Ve 
are unhappy beyond meaſure. Hew can we be other- 
ci, living with. a. tyrant, daily eating and drink- 
ing deliciouſly, perfum d <with — - attir- 
e in rich looſe garments broug , 
And none will deliver me from the cruelty of Diony- 
/ius, ho detains me; net as a rude perſon, but one 
that is werſed in Socratic learning; ſupplying me, as 
aid, with meat, unguents, garments, and the like ; 
Searing neither the judgments of Gods nor men. And 
wow the misfortuns is much encreaſed. He bath be- 


bo 


«« ſhould ſpeak of lupines to Dionyſius, I think it 
e were againſt the rules of tyranny. Of the reſt go, 
„ and diſcourſe with Simon the Leather-drefſer, than 
% whom you eſteem nothing more wiſe; for I am 
© allowed familiarity with Artificers, becauſe I live 
0 5 ona to others. 3 7 

F] We have many Apopht of his ſtill preſerved, 
. obſerves, that he any; Te the pond 


in the acuteneſs of his Apophthegms. He once ordered 
Ariſtippus jeſting with fifty 


drachmas to be given for a partridge; and bein 
reproved by a certain perſon for his extrava = 
replied, Would not you haue bought the fou, if you 
could hade had it for a farthing * To which the other 
aſſenting : mm then, — he, fifty drachma's are no 
more to me than your ſingle farthing to you. Being 
demanded, what was the greateſt benefit, which he 
had received by Philoſophy, he anſwered, to converſe 
freely with all men. Being with his ex- 
penſive manner of living ; Certaiaby, ſaid he, if this 
were ſuch a criminal thing, the Gods would never be 
| laviſh at their. banquets ; or, as Mr. Stanley renders 
this ge of Laertius, It would not be practiſed upon 
days of feſtival to the Gods, To one, who afked him 
in what reſpect the Philoſophers excelled other men, 
he replied, I this, that they would li wprightly and 
juſtly, if there <vere no Laws in the world. —_ 
aſked what was the difference between the lea 

and the ignorant; he made anſwer, The fame, that is 
between a wild horſe, and one that is managed, As 
he was going one time into a Courtezan's inn 
4 an 
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4 
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(21) Laert. and 
Plutarch. de 
Educat. Pueror. 


ARI 


and perceived one of the young men, who were with 
him, bluſh, 'he told * 8 not lie 
in gajng in thither e to get out 
again. To one, . who an a riddle, 
lied, that * rn to reſolve hat, which 
8 affords ſo muck entertainment. Being rail- 
3 — * and the perſon who abuſed 
him, and aſking him why he went away ; 

— ecauſe it is in your to rail, but 

it is not in my power not to hear you. e uſed to ſay, That 
jt was better to dd © than th illiterate man ; 


I 
1 
arti: 
5 
21 
1 


rr , faid he, the Phyficians 
ent the chamber: of the , yet that is mo reaſon, 
ſhould rather thuſe to lie fick than be cur- 
who boaſted 'of his great reading, he 
„ who feed and exerciſe moſt, are 
more healthy than they, who only eat 
ſatisfy nature; ſo neither they, who 


BA IF 
5 
1757 


* 


mh but they, who read no more than is uſe- 


y . To his Lawyer, who havi 
is cauſe for him, and it, 1 


2 
3 8 
1 


im, what Socrates had done : Very much, 


ſaid he, for e made all your words = wwhich you 
have ſpoken "ay day in my behalf. Among other uſe- 
ful inſtructions, which he gave to his daughter Arete, 
he adviſed her particularly to deſpiſe ſuperfluit ). To 
one, who ——— what his ſon w — 2 
for being a If for nothing elſe, ſaid he, yet 
far this alone, that 4 32 4 the Theatre, one 
flone will not fit upon another. When a certain per- 
ſon recommended his fon to him, he demanded five 
hundred drachma's; and 


that he could buy a flave for that fum 
he, and then you'll 

uſed to ſay, that he took 
much for his own uſe, 

what money was good 

pending, he feed a 

fo, ſaid he, when 7 have a 
aways hire a cook. 

his excellent ſkill i 

ſays he, 10 boaſt 


he, than a mule do 

money, as he had been the diſciple of Socrates ; 

much the rather, ſaid he, for Socrates, <vhen 

him 2 took char he auanted, 

. 5 _—_—_ reaſon for it, 

cape the ans were his | 
but 1 rs t yur ron a ſervant, 
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Henk fa him his houſe magnificently furniſhed, and 
paved with coſtly marble, for he was a Phrygian, 
—— — in his face, 
upon which the other grow. angry, Why truly, ſaid 
he, I could mot find» @ fitter — how 
Socrates died ? I awifb, faid but die in 


1 


the — Polynenus — 


his „ but ſeein — of Ladies ri 
— pars ah - i . — 
hen. Avila: 
m—_—_—_ 
did not con- 
is ſervant 
money, and 


But een and died at Lipara, 8 


J 


by 


lect 

being ready to fink ths el ie bestes 

nr what wat too much for 

N Horace mentions this fact in his third 
Satyr of the ſecond Book: | 

| One off | A} 


71 
0 


Td 


Gracus 


Ariftippus 
1 e 


grea 5 

report, that he made uſe o n 

ſame time; Þ is better, that this ſhould be thrown 

by 1 e fold ori for 1 

8 8 He condemned men for 
the goods, were brought to market, and yet 

never making any inſpection into their lives and con- 


 verſations, or, as Mr. Stanley ' tranſlates it, taking no 


care to furniſh their minds. Others aſcribe this to 
l „While he lived in Aſia, he was ſeized by 
Artaphernes, the King's Lieutenant ; upon which a 
perſon coming to him, and aſking him, where his 
—_ _ — — bad I more oc- 
caſion to be confident | n, Jan going to di 
22 Nb w tho 4 
„ Who f » to apply emſelves to 
echanical Se olophy, . to 3p rw 


— fudy 1 
1 3 E hy ; he com them ta 


Penelope's Suitors: For mi vey the li- 

berty of courting Melantho, Polydora, and the reſt 

n yet they could never 
to marry | 

the ſame 

he went to t 

and diſcourſed with 

permitted to fee the 

gy yes nw 

in? er prove of the 

greateſt advantage to them, when came to be 

men. Bei going from Socrates to 

Diony ſius 3 he That he went to Socrates, when 


tell me that, ſays be than you that - 4 
. bande Hani 5 — Ph 


LO OY is plain, lays . 
1 want money, & (22). Hav- (22) Laert. 1b. 
ing loſt a conſiderable farm, he ſaid to one, who J. 
ſeemed exceſſively to 
field; 1 


Hh 
Fe 
11 


f vent his he (23) Stob. Erb. 
adviſed him not to 9 qi 17 nar paſſion, but fe. =” 
a, Thy wy be, ee) 

little evil, but a yes beauty (2 ) Thor, who in- 2 Idem, Eil. 


128. 


if an ugly ane, a 26). He uſed toadviſe 26) Idem, Eh. 
men to carry 2 with them, as in 2 25 
wreck they might ſwim away with (27). He obſerv- (27) Idem, Eil. 
| | big is unfit for uſe; ſo is a 210- 
r of th ths uneaſy to 
upon occaſion ei- 


* 
2 


(a) Ab 
Pl Ti. 
ade, 


| «dy 7 


lib. 7.x 


(2) Sen 
94 


0 


AR L. 


publiſned among the 


249 
Socratic, Epiſtles. C]. | Beſides + 


le& from his letter to his daughter | N 
Arete his daughter, whom he educated in Philoſophy, he had alſo à ſon, whom he diſin- 


herited for his ſtupidity; and being reproved by his wife on that account, who alledged 
that he came from himſelf, he ſpitting, replied; This, comes from mne too, but is not of übe 
| leaf advantage to me (s)., | Arete had a ſon, who was named Aer from his grand- 6.) stob. #4. 
, and had the ſurname of /MyrgeIiJaxr@- from his mother's inſtructing him in Phi- 29+ apud Stan 
loſophy. Among his auditors, beſides his daughter Arete, we have! an account of? 8 
#cthiops of Ptolemais, and Antipater of Cyrene. Arete communicated the Philoſo hy, 
which ſhe received from her father, to her ſon Ariſtippus, who tranſmitted it to Theodorus | 
the Atheiſt, who inſtituted the Sect called Theodvrean...} Antipater communicated-the Phi- 
loſophy of Ariſtippus to Epitimedes his diſciple 3" Epitimedes to Paræbates; Parzbates 
to Hegeſias and Anniceris ; and "theſe two laſt improving it by ſome additions of their 
own, obtained the honour each of them of giving a name to the Hegefiac and Arnicerian 
Sect (1). Laertius mentions. two other perſons of the name of Ariſtippus; one, who (/) Laer. . 
- wrote the Hiſtory of Arcadia ; the other, a Philoſopher of the new Academy, % res 


thematical ſchemes and diagrams drawn upon the good even for great. If wohen_t am drad you want 
, he ſaid, Courage, 22224. ; for I ſee the ſoot · my advice * Le of young . go to 
(29) Vitravii ſteps of men (24). a Pe Athens, and above all efteem Xantippe and Myrto, ab 
Prefat. in lib 2. TG) His letter to his daughter Arete publiſhed among 328 to me to bring you te the Eleufmnian feſti- 
the Socratic Epiſtles.) It is the twenty ſeventh in that wals. Whilft you lead this pleaſant life wvith them, let 
 colleftion, and was written juſt before his death. It rhe Magiſtrates of Cyrene be as unjuſt as they "= 3 
is as follows. I received your letter by Teleus, in which they cannot prejudice you in natural end 29. (25) Pleaſure, | 
0 e me to make all poſſible haſte ta Cyrene, becauſe deavour to live with Xantippe and Mynto, a I did 
your buſineſs with the Magiſtrates is not conducted in a formerly with Socrates, compoſing gour ſelf te their con- 
proper manner, and your huſband is unfit to manage your wer ſation ; for pride is not proper in that place. If Ty- 
domeſlic affairs, by reaſon of his exceſſive. modeſty, and rocles (26), the ſon of Socrates, who lived auitb me at (26) Leo Allati- 
his ing been accuſtomed to a retired. Ife. As form Megara, come to Cyrene, it will be very proper to fup- us, as Mr. Stan- 
therefare as I obtained leave Dianijſius, I entered upon ply him with what he wants, and to reſpedt him as leu — _ 
e towards you; but fell fick at Lipara, where your own ſon. © If you will not nurſe a daughter, - rar . 
the Friends of Sonicus provide carefully for me, with ** becauſe of the great trouble it may give you, ſend 1, be; for Lam- 
Such humanity, as is proper for a perſon near his death. © for the daughter of Eubois, to whom bs for- procles was dead | 
Hs for your demand, <what regard you ſhould pay to thoſe, © merly expreſſed much kindneſs, and named after long before., 
aubom I manumitted, and 9 profeſs that they will. ne- my mother; and I alfo have often called her my 
ver deſert Ariſtippus whilft they haue any Fe but t friend. Above all take care of little Ariſtippus, that 
ever ſerve him and you, truſt them in all * For. ©* he may be worthy of us and of Philoſophy ; but for 
they baue learned from me not to be falſe. For your © this I leave him as his true inheritance ; the reſt 
lf 1 = 6 to apply to the Magiſtrates, which © of his eſtate is ſubje& to the enmity of the Magiſtrates 
advice Wi he of advantage to you, if you affect not *©* of Cyrene. But you did not write me word, that any 
rather to haue much. You will live moſt at eaſe, if you © perſon offered to take that away from you. Rejoice, 
contemn exceſs ; for they cannat be fo unjuſt as to leave © dear daughter, in the poſſeſſion of thole riches, which 
you in want. Jau have two orchards : » Sufficient to are in your 7 and make your ſon poſſeſs them 
maintain you plentifully ; and that eftate in Bernica, ** likewiſe. I wiſh he were my ſon ; but being diſap- 
if you had nothing elſe left you, d be enough to ſup- pointed of that hope, I rt with aſſurance, that 
Port you. I do not adviſe you to neglet ſmall things; © you will lead him in the paths trodden by good 
but not 10 be troubled for them, fince wvexation is not men. Farewell, and-grieve not for us.” T. 


ARISTO; a native. of the Iſland of Chios; differed a little from the ſentiments of 
his maſter Zeno the chief of the Stoicks, as may be ſeen in Moreri's Dictionary, with 
ſome of his tenets. Not to repeat what is to be found there, I ſhall content my ſelf 
with obſerving, that the reaſon, why he rejected Logick and Natural Philoſophy, was 
that he judged that Logick is of no uſe, and that Natural Philoſophy is above the 

(a) Ahe v reach of the human mind (a). I add to this, that having at firſt kept to Morality he 
N afterwards retrenched a good deal from it; for he would not have any thing be taught up- 


zudc, Tov of 


| 3 on the particular duties of the huſband towards his wife, or of the father towards his chil- 


kd. 7 num. 161. dren, or of the maſter towards his ſervants; and would have reſtrained the maſters to 
teach only what wiſdom is in general. Seneca juſtly blames him for it [A], and ſhews 

that particular precepts and ſentences may be of wonderful uſe [B]. Ariſto ſaid ot the 

7 | May Mature 


[4] He retrenched @ deal from Morality, ... . . 
Seneca juſtly blames him for it.] Read theſe words: 
Ariſto Chius non tantum ſuperuacuas efſe dixit natura- 
lem, & rationalem, ſed etiam contrarias : moralem guogue 


quam ſolam reliquerat, circumcidit. Nam eum locum 


v0 Philoſophi : tanquam quid uam aliud 


(i] Seneca, Ep. 


qui monitiones continet, ſuſtulit, & pedagogt eſe dixit, 
e | pans pas 
humani generis pedagogus'(1); i.e, Ariſto the Chian 


imprefiion- on the mind,--and:lindle in un che ſparks 
of virtue, which are natural to the human ſoul. - 7p 
que - pracipiuntur, per ſt "multum- habent ponderis ; uti- 


que fi aut carmini intexta ſunt, aut ' proſa oratione in 


ſententiam coarFata. Sicut illa Catoniana: Emas, non 


opus eſt, ſed quod nectiſe eſt. Quod non opus 
2. eſt. | Jualia ſunt illa, aut reddita ora 
culo, aut familia. Tempori Te noſce. Num- 


3 See ee ſaid that the diſcourſing of nature and reaſoning guid ratianem exiges,” cum tibi aliguis hos \dixerit ver- 

and . << were not only unneceſſary, but abſurd: he retren Nan b 51643. en e , 2 ay \ 

piricus, adverſus : Morality alſo, which was the only ſcienoe he was \» Imjuriarum remadium eft oblivio. 

Mathematics, "willing to leave. For he took away that part, ©! Audentes fortuna” juvat. 

lb. 7. „ which contains admonitions, and ſaid it belonged' Pier fbi ipſe abſlar. | 

i © to a Schoolmaſter, and not to a'Philoſopher: and 6 Wy „ eee HV ONT! 
« yet What is a Philoſopher, but a Schoolmaſier Advocatum- iſia non querunt: affettus ipſos tangunt, & 

of mankind?” He refutes him at large in another natura vim ſuam exercente "froficiunt. | Omnium Hume. 

(2) Seneca, Epit. Place (2). „% in a - 19. en 29 * 11  garum rerum'ſemina' aum girunt, 'admonitione ex- 

94+ [B] The s according to Seneca, may be of won- citantur ; non” aliter quam feintilla flatu levi adjuta ig- 


derful uſe.] He ſays, that whether they are delivered 
in verſe, or in ſententious proſe, they make a lively 


Vol. II. 


nem \ explicat'(3). i. e. Precepts have 
warts with them, whether 


«« verſe, 
Rxpr 


t (3) Seneca, ER. 
they .are woven into 94. P45: 38. 
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() Idem, ibid. 


pag- 388. 


(5) See para- 


AR 


Nature of God was not intelligible; which makes us think that he abſolutely neglected 
the contemplation of divine things [CJ]. He was the Antagoniſt of Arcefilaus upon the 
heſis of Uncertainty ; but if we could give credit to Diogenes Laertius, we ſhould ' 
iciſm was at that time both ill 
faid that Ariſto was very bald, which cauſed his death, the Sun having burnt. 
He became voluptuous in his old age: Eratoſthenes and Apollophanes his diſciples, enn 76, 7. nun. 
3 | 92 © Rib 


beheve that Sc 


te yerſe, or 6 into ſentences in proſe. As 
<< for example, thoſe of Cato. Buy, not what is need- 
&« fol but dobat ir neceſſary. That which is not need- 
« ful is dear at a penny. Of which fort are thoſe 
„ given by the oracle, or ſuch like. Be ſharing of 
oy 8 thyſelf. Can one require a reaſon of 


„any perſon who ſhould quote theſe verſes ? 


cc Forgetfolneſs 15 the remedy for injuries, 
% Fortune favours the bold.  _ 
he flothful man is his own hindrance. 


«© Theſe do not want a voucher ; hey HE the very 
«« affections, and operate by a natural influence. The 
«© ſeeds of all virtues are implanted in the mind, and 
ce are raiſed by admonition ; like as a ſpark gen 
«blown upon, brightens into a flame.” | 
ſometimes they work the moſt ſtupid minds ; 
and that Agrippa, "Hs, of Augultus, owned 
himſelf very much indebted to an apothegm upon con- 
cord. Quit negaverit feriri quibuſdam præceptis f- 


e adds, that 


caciter etiam imperitiſſimos ? velut his breviſimis wocibus, 
fed multum | 


ibus ponderis : 


ä ih i. 
Avarus animus nullo ſatiatur lucro. 
Ab: alia expectes alteri quod feceris. 


Hac cum iftlu quadam audimus, nec ulli licet dubitare 
aut interrogare. .. . M. A pp, vir ingentis animi, qui 
folus ex bis, quos civilia Bella claros potenteſque fecerunt, 
felix in publicum fuit, dicere folebat multum ſe huic de- 
bere fententiæ: Nam concordia parve res creſcunt, diſ- 
cordia maxime dilabuntur. Hac ſe aichat & fratrem 
& amicum optimum fuctum (4). 1. e. Who can de- 
ny but that the moſt ignorant are powerfully af- 
«© fefted by ſome precepts, as for inſtance ſuch as theſe 
« ſhort, but pithy ſayings. * . 


% Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 
The covetous mind is never ſatisfy d. 
Expect to be done to, as you do to others. 


«« Theſe ſentences ſeem to carry conviction with them 
* at the firft hearing, and leave us no room to doubt 
or queſtion them. . . . M. Agrippa a man of a great 
mind, and the only one of thoſe who 

*« and-aggrandized themſelves in the civil wars, that 
6 promoted the publick good, uſed to ſay, that he 
4 ſtood much indebted to this ſentence. For by con- 
cord little ſtates become powerful, and by diſcord the 
<« greateſt come to ruin. To this maxim, he ſaid it 
** was owing, that he became a loving brother, and 
« a faithful friend.” This confirms an obſervation 
J made in the plan of this Dictionary (5). I obſerved 


graph 9. at the that a fentence taken from Livy, or Tacitus, and urged 


end of vol. 4. of 


this edition, 


- 


6) Leſcalopier in Ciceros N : 
( 2 7 i= Clara work de Nature Deorua (6) 


Deor, lib. 1. pagy 
yg pag! 


proverb, Thoſe things 


as having formerly ſerved to determine the Roman 
Senate to any one particular fide, is capable of ſaving 
the State, &c. | Fa 

[C] Hilo ſaid that. the nature of God was not in- 
telligible ; which makes us think that he abſolutely. neg- 
ledtad the contemplation of divine things.) For as 
abandoned the itudy of natural Philoſophy, by reaſon 
he could come to no certainty in it, ſo far the ſame 
reaſon it 45, probable he abandoned that of Tbealogy. 
Divinarum rerum parum ftugdigſus widetur fuifſe,. cum 
iſtud ſepe jafaret, Quæ ſupra nos, nihil ad nos, wt 


mirum fit Ariſtonem Theologes inter bic a Velleio aſcribi. 


i. e.“ He ſeems to have been little diſpoſed to the 
* ſtudy of Divinity, ſeeing this was fis favourite 
ich are above us, do not 
concern u, for which reaſan I wonder that Velleius 
** ſhould. here place Ariſto among the Theologilts,” 
Thels ate the words of a Jeſuit who commented on 
He very unjuſi- 
ly makes it a matter of wonder that Velleius, ane of 
the-Tnterlocutors, has placed Ariſto amangt the The- 
r 


* 
, 


thy jeſtatem Dei intelligendi deſperatibnt ſen) 


Thence 


It is 


ſd and ill defended! pd Ir 
ws head ( . Gb) Diogen. La. 


iſts ; ſee Philoſopher was no leſs worthy / 

a. Sar Pray the reſt whoſe ſentiments Velleius 
bas given us. See here a ſpecimen of his doctrine. 
Cujus (Zenonis) diſcipuli Ariftouis non _ magio in er- 
rore ſententia eft ; qui neque formam Dei intel/igi paſſẽ 
— 4 negue L 5. 3 dicat, . 
vino Deus animani- netne fit (5). i. 6. ** The opinion (7) Cicero, ibid. 
« of whale (Zeno's) ſcholar Ariſto is no lefs -erro-;cap. 14. 
* neous ; who imagines that neither the form of God 
can be known, nor that the Gods have any ſenſe, 
* nay, even doubts whether God is an animated be- 
«© ing or not.” Minucius Felix, ſpeaking of the ſame ' 

inion, has theſe words. Socraticus Nemaphan for mam 

i veri negat wideri Poſes ies guæri non oporteve ; 
Ariſto Chius cmprebendi omnino no- : nlergue ma- | 
| 7 (8). i. e. (8) Minucivs Fe- 
Kenophon the diſciple of Socrates, denies that the lix, pag. 15. 
„ form of the true God can be feen, and therefore 
that it ought. not to be inquired into ; Ariſto of 
„ Chios affirms, that it can in no wiſe be com- 
«+ prebended: both of them ſhewed a ſenſe of the 
„ majeſty of Gad, by deſpairing to underſtand it.“ 
A certain Commentator has committed here a childiſh 
miſtake ; he is of opinion that the perſon mentioned 
in Cicero is not the fame with that ſpoken of in this 


ſſage of Minucius, fuppoſing that Minucius fpeaks 
0 ; = Arifto Chio, id Cicero 


cf one Ariſtus. Nu 

de Natura Devrum lib. 1. tribuit ; 67 (9). 
„% That which Minucius fathers u riſtus of Chios, i Minucium Fe- 
5 Cicero in his Book de Natura n kb. 1. fathers ce, ag 134. 
upon Ariſto,” Elmenhorſt thro want of attention, 

thought that the Ariſto of Minucius was the dative or 

ablative caſe, whereas it is the nominative : beſides, 

it is not impoſſible but Father Leſcalopier might af- 

cribe to Aritto what is due to Socrates. - Celebre hoc 

proverbium Socrates habuit : ** Que ſupra not, nibil ad 

* 0s (10).” i. e. “ Socrates uſed to urge this fa- (70) Liane, 
maus proverb, t is above us does not concern ws." Divin, Init. lids 
ntius infers that he iſed religion, 3. cap. 19- 
Ejus wiri ( Secratis ) quoties de cerleftibus rogabatur nota 


i. e. (9) Elmenhorſt 


reſponſio eft, uod ſupra nos, nibil ad nos (1 1).“ 1. e. (11) Minucius 
+: — Reer bad knows 


the anſwer that man (Secxates) Felix, pag 112+ 
«* uſed to make, hen be ae aſhes. ang; nies 
e us, does 


_ © concerning heavenly ſubjects, What is a 


* pot concern us.” Let it be obſerved, that generally 

ſpeaking we ought not to ſuſpect thoſe of a neglect 

of divine ſervice, who look upon the nature of Gd 

as inexplicable, ſeeing there are a great many e 

who make this a reaſon for wor pping God with 

more humility and reverence ; ſo. that this remark upon 

Ariſto is a perſonal thing, and founded upon its be- 

ing known beſides, that incomprehenfibility was in 

him a motive to neglect. I will not take upon me 

to affirm that he was no obſerver of religion, but 

only confine my ſelf to the probability of the con- 

jecture; for, with ſubmiſſion to Lactantius, the maxim 

of Socrates, which I have been ſpeaking of (12), was (12) Above, d- 
no inducement to that Philoſopher to N the ſtudy tation (10). 
of Divinity; his doctrine upon that ſubject Was as 

noble as could be expected from a Heathen (13), and (14) See Xeno- 


he ſeems to have had no other — than that of Phon, book 1 of 
, for 


ſetting bounds to the curioſity of reaſons r 72 
which our moſt pious Doctors have ht fit to make c..ces. 
ule of, as that we to reſt ſatisfied with being 


ignorant of thoſe things which God has thought pro- 

r to conceal from us, and that there is danger in 

reſearches. © In a word, he diſapproved of mak- 

< ing too curious an enquiry into the wonderful art 
and contrivance which the Gods had diſplayed 
„in the ordering of the univerſe &c. (14).”; You (14) Idem, book 
will find the ſequel of this paſſage in the remark [SJ, 4. P. 386. 
an the article AnaxaGoras (15), and there yoy will (15) Quotation 
cafily ſee, that by the heavenly things which Socrates (22): 
did not approve the ſtudy of, we are not ta ynder- 
ftahd matters of religion but Aftrenomy. + | 
[] Acordim to Diogenes Laertius, ſeepticiſm was ot 
that tins bath ill oppoſed and ill defended. } Arxiſto main. 


(7) 


(18) 


(19) 
cub, | 
30. 

(20) 
Cibus, 


- 
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us this particular in Athenæus (c). I de not know whether it was in that time that cc) athen. n. 
he flattered a Philoſopher (4), who was in great favour at the court of Antigo- 


(0 Athen. ib. 6, nus (e). His Sect remained but a little time [Z]. 


He fid one thing, which might 


page 231. render the doctrine of Ariſtippus leſs odious than it ordinarily is F]. They aſcribe 
to him ſome works, which to ARISTO of Cea a Peripatetick Philoſopher 100. 
| E 


tained againſt Arceſilaus the doctrine of certainty ; and 
one day ſeeing a monſter, which was à bull that had 
a matrix, he ht his adverſary would draw a good 
from thence in favour of incomprehenſibi- 
ly . - Wretch that I am, cries he, 2 
(16) Diog, Laert. is there is bebalf of Arcyſilaus (16). From chis we 
lid. 7. num. 162, may learn that the tiſts, in order to prove that 
the nature of animals was clearly known, affirmed, that 

we may diſtinguiſh with certainty betwixt the male and 

ſemale of every ſpecies, there being certain diſtin 
NN pted to either ſex. If they rea- 
after this manner, it is certain that the bull I 

have been ſpeak ing of, ſerved to refute them, but then 

we muſt agreo that r 

gument z the Scepticks did not deny but that ac- 

cording to. a there was a diſtinction betwixt 

the males and females, they only argued that we could 

not know for certain, whether or no their nature was 

really ſuch as it appeared to be. Now it is of no 

8 urge, in anſwer to this, the exiſtence of 

this bull. Might not they have replied, Ve know not 

evhether it has in reality a matrix or not; it may be 

only an 1 N Ariſto ane day ſaid to an Acata- 

leptick, You don't then ſee that rich man who ſits next 

fo you The other made anſwer, No. Who has {hr 

(17) Idem, ibid. ot your eyes then, reply'd Ariſto (17) ? This was but 
gums 163. a childiſh argument, ſeeing that the dogma of incom. 
prehenſibility does not ſuppoſe that we are deprived of 

the uſe of ſight ; he ſhoyld have made anſwer to Ar- 

ceſilaus, The appearance of à rich man fitting next to 

me firikes my eye, but yet I am not certain whether 

this man exifls or not, or what is his nature. It has 

been obſerved, that of all the dogma's of the Stoicks, 

Ariſto chiefly eſpouſed this, The wiſe man is never 

dowbtful. There was a Philoſopher named Perſeus, 

Who in order to confute him on this head, brought 

him twins, one of whom depoſited ſomething in 

the hands of Ariſto, and the other demanded- it again, 

and becauſe Ariſto was put to a non-plus, he was ſaid 

(18) Idem, ibid. to have been confuted by Perſeus (18). For my part 
num. 162, J can't comprehend the meaning of this: were theſe 
twins ſo extremely alike, that it was impoſſible to 


_ diſtinguiſh them, or were they in ſome things unlike them 


as twins generally are? This is what Diogenes Laer- 

tius does not obſerve, who is ſometimes ſo inſufferably 

ſhort, ' that one might ſay that we have only ſome 

ill-digeſted extracts of his hiſtory of the Philoſophers. 

If theſe twins were eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, whence 

could ariſe the uncertainty of Ariſto ? If it were ſcarce 

poſſible to diſtinguiſh them, the ſuſpence he was in 
r be r 

m, very ſuſpending his judgment was 

a proof of his regard to that maxim, The auiſe man 

it never in ſuſpence. | 

E] His Sed exiſted but à little time.] Cicero ſpeaks 

of it as of a Sect whoſe doctrines had diſappeared : 

Sententie. .. . Ariſtonis, Pyrrhonis, Herilli nounullorum- 

(19) Cicero, Tuſ- gu aliorum evanuerunt (19). Sive Ariftotelem & The- 
cub, lib. 5. cap. opbraſtum . ., ſequutsi ſunt, five .. .. etiam Ariſton 
30. difficiſem atque arduam, ſed jam tamen fractam & con- 
(20) Lib. de Le- Victam Sectam ſeguuti ſunt (20), i. e. The opinions 
$ibus, cap. 13. „ of Ariſto, Pyrrho, Herillus and ſome others are va- 
„ niſhed. Whether, /ays he in another place, they fol- 

; * lowed Ariſtotle and 'Theophraſtus, or the hard and 

« crabbed, tho' now exploded and confuted Se& of A- 

riſto.“ Indeed it was a difficult matter for ſenti- 

ments ſo extravagant as his were to gain credit; for 

he allowed no difference in things excepting in vice 

and virtue: other things, ſays he, are neither bet- 

ter or more deſireable the one than the other.” Hrs 
cContrarius Ariſto Chins prafratius, ferrens, nihil bonum 

21) dem in 1 reftum & baneſium eft (21). i. e.  Ariſto 
— apud ** of Chios, that crabbed, hard Philoſopher, was of a 


el. mn. « different opinion, alledging that nothing was good 


but what was right and honeſt,” He went farther 
than his. maſter Zeno; who did not deny but that 
there were ſome things diſtin& from virtue which 
were deſireable, althe' they did not contribute to the 


acquiſition of the ſovereign good. This poſition is 
ſcarce reconcileable to , however, it is leſs ſhock- 
ing than that ot Ariſto ; for who can conceive that 
health ſhould not be more eligible than ſickneſs ? U 
Ariſtonis efſtt exploſa. ſententia dicentis, 1ribil differre 
aliud ab alio, nec efſe res ullas præter wirtutes & witia, 
inter guas quicquam ommnino intereſſet, fic errare Zenonem, 


261 


7. cap. 6. pag. 
281. 

d) His name 
was Perſeus, 


qui nulla in re niſi in virtute aut vitio propenſionem, nt 


minimi qui dem momenti ad ſummum bonum adipiſceondum 
M diceret. Et quum ad beatam vitam nullum momentum 


ea res haberet, ad appetitionem autem rerum, oe in his 


momenta diceret: quaſi vero hac appetitio non ad ſummti 
bon adeptionem pertineret (22). i. e. As the opinion 
of Ariſto was exploded, who affirmed that there was 


* no difference betwixt any thing virtue and 


vice z ſo Zeno was alſo in an error, Who held that 
* nothing but virtue and vice had the leaſt relation 
towards the attaining the chiefeſt good ; and that 
* altho' other things were not conducive to the ha 
6 pineſs of life, yet theſe were deſireable: as if a 
« thing's being deſireable did not make it a part of 
« the chief good.” Where is the wonder that this 
Set was ſo ſhort liv'd, when Ariſto himſelf fell off 
from his principles at an age that moſt favoured his 
maxims, and became a lover of pleaſures in his old 
age (23), when it moſt ſuited him to be rigid and 
ſevere, prefrattus & ferreus ? | 

LF] He ſaid one thing which might render the doc- 
trine of Ariſtippus leſs odious than it ordinarily is.] 
«« He uſed to fay that a Philoſopher might do thoſe 
„ of his hearers a prejudice, who put a wrong inter- 
pretation upon good meanings; as for example, 


that the ſchool of Ariſtippus might ſend out de- 
* bauchees, and that of Zeno Cynicks.“ Arifto Chias 


dicere folebat, nocere audientibus philoſophos tis, qui ben? 
difta male interpretarentur ; poſſe enim aſotos ex Ariſftip- 
pi, acerbos & Zenonis ſchold exire (24). Is not this de- 


claring that the doctrine of this Philoſopher never 


this effect but when it was miſunderſtood ? 
e ſhould alſo have added, that every Teacher is 
therefore obliged to forbear laying down ambiguous 
p qptedtbany tap 7, overigece, avs 


[G] They aferibed to him fome <works <which belong- 
ed ta ARISTO of Cea a Peripatetick Philoſopber. ] 
Di Laertius after having mentioned the titles 
of ſeveral works of our Ariſto, adds that Panztius and 
Soſicrates aſcribed them all, except one, to Ariſto the 
Peripatetick (25). He does not fay, that this Peripa- 
— 2 a native of the Iſland Cea ; but I conjec- 
ture, that this muſt have been his country, ſince we 


cannot underftand this as meant of ARISTO the A- 


lexandrian, another Philoſopher of the Peripatetick 
Set, who lived under the reign of Auguſtus, and of 
whom conſequently Panztius could make no mention ; 
for it may be proved that in the year of Rome 650 
he was not living (26). Moreri therefore was miſ- 
taken, when he ſaid that Ariſto of Alexandria is the 
Author to whom ſeveral Writers aſcribe ſome treatiſes 
of Arifto the Chian. This laſt wrote a diſcourſe 45 
Senectute (on old Age), which is not taken notice of 
by Diogenes Laertius, probably becauſe it made only 
part of ſome other book. Hunc librum de Senectute 
ad te miſimus : omnem autem ſermonem tribuimus non 
Tithono, ut Arifto Chius, parum enim efjet auctoritatis 
in fabula, ſed M. Cateni ſeni, qua majorem auctori- 
tatem haberet ratio (27). i. e. I have fent 
* you my Diſcourſe of old Age, in which I have 
« not, as Ariſto the Chian did, made Tithonus the 
Speaker, for then there would have been but little 
authority in ſuch a fiction; but Cato the elder, that 
* it might carry with it more authority.” Aldo- 
brandinus quotes this paſſage of Cicero, as if it ought 


(22) Cicero, lib. 


(23) Athen. lib, 


7. pag · 28 1. 


(24) C'cero de 
Natura Decrum, 
lib. 3. cap. 31, 


(25) Diogen. La- 
ert. lib. 7 « hum. 
163. 


(26) See Jogfius 
de Scriptar. Hiſt. 
Phileſ. page 139, 


180. 


(27) Cicero de 
Senect. Cap- I, 


to be read Ai Ceus (28), but the beſt editions have (28) Aldobrand. 


it Ariflo Chius, He is therefore in the wrong, we 
tend that Arifto of Cea, the Peripatetick Philoſopher, 
is the Author of the treatiſe de Senectute: he might 
with more reaſon have applied to him this other paſ- 
1 | de 


in Diag en. Laert. 
lib. 7. num. 163 · 
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_ ſage of Cicero: Hujus (Stratonis) Lyfias & oratiane 
hocuples, rebus ipſu jejunior. Concinnus deinde & ele- 
gans hujus  Ariflo; fed ea, qua defideratur à magno 
- Philſopho, grawvita; in es non fuit. Scripta ſans & 
multa & polita, ſed neſcio - 0 autoritatem oratio 
non habet (29). i. e. His ſcholar (Strato's) Lyſias 
was copious in his ſtyle, but ſomewhat jejune in 
« his matter: and as for his ſcholar Ariſts, be was 
both neat and nt, but had not that gravity 
« which is ex from a great Philoſopher 1 he 
«© wrote indeed ſeveral things, and thoſe polite enough, 
but thro' ſome defect or other his writings do not 
zo) Menag. in “ carry authority with them.“ This can only be 
Jicgen. Lacrt. meant of one Ariſto a Peripatetick, and therefore Mr. 
lib. 7. num. 163. Menage deſerves cenſure for giving it as his opinion, 
Mae.” that it was ſpoken- of our Ariſto (30). 
approved cf in H. See ſome miſtakes % 4 Mus.] He * that 
the Commentary Ariſto of Alexandria, a Peripatetick, in the time 
on Cicero de Se- of Auguſtus, is Author of a treatiſe on the Nile (31). 
tte, of Cre His reaſon is, "becauſe Strabo obſerves, that he had 
(1 ) Voſſus, de ſeen in his time two Books upon this River, the one 
Hiſteric. Grac. compoſed by Eudorus, and the other by Ariſto the 
lib. 2. cap. 4+ the Peripatetick (32). But, Voſſius goes on, there 
637 em | Nev two ht of the Peripatetick Sect, the 
5 beg. £24, n of Alexandria, the other of the Iſland Cen; wwhere- 


(29) Cicero, de 
Fin. lib. 5. c. 5. 


AR 1 


AA We have ſome miſtakes of Voſſius to 


take notice of [HI. 4 


* 
ry 
9 


weide ing por in having he that of Alorond-ia 
— compoſed the treatiſe on the Milt? Why; becauſe it 
: 


is more likely that an E 
River,' than an Iſlander of the FEpran Sta: * 
ſently aſter confutes this reaſon, 10 


ian ſhould write . this 
pre- 
r he confeſſes it is 


probable that either Ariſto of Chios, or that Ariſto of 


Cea wrote a Book upon the Nile, ſeeing that the 


Scholiaſt of Apollonius relates the opinion of Ariſto 


of Chios upon the riſe of this river (33). But he has 


confounded Chiur and Cent, adds Voſſus: We perceive Pollen w 4 t. 


therefore a' manifeſt deſect of exactneſs in the argu- 
ment. But further, this leamed man july incurrs 
cenſure for not having known the true reaſon” why 
the treatiſe bf the Nile, referred to by Strabo, ought 
rather to be aſcribed to Ariſto the Alexandrian, than 
to Ariſto of the Iſland of Cea. Now the reaſon is 
this ; becauſe Strabo ſpeaks of a book that was pub- 
liſned in his own time: but Ariſto of Cea flouriſhed 
a long time before Strabo, as Voſſius himſelf allows; 
for be tells us, as Diogenes Laertius had done before him, 
that Panzt 

riſto almoſt all the books which were aſcribed to Ari- 
ſto the Stoick. Lloyd and Hoffman have &pied this 
long paſſage of Voſſius word for word, and have not 
forgot to put Socrates inſtead of Socrates. 


© "ARISTO (TITUS) a Roman Lawyer, under the Empire of Trajan, was ſo worthy 
and, ſo learned a man, that he deſerved not to have been forgotten in Moreri, He was 
a perfect | maſter of the Public and Civil Law; of Hiſtory,” and Antiquity [A]. If 
he did not readily anſwer the queſtions that were aſked him, it was becaule by the 
ſtrength of his judgment he went to the very ſprings of. the reaſons for and againſt, that 


be might compare them together. 


He was a man otherwiſe an enemy to luxury, and with- 


out any pride, and looked for the recompence of a good action only, in the action it | 
Telf, and not in the applauſes of the multitude (a), He did not profeſs being a Philoſo- (2) See the prov 


rue. 


[A] He was a perfe# Maſter of the Law, .. 

Hiſtory, and Antiquity. ) What Pliny ſays upon this 

head, and upon the virtue of Ariſto, is ſo noble, that I 

cannot forbear giving his words at full length. NiB ef? 

(1) Plin. Epiſt. ;/þ (Tito Ariſtone) ſays he (1), grawius, ſan#ius, doftius : 
66. lib. 1. p. 65, f mibi non umd homo, ſed literæ ne omneſque bone ar- 
n tes in und homine ſammum peri adire videantur, 
(2) Add to this Quam peritus ille & privati juris & publici (2) 
thoſe words of quantum rerum] quantum exemplorum | quantum” anti- 
gen £ —— quitatis tenet] nibil eſt quod dicere welis, quod ille do- 
Wrote to Arch cere non poffit. Mihi certe, quoties aliquid abditum 
Cunt fis peritiſſi- guæru, ille theſaurus eff. Fam quanta ſermonibus ejus 
mus & privati fades: quanta authoritas : quam prefſſa & decora cunc- 
Juris & public! tatio? quid -eft quod non flatim ſeiat * & tamen ple- 
25 * — rumſue Lo fue Dubitat diverſitate rationum, quas acri 
ſuperfuit cure fie magnogue judicio ab origine cauſiſſue primis repetit, diſ- 
jura publica ut  cernit, ,expendit. Ad hoc quam arcus in wvittu ! quam 
privata, ſic an- madicus in cultu ! Soleo ipſum cubiculum equs ipfumgue 
poor, re? defum, ut imaginem quamguam priſce frugalitatis, 
| 1 2 Md aſcicere. Ornat bæ magnitude animi, que nihil ad often- 
tationem, omnia ad confcientiam refert ; rectegue fat, 

non ex populi ſermone mercedem, ſed ex fatto petit. 

i. e. Nothing is more grave, nothing more vene- 

* rable, nothing more learned than him (Titus Ariſto) : 
ſo that in my opinion we are not only in danger 
of loſing a ſingle man in him, but even all learn- 
ing and all the liberal arts. How well filled is 
he both in the public and civil Law ! what a 
fund of things, of examples, of antiquity is he poſ- 
ſeſſed of! There is nothing that you want to know 
which he can't inſtruct you in. As for my part, 
whenever I am at a loſs for any thing, he 1s to 
me a treaſure of intelligence. Then what per- 
ſuaſion, what authority is there in his words; how 


66 
66 


«c 
«6 
4c 
cs 
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a6 thing is there that he does not immediately appre- 
% hend? and yet he commonly heſitates. He is in doubt, 
« thro' multiplicity of reaſons, which he ſhould give 
« firſt, which reaſons he traces from" the fountain 
and firſt cauſes of things with great accuracy 
and judgment, and diſtinguiſhes, and conſiders 
„them. And then again, how ſparing in his diet! 


weighty and graceful are his deliberations? What 


pher [B], but not any of them, who did profels it, ſurpaſſed him in the practice of vir- : 
He ſhewed an incomparable ſteadineſs of mind during a long illneſs [C], and at 
laſt he deſired his friends to aſk the Phyſicians if he could recover, and declared to 


them 
that in caſe he was judged incurable, he would Kill himſelf; but if he could be wel 


> 


again, 


of „ how plain his dreſs? Whenever 1 go into his bed- 


© chamber, or look at his bed, methinks I ſee a pic- 
ture of the ancient frupality. Theſe qualifications 
are adorned with a greatneſs of mind, that whatever 
* he does proceeds, not from oftentation, but from a 
«« principle of goodneſs, while he ſeeks for the re- 
„ ward of his good deeds, not in the breath of the 
A e, but in the merit of the action.“ | 

15. did not profeſs being @ Philoſopher.) His 
Philolophy was practical in two reſpects; for his 
morals were the fame with thoſe of a true Philoſo- 
pher, and he did not paſs his life in the retirement 
of a cloſet or the walls of a College, but in the buſi- 
neſs of the Bar. Let us hear what Pliny ſays of him. 


In ſumma, non facile quis quenquam ex iſtis qui ſapien- 


tie fludium habitu corporis praferunt, huic wiro compa- 
rarit, Non quidem gymnaſia ſectatur, aut porticus, nec 
diſputationibus longis aliorum ocium ſuumque deleftat, fed in 
toga negociiſque werſatur : mullos advocatione, plures con- 
filio juvat: Nemini tamen iſtorum caſtitate, pietate, 


(33) Schol. A- 


genaut. 


jus and Socrates (34) have aſcribed to this A. (34) VoſTius ba 


it Sccratet. 


of all this in the 
note [ 4]. 


Juſtitia, fortitudine, etiam primo loco ceſſerit (3). i. e. (3) Plin. Epift, 


In ſhort, none of thoſe pretenders, who take upon 
them the air and garb of Philoſophy, are to be 
compared to this man. It is true he does not fre- 
« own and other peoples leifure-hours with tedious 
diſputations ; but then he is converſant at the Bar 
and in the buſineſs of the Forum; he befriends 
many in the capacity of an Advocate, and more 
in that of a Counſellor ; and is not the leaſt inſe- 
rior to any of thoſe pretenders to wiſdom in conti- 
„ nence, piety, juſtice, or fortitude.” | 

[C] He fhewed an incomparable fleadineſi of mind 


20. lib. 1. pag» 
6b, 67. 


quent the ſchools, or portico's, nor entertain his 


during the time of a long illneſs (4).}) Mirares, 7 inter- (4) See the ra- 


efſes; qua patientiã hanc yu valetudinem toleret, 
dolori "refiftat, ut incredibilem febrilem ardorem immotus 


opertuſque tram ſmittat (5). 
* been f a 


ut mark LE} 


1, e. You would have (5) Plin. Egift 
urprized, had you been preſent, to have 22. lib. 1. 998 


* ſeen with what patience he bore his ſickneſs, how 67. 


% manfully he ſtood the ſhock of pain, and with what 


6 3 reſolution he bore the raging heat of a 
© fever,” 


Pl 
2 


Pli 
2 bd 


(6) L 


(7) l 


(1) Pa 


ARL 


in, tho? he ſuffered a long time, yet he would live; in compliance with the entreaties 
his daughter, and the deſire of thoſe to whom he ſpoke 
Pliny the younger, one of them, makes a fine reflection upon 

expreſſes the tenderneſs of his: friendſhip [ZJ. The Phyſicians gave 


of his wife, and the tears 


0 
rably 
ea, (e). Some aſſure us, that Ariſto lived 
they have of it "ONE. He was the 
13 be; af rifle Aion men his 
0 It is a common thing, fa 
CATE of death FEE 


of ſpirit ; but 
having deliberated upon 


Plinius, Ep. 
4. W. 1. p. 67. 


Plinius, Ep. 
2818 


1d ego arduum in primis, precipus — 
puta. Nam impetu quodam & inftinu procurrere ad 
mortem, commune cum multis ; are vero; & _ 
fas ejus y rms erit ratio, vitæ mort 

confilium ſuſcipere * 2 ingentis eft ani mi (6). os 
170 Pliny expreſſes his bs fiend for Ariſfto in terms 
== ateft tenderneſs.) He had a very great de- 
retiring to his country ſeat, and of ſpending 
his leiſure 2 there in his ſtudies ; but he de- 
nied himſelf this pleaſure, becauſe he would not leave 
Arifto who had laboured under a tedious indiſpoſition ; 
this melancholy object gave him a thouſand inquie- 
tudes, and not "is robb'd him of his time, but even 
of the leaſt inclination of beſtowing any part of it 

_=_ his ſtudies. Let us hear him ſpeak himſelf : 
u jam in urbe bæreo, & quidem attonitus. Pertur- 
bat me liga & pertinax fortitudo Titi Ariſfonit, quem 
(7) em, ibid. 1 —— diligo (7). i. e. I have now 
* 2 a long time in the city, and indeed with 

ber pr mind; for I am very much af- 
ifted at the long malignant diſtemper of Titus 
a « Arit for . bear a ſingular veneration and 
« love.” Thus he * his Letter: The Phyſi- 
% cians, an ho in de f uel of it, give us hopes of 
his recovery. May verify their promiſes, and 
% once deliver me from this uneafineſs, after which 
«« I will go to my country-ſeat at Laurentum, that is 
«© to my books, my papers, and philoſophical retire- 
% ment; forat preſent I cannot time to fit down to 
* write or read, nor indeed will the anxiety of my mind 


(6) Idem, ibid. 


ſerum deftinem (8). 


gth ties that have been 


25 


it [D}, and/admi> 


= 


4 


to an extream old ASS ber 
Author of ſome Books . * 


ber. Hale —— e 1 is 

an, uid pt, d. 77-0 2535 

full len Ne A$ to 22 lib. 1. p. 

4 91 our TB: it gives us the pidtare of 4 

noble that virtue las always 

found Gal, and — breaſt even in cis 
7 a long ſeries 

and that ſucceeded n 


pl png nr wars, and the government 


rants, no ich may very well be fad of Rome at that 


time. 


[F] Some affure ar thit Arifto eee 
old age ; but the n weak. ] 
The made uſe of for this t Ariſto 
was one of the Council for us, FN 
Caius Caſſius Longinus, who was Conſul in the reign 


of Tiberius; Now betwixt Tiberius and Trajan they 
reckon fixty years, and it is well known that Ariſto 
was conſulted by 'Trajan upon a point of Law. Thus 
Bertrand (9). But this argument vaniſhes by conſi- (9) 774 Ber- 
dering char Caſlus lived till the reign of V n (1b), trnd, in vit 
and that betwixt the beginning of his reign and hat eng | 
—— — there intervened but about twenty eight (10) PSN 
aſſerts this. Yide 
501 A cons Author of fone Books.) The Pandects Guillielm. Gro- 
mention of them, and the two Authors whom tum in vit Ju- 
I have referred to (12), give us the titles of them. * m1 er ags 
See alſo Aulus Gellius, who tells us, that he had read (1b) Guuiepni 
in one of Ariſto's pieces, that all ſorts of theft were Grotii vite Ju- 
allowed of among che ancient Egyptians. Id etiam riſconſultorum, 
12 
memini legere me in libro Ariflonis Juri ſcanſalti haud- 4 — FIR 
quaquam inducti uiri, apud weteres AEgyptios, quod ge- % Will. Gro- 
nur hominum conſtat & in artibus reperiendis tius, 
extitiſſe, & in cognitione rerum mo TY ſagaces, furta 
omnia fuiſſe lieita & impunita (13). i. e.“ Trememis (13) Aulus Ge. 
«© ber alſo myſelf to have read in 1 of Ariſto lus, lib. 11. caps 
the Lawyer, a man of no mean learning, that a: * * 
*« mong the ancient Egyptians, (who by all accounts 


% permit me. I have given you here my fears, my © were a ingenious in the invention of 
« wiſhes, and what 1 defign — Ee nadie arts, —.— in their ſearches aſter the nature 
2 — eſt, . ut promiſis of things) ö 
Deus adnuat, 2 bac find tudine exolvat ; licence and impunity.” Bertrand conjectures, that 
qua liberatus Laurentinum meum, hoc oft libellos & pu- this was a treatiſe on Theft, becauſe Aulus Gellius 
Mares, ſtudioſumgus otium repetam. Nunc enim nibil it by itſelf, and ſince he was a on that knew (14) "ens 
Lee, nibil ſcribere aut aſſidenti vacat, nr Ariſto was Author of ſeyeral Boo Rn.” ae page, 
FARISTOMENES, a General of the Meſteniam, eminent for his incomparable 
valour, conduct and virtue, as well as for the various and aſtoniſhing events of his fortune, 
was the ſon of Nicomedes and Nicotelea, private perſons of Meſſenia in Peloponneſ al of, 
but of a family which was royal before the'ruin of their country, and the undoub de- 
De. ſcendents of Hercules (a). Meſſenia had been con by the Spartans, and reduced to 
2.14 the loweſt terms of ſlavery under them, when Ariſtomenes INT. conjunction with 
Tho. Rowe's Others, who preferred the liberty of their country to all the conſiderations of their own 
— intereſt and ſafety, to reſcue it from this diſtreſs. He procured the aſſiſtance of the Argives 
2 and Arcadians (0), and immediately broke out into open hoſtilities againſt the Spartans, He (6) 83 
bind at Lon. Came to an action the firſt year of the war at Der, a ſmall Meſſenian village, where he "_ 
«n in 1723, diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage in the battle, that he was ſaluted King by his little 


army. 


But in order to impreſs a ſtronger apprehenſion of his courage upon the enemy, 


he went himſelf by night to Sparta, and fixed with his own hand a ſhield in the temple 


of Minerva Cbalciæcus, with an inſ{ 


cription, that Ariſtomenes gave it to the Goddeſs out 


of the Spartan ſpoils (c). It is uncertain, whether he had any ſhare in another action, which ( — ee 


1 Was the fon of Nicomedes and Viale pri vate 
per ſons of Meſſenia i How #s.] Mr. Thomas Rowe, 

the author of The Lives of ſeveral ancient and illuſtri- 
(1) Pig. 71, 92, au men omitted by Plutarch, obſerves (1), that tho the 

age, in which Ariſtomenes lived, was not much re- 

moved from that, which was y called fabulous, 
_ a account which we have. of his Us * al- 
moſt entirely owing to his countrymen, yet ve 
in general paid 4 iel regard to truth ; and 4 one 
reſpect particularly their conduct is very extraordinary. 
They were not at all pleaſed to have it thought, ac- 


cording to the uſual cuſtom, that their deliverer was 
Vol. II. 


private Meſſenians. Mr. Rowe remarks very 


fer which others avere generally 


tough er 


the ſon of ſame God or Dæmon (2). They iſcou- (2) Pr 

a fobls. of his mpcker's bing hotoured with the © 14. 

races of a God under the Ar 
and in thoſe religious xr which they paid to 
his memory, they conlideted him a. Toad 
Jquiti/, 
that there is a great deal of good ſenſe in this pretended 
humility. 7 be ond 2 er to their country, 
nor can 2 * Wr anably . 4 3 their 
Hero, ng all mor farmed ſuch actions, 
8 brad ge 
eities. 


8 NH 


TN 


chis, r 


8 ha 


ſented them. T his vi 


Matrons of 8 
9585 3 — 


and commanded a Hs 


Re 


n the two armics were. 


ANEL 


admired for the-reſolation ſwewn in it, was cenſured a8 impious 
4 ſehoolmaſter ſent them for -the 
1 by his verſes with an uncominon ardour and courage £259 ) Fugs, 


Rope Sieqon, Ei — Arcadia together with dome of their country men, whoſe anceſtojs 8 05, 


. 


eneral by 


f — 


8 one of their Kings, at a village ca led 17 19 10. « of the Goat, and de- . 
ictory raiſed his reputation very 
2 KA fre reſolution, ſo that he attacked PheræK a town 1 mn 125 
— LEY 1 ypon ſome of the noblelt r 
ſomed for conſiderable. ſums of money, - But he met ew 

who were facrificing to Ceres at 
* Ariſtocrates, who was 

of troops ſent þ aa to 
y to engage, Ari 


2858 and RN him hb 79, 77. 
which he plundered. 
D), who. were * 9 9 on 
in his attempt the 
1a in Laconia [E]. ever 
King and General of che Ar- 
aid of the Meſſeni- 
took his officers aſide, and 


unh a pretended concern aſſured them, that upon — tha: entrails, he found. the 


_ would ine vitably 


ſtand, but at laſt the ſuperior force of the enemy ob] 


prove unſuccefsful, and therefore adviſed them to retire withour 


The Meſſenians adjur'd them by every thing dear and facred not to abandon 
them in ſuch an exigence, but all in vain. Ariſtomene 


s with his little 


guard made a noble 
ied him to retreat; This defeat 


eee, abandon Andania and all the TRY te and to retire to 


LI. As aalen, wubich, the admired for the 2. 
Gown it it, Was was. cenfured as impious.] Panormus and 

two young Meſſenians of Andanja, the town 

ka ng = revolt from the Spartans began, and where 

Ariſtomenes himſelf was born and educated, Men 

of 2. vignrous. cab? -and yet of à beauty un- 


to make excurſions. into 


in their ſex, 
F ny territories. . Upon a wy ſacred to Caſtor 
and ollux, all the . 


among them, and returned lade to 


Mygſen. ard. rent manner, and tells us (4), that Ariſtomenes and a 
ons, who. Fe this 


(4) e | ation ; a and that having both mounted white horſes, 
IR. 34 00 — olden — tha upon their heads, in the e 

edit. Lugdun · ing 4 and their wives 
Batav. 1690. —— —— in the ſolemnity, in 


— the Dieſcuri, at a diſtance from the city. 
gining that Caſtor and Pollux had honoured 
2200 7 gp theis preſence, gave themſelves up with 
che mere freedom to drinking and joy. But A 
menes and his companion diſmounted, and killed ſe- 
veral of them, and immediately made their: eſca 
horſeback. But Polyanus is ſuppoſed to be mi 
In this point, tho” it is not improbable, that i Arif 
menes might have encouraged 2 s deſign, The Bold. 
16% of it, ſays Mr. Rowe, mu table to his ge- 
anus ; aud the want of ae to t 4 ney Deities 
r in it, perhaps would bardly hae ber all Allein 


reaſon for bis die Jepproving it, 


CI This wittory raiſed his reputation very. hi hr, }. ] It 
that he ried 4 the enemy to a wi = 
ES er 
* 2 that Theoclus, a ſoothſayer, whom he kept always 
with him, charged him not to proceed any further, 
becayſe Caſtor and Pollux, guardians of Sparta, their 
native city, were fitting on the tree. After thig vic- 
| tory, he entered into Andania in a kind of triumph. 
He was met by the matrons and virgins, who ſtrew'd 


Howers where he was to 8 and . to his gory 


Wick arte 7" 


Oer Sronjeleru?\. g 

Straub over ub _ mig 

P the tall bill, that be. 255 he 
(5) Pauſan, cp. High to the flee reckt its head, 

16. and Rowe, WV ' Great Avi ere) pur & W 


Page 78, 79. The trembling FRE round Uar 10 60. 


Arifto- redeemed (7). 


Towns, ot Gente of (cho eee 83 

hand hag occafion for all his Poetry to ther 

from deſpairing. He was abliged to make new elo- 
which at laſt had their uſual ſucceſs. And to 

E taper ry en where ngs belides making 

verſes, he ſupplied the loſs of his troops by liſting ſome 

of the Helote, making them eitinens of Sparta, and 

promiſing them that they ſhould marry the widows 

of thoſe, who perifhed in the battle. Das iribur pr 

liis fuſas es ufque defperationis Spartans adduxit, ut 4d 

Jupplementum exercitus. ſervos furs manumilterent, hiſgue 

interfectorum matrimona polticerentar, ut non numero fan- 

tum 0 civinm, fed & f ſuceederent (6). (6) Juftin, Ex 3. 

[Di Mei likewiſe upon fame of the b ve cap. 5. 
gins at Carpæ.] He deſigned to have attacked Sparta 
it ſelf ; but it is ſaid, that a viſion of Helena andthe 


_ Dioſcuri deterred him from that enterprire. Ile then 


undertook one of greater — — 2 than hazard. 
He ſeized on ſome of the richeſt — «wn 


of Caryz, while they were Sy 
ſolemnit ies to Diana. As — 
was obliged to reſt one night in — cilia 
While he was 1 4 yarn a — rg heated 
with wine, attem the ' chaſtity the virgins, 
Ariſtomenes awakened by the noiſe and confuſion came 
_ them immediately; but neither his preſence, 
the fions, Which he could make uſe of, 
ware ſo as the luſt, which urged them to 
theſe extravagancies. He was enraged at this, 2 
killing ſome of the moſt furious with his own: hand, 


t a to the madneſs of the reſt, and brought 
T to Andania ; wha were afterwards 


1 * 
LEJ Mer with ill ſucceß in his attempt upon 4. Tr 22 
on matrons of Sparta, who were ſacrificing to Cores as AÞ- Rowe, pag 
gila in Laconia.) The Temple of that Goddeſs at . 
pls was of great antiquity, and much jeſorted to, 


me matrons were ſacrificing there to Ceres on "o 


ſolemn occaſion, when Ariſtomenes, who had been in- 
formed of their meeting, came upon them of a ſudden. 
The matrons invoking the Goddets to their aſſiſtance, 


took the wea which they. uſed -for their 

and the ſpits Ls which the victims were wn. 1. 
with them made fo 'vigorous a defence, that. 
wounded | ſeveral of the Meflenians, and foreed 

reſt to retire. Ariftomenes himſelf being wounded and 
beat down with their torches was taken priſoner. The 
libertigs of Meſſenia had been loſt with his life, if the 
nine Archidamia had not had more tenderneſs for 


It is ſaid, chat love en- 


night, retending to the other Ladies, that hg had un- _— 1 

9 ſell, by burning the cords Which he WAS (% Pin. if. 
ith, aud after that 2 found a way for his I Nat 3 

that 0 eſcaped in * manner, © rerum captus, 

pitis cuſtodibus  ſonino, ad 


oſs £0 2$ 
uy exuſſit (9). 


Pol & len nee cum cur- _ ſays, p38 
Venus wile in cue we 
of his Sagem, (19) aims. the fame, fob 0) Cap- 33 


(r1) f 
N. 


yg: 34 


(15) 


p. 85 


(16) 


ſupra 


Meſen. 10 ſupra. his fall, it is a 
See likewiſe the 


tion of 2 ments, an 


24 
9 


28 


AR 1 


ty; a caſtle of great ſtrengt! 
Ariftomenes with a 
his gt as tht of 5 rea (/). 
priſoner to Spa rta 


babe 7 


his ows hand 


„ which the Spartans beficged for above eleven 

of three hundfed men 7275 peat to 
But he was ſurprized in one of 
„from whence he eſcaped 
G1. Soon after this he attacked the forces of the i NSN, which they had 
the Spartans iti the ſiege of Tra, and deſtroyed the 
chan offered to Jupiter Ithomates facrifices' called Hecatomphoniz [HI, 


to offer them till after he had gain an Hürde of his 
The Spartans being engaged in the celebration of ſome religious rites, 


ged all the country, as we 
excurſions, and S 


by the moſt taniſhing accident i 1 
ent 


greateſt part of them 


becauſe no perſon 
country's enemies with 


20. 


made a truce with the Meſſenians for thirty days. But during this time ſome archers, aux- 


iliaries from Crete, continued their incurſions into the country of the Meſſenians. 


menes walking 


Surprized in one of his excur 17 carried 
pie 0 Bp LEA feds for," 
by marches reached Amyclæ before the brea 
e ſurpriſed the town, plundered it, and 
* rp with his before the Spartans, who 


him, could overtake him. 


of them he fell into a bots Firing thar lay i in 
ambuſh. It was above half the Lacedzmonian army, 
and — both the Kings. 1 
the ſurprize, and igious diſparity between them, 
he — a brave er, e was very near forcing 
way thro' them, when, after having received ſe- 
— oor . : he was knocked own. with a 


ken with + wergh were car- 
267 wick 1 - to 1 
eſtaped by the moſt aftoniſhin 
Ar Tia Ani it _ 
the fifty men, who were taken 
thrown into Ceada, which was 
ve, into which ſach criminals, as 
dr daach for crimes of the blackeſt na- 
ture, uſed to be thrown. This puniſhment reſembled that 
of the Tarpeian rock among the Romans. The other 
Meſſenians were daſhed to pieces, or at leaſt deſtroyed 
by the fall ; and nothin 8 I a miracle could pre- 
ſerve Ariſtomenes from the ſame fate. Some 
— have hy ir 1 4 an Eagle receiving 


his m1 ogbe it gen on its win Others, as 
women or 


* 


14 tell us, that he was thrown 
armed, his companions being all diſarmed; and 

that his ſhield ar, and made the fall flow and 
gentle. This is ſuppoſed to have occaſion for 
the former ſtory, becauſe it is certain that this ſhield 
had an Eagle engraven on it (14). But whatever broke 
he came to the bottom without 
receiving any —— He lay among the dead bodies 
;. of his ons, 2 himſelf up in his gar- 
waiting for with all the conſtancy 

of an Hero. The third night of his being there, he 


+ 203. Lagd. heard a noiſe, and looking out, ſaw by the glimmer- 


light a fox coming to the carcaſſes. He waited 
af it was _— his reach, and then haſtily ſeized 
_ EP his hold with one hand, and with 
cloak to its mouth, whenever it 

os monte him. He ran after it where the way 
was broad enough ; and where it was too narrow, he 
* heal? Gare 25 = came "Fog ſo 
that ge was enou r the 
and Rods by the light chinjng in, that he was 
from an open place, he ventured to let his 
ide go, _ — * for himſelf with his hands, 


and quickly came ſaſe to Ira, 
the dere. recei 


him with inexpreſſible 
» tranſports of joy (15). Pliny relates the ſtory in the 
following manner; it riſtomenes having been wound- 
ed and taken priſoner, made his root, out of a cave, 
into which he was thrown, by following the narrow 
paſſages which the fox had made in the earth. Jp 


convubneratus & captus Le per 9 . 
eva uſtos oulpium aditus ſecutus (1 olya- 
oh the ln above, places . eſcape 
olf Ariſtomenes his offering the ſacrifice called 


Hecgtoneobonia three times on account of his victories 


Ariſto- 


out alone upon the ſecurity of the truce,” was on a ſudden ſeized and boumd 
by ſeven of them. But he eſcaped from them in a very 


unexpected manner 
a young maid, who delivered him in enn of a . Which ſhe ale 


ins of 
nien 
680 f "before N. 
over ts Lacedzmonians | 102 tells Ps chat . 
was caſt down into the cavern, he did not reſign; bim- 
ſelf up to deſpair, but ſearched all' about for a 55 7 
in order to eſcape, which he diſcov cans. of 
a fox, which came in thro' it. Uros Deke by oo 
ane of the bones of the dead ba Nn . 
e or gt oa beaſt 
it him wed it, and opened a 
the bone till he g ole Toh 
the Meſſenians, Who out to * 
and put himfelf a at "the he of e Be Phalanx. 
Lacedæmonians ſeeing Ariſtomenes in arms, We 
they imagined to have been deſtroyed by being thrown 
down the precipice, which no perſon had ever eſca 
with life, immediately betook themſelves to fli 
2 g. that he was of a rank ſuperior to human 


He then offered to ter Ithomate cal- 
WEL wk 9 77 ** 


killed three Pd Lacedemonians with his own 
hand; and we are informed, that he made theſe ob- 
lations three different times. The firſt after the battle 
at the Monument of the Goat; the ſecond after this 
defeat of the Corinthians ; and the third aſter ſeveral 
e 2 he me * reat, ſuccaſs. Plu- 
tarch in ife of Rommlus, alter poſed the 
Roman. Authors, + to heighten Key — of chat 
Prince, tell us, that in an engagement, wherein ſourteen 
thouſand of the Veientes periſhed, he killed himſelf 
above half that number, obſerves that the Meſſenians 
are a little extravagant likewiſe in reporting, that their 
General Ariſtomenes killed three hundred Lacedæmo- 
nians with his own hand at three different times; 
upon which account he thrice offered up a man as a 
victim. Xylander's tranſlation of this paſſage of Plu- 


tarch is as follows: Sed nonmulli aiunt rde · 
d „ Frientins e amplius dimidia parte co- 
rum Romuli manibus interfectos fuiſſe, id plane . 
Jum onninoque incredibile eft ; quando & 2 enios in- 


Aatius Ariſtomenem ſuum predicare arbitrantur, gui 
TER HOMINEM IMMOLAVERIT (2x4 Hecatomphonia 
vocantur, ] quod tertium centum de Lacedemanits ftibus 
viros in pugnd interfeciſſet. This verſion of_ Plutarch 
is a juſt repreſentation of the Author's ſenſe, 

tells us, t Ariſtomenes thrice offered up 2 

man as a victim. But the Engliſh tranſlation of 
paſſage is undoubtedly wrong, where it 52 4 
that he offered three hundred vi 22 for as 
monians obom he bim fel, u (18). 

is not convinced of the juſtics of Plutarch 
with regard to the falſity of Ariſtomenes's 2 
led three hundred men! He obſerves, that the glory 
of Romulus is compleatly fabulous; but he cannot 
{ee the leaſt reſemblance between it and the account, 
which the Meſſenians give of their Hero. That 3 


man of Ariſtomenes's valour and boldneſs. thauld in 2 (19) Pay. 37. 


a war of near twenty years, full of actions, Kitt him- 
ſelf three hundred enemies, bas nothing that ſeems to 


carry an air of improbability in it, A man, that 
doubts of ſuch facts as theſe, muſt little certain 
in Hiſtory, It may be faid too, that Ariſtamenes's 


offering füch ſacrifices, . as. intimated that he had kil- 
led Ae hnadred Spartans, tha' he 
leated that number, might be the 
n 
upon bis enemies, and raiſe the courage of his own 


. in a war To very unequal. But as 
1 10 


Politician and FONG General, 
raiſe 


He (s) Idem, caps 


y tells us 4875 that he had (77) Id. 


Mr. Rowe owe 0 (18) See the 
Engliſh tranſla« 
kil- tion of Plu- 


by ſeveral hanes, 
Vol. 1. p. 112. 


anne 


Theoclus 


ARA 


a had. years beſieged; : 
fore conſulted the Oracle at Delphi about the fate of their country, and 


and Ariſtomenes having with 
recely7 


ed in obſcure anſwer, was alarmed by an accidental obſervation, which was conſidered . as 


the accompliſhment of that prediction [XK], 


in inevitable EJ. The M 


eſſenians were not very 


and prepared for a fate, which ſeen 
ſcly beſieged in Ira, and 


to be in little danpet from. the Spartan, when the ciry was ſurprized by the enemy hy 


means of an intri 


vants [AI]. 


Ariſtomenes with his troops fought his way t 


„which one of the Citizen's wives had with one of the Spartan ſer- 


hrough them, and took refuge 


among the Arcadians, He reſolved with five hundred choſen men to attack Sparta itſe 4 


£ 


Ariſtomenes; one of whom was Theopompus, 
King of Sparta, a Prince, who, unluckily for that 


Author, was dead before Ariſtomenes was born. This 


wh pags 


(21) Pauſan. 
Meſſen. and 
8 page 88, 


(22} Pauſan. 


Men. cap. 20. 
275 Rowe, pag. 


89, 90. 


Romance is faithfully copied by Euſebius and other 
Apologiſts for Chriftianity, antient and modern (20). 
[II means of a young maid, who delivered him 
in com ce of a dream, aubich ſhe had the night be- 
fore. he was ſeized, Cretans diſpatched 
— of cheir number to Sparta with the good news ; 
reſt carried him to a Meſſenian cottage; for it 
was almoſt 'evening when they. took. him, and they 
not near enough to the territories of Sparta to 
them that night. The cottage was inhabited 
by an old widow and her daughter. The young 
d had dreamt the night before, that ſome wolves 
had brought into the houſe a lion bound, with his 
nails pluck'd off; that ſhe had unbound the lion, and 
given him nails, which he immediately employes to 
tear his keepers to pieces. She recollected the dream 
upon Ariſtomenes's being brought in, and as ſoon as 
ſhe heard his name, did not doubt of its being prophe- 
tical, and reſolved to do all that ſhe could in order 


to the fulfilling of it. She plied the Cretans largely 
with drink, till fell faſt aſleep ; then taking 


the ſword of one, that ſeemed to fl 


ſoundeſt, ſhe 
cut Ariftomenes's bonds, and 


ve him the ſword, 


married her to his ſon Gorgus, a young man about 
eighteen of age (21). refs 

[XK] 2 by an accidental obſervation, æubich was 
confidered as the accompliſhment of that predifion.}] The 
_—_ which the Oracle had given them, was as fol- 


Es vit ae Nic Ie g df, | 
Ox irs Miooiom gde vide bur yay d Aeg. 
g | That 1s, | 
Of thy Meſſenia conſtant care | 
ods ſhall take, till at the brink 
« Of Neda's ſtream a goat ſhall drink; 
« 'Thence date her ruin and deſpair. 


The river Neda has its ſprings in Mount Lyczus ; it 
runs thro Arcadia, then turning back towards Meſſe- 
nia divides it from Elis. The Meſſenians took a 
great deal of care to prevent goats from drinking at 

river. But about this time Theoclus the Sooth- 
os by the river-ſide, ſaw a wild fig-tree, 
which 1 of growing upwards bent to the water, 

juſt touched it with ſome branches. That tree 


yo bn that the prediction was now fulfilled, 
the rain of Meſſenia very near. 

riſtomenes to the place, and acquainted him with his 
opinions. The General entered into his ſentiments, 
and from that time waited for their impending 
ruin 5 


(22). | | 
III Prepared for a fate which ſeemed to him int- 
dab The had ſome ſacred myſtical bod P, . 
Which he had collected out of the ſtraglers to call up 


pledges delivered down to them from a very remote 
antiquity, on the ation of which their coun- 
try's final ruin or was believed to depend. If 


out any of recovery ; if preſerved, however 
low they might be — they ſhould 2 
flouriſh out their ruins. Ariſtomenes 

one night, and ing to Ithome, a city, once the ca- 
pital of the » bat ruined in the firſt Spar- 


* LH 
os + 


One night there aroſe a 


| a Meſſenian Deities, folemnly com- 
mitted to thei? truſt the laſt hopes of his ſinking Cour 


d for a fate, which ſeemed) to 


(23) Pauſan. 


5 he city was ſurprived by the enemy by means * cap. 26, 


utrigue, which one of the citizen's wives had with 


nd Rove, page 


one of the Spartan ſervants] The Meſlenians were 


ſtill maſters of the E Tropers ha foot: of the 
mountain and the river Neda, and ſeveral of them 
lived in houſes without the walls of the city. A 
ſervant of Emperamus, a noble Spartan. who..uſed. to 
water his maſter's herds at the river, faw and lik d 
the wife of a Meſſenian, who lived without the walls, 
as ſhe came to fetch water over-againſt him. 2 
entered into a. familiar converſation with her, and 
uſed his opportunities ſo well, that at laſt he en- 

ged her to admit his viſits on ſuch nights, as her 

uſband watched; for all the citizens took their turns 
in guarding the caſtle, where there was ſome danger 
of a ſurprize from the enemy. The fortifications had 
been built up haſtily, and was no. guard-houſe, 
nor indeed ſhelter for thoſe, that were upon the ground, 
ſtorm and ſhower of 


rain, and the General's ce made the guard neg- 


ligent in performing their duty. Ariſtomenes had 


made an agreement with a Cephallenian Merchant, 
his friend, to furniſh the Meſſeuians with ſome corn 
and other proviſions. The man coming to Ira fell 
into the hands of the Lacedæmonians, and Ariſtome- 
nes being informed of his misſurtune, attacked the 
carried him with all the proviſions, which he was 
bringing with him, ſafe to Ira; but he was himfetf 
wounded in the action. His w confined him to 
his houſe, and ented his walking the rounds, as 
he generally di # night. The Centinels ſecure 
on this account forſook their poſts, and retired every 
one to his own houſe. The huſband, whoſe wiſe had 
the intrigue with the Spartan, was one of them that 
night, and the Gallant as uſual ſupplied his abſence, 
The wife was ſurprized at his return, but found time 
to hide her adulterer, and then received her huſband 
with a well diſſembled tenderneſs, and expreſſed her 
wonder what happy accident had brought him home 
ſo much ſooner than ſhe expected. He told her the 
whole ſtory, and as ſoon as ever the Spartan heard, 
that the caſtle was left unguarded, he made all haſte 
he could to the camp before the town, which in the 
abſence of both the Kings was at that time com- 
manded by his maſter. He acquainted him with the 
negligence of the and convinced him how 
imprudent it would be to neglect an opportunity that 
might never offer itſelf again. The Akneſ⸗ of the 
night, and the terrible ſtorm that ſtill continued, fa- 
voured the Spartans ſo much, that with ſcaling lad- 
ders they were got within the caſtle, without meeting 
any oppoſition from the Meſſenians. Gorgus the ſon 
of Aril was the firſt man, who perceived, that 
they were in the town. His father, wounded as he 
was, came out, and endeavoured to encourage the ci- 
tizens. They were ſo confounded, that there was not 
any poſlibility of forming them into any conſiderable 
y. He went about all night with a little troo 


ſach from their houſes as were yet ignorant of the con- 


fuſion. But it was in vain to attempt any thing, ings | 


his orders could not be heard nor . obeyed. 

as they had lighted any torches, the wind and rain im- 
mediately extinguiſhed them. The Spartans on their 
fide thought it was ſufficient, if they could maintain 


the poſts When it was 
day, Ariſtoimenes 1 
rs 
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Meſſen. cap. 22. 
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91-95, 


25) Pauſ. 2 


cap. 22. and 


we, pag. 
(26) Polyb, 
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but his deſign was 


death [VI. The inhabitants of 


prevented by the treachery of Ariſtocrates, who was puniſhed with 
Pylus and Mothone, and ſome other ſea-port towns of 


Meſſenia, upon the taking of Ira, failed to Cyllene, a- port of Elis, from whence they 


ſent to Ariſtomenes, and the other Meſſenians in Arcadia, to aſſiſt them in their defi 


ſeeking out ſome new cou 


mainder of his life in diſturbing the tyrants of his country, but gave them Mantiolus, the 


ſon of Theoclus, and Gorgus his own ſon to be their Generals. 


brother-in-law Fuer 


About the ſame time his 


getidas joined him, and. having learned with a' great deal of regret 
that Ariſtomenes's deſign upon Sparta, had been prevented by treachery, he took fifty Meſ- 
ſenians, and attacked the Spartans, who were {till employed in plundering Ira; and after 


a prodigious ſlaughter fell himſelf with his companions. The reſt of the Meſſenians 


went to their countrymen at Cyllene (h), 


Anaxilas, Monarch of Rhegium, whoſe anceſtors were Meſſenians, defired their afffſtance 
in the war which he was engaged in againſt the Zanclæi, a people of Sicily, and pro- 


miſed them whatever they ſhould 


gain from the Zanclzi. This they immediately agreed 


to, and executed it with great ſucceſs [O]. Ariſtomenes, aſter the departure of his coun- 


efforts for their country, and yet force the enemy ont 
of the town. They were moved with what he ſaid, 
and deſpair itſelf encreaſing their courage, they pre- 
pared to attack the Spartans. The women got to the 
tops of the houſes to throw down tiles and ſtones on 
the enemy ; but the violence of the ſtorm was ſo great, 
that they could not ſtand againſt it themſelves. They 
came down, they took. arms, and encoura the 
men, as well by their example as by $. But 
the ſtorm W and becoming yet more dread- 
ful by the day, all their attempts were ineffectual. 
The rain was accompanied with peals of thunder, 
and the lightning flaſheds directly in the Meſſenians 
faces. The Spartans took” new courage from its thun- 
dering on their right hand ; they were beſides that 
much more numerous; yet they thought it greater 

rudence to weary out the enemy, than to attack them. 
They reſted by turns, and had freſh ſupplies from 
their camp continually ; while the Meſſenians had 
neither repoſe nor refreſhment. They were half dead 
with cold, hunger, and thirſt ; and the women, who 
were ſtill in arms, could not poſſibly bear up any 
longer. They had held out thus till the third day, 
when Theoclus took Ariſtomenes afide, and ſaid to 
him, To what purpoſe are all theſe pains ? You ſee the 
fate of your country ; and it were a fort of impiety to op- 
poſe the Decrees of Heaven any longer. For me I am 
reſolved to give up a life, which is no longer _ 
nor uſeful to Meſſenia. Be it your care to preſerve 
yours for her. Watch over your country's ruins ; and 
while you live, let not Sparta have a ſure and eaſy 
2 Having ſaid this he ruſhed headlong with a 
few followers upon the enemy, and after a great 
ſlaughter fell himſelf. Ariſtomenes putting the wo- 
men and children in the middle of his troops, giving 
his ſon Gorgus the rear, and leading the body him- 
ſelf, forced a paſſage out of the town. The Laced#- 
monians readily made a way for him, and thought it 
ſafer to make a bridge for an enemy, than by too ob- 
ſtinate a reſiſtance to provoke him to attempts, that 
might yet prove fatal to them (24); 

[N] His n was prevented by the treachery of A. 
riſtecrates, aubo was puniſhed with death.] This King 
had before given an inſtance of his treachery towards 
the Meſſenians; for when the Arcadians heard of 
the taking of Ira, they enjoyned him to lead them 
againſt the Spartans, that they might prevent the 
ruin of their confederates, or ſhare themſelves in it. 
But Ariftocrates, who was {till in the intereſt of Sparta, 
inſtead of bringing any forces to the aſſiſtance of the 
Meſſenians, aſbared his countrymen, that they had no 
friends to ſuecour, all of them having periſtied with 
the town. They were ſoon after better informed, 
and ſending their principal Nobility before; they 
went out themſelves in a large body to meet the 
exiles at Mount Lyczus. They received them with 
the utmoſt hoſpitality (25). They offered to diſtri- 
bute them all among their cities, and to give them 
ſome part of the country (26) ; and they actually gave 
their daughters in marriage to ſome young Meſſenians, 
that were unmarried. Ariſtomenes, who could not 
fit tamely, and ſee his country ruined, choſe out of 
all his army five hundred men, whom he knew to be 


of a valour proper for deſperate actions. He then al- 


Vol. II. 


5 try men; 
ſembled the Arcadians with their King, whom he had 
not all this while ſuſpected of any other crime but 
cowardice, and laid before them the defign, which 
he had projected. It was this, that while the Spartans 
were buſied in their new conqueſt, and all taken up in 
proncerity Ira, he intended to march in the evening, 
and attack _ itſelf. Three hundred Arcadians 
voluntarily offered their aſſiſtance in this deſign. But 
the ſacrifices not promiſing' a favourable ſucceſs in the 
enterprize, it was delayed till the next day, and by 
that time Ariſtocrates had diſcovered it to the Spartans. 


| of 
He informed them, that he determined to ſpend the re: 


257 


While they were doubtful what courſe to ſteer, (5) Pu. A. 


cap. 23. and 


Rowe; pag. 98. 


The ſervant, whom he ſent to Anaxander, in his re- 


turn fell into the hands of the Arcadians, who be- 
gan to enterta in ſome ſuſpicions of their King. They 
ſearched him, and found upon him a letter of Anax- 
ander's, which was examined in an Aſſembly of the 
Nation. The Spartan King had in that letter made a 
grateful mention of the ancient ſervices of the Arca- 
dian, and aſſured him that he might depend on ſuita- 
ble returns for all his merits. 'The importance of the 
laſt diſcovery was at large inſiſted upon, and the 
treachery of the unhappy Prince expoſed in the clear- 
elt terms. 'The juſtice of the Arcadians was very ex- 
peditious. Without much deliberation they reſalved 
to ſtone the King, and deſired the Meſſenians to aflift 
them in the execution. They look'd upon Ariſtome- 
nes, as expecting orders from him. He turned his 
eyes on the ground, and burſt out into tears. The 
Arcadians then were the executioners of their own 
ſentence; and after the King was dead, and thrown 
out of their territories unburied, they erected a pillar 
in the temple of Jupiter Lycæus, with this inſerip- 
tion (27) : | 


Ila'vias 8 480 vg 7p dune e Basin; 

Es d Mertin ov Ad Tor "= 
Pridicg * Xavier 0} Aubin O andy" Amer: 

Xaips ZU Bac, xa} cue Afradias. 

: * 15, 

Sure vengeance waits on Monarch's perjuries; }' 
« Invain they hide their guilt from mortals eyes, 
« While there are Gods, and Juſtice rules the ſkies. ), 
4 'The traitor, by whoſe arts Meſſenia fell, 
The thunderer found, reveal'd, and ſent to hell. 
Great Jove! Abhorrer of a guilty reign ! 
% All hail! and ever guard Arcadia's plain.” 


Plutarch in his Book De. ſerã Numinis wvindictã re- 
lates this ſtory in a different manner, and only tells 
us; that Ariſtocrates having betrayed the Meſſenians 
in the Cyprian War, tho' he was not detected for 
above twenty years after; and was King of the Arca- 
dians, yet had at laft his guilt diſcovered, and was ca- 
pitally puniſhed for it. Such, ſays Mr. Rowe (28), 


ewas the end of Avriſtocrates, and ſuch the principles of a_ 


generous race, undebauched 2 flawiſh Sopbiſiry, and 
juſtly ignorant of any power that wwas not guided by the 

,aws, and accountable to them. However, if what 
Polybius relates be true, that they put all Ariſtocrates's 
family to death with him, their vengeance perhaps was 
a little too ſevere, 

[O] This they immediately agreed to, and executed 
with great ſucceſs.] They ſailed to Rhegium, took 
Anal and his forces on board, and landed them in 

| Sicily ; 
"ES 


(27) Pailf. A 
and Polybiue, 
Hb. 4. pag. 4183 
419. Vol. 1. ed. 
Amſtelod. 16754 


(28) Pag. 974 
98. . 
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trymen, married his ſiſter and two of his daughters to the moſt eminent men of the ccun- 


try, where he ſtaid, and his third daughter to Demagetus King of Jalyſus, a city in 
Rhodes [2], which induced him to remove thither. He reſolved upon, a voyage to 


Sardis, 


capital of Lydia, and intended to have travelled from thence to Ecbatana to 


the court of Phraortes King of Medea. But his death R this deſign [J. His 


character in moſt reſpects was very great and valuab 
ſuch importance to the Meſſenians, that his death was the on 


D 057 ; and his conduct was of 


y ſecurity of the Lacedæ- 


monians conqueſt, At laſt Epaminondas recalled the exiles from all parts, and built a 
city for them, which he called Meſſene. Ariſtomenes's bones were by an order of the 
Oracle returned to his country, and buried in the new city. The Meſſenians ſacrificed a 


bull to him, which they bound to a pillar, and if the beaſt ſtruggled ſo as to move the ( Paufin. 275. 


} Millar, the omen was eſteemed propitious; but if the pillar remained unmoved, it was conſi- 
dered as a ſign of ſome approaching calamity (7). | 


Sicily ; where he fought the Zanclzi by land, while 
. the Mefſenians engaged their feet. The Zanclæi 
were defeated in both the battles, and were immediate- 
ly —4 in their city both by ſea and land. After 
a ſhort ſiege, a great part of their walls being batter- 
ed down, they fled to the Temples and Altars, and 
fat as ſuppliants there. Anaxilas was for putting ſome 
of thin to the ſword, and ſelling the reit with their 
wives and children; but the Mefſenian Generals op- 
poſed his barbarity. They promiſed a compleat par- 
don to all ; they entered into a treaty with them, and 
permitted all that pleaſed, to remain in the city under 
their Government. They altered the name of the ci- 
| ty, and called it Meſſene, in remembrance of their 
(29) Pauſan. own country (29). 
Mejj. and Rowe, TP) Married . . . his third daughter to Demagetus 
Ol nt King of Falyſus, a city in Rhodes.] This King had 
conſulted in perſon the Oracle of Delphi about the 
choice of a wife. The Prieſteſs ordered him to marry 
the daughter of the moſt valiant man of Greece. 
Ariſtomenes was at that time at Delphi about his own 
private affairs ; and the Rhodian Prince having heard 
of his character was eaſily ſatisfied that he had no oc- 
caſion to ſeek any farther. He aſked his daughter of 
him, and upon his conſent took her and his father- in- 
(30) Pauſin-. law with him to Rhodes (3% 
Meſſen. cap. 24 [2] Death prevented bis difign.) Mr. Rowe is of 
and Rowe, pag. opinion, that it is moſt probable, that he died of ſick- 


100, ION. 


(31) Natur. Hip, neſs. But Pliny tells us (31), that after having ſeveral 
lib. 2, cap. 37- times eſcaped the Lacedzmonians hands miraculouſly, 
| he was at laſt taken by them, and put to death; that 

he was then cut open, and his heart found all over 

hairy. Tertio capto Lacedæmonii pectus diſſecuere cauſa 

videndi (or as other copies read it, difſſecuere viventi), 

that is, cut him open alive,) Hir /utumgue cor repertum 

(42) Lib. 1. cap. ef. Valerius Maximus aſſerts (32), that the Athe- 
8. Exemp, Ex- nians having cut out his heart, out of curioſity to ſee 
of what kind it was, fince he was ſo remarkable for 
his craſtineſs, having ſeveral times eſcaped them, they 
found it hairy. Oculis. ejus admirabilius Ariſtomenis 
Meſſenii cor; quod Athenienſes ob eximiam calliditatem 
exutum, o refertum invenerunt ; cum eum aliquoties 
captum, aſtutid elapſum, cepiſſent. It is evident 
here, that Valerius Maximus has miſtaken the Athe- 
nians for the Lacedæmonians, ſince we do not find 
that Ariſtomenes was ever engaged in a war, or taken 
by the Athenians. Stephanus Byzantinus likewiſe in 
(33) Yerbo his Book de Urbibus (33) relates the ſame ſtory of A- 
Aua. riſtomenes's being taken by the Lacedæmonians dur- 
3 Meſſenian war, and that when his heart was 

taken out, to ſee whether there was any thing pecu- 

liar in it, it was found hairy. But tho' we cannot, 


as Mr. Rowe obſerves (34), give an account of the frſt 
Authors of this ſtory, we have a great deal of reaſon 


cap. 32. and 


Rowe, p. 103, 
104. 


( 34) Pag · 101. 


to diſbelieve it. Thoſe Writers, that have been moſt 


accurate in their relations of the Meſſenian Wars and 
Life of Ariſtomenes, make no mention of it. Thoſe, 
that do, are of a much inferior reputation ; they com- 
mit intolerable errors in what they ſay, and ſeem to 
have been induced to relate it by ho rangeneſs of it, 
without giving themſelves any pains to examine into 
its truth. 'The quoting of the authority of ſome 
Writers for the proof of this ſtory, in whoſe works 
we have good aſſurance that it never was told, would 
make us even apt to ſuſpect, that ſome of thoſe, in 
whom we find it, were ſenſible themſelves that they 
were relating a fable. Thus Stephanus, for inſtance quotes 
Herodotus, who never names Ariftomenes ; together with 
Plutarch, in whoſe works there is no account of this 
ſtory ; and Rhianus, whom Pauſanias expreſly follows, 
but without hinting at this ſtory. Ariſtomenes was 
the Hero of Rhianus's Poem, and it is highly incre- 
dible that he ſhould bring hiin to ſuck a wretched 
end (35). 

[R] His character in moſt reſpeAs was very great and 
valuable.) He was a man, ſays Mr, Rowe (36), of 
the greateſt perſonal valour, of a body and mind 
well match'd, fit to contrive and execute the moſt ar- 
duous enterprizes, and bear the greateſt fatigues. He 
was bold and daring, perhaps to a fault ; but the 
prodigious inequality of the war that he was engaged 
in, made the boldeſt of attempts excuſeable. This 
muſt defend his expoſing ſo much and fo often a life, 
on which ſo much depended. This alone muſt be 
the apology for the meanneſs of his making war with 
women, and 2 the country, which he was 
reduced to do for ſeveral years. He does not ſeem to 
have been very religious; and tho' we ſhould free 
him from any concern in aſſuming the form of Ca- 
ſtor and Pollux, his attacking Prieſteſſes and Matrons, 
engaged in the ſervice of the Deities, has ſomething of 
an air of impiety. His generous love for Meſſenia 
and liberty, which was the conſtant motive of his ac- 
tions, which never abandoned him to his laſt mo- 
ments, ſhould cover his failings. And upon the 
whole, if the repreſentations we Fave of him, and the 
account of his actions, are not extremely flattered, 
we may ſay, that if there were many of the ancient 
Heroes more ſucceſsful in their wars, there were fetv 
that deſerved ſucceſs more. If others have attempted 
the deliverance of their countries with better fortune, 
hardly any ſtruggled thro' ſo many difficulties, or fell 
more greatly. T 


© ARISTOPHANES, the celebrated Comic Poet, was a citizen of Athens, of the 


( b ) Friſchlin. 
Vita Arijiophan. 


20 voured to repreſent him as a ſtranger [4]. 


[4] His right of being a citizen of Athens vas con- 
teſted, and his enemies endeavoured to repreſent him as 
a ſtranger ] He did not make uſe of his eloquence 


to anſwer his enemies; bat only repeated the two 
verſes of Telemachus in the Odyſſey; 


My: op fe Y ih no} 75 bett, dur u N 
N — * » ? * = 4 4nd 
Ou old, g 4 dh Tis for d Greg hriyww, 


town which was called Cydathenzum, and of the Tribe Pandionis (a). His father's 
name was Philip (5). The diſtinguiſhed merit of our Poet excited ſo much envy againſt to her French 
him, that his right of being a citizen of Athens was contefted, and his enemies endea- 


But he effectually confuted thus ſuggeſtion, 
and 


That is, b 
& J take my mother's word: my mother vows 


(35) Rewe, _ 
102. 
pag. 103. 


(a ) See Madam 


Dacier's Pretace 


Tranſlation of 
the Plutus and 
the Clouds of A- 
riſtophanes, 


printed at Paris 


1692. Friichiin 


in his Life of that 
Poet ſays that he 
was ex trigu Cy- 


« was he; I know not. Who can iwear he tbadethenter/1, 


© knows ? 


The occaſion of this charge againſt him, was, that 
he had an eſtate at ZEgina, as he intimates in his co- 
medy of «he Arharnen/es, where he fays to the Athe- 


5 : mans 


curid Pandionidi. 
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(3) D. 
Friſchli 
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(4) Da 
ſupra, 


edit. London 


1693» 


t) Fce Madam 
Dacier's Pre face 
to her French 
Tranſlation of 
Ariſtophanes. 
(2) Nicocem. 


Friſchlin. in Vita 


Ariſtzphan. 


(3) Dacier and 
Friſchlin. «bi 
ſupra, 

(4) Dacier, ubi 


ſupra, 


compliments imaginable. 


ARI 


and ſurmounted the calumnies of his enemies. We cannot be in the leaſt uncertainty 
concerning the time when he flouriſhed, ſince he was contemporary with Plato, Socrates, 


Euripides, and the Generals Lamachus and Demoſthenes, and moſt of his plays were 
written during the Peloponneſian war. He expoſed the deſigns of the Magiſtrates 
and Generals of the Athenians with a great deal of wit and ſeverity upon the Theatre ; 
and at the ſame time took care to defend the Commonwealth againſt its enemies abroad, 
Lacedæmon and other cities, which were jealous of the grandeur of Athens, ex- 

rienced very frequently that Ariſtophanes alone was worth an army to that city, and that 
it was impoſſible. to ſucceed while they followed the advice of this Poet, who had made 
the ſtage a kind of ſchool for the Art of War, and all other virtues, which can render a 


city formidable to its enemies [B]. 


In ſhort, as Mr. Rymer in his Short View of Tra- 
gedy (c), tells us, this Author appears in his function a. man of wonderful zeal. for virtue 


and the good of his country, and laid about him <with an undaujted reſolution, as it wwere.ſoms 


Chriſtian Martyr, for his faith and religion. 


« He plainly run a muck, as that Critic 


« expreſſes himſelf, at all manner of vice, wherever he ſaw it, be it in the greateſt Philo- 
4 ſophers, the greateſt Poets, the Generals, or the Miniſters of State.” This greatneſs 
of mind in our Poet raiſed him ſo noble a character, and ſpread his fame ſo far, that Li- 
lius Giraldus tells us, that the Great King, or King of Perſia coming to Greece, and de- 
firing to ſee every thing remarkable at Athens, aſked where the Comic Poet was. But 


nians ; the Lacedemonians demand of you the and of 
SEgina, not becauſe they have any great regard for it, 
but becauſe they want to revenge themſelves upon me, 
and deprive me of my eflate. This probably gave oc- 
caſion to his enemies to repreſent him as a native of 
gina. Thoſe, who have affirmed him to be an 
Egyptian, Rhodian, Melian (1), or Lindian (2), had 
no foundation for their aſſertions. A man of his 
temper could not fail of procuring himſelf enemies 
in the commonwealth. He had a lively and warm 
diſpoſition, and his genius particularly carried him to 
raillery; and as he had a great deal of ſpirit and 
reſolution, and was a declared enemy to ſlavery and 
to all thoſe who wanted to oppreſs their country, he 
found ſ\ifficient ' matter to exert his talents upon, and 
to ſhew the ſtrong love, which he had for liberty. 
The Athenians fu themſelves at that time to be 
governed by men, who had no other views than to 
make themſelves maſters of the commonwealth. Ari- 
ſtophanes, who was too ſagacious not to perceive their 
deſigns, was the only man who ventured to oppoſe 
them, and went upon the ſtage in perſon, where he 
diſcovered to his countrymen the pernicious practices of 
their Generals and chief Magiſtrates. He ſhewed them 
the proper methods to prevent theſe attempts, and pre- 
ſerved them by that means from the greateſt misfortunes 
imaginable. Cleo was the firſt, whom he attacked 
and expoſed upon the ſtage, in his comedy of the E- 
quites; and as there was not one of the Comedians, 
who would venture to act the character of a man of 
his t authority, Ariſtophanes repreſented it him- 
ſelf with ſuch Cor i the Athenians obliged Cleo 
to pay a fine of five falents, which were grven to the 
Poet (3). He afterwards directed his ſatyr againſt 
Lamachus, and did not ſpare even Pericles and Alci- 
biades [4). e 

II A kind of ſchool for the art of <var and all 


_ wirtuts, which can render a city formidable to its ene- 


mies.] He aſſembled the ſpectators, not with a view 
to flatter them with low and deceitful praiſes, or to 
divert them by mean and groſs buffocnry, but to give 
them the moſt ſolid inſtructions, which he render'd 
e by a thouſand pleaſant fictions, which no 
other perſon could ever have invented. He was not 
contented with reminding them of their duty; but he 
likewiſe reproached them with their faults, and told 
them that they reaſoned like children, and that when 
their reſolutions were attended with any ſucceſs, it 
was merely from the kindneſs of the Gods, who took 
pleaſure in working of miracles ; but that theſe Gods 
would at laſt be weary of protecting fools. This free- 


dom of his, which would now appear very extra- 


vagant, was ſo well received by the Athenians, that 
they caſt handfuls of flowers upon the head of the 


Poet, and carried him in triumph thro' the city with 


the greateſt acclamations, and paid him the higheſt 
To reward him likewiſe 
for the love which he ſhewed to the commonwealth, 
they made a public decree, that he ſhould be honour'd 
with a crown of the ſacred Olive-tree in the citadel, 


which was the greateſt honour that could be paid to 


Madam 


259 


a citizen (5). In ſhort, he followed the ain of the (5) 1:4, 


Athenians in fo exact a manner, that his Comedies 
are a faithful hiſtory of that people. For which rea- 
ſon, when Dionyſius, King of Syracuſe, d-fired to 
learn the ſtate and language of that city, {rom the 
beſt Author, Plato ſent him the Comedies of Arifto- 
phanes, and told him that they were the beſt repre- 


ſentation of the ſtate of Athens. agu Platonem me- 


morant Dionyſin Regi Syraci ans flatum reipublice Athe- 
nienſis & linguam ex optimo autore perdiſcere cupienti, 
hunc autorem mififſe, hortatimque eſſe, ut fabulas hujus 
pretee diligenter tractaret, i quidem reipublice Athenienſis 
ftatum fer focte wellet copnoſcere (6). 


Mr. Rymer in the (6) prichiin; 


paſſage above quoted in the text of this article, ob. «4: ſugra. 


ſerves, that in the days of Ariſtophanes, it was on all 
hands agreed, that the beſt Poet was he; who had done 
the moſt to make men virtuous and ſerviceable to the 
public. In his Comedy f the Frogs (7), he introduces 
Aſchylus diſputing with Euripides for precedence, and 
{peaking to him in this manner : 

Confider what fort of men I le von; 


Men generous, four cubits high, not ſuch as now-a-days, 
That flip the collar, when they ſhould ſerve their country; 


(7) Ad. 4. Scend 
2. 


Indifferent, looſe, prudential (8), tricking fellows (9) ; (8) Fes. 
Nought did they breath but broad ſctvordi, battle-axes, 9 laser. 


cc xe, 


The helmet's bifty pride, jack-boots (10). Habergeons, (10) kme. 


With true beef-courage (11). 


% So when his Princes at Thebes, continues that Critic, 
and when his Perſians were ated, not a ſpectator 
„ but bit his thumbs with impatience for the feld 
to give the enemy battle. So his Patroclus, his 
« Teucer, and his Thimaleon were repreſented only to 
«« {pur on his countrymen to virtue, and provoke them 
© to à generous emulation. And here Ariſtophanes 
&* (declares another rule (which Plato takes from him) 
that if any things look with an ill face, the Poet 
„ muſt hide it, nor ſuffer it by any means to be 
„ ſhewn or repreſented in a play. Becauſe as the 
* ſchools are for teaching children, the ſtage ſhould be 
„ for men of riper years and judgment. So that a 
Poet muſt be ſure that his doctrine be good and 
* wholſome.” .... . . . The Perfian Embaſſador, ⁊ubo 
awas Leiger there.. ſeting the town all at 
his beck, and the government taking aim, luru- 
ing out, diſgracing, impeaching, baniſhing, outlavu- 
ing, and attainting the great men, according as be 
hinted, or held up his finger, the Embaſſador, not un- 
der/landing the Athenian temper, was you ed at the 
man. And for all the Democracy, mo leſs bold. avas ke 


11) Oo 
Ee. 


with his Sovereign, legiſlative people 3 repreſenting (1 2) (12) Ariſtoph. 
them raking bribes, and ſelling their votes, "bought » off; Eguites. 
nay, the whole houſe led away for (13) a diſh of ſprats (13) Digi & gd 


or penny worth of Coriander. | 
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He tells em (as the practice amongſt them) that the 
governmenk 


* 


that fact [C]. 


Madam Dacier has ſhewn, that this Author was miſtaken in the repreſentation of 
He wrote above fifty Comedies, of which there are but eleven now extant, 


that are perfect, and without chaſms ; and theſe are intitled Plutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, 
the Equites, the Acharnenſes, the Waſps, Peace, the Birds, the Ectlefazuſe, or Female 


Orators, the Theſmophoriazuſz, or Prieſteſſes of Ceres, and Lyſiftrata. 


The Lady 


abovementioned obſerves, that there are but two of them, Plutus and the Clouds, which, 


with 


ment bad to occaſion for men of auit or honeſty. 
The moſt ignorant, the moſt impudent, and the greateſt 
rogue flood faireft always for a place, and the beſt qua- 
lified to be their chief Miniſter. He tells them, nothing 
all fright him; Truth and honefly are on his fide ; 
he has the heart of Hercules, wil! ſpeak wwhat is 75 
and generous, tb Cerberus and all the kennel of bell. 
hounds wwere lu upon bim. But then, concludes 
* Mr. Rymer, his addreſs was admirable. He would 
*© make the truth viſible and palpable, and every way 
&© ſenſible to them. The art and the application 
«« his ſtrange fetches, his lucky ſtarts, his odd inven- 
«« tions, the wild turns, returns, and counter-turns 
«© were never matched, nor are never to be reached 
4% again Amongſt the moderns our Rehearſal is 
«« ſome reſemblance of his Frogs, The Virtuaſ's cha- 
« racer, and Ben Johnſon's Alchymift give ſome ſha- 
« dowof his Clouds ; but no where venture wan- 
4 ders ſo much of his Spirit as in the French Rabe- 
4% las.” 
[C] That this Author vas miſtaken in the repreſen- 
tation of that fact.] The queſtion is, who this King 
of Perſia was, who came to Greece. It could not 
poſſibly be the firſt Darius or Xerxes; for Ariſtopha- 
nes was not born perhaps, when Nerxes made war 
upon the Athenians ; and Darius Nothus and Artaxer- 
xes never came to Greece. Giraldus, as Madam Da- 
cier obſerves, is inexcuſable for having given the air 
of a fable to a ſact ſo very honourable to the memory 
of Ariſtophanes. He would not have committed ſuch 
2 miſtake, if he would have given himſelf the pains 
of extracting all the particulars of this great man's 
life from his own works, and by that means confirmed 
what he had advanced. But very few writers value 
themſelves upon this exaQtneſs, which is the nobleſt 
1 of an Hiſtorian. The real ſtate of that 
is as follows. The King of Perſia enquired of 
the Embaſſadors ſent ſrom Greece concerning Ariſto- 
phanes. The Reader perhaps will be pleaſed to ſee 


in what manner he relates this ſtory, in the chorus 


of the ſecond act of his Comedy intitled Acharnenſes. 


Oro d eur7 ww}. Ty; Aeg h fh xAics des, 
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| That is, | 

The glory of this Poet and the reputation of bis cou- 
rage have extended ſo far, that the great King diſcour- 
fang one day <wvith the Embeſſadors of the Laced:emonians, 
aſked them in the firſt place ⁊ubat people of Greece were 
the ftrongeſt at ſea, and then who they were, whom this 


Poet ſatyrixed in bis Comedies; for, ſays he, it is his 


Snſtrudtions, that make men better, and ual} them 10 
tri over their enemies. Friſchlin in his life of 
our Poet, has not repreſented this ſtory in its full light, 
tho he refers us to the paſſage juſt quoted from Ariſ- 
tophanes. He only tells us, that the King of Perſia 
enquired among what people he lived, Certe adbuc 
wvivus Ariflophanes tam illuſtre nomen ſuis Comadiis 2 
adeptos ut fama illius etiam ad Perſas pervenerit ; & 
Rex ipſe Perſarum, fatia Poctæ hujus mentione, de eo 
percontatus fit, quibuſnam cum hominibus iſte comicus vi- 
weret ; ficut ipſe teflatur in Acharnenſibus. 


-[D} The firſt, who brought the old Comedy to any 


 eegree of perfection.] Friſchlin informs us, that he 


reduced it to a better and more uſeful form ; whereas 


a E976 ew. 


Eupolis had taken a greater liberty in abuſing thoſe, 
who were obnoxious to them, than was proper. And 


Ariſtophanes himſelf in bis firſt Comedies made uſe 


regard to decency, will admit of a tranſlation into the modern la 

the firſt who brought the old Comedy to any degree of 

would not permit him for a conſiderable time to act upon the ſtage himſelf. 
* 


moderated in his latter 


ges. e was 
perfection f DJ. His modeſty 
The Clouds, 

which 


of great ſeverity in his expreſſions, which he afterwards 
nces. Primus autem 
bic vererem comaediam, rudem adbuc & diſper ſam colle- 
git, eamque in meliorem atque utiliorem for mam tradu- 
xit. Nam Cratinus & Enpolis multo acerbius & tur- 
fius aliot inſectati furrant, quam decebat. Sed © ip/e 
Ariſftephanes initio eandem werborum amariciem in ſuis 
ufurpabat fubulis, quam tamen in poſtremis comediis, 


| 
j 


juſta moderatione adbibita, plurimum mitigavit (14). (14) Idm, ib. 


orace mentions this liberty of the old Comedy in his 
fourth Satyr of the firſt Book; 
Eupolis atque Cratinus, Ariftophaneſque Poetæ, 
Atque alii, quorum Comedia priſca virorum eft, 
$i quis erat dignus deſcribi, quad malus, aut fur, 
Aud machus foret, aut ficarius, aut aliogui 
Famoſus, mult& cum libertate notabant. 
; That 15, | 
«« Cratin and Eupolis, that laſh'd the Ape, 
«© 'Thoſe old Comedian Furies of the Stage, 
If they were to deſcribe a vile, unjuſt, 
«© And cheating knave, or ſcourge a Jawleſs luſt ; 
Or other crimes, $ of his fame, | 
They ſhew'd the man, and boldly told his name.“ 
Creech. 


The ſame Poet likewiſe tells us in his At f Poetry 


(18) Friſc 
& Verer: ( 
dia & qu 
ſibut. 


(15), that after Tragedies were brought to perfection, (15) Ver. 


the Old Comedy ſucceeded them with great applauſe ; 
Succeſſit vetus bis Comardia, non ſine mult 
Laude. 


| That is, 11 
Next theſe old Comedy did pleaſe the Age." 


Suſarion, or, as ſome Writers call him, Sannyrion, 
was the Author of the Oli Comedy, the deſign of which 
was only to excite laughter, without any regard to 
order and decency. For the Chorus ſometimes wall:- 
ing, and at other times dancing about the altars ſung 


(19) Ibid 


veries, ſimplex carmen, as Donatus terms it (16). (16) Sce Nous 
This was regulated by Cratinus, who appointed three Archery, Altita 


Actors, and mixed inſtruction with entertainment. lib 


For it was lawful under the Democracy to expoſe 
thoſe by name upon the ſtage, who were obnoxious on 
account of their ill conduct, and the Actors made uſe 
of maſks, to reſemble the perſons, who were thus in- 
tended to be ridiculed. But as the State grew to an 
Oligarchy, that licence was removed, and Eupalis was 
thrown into the ſea, and drowned by thoſe, againſt 
whom he had written his Comedy called Bapzz. Nay 


2. cap · 11. 


there was a Law enacted (17), againſt naming (, (17) Hermogen. 


xwp94is) any perſon, of whom they wrote a Comed 
Horace mentions this in the paſſage above quoted : 


Sed in witium libertas excidit, & im 
Dignam lege regi. Lex eſt accepta, Choru 
Turpiter obticuit ſublato * «oP, -= 

'That 1s, 
But ſoon their liberty was turn'd to rage; 
Such rage as civil pow'r was forc'd to tame, 
And by good laws {ecur'd men's injur'd fame. 
„Thus was the Chorus loſt, their railing Muſe 
Brew ſilent, when forbidden to abuſe.” Creech. 


This induced Ariſtophanes to attempt the Midale Co- 
medy, Which he gave a ſpecimen of in his Cocalus, 
that is now loſt, in which he did not introduce real 
perſons, as in his Fquites, Clouds, and Frogs, but fic- 
titious ones. Madam Dacier in the Preface to her 
Trar/lation of Plautus obſerves, that our Poet was one 
of the firſt Writers of the O% Comedy, and that we 
{ce in his latter works ſame inſtances of the Did: 

3 | Comedy. 


* 


v. Partit. pag. 70. 


its 


Fi 


(19) Friſchlin» 
& Veteri Comæœ- 
dia & qqus par- 
libut. 


019) wid. 


94K 1 


Comedy. | She tells us like wiſe in her Preface to Ariſto - 


phanes, that the Learned in general are of opinion, 


that his Plutus is of this latter kind; but this does 


not appear ſo evident to her. In the Mrddl# Come 


lawful to expoſe perſons by their real names. 'Now 
Ariſtophanes in his Plutus names all-thoſe e y, 
whom he attacks. It is true, his ſubject is feigned; 


and this, as that ingenious Lady remarks, might per- 
haps overthrow the diſtin&ion, which is made between 


the middle and the new Comedy; for it is very pro- 
bable, that the Poets had the liberty of inventing their 
ſubjects in the middle as well as in the new Comedy. 
However that be, it is certain, that the Satyr is a ht- 
tle more diſguiſed in that piece, than in others, which 
we have of this Poet: but tho? it is more artful and 
delicate, yet it is not at all the leſs ſevere and poignant. 
The time, when the old Comedy flouriſhed, was dur- 
ing the Peloponnefian War, and a little before it, when 
pompus, Pherecrates; Crates, Eupolis, Cratinus, 
our Poet, and others exhibited their performances (18). 
But when Alexander King of Macedonia grew formi- 
dable to Greece, the Poets being apprehenfive of of- 
fending him, changed the argument of their Plays, 
and initead of abuſing States and People, ridiculed the 
vices of private men; and this was called the Neno 
Comedy. Menander, Philemon, Poſidippus, Diphilus, 
and Apollodorus were eminent in this kind among 
the Greeks ; and were imitated. by Plautus and Te- 
rence among the Latins. The new Comedy likewiſe 
differed from the old with regard to the | ſtyle of it, 
for that of the latter was more lofty and unequal ; 
whereas that of the former more „ equal, and 
elegant. The old Comedy was divided into Acts and 
Chorus ; the parts of the new were the Argument, 
Prologue, and Acts; and what was performed by the 
Chorus in the former was done by the Prologue in 
the latter. The new Comedy was never extended 
beyond five Acts; the old had frequently more; and 
therefore Friſchlin tells us (19), that he found it 
difficult to diſtinguiſh the Comedies of Ariſtophanes 
into Acts, and the Acts into Scenes, aſter the manner 
of the Romans; and he mentions ſeveral other dif- 
ferences between the old and ne- Comedy. 
LE] The clouds, which be *vrote in order to expuſe 
Socrates 10 the ridicule of the Athenians } The Athe- 
nians were fo prodigiouſly charmed with this Play, 
they decreed, that the name of Ariſtophanes 
en above — of his N 
made ſo an i n 
it coſt 4 his life; But 
it will be neceſſary for the underſtanding of this piece 
to trace the Hiſtory a little higher. After that g. 
Philoſopher had been declared the wiſeſt of mankind 


& of a falfity, ſaid he to himſelf} but 


© his meaning ? I am not, maſter of any eminent ſliare 


ec of wiſdom. In this perplexity he went to viſit a per- 


ſon who had the teſt ion at that time; 
and — — him for ſome time, 
and pro ſeveral queſtions in his uſual manner, 
he found that all his wiſdom conſiſted in the great 
opinion, which he had in himſelf, and which he knew 
how to poſſeſs others with: This diſcovery engaged 
him to endeavour to amine the affair with the ut: 
moſt accuracy, and to malce new trials in order to pe- 
netrate into the meaning of EY He-took the 
pains therefore to conter with all thoſe; ' who were 
thought molt ſkilful in their particular art or ſſion, 
from the Magiſtrate down to the loweſt Artificer 3; but 
he ſound them as ignorant as the former perſon; 
whom he converſed with; and by examining himſelf 
afterwards; he diſcovered that he was wiſer than the 
reſt upon no other account but becauſe while he knew 
nothing; he had that opinion of himſelf that he knew 


nothing ; whereas others imagined that they Knew 


every thing; While in reality they were abſolutely ig- 
narant. * this he concluded, that he had found 


the true ſenſe of the Oracle; and that the wiſdom of 


mankind conſiſts in acknowledging their ignorance; 


| You. II. 


Coches ixd rr Twe arrinelay; Which is li 


which he wrote in order to expoſe Soctites to tlie ridicule” of the Athenians 7x5; % pe 


* 


while tue and abflute willom is to be found: ori il, 
the Deity; This umitty of his did not abate. t 
reſentments or jealouſy, Which, the Athenians, boye 


g 


dy towards him, On the contrary they gave ſuch a 
fictitious names were made uſe of, becauſe it was un- en | 


malicious turn to His cotioſity in this point, that they 

repreſented, that he hail made this e, only wk 
a view to triumph over thein more effectually, and ta 
ſhew'them the advantage, Which he had over them. 
It was this render d him odious tb the people 3. and ad 


the hatred; which men have for virtue, always urges, 


them to exceſs, a defipn was ſoon formed to deſtro 7 
him. Their next taſk was to find means tc effect 
this. Socrates was always attended by the chief men 
of Athens, who went to hear him every diy; and to 
learn from his converſation” rules to direct their con- 
duct. And as he ſpake very frequently of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul and of the Deity in a manner not. 
ſuitable to the conceptions of the vulgar, this gave 
occaſion to the forming of two Heads of accuſation 
againſt him. The former was, that he-corrupted, the 
youth by teaching them the r of injuſtice 


for the fake of his own profit. The ſecond was, thät 

he indulged himſelf in curious enquiries concerning, 

_ in heaven and in the ſubterraneous regions 
t 


he did not acknowledge the Exiſtence of the 
Gods. This ſcheme being concerted, it was ſound ſome- 
what difficult to put it in execution on account of the, 
great intereſt and reputation of Socrates; and therefore it 
was thought x to ſound the inclinations of the 
people. For this purpoſe Melitus, Anytus and Lycon. 
went to Ariftophanes j who readily promiſed. to write 

a Comedy u 


likewiſe adopted by Eunapius in his Liſe of Ed 13. 


ſius (22), and by Thomas 5 in his Argument of (22) Pag- 354 


this Comedy; and other 'Sch8talts, Who ſuppoſe, that 
this Comedy was ated juſt Before the accuſation and; 
condemnation of Socrates. . But Palmerius. in his, 


Exertitations (23) is of a Contrary opinion, and ob- (23) Pag 72 


ſerves that this was written while Cleon was 
Rill living, who was Killed, according to Thucydides,, 
in the tenth year of the Peloponneſian war; at. which. 
time Aminias was Archon, and according to Diodo us, 
in the ſecond; year of the 89th Olympiad... as 
accuſation” and death of Socrates happened under La- 
chetes the Archon in the firſt year of, the.g5 th. Olym-: 
piad; twenty three years after the death of Cleon; 80 
that this Comedy was compoſed ſour or ſive and twenty 
years before that Philoſopher was accuſed, which ren-, 
ders EHan's acconnt very abſurd. Palmerius there- 
fore thinks, that the account of an old Schollaſt in 
his 8 to this Comedy is more pro- 
bable, thar'Ariftbphanes wrote it upon occaſion of the 
conteſts; which frequently aroſe between the. Philoſo- 
phers and Comic Writers; Tas K0uix@n og Tous Oo 
iſe con- 


fitmed by arother ancient Scholiaſt upon theſe words 


in the firſt Scene of the firſt Act, Oi 7d, pars, 


* 6856 

eranibeon ds det ,; Where he ſays, that 8 
the Comie Writer ridiculed” Hippo the Philoſopher in 
a much more ſevere manner, and that Dipholus did. 
the ſame to Boda another Philoſopher 1 and that. 
Eupolis expoſed Socrates himfelf with a great deal of. 
vivacity and wit. From all which conſiderations. 
Palmerius concludes, that the albn of Ariſtopha- 
nes's ſatyrizing of Socrates Was not, that he had re · 
ceived money of Anytus and Nielitus for that purpoſe; 
or had any particular prejudice againſt him, but only. 
on account of the party, which Was ſormed, and the, 
diſputes, which ſubſiſted between the Philoſophers and, 
dramatic Poets. Ege Ariftophanit in Spcratem maler 
dicentiz cauſe m flit corruptela & pecuntarum: aces, 
tio ab Anyto & Melito, wel deni gue odium ; fed firudium. 
partium & diffedia philaſophorum cum pottis dramaticts ® 
quod notart non erit mutile. Kuſter In his Notes upon 
this Comedy is of the ſame opinion, Wich Falmerius. 
But Baron Spanheim in his Notes and Emenda- 
tions upon the fame Comedy obſerves, that tho the. 
remarks — 4 _ 7 of ſome importance, yet his 
zeal again tan for charging Ariſtophanes with, 
bribery from Anytus and Melitas 92 
to forget the true cauſe of that Poets hatred againſt 
N Socrates; 


Uu u 


poti that fubject (20). lian in his Various, (0) Daticry ub} 
Hiftory (21) tells us, that the Poet was hired for a ſum _—_ 
of money by Anytus and Nlelitus; which opinion is (. © 2. p. 


5 F ” 4 
A 2. 4 


% 


maſt admired of all his Comedies. He had a peculiar averſion to Euripides, the Tragic 


Writer, 


Ne 


Socrates, alledged lian, in the ſame paſſage, 
Where he tells * 92 is Philoſopher never went to 
the theatre, ' except to ſee; thre 9 avg of Euripides, 
who was his intimate friend, and whom he had a; great 
regard ſor on account of his wiſdom and 93 as 
well as for the excellence. of his Poetry. But he had 
a' contempt for the Comic, Poets, and never went fo 


\ 


the ſame. Critic, in a: /ober widy; vas not againſt a 
reformation, He attempted an alteration; und wrought 
it efeully. A. particularly 5 the Athenians, wanting 
a true calculation of the courſe of the Morn, were often 
in great confuſion about their *holy:days. They kept faſt 
2 aohen hey | ſhould have feafied;, and -h. timer 

| their feſtival on a wwork-tlay j. ant! many times the 


ſte their Plays, Except when Alcibiades the ſon of feaſt and fat came a-pick a-pack.' To rectify this in 


Clinias, or Critias the fon of Callaſchrus obliged him 
to go thither, He was ſhock'd at the great licenti- 
ouſneſs of the old Comedy ; and as he was a man of 
ety, probity, candour, and wiſdom, he could not 
4 t the characters of his fellow-citizens ſhould 
be abuſed, and that a chief article of their Laws 
ſhould be violated With impunity, which appointed, 
that men ſhould be reproved for their faults in pri- 
vate, and all the proper endravours be uſed to reform 
them, before their crimes were made -publick. This 
gave Ariſtophanes an occaſion of reſentment againſt 
Socrates and Euripides, and he was very glad of this 
opportunity of revenging himſelf upon them; for, 
as Madam Dacier ves, the contempt, which is 
ſhewn to the writings of men of wit, is ſuch an, at- 
front to the Authors as they never pardon ;; and this 
is particularly the caſe of the Poets, who are natu- 
rally diſpoſed to idolize their own performances, and 
expect every p ſhould pay adoration to them as 
well as themſelves. Zlian aſſures us, that this con- 
tempt, which Socrates expreſſed to the Comic Poets, 
was the g of their averſion to him, and the mo- 
tive of Ariſtophanes's writing che Claudi againſt him; 


and not merely the ſollicitation of Anytus and Meli- 
Tus 


54 
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have been of opinion, "that our Poet was an intimate 


friend of Socrates, and that he wrote this Comedy 
merely for ' diverſion without any deſign to offend him. 
It is probable that they aſſerted this, becauſe So- 
crates went to ſee this Play, and roſe up at it before 
all tlie ſpectators, that the rs might, know 
him; and becauſe Plato has given Ariſtophanes a place 
in his Sympoſium, which they imagine he would not 
have done, if that Poet had compoſed this Comedy 
in order to ruin Socrates. But this manner of reaſon- 
ing is abfurd*; for that Philoſopher went to this Play 
to ſhe. the contempt, which he had for it.; and Pla- 
td's Dialogue was written long 


(24) Daciet, uli accuſed (24). ' Mr. Rymer in his Sherf View ef Pa- 


fupra. 
(35) Pag. 164, 

ſeg. edit. Lon- 
don 1693- 


gedy (25) obſerves, that many have been offended with 
Ariſtophanes as acceflary to the death of Socrates : 
but he tells us, that whoever conſiders the ſtate of aſ- 
fairs at that juncture, when the Claudi was. acted, 
might ſooner believe the Poet's deſign was rather pre- 
vious, to try the ſtrength of a party by the coun- 
tenance of the people; and by the ſucceſs of this Play 
they diſcovered how far the intereſt of Alcibiades pre- 

iled. “ Alcibiades, continues he, was the danger- 
« ous man to the Government, too big for. the Re- 


publick and for - Ariſtophanes himielf. Socrates 


cane not to be judicially arraigned in twenty years 
** after the Comedy, They firit had made ſure of 
aw his Protector, and got him out of the Way. Up- 
on which the Common-wealth party took. heart, 
« and would make the Philoſopher anſwer for the 
© rare axcomplihoent, which Alabiades had drawn 
«« from him, and fo ill employed. Socrates. ſhould 
not have mocked at the old Religion, till ſure of 
ſome means to introduce a better. Socrates had 
not the gift of miracles. Alcibiades with his com- 
„ panions could learn from Socrates to blaſpheme 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip ; but were too ſenſual far a 
«« purer faith and divine ſpeculations. Thereupon 
followed ſo mai mad pranks. amongſt them. As 
„that for example, When the Gods of the town (ſet 
«« at every man's door) were, as, they had been ſo 
many ſign- poſts, all in one night | broken down. 
«« How would the people look aſter this outrage ? 
„What could they expect but hell to ſwallow them 
«« up all quick the next moming Þ” 4 tephant, ſays 
F PTY 5 


. - 


before Socrates was 


that very Play { #he:C/oudlr ] againſt Socrates, there the 
Chorus returns, and ad dreſſes to the ſpectators in this 
manner LO DITIONS WS 7 f ! = 
| hi ard ds, fps ; a DIE 
As aue avere departing; the Mom {our Lady ) met us, 
And bid us tell %% ; 1 14 
Firſt that ſhe gives her love to your; and your confederutet. 
In the. next place, that ſs i angry with you, as ill 
For her good turns io ail of) ibu, not in <vords, but f. 
fefually - n VT aff | 


* 


In particular, every month foe ſaves two pence 
.  balf-periny — — 7 Nr ö 
Aud then going abroad a. nigbis yum cry, Hold, Loy, 
| there needs no link, "tis Moonſhine. | 
In other re ſpecti ſhe likes your well, 
Saving that you art out in yoar accounts moft mf 
Tumbling all things band over head confounded!y ; 
Inſomuch that the Gods threaten her immodcr ately; 
I ben their appetite is Band, and they go home «ith 
|, Gungry noſtrili, becaizſe you wwant a good Almanac. 
Fur nohen you ſhould be Jacrifcing, 
Den 9: art: at the Sasa, trying felons and picl- 
4 . 1 | - 
On the other ; auhen "tis Ember-Week in heaven, 
And all are faſting, with an a-lack and well a-day, 
For the death of Memmen:or Sarpedon;* | 0 / 
Then fmoak your hecatombs.. 5 .;. | 


*- By this every body was convinc'd, that the form by 
Lay publiſhed wanted amendment. The Prieſts 
* from all parts were gathered together. They were 
«© aſhamed of their ar. Reform, reform, was 
the only cry amongſt them. Not one nolumus in 
all the convocation. And thereupon Meton the 
« Mathematician was ſent ſor, and ſet to work: 3 
« and from thence our Chrabographers had a new 
«« Epocha. . .. . This ſmall ſally or ſtart out from 
«« the Play is of greater moment, is of more weight 
* and, importance, than all the Tragedies on our 
Stage could pretend to. And yet for modern 
«« Comedy, doubtleſs our Englith are the beſt in the 
* world,” Thus far Mr. Rymer. , But let us now 
examine the ſcheme of this Comedy, in which our Poet 
has endeavoured to repreſent the moſt ſolid merit and 
virtue under all che colours and appearance oſ vice. 
His deſigu appears to have been, according to Madam 
Dacier, to perſuade tlie Athenians, that Soctates cor - 


the youth, and that he acknowledged other 


Gods than thoſe of the city. It was a difficult taſk 
to raiſe. a good Comedy upon this, and Ariſtophanes 


was perhaps the only perſon, who could have ſucceed- 


ed in it. He feigns therefore; that Strepſiades a country - 
man, being deeply involved in debt, went to enter 
himſelf into Socrates's ſchool, in order to leatn how to 
cheat his cxeditors ; but as /he-was too old himſelf, he 
put his ſon there in his rοꝶ,è. The ſon profited ſo 
well by the lectures of this Philoſopher, that he 
began with beating his father, and then proved by 
his eloquence, that it was reaſonable to do ſo. 
This action introduces the unravelling of the plot, 
which ends wich the burning of Socrates's houſe. I here 
is nothing more ingenious than the * hole texture of 
this ſubject ; but hat is moſt. agreeable, is, that the 
Poet has ſo exactly imitated the air and manher of 
Socrates in ridiculing him, that the Philoſopher him- 
felf ſeems to ſpeak in the part he acts. Madam 
Dacier tells us, that ſhe was ſo highly charmed with 
this play, that after ſhe had tranſlated and read it over 
two hundred times, it did not become the leaſt tegious to 
her, tho' ſhe never found: the ſame in any other work z 
and that the pleaſure, which ſhe received from it, was 
ſo exquiſite, that ſhe forgot all the averſion and hor- 
ror, Which Ariſtophanes deſerved for abuſing his wit 
ſo far as to repreſent, truth under the * 
| 0 
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(d ) Iden 


(25) F 
Vita 4 


(d) Ilem, ibid. 
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Writer, whom he ſatyrizes in ſevetal e j. 
were compoſed in the time of the Peloponnefian war. 

e thirteenth year of that war, when 
were killed in the battle at Amphipolis, a treaty 
tween tht Athenians and Lacedzmonians, thor 
from the fifth book of Thucydides. © The Acharnenſes was written g 
Pericles and the loſs of the battſe in Sicily, in order to deter the 
the ſafety of the Comtnonwealthr to ſuch imprudefit Gencrals as 


Peace in 


Decclæa, which he calls by 4 fl 


CEA n. al; oF to Mt Ee 
A great Part of his Comedies 
He wrote that whith is thtitked | 
upon the death. of Cleon and-Brafidas, who 
Ok peate for ifry Years was conclude 
it continued but ſeyen years 


* 
* 
is. 
— 
1 F * 


48 appears 
en after the death of 
people from intfulting 
Lamachus,. Soon after | 


his he repreſented" his Foe or Birds, by which he admoniſhed the Atheniahs ito fOrtify 
« 


by 4' fictitious name Nepheloccoc 
written after another Joſs in Sicily, *which the Athenians . 


!a. The Yeſpe or Walde was 


uffered from the miſcog of 


Chares, The Ly/itrata was compoſed, when all Greece Was involved in a war; in whic 


Comedy the women are introduced debating upon the affairs of the Con 
Peace, and at laſt agree not to ſuffer their huſbands to enjoy the liberty o 


they ſhould conſent to make 


monwealth an 
their beds, ti 


) make peace. His Plutus [G] and other Comedies of that 10 
were written after the Magiſtrates had given orders, that no 
name upon the ſtuge (d). Athenæus in his Deipnoſophiſts 


perſon ſhould 'be Expoſed by 
s given us the names of thirt 


ſix of his Comedies, which are now Toft. He invented a peculiar Kind 6f verſe, whic 


was called by his name, and 1s mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus. 


Suidas tells us that he 


likewiſe invented the Tetrameter and Octameter verſe. The merit of his works is not per- 
haps ſo obvious to the generality of modern readers, as it was among the Antients [T]. 
ar 


But he is univerſally admired on account of the true Artic elegance df his ſtyle; We 


of impoſture, and to ruin a man, who was wiſdom 
itſelf, and the ſt ornament of the city of Athens. 
We may; obſerve here, that Ariſtophanes wrote two 
Comedies of the Claudi, as well as two intitled Platus. 
Several learned men, and particularly Samuel Petitus, 
aſſert that they were the fame plays a little changed; 
and that the former was called,” #4 ft and ſecond 
Clads, and the latter the f/f? and fecond Plutus, be- 
cauſe they were acted twice. Bur the ingenious Lady 
quoted above is of opinion, that theſe Comedies were 
entirely differenti and upon different ſubjects. She founds 
this opinion upon what Ariſtophanes himſelf tells us 
in the prologue to his Chuds : I have no dig, fays 
he, 10 impoſe upon you by preſenting' you twice or thrice 
the ſame thing a little diſguiſed. I aways exhibit upon 
the lage not only new ſubjecti; but cu,. thoſe which 
have nd reſemblaice to each other, and which are al: 
ways equally beautiful and entertaining : | 
ou winks (116 Zanardy dig & k rabr? iorarywr,; 
A Gul naw ids fr; Pipe, cee | 
du dν, ies % rde , 

Other writers have unagined, that Plutus and the Claudi 
are only a collection of the fragments, which remain 


of the two Platus's and the two Clouds. But this is 


improbabie ; fince every thing appears to be uni- 
2 and conſiſtent in * a ball: : 

[F] He had likewiſe ay awerfion 10 Euripides, 
the tragic writer, , whom be ſatyrizes in ſeveral of his 
plays.] He has done this particularly in his Frogs, his 
Acharnenſes, and Theſmophoriazuſz, that he might de- 
{troy the eſteem, Which men had of that Poet, as the 
belt writer of Tragedies in that age. In his Frogs; 
he iatrodaces Bacchus enquiring very anxiouſly. upon the 
earth for a tragic Poet, and becauſe he could. not meet 


with any there, deſcending into the inſernal regions, in and 


order to bring up Euripides again from the Elyſian fields. 
But Æſchylus and Socrates diſputing the ſuperiority 
with Euripides with regard to the {ublimity of their 
performances, there arole a warm conteſt, in which 
Aichylys had the advantage over Euripides. By this 
means that Poet was brought into great contempt; 
and conſidered as much inferior to the reſt of the 
tragic Writers.  Ariltophanes likewiſe, that he might 
expoſe him ſtill more, wrote his The/mophoriazuſe, in 
which Euripides is accuſed by the women, who ce 
lebrated the facred rites of Ceres,. for ſhewing an un! 
reaſonable prejudice. againſt the fair ſex; and treating 
them with great ſeverity in his Tragedies; upon 
which account they threaten him with the utmoſt 


(25) Friſchlin, n Vengeance | 


Vid Aritophan. 


2 ** e 0 f 

[G] His Plans) The of Ariſtophanes in this 
Comedy, was to reproach the Athenians with their 
avarice, which had occaſioned them to commit very 
great errors in the moſt important affairs. He intro- 
duces Chiemylus' an old countryman, of great pro- 


. 


n 4:4Q 


bity, but very poor, going wich a ſervant of his t 


, 
conſult Apollo concerning his ſon, whether he ſhöuld 


leave an honeſt coarſe of life, and apply himſelf to 
methods of injuſtice, after. the example of theFrefſt of 


the world; ſince the diſhoneſt raiſe themſelves vaſt 
fortunes, while the lovers of virtue are funk in pover- 
ty, as himſelf was. The oracle directs him to follow 
that perſon; whom he ſhould firſt meet with after he 
went out of the Temple. Happening therefore upon 
a blind old man who was Plutus, he followed him, 
agrecably to the advice of the oracle; tho“ he was 5 
norant who Plutus was. But his ſervant being uneaſy 
at this; aſked his maſter at laſt why he followed that 

erſon ; upon which Chremylus declared the oracle to 

im. Plutus then | ihfotms them who he was, and 
the reaſon of his being ſtruck blind by Jupiter. Tnis 
induced them to conduct him to the Temple bf ZE: 
eulapius, in order that his ſight might be reſtored. 
Poverty upon this interpoſes to prevent it and expoſ- 
tulates with theni for endeavouting to remove Plutos's 
blindneſs; and to expell her out of Greece, tho' ſhe 
conferred” greater advantages upon them, than Plutus 
could poſhbly do with all his riches. However, po- 
verty was obliged to retire, and they cartied Plutus 
home upon the recovery of his fight; by which means 
they all became tich of à ſadden; and even thoſe; 
who had before lived in poverty by purſuing a courſe 
of honeſty and virtue, were now raiſed to wealth and 


aMaence. Petitus (26) is of opinion, that this Comedy (26) Miſeellzn, 
Olympaad, lib: i. capi #4 


was acted in the fourth year of the gad 
when Diocles was Archon of Athens. | 
[H] The merit of hit works is not perhaps jþ obvious 

to the generality of Readers now, as it was among the 
Ancieits.] Madam Dacier obſerves, that all kinds of 
writing paſs thro the hands of three forts of Readers; 
thoſe of a very good taſte, thoſe of an indifterent one, 
thoſe; (who are muck the largeſt flumber,) who 
have no manner of taſte er jud t at all. The 
ſirſt judge as truly of every thing as if they had lived 
in each particular age; the moſt! ſecret beauties and 
defects make the _ lively impreſſion upon them, 
and they are ſenſible of thoſe dellcate ſtrokes, which 
eſcupe the eyes of others: The ſecond ſpecies of Rea- 
ders do not form any j of chemſelves; they 
are confined within certain bounds, which they can- 
not paſs ; they have a faint” p jon ſometimes of a 
beauty or deſect; but the minuteit circamitance ima- 
ginable, is capable of making them miſtake the one 
the other: And even thoſe paſſages, which. affect 
them in the moſt forcible manner; give them only a 
languid and imperſect ſenſation. Ihe laſt kind of 
Readers are perpetually in the wrong; they imagine, 
that there is nothing beyond their on conceprions 
of things ; they judge only from themſelves; and ab- 
ſolutely condemn every thing, which does not reſem: 
ble their own ideas. The firit of theſe will be charmed 
with the beauty and · delieacy of Ariſtophanes's _ 
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(+) lem, ibid. Writings (e), 
{f) De Pe. ub. Oh ſerves, that Scaliger 
that Plautus has a greater affinity to hi 


. tip. (8) @ Trifter and 
2 reproaches him w 
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told that St. Chryſoſtorn, the Patriarch of nne had ſo. great a fondneſs for his 
ow 


in a great many pap of his Plays. 


{wer to the Obections urged 


Poet's diſcourſe > 4 
likewiſe in his firſt 
and commends him hi 


that he always placed them under his 


Poet bf the old Comedy; 


prevent the admiſſion of ſcandalous forms of religion. There have been ſeveral tranſ- 
Eadbos and editions of this Poet [II. Athenæus (5) informs us, that he wrote his Co- (b) Deiprigh, 


medies when he was drunk, as 
probable to ſore writers (i). 


the fublimicy and boldneſs of his inventions, the vir / 


city of his imagination, and the copiouſneſs of his 
wit, which could turn to ridicule things of the moſt 
real merit and importance. In ſhort, they will admire 
Ariſtophanes in the ſame manner as the greateſt men 
of the former have admired him, who have una- 
himouſly given him the ſuperiority in Comedy. Per- 
ſons of the ſecond diviſion will not be ſo much ſtruck 
with the beauties which they will obſerve, as with the 
deſects, that they will imagine they diſcover in him. 
They will not abſolutely. condemn him; but they will 
read him with a certain languor and indifference, which 
is no leſs injurious to him than even contempt 
irſelf. The Readers of the laſt order will be ſurprized 
at the regard ſhewn to plays, in which we find, no 
intrigues, - no tricks of ſervants, no old men ma 

dupes of; or any of the other common ſubjects, which 
are the foul of our modern Comedies. They will un- 
doubtedly applaud the of their own. critical 
taſte, and make no ſcruple of contradicting che ſenſe 
of all antiquity ; they will imagine themſelves to be 
alone led of politeneſs and good ſenſe, and ac- 
euſe every one of want of taſte and delicacy, who is 
of a different opinion from themſelves. Madam Da- 
cier proſeſſes, that if ſhe had a deſign to pleaſe thele 
three kinds of judges, ſhe would not attempr to pre+ 
ſent them with Ss for it is a conſtant maxim 
with her, that a rate beauty will pleaſe much 
more generally than a faultleſs one; and this point 
might be proved N reaſons. The rea- 
ſon that prevents the greateſt part of men from hay- 
ing a true reliſh of the works of the ancients, is, 
that they do not remove the conſideration of their awn 


age out of the queſtion, but judge of every thing by 
the geni which 


of the times in which they, live z whereas 
nothing is more unreaſonable than this. For there 
is a prodigious. difference between the ſeveral ages; 
and if men continue always under this prejudice, that 
there 23 nothing, valuable, but what has the peculiar 
characteriſtics of their gn times, it will be - found, 


damps the. mind, and AN it, of all thoſe pleaſing 
ich animate it to the no- 
r The ingenjous Lady proceeds then to 

zat it is, Which forms a true taſte, and to 
account for; the variety of judgments amongſt man- 
kind wich zegard 10 the productions of wit and ge- 


him after, death. Whereas, the contrary . prejudice 


w'- 


Alcæus likewiſe did 


is Poems: Hut this ſeems very im- 


under when he went to bed. Friſchlin 
Julius Czſar Scaliger t) compares Horace to our Poet; but he is of opinion, 
m in his manner of writing, and has imitated him 

He remarks likewiſe, that though lian ſtiles him 
oon, and one who deſired ta be conſidered as ſuch ;; and tho* Plutarch 
ith a turgid and inelegant manner of wiiting, yet as the former of theſe 
prejudiced in favour of - Socrates, and the latter ot Menander, their judgment 
is not to be depended upon. Friſchlin has written an expreſs, vindication of our Poet in an- 
1 againſt him by Plutarch. How great an opinion Plato had 
of Ariſtophanes is evident even from Plutarch's acknowledgment; who tells us, that this 
| Love was inſerted by that Philoſopher. in his Sympoſium. Cicero 
book De Legibus, tiles him tbe, moſt, wits | 
ghly for endeayouring to expel the new Deities out of the city, and 


10. cap. 9. 


It appears from his Comedy called Peace, that he was bald. (i) Frichli., 


T he ub ſup 4, 


nius; and laſtly to ſhew the reaſons, why many per- 
ſons cannot perceive that elegance and beauty in Ariz 
ſtophanes's Comedies, which were ſo much admired 
by the beſt judges among the Ancients. | 
I] There have been ſeveral tranſlations and editions 
of ibis Poet. } Nicodemus Friſchlin, a German diſtin- 
iſhed in the XVIth Century by his Kill in the 
in and Greek tongues; tranſlated Plutus, the Chondi, 
the Frags, the Equites, and the Acharnenſes; into Latin 
verſe ; but his tranſlation would undoubtedly have been 
more uſeful and exact, if it had been in proſe. He 
divided likewiſe theſe five Comedies into five acts each, 
and every one of thoſe acts into ſeveral ſcenes, after 
the manner of Plautus and Terence. But this dif: 
tinction was never uſed in the old and middle Co- 
medy, and therefore injudiciouſly ied to Ariſtophanes. 
However Kuſter has retained it in his edition, uſe 
many learned men have quoted that according to 
acts and ſcenes. Quintus 
into Latin verſe, the ass, Peact, and Lyfftrata j 
but his tranſlation is very obſcure on account of the 
obſolete words and phraſes, which he has made uſe 
of. The Birds, the Ecclefiazuſe and The/ſmophoriazuſee 
were publiſhed in Æmilius Portus's edition with a La- 
tin, verion of. Divus Juſtinopolitanus; ' which is very 
erroneous and abſurd ; upon which account Kuſter re- 
jected it in his Edition, and ſubſtituted in the room 
of it Tanaquil Faber's elegant tranſlation» of the Eccle- 
fiazuſe, Tiberius Hemſterhuiſius's verſion of the Birds; 
and his on tranſlation of the The/mophoriazuſee. Mr. 


Stanley in his Lives of the Philoſophers (27), has given (27) Part 3- pb 
4 4 12 {Aero Da- 99+ 2d edit. Lan- 


us an Engliſh, tranſlation of the Clouds, A 
cier publiſhed at Paris 1692, a French verſion of Plu- 
tus and the Chuds,: with critical Notes, and an ex- 
amination of both thoſe plays according to the rules 
of the theatre. Mr. Lewis Theobald likewiſes tran- 


{lated thoſe: dw Comedies into Engliſh, and publiſhed 
them with remarks. | Monſieur | Boivin the 


you 
bliſhed' a French verſion of te Birds at Paris 3 


Vich regard to the ſeveral editions of this Poet, the 
Reader will find an accurate catalogue of them in Fa- 
bricius's Bibliotheca Græca. But we ſhall more 

rticularly of the noble Edition, publiſhed by Ludol- 
* Kuſter at Amſterdam in Folio 1710, and dedicated 
to Charles Montague late Earl of Hallifax. The Greele 
text was compared with ſeveral manuſeripts, for which 
the Editor was obliged to Laurence Alexander Zacagni 
Libenry keeper of the Vatican; to Mr. Joſeph Waſſe, the 

everend Mr. Charles Daubuz; Dr. John Potter, then 
Profeſſor of Divinity and now Biſhop of Oxford, and Dr. 
Richard Bentley Maſter of Trinity at Cambridge. 
He made uſe likewiſe of the old Editions of that Poet, 


fort particularly r by Aldus at Venice in 1498 


in Fol. aud. er at Florence by the heirs of Philip 
Junta in 1425 in 4to. but the The/ſmophoriazsſce and Ly- 
fiftrate were not printed in theſe two Editions. Kuſter 


has ſubjoined to the text the ancient and modern Greek 
Schulia j the former of Which were collected by Mar- 


cus Muſurus, and publiſned by Aldas upon the nine 
firſt Comedies ; to Which Kuſter has added the Srholiz 
upon the J rata. Ihe Scholia collected by Muſurus, 
were written partly by the ancient and celebrated Gram- 


$ marians 


imius Florens rendered 


1687. 


0 Pa 
Flac. 1 
mM. 294 


But Kuſter has diſtin 


(6) Pauſan. in 
Eliac. Prior. p. 


n. 294+ 


(c) 
26. Cap» Is 


{4) Idem, ibid. 


and Pauſan. ubi 
ſopra. 


(3) Lib, 26, cap. 


5% 


4K 1 


The time of his death is unlenowmn; but it is certain, that he was living after che expulſibn 


of the Tyrants by Thrafybulus, who is mentioned 
dies. He left two ſons, Philip and Arator, to 
and other writers a fourth, named Nicoſtratus (t). 
| * A Uoniu . jc] | 
. 

the reſt by T 


„ Ariſtar- 
are mentioned in them; 
as Magiſter and John Tretzes, and 
other Greeks of that age ; and they ſeem to have been 
m lated by Muſurus himſelf in ſeveral $4.9 
theſe Scholia, collected by Mufurus, the of the 
Florence Edition abovementioned have a great many 
obſervations upon ſeveral of the firſt Comedies, from 
common Writers, and 


Scholia. We have likewiſe Greek Scholia written by 
danny por — the — of Ari - 
nes, Egidius Bourdinus i- 
azuſs only; and theſe Scholia ng publi in Kuſ- 
cer's Edition, tho? they are not of any t im 0 
He has given us likewiſe the Latin Notes of Carolus 
Giraldus upon the Plutus; of Florens Chriſtianus upon che 


b eee, om. 
. Gp mens 


bs ory in his Plutus and other Coms- 
m Suidas adds a third, Philaretus, 


were ſent him from Paris by Nicholas Franciſcus Re 
mondus ; of Tanaquil Faber = the Ectlefazuſz of 
Palmerius upon Lyſiſtrata ; of Baron Spanheim upon 
the three firſt Comedies ; and of Dr. upon 
Plutus and the Clouds, To theſe Kuſter has added 
his own Notes upon all the Comedies, except the * 
and Peace. He obſerves, that Dr. Bentley's obſerva- 
tions, tho* written er tempore, ſhew his incomparable 
t and ſagacity, and will raiſe in the learned 
an impatient curioſity to ſee thoſe, which he promiſed 

all the works of Ariſtophanes. Kuſter has ſub- 
joined to his Edition four Indexes, which he compiled 
himſelf ; the firſt containing the Greek Words and 
Phraſes in the text of Ariſtophanes ; the ſecond of the 
things contained in the old Scholiafts ; the third of the 

and glaſſes, which are occaſionally explained by 
the Scholiaſts; and the fourth of the Authors quoted 
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i) dem, ibid. 


Justinus, Ib. was Killed (c) before the altar of J 


Uſſer. . i J. 
(1) Uſer. Annal, Archbiſhop Uſher (1) 


ranny muſt be p 


Waſps, Peace, and Lyſftrata ; of Iſaac Caſaubon upon 
the Equites, which were never publiſhed before, and 


FARISTOTIMUS, the fon of Damaretus, and grandſon of Etymon, made him- 


in the old Scholiaſts. | T. 


ſelf Tyrant of Elis (a), by the aſſiſtance of Antigonus, the ſon of Demetrius, King of (4 ** 
Macedonia [A] (5). is c and perfidiouſneſs ſoon made him loſe his new So- in Feloponnetas? 
N together with his life. He had put to death a great number of the chief Citi- — * — Bis 
zens of Elis, and baniſhed ſtill a greater number; whereupon the Ætolians ſent an em- Oympia, where 


baſly to him, deſiring him to ſet at liberty the wives and children of thoſe who had been 105 fumous 0- 
baniſhed. Ariſtotimus refuſed it at firſt ; but afterwards, as though he had changed his ver: celebrates, 
mind, he promiſed to grant the Ztolians their requeſt, and appointed a day on which 
the relations of the exiles ſhould be at liberty to retire out of Ela. Theſe unhappy wo- 
men, thinking they ſhould paſs the remaining part of their lives with their baniſhed huſ- 
bands, took with them all that they had moſt valuable, and went in a body to the gates of 
the city; but there, by Ariſtotimus's command, they were ſtopped, all their goods plun- 
dered, themſelves put into priſon, their young children murthered before their eyes, and 
the virgins raviſhed. Such a barbarous treatment exaſperated all the people againſt Ariſ- 
totimus, and a conſpiracy was formed againſt him [B] with ſo happy a ſucceſs, that he 

upiter Salvator (the Saviour), where he had taken fanc- | 
tuary. This 3 7 about the latter end of the fifth month of his reign, or the begin- /-) Pau i» | 
ni h (d). Thus were the Citizens of Elis reſtored to their antient liberty. . %, ele 
The public Council of the Ztolians decreed that a ſtatue ſhould be erected to the ho- the Trancriber 


m. 370. Where 


nour of Cons who killed the Tyrant (e). We may obſerve that Juſtin calls Ariſtotimus ee fe K. 
Tyrant of Epirus [CJ, inſtead of Elis. ae . 


[4] By the affiflance of Anti — Mace- its They, ſeeing what danger threatened their 

donia.] This was Antigonus | wear AA who — ſide, reſolved at laſt to expoſe them - 

reigned thirty four years in Macedonia, and died in ſelves to that, which was the moſt honourable, and im- 

the year 243 before the Chriſtian' Ara, according to mediately went to attack the Tyrant. Pauſanias tells : 

But this does not acquaint us us (4) the names of theſe conſpirators, who beſides (4) Ik Eliac. 

with the exact time, in which Ariſtotimus invaded the Hellanicus, were Chilon, Lampis, and Cylon, the laſt Tier. N m. 294. 

ſavereigu power at Elis. It cannot be preciſely determin- of whom had the honour of deſtroying the Tyrant 

ed. Juſtin relates it immediately after he has given an with his own hands. 

account of the death of King Pyrrhus, which hap- [C] Faſtin call Ariftotimus Tyrant of Epirus.) It 

pened in the year 272 before Chriſt (2). So that all is not eaſy to determine, w Juſtin or Pautanias 

that we can affirm poſitively is, that Ariſtotimus's ty- is miſtaken. One may ſay in favour of Juſtin's opi- 
r have nion, that Epirus bordering upon Macedonia, of 

mentioned. | * 0 which Antigonus was King, it was not difficult for 

him to aſſiſt Ariſtotimus in the invaſion of Epirus. 

But it muſt alſo be obſerved on the other hand, 

that Epirus might be conſidered as belonging to the 


[BI 4 conſpiracy "was | formed inſt him.) The 
fact, as related by Juſtin. (3), 2 Hella- 
nicus, one of the chief Citizens of Elis, who was not t | 
afraid of death on his own. account, he being alrea- Kingdom of Macedonia, fince Pyrrhus was King of 
dy advanced in years, and having no family to Epirus (5), before he invaded Macedonia: ſo that An- (5) Juſtin. lib, 
leave in the Tyrant's power, aſſembled his moſt par- tigonus might claim Epirus as part of his eſtate. 6. <p: 2. 
ay = friends wed. houſe, and exhorted un ear- Hears that 88 , too 5 

y to av ir country; They ſcrupled at firſt a Province, to f igonus to an . 
to e — 96 Lag Ge Tp. eabbcls oa, What might lead Juſtin into an error is, that! there 
and time to conſider. Whereupon Hellanicus was in Epirus a city called Elzus, which name does 
ordered his ſervants to lock the doors, and to go im- not differ much from Elis. We may obſerve, that 
mediately and acquaint Ariſtotimus, that he had a fair Juſtin hi mſelf tells us, that Peloponneſus (6) had been (5) Except the 
opportunity to apprehend the conſpirators. And ad. furrendred by treachery to Antigonus, who could thus Kingdom of La- 
dreſſing himſelf to his timorous friends, Since I could eaſily aſſiſt Ariſtotimus in his expedition againſt Elis, . 38 2 
nat perſuade you, faid he, 10 reſlore the liberty of your which is ſituated in the Peloponneſus. . 
Country, I will be revenged of you for having deſerted WE. , 


ARISTOTLE, commonly called the Prince of Philoſophers, or the Philoſopher, by 
way of eminence, the founder of a Se& which ſurpaſſed, and at laſt ſwallowed up — 


* 
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O Arifeccles, the others (a). Not but that it has had its reverſes, and its misfortunes, and in this fe- 


more Ottomanorum ' 


Seentre fe bead Venteenth Century above all has been violently ſhaken (5) ; but the Catholick Divines (7) 5.. , 4 
74e pyſe purabat, on one ſide, and the Proteſtant Divines on the other, have run to its help as to a fire, and Unnoie, bas. 


ni fratres ſuos 


abet conracee have fortified themſelves ſo well with the ſecular arm againſt the new Philoſophers, ne. 


e. i.e. there is no probability that it will long loſe its dominion. Moreri found ſo many fine ma- 


Atiſtotle, like 


tel. Fortund. 


« the Ottomans, terials in a work of Father Rapin (c), that he gave a very long article of Ariſtotle, and (0 The cn 


thought he 
* could not rei 


very capable of excuſing me from putting my hand to this work. I have no deſign alſo A 7 


« Girly, unlkes to Tay as much as it will bear, and I ſhall content my ſelf with producing in the Notes 
„, he killed au only one part of the errors I have collected 9 this Philoſopher. I think I have 
A]. 


«© \his brethren. 


Bacon, d. Aug. found ſome in the narration of Father Rapin [AI 
ment, | Scientiar. jowed Pharmacy in Athens, whillt he was a diſciple of Plato (d); but we have no more 
certainty that he did not follow it. There is but little credit to be given to the tradition 


lib. 3. cap. 4. 


[4] 1 think I have found ſome errors in the account 
that Father Rapin gives us of "Cm As this re- 
mark will be pretty long, I will divide it into ſeveral 
heads 


I. To ſay, that altho' Ariſtotle had deſerted bis ſtu- 
dies out of pure libertiniſm, and had for ſome time 
abuſed the indulgence of his tutor, yet that nevertheleſs 
he made a proficiency in Poetry; witneſs the Poem he 
compoſed om the Death of the Warriors ſlain at the ſiege 

(1) Rayin, Cam- of Troy (1), is by no means. a juſt way of reaſoning 3 
pariſm of Plate for fince Euſtathius and Porphyry, who make men- 
and Ariftetle, p. tion of this Poem, do not exprelly ſay, that he com- 
393: ther Rana Poſed it in his youth (2), we have reaſon to think 
(3) — Fc ja that he wrote it after he applied himſelf again to 
that they made ſtudy : and if fo, this Poem can never be made uſe 
this remark. of as a proof of the progreſs he made in Poetry, not- 
withſtanding his licentiouſneſs. 

II. To ſay, that after having ſquandered away in 
his debauches part of the inheritance * him by his 
father, he entered himſelf a ſoldier in the troops of the 

(3) Idem. Republick (3), is an improper and a very looſe expreſ- 
ſion : if it had been ſaid of a man born at Athens or 

Lacedæmon, one might eaſily have underſtood the 

meaning of it, but we are ſpeaking of a native of 

Macedonia. Athenæus tells us, that he knew but 

one Author, who faid that Ariſtotle, after having 

ſpent his patrimony, liſted himſelf a ſoldier, and at- 

terwards took to felling. druggs, when he found that 

(4) Athen. lib. the army did not ſuit him (4). The only Author of 
J. pag- 354 this Hiſtory was Epicurus, and it is probable that - 
(5) Alan. Yar, lian is indebted to him alone for this particular (5). 
ft. lib. f. c-g. Ariſtocles, who rejefed it, only quotes Epicurus 
(6) Apud Euſe- (6). However this caſe ſtands, no one of the Au- 
bium, Prep. lib. thors, which Father Rapin quotes, ſpecifies in what 


15. cap. 2+ pag- troops Ariſtotle ſerved ; and they all agree in ranging 


ow the facts in this manner. Firſt of all, Ariſtotle ſpent 
his ſubſtance ; then he went into the army; after that 

he kept ſhop ; and laſt of all attended the Lectures of 

Plato. Father Rapin will have it, that he was a 

diſciple of Plato at the ſame time that he ſold druggs : 

(7) Aritocles The Authors he refers to (7) fay nothing of his doing 
Meſſen, ex Epiſ- both theſe things at the ſame time; but I am not 
tali, Epicuri, therefore of opinion that we ought to cenſure him for 
lian. lib. 3. this notion, for it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, 
2 SO as Ariſtotle had waſted his ſubſtance, he <vas conflrained 
1 to ſupport himſelf for fame time, by carrying on a little 
trade of perfumes and medicines, which he retailed at 

Athens. This is what Father Rapin fays with re- 

lation to the time when Ariſtotle began the ſtudy of 

Philoſophy. Francis Patricius goes {till a great way 

further: he is of opinion, that Ariſtotle was a heazer 

of Plato, till the age of forty, and that he practiſed 

Pharmacy and Phyſick till that time, in order to get 

a livelihood. Satis conflat inter omnes ad guadrageſi- 

mum uſque atatis annum Platonis fuiſſe auditorem; quo 

uni verſo tempore Pharmacopolii arte, nec non etiam Me- 

dica, victum quæritaſſe ſatis eff & hiftorie S rationt 

(8) Fr. Patricius, conſonum ($). He adds, that tormerly Phyſicians were 
Diſcuſſ. Peripat. alſo Apothecaries, and that we have three reaſons to 
tom. 1- Pag- 3 make us believe that Ariſtotle was a Phyſician. He 
was of a race of Phyſicians : he compoſed a book on 

Health and Diſeaſes 3 and he trained up Alexander to 

the ſtudy of Phyſick more than any other, into which 

that Monarch gained a great inſight, as well 

(9) Platarc. iz in the theory as in the practice of it (9) ; and laſt of 
Alexandre. all Patricius brings Timæus to confirm it. This Hi- 
ſtorian has ſpoke very diſreſpectfully of Ariſtotle; 

and openly reproached him with ſhutting up a very 

famous Apothecary's ſhop. To woavriguyroy lea privy &70- 

(10) Timæus, xixAuxdra (10). If it may be permitted me, I would 


apud Suidam in offer it as my opinion, that Timæus only uſes this 
AgigeT Ms 


is not certain that Ariſtotle fol- 


2 See the net: 
A}, num. 11. 


epithet, meavzipenror, out of ſneer and irony ; other- 
wiſe I cannot ſee how we can reconcile this paſſage of 
Suidas with that which Euſebius gives us of the tame 
Timæus. He gives us a fragment where a Peripate- 
tick antwers ſeveral ns publickly caſt upon 
Ariſtotle, and parti y that of the Hiſtorian Ti- 
mæus, Who h . out, that Ariſtotle in his old 
age ſhut up his phyſick-ſhop which was a very deſpi- 
cable one. *H Tag ay Tis rf Tipi Tatpe- 
worry Neis & Tai igopigty, nity Heeg tures lorps'y 
rg TvLyoas, Thg ung, zation (11) ; i.e. © Who (11) Arifec!:; 
can have pati to hear Timæus of Tauromeni- % Euictiun, 
** um, who ſays in his Hiſtory, that in his advanced 2 . Es. 
*«, years he ſhut up the doors of an obſcure phyſick- © * 7 
« ſhop?” This paſſage has been very ill tranſlatedz 
for the Latin Tranſlation makes Timæus ſay that Ari- 
ſtotle in his old age was Porter to the ſhop of a Phy- 
ſician of no note. Quit Timeum Tauromenitanum au- 
diat, dum ſuis in Hiſtoriis illum ait affeftt# jam etate, 
neglectis obſcuri cujuſdam medici officing claudendis fori- 
bus prefuiſſe. Was not here a very worthy employ- 
ment for Ariſtotle in his old age ? What an honour 
was it to be Porter to an Apothecary. or ſome obſcure 
Phyſician ? | | Kt} 
IT. Clemens Alexandrinus aſſures us, (theſe are the 
words of Father Rapin (12),) that Ariſtotle had ſome (12) Compari 
conferences at Athens with a 2 in order to inform 9 Plato and 4- 
himſelf of the Religion of the Egyptians. Buſebius lte, pas. 3% 
fays the ſame, and both build their belle of "it upon - 
the credit Clearchus à Peripatetich. e words 
will bear à great deal of abatement ; for, I. all that 
Clemens Alexandrinus aſſerts may be reduped to this, 
that «© Clearchus the Peripatetick ſaid, that he knew 
* a Jew who had had ſome rſation with Ari- 
cc ſtotle.“ | Kuagxes 0 IIeirarurixds iidira Ono! run 


Isdn, 65 *Agigoriau guννν,,èHe (13). As to the place (13) Clem. A. | 


and ſubje& of theſe conferences, any one elſe is more lexand. Strona: 
likely to inform you than Clemens Alexandrinus. Ib · I. pag. 304. 
II. It is entirely falſe that Euſebius affirms any thing 
upon this point: he only gives us the words of 
Clemens Alexandrinus. III. Clearchus, to whom we 
muſt aſcend as to the firſt ſource, does not ſay that 
Ariſtotle uſed to converſe with a Jew at Athens, but 
on the contrary that it was in Aſia (14), nor does he (14) Tire J- 
ſay whether their diſcourſe turned upon the Religion 7 147 
of the Egyptians, or any other particular ſubje& ; . en debe. 
but expreſſes himſelf in very general terms. I am CRE 
inclined to think that if we his book, we ſhould «« journed in 
therein find a particular account; but we have « Aſia. Itis 
one paſlage of it, which was quoted by Joſephus in Ariſtotle who 
the firſt book againſt Apion, to prove as the Jewiſh _ 
Nation was not unknown to the Greeks. Had Father — de 1 
Rapin conſulted the originals, would he have ſaid, ap, Joſeph. lib- 
that it was probable that Ariftotle, inſtead of making 1. contra Apion- 
a woyage inte Egypt (which at that time of day wwas © 904 Euicd. 
thuught neceſſary in order to. be a compleat ſcholar ) 
was content to inſtru himſelf particularly in the ' my- 
/teries and religion of the Egyptians, that he might ſave 
that time which is ſo liable to be laſt in making voyages? 
Is it not paſt all doubt that he was upon his travels 
in Alia, when he had theſe conferences, if we are to 
believe what: Clearchus ſays of the matter ? We ſhall 
ſee in the note [B], whether any credit is to be given 
to, his authority. 

IV. It is not true that Hermias gave his ſiſter Py- 


pag» 410. 


thias in marriage to Ariſtotle (15). See the note {F}, (15) Repin, C 


towards the end. pariſen of Plat 
V. The other faults of Father Rapin, which I have _ 8 

taken notice of, are interſferſed in the following 3 

notes. 1 57 . ; ; 


Præparat. Evan- 
gel. lib. 9. cap» 5 


6) Jon! 
1 H 
bb. page · 


Script 
Phils 


ats 


ARI 


"'$ 5 
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that he learned many things of a Jew, and ſtill leſs to the ſtory of his pretended" Ju- | 
daiſm [BJ. Thoſe who pretend that he was a Jew himſelf, are much more grofly miſ- 
taken [C]. The wrong pointing of a paſſage has been the cauſe” of their miſtake (e). % Sg the note 


[B] There is but little credit to be given to the tradi- 
tion that he learned many things from a Few, and ftill 
leſs to the flory of his pretended Fudaiſm.) This tradi- 
tion has no other foundation than that paſſage of Cle- 
archus, which I have been mentioning ; and indeed 
this would have been ſufficient authority, had it been 
taken from that Clearchus, who was one of the moſt 
celebrated Diſciples of . Ariſtotle ; but in all likeli- 
hood this is another. Clearchus; for, I, the Author 
quoted by Joſephus ſays, that Ariſtotle, during his 
travels in Aſia, met with a Jew, who had afterwards 

vent converſation with him and ſome other men 

of letters; d, 75 rie drips Tay Cxonarmudy. 

Now ſome learned men pretend, that in Ariſtotle's 

time the thn Bray - dg made __ to 

ſignify a - ſcholar, a diſciple, or ſtudent (16). oW- 

(19) Jon, — be, ſince this voyage into Aſia is not recon- 
17%. 9g. Cileable with che Hiſtory of Ariſtotle, it is not pro- 
bable that one of his own diſciples could have any 
thoughts of ſeigning in a Dialogue ſuch a tranſaction as 
this, which both hamſelf and others knew to be falſe. 
It muſt of conſequence have been ſome more modern 
Clearchus, who has ſuppoſed that he made this jour- 
ney ; and indeed he might very innocently be led in- 
to this miſtake, fince it is well known that Solinus 
aſſures us, that Argo accompanied 7 in 
his expedition againſt Darius (17). anonymors 

D i Author of the Life of Ariſtotle (18) mentions the ſame 
um de Script. fact. II. If it is true, that Ariſtotle had ſeveral con- 
Hi. Phile/. paß. ferences with fo learned a Jew as that mentioned in 
(18) FE Ta ge of Clearchus, could he have believed what 
according to be fays of the origin of the Jews? or would he have 
ſome, Philoponus ſaid that the Jews are deſcended from the Calani, a 
according to o- people of India, and that they took upon them the 
_ 000 name of Jews in Syria from a. province they were 
fius upon this life, poſſeſſed of named Judea ? This 1s what Ariſtotle Pre- 
num. 44+ tends in the paſſage of Clearchus quoted by Joſephus. 
Now is it to be imagined, that his Jew would have 

left him fo childiſh an error? and might we 

not have expected to find more traces of Judea, and 

of the Jewiſh Nation in all the writings of Ariſtotle, 

after ſo many diſcoveries as the Jew would have com- 

municated to hun? III. We read in Diogenes Laer- 

tins, that the Gymnoſophiſts were deſcended from the 

Magi, 17 that ery were ow wy 3 * Jews 

Win from the ſame ſtock (19). e ere two ſu - 
1% hs, chm tions : as to the — they ſupport it by the — 
9. rity of Clearchus, the diſciple of Ariſtotle; but as 
to the ſecond, they bring no proof for it from any 

Author : but is it not plain that here was the moſt 

favourable opportunity in the world, nay the moſt ma- 

nifeſt neceſſity for citing Clearchus, concerning this 

pretended Indian origin of the Jewiſh Nation ſpoken 

of in Joſephus? If the Book de Som, wherein Ari- 

ſtotle ſpeaks of this Indian deſcent, hid been wrote 

by the fame Clearchus. referred to by Diogenes Laer- 


(20) That is to tius (20), can it be, ſuppoſed they would have failed 


lay by him that quoting him? I paſs over the other reaſons given by 
Aude ditciple of Jonſius (21) ; theſe three are ſufficient to convince me 
mag \ Note that that Ariſtotle never ſaid thoſe words which the Clear- 
Schoockius, Fa. chus of Joſephus puts in his mouth; and I am partly 
bulz Hamelenjis of their opinion, who blame Cunzus for reproachin 
Part 2. chap. 12, Ariſtotle with an abſurdity he never was guilty of. 
8 Petrus Canæus lib. 1, de Repub. Hebr. c. 4. Ariftote- 
the very beſt ob- lem ſalſe nimis & temere e quod hic apud 
ſervations of Ion Clearchum ſtatuat Fudeus Indie ſapientibus e 
dus, withouf propagatos; verba Cunei hæc ſunt: Portentoſum e 
naming his name, 4H cum ſumma inſcitia conjunctum quod Ariſtoteles 
« apud Clearchum autumawit, Fudæos efſe ab Indie 
« ſapientibus propagates ſed nomen mutaviſſe. Quippe 
« philoſophos illos, qui apud Indos Callani appellantar, 
„ in cava Syria Fudavs dici. . Pudet me anilitatis, 
(22) Jonſius, de @deo hoc mibil eft (22).” i. e. Petrus Cunæus lib. 1. 
criptor, Hiſt. © de Repub. Hebr. c. 4. laſhes Ariſtotle ſomewhat too 
Phil. pag. 98. «6 ſmartly and haſtily, becauſe that in Clearchus he is 
< ſaid to have maintained that the Jews were originally 
«« deſcended from the wiſe men of India: the words 
of Cunzus are as follow : It is a ſurprizing in- 
« ſtance of the moſt unpardonable ignorance, that A- 
«« riſtotle, in Clearchus, ſhould fancy that the Jews 
« were deſcendants of the Indian Magi, but that they 


does not ſay it. 
added this clauſe, probably truſting to his memory 


They le“ 


* only changed their name : for example, that thoſe 
«© Philoſophers, + who among the Indians were called 
Calani, in Cava Syria ſhould be called Jews. I 
«© am aſhamed of ſo idle a notion, which is mere 
* nonſenſe.” It may be objected to me, that Clear- 
chus knew the Jew who diſcourſed with Ariſtotle, 
and that therefore he muſt have lived at the ſame 
time; but I deny that he knew him, and Joſephus 
It was Clemens Alexandrinus who 


for it, which is almoſt an infallible way to pervert 
the ſenſe of a paſſage with regard even to the eſſen- 
tial circumſtances of it. See an inſtance of the inad- 
vertency of Tranſlators. That of Euſebius (23) tran- (23) De Pr2pa+ 
ſlates «ia by vidiſſe, i. e. to have ſeen; that of t. lib. 15. Pag · 
Clemens Alexandrinus is content to render it by nage, 4 
1. e. to have known.” Now it is no neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that a man muſt have lived at the fame 
time with another, becauſe he ſhould fay he knew a 
man who ſaid or did this or that; for he might mean 
no more, than that he knew the books wherein this man 
has faid ſuch or ſuch words; but when it is ſaid that 
an Author ſaw this or that man, the conſequence is 
certain, that they muſt have been contem ies (24). (24) It being un- 
This thing will admit of no difficulty, and conſequent- derſtood that the 
ly, the Tranſlator of Euſebius has taken a liberty N _ . 
which together with that of Clemens Alexandrinus aple. 
ſtrangely falſifies the inferences that might be drawn 
from this ge of Clearchus, as it ſtands quoted by 
Joſephus. There are ſome Jews who would perſuade 
us, not only that Ariſtotle had copied the works of 
Solomon 3 alſo that he became a proſelyte of 
righteouſneſs (25). (25) Apud Bux- 
Not content with this, they have produced a letter, torfum, citante 
which they ſuppoſe him to have written to Alexander 3 1 
to acquaint him with the news of his converſion. Tou 
will this letter in a work of Rabbi Gedalia Ben 
Jachija, and in the Moderna Theologia Judaica of Mr. 
nt, Profeſſor in Theology at Herborn (26). Read (26) This book: 
likewiſe this paſſage of Mr. Couſin. Father Bartolocci, was printed at 
in page 471 of Tome I. of his Bibhotheca @ Rab. Herborn in 1694 
binica relates a moſt improbable ſtory, w the 
<< Rabbies tell of Ariſtotle. Some of them ; 
that he was born of the ſeed of Iſrael, and deſ- 
*© cended of the children of Coha, of the tribe of 
<< Benjamin. Others of them ſay, that he was not 
originally a Jew, but that he embraced their religion 
in the latter part of his life. They add, that he 
* took all his Philoſophy from the Books of Solomon, 
found in the city of Jeruſalem at the time of its 
being taken by Alexander, and that he afterwards 
«« burnt them, to have\the credit and reputation of 
the wiſdom contained in them. They add further, 
that in order to juſtify his changing his religion, 
« he wrote a letter to Alexander, which is tranſcribed 
at full length in this place of the magna Bibhotheca, 
“ in which the Rabbies make him to ſay, that Lo- 
6 2 is a cheat, and that Philoſophy is lying and 
0 itful, and that evil falls upon the head of 
* thoſe who learn it, becauſe they go to hell by | 
te the way of diſputation (27).” Selden quotes ſome (27) Journal! des 
ewiſh Authors who affirm, 1, that Ariſtotle a little S2 of July 
re he died, communicated to his diſciples the doc- f 7997, fas 
trine that he had learned from the Hebrews concern- s 
ing the immortality of the ſoul, and that of future 
puniſhments and rewards : 2, that with regard to all 
thoſe points wherein his doctrine contradicted the law 
of the Jews, he was converted and made a quite new 
man by the High Prieſt Simeon the Juſt (28). (28) See Seldenus 
CJ Thoſe who pretend that he «vas a Few are de Fure Natur. 


guilty of @ .. .. groſs miſtake.] See what gave riſe to & Gentium, lib. 


this error. The ancient verſion of Joſephus, by George 3 ed. Lip. 
of Trebizond, has it thus, Atque ille, inguit, Arif 10695. 

toteles Fudæus erat: i. e. And he fays, Ariſtotle 

« was a Jew.” Whereas it ſhould have been pointed 

in this manner, Atque ille, inguit Ariftoteles, Fudeus 

erat. i. e. And he, ſays Ariſtotle, was a Jew.” 

Upon that Marſilius Ficinus takes upon him to ſay, 

that Ariſtotle, according to the report of Clearchus, 


was a Jew. Clearchus ö feripfit Ariftotelem (29) Marbl. "ug 
ri 


fuiſſe Judæum (29). Genebrard has alſo given into the cin, 4e Ch 


Genebrardi feti | 
e , ad pave} . 


ann. 2670. 


(31) Jonſius, de 
Script. Hi. Pbi- 


bof. pag. 100. 


2) Schoockii, 
(32) chooc 


ſively [D]; 


A1 


They are deceived who have ſaid that he was the diſciple of Socrates three years ſuccef- 


for when he was born, Socrates had been dead twelve or fifteen years, They 
ſpeak variouſly of Ariſtotle's conduct towards his maſter Plato [E). Some will have 
. through vanity and a prodigious ingratitude, he ſet 


altar againſt altar, by erecting 


a ſchool at Athens, during Plato's life, on purpoſe to make him uneaſy; others ſay, that 


he did not ſet up for a Profeſſor till aſter the death of his maſter. Very 


diſadvantagebus 


things are faid concerning his amours [ FJ. It is pretended that he had idolatry in his 
conjgyl paſon, and that if he had not retired from Athens, the proceſs of irreligion, 


ſame blunder. . £4 de causũ fortafſe Clearchus Peripa- 
Ariftotelem fuifſe Fudrum (30) I am in- 
to us for this remark (31), it not 


my deſign to imitate Schoockins, who dreſſes himſelf 


in borrowed feathers, without ſaying who he is obliged 
to for them (32). But if in this place we are to un- 
derſtand a Few by religion, and not a Few by nati/n, 


% Hamelen- we muſt go higher up to trace the tain of this 


fs. See above, 
citation (21). 


+ Praxi xlii in 


_ falſhood. 


[D] They are deceived, woho have ſaid, that he was 
the difeiple of Socrates three years ſucceſſevely.) The life 
of Ariſtotle, aſcribed to Ammonius, or John Philopo- 
nus, contains this error. The learned Nunneſtus, 
who made remarks upon this life, ſays, that he has 
found none amongſt the ancients, except Olympiodorus, 
who has affirmed that Ariſtotle was a diſciple of So- 
crates. He adds, that Cardinal Beſſarion has com- 


Gorgiam Platenis, mitted the fame miſtake ; and that Leonard Aretin, 
- Lib. 1- ee. in Book VI of his letters, and Octavian Ferrarius, in 


Platenis. 


) Diog, Laert. their dam (33). 
eee 


in vitd 4 


(35) Helladius, %S 


apud Photium, 
Biblioth. Page 


1 589- 


(36) Klan. Var. lian relates in another place (3 


his work de Sermonibus exotericis, have pointed out this 
K — wariouſly of Ariſtatle ani Sas 
E t varioufly of Ariſtotle's 

bat — ny wg Dio A — ſays, that Plato, 
when he ſaw that Ariſtotle had from him, 
uſed to ſay, He has kicked at us, as colts do againſt 

lian explains at large this ex 
colt, ſays he (34), kicks at its dam, af- 
filled itſelf with ber milk. In like manner 
ter be had imbibed from Plato the milk and 
, finding himſelf well fed and 
t food that his maſter had ſupplied 
him with, fpurn'd at him with his heels, and opened a 
ſchool in oppoſition to that of Plato. Conſult Helladius, 
who varies the images a 
riſon to that of a horſe which takes delight in biting 
its father; | Ager 5/55 wipltalls rpopary; v3o H 
Twres irres inavwpalzro, dr ο dα Th Iderxady: 
s ie wow dab en radi wariga v (3 7). i. e. 
«+ Ariſtotle, the Prince of the Peripatetick was 
* called a horſe by Plato, becauſe he ſet up in ſition 
«© to his maſter, for the be takes a pleafure in biting 
„his own father.” See _— ſtill worſe of him. 
), that Ariſtotle diſ- 


Ui. liv. 3. cap. Pleaſed Plato by going too gayly apparell'd, by his air 


of raillery, and by his over<alkativeneſs ; ſo that Plato 
fixed his affeftions on ſome others of his ſcholars. 
Ariſtotle now ing ap Gp his maſter, embra- 
ced the 8 whi abſence of Xenocrates, 
and the ill ſtate of health of Speufippus afforded him. 
Theſe were, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, the 
{word and ſhield of Plato, and therefore it was an 
eaſy matter at that time to inſult him. Ariſtotle too 
hold of this ſeaſon to go with a great tribe of ſcholars 
into the ſchool of Plato: this good old man wis then 
eighty years old, and had almoſt loſt his memory: 
Ariſtotle taking advantage of the infirmity of his ma- 
ſter, put a hundred enſnaring queſtions to him, pur- 
ſued him through all the turnings and windings bf his 
Logick, and proudly triumphed in his victory. After 
this affront, the good old man did not teach in pub- 
lick, but confined himſelf at home with his ſcholars, 
and Ariſtotle poſſeſſed himſelf of his place; bur Xeno- 
crates upon his return to Athens, hearing how mat- 
ters had been carried on, gaye a very ſmart rebuke to 
Speuſippus, for letting Ariſtotle take poſſeſſion of the 
ſchool, and made fo vigorous an ition againſt the 
uſurper, that he made him quit his place, and rein- 
ſtated the former maſter. If Ariſtotle did really uſe 
him in this manner he ought to be deteſted, 4 I 
cannot give credit to this relation. His followers have 


maintained that he was not wanting either in reſpect 


or gratitude in his behaviour towards his maſter, and 
indeed his being the author of another Philoſophy was 
no proof of it: the other Platonicks would be in the 
wrong to expect that he ſhould exactly follow the 


I | | which 


men of great in Athens, would never have ſuf- 

fered it. They add, that Ariftotle dedicated an altar 

to Plato with an honourable inſcription ; and that he 

did not teach in Athens till after the death of Speu- 

ſippus, who ſucceeded Plato. Laſt of all, remark. 

that he did not undertake this employment of himſelf, 

but by the ſollicitations of the Athenians, who deput 

meſſengers to him upon that account, The old Latin 

verſion of this life of Ariſtotle is in ſome places more 

full than the original. For 8 in that place 

where the Author denies that Ariftotle ſet up a 

ſchool in the life. time of Plato, the tranſlation remarks 

that this was a piece of calumny of Ariſtoxenus and 

Ariſtocles; whereas the Greek has not a word about 

it. See what Euſebius quotes from Book VII of this 

Ariſtocles, where you will find a paſſage of Ariſtoxenus, 

which ſeems to compriſe under and p ob- 

ſcure terms this accuſation againſt Ariftotle ; ad then | 

you will ſee that Ariſtocles, having refuted ſeveral 

other accuſations, deſerts his caſe with regard to the 

ingratitude of this diſciple (37). Therefore F. Rapin (37) Fufcbi, 

_— — hag, (38) when he ſaid that 

Euſebius entirely clears him of this 4 5% © > 5 ie thn 

cannot imagine the reaſon why a — 5 

with Euſebius as two different Apologiſts, Ammonius Piti, f, 

and Philoponus ; for the life of Ari which he cites te, pag. 205. 

has but one Author; who according to ſome is Am- (39) It wouldnee 

—_ Ir TR Philoponus. 2 
[ e were very diſadvantages reports him but Ari 

ſpread of him Ing bis amours,] We are _ * 

ed here with a complication of obſcenities. e ca- the one nor the 

lumniators of Ariſtotle gave out that he uſed to retire other does it. 

to the houſe of Hermias, who was commander of A- 

tarne, a little city of Myfia, near the Helleſpont, and 

that Hermias indulged him in criminal gratifications: 

ee Par} made vn ors (40). i. e. Whom (40) Diog. La- 

** ſome uſed to call his darling.” That he gave him ert. in Vid A. 

his daughter or niece to wife; and that ſeeing him er. num. 3. 

ſmitten with his concubine, he gave her up to him 

(41) ; that Ariſtotle was ſo doatingly of this (41) Ariſtippus 

l hf tir” having” married ter, Io oe Þ prime te 


ed up to Ber the fame facrifice that the Athe- J Peliciis L 
nians did to and that he moreover * 


an acknowledgment of his obligations to Hermias in fc, num. 3. 
an Hymn which he compoſed in honour of him. I 
need not my readers, fince they will plainly 
diſcover without it, that all theſe flan came not 
from the ſame pen, but were deviſed by different Au- 
thors. One of the apologiſts of Ariſtotle has obſerved, 
that they did not agree in levelling againſt him the 
ſame accuſations ; but that every one of his accuſers 
laid diſtinct crimes to his charge (42). It may be (42) Ariftocls, 
anſwered indeed, that this is a mark there was no 42% Euſcbium, 
confederaty and colluſion in the caſe ; but give me © Trat. lb. 
leave alſo to reply, that it is a mark that : 1 
no good proof for any thing they ſaid; for when a 
formal accuſation has been once proved, all thoſe who 
write againſt the accuſed are y reproachin 
him with it. The ſame Apologiſt obſerves, that 11 
of ſo great a number of crimes, which all the parti- 
cular accuſations laid together would have amounted 
to, any one had been true, he would have ſuffered for . 
it a thouſand times over, if poſſible, by the judges of 
thoſe times. Amongſt other things laid to his " 
his enemies gave out that he was a traitor to his coun- 
try, and that letters of his had been intercepted which 
were written againſt the intereſts of the Athenians (43). (43) Ariftodes, 
But to return to the wife of Ariſtotle ; ſome ſay that ibid. 
3 it 


(44) Laer 


wu 
mi rd kal c thus 


lies or errors concerning Rim ought to be 
on him : as for example, is it not a falſity only to ſay, 


1 jences with . 


y give him great praiſes, yer it is cer 
ht for in the 


fe” if in bis Phyſicks Ariſtotle bas ſpoken like a man, in his Ethicks he has ſpoken like a 


wn Carteſian, 

ſays it is © | God (); and that there is room to doitht tohet her in his Ethicks be was more £4 the” La wytr n is the ſens 

fs genius, a than of the Pri more of the Prieſt. than of the” Prophet, more of the the ig 72 5 0 pigs 
5 7 A) cording to A 


1 ti , 4.1 


Lage, — 1901 14 8 
in Eccliſ. | 


Aan 


noe cill after her, death 32 ket 1 kghahd 1 
facrifices,” which the Athenians uſed 
977 20505 Pythagorzus) : I our 2 
15 2 (44). nh Foe! 27 thi roo 
14em, ibid; 1 — ma e owi 
oY | to 225 . I; that the Books of Rok 
concerning the commerce bf Heriias and Ariſ- 
er le defence theſe” two friendb: 
II, chat Ariſtotle had ſufficiently eg his marriage 
with Pytkias in his letters to Anitipater | 
was filter to Hermias and his dau ughter by adoption. 


ppear, that he did 
tilt aſter the death of Hetlnias; that the 2 
cumflances after the death of her brother, that be beth 


himſelf under an obligation to marry h 
be bore to Hermias. 


6 De Athenian og. carried on 4 9 io; = 2 | 
0 8 


bigs againſt him.] The particular circun 

hi barel 2 0 wes the Prieſt Eury med 

7: vs A. with barely telling us (45), that the Prieſt Fury medon 

49445 1 lib. 5+ charged Ariſtotle wi * e Naa on atcount of the 

aum. 5. Hymn compoſed in honour of a8 alſo of an 

inſeription engraved on the ſtatue of Ela Dine Fer: 

mias in the temple of Delphi. Phavorinus 2 

(46) 3 Pres. he uthor of * ee e (46). x. 
2 e to be imagined by what arti co 

— 22— find any ſhadow of proof in the inf Nn Her- 

SO 1 ſince it only conſiſted of four verſes, and thoſe 

not bearing the leaſt alluſion to things of a ſacred na- 

ture, but only to the perfidioaſne(s of the King of 

Perſia towards this unhappy friend of Ariſtotle, A- 

CT that the other fouridation' of the ac- 

ton, namely, the by = compoſed in' „ to of 


it was not a relipi 


— 


= as Do 
(47) Athen. lib. — (47) Athenzus' ſays further,” that Eury- 
15. cap. 16. pag, medo ſaborned this — us to give more 
2 fs as weight to the accuſation (4 ophilas in an pro 
(4) 7 bability was ſome man d great authori 


bon upon Athe- in Athens, and - perha w ſee into the 
— 984. of Prieſt-craft,” are that the Prieſt Euryme- 


don only meant to make uſe of him as an inſtrument 
to render poor Ariſtotle more ſuſpected. The argu- 
Way Ariſtotle ment they went upon was this: 2 tay they, the 
rr to fear Priefts' ſhould be the only perſons, who arraigned Ari- 
— flatle, his caſe might appear 1+f5 criminal, for their 
great 3 alarmed 'at 22 Slighteſt” matters, which 
tendency to the di e Reli. 
but Sebald 4 here i is one Demophilus, 

Ek at the blaſphemies of Ariſtotle, that be 15 
2 publick juſtice on him : conſequently the crime muſt 
ve fant. The Hymn in queſtion is ſtill in 
wing may. be ſound in Athenus and Diogenes 
Laertius; nor I to be diſcovered in it the leaſt 
ſtroke of im But his accuſers urged that Ari- 
ſtotle did profane divine Songs, by proſtitut- 
ing them to the honour of à mortal man; a 
further alledged, that he uſed to ſing this Hymn every 
(49) Athen. page day, at dinner (49). Ariſtotle not thinking it fafe to 
B. truſt to the interpretation that his little Poem might meet 
with, made his retreat very privately to Chalcis, in 
the Iſland Eubcea, and pleaded his cauſe at a diſtance 
by writing. Atbenaus mentions ſome ſentences of i 
this 'defence, but does not vouch for its bein the ge- 

(50) Idem, pat · nuine one of Ariſtotle (yo). Phavorinus, in 
697, A. Uaertius, aſſures us, that Ariſtotle wrote an Harangue 


firſt, who made any harangues 
OR is es he Flt rms ho ere 
for 1 1). Nunneſius tells us, that 
obſerves, - that this was the only 
| | in his life (5 ). However 
Nee in Litas that be, it is certain that the ſaſeſt way he could take 


FOR in Wh; HOGS: ran er Praiſes Tt to TH 


ogenes Laeftius is content 


could have no thoughts of livin 


nd they about the cauſe of Ariſtotle's flight. 


= . 


2 for 1 d 4 
e, who would never have let him — 
101 7 who would have ow ect ſo many eng 
againft him; till at laſt they would have & > one W 2 
would do his buſiheſs Mly. Tt was ſcarce | 
get a Wits Ye was fr Wl n to forbear, U 
occaſions, © turning into jeſt 5 Tidicuſous e 

lick worſhi among the” Athevlans, and ſpeaking 
his mind a little too freely 'on the impoſtures of 
Prieſts. They would, 10 doubt, have ſearched into 
2 his private colivetlations' have fiiborned witneſſes 3 
and, in a word, have cruſhed him ſo that he mh | 
would have been able to riſe again. How do wet 


know but that he might. have” been _ with 


dec to 9 
immutable Power of the. a) . 


fays that the indictment lod inſt 5 * 
* nenefs, DEE, = 


EE blaſphemies When he 1 mo 


for it to do, and that it never change 
ating at the defires or intereſt of man 
ſtood in need of being directed or Weed ke 

our prayets' and'intercefſions not to do what We thi 
it has already determined to do. Such's rinciple as 
this, when not qualified by the doctrines of Religion, | 
is impiety with a wit and had the Atheni 
Prieſts: once faſtened on this handle, "Ariſtotle would 
never have eſcaped them. "The anſwet which he fnade 
to thoſe "who aſkecd him the reaſon of bis reririfip, 
ſhews that he was a _ of their reſolution, 


ous Tight or wrong, to fi againſt him. 85 
Toy ii, Oe 7" KD res Alas, date 


& Bfarru —_ MN, iat; us Oe pd. 


.. aint, xa rh var airoy 1 
\ kf he 


Top) 
nw (55). 


bo * 
14 


4 


en one aſked" him Why he fled (55) Alas. 1. 


«« from Athens, he made this anſwer; becauſe he 3: cap. 36. Vide» 


etiam A 
% would not give occaſion to the Athenians to offend — * Fas 4 


inſt Philofophy, . to the er. Origen. 
He contra Celſum, lib. 

chat He 1. Diog. Laert- 

n a city, where the“ Ari/fer. num. 


a ſecond time agai 
« ſuffering of 8 and” his own dan 
uſed to quote a Wu CT, to ſip! 


tribe of informers was ſo far  decreafing,” that 9 
ſome were no ſooner gone but others” immediately 
ſtarted up in their Tana 09 be gutter - to oy? 
8 he knew himſelf to ilty of havin 

— ſtroke of raillery perſonall ly affronted l 4 
don the Prieſt of Ceres (56), a 
rouzed the zeal of the man, who had for 
before” paſſed over unmoleſted this 

Hymn'; for it was more to offend” this ſort 
of Gentlemen in their own perſons, than in the per- 
ſons of their Gods. See the remark [NJ, Where we 
will ſhew what were the ſentitnents of ſome Authors 
I have mention- 
ed towards the end of the article, how that Heſychius 
aſſares us, that he Was 3 condemned and exe - 
cuted at Athens ; nor have I uſed” any hyperbole in 
ſaying” taventy years, ſince Ariſtotle had taught at A- 
_ years when the proceſs againft him for 


ded" imptous — 


that this was What (56) Diog, Laert, 
years in Vitd ita. 


rreligion, obliged him to fly to Chalcis (57) : nor did (57) Ammozizs 


Sn de N till after he had been r to Alex- is gus Vice, 
ander, which be a. not undertake till after * | 
Hermias was dea bs we.) 

have fronger Pais, 5, 
ad (7) Thy have gi queer — the birth of Ari- 


«« ſtotle, ore wn yer per that in him ſhe 
60 received the stroke, and attained to that 

pitch of ; "which ſhe could never go be- 
«©: yond ;\that this wits che "utmoſt extent of her 
Is furtheſt liguirs of homan u derftnding* 


# F 04.3 SM — 4 


Yyy 


would have been deficient in ſome articles of faith {7}. - 
ODEO m 3 op theo; ama no Wb wan of him hand 


441 


Pallavicini makes na difficulty of owning in à tnanner, chat wihout Atiſtotle; the church 


The Chriſtians are nüt alone an 3 " Father 


they ay 5 & 2 


8 AI 4 94 4. 1 bt: xd: "17.211 ke (17+2(7LETOE - 
* at If dad, ad. tin tables, 16 x3. wot d 
at of e W wie ders ben bee -upen Adele, wilt A 
F ve hay e a 88 f ”, Theſe are the,, wand of n Trebizande {70}, Fererius in g (76) De C 
rds of. o the] Diſcourſes print- of . Princip 175, Juſtu⸗ A in Di rat, 2 22 55 
7 2 by the, . N 6 puts ſertatien 10 15 Book 1 2 ia, ved. a1 
7 _ les of a certain Author, who Stoicam, Theodore Angelutius in his Ae to Francis . 
nike that 1 nature 4 = her IN * what Ari. P WT = p 1 25 3 
y in truth. of what he - ardinal Pa 
5 Refte GM ples, i wt #1 gh nec boa 1e Ae 1 5 2 
i \ 00 > "6s e w nec i CO Te py 4 1 71 peu ar ar I Hh = 
(53) Macrobius, ON e. Ar ily „is he new Golpel did not 5 een theſe wards (71) Chap. 6. 
2 55 nor but a 155 to op of Chap. XIX,. Book VIII, 13. H finds a 6p 253. 
aa inven ions nature 1 does oe fl PevE ts Fall a te I" oh 2 de Ae i yuak 
1 Divine w ES „ that it is im /* »0# a adoperato "ry. eur, arcur aua mente i 
A e utmoſt 


Into. the ſecrets of nal 15 eke ke 
(59) Medina is done (59), Ke wall therglore of conſeg | TS F 
PP had a; good. or evil;genius, which invi- 
fr... things, che Hon 
2222 { which. underfianding cannot ata 

Ss Grandas A n ſeveral 

Hammer, p. N Ne 
60) 5 Sad re f | 8 Jy / I pher, 1 1 

L : viſe with a Spiri 
prritu, Part 1. t had | * 4 * 
2 Par boy ap- © thee | 2 lam 5 i IS 

a | «FL | T: — 8 e 

98 A. "ub ſach Me | Ae maus 
des Grands: 
mes, pag. Jab. . Gb that mer was able, 7 
(61) Apud Si- © by t th.of his genius, to arriv 


billam 1, Dorade. c. at as 


Peregrin. Wn bY was 
cap · 8. 


perſect a knowledge in Divinity, as that w 
communicated 1e dur firſt father when he was 


Queſtivnce 7 in * 1 .or to Saint Paul in hi 
5 =: 3 
order to burn Ariſtotle's Metaph 

— fa 745 of the Order of St. 22 

462 2 52 above BE: | e i” in writing, t it aaf he- 

e a 7 32 at: time, ther other than Antichriſt 

the article | and. thoroughly the 2 7 N 5 7 7 

ary os mak uſe of, to oe Af thoſe wybo 

bee Fs ed bn LT os en 


ED : 
Nat. ets = the ion with a paſſage 


mus pa 25 Latinorum Cymnaſin- 


rum as Di- 


| — — 25 lbrumque nar ade 
7 the note _ cui titulum acerent de Ia, eto (64), a 

| 2 metro: de Vita & orte Ariſtotelis, 
| n Er EL bs it cu y ly 
(65) Agrippa 3 e. 725 — malt . T 
3 5 ti time of the. 1 $chagls, wn — 

oo v ve 

Bien E as ade e 275 


Balæus has copied « book, wath as alſo 
this Cent. 14. 4% A 15 verſe and 1 3 — Vita & — Ai: 


FE nl one which ey ive mee Un 
cage (U) * 12. heolagieal the end 2 * 
e ae aue at th —— gd 


66 90 2 fer runner of Clift, in natural thin 
26 Nele 2 85 Chr, in va To ſpe * * Joh 
Your. c 5 fide. or the 


4166) Tacit. in 
Vita Agricole, 


. u nd 525 1555 IT 
ſeveralof. that 4.59 


kind 1 in Conrin- who not content 7 
's Orations, vx 


intitled Ariftorelis 
Laudatio. 


ſuffici * Fa 
(68) See the good eſe 16); * 92 — T 
words 0 8 e Fringe ＋ the 
under the remark „n Dau * 
[2] 2 . 1 5 55 8 ren PAs regen . 
P 


2 A e 1.6. Keno 
(69) Þ Plutarch. to advance nothing 
in Vita Phocionis, & Cu 8 fly; ſenſe,” ole 

who. have os fo 3 1 25 3 of x. 


1 aq 


TED 
ould it not have 


16 A 


pag» 743+ E. 


4. 


8 


3 4 7 


= were verſed i 


non 
reneri delle ragioni, * 8 , 
= we 5 e EEE: & 
P e, * 
RN ae not been den. 
ve Wante 


__ 
T2359 


of radices eget, quam utc 171 0 * u — f 
mr: wiget ſemporgue 12 be 2-15 fk an- 
TR 85 Fu 1225 Tg ' uatttum tx darin,, 

genie comprebey - 

FER ac nemo, cut 0 ating * 


iii, qu ad Phila 


cam, Phih er nate, 2 * 
2 3 — Credle 2 — 
um quaſi l 


TT IH ris, ommibys mn gym | 
. 1 enfin % 
22 4 1 e tu Jemper habebitar-: 

es 

98 


au militic religionis noftre 
Mg Hong = 4 alia pro 


— 
in all Chocle, which we 
. He will ever be Wantin — ER G- 
« militant with a 7 Gore — - 

„ guments, and excellent {ayings, Which like ſo ma- 
“ ny javelins they will hurl, with. mare than yam 
*« force, upon the adverſaries of our religion.” I think 
myſelf obliged in juſtice to declare that Cardinal Pal- 
lavicini does not advance this maxim as his 
nor does he lay it down. ire. glee he 
would recommend to the world; he only mentions it 
as an ill-natured piece of millery 1 he 
in very plain terms calls it an impertinent banter, and 
pretends that the councils. which wade that ſubtle diſ- 
tinction betwixt tbe Ae N and. the 


LI 


by 


N. 


in it; and among — * 2 — that 
in Focleba ory remarked, © 
that all the other 1 — taken together, had de- 7%, &c. Se 


cided fewer articles than this ane Seo, in which Father ug 


Ariſtotle had a gteat ſhare : in che. haveda wa: gran * ex, fur la 
pre dj meg by. 4 2 1 * — rg * 449+ 
2 vs ai, Nr adeperate, aul's Hifory f 
. 
n 5 2. 
well diſtinguiſhed al ſorts. ef Nabe, in ch the year 1547 


edit. 
% be had not employed 1 
gy, ay, ances off faith.“ ' ki-the remonſtances uad, this in or 
dane, upon which the Parliament of Paris 241 of Aman 


\ ut edit. 
1 oP ted 1686. 


LSS 


„„ 


1441 
T 


is, to ſer that the 5 Ari 
t. when a diſputant 

Fo durſt not * See 

3 aſter his manner CE], 

with regard to gs Scriptu 8 
ies but that of Ariſtotle (i), bea be Bette? excnſed than the Doc- Fe 
embers of Parliament were 
chat this'Philoſophy was the beſt of all, or a they did not believe it, the 
fog = ſufficient to make them forbid new doctrines, for fear the Academical-i 


at this time, notwithſtanding 
"ave ſhobls the. this ſec N. 
know well What Phil ® 
1 in the '{chools for 

pher, te who maine te 


of F Divinity ty, Wi 
rPatery all other Phi 
tors; for whether the 


ſpread their malicious influences u 


that they oe of ha 


eternal ſub 


« the ti ht Vip ie who ' have 
ded,” as it h very probable I] 4 e css. 
blick 
viſions 


of the State. What then 


n the tranquillit 


ought to aftoniſh wiſe men the molt i is, that the Profeſſors were ſo furiouſly bigorted to the 


e hypotheſes of Ariſtotle. If 


they had been thus prejudiced in favour" of his 


and his Rhetorick, there would have been leſs room to be * 44 but they 


have been fond 'of the weakeſt of his works, £ . er NET TIE 


d 


the Oedt is the 
\ 257 it e er it was impoſſible 1 2 


principles of Ari Is Phils 2 
ed of wrap OH a as oo. in the Church (o Fog 
63 n the year 1624, the Parliament of Paris baniſhed in 
P we ion three men who had under- 
ken ta = OR 1 „ . the en Bag of - 


. bliſh, ſell, or 
A 0 propoſitions 


ſaid Theſes on 
DN of Si] Anne 
22880 


the ancient e on pain 


* death (7 
57 to 45 


{be his Ses eee e 
ep day chal 77 ce, tha 
„ any other is . —— of 
Nee are conſtrained to 
r receive the impo! of Mabomes mach the fo 
endes no otherwiſe than as they are comformable 
„ to the iples of the Lyceum, to which they are 
« {> ſtrongly attached, that Averroes, Alfarabius, Al- 
(19) He ſhould) © male; (77), and ſeveral other Arabian Philoſo- 
have faid Alu- © phers have often deviated from the ſenſe of their 
maſer or Albu- «« Prophet, to avoid contraditing thoſe of Ariſtotle, 
= : « whom the Turks have in their mbit dialect and 


— 


10. page 504+ 


in Arabic, as Belon * poo). The Author from 


() 44 Morhe whom T have taken theſe wo ſays in another vo- 
Vayer of the 


Fire of the Fe- lume Aer e the account of 8 


n ve all Ariſtotle unded 
page 101. —.— Arabian Commentaries, Re 2 
(rg) Vol. x24 a, the goblet, of the world. Bergeron, — 
Page 245+ „ in bis treatiſe #4 the Tartars, remarks, that t 
in their poſſeſſion. the Books of Ariftatle tranſlated © 
into their own ge, teaching his doctrine, with 


5. much deference as can be paid him here, at Samar- 


cand the Univerſity 4 the Great 
the capital city of the Kingdom of "hec. 
III When any diſputant quoted. a «f age from this 
Philoſopher, 12 awho maintained the The durſt not ſay * 
tranſeat, he was obliged to 47 the paſſage, or to er- 
plain it after his GT 3 any one dare diſpute 

the truth of this, I recommend to his 2 
Se couſes of e printed in the XV Ith 

32 will ua us that. the following 

ki. 2 Furſt of all the — 
dent —— his Theſis by authorities, and then by 


8 the proofs of authorities were ge 
of Ariſtotle. The anſwer to the ons con- 
ee 

Bis u as to 

. . pe rengete iſ for 
2 and in Pa ſecond part the 


ments drawn 


from reaſon, but never Nele . 


TN NN opunien,, and yet. 1 luſtrates 


„ but 
1 


be falſe, or 1 
1 r 
Adel to. him, as might 


Deer r N Leske 


of the meannely of of theſe per 


ficks.) gy — 


„and at preſent ** 


are troden: 


i Phyſicks 10 
yy OO PE WIE 7 adver 
nor nn, 
i rind hoy debate it 5 N Bond works 
Sug the 4 of this Philoſopher. 


ied himſelf in like manner to take to ieces his 
2 1 1 and Ethicks, but bg 
idable reſentment r 
** Pepe he thought it better to cou 
lertaking, than to 0 himſelf to e 


Let it be noted by the way, that we den pretend 
Rs in on ay . 
2 


at the 
he gi eee eee 
e. fuifſe, (Stoicos in Logica) præ diui no 
Hotel , um in hoc genere ſcripta dd @ ©d4- 
2 tre Ariflotels Organ : gun opere omnia my 


fuperavit (81): i. e. © In my opinion, they (the nts Co Caſaub; in 


cc 155 to their 2 in 8 2 Were mere mere , 36. 8 


as ay y this paſlag 


© any ſyſtem A 
Ae . Tha This great genius did w fo. much + Arifcteles u- 


«« reaſon. learning fathom the depth of the hu- /riu/que Pari: 
%, man. mind, that be into the mot ſecret , n 
receſſes of i it, as appears by the exact diſtinction Tae — 
© "he: made of its operations. No one had hitherto ;. e. . Ariſtotle, 
% unlock d the ſtore-houſe of human ideas, or ex- compleat ma- 
* plored its dimenſions. | _ Ariſtotle was the firſt Who ** fer of both 
« invented the method of attaining to ſcience by the . ny goats 6 
** evidence of demonſtration, and of coming, grome- - Lo 
Nr by the i rule 
| Syllogiſm, a work ſure the moſt accompliſhed, 
8 6 — ni 1 the moſt ſurprizing that the mind 
*« of man was capable of. This is a ſhort account of 
% Ariſtotle's art of Logick, which. is the. facet and 


i taken only method of coming at certainty. in 


N e e 
66 to n y * 8 ) Ra 
One might do juſtice to ms obo r's treatiſe on CY ns 


Mage without running into fora extravagant com- Legicl, num. 4 
me 


ons of it. There are indeed in his Phyfichks Ps 374+ 878. 
which he diſcuſſes and il- 


e e Artie rok heya 
the moſt eminent Natural Philoſophers before 
1 uled to account for. all the changes 
in nature. from à new. modification of of th. particles 
EEE EE ay 5 Acts 
re 7 ö ce rig: 
jecti e ; He, ee. i book, & 


0 on Generatiane & 
b tp teach, thay x . were Ar — Cars „ 
ſormer ones annihila ted 3 he 23% 
| — 


„ 


vs 


ARL 


This, juſtice. mi ;blj arg have forſaken, him. 
in Ae e be, Sade ah COW A 7 . 50 ce wp 8 
[why ſeeing 1 mai e hy Gray 2 wwerſe, id not / believe 
Providence 105 e We bl As. for the - che ſoul it is 
ertain Whether he u [0 . We ſhall relate in; another Place dhe long; g fp 
which bav reg reigned in ed wit, The clebran! Capychin Valeria 
I a bod Was th hund 
£4) Fare * IS thirty years fine Mack Nan ee had a a There hich ſhes 
Ee io — poo the ſame 5 5 ee de 4 Red uy = Morſe — 4 
Powe in 1690, 8 | No at Rome, in the yea . | been; maintained in A Boy 1 5 
of the e- refaces of ſome books, 4 = oftrine 5 this 1 does not differ much from 
ce Bees de Spinozilm.(k). However if we will believe ſome eticks, he, Mag not. ignorant 
— LN gd (Fl. he As eh bet en LIBS eye Feſhſting 
* al bluow 91903 eee eie eie 


"1 mY 
1- 4 : : g ' WJ 4 — 1 
5 


— 1 1 . - 
4 2:74 N 9.4 | 2 al 1 , 


FP af- 
firming or ſuppoſing things of which — gh hrs el 
and diſtinct idea. Now * 

HR 1 8 


truly Without ſuch e 
to think of ſteering A r 54. 
Polar far, or Wicht a Coriipaſs. It's like | Wing 
ail without the wind, or travelling in a ftran 
33 without a guide; c Yke roa in the da 
in a houſe, wherein we do not know a, fingle aplrt- 
ment. Every one knows what an infinite Bumhbet of 
forms and qualities diſtinct from ſubſtance the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle have introduced, E 
felves in that intricate maze, into WR 
ſhewed them the way; and if in * XVII Ce 
Natural Philoſophy appeared with new luſtte, 
Was only owing, to a 9 ed 
1 7 les which he firſt deſerted, | to the altivating '« 
evidence, . and in a word, to che excluding from 
the doctrine of generation, that great number of enti- 
ties of which our minds have not any idea, to the 
adheting to figure, motion, and the ſituation” df. 
particles of matter, all which things we have 4 clear 
And 17785 conception - * Bk Aa 
I, e muſt be dane bis blind: vert, 
Pl 22 e Bis e 
avith riftianity. ] However, I will not take up 
the argument againſt Luther in defetice of the Divines :th 
of Cologhe. He reproaches both them, And alſo thoſe 
of Louvain for der or at leaſt qualifying with 
forc'd Mterpretations the moſt and impious 
ſurdities of Ariſtotle. Ariforelem in ſummo' efſe © 
pretio, & nibil ab e diftuth 2% Ne abſurde vel alj- © 
8 à naſtrd religione quod non defendant, quad non aliqud 


erpretatione ar Lunge petitd citcum e Win 
* 


\34) Apud Slei- . 2. tonftet s atgue nominis exiflimatio 
Ganum, de San not implicit faith and ice capa 1 1 


— g* 2 ab. [O] It is not certain vhether be 22 . in- 
3 22 of the faul.] Pomponatius and Niphüs en- 
1 41 warm difputè upon this fubj The 
rmer infifted * that the dodtrine of the ee 138 
the ſoul, was inconfiſtent witk the principles 
ſtotlez che latter as v1 og ae Nie com 2 
See the diſcourſe of le Vayer upon the im- 
(85) 5 mortality of the ſoul 707 and Bodin in page 15 of 


4. of the 12% 
et ler bs the ce to his Dem 


works. | 
(86) He quotes #0rant of the myſte 
Philoponus in the ing with th 
Life of Ariſtotle." ſays, I, that a certain woman ' wheedled him fo art- 
C7499 — that ſhe prevailed with him to confult the oh 
8 cle of Apollo (86) : II, that. he ordered in his w 
(88) Sect. 2. that the images of certain animals, which he had 
cap. 2, num. 10. yowed for the ary of Nicanor (87), ſhould be dedi- 
py dc Naude, cated tp It upiter and Minerva": F H. that he confeſſes * 
4 55 lere, in his firft Book de Colo & Mundo 800, Je” cum alli: 
obruliſſe Diis trina fatrificia'jn recognitionem trina per- 
7555 . de Fecht onis in tis invente 89). i. e.“ That he 


lib. de "ve J 
Enſel Amy H with others offered a threefold kerifice to the — 


in acknowledgment” of the threefold 1 
a Nawde, 8 covered in — . From cheſe flags they they "on. 
ibid. dude, that he not on belle 
r 
r 0 the Trint m5 in the 
6 3 —4 offence, des to the pin 2 lmerun (9 kr 5 
parat, Arif, of George "of Trapezonas before him (g1), _ wwrote 74 
'& Plar. cited by entire book of the Conformity of ee Doctrine, with 
N Ind. pay that of the Holy Scriptore.. Naude, from! whom 1 


of the Trinity.) 


329. 


nt of thoſe pore Co 


na amplius profis um prime c 


[PJ] According to fome Peripatetiche, , he daf not ig- 
Emanuel de Moura 
, who accuſed Ariſtotle of Atheiſm, | 


* Hen 1 4 


5 — but a ther | 
of Far 9 A 7 


M el 40 N e e act nd all 


have taken this, pope that Emanuel de Moura ma- 
nifeftly miſrepreſented Philoponus, who, following the 


Greek bert nd the_old tran/lation,. quhich is conformable 

to that of FT Nona: rus, only jays that A Molli, bawing 4 

13 to. the age e of ſixteen, 1 555 7 Was eh ed. (92) The deu 
bie ons of og 


77 TED, 9 5 17 wo. hh «fi which ould invalidaty 
0 9% Ey. vr the three Jacrifices dubig — 
fired ts the, Gods, 1208 are the on of Naude,: ITY yer? 
acknowledging the Trinity, nwbich 25 Cathelck oe: theſe who wor 
* have afriind to him, they! * RY, pretend that A. 
were orig HY, founded on 1 1. 5 15 E firſt "ftot'e denied the 
the 


* Book of the vens, ſpeaking, of 5 amber” three) enden of . 


rits ought 
ee Ao ole ths , 25 uo 116 5 16 ws keln; wh — 48 


7%" Aors 72s Ana, rf 1% Oh) x69 wile + fu 2 pb pe - W. age of Fan, 
4e « ng te we make uſe of this. number in 4 Ws Ay; 
the ſacrifices of the Gods, 1 2 8 e 4 1 
| x to have pee Ie Gut, to hs as the 
8 : of all, From which affigs 
« clufion can be drawn, thay 
n have been the cuſtom in his thme to. malte ule d the 
« number Three in their” Tacrifices' 3 which is alfo 
« teſted by. Tfieocritas.* After this, Naude abſerves, 
that Cd,) Beſarion' wh 22 Gee of, Tigpe: (93) (Cop 5 
onde For having taken /0 ains to prove Trom " lid. 
this paſſage, that atk Was 57 v1 . perſuaded of the . Calumet * 
40 nor do the Schcblmen abate ag P 
ching.of hp 5 re, 557 OW Profe 
dua, ogmata ſophie  Peripatetice. 
1 is mentioned ; in the Iralian fournal of Augaf 1 
72 * rf 
d"thd Finding himſelf draw- _ oO 
10 * . n . 
tears, al een g and hope imploted the 
'merey of the ſovereign . Being and rt Aue bf" mo. 4 
ings : an a very much ap pproved of a ſaying ; 
Hoke Opiſey, in Which it is ſajd, that it is not 
any ways unbecoming the dignity of the 1 
Gods to take upon * the nature of ory 
by to enlighten and imptvve u chem. Which oy ſome 
that are devoted to him is interpreted 487 4 a 
be dad of the comipg of Chriſt in the fleſh. 
tum & u monumentis AA, Ju Phi /ophus rg ex- 
trema ſibi ingruere præſtnſi et, dolore ac ſe in lachr q- 


ary 


Sus 


nd * | 
Ariftorle chr os: 


auſe miſericor diam i 
rentius em. c Dun & Homer: Jententiam, ex 8 
za vehementer approbaſſe, non t immortalibis 
iis r pronunciatur 4 induere natiram, 
| erroribus ſevacentur mortales.. Da in ye (94) Antig. L 
kunnt gelle adventum, augurantur nonnull; tion, lib, 17. caps 
„ wiri 12 in primis addi. "Theſe ate the words 34. 
of Celivs Rhodiginus ), whoſe authority in a maf- (95) Father Ra- 
ter of this nature is little or nothing to be depend- ek ng 
- upon. + Others ſpeak differently of the laſt hours Of Plate, pag. 310, 
tle. They ſay chat“ be "lied of grief for '16t who quotes 
4 being able to comprehend the cauſe of the flux and Juſtin i” Ade. 
1a Jul. 
«© have invented a ffory, Which has ſince been pret r 12 
. er that this Philoſopher 4” himſelf ho the gin. 66, ag. cx 
Euri ws theſe ed nce I can't. com 74. 8. As to the 
. 5 705 ez let me be d"up, by the Les F of F. 
* i tius quotes an uthar p 
be join w f be out that Ariſtotle havin 3 (96) Div [2] 
15 himſelf at ſeventy Vea ** Ari}. num. 6+ 
of age (96). orus, who” ſeems to - mor (97) "ag park 
worthy of 8 2 that this great man died of a i nf. ear 
NO) e e this Year n. _ 
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„ 172 
felicity RJ. He compoſed a, great number of books, of which a good 
down to us. It is true that ſome Criticks form a thouſand doubts; hercupon. We ſhall 


part is come 


. * of the adventures of theſe, books in the notes upon the article 'T'YRANNIO (/). (/) See above the 
e 


was extreamly honoured in his own country [S]; and there have been ſome Hereticks red. [©], 
who adored his image jointly with that of Jeſus Chriſt, I have not found that the An- de axDRO- 


[ D] of the art- 


tinomians bore more reſpect tewards this Heathen than to the uncreated Wiſdom [TJ, nor ves. 
that the Aelians were excommunicated, becauſe they. gave to their diſciples the Categories of 

Ariſtotle for a Catechiſm (m); but 1 have read ſomewhere, that before the Reformation, 7 R., 
there were ſome churches in Germany, where they read every Sunday the Ethigks of Ariſtotle %% 7 
inſtead of the Goſpel {U]. There are hardly any marks of zeal for religion that have not been : 


ſhewn for Peripateticiſm. Paul de Foix celebrated for his Embaſſies and his Learning, would 


Page 392. 


not ſee Francis Patridius at Ferrara, becauſe he heard that this learned Man taught another 


. 11 a SF, g " ? « # , : 


2 4 45 . He enjoys everlaſting felicity. | ul- 
«as one of the molt Bo je fo of the Ty . 


tury, has made no ſcruple of ranking him amongſt 
the Bleſſed, and has even defended his opinion pub- 
(98) Sepulveda, lickly, and in print (98). The Jeſuit Gretſerus repri- 
Ib. 4% Anim. mands him for his too great confidence, but never- 
quoted by 1— theleſs conſeſſes, that he is inclined in favour of Ari- 
Mothe te 14. tle as well as Sepulveda, aubom be only fads fault 
(v9) Gretſerus with for expreſſing bimſelf * pofitive terms (99). 
cu-ted by la Add to this my citation from Czlius Rhodiginus (100), 
Mothe ze Vayet, and what ſome perſons of credit have remarked touch- 
id above,” 10g the reaſons which obliged Ariſtotle te quit A- 
* ws thens. Albertus Magnus has, affirmed, that was 
driven thence for the goodeſs of his. morals, ter 
(for) Albertus Neun rectitudinem 2 65 Athenis (toi). /Gretſerus in 
Mag. Ethic. lib. his Diſpute with Sepulveda relating to the falvation of 
5. cap- 1. quoted Ariſtotle, makes no queſtion but that Ariſtotle underwent 
by Rapin, pag. his woluntary exile in order to avoid that: compulſion, 
ag which they intended. to lay on him of paying <uorſhip to 
(102) Gretſerus Adult, *which he look'd upon as due to oy few (102). 
{: variis cel, What a noble Refugee have we, here for the ſake of 
Lutb, cap. 13. the true Religion ! Origen has put a very favourable 
„e * Ty conſtruction on this Night of \riſtotle” (193), who, 
tom. 5+ p. hy. explaining that precept our Lord BAC, 15 iſciples, 
(103) Orig. con- #0 flee from one city, when they bers. perſecuted, to an- 
ira Celſum, lib. other (1040, tells Celſus, who ridiculed this according 
© quoted by che to his uſual profanenels, that the :ab/conding of Arifetle, 
— Matth. x. Whom, we are ſpeaking of, was ugreeable to the moral 
23. rule of. the Goſpel, and that being perſecuted wrongfully, 
he ws oY 1 mei bod that Feſus Chriſt oy ended 

(105) La Mothe 2% his Diſciples (105). . I quoted a paſſage of Agri 
— 3 tom. 5. (106), 5 mention. 712 35 of a Book dr Sau 

* Ariftotelis. Voetius, who. was fo ely acquaint 

ark [4] ca. With: books, had never pg Wag pr the 
tion (65, ery year it was printed in: he ſays in a Theſis held 
ecember 15, 1638, that 140 years, before ,it , was 
| np at Oppenheim, and that Francis Junius had 
(107) Giſh. Voe- Teen a copy of it (107), He adds, that one Lamber- 
tius, D:(putat. tus de Monte, Author of a Commentary on Ariſtotle's 
N hang 2 Phyſicks, in which book he. was {tiled Doctor of Di- 
W vinity, had written of the Salvation of this Philoſo- 
pher : Quæſtionem magiſtralem ſatis acutam ſeripfiſſe, 
oſtendentem oor autoritates Scripture divine, quid juxta 
ſaniorem doctorum ſententiam probabilius dici "paffit de 
(108) Gib. voe· Aalvalione Ariftotelis Stagiritze (io8). 1. e. That he 
th, Dine. Theok 0 15 on 1 Em ic 8 Ex 2 ion, ww: 
an. >» b, 602+ © ing by authorities from the Holy Scriptures,, what, 
BI A 4 — . — to the beſt opiniag. of the learned, might 
Seripr, Eccleſ, ., ** probably be determin concerning the Salvation of 
ceit. Colon. anni * Ariſtotle the Stagyrite.“ You will find in a work, 
1546. de Pietate Ariſtotelis ei ga Deum 2 hominem, which 
1 Fortunius Licetus dedicated to Innocent X, and 
Which was approved of by two Inquiſitors General, 
ſeveral reaſons, by which he endeavours to. evince 

that Ariſtotle is not dann d. 8 
[S] He was extremely hanaured in his,own caumntry.]. 
It had been laid waſte by King Philip, but Alexan- 
der, at the requeſt of Ariſtotle, . cauſed its towns to 
be rebuilt. The inhabitants out of gratitude, for this 
kindneſs, dedicated a holy-day to this. Philoſopher ; 
and after he was dead at Chalcis in the Iſland Eubcea, 
they fetched away his bones, built an altar upon his 
| tomb, call'd the place by the name of Ariſtotle, and 
(1099) Ammo- held their aſſemblies there afterwards (109). Mande- 
2 5 % ville in his fabulous Account of his Voyages, ſays, 
(130) Mandevil, Nee ph em: in being in his time (11 o), that is, 

Itincrar. cap. 2. in the 1: entury. ; f 8 
apud "ow yn [TJ There 5 been hereticks who adired bis image 
Hi. Phil, lib. 3. jene with that of Feſus Chriſt. I have. nat found, 
* 15, p. 197+ "that the, Antinomians bare more reſpect to him than to 


Vor. II, 


[arts Philoſophy 


' 
the uncreated wiſdom.) See the following paſſage of 
Father Rapin (111). The Carpocratians were con- (111) C-þp2», 
% demm d for having plac'd the image of this Philo- 77 4 oy 2 1 
« ſopher with that of Jeſus Chrift, and for having ä 
e paid adoration to it, out of an extravagant zeal 


«« they bore to his doctrine f. The Aetians were ex- + Baronius, Ar, 


« communicated by the Church, and even by the Eci. ad ann. 
5 Arians, from whom they took their original, be- 
* cauſe they gave to their ſcholars the Categories of 
% Ariſtotle inſtead of Catechiſms . The Antino- * ldem, ibid. 
<« mians run even into that exceſs of impiety, as to 4d ann. 203, 
«« pay more reſpect to this wiſe Heathen than to the 
« uncreated Wiſdom f.” I never diſcovered fo much f Euſeb. Hi. 
as by this place, that this agreeable Writer did not cap. 27+ 
ive himſelf the trouble of conſulting the originals. 
F allow that Baronius, under the year which Father 
Rapin | refers to, ſays, that the Carpocratians had 
images, and among others that of Jeſus Chriſt (which 
they ſaid was made by Pilate,) as alſo that of Pytha- 
goras, that of Plato and that of Ariſtotle, and that 
they paid them the ſame adoration: that the _— 
paid to their Idols: but to alledge this was of no 
ſervice to him; for beſides that Baronius does not fay 
a word: of this being the reaſon why; they condemned 
theſe hereticks,, it does not appear that they were one 
jot more zealous for the doctrine of Ariſtotle than for 
that of any ,other of the Philoſophers, whoſe images 


they worſhip'd. My edition of Baronius (142) does (172) That of 
not mention a ſingle word under the year 208, of r 


what Father Rapin ſpeaks, of nor is it poſſible that 
any Sect, which ſpraug from the Arians, could be ex- 
cluded from the communion or the Church in the be- 
ginning of the third Century. It is under the year 
356, that Baronius ſpeaks, of Aetius; and he gives 
us a long paſſage out of Suidas, which inſorms us, 
not that this heretick gave his ſollowers the Catego- 
ries of Ariſtotle inſtead of a Catechiſm, but that he 
expounded things to them according to the method 
of Ariſtotle's Categories; which ſhews that he was 
well verſed in logical ſubtilties and diſputes. Juſt in 
the ſame manner a modern | Spaniſh, School-Divine, 
who undertook to explain a point of faith, formed it 
upon the plan of the ſchools, : ſhall we therefore ſay 
that he ſubſtituted the works of Ariſtotle in the room 
of our Books of Religion ? And then again to quote 
Euſebius in the 27th. chapter of his Hiſtory, is a moſt 
unwarrantable way of proceeding, which Author, it is 
my opinion, does not ſay one word concerning the 
Antinomians. 

. [U}- kn ſome churches of Germany . . it was the 
cuſlom to read Ariftotle's  Ethicks: inflead of the Goſpel. ] 
My Author for this. is Spanheim the Father, in his 
ſecular Harangue, which he ſpoke! at Geneva, 1635 
(113). Quin & Philippus Melandthon, fays he (114), (113) Intitled 


vir candidiſimus,  teftatur diebus dominicis variis in Cencva feſtituta. 


lacis pro thematibus . dominicalibus, inde a Karoli M. (1.14) Page 17, 


etate opera. P. Guarenfridi  ſeculo\oftayo in Cathedras 
Ecelgſiaſticas intraductis, Etbica Ariſtotelis publict po- 
pulo prælecta, & à ſe Tubinge in agro Wirtenburgico 
audita. i. e. Moreover * . a man 
4 of great credit, records that in ſeveral places on 
I 7 — inſtead of Sunday Lectures, ( after- 
«« wards, introduced in the eighth Century in the time 
„ of Charles the Great by the means of P. Guaren- 
* fridus, into the churches,) Ariſtotle's Ethicks were 
© publickly read to the people, and which he heard 
2 Rmielf at Tubing in = country of Wirtemburg.” 
If it be required, I can produce another authority, if . 
that of irus will be admitted. Tubingæ quondam (15) Magirus in 
Mouachus, ſays he (115), pro concione Ariftotelis librum OD ogio 
*M Febicorum . 3 pag» 81, 
i + - | 


— —— ———— — —— — — 


274 


Thuanus, de Phi 
24 fad, lib. 1. Philo 


56 intereſts of it are thought inſeparable from thoſe of Divinity (o), 


ARI 


t to be to the Peripa- 
hiloſophers a ſubject of 


ticiſm [ 7]. 
2998 memory of Ariſtotle, is, that the concern for not being able to diſcover the cauſe of the 


trices; for the 


without any fut having taken refuge in the Iſland of Eubcea, on account of a proceſs of irreligion that 


ticular direction 
to each Planet 


cannot {atis'y the gone out of the city, to deliver himſelf from that perſecution 


Heſychius % P. Len 


aſſures us, not only that there was a ſentence of death againſt him, becauſe. of a Hy a 


Ethicorum explicavit, ita vulgo dicebat, mo- 

dum Johannes Baptiſta Chriſti precurſor fait in Theo- 

| logicalibus, ita Ariſtoteles fuit præcurſor Chrifti in 

(116) He quotes Phyficalibus (116). i. e. Formerly a Monk at 

Greg. Michael, “ "Tubing uſed to explain Ariſtotle's Book of Ethicks 

8 — 7 ac. % inſtead of a Sermon, uſing frequently this expreſ- 

Mae. 14 fion, That as Fohn the Baptiſt was the fore-runner 

pag- 109. % of wry ths Divine things, Jo vi Ariſtotle in Na- 
« tural things.” | 

[X] E „ no wonder that Peripateticiſm . . . . has 

found fo _ protectors.] If all thoſe, who have em- 

braced the Philoſophy of Mr. Des Cartes, had ſhewn 

that prudence and modeſty, as to ſtop when they were 

come to a certain length, if row My i rightly judged 

(115) Finita What was proper to ſpeak and what to ſuppreſs (117), 

p-re/tas denique they would not have raiſed fuch an outcry againſt the 

c:u1que, puanam Sect in general. The method of the ancient maſters 

Si bee! was founded upon good reaſons; they had doctrines 

Berens, Lucret, for the world, and doctrines for the diſciples initiated 

lib. 1. ver. 779- into their myſteries : however it is certain that the 

i. e. Let each application they endeavoured to make of the Carteſian 

„ man know bis principles to thoſe of Religion was very prejudicial to 
c proper bounds P ow P ; 

A and force, Both that Sect, and greatly hinder'd the of it ; 

« how to fteer, and indeed this is almoſt a conſequence. ' The 

« and when to ancient Fathers complained heavily of the Sect of 


2 ee mn Ariſtotle (118), and it is almoſt a complaint 
ba 1 ws > orgy, that Philoſophy is injurious to ogy ; but on the 


tiken from them other fide, it is alſo as certain that Theology is as in- 
in Mr. de Launoi, jurious to Philoſophy : they are two faculties, which 
de varia Ariſſo- could never juſtly ſettle their limits, did not the ballance 
64% Fortuna, af authority, which is always intereſted on the fide of 
9 — make the ion. 9 85 
[T] oft Reformers cried out ſtrongly againſt Pe- 
ripæteticiſm.] See the following paſſage N ather 
(119) Compari- Rapin (119). “ Nothing did more honour to the 
ſon of Plato and *©-xdoftrine of this great man (120) in the laſt Age, 
e Pag* © than the bitter invectives of Luther, Melancthon, 
12. co hs, Bucer, Calvin, Poſtel, Paul Sarpi (121), and of all 
22 5 < thoſe who wrote againſt the Romiſh Church at 
(121) How can © that time; for they only cry down Ariftotle, be- 
it be ſaid with © cauſe the ſolidity of his method gives the Catho- 
deer aint Hicks 2 great advantage in diſcovering the tricks 
the N << and artifices of falſe reaſoning, which uſes 
Rome in the to diſguiſe falſhood and deſtroy the truth.” In an- 
16th Century ? other Book this Author talks with more ſolidity and 
(122) Ref8ims Judgment.  * St. Thomas, ſays he (122), purſned Ari 
en Phil;jophy, © ſtotle's method ſo ſucceſsfully in explaining the 
page 450. *« doctrine of the Romiſh Church, that Bucer, one of 
the greateſt enemies that our Religion ever had, 
| * uſed to fay, Let the works of St. Thomas be fup- 
lle Thomam, “ preſſed, and I will overthrow the Church of Rome 
& Eccliſiam Ro- It was this method of diſputing, taken from Ariſtotle, 


manam jubver- e which rendered the doctrine of our Religion fo 
_—— © formidable to all the innovators of the laſt ages, 


id have done Which they being unable to withſtand endeavoured 
Lellte bare quo- © to decry it, by declaiming againſt che Schocl-men, 
ted the book and ©* and particularly againſt Ariſtotle, from whom they 


page of Bucer- ( firſt borrowed this method, which has been eſtabliſh- 
med in the Schools ſince the times of St. Thomas. 

66 1 Anaba 74 firſt Who to malce 

6 univerſal ſtudy of this Philoſophy ſuſpected by 
3 thoſe of their Sect, thro all the Northern King- 


Bleſdikiq, in Hiſ- ** doms, where they had any authority, and they 
tia Davidis © preached up the words of St. Paul to the Coloſſians, 


1 « to forbid it in their Schools T. Luther declared 


Philoſophic6, * 


he 


„ himſelf ſo zealous an enemy to the Philoſophy of 
«© Ariſtotle, that he publickly maintained in for 

Theſes, at Heidelberg in 1518, chat to reaſon agree- 
*« ably to the principles of this P was to abandon 
* the maxims of the wiſdom of Jeſus Chriſt + ; and he 
never ſlipt any occaſion of furiouſly inveighing againſt 


ui in Ari. 
28 


oppoſed the th m: 
„made Melchior Canus, Biſhop of the Canaries, and t Riel vac: 
«« the moſt eloquent of all the School-men, fay, that war Het 
« the Lutherans had a t contempt for the Philo- Ariſtotle. 

6 ſophy, taught at that time in the ls Cal- + Null apud 
«© vin never mentions the name of Ariſtotle, with Lutherans Phi. 
« all the $ and bitterneſs of. ſtyle, that a tem- „ biam 4% i 
* = ſo waſpiſh and ill-natured as, 2 inſpire E The 
* him with. And in this manner was he treated by 3j. 
* all thoſe, who in the laſt Ages employed their pens 
00 7 the Church of Rome. | 


being able +4 diſcover the canſe of the ebbing and flow: 


extraordinary ſenſe of glory in that ambition of 'diſ- 
covering to mankind the moſt abſtruſe myſteries. Would 

not this be truly to die in the bed of honour ? Would 

not this look like ſetting to his work with a firm re- 

ſolution either to compaſs his enterprize or periſh in 

the attempt? Thoſe who have faid, that the genius 

of Ariſtotle knew no other bounds than thoſe of Na- 

ture, or that he was admitted to her moſt privy coun- 

ſels, and to be her Secretary (124), ought to allow of (124) Agg. 
no other account touching his death than this I am d 7% 99% 
ſpeaking of; for a confidentwho ſees himſelf diſgraced, 3577.00 . 
and excluded in his old age from the participation of re u 
a ſecret, ought not to ſurvive ſuch a tion as i. e. Ariſtotle 
this. But to ſpeak. ſeriouſly, I cannot be of opinion , at Natures 


that Ariſtotle could be fo weak as to die with grief . good hi , 
for ſuch a diſappointſhent. What /ke/ihood that fo © in the ink of 


wwiſe a man as he was could ew ey it in his * bs 3 

to himſe to melancholy and deſpair, becauſe ** ing. Sui 

he bed 2 conceive the reaſon 2 ebb x. 3 TH] 2 

flow of the Euripus, one who found bis underflanding end. 

limited by ſo many other things, of <whico he could be 

ignorant without any uneaſineſ5 (125) 3 ; ., (125) Rapin, 
Juſtin Martyr and Gregory Nazianzen are often Compar. F Plat 

2 with things they never faid, relating to the 27 4. rs 

death of Ariſtotle : they have no where faid that he 18 0 v in 

caſt himſelf into the Euripus : Juſtin Martyr only ſays, behalf of Juſtin 

that the ſhame of not being able to diſcover the cauſe of Martyr and Gre- 

that Phznomenon made Yam die with grief. Odd uu gory Nazianzen. 

rs Evgiry Quou Ty reg bs NAH tara bene Ie 

Toru ddl, x aigumr avmuls perien Ts Bis (126). (126) Juſtini 

St. G Nazianzen, ſtrictly ſpeaking, does not ſay Cr. 44 Ci. 

ſo much; he contents himſelf with not contradicting Ps 3+ 

Julian, who inſtanced Ariſtotle as an example of ſo 

great thirſt after knowledge as to die a martyr to it. 

"H @ The 'Npvige Dee e Tx2) T9 Abaad xo, Sr C 

TH . N deep & mporrd)iar im ra ry Eopimy 

ura. ig” av re (127): 1. e.“ You extoll (125) Greg. Na- 

„% the love of learning which appeared in _— — 3 

by | 40 page 7g 


Teil 
2 


. p- 


thors. See the Notes [G] and [Z]. 


editorum brevis Conſpettus, 


«Mer, Ca- rona, John jam 
. . Valid. pon des Jo 


.. p. 367+ 


Ariſtotelis, & qus operum Cenſura. 


; « and of which the Arcadian q is 2 memora- 

n. « ble proof ; as alſo Ariſtotle's love of wiſdom, and 
4% his aſhiduous watching the ebb and flow of the Eu- 
4 ripus, which two things occaſioned the death of 
© both theſe great men.” This is ſomewhat remark- 
able, and perhaps what never any body took notice 
of, It is notorious that ſeveral perſons who have not 
that due for the Fathers of the Church th 


ought to have, take a pleaſure in charging them wi 
a Blind credulity 5 and expreſly accuſe them of hav- 
9 ing ſcandalized Ariſtotle on account of the Euripus ; tho? 
thete is ſome probability that Julian the Apoſtate him- 
ſelf allowed the fact which Juſtin Martyr * of; 
for it appears by the anſwer of Gregory Nazianzen, 
chat this Emperor joined Homer with Ariſtotle as two 
examples, where an eager thirſt after knowledge had 
occaſioned even the loſs of life; for they uſed to tell 
an old ſtory, how that Homer died for vexation, be- 
cauſe he was not able to anſwer à queſtion which 
ſome Fiſher- men put to him: now it is not incredible 
that Julian took up with ſome ſuch like tradition con- 
cerning Ariſtotle and the Euripus. I allow however, 
that he would ſcarce have mentioned it, if Ariſtotle 
had not ſo diligently watched the motions of the Eu- 
ripus, and ſtudied ſo intenſely the reaſon of that Phe- 
nomenon, as by ſach an application both of mind and 
body to deſtroy his health, and by that means bring 
himſelf that illneſs which proved mortal to him; 
and this ſeems to me more probable than any thing 
elſe. * Euſtathius ſeems to have meant no more, when 
he ſpoke of the Euripus in the following manner: 
Errixc To d e wiraed ku 6 , ESS, EU- 
eres, Tip} or Paco? drr rw Ag ger uw naruto; 
Toy Bio, i. e. The Euripus near Eabcea ebbs and 

e flows ſeven times in one natural day, in obſervi 
and ſearching ont the cauſe of which Ariſtotle 1s 
* faid to have loſt his life.” See the following long 


paſſage taken from Mr. le Fevre, in which, after hav- 
wg by the way given the Preachers a fide-ſtroke, he 


upon Juſtin Martyr, and till more upon Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, words which they never f. Vi- 


delicet in Gracia, modum hodieque fit, Oratores 
facri, fi tamen tanto nomine illa pulpitorum crepitacula, 
& plebeculz cymbala, cuboneſtari oportedt, vulgo difti- 
tabant Ariftotelem, cum illius ſeptenæ in dies 1 re- 


ciprocationis cauſam non et tert, ili tum mi- 
fellum ſeſe in — 4 ply. ms n maxi- 
mam malam crucem abiiſſe. Tuſtinus tognomento Mar- 
tyr, & Gregorius Nazianzenas, qui primi aut inter pri- 
mos, banc fabulam olim in ſcripta ſua retulerunt, id vel 


(a)Leand. Al- of 


ARE 


he had made to the honour of his father-in-law ; but alſo that he ſwallowed Aconite, in 
execution of that ſentence (7). If the thing were true, it would be related by more Au- 4 yr 


The number of | ancient and modern writers, which have laboured ups: 

ther to comment upon him, or to tranſlate him, is infinite. There is a lift of them, but 
ot a compleat one, in ſome of the editions of all his works (). 

Parker Labbe which is intitled, Ariſtotelis & Platonis Græcorum interpritum typis hattenus 
printed at Paris in 1657, in 4to. 
Authors who have compoſed the life of Ariſtotle, namely Ammonius, Guarini of Ve- 
es Beurerus, and Leonard Aretin (g). 
muſeus, Phyſician and Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Baſil, the author of a book, de Vita 


ARISTOTLE, a celebrated Architect in the fiftcenth Century, was of 
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upon Ariſtotle, ei- 


See alſo a treatiſe of (0 In that of 
Geneva ia 1605, 
5 and in that of 
Mr. Teiſſier narries four Paris in 1629, 
under the care of 
William du Val, 
and which is the 
beſt of all, 


He has forgotten Jerome Ge- 


fludio Philoſophize Chrifliane (ita enim ifti Græculi Ch/1- 
flianiſmum vocare ) fecere ; dum widelicet inſani- 
entem weterum Gracorum ſapientiam, obſeurandam &©& 
premendam exiftimarunt ; wel fortafſe etiam, ( quidni 
enim veris lacus fit A, priſex hiſtoriæ ignorationet., Nan 
ex Eumolpi, Apollodari, Fa ort unique ferepoie que ille 
etiam tempefiate ſuperfiifſe ſtimus, facile dediciſ boni 
viri poteront, rem longe ſe ſecus habuiſſe, quam prodi- 
derum (128). i. e. It was a common thing in (128) Tanaquil- 
« Greece, as it is alſo the cuſtom to this day, for £297 Eb 
« the ſacred Orators, if thoſe — drums and trun- OE 49" 
«« peters to the mob deſerve ſo honourable a name, 
to give out that Ariſtotle, - becauſe he could not dif- 
cover the reaſon of its ebbing and flowing ſeven 
times a. day, flung himſelf headlong into the Eu- 
6 ripus, and fo wretch ended his life. Juſtin 
* ſurnamed the Martyr and Gregory Narianzen, who 
© were the firſt, or ſome of the firſt, who adopted 
this fiction in their writings, either did it out of 
« 2eal to the Chriſtian Philoſophy, (for ſo thoſe petty 
„ Grecians are uſed to call ChriManiry') "thinking it 
s beſt eſtabliſhed by depreciating and ſuppreſſing the 
* Philoſophy of the ancient Greeks ; or elſe probably 
*« (for why ſhould we ſtifle the truth ?) from their ig- 
* norance of ancient hiſtory ; for thoſe good men 
* might any have informed themſelves from. the 
«« writings of Eumolpus, Apollodorus, and Favorinus, 
© which we are ſure were extant at that time, that 
* the thing was quite otherwiſe than they repreſent- 
WAE. | | 0 
' Giraldus had before laid the ſame thing to the 
charge of theſe Fathers, and from theſe facts has drawn 
a very pious concluſion, He ſays, I, that Juſtin Mar- 
tyr aſſures us that Ariſtotle died. for grief, becauſe he 
could not diſcoyer the flux and reflux of the Euripus : 
IT, that Procopius has ſaid the ſame in the fourth 
Book of his Hiſtory :; III, that Gregory Nazianzen 
having remarked, that it was a misfortune of Homer 
not to have been able to refolye a queſtion, imme- 
diately deſpiſes the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, with re- 

rd to the viciſſitudes of the Euripus, which occa- 

his death : TV, that the Greek Commentator 

on this Father ſays that this Philoſopher caſt himſelf 
into an arm of the ſea, ſaying theſe words, Exil Ag 
Foriang gx 1 Tor Everror, Eüfires iyirw ror *Agigoriany. 
i. e. Since Ariſtotle cannot maſter the Euripus, let 
* the Euripus maſter Ariſtotle (129). V,, we (129) Lilius 
may gather from hence, that fortune has been adverſe Gregor. Gyral- 
to the impious, as well of the falſe as of the true re- Pil 
lern. r 
edit. 1696. 


Bologna, and 


. the family of the Alberti (a). One of the moſt remarkable things related of him is 
1 (ie. Ia, that he could tranſport a tower of ſtone from one place to another entire [4] John Ba- 
in Page $16, ſilides, Great Duke of Muſcovy, ſent for him, and made uſe of his induſtry in the build- 
ſtin | | | ; 
Gre- Ing 
* | | 
i [A] He could tranſport . . . . a tower of ſtone entire.] ** 2 tower from its place to another at ſome diſtance 
Ire onſius brings two witneſſes for it, Beroaldus and Mat- © from it. There is no room for ſuſpecting the truth 
; (2) Jonſus, de thew Palmerius (1). The former has theſe words: © of it, ſeeing there are ſome now alive who ſaw it.” 
Phil, H. Nan diu oft quod Ariftoteles civis noſter, Mechanicus langs See alſo Palmerius : Ariftateles Bononienfss Architectura 
bes. 68. miu preflantiſſimus, turrim ex ſede' ſua movit, m. infignis habetur, qui lapideas turres integras ill.z/as ſub- 
tamque arte mechanicũ in alium haud lange diſitum lo- jecłis fundamento lapidibus ad alium traduxit locum (3). (3) Matth. Pal- 
cum tranſportevit; Non eff mendacio locus, cum adbuc i. e. Ariſtotle of Bologna was reckoned a famdbs 27: C*r0r- 4 
0 (2) Beroalg, in fuperſfint qui wvidere (2). 1. e. © It is not long fince © Architect, who removed whole towers of ſtone, to-— 4535. 
. 3. Ws Veſpaſ. © Ariſtotle; our fellow-citizen, and by far the moſt ** gether with their foundation, from one place to an- 


«* Killful Mechanick of the age, removed by his art 


other, without any damage to them. 
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22 reine ſeveral churches (5). There are ſome. names difficult to be born; that of Ariſtotle 
Muſcory, in the is Of this number; yet there are above thirty Ariſtotles B J]. nir 


* * 
* = * 
* 

- 4 ©, 


K o 
155 9 wed 3 1 za e 
1691. p. 476. |; Rs 3 
| L Were are more than thirty . Ariftotles.] See by his own example that knowledge increaſes with age, 
the diſſertations of Jonſius 4% Hiſtoria Peripateticd, in for he had eleven more to produce, when he publiſhed 


(a) 8e b. 12. 


the firſt of which you will find one and twenty of that his treatiſe de Scriptoribus Hiftorie Phihſophie ; anc 
name mentioned. The Author at that time r * had alſo ſome new additions 


| | to make to what he had 
12. he had compleated his catal of them, and before related of ſome of the one and twenty! The 
Jaber ate, left nothing unfaid on that ſubject (4) ; but he proved preceding remarł is one of theſe additions. 


ria Periputeticd. 


(a) Hieron. ad ing this hereſy (a). 


Crefiphont, 


(1) Socrat. Hift, 
Eccleſ. libs 1. 


CaP- 9. Page 32» 


ARIUS, the head and founder of ARTIANISM, a Sect which denied the eternal Divi- 
nity and Conſubſtantiality of the Word, lived in the fourth Century. He was born in 
Lybia near Egypt. Euſebius Biſhop of Nicomedia, a great favourite of Conſtantia; ſiſter 
of the Emperor Conſtantine and wife of Licinius, contributed extreamly to the propagat- 

He was of a ſubtle genius, a true court Biſhop, in a word, the moſt 
capable man in the world of making a new doctrine received. He took A-x1vs under 
his protection, and introduced him into the favour of Conſtantia ; for it is always imagin- 
ed that unleſs the women engage in the intereſts of a Sect, the ' progreſs of it - cannot be 
very conſiderable, Arius's party immediately grew ſtrong, and ſeveral Biſhops embraced it 
openly. There was nothing but diſputes in the cities: fometimes they went from words 
to blows; ſo that it became abſolutely neceſſary for the Emperor to remedy theſe diſor- 
ders, which he did, in aſſembling the Council of Nice, which condemned the doctrine of 
Arius, in the 32 5, This Hereſiarch was baniſhed by the Emperor; who command- 
ed moreover F 10 | his books ſhould be burnt, and that whoever dared to keep them, 
ſhould be puniſhed with death [A. Some pony that Arius, having abjured his he- 
rely in preſence of the Council, eſcaped baniſhment [B]; but others maintain that he was 
baniſhed [C], and that the Emperor did not recal him till ten years were expired (5) DI. 0 Se r. Mm. 
They ſay the Prince was made to believe that Arius was Orthodox at the bottom: and add, B 
that Conſtantine being confirmed in this belief by the profeſſion of faith which this man 
preſented to him, wrote in his favour to the Biſhops who were aſſembled at Jeruſalem 
for the dedication of the Temple; that the Biſhops who rerfiained in that city, when Arius 


% 
4 , 
* 

— 


arrived there with Conſtantine's letter, were for the moſt part conceal 
N . | | I 4 " e 4 r #7 14 159 4 * 


* . 
. 2 


[Y Con Jantine conmanded that all the Books of 3 


ſhould be burnt, and that whoſoever dar d ta keep them 


ould be puniſhed with death.) Socrates gives us the 
very letter in which Conſtantine gave orders that all thoſe 
who found any Book compos'd by Arius, and did not burn 
{t, ſhould inevitably be puniſhed with death, as ſoon 
as ever they were diſcovered, Exe wire, Tpoxyopipw, 


&; « Tu, ch, bed Apes oorraye SNN xpr/2;, 


ed Arians, who 
' 1+ therefore 
«ror if : | , 2 1 


2 * 1 4 = 2 "I nail, bs ot 4 4 f 
In this letter it is ſhewn how the opinions of Arius 
were canvaſſed and condemned; but as to what was de- 


termined againf his perſon, and what became of him 


they forbear to mention, that they might not. ſeem 
to 25 pleaſure in g 008 J diſgrace. Now 
is it likely they would ſpeak in this, of-a man, 
in whoſe recantation they had acquieſced ? The learn- 
ed Henry Valeſius reaſoning on the ſubject of this Fre 


ug Tporarryx:wr Trp} xaraardcy, TYrw Sανε,'m takes occaſion to extol the moderation of this council, 
Leal i Cela. rage o as; in zur xipaxy for not having expreſly thundered out its anathema's 
broghoera HH,). I don't remember to have, read againſt che perſon of Arius, hut only againſt thoſe in 
any author who has taken notice of this unaccounta· neral, who: ſhould teach ſuch and, ſuch hereſies, and 
ble and extravagant piece of conduct of Conſtantine. . Mabe inſtead of ſolliciting the Emperor to ba- 
He was pleaſed only to baniſh the Hereſiarch, without niſh che Hereticks, they — | 


a concern at their 
denouncing, death on his followers, and at the ſame time baniſhment (3) (3) Valefivs #7 


* 
. ” 


threatened to inflit it on ſuch as ſhould coriceal, any = ICI. Others, maintain that. he was baniſhed.) "It aps Sexomenum, lib. | 


work of Arius. Who ever heard of a more enormous pears that Sozamen, was one of this number, X22 2 16, pays 
difproportion betwixt faults and puniſhments.? Might aſſures us that Arius was recalled a little after the 

not a man be very orthodox, and yet have. a curio- ſeſſion of this Synod. Os reg I debe Tis in. Nuxaic 

fity to ſee what theſe Hereticks had to fay for hem- Todo, "Apts int 711 toric 4 nun, erxatin(4). (4) Sozomenns, 
ſelves, and to keep their Books as a rarity,. as ſuch The ſubmiſſion of the two Biſhops, who were expelled, lib. 2. cap. 16. 

* come to be that are comdemned to the their Churches, and ſent into baniſhment, afford. us a. 5 
flames ? If therefore it had happened that ſome ortho- proof f the baniſhment of Arius. I mean thoſe two th ©... of het 
dox perſon ſhould have kept a Book of Arius, wh prelates Euſebius and Theognis, Who were. exiled by words i»; 73» Kg. 
ſome ſuch innocent deſign as this, and had been catched Conſtantine three months after the breaking up of giv, we are to 


with it in his poſſeſſion, he muſt have been hang'd the council, as Philoſtorgius informs us (5), and ob. underſtand that 


upon the ſpot, while a man that made a profeſſion of tained à repeal three years after the council, accord. As . v, 


(2) Heron. in 
Dialago contra 
Luciſenianss. 


4 h 
Arianiſm was ſuffered to live. What can be more fan- ing to the ſame Author, which they obtained by fi called as he was 


: going to the place 
taſtical, not to ſay abſurd, than to let Hereticks live, ing their ſubmiſſion in writin its deciſions, which of his exile. 


to 
and at the ſame time to forbid; them on pain of death they ſent to the Biſhops ; in hich they obſerved, that (5) 1 
to have in their keep any of their founder's Books.? he who was the chief cauſe. of theſe diſpytes,had been re- 5m” % Cent 
We may alſo remar "is that tho' Arius, and ſome called from his baniſhment.;. and that it would be un- b. 1. cap. 14. 
Biſhops his adherents were haniſhed, yet their conver- reaſonable, after his bei 


| admitted to terms of recon- pag. 10. 
lation was ftill more dangerous than the reading of their 

Books. Why then were not all ſuch, as ſhould reſort 
to theſe exiles, menaced with the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment ? 

IL] Some pretend that Arius . eſcaped baniſhment.] 
Baronius affirms upon the credit of St. Jerom, that 
7x12 pms" wag to repent, and that after having. ſub- 
{ſcribed to the council of Nice, he was received by 
that council into the peace of the church, and his ba- 
niſhment remitted. It is not to be denied that St. 

rom ſays, that Arius made his peace with the council 

Nice (2) ; but we ought to give infinitely more cre- 
dit to the letter of that very council, than to the pri- 
vate opinion of a ſingle man Who lived aſter that time. 


ciliation, that they ſhould be debarred the privilege 
of making their innocency appear (6). We ſee here (6) $0zomen-) 
two facts proved, one that Arius was baniſhed, the lib. 2. cap. 16. 


other that he made his peace with the Biſhops, and 
obtained his liberty before Euſebius and 'Theognis ob- 
tainedtheirs: They obtained it in 328, according to Phi. 
loſtorgius, ., whoſe opinion exactly tallies with the Hiſ- 
tory of that time; whence it is manifeſt that the opi- 
nion of Arius's, not being recalled till 335, is falſe. 
[DJ] + + - - that the Emperor did not recall him till 
ten years were expired.) Father Maim has fol- 
lowed this falſe Chronology, the error of which has 
been clearly proved in the foregoing Remark, 
* | * 


EY 


(7) Vale 
in Socrat 
ap. 33» 


To 


L312 
wy Fes, 


5 
wh 


un . _ -oþ 


cherefoe made nb difficulty to pronounce his doctrine orthodox, and receive him into the 
communion of the church, that to gain a compleat triumph, they imagined that Arius 
muſt be re- eſtabliſned in Alexandria, where he had received the firſt ſhock of &&com= 


munication ; and that, as St. Athanaſius, who was Patriarch there, and was the grand 


adyerfary of Arius, had been baniſhed, 


eie iſhed, they thought that in his abſence it would be eaſy 
to re-eſtabliſh Arius in the communion of the church of Alexandria; but in that f 


were 


| miſtaken ; that the — would never admit him to it; that Conſtantine being informed 


of the continuation of 


e troubles, ſent for Arius to Conſtantinople, and obtained of him, 


without any difficulty, to ſubſcribe. to the Council of Nice; that afterwards he ſent him 
to the Biſho , which were then aſſembled at Conſtantinople, in order to have him re- 


ceived into the communion of this Imperial city; that he who was at that time Biſhop of 


repreſented to him that Arius had ſigned all 
d notwithſtanding gotten the Eccleſiaſtical Commu- 


it would never conſent to it, although it was 
was deſired of him; that Euſebius 


nion to be given him in the great church of Conſtantinople; that he brought him thither 
as in triumph, accompanied with a great troop of his Partizans; but as they approach'd 


near the great ſquare, Arius being preſſed wi 


223 houſe of office, and died 


a natural neceſſity, retired in haſte to a 


ere upon the ſpot, all his entrails burſting out with his 
iver and ſpleen, in the year 336 (c). Some very 


Arius's Sect did not die with him, it has ſubſiſted a long while, and had reputatio 


learned men reject this Chronology [E]. () T el Sell 
tion in Siena, Book 


ſeveral parts of the world. It cannot be enough admired at, that a Miniſter, who paſſes = 
for a very learned man, was ignorant of ſo notorious a fact FJ. He was alſo ignorant 
of another, which is no leſs evident; for he has ſaid, that penal Laws were not put in 


[E] - . . . And that he died in the year 336. Some 
very learned men reje this Chronology.] Vale- 
fius proves that Arius was not alive at the time of the 
Synod- of Jeruſalem, which received letters from Con- 
ſtantine touching the reconciliation of ſome principal 
members of the Arian Set. Arius | Herefiarches dine 
ante Syndum Hieroſolymitanam > vis exceſſerat, ut 
certiſſumis argumentis probævi in libro obJerva- 
(7) Valefii Note tiomum Ecelgſiaſticarum, Capite LI (7). i. e.“ Arius 
in Secrat, lib. 1. 4 the Hereſiarch died long before the Synod of Je- 
ap. 33s «© rufalem, as I have proved by undeniable a ts 

« in the ſecond book of my Eccleſiaſtical Obſervati- 
% ons, Chap. II.” So that it could not be Arius the 
Hereſiarch, who was recommended to his Council 
Conſtantine, and who found the Biſhops aſſembled at 
Jeruſalem. But notwithſtanding this, Socrates ſays in 


by formed any c 


time what happened at another. It is ſurprizing that 
there ſhould be ſo little exactneſs and — . in 
Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, that one cannot be poſitive of 
the baniſhment of Arius, the duration of that baniſh- 
ment; and things of the like nature, without arguing 
from different Rs as atteſted by different Authors. 
One good Hiſtorian, tho' all the others were loſt, 
would be ſufficient to direct us in the order and ſeries 
of 1 The remarkable events. pp 5 * 
| Se of Aria ed a lmg/whi, 
_ e 2. a 
q, ignorant Ay notorious @ fad.] Take his owt 
words: I am al, pong that the Arian Sed never 
body in the <world. It is true 


that there have been ſeveral Biſhops, wwho were of this 


profeſſion 3 but the groſs of the people were never in- 


expreſs words, that the Council tranſlated from Tyre fected with this herefy (11). What he fays in another (21) Jurieu, 


to Jeruſalem for the dedication of the temple, receiv- 

ed Arius and his adherents into the communion of the 

Church in obedience to the letters of Conſtantine, in 

which he certified, that he was perſuaded both of 

the orthodoxy of Arius and Euzoius. Ames fes xa} 

Tus Ti} aire agile, ret G, you wprag Fubap- 

vum if, d' wr haue wirol; r Tit The 1 

(8) Socrat. Hin. See Ahn xa} Ease (8), Conſtantine had ſent to the 
ib. 11 Biſhops aſſembled at Jeruſalem the profeſſion of their 

GP. 33 · faith, which Arius and Euzoius 8 to him 
(9) It is all at (9), and St. Athanaſius ſays poſitively, that the Synod 


length in Sozo- of Jeruſalem received Arius and his followers into its 
— in book 2+ communion. Trace As dbb. "Apmor xa} Ths c, 


(10) Athanaf, in urg (10). i. e. Writing that Arius and his com- 


lib. de Synodis, ©© panions ought to be received.” Valeſius clears u 


ud Valefium in this difficulty by ſaying, that there were two Arius's, 
at. lib. 1. one the hereſiarch, the other his follower ; and that 
. 33. Pag · 26+ they were both excommunicated by Alexander Biſhop 
of Alexandria. He that preſented a profeſſion of his 

faith to Conſtantine, along with Euzoius, and who 

was reconciled to the Church by the Synod of Jeruſa- 

lem, was not the Herefiarch but another Arius. Va- 

lefius proves it not only by the reaſons, which he has 

produced to ſhew that the Herefiarch died long. before 

the year 3353 but alſo by the petition of the two Bi- 

ſhops, Euſebius and Theognis, who ſued for an Act of 

Grace, and made a tation of their innocency in 

328, e CF firſt cauſe and author of theſe 

controverſies been reconciled and reſtored ; which 

could not be meant of this Arius, who was re-united 

to the Church in the Synod of Jeruſalem ; for the pe- 
1 of their faith, which he and Euzoius 

to Conſtantine. a little before this Synod, that 

is to ſay about the 335, ſhews that they were 

ſtill under a ſtate of baniſhment and excommunica- 

tion, This ſadden death of Arius, in which the or- 

thodox have diſcovered ſo many myſteries, ha 

after the Council of Jeruſalem, We muſt conclude 

threfore, that the Arius whodied in this manner, was 

not the Hereſiarch, and that they have dated at one 


Vor. II, 


place is much more ſtrong ;; for he aſſures us, that v7! See de 
Arianiſm run off like a torrent; We can't ſay in ex- elle, F. 149+ 
cuſe for him, that this was an error proceeding from 
careleſsneſs and want of attention, ſince he advances 
is fact as an eſſential and fundamental remark, on 
which he builds his Syſtem. His opinion on one hand 
is, that hereſies againſt the Trinity are fundamental 
and mortal; and on the other, that God has never 
ſuffered the Sects, which have fallen into this kind of 
hereſies, to be of any long continuance, or to make 
any figure in the world. God cannot permit, ſays he 
(12), that GREAT Societies of Chriſtians ſhould be im- (12) Idem, pat -- 
mer ſead in mortal errors, or that they ſhould perſevere 236. 
any LonG Tiuk in them: at leaſt to judge by  expe- 


= 


P rience we ought not to think this poſſible, fence it never 


t happened. Mr. Nicolle was the firſt that repri- 
CO him for what he ſays in page 142-3 which 
he has done without any ſeverity or inſolence in the 
following manner: What Mr. Jurieu ſays is very 
* true, if underſtood of the s of  Arianiſm, 
* which darted out all at once like a flaſh of lightning ; 
* but not ſo exact as to the times, which ſucceed- 
« ;, for he the Church 7 n * 
« luſtre in greateſt of the world, yet there 
«© were dome corfiderable budies, as the Vandals in 
Africa, the Goths in Aſia, in Italy, and a great 
« E of France and Spain, which entirely profeſ- 
9 Arianiſm, and where things were carried on 
* too openly for the common people not to bear a | 
<« part (13).” Some time after Mr. Peliflon takes (13) Nicolle, 
him to . taſk, in | theſe words: The Arians were fes: 15 and 16 of 
<< nevertheleſs a thorn in his fide, as well as the mo- (1, Cay 2 75, 
e derm fanaticks, the Socinians, and thoſe whom he Chet. 
« ſtyles the Photinians of Poland and Tranſilvania. 
« A ſpark of modeſty would not let him affociate 
« hi Kik with theſe. in the fame Church; however 


ppened .** he ag 098.0) og to get rid of them, without 
pate, 


« entring into the di or applying himſelf to the 
«3 for information whether or no the founda- 


« dation; they went upon was overthrown z 147 
U 


Aa as 


«4 db, Whether totally ot partielly. Eh meaning is, 
* fays be, that he x Bo lg 


« which is one and, catholick, but ſuch Societies as 


„% male a body. As for the Arians they have not 
« - formed a body, at leaſt not any conſiderable one; 


this contradicts the evidence of all Hiſtory, which 


„ in many places tells us of their Communion, their 
«© Aſſemblies, and their Baſilica's or Churches, en- 
« tirely diſtinct from thoſe - the orthodox.) As 
4 for the modern Fanaticks, Socinians and Pho- 


« tinians, they have neither regular aſſemblies, po- 


„ lity, nor union, and therefore ought to be look'd 
4% upon as out of the queſtion. But if, according to 
* oeh principles, God, to puniſh our faults and 
c unhappy diviſions, ſhould it theſe common 


enemies to multiply, and to form themſelves into 


(14) Refle. en 


the Differences of L 


«© one | body, 

i the ſame rank with 
«« you pleaſe, he has A ſp&ifick againſt all difficulties 
*(14).” The Author in his Reply to Mr. Nicelle, al- 
lows that the Arians compoſed. @ EAT Body, but he 


24 * to be conſidered in 


Religion, Part 2. ĩnſiſted, that they enjoyed but a very ſhort reign in the 


Pag- 429, 430 
(15) Jurieu 
UE de PE- 
gliſe, pag- 564. 


(16) Printed at 
Amſterd. 1692. 
(17) Pag. 87. 


(18) The name 
which the Au- 
thor of Fanua 
Cœlorum reſerata 
aſſumed. 


avorld, and that God deſtroyed their Communion, be- 
cauſe it was not founded upon fundamental truths (15). 
A third Critick alſo ſtarted up againſt him, who 
maintained, n that Arianiſm 
had not only ſpread its infection to a very great ex- 
tent, but alſo had been of a very long continuance, 
and that this hereſy had inſtilled its poiſon into the 
common people. See the Book intitled Janus Cale 
rum N There ou will (1 2 
ſm its ground glory for above 

the ſpace N hundred years 5 hat for yp Sy 
zes it was prevailing Religion in Spain; that it 
— the throats dick in the Eat and in the 
eſt, and that it reigned in Italy, France, Pannonia, 
and Africa. Sure never Author was ſo banded about, 
and driven from one unlucky to another 
fill worſe, as was the Author of the Syfem by the 
feigned Carus Larebonius (18), They have proved to 
him, that if God never permitted any great Societies 
of Cbriſtians to be immerſ in mortal errurs, or to 
continue in them any long time; und that if God has 
beraſtancd the deſtructiom of  Arianiſm, becaiiſe it did not 
aulbere to the fundamental truths ; then it neceſſarily 
follows, I, that the errors of the Roman Church are 
not mortal; II, that Mahometanifm has adhered to 
the fundamental truths. The Author of che Syſtem, 


to evade his conſequence, pretends that Mahometanifm 


and notwithſtanding they never 


(19) I think the 


firſt edition is the 
Roan in 16803 
there were other 
editions came out 
in Holland. 

(20) Of the 
Hague edition 
1682. 


is a Sect, that took its growth from Chriſtianity, 
and can diſpute neither the extent nor duration of it. 
"Theſe are objections which the moſt ſubtil caviller 
cannot anſwer with all his ſophiſtry. The Synods 
could not any ways pretend ignorance of this Book; 
paſſed cenſure on this 
doQrine of the Syſtem, tho' the ſcope of it is a full 
Juſtification of the Roman Church, and conſequently to 
convict the Reformed of ſchiſm. as | 
[G} . . . . He has ſaid that. penal Jaws were not put 
in execution againſt this Sr.] We ſhall here give the 
reader a famous paſſage out of his Preſervative againſt 
of Religion. The Miniſter I am ing 0 
bliſhed this Book during his abode in France (19), 

in oppoſition to the 'Catholick Expoſition of the Biſho 
of Condom. Take his own words in page 11 (20) : 
The Church has ſuffered \perſecutions, but never exer- 
ciſed any. It has got the aſcendant over Paganiſm, 'as 
Paganiſm had over it; but never tyrannized in the 
Same manner. It newer made uſe of the” authority of 
the Cunſtantines and Theedefius's to bath the Tenifles of 
their falſe Gods with the blood of their worſhippers, as 
the Pagans employed the fewords of their Nerv's, Maxi- 
minus's, Decius's, and Dioclefian's, to ſpill the blood of 
the' Chriſtians. A man miſt be very little werid in 
the Hiftory of the Church not to know that in the war, 
avherein it was engaged with the Arians, Eutychians, 

and other Hereticks, it newer armen itſelf with an 
other veapons than E xhortations, Arguments, — 
and the lite. The Author of the TAROT Com- 
mentary had juſt ' reaſon to be amazed, that a Proſeſ- 
for in Divinity, and one who was look'd upon in 


Gp » 


A 1 


p (21), But he was till 


hers : ſo that take it which way 


that 


This Sect, 
2,005,000 bo periecuting, 


[ 


ine e et 
France as a, man very knowing in Eccleſiaſticul Hiſto- 
„ſhould betray ſuch a piece of ignorance. as this 


ore amazed that, after, this (21) Commer; 
thing hack been fer in ſo clear a Tight by Father Tho- TC b x. 3:4, 
mafffn, another French Writer, in Bis addrefs to the oe e. 
Biſhop of Meaux, ſhould have theſe words: / muſt 


b lave, my; Lord, to obſerve 10 Hou, that whatever 


act of . lence aue read of,. eitber in ancient or modern 
Hiſtory, h 1 gat been 26 td by Princes th attuunt of 
Religion, have akways bein lf upon as fpeftatles of 
the utmoſt i horror, and the" vary namer of theſe Princes 
are never mentioned but wuvth infamy and 2 

Fes up- 


See the reflection which the Commentator m 


on this paſſage : What! Mt Comftanitines, the Theo 
uri, the Honorius s, the Aale, and — Faſt; 
nans, ruho put fo mary enn lat, in execution againſt 


the Sadtaries, who condemned to death thoſe who per je- 


wvered in the Pagan idolatry, in Manicheiſm, & c.3 
eden ſuch as 'read or kept any heretical Books 3 as 421 
names hich art never mentiontd' but with e, and 
deteftattion Y. HW. will he:go"laboat' 36 prove LA (2 2) J (22) Nia. ray 
The Divine which publi the Preſervative, has 355. 
made a ane improvement in the ſtudy of Eccleſia- 
ſtical Hiſtory ſince his tranſlation into Hol and. He 
has learned to refute the doctrime of Toleration by 
= 8 of the Conſtantines, the Theodeſiuss, 

. lemagne's. P Rays de 123) (23) D 
"would ftill hawe kept av eva — Fi / a D —— 
Europe have ben Pagans at this day, I Confumtine Pas- asc. 
and his furrefors bau not empliye# their authority th 
rhe extirpaiion of it. In France he thought it unlaw- 
ful to have recourſe to the ſeclar arm; and an Hob 
land he looks upon it as imtpious to y, that theſe. 
cular authotit my ar not to intbrpoſe New who will 
be perſuaded 10 believe thar maxim, | that's change 
of climates does not cauſe u change pf ſentiments ? ? 
| WIR err 109 73308. c Ak ; ob 


; GK | ben „ 106 


0 That is, TT , | : Epiſt. Ii. lib 1. 
== 


8 n a+ 3 ver. 27. 
5 They chan their climate only, not their 
— mon b, 14 1 n $663 7291 „In 
* * . 4 22150 2411 | ud = 
There is à local faith, nd à temporary faith, which 


never once was thought of in all the diviſions of genus 
and ſpecies.” See the note [ HI of the article 'of St 
AUGUSTIN. * ente 4A 

[HI : Great abvintage has Been taken of what 

he has ſaid 2 the belief f the Fathers vuο precetled 

Arianiſm.] He has aſſerted in his Par Letters, 

that theſe Fathers did not believe an equality of per- 

Tons in the Trinity, and that they admitted a — 

ral generation of the world, which*conferred upon tie 

ſecond Perſon his compleat and perfect exiſtence. It 

is plain, that this opinion is very near the fame [with 

that of Arius, and entirely overthrows the eternal 

Trinity of Perſons. The Biſhop of Meaux has pur- 

Aued Mr. Jurieu fo cloſe (25) on this head, that he (25) In his Ad. 
made him break ſilence, which he had all along G- verfiſements | 
ſerved with regard to other articles, and" provoke 
him to a reply, which however did him 'mort- dif- 

kindneſs than his former filence; - for he was ſortet! 


f to contradict himſelf, and difown ſeveral things, and 


after all made no advantage by it. The Biſhop of Mea 

took him to taſk again, and handled his antag it fo 

dextrouſly, that he never durſt enter the liſts with 

him again : ſo that amongſt the higheſt encomiums, 

that were paid this Prelate, they did not forget to 

mention his having put to filence the moſt formida- 

ble of Criticks (26). Mr. Jurieu was no ſooner ont (26) Ser the Dit 

of the hands of the Biſhop of Meaux, bat he fell into courſe ſpoke tf 

thoſe of Carus Larebonius, who demonſtrated'to him, Mr. 9-1 Preys 

that if the Fathers of the three firſt Centuries had Eh- 235 Opens, 

tertained ſuch à notion of the Trinity, and of the Academy. 

generation of the Word, as he charges them with, 

then it neceffarily followed, that neither the hereſies of 

the Artatis, nor that of the Socinians were mortal and 

fundamental (27). By che way we muſt take care that 

the victories gained over this Miniſter do not ſerm (27) See J 

any ways to affect, the doktrine of his Church,” büt C, . 

only his private opinions. This is a caution, which 8) Pe, thc 

the Hiſftory of the wvorks of "the fearntd (28) has given month of May 

to 1692, Article 9+ 

ET 3.4 Pag+ 39 „ & el. 


See 
pot 


ö 


(36) 8. 
30 and: 


(32) 8 
of the 
Comm. 
375, 
(33)! 
377. 


\ a 
** cam 


perſecuting and perſecuted | I] and” at laſt it periſhed by the means of autho- 
[KJ I find hardly any Author, who does not impute it 'as a crime to Arius, that" 
he put his ſentiments in verſe, that they might be ſung” by his diſciples. They condemn 


rity | 


both the matter and form of the Poem, which he entitled Thalia LI. There might be i 


"of 


ſome prejudice in all this. A modern Author, who agreed in ſentiments with this Here- 


, "=. 
5 2 3 R 4 od 1 A190 


4 9 
„ . 


does not belong to me, . fince it has a juſt title to a 
place in my Critical Dictionary, as it is falſly alledg- 
ed that the of Arius 


having conſi 

ſhould always be of th he 
one would think ſhould be more difficult than to find, 
a Gladiator, ho could never hit a bull. Taurum to- 
(29) See Trebel- zie nom ferire difficile eff (29). i. e. © It is a hard mat- 
Jus Pollio in the ct ter not to be able to hit the mark once in ſo many 
Life of Gallients. ce trials.“ I muſt not omit obſerying by the way, 
that in the diſpute of the matter of fact relating to the 
penal laws of Conſtantine, and the duration and ex- 
tent of Arianiſm, the Authors I have ſpoken of a- 
bove, pointed out to him his error in à very candid 
manner, and without 3 recourſe to inſult and in- 
uſed againſt an adverſary in a 

nature. 


vective, as is too oſten 
n ns. been perſecuting "and per- 
Ph Ns rb ended thay ape Onthayes 


were the firſt aggreſſors ; for we have ſeen above, that 
Conſtantine i baniſhment on ſome of the prin- 


have indulged tÞ 

than the former ; 
(30) See chaps 
30 and 31. 


ber of Catholick Biſhops. was far ſuperior to that of 
the Arian Biſhops, notwithſtanding that the Arian re- 
igion had prevailed" in thar Kingdom. year” the ſpace 
two hundred years. This affords a very firong 
prefuraption, that they gave the Catholicks very little 
* ii ee an. 

Mes It periſhed by the means. of , ſecular. authority] 
ariana 
caredus was obliged to exerciſe, and excuſes them from 
Not diſpleaſing to the people. Contigit autem Recareao, 
gued, he ud ſcio an regum ulli, ut religione permutanda, 
guod prupe madum naceſſe erat, motus exiſterent, 12 negue 
druturigi admodum neque # age ; & veritas animad- 
ſuſcipiebatur, ſed etiam jopuleris & cum bouts omnibus, 
% Mariana, tum infimo cuigue grariſima (31). i. e. „ Recaredus 
11;t. Hiſpan. lib. . was more fortunate in this reſpect, than perhaps 
r . . * any other Monarch whatever, that thoſe commo- 
ment of the Pg... tions, which are almoſt the neceſſary effect of in- 
4% Comment, © troducing a general change of religion, were nei- 
Page 37 3. «« ther; laſting nor grievous,; and the ſeverity of his 
laws not only unattended with any odium, ſeeing 

e there was a road wk enforced 7 

and execution of them, but even popular and grate- 

«« ful to perſons of all ranks.“ 'The Author re- 

ſerred to above, remarks, that if we did but know all 
n which. the Arians had to make, we 

zould. probably. ſee a very long catalogue of acts of 

violence and oppreſſion; and that at beſt it was ow- 

ing to accident, if Arianiſm happened to be ſuppreſſed 

without rigorous perſecutions ; for altho, according to 

Mariana, ſeverities never were exerciſed, but when 

neceſſit/ required, yet we muſt conclude, 1, that if 


they were not exerciſed oftner, it was; becauſe the A- 


rians were not reſractory: 2, that if, they had been 
obſtinate and ſtuhborn, they would have reduced them 
(32) Supplement to the limits of obedience, either by fair means or 
2 +4 bileſepb, toul; (32). This Author ſhews us by the way (33) a 
375, 356. very grols oontradiction, Which thaſe writers. that make 
(33) Alem, pag. it their | 


577. l 


to che publick. Nor is this uſurping a Province, that 


to bis head to compoſe various 


. wellers, Millers (Fc. and he alfo ſet to mufick Jome others, 


the time when 
exſtirpated Arianiſm out of Spain, the num 


paſſes very gently over the rigours which Re- 
they were ple 


et, "quia ntceſſario- 


buüneſs to i diſcourſe of converſions, generally 


w\ 


tick, 


fall into. They lay it down for a general maxim that 
obſti nacy is the iſtick of Hereſy; and ne- 


vertheleſs, the better to draw a veil over thoſe acts 


of violence committed by the - proſelyte-makers, they 

give out that theſe converſions were brought about 

with a deal of eaſe ; and then from the 'cafineſs 

of effecting them, they draw an argument to prove 

the Hereſy of the converted. True believers; ſay they, 

would never have fo tamely deſerted their church ; but 

the reſiſtance which the Arians made againſt King Re- 

caredus vas ſo feeble and ſhort, that one might very 

truly Judge from thence, that it was [tht cauſe of fal/e- 

hvod' which they" fought in, not of truth, wwhich/ is of 

itſelf capable to animate reafonable fouls; and inſpire 

m with and reſatution (34): ©. (24) Thomaſſin, 
[LJ They condemn bath the matter ani the de Unite de 

Poem that he had intitled Thalia] We have a great iC, P. 449- 
deal of reaſon to condemn Herefies, to pity thoſe who 

are ſincere profeſſors of them, and to hold in abomi- 

nation ſuch as teach them to others, without believing 

them themſelves ; | for ſuch teachers are monſters or 
ambition and wickedneſs. But I cannot conceive how 

it comes to be our duty to-accuſe Heretical Teachers, as 

of particular crimes for their obſerving a r 

to the underſtanding of the ſimple, and for inſtructing 


them in à manner ſuitable to their groſs conceptions. 


After Arins left the boſom of the Church, he took it in- 


fongs for Mariners, Fra- 


which he loked upon as proper to affe bis follewers, 


| 22 mg to- their different diſpoſitions ; endeavouring to 


venom of his impiety into the moſt rude and 
„ by the, faveetneſs of bis ſongs. . Bat his 
alia was. by far the moſt famous of all bis  compo- 
fitions. He had borrowed the name and model of it from: 
am ancient. Poet named Sotades. . . . . This burleſque Poet 
efted fa much ſoftneſs in the ſtyle *of his 'Jong, and 
the can of it vas ſo effeminate; that even the Pagan, 
themſeboes treated him with the. utmoſt \ contempt and ri 
dicule : nor is there any exaggeration of | this in St. Atha- 
naſius s account of. it, ſince the very Tetudeſt of the Puejs 
aud © fuch, as awurote with the grrateſt ſpirit of libertiniſin, 
even bluſhed' at the immodeſty 2 fangs of | this in- 
famous Poet of ' antiquity. It was in imitation of this 
Author, that Arius gave his work the name of Thalia, 
which Properly fgnifies a feaſt and aſſembly of yranyg ber 
„ or a ſong made on purpoſe to be fung at ſuch e Frafts 
(35). - After this Mr; Hermant tranſenbes a very long (35) Hermant, 
paſſage from St. Athanaſius (36), in which Arius is in 3 of St. 
called 4 ſort. of Setades which would be thought ridicu- 2 N * gy 
lous even by Pagans. . . and a Heretick ae Bad #9 (36) Ex br. 2. 
ober "emulation but that ef excelling in fuch ridiculous contra Arianos. 
diſcourſes) as ' were thoſe of Sotades. In the ſame paſ- 
ſage we haye the beginning of the Thalia, and ano- 
ther fragment, which contains the heretical. notion of 
Arius touching Jeſus Chriſt. One cannot forbear con- 
demning the ridiculous and inſupportable pride, which 
appears in this exordium of the Thalia. But once War Tu or 
more let us blame Arius far having been a Heretick, and no we ought to 
not when this is ſuppoſed, ſor having drawn up a e _ 
form. of his belief in verſe, for then we ſhould give f f te ame 
a handle to Hereticks and Infidels to condemn true Tunes as prolan- 
Chriſtians, not only becauſe they proſeſs their belief Songs. 
of the true Goſpel, but alſo becauſe they ſing, not 
only the Pſalms of David, but alſo ſeveral hymns and 
ſongs, the meaſure and tunes of which may be very 
like thoſe of the er profane and * 
an Opera. Generally ſpeaking it is more commenda- 
ble for any one, whatever his particular profeſſion be, 
to chant pious and religious Poems, than to fing wanton 
ſonnets and lampoons; and the Sailor and Miller in 
their unhappy ſtate of Arianiſm, ſhewed a+ better diſ- 
poſition in chanting their Catechiſm than in ſinging 
their amours. It is a very weak argument to al 
that the ſongs of the Arians were held in contempt 
by the very Heathens; ſor I do not ſuppoſe that they 
made any gteat difference; betwixt the Arians and or- 
thodox Chriſtians, but equally hated them both; nor 


were 


* 


(4) Gardiner and 
Bull. 


grounds to 


cavillers to ſpeak contemptibly of ſuch 


Tom. 1. 
or $1. edit. 
Holland. 


(33) Pag. 99+ 


{a ) This word 
ſignifies in Dutch 
Old Water, 
whence it comes 
that Arminius is 
intitled in his 


AR N 


tick, has written ſome works to ſhew that the Fathers of the three firſt Certuries have ltd 
the fame opinion [MJ]. He had not much trouble in collecting paſſages,” for he foumd 


them all together in the Dogmata Theologica of Father Petavius. Two Engliſh (4), an 
ons French Divine (e) have made apologies for the antient Fathers againſt him. 7 967 


wee the former more favourably diſpoſed to the wor- 


ſhip of the Pagan Idols than the latter. But neither 
am I of opinion that Mr, Hermant had any 

y. that eben the very Pagans Jooked upon 
Arius as a cintemptible and ridiculous man; for the 
words which he ſets down a little 5 — 
it plainly appear that it was Sotades and not Arius, 
wie 6 — e of as a perſon, that was 
ridiculed by the very Pagans. I have faid it before, 
and I ſay it again, that very pious and religious verſes 
may be ſet to the fame fort of rhimes, and meaſure 
with the Opera-ſongs ; and p37 þ why not alſo 
to the ſame with the verſes of Sotades ? For the harm 
does not conſiſt in the fimilitude they bear to them in 
theſe reſpects, but rather in the handle give to 
es. It is 
not my deſign to be thought to have faid any thing 
in this — whsch may any ways juſtify or 
extenuate, what is contained in the ſubſtance and mat- 
ter of the Poem. Now to let Proteſtants in particular 
ſee, what judgment they ought to form of the invec- 
tives againſt the Thalia of Arius, it will be proper 
to acquaint them with what Father Maim pub- 
liſhed againſt the Pſalms tranſlated by Clement Marot, 
which he does not treat with leſs ſeverity than he does 
the Thalia of Arius. What he fays of the Thalia 
may be ſeen in his Hiſtory of Arianiſm (37) ; and 
what he ſays of the Palms in that of his Calviniſm (38). 
Theſe are the Palm «which were at that time; 
to which Bexa afterwards added the remainder of the 


rofeſſur 
8 


4 


d 7 Mr. le Moyre 
P/alter, aubich were ſet to mel and to the | 

and effeminate tunes, and without 1 of —— 
t and folemn air, which is in the m 


mufick of the 
Catholic Church. What Varillas ſays is not altogether 


falſe, that the tunes were choſen and from among the” 
fineft ſongs of that time (39). See the divine Melody (39) Varillas, 
of Jeremy de Pours (40). It was not without Yefign, H#ifory of lieg. 


that I inſtanced the example of Opera-ſongs; ſince I ok 21. pag. 
would intimate thereby, of we ought 4 be more 13 
cautions how we imitate common ſongs in ſpiritual (49) Book 4. 
hymns, otherwiſe we ſhall but too — E reli- pag. 577. 
gion to contempt and ridicule, as appears by the Book 
which the Author of the Evique 'de Cour has fo ban- 
tered (41). It is a colleQtion of ſpiritual ſongs com- (41) Ser his 44 
poſed by a Jeſuit and F. Martial de Brive, a Capuchin, Gee p- 86, 
which were ſet to the moſt burleſque tunes that were © / 
ever ſung in the ftreet ; as for example to the tune _—_— 1674, in 
Days dien Daye, and Vous y perdet du pas Nicolas, &c. * 
I wy much queſtion whether the alia of Arius could 
equal the impertinence of this collection, tho? printed 
with the approbation of two Doctors in Divinity. 

[M] A modern Author has written ſome 400rki rs 
ſhew that the Fathers of the three ff centuries have 
had the' ſame opinion with Arius.) Author's name 
is Sandius, and his treatiſe on this ſubje& is called, 
Nucleus Hiftoriee Ecclefiaſftice, printed in 1668, in g. 
The ſame Book was very much augmented in 1676, 
in 40 Appendix addendorum, rmandorum, & 4 
mendandorum ad Nuclum Hiſforiæ Ecelgſtaſticæ, cum re- 
Jhonfronibut ad Gardinerum, in 1678, In 1. F 


ARMINIUS (JAMES) Profeſſor of Divinity at Leyden was. born at Oude-Water 


(a) in Holland, in 1560 [A 


bitation. 


He was an infant when his father died, and he was be- 
holden for his firſt inſtructions to an honeſt Prieſt, who had entertained ſome liking of the 
opinions of the reformed, and to avoid being obliged to ſay Mals, often changed his ha- 
Arminius was a Student at Utrecht, when death deprived him of 5 


is Patron. 


book, Yetera- This loſs would have troubled him greatly, if he had not had the happineſs to be aſſiſted 


guinas. 


by Rodolphus Snellius his 


countryman, who carried him with him to Marpurg, in 1575. 


He was hardly arrived there, when he heard that his country had been ſacked by the Spa- 
niards. This news plunged him into a dreadful affliction, and he could not forbear re- 
turning to Halland to be an eye-witneſs of the ſtate that things were reduced to; but hav- 
ing found that his mother, his ſiſter,” his brothers, his relations, and almoſt all the inhabi- 


tants of Oude-Water had been murdered, he returned to M 
Journey on foot. He did not ſtay long before he returned to 


urg, and. went this whole 
olland, being acquainted 


with the foundation of the Univerſity of Leyden, and he ſtudied in this new Academy, 


with ſo much 
ſent to Geneva in 1382 at the * 
perfect his ſtudies; and he appli 
at that time was explaining the 
Pen ſome leading men of the 


plication and ſucceſs, that he a 
pence of the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam, that he might 
| himſelf chiefly to the Lectures of Theodore Beza, who 

iſtle to the Romans, He had the misfortune to diſ- 


niverſity, becauſe he maintained the Philoſophy of 
amus in publick with much heat, and taught it in private: He was obli 


cquired a very particular eſteem. He was 


ged therefore 


to retire, and ſo went to Baſil, where he was received with applauſe. He read publick 


Lectures there [B], and gained ſo great a reputation, that 


[He was born .... in the year 1560.] Bertius 


rakes a great deal of pains to ſhew, that this year in 


(1) Bertius in 
Orat. Funebri 
Jacob. Arminii. 


which Arminius was born, was famous for two remark- 
able circumſtances, from which, no doubt, he would 
have us draw ſome reflexions. He obſerves, that Me- 
lancthon died this year, as alſo that it was the ſame 
in which was held the conference of Poiſſi, where the 
Proteſtant deputies pleaded the cauſe of two thouſand 
one hundred and ninety Churches, which humbly re- 
ueſted of the King to be indulged in liberty of con- 
cience (1). We ſhall paſs over this calculation of his, 
which perhaps is not very exact, but miſtaken in the 
year; for the conference of Poiſſi in the 
month of September 1561; but begin the year ei- 
ther at Eaſter, or the firſt of January, you will never 
uit Bertius. tots 
[B] He read publick lefures at Baſil.) Proſeſſor James 
Grynzus, was ſometimes preſent at them, 8 i 
him very handſome compliments: and when he was 
engaged in diſputing on any queſtion, he made no 


faculty of Divinity was 
of pleaſed 


ſcruple of Opening bom to anſwer for him ſuch objec- 
tions as a ifhcult : Let my Dutchman, ſaid he, 
anſwer for me. Solent Bafilie feriis vindemialibus doc- 
tiores Pudiofi publicè interdum in Academiã exercitit gra- 
tia aliquid extra ordinem docere. Eum laborem Remi. 
nius Wo haud invitus fuſcepit, laudatus ob id à Re- 
wverendo viro D. Jacubo Grynao, qui etiam lectiones ip- 
ius pra ſentià oy aliquoties cohoneftavit : idem quoque 
in diſputationibus publicis, fi quid gravius proponeretur, 
aut dignus vindice nodus occurreret, non eft veritus 
honoris causd, Arminium noſfrum media in ftudioforum 
turb4 ſedentem citare, & (ut ai candorem agnoſ- 
cas) dicere, Reſpondeat pro me Hollandus mens (2).” 
i. e.“ It is the cuſtom at Baſil, in the Vintage Holy; 
days, for ſome of the more learned of the Students 

„ to read ſome publick lectures in the Univerſity, 

% diſtinct from common rule of diſcipline, by 


paid way of exerciſe. Our Arminius very readily un- 
4 dertook that Province himſelf, for which he received 
the praiſe of the Reverend James Grynius, who 
| *« ſometimes 


eq. edit. Ho 


Co . * 1209 2 
«© ſometimes did his lectues the honour of 


NM 218 
amr rok, con ed to give him the DoRorſhipy without any expence. He excuſed himſelf modeſtly. 
receivingthis honour, andi returned to Geneva, where having LOSE: 
of Ramiſm lefs hot, he! alſo moderated his ardour. He: was deſirous to ſee rs and 
above all to hear at Padua che Bhiloſophical Lectures of the famous James Zabarella. 
He fatisfied this curioſity, and ſpent ſix or ſeven months in this: joi ; aſter which, he 
came back to Geneva, and aſterwards to Amſterdamy- where he found himſelf much, ca- 
lumniated on account of his journey to Italy [C]; which had a little cooled the affection. 
of the Magiſtrates; his patrons and fuvourers. He eaſily juſtified himſelf among men of 
ſenſe, but there were ſome weak and ſuperſtitious ſpirits who ſtumbled at this ſtone (Yee Ef quis 
till he made the whole church ſenfible of his fine talents for prtaching. By this means 1 
he gained the love and eſteem of every body. His own Collegues paid homage, to his e, e 
learning, and owned that his Sermoris were uſeful to them. Martin Lydius, Profeſſor of Big. 
Divinity at Franeker, — him a fit perſon to refute a writing, wherein the doctrine of fine J. 


8 d , d At. 
Theodore Beza upon ſtination been attacked by ſome Miniſters of Delſt. Ar- 
r . wii Fannin: 


' "> 26 2 n 5 * 
: R , 1411 +4 . 3 6 uy 44 + 1 8 4 ih Is F 
his pre- reſlections. Let us rethember the maxim of St. Paul, pp 

of an- (5) 7 Epiſt, to 


* ſence: the ſame 
m publick 


as any dif 
<< refer it to rthinies brich in the müde all the 


Students, and to ſay, (which ſhews the candor and 


to upon his knowledge, and be proud ; 
prides himſelſ ſtill more, when he'thinks he has foung out 


too much cautioned” to beware” of. 


Learning puſfeth up (5) 3; but let us alſo beware- 
3 th up fl | 
ſtrong memory, and vaſt reading, 


A man 


anew method of explaining or treating any ſubject ; he 
does not then look upon himſelf ſo much the maſter 
of a ſtock. of learning, for which he ſtahds indebted 


to Books; as the Author and firſt inventbr of 4 new 


ht or doctrine; it is his own inventions that he is 
in love with, and which have for him the moſt be- 
pitting charms ; it is this that blinds him and 
ings him off the biaſs of his Judgment. 
rock which many young” People of fire and ſprightiy 
wit ſplit upon, and which they can't be too oſten or 


[C] He was very much culummiated on account of 
is journty into Ttaly.] Of all the epidemical diftem- 


pers the uman mind is ſubject to, I don't know any 


«© {elf 1 till you have thor ly weighed more culpable and more fruitful” of ill uences, 
« and fifted them. In a word, moderate and reſtrain than that cuſtom of giving ourſelves up to ſuſpieions. 


e the vivacity and over-forwardneſs of your genius. I 
«© myſelf, who, I thank God, am not quite deſtitute 
of all natural endowments have endeavoured all 
along to follow this advice, which was given me by 
«© that great man of bleſſed memory Joun CaLvin, 
«© when I firſt gave myſelf up to the ſacred ſtudies, 
* nor have I ever yet repented taking his advice, nor, 


I hope, ever ſhall.“ Sieur niagmpere te | hortor, ut 


„ Dei dna in te collata omni 


(4) Beza, | 
Philippum « 
reum, in Vita 
Davidis Pare, 
cap» 57. See alſo 
a Letter of the 
ſame Beza a- 


mongſt thoſe of in Academia Baſilien 


the Arminians, 
pag. 26. edit. 
1684. 

(4) Philippus 
Pareus, ibid. 


% excolas; ita cum 
te eſywmis non vulgari donatum efſe videam, qud [expe 
ad maximos decipiendos vir non irrito conatu Satanas 
et abuſus, velim te diligenter cavere, ut nullis inanibus 
argutiis te ipſum irretint; & quoties nova quedam tibi 


* 


in mentem veniant, diligenter illa, guantumlibet in ini- 


It is ai way which carries us inſenſibly away 
from the point we ſet out from; we eaſily ſlide from 
the firſt ſuſpicion to a ſecond ; from poſſibility we im- 
mediately paſs on to likelihood,” from thence to ſtrong 
robability, and ſo what was juſt now but a"reaſona- 
preſumption is preſently become certain and un- 
deniable ; and this pret truth is immediately 
propagated thro* a whole city; and it is obſervable, 
that great cities are more ſubject to this contagion 
than others. It was given out at Amſterdam, that 
Arminius had kiſſed the s toe, that he had a 
great intimacy with the Jeſuits, that he had procured 
quai with Bellarmine, and that he had 


an AE | C 
abj the Reformed Religion. Tho” all this was 


tio tibi illa arriſerunt, excutere, priuſuum appruber. falſe, yet theſe calumnies did not fail to make an 
In omnibus denique ra, her & alacri ingemo tibi impreſſion on the minds of the Magiſtrates, who 


conceſſo modereris. quidem cert# per Dei gratiam 
1 hebes di be uh & magno ill wiro beate 
Memoria JOHANNE CALVINO admonitus, ita facere fla- 
tim ab initio ftudui, cum ad ſacra ſtudia mr totum con- 
werterem. Neque me hujus 0  unquam penituit, nec, 
ut pero, panitebit (3). Philip Pareus had the origi- 
nal of this letter of Theodore Beza ; and he ſubjoins, 
that James Grynæus gave the like admonition to Ar- 
minius. In quam ſententiam clariſſimum & ſagaciſſi- 
num IA cou] ARMINIUM, vi ne 
torem in Belgio, cum fuvenis operam daret S. Theologie 

1 graviter quoque admonitum fuiſſe 
a wenerando ſene D. Tacopo GRT NEO, cujus memoria 


fit in benediftione ! ipſemet mihi, quand ad pedes ejus 


in Raurica diſcentium Synagoga ſederem, narravit (4). 
i. e. To which purpoſe alſo the moſt celebrated and 
<« moſt ingenious James Arminivs, the reſtorer of the 
modern Pelagianiſm in Holland, while he was yet a 
„young man and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Di- 
«« vinity in the Univerſity of Baſil, was earneſtly 
«« admoniſhed by that venerable Old-man Ius Ge y- 
„Mus, whoſe memory be ever bleſſed ! He himſelf 
told me this, when I fat at his feet, in the circle 
of his ſcholars at Baſil.” If any one ſhould 
except againſt me for having ſet down thoſe two 
paſlages at full 1 only with a defign to ſwell the 
volume of my Book, he will at the ſame time give a 
proof of his want of judgment ; for they are not only 
very proper for a great many, but even neceſſary to 
ſome readers to furniſh them with uſeful and profitable 


Vol. II. | 


maintained this young man. Let us hear what the. 
Author of his funeral Oration ſays. Inter damm 
(itineris Italici ) quod in ampliſſimi Senatũsm Am- 
fterdamenſis offenfiunculam ob id factum tunc temporis 
incurriſſet, ſuſfumdentibus frigidam quibuſdam, quos om- 
vino prefiitijet judicia in ipfius reditum ſuſpenderr. 
Hine. ergo, ſumpta occafione, ſpargebatur in vulgur illum 
Pantificts foleam deoſculatum, quem non niſi in confertd 
turba, ut religui ſpectatores, vidiſſet; nec ſoltat bellua 
honorem iſtum nifi Regibus ac Principibus deferre (6) 


This is the 


more. of Corinth. chap. 8. 
is abt to Vale himſelf” © 
the" Values and 


Tefuitis ad ſuewviſſe, quos nungquam audiviſſet Shaw —_— in this 
mino inmotuiſſe, quem munquam conſpexifſet ; Religionen jrieate pech 


orthodoxam abjuraſſe, pro qud paratus eſſet ad ſangul- are admitted to 
i. e. Among his this honour. 
(7) Bertius in 

Qratione funebri 
J. Arminii. 


nis uſque profuftonem decertare (7). 
= mines (econ by 5 journey into Italy) he 
*© reckoned up the following : that he had thereby in- 
<« curred the diſpleaſure of the moſt auguſt Senate of 
«« Amſterdam, ſome people having inſinuated ſuſpi- 
« cions, whom it would have become better to ſuſ- 
9 og their judgment till his return. Hence a han- 
dle was taken to ſpread it publickly abroad that he 
«© had kiſſed the Pope's ſlipper, whom he had never 
% ſeen but in a crowd with other f rs; nor is 
« it the cuſtom of that beaſt to admit any to that 
% honour but Kings and Princes: that he frequent- 
* ed the ſchools of the Jeſuits, whom he had never 
«© heard: that he was known to Bellarmine, whom 
* he had never ſeen: that he had abjured the ortho- 
„ dox Religion, in defence of which he was ready 
to lay down his life.” 


B b b b 


l with 


title was folemn- 
ly conferred in Church of A 
the Univerſity of 
Leyden. It was 
Francis ye 


Bertive, in 0-a- Of "ſeeing his reputation blaſted by 
tiowe funebri J. much that it threw him into a fit of ſieleneſ of which he died Oct 


| RM 


minis complying 


balancing the reaſons on both 


with his intreaties undertook to refute tlis work; but 
ſides; he came into the opinions thait! 


Gegreg, and 3 — ſtill further chan theſe Miniſters of Delft. 0 


them in condemning Beza the 


ian, and acknowledged 3 


thin that which was founded in obedience of [innen, to: che vocation” of God by! | 
Jeſus Chriſt. They gave him trouble about this ar Amſterdam : they- accuſed him from: 
ee rting from the common doctrine, but the authority of the 
diflenfion. Profeſſorſnip 


He was called to the 


compari Ye th laſt; and after he had 


opped- 
Divinity at Leydem in 96033/and lit 
hs diſmiſſion from:Aunfterdam. 
which had been made 
regard to his doctrines, he was created Doctor of Divinity at Leyden (e and in- 


to ſet all his engines at work, to gain 


the Bad imp. 


ſtalled in the place of the Profeſſor Francis Junius. Hie had exerciſed his Mi 


mſterdam for fifteen years. The 


Grace ſoonr-after kindled in 


the Univerſity, and the States of the Province were 
Him and his adverſaries. He was ſent for to the Hague ſeveral times, and went thither 
confer- to give an account of his doctrine. This conteſt, his continual labour, and the concern 


with ſtrong ſentiments of piety and Bo 
ads a ban uſe pane CEL 


to appoinit .eonferences between 


a multitude of flanders (d), impaired his health ſo (4) Not wi 


I 60 8 
e be ied Ard Toon 


AE very probable” that his intentions bis fo 


were good, e wit 


47 F oOſrT 2 


[D] The concern of his reputation 1 2 
neſt, 'of - which he died 1 It is probab 

wok K. 3 

elſe to his untimely death. This was a ſort RIS 

leaven, which fermented the peccant aps ac 2 

heaped upon 2 of a thouſand 

tempers. 1 pertinacia *. 

or: e e opprobrium : altius ON defxa 

3 wa indies e Smptomata, 

. — pocandriorum extenſionem, — 

em, . — a cibo, laboriofos fommos, atro- 

erthritidem ; aullamque tro pauſam wel re- 

on lt Se poſtea dolores in 2 
cum ione nervi opt k 

oculi 1. e 


Ron yp nd 

«< fevers, A cou „af 
N = 
« reſpit: — Pn 
A ee of the Joſt outic 
« neſs in the fame eye.” 


and to out, a8 5 
Wretch that ogg, O my 
me into the world? fc. 
taken from Bertius. 


bono guicguam famd fas pts 47 ra, 
e, neque &. 
monſtratianibus? 
facit ſapientem. ex dalore mor- 


bum conciliavit, Ee . 59 i- 


. el 188 f 


A cireum- ton, procounce 
ſtances ” 


\ | 


oil 


Foie bf 


W 1 


oQ 
”" 2D 


E 
= 


15 


2 
L 


12 


y apply chat 
l pls (To) This 8 


Ad * 


perinum, exque imo tartaro excitatum malum ! Quutia- 


illum ex Prophets privatim etiam cum gemitu exc 

tem audivimus ! Ve mihi, mater mea, uare genuiſti 
me, virum diſcordiæ in univerſi terra ? Nec fcæneravi, 
nec feeneravit mihi quiſquam ; & tamen omnes male- 
dicunt mihi. Romecort Lemay, Ny las wag þ 


tr illitatis ſepta (9). i. e. .* if be 
en ſepta (9 hat w 


- fo mock diturbed at 6 
- ſed, his ſalvation called — Tv a al a | 
* loſt, ſnce to a good man RE 
Nr ood name, to a * 
«« ſalvation, to a in Divinity than ſcriptural | 
% prooks ? e. © s the ſon of Syrac, —.— 
„ wiſe man go mad. This was what : 


„% him that which was the occaſion bis W. 
** temper, which effected his death. O dreadful and 
* tormenting anguiſh ! How often have we heard 
% him in bitter groans cry when by him- 
o, as the Prophe / mat ber, 

« did you bear me, a man at enmity quith all 
« world ? 1 have neither yut out to wfary wer cahon iy g 
2 r ne I every one.curſeth 

« me his reaſon again, and 
be calm and ſedate.” One cannot refle®t upon this 


Ir is impoſſible to 
could th m_— OR 


to urge this 12 (12) Ibid. er 
* 


4 
— 
0 


the thing farmed / 


= 


with ſo much vchemence; that it ns neceſſary to h 


They were thee condemned, but would not ſubmit, and formed a Sect 


ens Jr, een of Miorers Feige our forte" Anchors who 
cled Hitoria I add the Hiſtory of Triglandius and. Boxhotni 


Echjalice Se: Tubingen (/ ſides 
17. The ſt nge 5 9 — — ce . ts 
Decad was fein: feſſor of Drvinity at + diſguiſed under a falſe name (g), has given a liſt of them we Bulink. 
ad in 1692» eds bot on my 1 * ber einn wot inf bob 25h Af oil 95H 1 in J pag- 22. 
| he diſapproved 
= tte nn nn ee 
ut # | be to Took n 2 occurred on the 
dernier reſort from which ſubject of Fr be allowed, that 
* there can be no a a ed and made 
to or rather they o. trifling 
8 is not better reftified than 
rom at rf 9 oppoſe time and place 
on. ' | tleties of boman 0 noyelties, tho never ſo tr 
_ 1 «41 L. while we without ue a eee di 
propoſed to orders in niverſities, in private families, and in 
E ſhort in all the State, | it is much better to let things 
ans of our remain as they are, than to ſet about a Reformation 
2 ſexcence of them, fince the remedy. would. be worle than the 
tanding in the m diſeaſe. We ,ought in_this caſe to imitate the prac- 
rode. billows tice of Phyſcians with regard to certain patients, 
beat” againſt whom they do not allow to take phyfick, by reaſon 
all but daſh themſelv it would inevitably fir. up a/thouſand ill humours in 
rr E us in a fate of c.. 
penetrable ſhield will n than of agitation (17). I except all thoſe (17) FZipedicbar 
thoſe of Priam did. caſes, where the {alyation of ſouls is concerned, and 2% gr ſauci- 
oY ts $5,246. 3 968. a. where we are to deliver them the jaws ge, fer d. 
Sic fatus foni of hell ; there does not permit us to be mace Ans; Sr cab. 
* ; tive, ' great : N be which nera euratione 
to the _ . = — 
had uo motive of this kind, which, pot him upon op- 7 lt, erpcc- 


received doctrine, .u 


2 


ns it cc ent for the 


lay of his „ what I have. before faid of the , wund limbs 
Saumur (18).: it is more compact and . 1 
that of r. Amiraut ; but aſter « the cure. 


4 
i 


ER K 
ere 
E 


| he article AMI. 
be regel by the Syſiem of . art) 


; 
1 
ll 
i 


his anta- Calvi they | find themſelves expoſed to others, 
truly age which they cannot extricate themſelves out of, but 
#. prope ingeniouſly conſeſſing the weakneſs of our underſt 
th ing, or by paying an humble ſubmiſſion to the inki- 
the mite e of God. Was it worth his 
If better dil. while to enter into a diſpute with Calvin for this? 
' he was at n at firſt, When 
full ſcope, he was forced at laſt to take. ſhelter in this aſylum ? 
| by Lang, nd to have Why.did you not, it may be aſked, begin there, ſince 
enjoyed the benefit of then mean with- ſooger or later you will be obliged to have recourſe 
n of poſſeſſion, it was to it at laſt? You are not to imagine, thats aſter hav- 
y not poſſible tor him to do that without raiſing terri- ing entered the liſts with a potent adverſary, he will 
r His ſi- quit the field to you, becauſe you have ſome 
lence on this ſubject would have prevented a world advantage aver him at the beginning of the combat 
of miſchief which befel him ; and it may july be The racer who gets before his . firſt chind 
laid that it would have been well for him had he re- part gr half of the. courſe, is not upon that account 
member d the old moral, is entitled do the prize, but that is to be reſerved for his 
5 | 1 Cf reward only, in caſe he al 
| Sed tacitus paſei „i poſſet coruus, haberet latter end. It is exactly the ſame in caſes of contro- 
(16) Horat. Ep. Plus dapis & rixe muito minus invidieque (16). verſy: it is not enough to the firſt thruſts, we 
37: ih. 1 ee That is 42 maſt tand our ground, aner objeAions, ack dur 
' gut cou'd the talking crow in quiet cat, ueſtion with proofs, till all difficaltes are cleared up. 
His envy had been leſs, hut mare his meat.“ Now this is what neither the lypatheſs of Arai 


2 | | is capable of doing (19). The, Arminian Scheme is (19) Se Mr. 

See the note IBI under the article of {JOSEPH,) only. calculated to gain ſome., mall advantage in the ſures in bs | 

HALL. | prelude to. the combat, as Generals are wont to rigid and milder 

But, it may be ſaid, 2uas it not afting the part of gut detachments of what they call the forlorn Hope, methods of ex- 

4 frevaricator, and beneath the dignity of a Minifler „ to begin a ſkirniſh.; but when | 

. 22 S 2 n = 
Jetting them to rig hen under any error in trenchments of an incomprehenſible my 
Adirane ? Irre . | : 


in the chron 
fuſpect his cata is not. 
DOS As to 
IUütRU RE ea 
500 U Bis rin Theres of hint aw 
an | lend | Diſputationes de g, Cbriſtianæ Saen 
e b 3 Orati 75 itemgue Tractatus in 1 1 
as KS mode eli Guithelmi — — p 
| eee mos & _ by mv enfin d 


rt” A „nen irt 


Since Mr. Bayle's death there has been 


ry cormpleat. cry 


ot Lets 


er 


pleat Life of Arminius, written in Latin by Gaſpar Brandt 
ftrants at Amſterdam, and Author, of be Hiſtory 
We ſhall therefore extract ſome particulars fr 


to our Divine. He obſerves, that Arminius 


order, in a work. that he imitledl Pacificatorium» diffettivagit. nl: 
writing 3 fee our laſt rear... 


nt ut wore Hl: 108 — 21577 


<= hol 95 


* 5 1 


It is difficult not to ſonꝑyt 


in ſuch 


Lentner vr * i'd 
e noni ad} Nu mant 3 Diſſartotin 


RG PR = 


t ft 
9 2 18 . T1 ** 1 is | vr 5620 
publiſhed i in * a very accurate * — 

rmerly Miniſter of the Remon- 
7 ing a in, the Low, rs ng 
Om or1a Viteec ac re 7 4 2 


was not the firſt} gvem 


cer ve 9 55 
197 WL =" 2 
an, — 9 
Bus 3 '& 


Divities, who oppoſed” the doctrine of Apſdlute e and 
ratuts HAJ, though.he was unhappily .cxpoſed tö the, perſecutigd,,6 | 
SB or Min * TI of v1309 #1 Mun! 75 1 iy oy © 76 „ nog"! 228 HCL nige zr on 4a 
$541 reo was or ot ch en big „inet 117 do Robo sit on al 1 % vgs nt 0 
4] Wit wt "tht Ee eue, among the nern Di. « but l tht beg Thich we ag, 
FA who oppoſed the Doctrine of abſolute predeſtina tion. . * radife, of having n 
Among the Ancients, | St. Auſtin and his followers, © * For otherwiſe, r. Heytin pre for (491 (4) Ubi ſupra, 
Proſper, Hilary, Fulgentius, and others, afferted this 0 be his opinion, W Ie cap Pry 
doctrine in very ſtrong terms; but St. om, under N the infſuences of accord 
St. Ambroſe, and other E e to that celebrated s Out reavit 
Latin Church, were of very different ſeritiments in that | ne Ye, non e fx 3 e 22 
point, as a evidently from their writin =* oe ©” made . without thy hel . cee: by 
when the ſchools became devoted to St. Auſtin, and © without Leet b b, Warder ere 
he was conſidered as the landard of Otthodoxy pre- fions have 


ferably to all other ancient writers, there was a' 
zealous conteſt between the Franciſcans and Dominicans, 
in what ſenſe that Father was to be underſtood, with 
regard to that doctrine. When the Proteſtant religion 
began firſt to ood nn there was a variety 1 
nions among the Reformers upon this ſubj u- 
ther, Calvin, and Beza maintained one 255 while 
Eraſmus, Melancthon, Bullinger, Sarcerius, 7 
and many other eminent Divines were of contra 


con 
timents; and they were followed in ee of the 


- Heidelberg by George Sohnius, at Cambridge 
ter Baro, in the United Provinces by 2 Iden 
Anaſtaſius Veluanus, Hubert Duif huſſüs, Snecanus, 
and other conſiderable men. But notwi 
differences, a brotherly and harmony was pre. 
ſerved between them. But when Ereral Minifiers, eſ 
ly thoſe, who had ſtudied at Geneva, or in the 
12 of the Palatinate and Naſſau, began to en- 
force their rigid notions concerning the divine Decrees 
upon others, and refuſed to admit thoſe into the Mi- 
niſtry, who were of different ſentiments,” and endea- 
voured to exclude thoſe, Who had been already ad- 
mitted ; * 3 this account, and our Ar- 
minius particularly diſtin himſelf 
222 nts 
(1) Pag. 3, 4, 5+ of Brandt in his Ii gp Arminius (1). 


e have a 
more ampie account 


NF; riſe and progres of the 
controverſies concerning predeftination in — 
H. BR 72 Btw ur 4s or a declaration bf the' 


ern Churches,” and more particularly 77 it cannot 


the 2 of E — — in the controverted points reproa 
ed in theſe laſt times by the name of  ARMINIANISM. 
He obſerves in his preface, that i " Tertulliar's rule be 
good,” that thoſe opinions' have moſt truth, which have 
moſt authBitic Antiquity,' (id verum eſt, quod primum, 
as his own words are,] the truth muſt certainly run 
moſt clearly in that part of the controverſy, which hath 
leaft in it of the ZutNoLIAN er CALVIN TAN Dottrines : 


About the year 180 Florinus, and ſome others at 


home had expreſly affirmed, that God was 'the Au- 
thor of ſin; which aflrtich was immediately attack- 
(2) Euſeb. Hi. ed by Ste Irenæus, who publiſhed a diſcourſe intitled (2), 


Eceleſ. lib. 5. Tip Th en sh Tor Otor Toinriy xaxay, i. e. That 
on 2 * in „God was not the Author of fin.” This doctrine was 
HET afterwards propoſed in another form by the Manichees, 


and always conſidered by the Ancients as the moſt dan- 
gerous Hereſy. Nay St. Auſtin himſelf, notwithſtand- 
(3) Lib. I. con- ing all his zeal againſt Pelagius, aſks this Queſtion (3) ; 
ira Epiſt. Pela- Qui noftrum dicit, quod primi hominis peccato perierit 


Heyn, Ti rium de humans enere. i. e. Who of us af 
Duing- Attic. * firms that Free Wi 1s periſhed 2 en man- 
Cap, 1. page 9. Kind by the fall of the firſt man.” 2 


this: Libertas quidem periis per peccatum; = bh 


in Paradiſo fuit habendi plenam cum immortalitate 2 | 


tian : 


— 


i. e. Freedom indeed is deſtroyed by ſin; 


in the heat rr de b commonly hp 
n the of diſpute; / they are to be quali 
4 a 8 rf iu Which! je N kene 


own \ Free 'Will, but — ſons ali Providence, 
which enforced them am (5). In the Council 1A r Idem, ibid, 


there was à oynteſt between the Dominicans 
ciſcans upon the ſubjec᷑t * the Decrees. The maſt 
e Divinus, Be Tho „ 1-2 
Divines, St. Thomas uinas 1 * 
tus, — who'affirm'd' that God before! the tre- 
ation, out of the maſs of: 7 hath elected out 
oſ mere merey ſome for Glory ory, "for whom be hath pre- 
pared eſfectunlly the means 70 obtain it; ehat 
number is certain and determined, and none can be 
added to them. And that others, Who are — 
ſtinated to ſalvation cannot comp. hath 
Prepared k tor them ſufficient for Ae 
a err Font nM ſhall de faved. This doc 
Je from St. PauP's Epi 
a be. Rani Bert Bur the. 2 ented it as 
e e. the attribates'of the Deity, ſince he would 
Pärtinkly, if without any cauſe he - ſhould elect one; 
ail Fejebb ler, and pnzufkly, if þ ay. gre 
men for his 'own will, and not for faults, and 
create ſo great a multibude f men to condemn them. 
Cararipus, who was, for a_middle way between the two 
opinions, obſerved, | that St. Av cine was not 
heard of before his time; and elf confeſſed, that 
Wund in the erte of any writer beſore 
him. He added, that his hear againſt Pelagius had tran- 
ſported him too far (6). It appears upon a _—_ (6) Idem, cap-2 
view, that the Franeiſcans among the Papilts, 3 
followers of Melancthon and Aunlan . 
the Proteſtants, were on one ſide with re to the Di- 
vine Decrees ; and the Dominicans, the rigid Lutherans, 
who followed Flacius Illyricus, and the Sublapſarian 
Calviniſts on*the'other ; While Catarinus took 2 = 
dle way, 3 in which he was afterwards followed 
Overal; Proſeſſor of Divinity at Cambrid "wi 
ceſlively Biſhop of Litchfield and Norwich 90 Cab (7) Idem, cap: 4 
vin found out a way by himſelf, which neither the Po- P. 30,35. 
= cans, nor any other of the Reer * St. ſins 
3 Dr. Heylin expreſſes it (8), had out (8) Idem, pag- 
wh by making God lay on Adam an unavoidable 35“ 
neceſlity of falling into fin and miſery, in' order that 
he might ſhew his mercy in electing ſome few of his 
„ and his juſtice in the abſolute rejecting of all 
the reit. he ſcheme 5 „ ſhocking to ma- 
ny of the Papiſts, and ſo offenſive to > Lachiran in go- 
neral, that they have profeſſed a greater readinels to 
return to Popery, than to give their aſſent to it (9). (g) Idem, 5. 36. 
But by Calvin's intereſt it was received almoſt univer- 
ſally in all Churches of his platform, tho' ſtrongly op- 
poſey by Sebaſtian e in ' Geneva ell, wh 2 
| | * 


(4) lem, 


36, 37» 3 


(10) Pa 


that account. His real name in Low-Dutch was James Hemmunni (a), or Jacob Van Hatre(4) Brandt, pag: 
mine, according to Dr. Heylin in his Hiſtoria e (b)., He was very — Ants 
of Poetry all his; life; and wrote ſeveral. Poems in all kinds, which Brandt had in his) Chip 8. pag 
N, pag- poſſeſſion among Arminius s paper (c). He was ordained Miniſter at Amſterdam the 1 fth 8%. ond 
15 of Auguſt 1888, When he was twenty eight years of age; and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ' 
his Sermons, Which were remarkable for their ſolidity and learning; fo that he Was c. 
tremely followed upon that account, and univerſally applauded. In order to confine him-, 0 
ſelf to a regular method in his preaching, he undertook to explain alternately the Prophet 
Malachi, and the Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans. He began the explication of the 
latter on the ſith of November the fame year, and endea voured principally to ſhew the 
deſign of the Apoſtle with regard to the juſtification of the Jews and Gentiles, and the 
neceſſity of the Goſpel-Faith, with the inſufficiency of the works of the Law. He re- 
ſolved to diveſt himſelf, at his firſt entrance into his function, of all prejudices ; and, 
whatever regard he might retain for thoſe perſons, who were of the higheſt diſtinction in 


41) 


{d) Lem, page 
36, 37s 38. 


{10) Page 9. 


(11) Heylin, p. 
37» 


which Calvin had made. The Churc 


the church, and to whom he had been m 
alone what he 
he ſnewed very 


with ſevere treatment from Calvin and Beza that 
account. The terror of this example, and great 
reputation, which Calvin had gained by his preaching 
and writing, not only confirmed his power at home, 
but alſo made his doctrines the more eaſily admitted 
abroad. His Er- therefore was adhered 
to in all thoſe Churches, which either had received the 
diſcipline of Geneva, or whoſe Divines endeavoured 
to advance it. By this means; as Mr. Hooker ob- 
ſerves (1b) in the Preface to his Fceleffaſtical Polity, 
that of what account the Maſter of the Sentences «vas 
In the Church of Rome, the ſame and more amongſt the 
Preachers of the reformed Churches Calvin had purchaſed, 
fo that the perfecteſt Divines were judged, they who were 
feilifulleft in Calvins Writings. Hit Books _ 
the very Canon, to judgr dofrine and diſcipline by. 
French Churches both _ others abroad wy _ 
in their own country, caſt accor to that mold, 
7 of 1 4 
erecting the fabrick of their reformation took the ſelf- 
33 e ect 15 
Palatine Churches and in thoſe of the Netherlands; 
in all which as his doctrine made way to bring in the 
diſcipline, ſo it was no difficult matter for the diſci- 
pline to ſupport the doctrine, and oppreſs all thoſe, 
who durſt U. gr it (11). We may obſerve however, 
that Beza and his followers ed to a much greater 
exceſs of rigor in fixin decree of Predeſtination 
beſore the Fall, which Calvin himſelf had placed in 
Mafia curruptã, the corrupted maſs of mankind ; and 


which was maintained by the more moderate Calviniſts. 


But as they agreed with the reſt with regard to perſo- 


nal election and tion, in reſtraining the be- 
-nefit of our Saviour's ſufferings to the ele, and aſ- 
bo og irreſiſtible efficacy of Grace, with the im- 
poſſibility of falling from it, there was hardly 
notice taken of their deviation, tho they differed in 
the very foundation ; and they under the ge- 


neral name of Calviniſts. Thoſe Divines of the Low- 


by, Idem, pag. 


Countries, Who were of the old Lutheran ſtock, were 
more inclined to Melancthon's ſentiments concerning 
Predeſtination, than to thoſe of Calvin; yet — 
the prodigious eſteem, in hve 5 the latter was h 
amongſt them, or being unwilling to engag: in any 
A they ſuffered his . to — without 
oppoſition. In this manner affairs ſtood till the year 
1592, when Mr. William Perkins, an eminent Divine 
Cambridge, publiſhed his Book, called Armilla 
Aurea, &c. containing the doctrine of Predeſtination as 
it had been repreſented by Beza, but digeſted into a 
more diſtin& and methodical form. This induced our 
Arminius to oppoſe the current of thoſe opinions, which 
appeared to him extremely ſhocking and injurious to 
our natural notions of - the Deity (12). But in or- 
der to ſhew that the doctrine of the Remonſtrants was 
more ancient than Calviniſm in the Churches of the 
Low-Countries, we may{obſerve, that thoſe Provinces 
embraced the reformation at firſt, according to the Lu- 
theran model. About the year 1530, the reformed 
religion was admitted into Eaſt-Friefland, under Enno 
the firſt, upon the preaching of Hardingbergius, a 
learned man, and one of the principal reformers of 


Vol. IL 


\ 


any ſiination. 


Predeſtination with the ſame ri 


particularly obliged, he determined to follow 

thought himſelf to be the doctrine of Chriſt (d). 

remarkably the year nat cr his conduct in the difpute concerning 

Predeſtination [BJ. Sept. 16, 1690, he marri 
ny | 


This reſolution of his 


Elizabeth Real, daughter of Laurence 
N * Rcal, 


"A 3 * 
the Church of Embden, a town of the greateſt emi - 
nence in that Earldom. From him Clemens Martini 
received thoſe principles, which he afterwards propa- 
gated in the Low-Countries, where the ſame doctrine, 
concerning Predeſtination had been publickly main- 
tained in a Book intitled Hodegus Laicorum or the Lay- 
man's Guide, publiſhed by Anaſtaſius Velluanus in 1554. 
and night commended by Henry Antonides, Divinity- 
Proſeſſor in the Univerſity of Francka. But on the 
other hand,. the French Miniſters having ſettled them- 
ſelves in thoſe parts, which either uſed the French lan- 
guage, or anciently belonged to the Crown of France, 
and exerting themſelves with more vigour than the 
other party, prevailed ſo far with William of Naſſau, 
Prince of Orange, that a Confe/ion of their own draw- 
ented to the Lady Regent, ratified; 


ing up was pre 
Dr. Heylin tells us (13), in a forcible and tumultuous (13) Cap. 5. 54 
by degrees obtruded upon all the 47- 


preſe 
way, and afterwards 
Churches in the Low- Countries. However, the Mi- 
niſters ſucceſſively in the whole Province of Utretcht 
adhered to their former doctrines, and were not confi- 
der'd upon that account as leſs reformed ; nor were there 
wanting ſome perſons of great diſtinction among them, 
who oppoſed the doctrine of Predeſtination contained 
in that confeflion, which was firſt publiſhed in the year 
1 567. Joannes Isbrandi, one of the Preachers of Rot- 
terdam, y profeſſed himſelf an Anti-Calvinift, as 
well as ius Snecanus in Weſt- Frieſland, who eſ- 
teemed thoſe of Calvin's judgment as innovators in the 
doctrine which had been firſt received among them. 
And we find the ſame account of Holman, one of 
the * = at Leyden, of br Meinardi, and 
Cornelius Wiggeri, two perſons reputation, 
before the — Arminius was . 


[B] By his conduct in the diſpute concerning Prede- See lic 
matt There was a man of great character at Certamen Ep:;/2:- 
Amſterdam, whoſe name was Theodore Coornhert, 4, P. 22. edit. 
whom Hadrian Junius in his Deſcription of Holland, gon don 1959, in 


ſtiles, virum divini ingenii, a perſon of a divine genius. 
He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his vigorous in 
defence 'of the liberty of his country and that of con- 
ſcience, in oppoſition ta the tyranny of the Church of 
Rome. But he was of opinion; that the reformed 
Church was not yet ſufficiently purged from ſome 
errors, which ap to him very inconſiſtent with the 
true genius of Chriſtiani Above all, he was parti- 
cularly diſpleaſed, that the part of the Miniſ- 
ters maintained the abſolute decrees of election and 
gour, with which that 
doctrine was taught by the moſt famous Divines of 
Geneva. It etenim et pro patriæ conſcientiaque liber- 
tate flrenuam navaſſet eperam, Romane Ecclefie tyran- 
nide fortiter oppugnatd, cam tamen, que titulo refor- 
mate gaiflebat, uſque adeo haud repurgatam cenſebat, 
quin is adbuc etiamnum laboraret erroribus, ve- 
ritati, pietatique Chriſtiane adverſantibus. Pre ceteris 
autem male ipſum habuit, quod a pleriſque Eccleſiæ bu- 


Jus paſteribus traderetur dogma illud de abſoluto divine 


Elefionis & Reprobationis decreto, prout a ſcholz Gene- 


wenſis doftoribus celeberrimis paſſim defenſum fuerat (14). (14) Branet, 
He thought himſelf obliged to oppoſe this 8 Ht Vit. J @:%. 
converiation and writing as much as poſlible ; and by As, 1» 39. 


Cecc 


(e) Idem, pag · 
SGellius Snecanus, a Miniſter of great | | 
fame ſentiments with himſelf, by reading his T/agoge in ix Caput ad Romana; which in- 
duced him to ſend that Miniſter in a letter an AHnalyſs of the fame chapter; The year 


following 


RIM 


* 0 nf © In 

che Romans expoſed him to 

| in a new — on account of his | 

The year following he was appointed to reform the ' 
, he drew up a ſcheme of Laws to be obſerved by the maſters 

as well as ſcholars, which were highly approved of (e). 


EE ae 


lieation of the ot 


In 1596 he” diſcovered; that 


learning in Frieſland, was for the moſt part of the 


he had a converſation with Francis Junius concerning the Fall, and other points 


which are connected with it [E]. He defired Ikewile the afliftarice of Utenbogafd, in 


that means he "to open a large field of contro- 
verſy to 8. in n who main- 
tained that ſcheme. There had likewiſe been a warm 
diſpute held about ten years before upon this and other 
ſubjects of that nature, between him and Arnoldus 
Cornelii and Reiner Donteklok, Miniſters of Delft, 
which diſpute was appointed by the States of Holland 
hemſelves. This conduct of Coornhert expoſed him 
to the ſevereſt imputations of Hereſy, Libertmiſm, and 
many other crimes of that kind, and he became the 
object of the reſentments of all thoſe, who pretended 
a zeal for the reformed religion. 'The Sy of Am- 
ſterdam therefore, that they might not be thought want- 
ing in their duty, deſired Arminius to engage in 
confutation of Coornhert, and to write an anſwer to 
his Books. But he was prevented from executing this 
deſire of theirs, not ſo much by want of inclination 
in himſelf, as by an incident, which happened at that 
very time. For the Miniſters of Delft, who were to 
attack Coornhert, that they might the better defend their 
own opinion concerning the abſolute decrees | 
the objection of their an 4 a = 
that fuch decrees made fin as well as miſery necę 
and 3 and Ag that God muſt ed 
be the Author of fin, thought proper to recede a li 
from the uſual track of the r 
to remove the difficulty by fixing upon ay me- 
thod. For tho' they agreed with thoſe 3 in af⸗ 
firming, that divine Predeſtination was the antecedent, 
abſolute, and inevitable decree of God concerning the 
ſalvation or damnation of mankind e 
to their obedience or diſobedience ; yet they in 
this, that while Beza and rs repreſent 
not conſidered as fallen or even as created, as the 
object of the divine decrees ; the Miniſters of Delft on the 
other hand made this peremptory decree ſubordinate to 
the creation and fall of mankind. They ſubmitted their 
opinion therefore to the judgment of the learned in a 
Book, intitled, 4 4 
Beza and Calvin in the. treatiſe concerning Predeſtina- 
tion upon the IXth Chapter of the Epiftle to the Romans. 
This piece, which contained ſeveral difficulties, with 
which the rigid doctrine of the Divines of Geneva 
ſeemed to be embarraſſed, was ee by the 26- 
niſters of Delft to Martin Lydius, profeſſor of Divinity 
at Franeker. He, notwithſtanding his inclination, and 
even promiſe to return an anſwer to the Authors of 
this piece, yet choſe rather to apply himſelf to Armi- 
nius, and deſired him by letters to undertake the vindi- 
cation of Beza's doctrine, and to clear the way to a 
anſwer to Coornhert. At firſt, Arminius ſeemed 
inclined to agree to his requeſt ; but when he came to 
examine the ſubject, and had conſidered. the ar 
on both _ * Fend ſuch inextricable difficulties 
attending both the Hypotheſes concerning the abſolute 
decrees 5 Predeſtination, that he began - doubt what 
mp to a 2 In ſhort, the more he re- 
upon jections 0 againſt the doctrine of 
Calvin and Beza, the more was inclined to that 
fide of the queſtion, Which he before had undertaken 
to confute. He thought it his duty therefore to break 
off his former deſign of a confutation, and to ap- 
Ply all the time, which he had remaining from the diſ- 
charge of his function, to an accurate enquiry into this 
doctrine by reading the holy ſcriptures, and the writ- 
1 of the ancient and ED Divines upon that ſub- 
Imo vero, quo magis hoc ſaxum walveret, momen- 
taque rationum, que contra Calvini Bezague ſenteniiam 
proferrentur, per penderet eo plus ſibi diſicultatis chor tum ſen- 
fit ad eas ſolide reſpondendi, ingus cam ſe maxim opinionem 
deferri, quam prima fronte oppugnandam ſuſceperat. 


. 


the firmed 


others repreſented man, ad 


vſaver to certain arguments of 


. Bone 8 zie Hare folitus,' quidgutm 
— 


- 


Quoc 


ageret prirter cium lgiliu divine werilati: 4 
aut temers ſaſe buic aut illl d bor ſententia apponerets 


ante omnia in animum induxit eapte huyus refutationit 
filium abrumpere, & quicquid ip ab ordinaria „ 
& publicit concionibus temporis, id omi penitiori hu jus 
doctrinæ ſcrutationi legendiſque, juxta ſacrd wvolumina, 
veterum pariter ac recentiorum Dottorum de hoc argu- 
e ſcriptis impendere (15). 1 
I Hrs Expofition Fl the 11h Chapter of the . 
to the Romans expoſed him to very ſevere reproaches from 
his brethren.) Having accurately examined the Apo- 
Rte's manner of reaſoning in that chapter, and con- 
SOON. 1 3 . of 
artin Bucer and others, i taught, th; 
St. Paul did not ſpeak. in 99 of Ag 
be then was, nor of man as e Goſpel Grac 
but that he aſſumed the perſan of a man under 1 
Law, in whom the Moſaic Law had dane its part; 
who therefore being brought. to a ſtate of contrition 
ed the Holy Spirit becauſe of fin, and convinced of 
the inſufficiency, of the Law to obtain ſalvation, ſought 
or a Redeemer, and was not yet regenerate, but in 
next degree to regeneration. ving explained 
the paſlage of St. Paul in this manner, tho without 
combating the oppoſite opinion in the leaſt, be fell under 
the ſevereſt cenfures. He was accuſed of Pelagianiſm, be- 


$S to an u 


Upon this account he was cited be- 
and ] had ſeveral diſputes with the Mi- 
niſters, who endeavoured. to reclaim him from his 


. „ H. * 

in a new controverſy on accowit 
plication of the Uh chapter of T. wid, 
that this chapter was gen nſider d by the reformed 


ſerted, that the Apoſtle in that chapter pro the ſub- 
jeft, which he had laid. 


from the common one, and entirely omitted. ſeveral of 
the crude . notions, which {ome perſons have drawn 
from that chapter, the greateſt pait of the Miniſters 
began to murmur againſt him, eſpecially as they 
found that his reputation encreaſed among the Lu- 
therans, Mennonites, and others, who were averſe to 
the rigid: doctrine of abſolute Decrees. This occaſion- 
ed a conteſt between him and the Members of the Sy- 
nod, wherein the latter behaved in a manner very 


unſuitable-to the principles of Chriſtian Charity (17). (17) dem, pag 
LEJ Had a converſation with Francis Junius can 755%, 


cerning the Fall and other paint, which are connected 
with it.] He paid a viſit to that Profeſſor at Leyden, 
and en in a free converſation with him about 
the Cauſes of the Fall of our firſt Parents, and the 
Manner, Contingency, and Neceſſity of it. He took 

I occaſion 


s 7 (15) Idem, 
77 le 43, 44, 8 


(16) Idem, pag. 
Ex- 48, 49, 50. 


97» 98* 


which 

N of Gat ape us ſed to him ſe- 
veral doubts and difficulties wi ut a. to the Provi- 
dence and infinite Preſcience of the Deity ; and this 
queſtion was particularly moved, how, upon the ſup- 


* ; 
Ut 
Li 
4 

3 

4 

: 

: 

: 


cheleſs voluntarily fall, and be ſaid to have been ma- 
ſter of his own actions: Que ado, ffante immobili 


buunt, decreto, homo — 5 pw | 5. 
rum actummm fuiſſe predicart queat (18). 
Junius RA theſe rr Ree and many others of 


and Midas in compariſon 
ights, which he had obtained wi 

of Providence and Predeſtination, 
he Had been in the moſt anxious doubt for ſeven 


before. Finding : 
Divine was of the ſame opinion with himſelf concern- 
ing thoſe points, and that this converſation had ſuc- 


8 
L 
8 
F 


ceeded agreeably to his wiſhes, he took the opportunity 
- Predeſtination, not ſo much with. a 


Taj 
11115 
1422455 


ſwer to this piece of his, which, Arminius obſerves, 


was full of piety, and brotherly charity. 
However it did not ſatisſy our Divine, when. he had 
examined it with 3 n; for he found, that Ju- 
nius had endeav by his own explanation of the 


words of the Authors in queſtion to ſorm one hy potheſis upon 


from ſeveral others, tho' contrary to the real ſentiments 
of thoſe, who maintained each of them. Arminius de- 


therefore to break: off this conference, and w 
upon that ſubject for the _ it, 


no more 
But finding afterwards, that this Epiſtolary 
tween them had been ſhewn by Junius hi to one 
of the Students, who lodged at his houſe, and that it 
had been tranſcribed by him, and was become com- 
Jax the other ney. DSP a x tort 

upbraided him very ſmartly with being 
— W. he was induced to ute this 
Diſpute. He drew up therefore à Reply, at the end 
of which he declared, that be had obje&ed theſe confi- 
derations to Funius, not fo much with a defign of cots 


8 


reaeret, 


fiting him, at of obtaining @ fall explitation of his 
meaning, | by <which he might receive ſatisfattiom it this 
1525 and his mind might be cleared from its doubts. 

e added, that he prayed to God, that if he had 
written any thing contrary to truth, that he would 
pardon it, and him the truth; but if he had 
advanced any thing agreeable to truth, that he would 
confirm him in it, and influence Junius to aſſent to 
it, - that by his means the truth might receive the 
1 i ſanction, and be propagated e day more. 

e Deum' orare, fi quid ſeripfyſet voritati tontrarium, 
ut” ip condonaret, & weritatem commomſtraret ; fin 
verd; aliquid weritati confentanour  protulifſet , ut 
in e ipſum confirmaret , z; ii ad ſentientem 

per ipſum veritati es major, anAoritas 
indies N „ eaque magis ac magic propagari paſſet. 
But Junius never replied to theſe conſiderations of Ar- 
minius, who enlarged them very much after the death 


of the former (19)- * | 
TI Defired likewiſe the; affftance of Urenbogard in 
examining. theſe diffiewlt queſtions.) He tells him in a 


letter, which he- wrote to him the 19th of 
1597, that he ought to.endeavour to find out ſuch 
in defence of the truth, as are ſolid, in 


(19) Idem, pat. 
98-105. 


to confirm it, and plain, in order that it may 


be diſcovered: by thoſe, who oppoſe it out of a ſun- 
picky of mind and from the dictates of their con- 

ience 3. among whom, ſays be, I profeſs myſelf to be 
one wherever I deviate from the truth. But I cannot 
but: wonder, continues he, at the preſumption of ſome 


men, who ſligmatize whatever does, nat- ſuit their own 


ny of thinking with the name of Hereſy, while they 
themſehues will ſcarce take the trouble of examining the 
contraverted points, and tho they. were willing, yet bave 
not the proper abilities ſor it, becauſe they are mt ma- 
fert of the Ul nr Yon #0. judge of queſtions of ſuch 


great moment. „ even that of Divinity, as. far as 
it relates to the! accurate nx. of contreverfies of 
this kind, is funk into a deep wwell, from- <ubence it can- 


not be drawn up without prodigious {abgur. This oh/er- 
vation is ſo true in that point, auhich aus are treating 
of that be, hn dni.it, cares immediate by it, tha 

never reflected ſeriouſly upon that ſubjet. I wiſh, that 
Gad would at 7 to 


wvouckſaf ve the e 
the. truth, ph eaſe and Nadin of my — 4 


1 ould: greatly exult 


| the diſcrvery of it, as if 1 
had found: the moſt 


E treaſure, and I ſhall own 


ogt- 
accura- 


(20) Idem, pag» 
n of the Church at 105108. 


wp — 


oil ow artnendtid. 
* 


— 


121—129. 


* 


(+) ldem, pag. 


197, 198. 


who 


his concerning the Divinity 'of the' Son [7]. 


and confirming it by ſolid reaſons. 


da | 
CT. * 1 #: f 


that the Miniſters ſhould ſubſcribe the conſeſſion and ratethiſm every year. In 1601 
peſtilential diſeaſe raged/at Amſterdam, during which he acted with tlie greateſt reſblutibn 
855 itnaginable in afſiſting the poor, and comforting the fick under the moſt 
(x) Hen, pat: henfions C). 


idable appre- 


Lucas Trelcatius and Francis Junius dying of this diſeaſe at Leyden, the 


Curators: of that Univerſity determined upon our Divine for the Profefforſhip of Divinity, 
which at laſt with great difficulty he obtained. He began is Lectures with three elegant Ora- 


tions, the firſt of the Objeft of Divinity, the ſecond of the Author and End of it, and the third of 


tho Certain of it + Qlthen pacraded t19:13n qapaluion ;of che; Prophes Jogah (6)... Le 


endeavoured to reform the method of teaching Divinity .\ 
began his perſecutions of him, which continued till Arminius's 
But the reputation of the latter was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that he was conltantly at- 


feſſor of Divinity, ſoon 
death. 


H]. Gomarus, the other Pro- 


tended by a very large audience, who admired the ſtrength of argument and ſolid learn- 


diſagreement in religion, and propo 


* 
* 


1 eee . 3. 03% | perl 7s! 
lay in his power, by teaching the truth as far as it 
was known to him, by enquiring after what was yet 
concealed from him, and by engaging in a more ac- 
curate examination of what he had already diſcovered, 
anc is, Aays he, 
I in filence and hope ; "thi I am in the mtan. while 
'expoſed to the unſeaſonahle ar and almoſt intolerable 
pa ſtiom of ſome perſons, till God all reſcur m from this 
wrenſineſs, or give them the ſpirit of diſcroti ani pri- 
dence, which may temper and 
think 1 have the. greateſt reaſon imaginable n aſcribe 


20 them a xeal -wwithoit knowledge. * © 9 ö 
n that 


'<<. that they ure ſollicitous about nothing leſs 

„ which their duty obliges them to, the greateſt part 
« of Which conſilts in-the iry after truth. This 
ig occafioned by their opinion and perſuaſion, that 
% they are already maſters of the truth; which pre- 
<< judice is fo n - Agnes that rar will 
d not ſcruple to paſs moſt peremptory judgment 
* 4 * the moſt difficult points, which 


% they never thought of before, to the great in- 


convenience of the Church of Chriſt, and the cer. 
< tain injury of truth.“ Quad autem zelum illis tri- 


bus abſyue ſtientia, tauſam mihi habere vi deur juſt igt. in 


mam. Video enim illos nibil minus agere, quam quod 
er officio tenentur, cujus pars vel * in inguiſitione 
werttatti eff pofita: Hujus autem rei cauſa illis eff opi- 
Tio & \perfaaſio de veritate acquifita, que in monnallis 
ita oft potent, ut ex tempore de quavis re, etiam - dif- 
cillimd & nunquam illis anten perpensa, ſententiam di- 


421) Idem, pag. rere peremptoriam aufint, agno fane Eccleſiæ Chriftia- 
114, 115, 116, 1 malo & weritatis' certo 'detrimiento (217. 


117 


——— ZN —˙¹¹ a 


H] He endeavoured to reform the method of teachi 

' Divinity.) As ſoon as he was ſettled in his Profet- 
ſorſhip, he found that the minds of the young Stu- 
dents had been perplexed with a multitude of uſeleſs and 
impertinent queſtions ; and that while the genuine doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity were neglected, they were put 
upon hunting after a variety of knotty and abſtruſe 

ww problems. He therefore conſulted with 
his collegues, what method was proper to be taken to 
ſtop this ing evil, and to recover the ancient and 
ſolid way of ſtudying Divinity. His chief taſk was 
to remove as much as - poſhble - that prodigious load 
of ſcholaſtick queſtions and aſſertions, which before 
. their ſtudies, and to inculcate- upon his Scho- 


lars that divine ſcheme of doctrines, which is to be 


drawn out of the Scriptures themſelves, and which is 
abſolutely and ſolely deſigned to inſtruct men in the 
way to true happineſs." Cæterd cum in ipſis initi mu- 
neris veſtibulis ſatis tus ani madverierer, juvenile 
animos inutilium multurum gui ceſt iomum dumotis ſeſe im- 
plicare, & negle&44 cœleſtis veritatis norms," ſpinoſa 
gucdam theoremata & problemata ſoctari, communicate 
cum collegis conſilio, ghſcenti huic. malo obſlandumucen- 
ſuit, priſcumque illud & maſculum ſtudendi genus _reve- 
candum. Quapropter nibhil prius habuit, quam ut, re- 
ſectis { quantum in iþſo )- ſpinofis quaflionibus & ingenti 
ſcholaſticarum aſſertiomum pondere, divinam illam diſci- 
pulis ſapientiam inculcaret; ' que ex puriſſimis ſacri co- 
aicis fontibus: petita, unicegus comparata efſet ad vitam 


erate their tal. I Jett 


which he ſhewed in all his Lectures. This expoſed him to the envy of his brethren, 
treated him with all the outrage, that a contratted bigotted ſpirit cbuld prompt them 
to. When he laid down, the office of ReFor Magnificus of the Univerſity, he ptonovn- 
ced an Oration de diſſidio Religionis,..in, which he eamined, into the nature and effects of 
ſed the remedies * | | 

quences of it (i). The fame year he was involved in a new conteſt by. a diſputation-of C, 
In 1607 the publiſhing of 45 Catechiſm A 


to prevent the ill conſe- 


Goudg 
bene beategue tranſigendam. The principal aim of all 
his pablick and private labours 15 ta gain this uſe- 
ful point; but he met with great difficulties in the exe 
cution of it on account of the -envy;- which be was 
expoſed to from ſome perſons, and the ſuſpicion of he. 
terodoxy, which ſeveral of the Miniſters raiſed agai 
him among his collegues (22 ». | 


de at upon this - ſub. 
„and undertaking himſelf the defence of the com- 
mon and orthodox opinion upon this important que- 


Happening to preſide at a Diſputation 


; contrary to the Scripture and orthodox 
Antiquity. The Student defended his opinion very 
reſolutely; and boldly aſſerted, that this word in the 


fident in this aſſertion, becauſe he was ſupported 'by 


Luke Trelcatius, who in his Common Places juſt be- 
fore publiſhed, had advanced this hypoth 
ing e Ii. Arminius replied to this, that this 
opinion was a novel one, and unknown to the anci- 
ent Greek and Latin Churches. That the ancients 
always affirmed, that the Divinity of the Son was de- 
rived from the Father by an eternal generation. That 
this notion laboured under very great difficulties. That 
not only . Sabellianiſm would flo. from it, ſince 
the Son was ſubſtituted in the place of the 
Father, as his Eſſence was underived from any 
other 3 but a way would be opened for Tritheiſm, 
and as many Gods mult be fuppoſed, as there were 
collateral perſons. In ſhort, that to be poſſeſſed of 
an underived Divinity was con to the definition 
of. the Son, and that no attribute could be aſcribed to 
any Being. which is contrary to the definition of it. 


Arminius was the more ſanguine in oppoſing theſe 


innovations in doctrines, becauſe he obſerved, that Go- 
marus himſelf had attacked Trelcatius's notions both 
in public and private. However this expoſed our 
Divine to the molt malicious ſuggeſtions, that he was 
heterodox with regard to the Trinity and the Di- 
vinity of the Son. And theſe calumnies were en- 
crealed by a diſputation, which he held concerning 


\ the 


| | 4 off (22) Idem, ry 
I 4 Diffutation concerning the Divinity of the Gr.] 205, 205. 


Lem, pos; 
e 


tem. 1606. 
Brandt, p- 
294 

(26) Date 
Sept. 161: 
publiſhed 
the Epil. 
page 327» 
Brandt, P 


27 ad Artic. regard to the 


— 


Gouda gave 


— 


the Perſon of Chriſt, and by his explaining ſometimes 
in a different manner thoſe paſſages of the Old and 
New Teſtament, which were commonly applied to 
prove the Conſubſtantiality or Coeſſentiality of the 
Trinity (23). He deſended himſelf extremely well 
againſt theſe imputations ; and he declares himſelf, 
that almoſt every perſon, who knew him, knew 
with what caution and fcr of conſcience he 
treated of the ſublime Doctrine of the Trinity of Per- 
ſons. How little ond I am, ſays he, of inventing necu 
phraſes and expreſſions umme to the Seriptures and 
orthodox Antiquity, or of uſing thoſe, which baue been 
invented by athers, appears - from my whole method of 
teaching. And my auditors will teftify how ready 1 
am to bear with thoſe ho expreſs themſebves in a dif- 
ferent manner, Fg their meaning be but (z4). With 

uſpicion of Socinianiſm, he declared, 
that he r. fo far from being guilty of it, that he 
was confident, that if the Synad would give him a fa- 
vourable hearing, he could propoſe fome arguments, which 
would have a great effect in confating the Socimi ant, or 


occaſion” to another warm diſpute 
cellent letter to the Embaſſador of the Elector 
gard to the conteſts about religion, in which he was enga 
likewiſe obliged to juſtify himſelf againſt the im 
cauſe of Popery AA. The ſame year he gave à ful 


- 


u The year following be wroi an ox: 
Palatine, to vindicate His conduct With re. 


” ged [Z] He found himſelf 
putation of endeavouring to advance the 
eee 


1 . : FEW 
— - " 1 ·%t . | his. 
# % * 6 » b# 4 oy i 


[L] Wrote a ertellim Harter 1 the Embaſſador of 
the Bletof Palatine to vindicerte his conduct with regard 
to the toiite/ty about religion, in which he was engaged] 
At the cloſe” of | this letter, he tells the Embaffador, 


that he wiſhes' he could obtain this favour of his bre- 


thren;” that they would àt laſt believe him to be ac- 
tuated' by ſome conſcience towards God, which Chri- 
ſtian charity would certainty oblige them to, if they 
_ — der the _— of 15 For what intereſt 
"he propoſe to himſelf, by beginning a difpute 
out of mere wantonneſs of 170 and 5 W 2 
ſchiſm in the Church of Chriſt, of which he profeſſed 
himſelf, by the Grace of God and Chriſt; a member? 
If they —_— him influenced to it by ambition and 
avarice, they were ſtrangers to his character. The 
latter he declares himſelf averſe to, tho' he might have 
ſome pretext to excuſe or palliate it. As for ambi- 
tion, Re had no other, than to ſeek after truth in the 
ipt and when he had found it, to defend it calm 
ly, and without contention; or endeavotiring to preſcribe 
to others. His only view was to be inftramental in 


at leaſt in ſalving - their- objefions (25). It appears the falvation of fouls, and to obtain a good charat᷑ter 
likewiſe from a letter of Janus Narfus, who was his in the Church; which he hoped- by long patience at 
4 1606. a ſcholar, to J. Sandius (26), that not long after this he laſt to gain, tho" at preſent he was treated with the ut- 


2 b. 293» undertook a publick and elaborate contatation of ſe- 
' veral of the chief opinions of Socinus, and eſpecially 

2 ed 

(2%) 1612. ans Of his Book: de Serauatore-- ' 

publiſhed among [K] We publiſhing of the Catechiſm of Gouda game 

the Epil. El oceafion to another warm di ſpurr.] This Catechiſm was 

dee drawn up by the Miniſters of Gouda, in order to ſee 


moſt ſeverity by his brethren.” He wiſhes, that they 
would agree with him upon a ſerious and pdcific con- 
ference upon religion; in which he promiſes to ſhew 
that moderation and love for truth arid peace, which 


25. 32). becomes a ſervant of Chriſt. In the mean while he 


whether the Magiſtrates would introduce it into the 
common ſchools in the room of the Palatine Catechiſm, 
which they thought contained queſtions too abſtruſe, 
and expreſſed in very ambiguous terms. As ſoon as 
this Catechiſm of Gouda was publiſhed, it met with 
very different judgments. - Arminius's friends recom- 
mended it, partly becauſe the Authors of it, tho' in 
the general diſpoſition of it, they had followed that 
of the Palatinate, yet had introduced nothing contrary 
to the Chriſtian doQtrine; and partly becauſe it cut off 
all occaſion for difficult and diſputable opinions, and 
ſhewed every where a true, primitive, Chriſtian ſimpli- 
city, and repreſented the points of faith in a few words, 
and thoſe taken exactly from ſcripture: Quad ſeriptum 
hac Mino quibuſois Hd ſputabilibus digmatibus anſam 
prefeindens, fpiranſque primæwam Chriſftianitatis fimpli- 
citatem, credenda paicis, nec atits vocibus, quas 
diuina paging pre feriberet, cumplecteretur. Bur the op- 
polite party immediately condemn'd it, and urged, that 
there was no opinion ſo monſtrous and ſhocking, but 
might be concealed under ſuch general terms. That 
the ſimplicity of the farms of faith was proper for the 
primitive ages, when the evils then unknown wanted 
no remedies; but afterwards, when errors encreaſed, 
ſuch forms and expreſſions were to be made + uſe of, 
as would force. the latent Heretics out of their receſſes 
and ſubterfuges. At wero: exorti flatim em altero ag- 
mine, qui id ip/um: publice damnarent ac deteflarentur, 
nec ullum dicerent tam horrende opinionis' portontum, quod 
perbis tam generalibus non velaretur. Convenifſt primis 
temporibus ſimplicitatem, cum ignota adhuc mala reme- 
dits non indigerunt ; poſtea autem, increſcentibus error- 
or concifiendas fuiſe loquendi formulas, que devios 

tebris ſuis excuterent. They objected that in this Ca- 
techiſm the SED of the Chriſtian faith were ſup- 
preſſed or omitted; it gave an opportunity to ever) 
one, who would aſſect innovations — — . 
himſelf would readily fubſcribe to it. 80 that what 
one party affirmed' to be agreeable to truth, the other 
exclaimed againſt as the covert for Heretics 5 and what 
one called liberty, the other repreſented as the means 
of confuſion. Arminius was accuſed by Reiner Dan- 
teklok of having a ſhare in this Catechiſm ; but tho? 
be did not very much oppoſe | 
afterwards confeſſed; that the Miniſters of Gouda had 
conſulted him before, and that he had agreed to their 
reaſons for printing it, yet he had no manner of ſhare 
p- In the compoſition of it (27). 0 


You. II. 


the publiſhing of it, and 


defires, that his brethren would let him reſt undiſturb- 
ed, as he does them. He demands only a fair and 
equitable trial, without prejudice or partiality. He 
refuſes not to t himſelf to the examination of 
any aſſembly of Miniſters, whether great or ſmall, 
whether natives or foreigners, ſo that the civil Ma- 
iſtrate would but take care to regalate the conduct of 
it, and put them under the ſame conditions as himſelf, 
ſince he was weary of anſwering particularly all the 
new calumnies 2 againſt him. In chis re- 
«« ſpect, ſays he, I act very differently from Heretics, 
«© who have either avoided all Eccleſtaſtical Aﬀemblies, 
“ or endeavoured to obtain the victory by the number 
« of their followers.” Hac ſane parte hereticorum fur 
diſimilii, qui aut conventus Ectlefinſticos refugerunt, aut 
hoe” effecerunt, ut aſſeclarum numero fidere, & certam 
uittoriam- expectare pofſent (28). 
L 7 juftify bimfelf againſt the imputation 
da din to advance the cauſe Popery.] There had 
been a rumour propagated, that the Pope had written 
kind letters' to our Divine and Uten , and defired 
them upon the ' promiſe of a conſiderable penſion to 


advocate the cauſe of the Church of Rome (29). To (29) idem, pag, 


obviate theſe calumnies. Arminius publiſhed ſeveral 
learned Theſes concerning Idolatry, to which he added 
this corollary, that © the Pope of Rome was an Idol, 
«© and that thoſe, who regard him for 1 room 
«© to be, are in fact Idolaters. Pontificem Romanum 
ee Idolum, & qui. illum pro eo habent, quem ſe vendi- 
tar; co ipſo Tdolelatras eſe. He publiſhed likewife other 
propoſitions, in which he maintained that the Reformed 
Churthes had not made a ſchifm from the Church of 
Rome; but that they had acted Foa in reſuſing to 
have any communion with it; Eccleſas Reformatas 
a Romanenff ſeceſſronem mn ftriſſe, eaſque ref? facere, 
= fidei cultuſque Di vini communioners cum ed habere 


profiteri detrectant. Not long after this, he "5 Ba 


ed publickly concerning the Pope, and fixed upon him 
the ſtrongeſt terms of infliny. Publice quogur diſpu- 
tavit de Pontifice Romano, defendens illum eſſt adulterum 


& lenonem Eccliſiæ, Pſcudb- Prophetam & caudam Dra- 
ces, ' Dei H Chrifti adverſarium, Antichriflum, ſer- 
war matum, qui conſervos ſuos wverberat, Epiſcopi no- 
mine indignem, Ecclefie diſtructorem & vaſtatorem. But 
all theſe declarations of his could not fuppreſs the ſuſ- 
picions, which were raiſed againſt him by ſome perſons. 
A certain perſon wrote a letter into Germany, wherein 
he mentioned in an imperſe& manner the title of his 
Theſes concerning the diviſion of the Proteſtants from 


the 
D d d d 


(28) Idem, pag. 
Fen- 341—346+ 
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his ſentiments with 
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the Church of Rome, that foreigners might imagine 
Arminius to be inclined to 2 And one 
of the Preachers at Amſterdam abuſed him publicly 
as a man who held many groſs errors, and eſteemed 
the Pope a member of the body of Chriſt, . which doc- 
trine he exclaimed, N that —_ 
ral per of refleftion bad ed, that ever ſince 

Row A egun to defend it, the publitk affairs 
declined, aud ſeveral of .the beft. fartified cities *were taken 
2 enemy. This calumny was followed by another, 
that he had, perſuaded a great many s to turn 
Papiſts, and given occaſion to ſome Politicians of ſhew- 
ing leſs zeal — before, in their refuſing the Roman Ca- 
tholics the exerciſe of 1 He was obliged 


therefore to declare in writing his innocence with re- 


| thoſe as app icularly ſrom a 
ſpect to thoſe charges MIT ou rly 


letter of his to Sebaſti upon this ſubject: 
wherein he. declares, that he did not eſteem the Fope 
a member of the body of Chriſt; but conſidered him 
as an obſtinate enemy, a ſacrilegious perſon, a blaſ- 
phemer, a tyrant, and a moſt violent uſurper of an 
unjuſt dominion over the Church, as the man of fin, 
the ſon of perdition, &c. *© I mean, ſays he, ſuch 
„ a Pope, as acts in the uſual manner. But if an 
«© Hadrian of Utretcht, who is raiſed to that See with- 
«« out any intrigue or ſollicitation, endeavours a 'refor- 
© mation of the Church, and begins it with the Pope 
„ himſelf, and the Roman See and Court, and aſſumes 
„ to himſelf nothing but the name and authority of 
<< a Biſhop, tho' he challenges the principal place a- 
«© mong the other Biſhops agreeably to the ancient 


« conſtitutions of the Church; I would not venture 


% to call him by thoſe names; ſince I cannot per- 
« ſuade. myſelf chat he is an ill man, whom the de- 
«« fenders of Antichriſtianiſm and the court of Rome 
% hated ſo extremely as to take. his life away. For 
„it is thought, that he was poiſoned by thoſe who 
«« were jealous leſt he 'ſhould attempt a Reformation 
« of the Church, and eſpecially of the Court of Rome,” 
At fi quis Adrianus LUltrajectinus, ad Pontificatum citra 
Ambitum evefus, reformationem moliatur KEcelefie, S 
ab ipſo Pontifice & Pontificatu,. Curiaque Romand exor- 
dium faciat, fibigue nibil aliud quam Epijeapi nomen & 
authoritatem uſurpet, quam quam inter reliquos principem 
lacum 1 N Cd we Ecelefie, — 
i/tis nominibus adpellare non audiam; quia quem Sa- 
tellites Antichriftianiſmi, & Curia Romana inviſum 
habet ade, wut vitam ifs eripiat, hunc ego peſſumum 
efſe mihi perſuadere non poſſum. Creditur autem venena 
ſublatus ee ab its, qui Reformationem Ecclefie & pre- 
fertim Curie Romans ab ill futuram metuebant. 
„But I ſuppoſe, continues he, and I think it can be 
«« proyed with great probability from ſcripture, that 
A Reformation is not to be expected from a perſon; 
Who is raiſed to the See of Rome; and that if any one 
«« ſuffer himſelf to be raiſed to it with that hope, he 
«« will certainly incur the danger of death or baniſhment, 
« God himſelf even ordering affairs in that manner. 
« However this will be abclified at the glorious. com- 
ing of Chriſt, and the Reformation foretold will 
come to paſs by means of the tion. of the na- 
« tions from Babylon, which Babylon ſhall not be de- 
«« ſtitute of its head, But if that Preacher imagines, 
«« that becauſe I believe, that God has not given a 
pill of divorce to the Church, over which the Pope 
«« preſides, it therefore follows, that I acknowledge 
the Pope as a member of the Church, he ſhews, that 
he cannot diſtinguiſh between thoſe, who are ſeduc'd 
and ſuffer the tyranny, and the falſe Prophet and 
„Tyrant himſelf, who deprives himſelf of the cha- 
<< rafter of a member of the Church, when he pre- 
ſumes to call himſelf the head of it, and excom- 
<© *municates or conſiders as excommunicated all thoſe, 
«« who will not acknowledge him for the head,” By 
this anſwer he thought he had ſufficiently juſtified him- 
ſelf, and at the ſame time anſwered the calumnies of 
thoſe, who had accuſed him of ſaying, that the fourth 


volume of Bellarmin's works was unanſwerable. But 


tho” he never ſpoke thoſe words, yet he owned, that 
had often mn 15 ſee a more ig 8 than 
appeared, of the arguments which Cardinal 
had drawn from the lain. of ſome of the Reformed 
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to the controverted points, which he concluded in a manner ex- 
actly conformable to the principles of Chriſtian charity and moderation NJ. He died 


with 


& +. 2 2s 
: 
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Writers to ſhew; that they made God the Author of 
a 


the fins, which were committed. Beſides, he thought 
that even Conrade Vorſtius, who had gained a great 
reputation by his writings againſt Popery, had not done 


ſafheient juſtice to the Proteſtant cauſe, by his anſwer” 


to the Theſes: of ' the Feſuiti concerning the faith of the 
Followers of Ce? To was of . — 
that it is much more expedient, to reject the autho- 
rity of ſome Divines of the Reſormed Church, and to 
declare expreſly, - that the notions of ERS 
were not to be imputed to the Proteſtant Churches in 


general; and that it might eafily be recriminated up- 


on Bellarmin, that there were many of the School 


Divines and others among the Roman Catholics, 
from whoſe writings the ſame conſequences might be 
drawn (30). % 5 


principles of Chriftian charity and modrration.] He re- 
turns the States his acknowledgments for their favou- 
rable attention to him; and aſſures them, that he was 
ready to agree to a friendly conference with his brethren 
upon theſe and all other points of controverſy, which 
might ariſe, at any time or in any place that their High 
Mightiveſſes might think And I promiſe, 
« ſays — & all To con to _ myſelf” 
«« gentle and tractable, ly pr to learn my- 
«« {elf as to dictate to — Fes as in 2 
which are to be diſcuſſed, it is neceflary to enquire 
*« firſt, whether the queſtion in debate be true or not, 
and then whether it be neceſſary to be believed in 
order to falvation, I proteſt in the moſt ſolemn 
«© manner, that I will not my brethren, 
who are of a different opinion, the belief of any 
article, tho” I can prove it to be agreeable to the 
Word of God by: the moſt folid arguments, unleſs 
LJ can clearly prove from the Scriptures, with the 
* {ame evidence with which I have the truth of 
it, that it is likewiſe neceſſary to ſalvation, that every 
+« Chriſtian” ſhould believe it in that manner. If my 
««. brethren are ready to do the ſame, I am of opi- 
nion, that no controverſy or ſchiſm will eaſily riſe 
«© between us.” | Preterea cum de omnibus, que di 
cutienda  fint, dogmatibus primum inquirendum veniat 
on illud, de quo queaſtio inftituitur, —_— deinde an 
neceſſarium ad ſalutem creditu cenfſeri debeat, equi dem 
fantte pollictor <xeveoque, nullum me articulum, ut ut eum 
ſelidiſimis argumentis verbo divino conſentaneum eſſe 
averim, fratribus meis aliter ſentientibus obtruſu- 


rum ad credendum, niſi clar# ex verbo Dei probem, ac 


quidem æqusò clarè ac veritatem adfiruxi ; ſimul etiam 
u Me ad ſalutem, ut quiſque Chriſtiamus id ita 
credat. Idem fi parati erunt frutrer mei facire, | haud 
facile, mea quidem arbitratu, '\ controverfiaa aut 4 25 
ma aliguod inter nos exiſturum gt. d to 
this, continues he, in order to remove all ſuſpicion 
concerning myſelf. from this honourable Aſſembly, 
* now employed about affairs of the utmoſt import - 
ance, upon which the ſafety of our Country and 
the Reformed Churches depend, that they muſt be 
* numerous and grievous errors, which I will not 
* bear with in my brethren, ſince I have no right to 
* claim an authority over the faith of another per- 
«« ſon, but am only a ſervant to thoſe, who believe, 
in order that the knowledge of the truth, and piety, 
peace, 1 in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt may grow 
in them. If my brethren are of a different opi- 
nion, and think that I ought not to be tolerated, 
or to enjoy any place among them, I hope not- 
«« withſtanding, that no ſchiſm will be raifed by me; 
*« ſince there are too many ſchiſms already among 
« Chriſtians, which is a melancholy conſideration ; 
and therefore every one ought rather to endeavour 
** to the utmoſt of his power, that they may be leſſen'd 


and extinguiſhed. In this caſe I will ſupport my 


mind with patience, and readily quit my function, 
„ (tho* I ſhall endeavour to promote the intereſt of 
„common Chriſtianity, as long as God ſhall pro- 
« long my life;) being mi of that ſaying, 
„% ENOUGH Has BEEN GIVEN/ TO THE CHURCH, 
© AND ENOUGH TO MY CounTRY.” Quod fi m- 
muſs mais aliter wideatur, ipſi que me non ferendum, 
ullumve inter eos locum tribuendum cenſeant, per me la- 

; men 


(30) Idem, Par. 
M Concluded in a manner exattly conformable to the 376-383. 


(41) Idem, 
385, 387, 
3 
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with "the ſtrongeſt ſendiments of piety and reſignation IO]. Dominic Baudius ang Hugs 
Grotius wrote each of them a Poem upon his death; and Daniel Heinſſus did the ſame, 
but his Poem was aſtefwards ſuppreſſed in the edition of his works (C). ' His voice Was (4) ldem, gag | 
11) them, page lowW, but very agreeable;- and his Pronunciation was adrnirable (). ee eaſy and af. 436. 
457 fable to pefſons of all ranks, and facetious in his converſation among his friends. He 
| had the greateſt reverence for the Deity, and was conſtant and regular in all the offices 
of devotion. He faſted frequently. He choſe 'rather to be religious in reality than in 
appearance, and: preferred the approbation of his owh-tmind-to the opinion of the world. 
is motto was Bona Conſcientia Paradiſus; i. e. A good Conſcience is a Paradiſe.” 
The great object of his wiſhes and endeavours was, that Chriſtians would bear with one 
, another in all controverſies, which did not affect the fundamentals of their religion; and 
the contrary behaviour of people in perſecuting each other for points of indifference, gave 
him the moſt exquiſite diſſatisfaction. He very ſeldom affected an oratorical turn in his 
diſcourſes, either becauſe be had no talent for it, or becauſe he thought that the divine 
truths had no occaſion for ſuch adventitious ornaments.; He thought that the knowledge | 
of the Hebrew and other Oriental Tongues; and of the ' Jewiſh Antiquities was of great 
importance in Divinity. He was a ſharp diſputant in all points relating to religion, and 
4 knew how to make uſe of the ſubtleties of his antagoniſts againſt” themſelves z* but in all 
other caſes where there was no occaſion for chen, fe ſtudiouſly avoided. them. He. was 
very modeſt and diffident of himſelf (P] His enemies endeavoured to - repreſent 
him in a very diſadvantageous light ]; but his memory has been ſufficiently vindli- 
ü % „ 19 "WI. 3% | 3 cated 


men nullum inde ſchiſina oriturum ſperoz cum nimis © the truth of Chriſtianity; the true worſhip of God; 
multa (proh dolor ) inter Cbriſtianos gliſcant ſchiſmata, the common intereſts of piety, © and | virtaouscon-: 
& unumquemgque potins ſumma ape niti deceat,. ut ca- vyerſation among men; and in ſhort! to” that 
dem minuantur atque extinguantur. Hoc caſu ani- ( ſtate of peace and tranquilhty according to the Word 
mam mean patientid ſuſtentabo, meumque anus, (vic- of God, which becomes the Chriſtian name ; ex, 
turus tamen communis Chriſtuanitatis  emolumento, quam * cluding hc with which no unity of faith, no 
diu Deo Opt. Max, placuerit, vitam mihi prurogare, * bond of religion or Chriſtian peace can be main- 
lubeus deponam, illius memor, SAT ECCLESIZ, sar “ tained.”') Ante omnia commendo animam mean, 


(31) dem, pag. 


Pa TRI DATUM: (31) We ry;  quandeea ex corpore emigrabit, in manus Dei Creatoris 
3%, 387, 339, [O] He died. with,the Hrongeſt ſentiments. of piety, ſui & fidelis. Servatoris, coram” quo teſtor, me bon#: 
5 and. reſagnation. ] Hi ſickneſs was attended with the comſciemiã in munere mes & wocatione fimpliciter & 


moſt painful circumſtances eee almoſt, ſincerè ambulaſſe ; ſollicitèꝰ admodum & curioas hoc ca- 
loſt ſight of his right eye. When this misfortyne. vers, ne guid proponerem aut docerem, quod non"adbi- 
was known, ſeveral of his enemies, who had not yet, bita ante diligentia ex &. Scripturis diſquirendis compe- 
remitted the leaſt, of their former reſentments/ againſt. riſem cum iiſdem Scripturis ad anuffim comvenire : 
him, immediately interpreted it as an inſtance of quecunque ad propagationem amplificationemque- weritatis, 
God's judgment upon him. And in order to coun- Religionts-Chriftiane, veri Dei cultics, communis piela- 
tenance this preſumption of e appheg to tit, & ſandtæ inter hamines canver ſationis,” denique ad 
him the 12th-verle of the 77% chapter of the Pro- convemientem 'Chriftians nomini tranquillitatem & pacem 
et Zechariah 3 And this, ſball be the plague,..cobere-, ſecundum verbum Dei poſſent conferre, excludens Pupa- 
with the Lord will- fmite all the. people, ., that. have, tum, cum quo nulla unitas fidei, nullum pietatis aut 
fought againſt Jeruſalem : Their "4 ſhall conſume Chriſtiane pacis vinculum ſervari poteſt (3a). (32) Idem, pag- 
away while they fland upon their feet, and their eyes [P] He was very modeſt and diffident of himſelf. } 420-433, 
hall conſume away in their holes, and their tongue ſball, He was: very far from ſuperciliouſneſs in his manner 
conſume away in their mouth. And likewiſe the 17th verſe. of teaching, and fo little confident of his own abili- 
of the 11th chapter; Woe to the idle Shepherd, that leav- ties, that he was with great difficulty prevailed upon 
eth the Flock : the, ſword. ſhall be upon bis arm, and by the importunities of his friends to publiſh any of 
upon his right eye: his arm ſhall be clean dried ub, his writings. Is decends | nullius ſapercilii.. . tam 
and bis right eye ſhall he utterly darkened. Others parum bi confidens, ut amicarum flagitantium, ut opus- 
likewiſe invented anagrams from his name Jacobus, aligned d ſe ſcripio conſgnatum typis publicandum da- 
Arminius, which they found, when tranſpoſed, pro- ret, defederiis ſatisfacere grawaretur (3 3). (33) Idem, pag. 
duced theſe words: Jani Orbis Amicum, 1, e. The [2] His enemies endeawaured to repreſent his charac- 4+": | 
Friend of the vain. World.” But others on the con- ter in d very diſadvantageous light.) We are told 
trary by the addition of one letter, form'd.this ana- in the Preface to the Decrees of the Synod of Dart, 
gram, Habui curam Sionit, i, e. Thad the care of that he was a man of a lively and acute genius indeed, 
Sion.“ However, our. Divine, notwithſtanding the but of ſueh a diſpoſition, that he was never pleaſed 
ſeverity of the diſtemper, preſerved his uſual ſerenity with any thing, but what came recommended to him 
and chearfulneſs, and exhorted his wiſe. ta beax, her under ſome ſhew) of novelty, ſa that he ſeemed to diſ- 
affl iction patiently, and to truſt in Providence. He. like the received doctrines of the Church upon this 
was yery importupate in his prayers. far the ſaſety very account, becauſe they were received: Virum in- 
and peace of the Church; and he placed all his hopes genii guidem exercitatiarii, verum cui mhil arriderct, 
ang Tant Gin be The fnou Epiſcopius came 13 1 | | 
rom Franeker to viſit him, and had fr t and long ut ph in Ecclefiis recepta dogmata, vel hoc ipſo no- 
converſations. with him upon the nec of Religion, — mine, * cut MW * videretur. Several N 
ſtate of the Church, the knowledge of Chriſt, and, foreigners. likewiſe,” as Mr. Brandt obſerves (34), be- (34) Idem, pag. 
the efficacy of his Death and Reſurrection. When ing 00 eaſily, influenced by the : prejudices and ela- 47 
our Author ſound, that death approached, he made, mourg, of bigots, ſpoke of him as an enemy to God, 
his Will, in which are the following words:. Above all; a man of an artful and diſhoneſt mind, who acted in all 
„things I recommend mz foul, when it all depart out reſpech in à crafty manner; Who like Ham diſco- 
4 g this body, inte the hands, of God; the Creator of vered the nakedneſs of his fathers and predeceſſors, 
it and my ach, wwiour,. before whom I de- and; wounded, the Reformation, itſelf in a ſcandalous 
*<. clare that I have diſc arged my function and cal- way: thwo','the ſides of the firſt Reſormers. Iuimicum 
„ling with a good. conſcience,, and. with ſimplicity. Dei, wirumgue weteratarii ingenii eum  appellarent, qui 
<< and lincerity 3 always avoiding with the, utmoſt, ca/lide, emma egi/et, Chami mnftar werenda patrum ſus- 
Kaution, to propoſe or teach any thing, which I revelaſſet, & qui. ſtmorum Reformationis- 
„had not before upon the moſt careful examination  latus Fecha repurgate corpus fadum- 
of the Scriptures found to be. ag le to them; in modum confadiifet-. King james I in his letter to 
ing, Which the 8 ee Frownces upon the affair of 
e promotion and enlargement of Conrade Vorſtius in the year 1611, falls very ſeverely 


2 upon 


and have ſtudied to inculcate every thing, Which the States 
- might tend to the 


A R NM 


cated by men of the greateſt diſtinction [R]. 


35) See Coltzer's into ſactions (35) 
ccleſ. Hift. Part 


2. book 8. Pag · 
704 
(36) 
the 


tory of England, 
Pag 715. edit. 
1706. 


(37) See Brandt 
p. 447» 448. 


(38) Pag. 448. 


(39) Idem, pag» 
452, 453, 457 
455 

(40) See the 
Scaligeruna. 


(41) Pag- 177. 
apud Brandt, P · 


455 


(42) Apud 
Brandt, p. 456- 


Publiſhed in 4 2 
2d volume of the Theffab 
the Complete Hiſ- ga mt, {ed 


deſt of which was not above ſeventeen years old. Among 
Laurence, James, William, and Daniel, who be- 


names were Herman, Peter, John, 


He left behitd him ſhine children, ci el 
theſe were ſeven ſons, whoſe 


came afterwards an eminent Phyſician, and Laurence was a Merchant. The reſt died 


young after their father's deceaſe, His two daughters were named Gertrude and Angelica. 


upon the memory of Arminius, and calls him be 
Enemy of God, charges him with direct hereſy, and 
uts the States in mind, that the diſputes raiſed by 
Fim, had embroiled their country, and broke them 
. Arthur Wilſon in his Hiſtory of 
the Life and Reign of that King (36) tells us, that A.- 
minius left behind him the feeds of the Pelagian Herejy. 
2 The ee of Predeſtination, continues he, and 
e Eſſence of God (quze tremenda & admiran- 
d non nda, (to uſe onr King's von 
words): which are to be trembled at, and admired, not 
fried into, ] are the great theme. Such intuitions are too 
hugh for fab and blood. Yet what will not pragmati- 
cal” ſpirits do, when they proudly look into divine things 
with the eye of reaſon, not humbly with ' the 9 of 
faith ? He obſerves then, that the King told the States, 
that by the unhappy ſucceſſion of two ſuch prodigies in 
ſphere as Arminius & Vorſtius, ſome dreadful mi/- 
5700 awvould fucceed. Hoornbeck repreſents him as a 
man fond of his own notions and ſpeculations, and 
ſtrongly inclined to oppoſe the ſentiments of others; 
and he calls him a Covenant-Breaker, who having 
abjured the faith, which he owed to God and to the 
Church, began to the faith of the Churches 
and the doctrine of Chriſt, at firſt ſecretly, and after- 
wards openly, by his own efforts, and thoſe of his 
diſciples and friends, and attempted to diſturb not 
only the Churches, but even the civil Government 
itfelf; which he would have executed, if God had 
not interpoſed to prevent the danger. Yiolatorem fer- 
deris wvacat, qui, ejurata quam Deo, quam Ecelefie de- 
derat, fide, fidem Eceleflaram & doftrinam Chriſti clam 
primum, inde palam, cum per ſe, tum per diſcipules & 
ſecios, & Ecelefias non modo, ſed & politias nefario 
auſu turbare cœperit, ac pervertere : freiſſet ttiam, nift 
Deus laborantibus rebus ſuccurrifſet (33) 
[R] But his memory has 5 vindicated 
8 diſlinctim.] Brandt es (38), 
Arminius himſelf had fully confuted moſt of the 
imputations caſt upon him; but after his death his 
conduct was fully juſtified by Peter Bertius, Utenbo- 
rd, Simon Epiſcopius, Corvinus, Narſius, Curcel- 
eus, Poelenburgius, and others. Poelenburgius in 
particular anſwered the accuſations againſt Ar- 
minius by Hoornbeck, which we mentioned in the 


The Curators of the Univerſity of 
yden ſo great a zegard' for him, that they ſet- 


tled an annual allowance upon his widow and chil- 


dren, and the Academical Senate gave a very honou- 
rable teſtimony to his merit (39). Joſ. Scaliger, who 
was by no means liberal of his praiſes to others, calls 
him a very great Man, virum maximum (40). Meur- 
ſius in his Ane Batave (41) tells us, that he was 
a, man of 4.very acute wit and ſharp judgment; and 
Druſius ranks him among thoſe learned and candid 
men, to whoſe judgment he willingly ſubmitted his 
writings. Dominic Baudias, in Dedication of 
his Epicedium upon Arminius to the States of the 
United Provinces, calls him his reverend Collegue, a 
Man ꝙ great merit, whom he had a ſincere regard 
for while he was living, and eſteemed now ' he was 
dead, as a perſon endowed with all the valuable qua- 
likeations.of genius and learning. And in his Letter 
to Utenbogard (42) after Arminius's death, he obſerves, 
that he never was lawfully convicted or condemn'd 
for any hereſies; but that to the laſt moments 6f his 
lite, . he diſcharged in the beſt manner the office; which 
the Curators and s had aſſigned him; and 
died in the poſſeſſion of his poſt ; ſo that his memory 
deſerves the regard of all men. He obſerves like- 
wale, that he regretted the loſs of him, and that he had 
no greater with, than to ſee the day, in which Arminius 
might have defended. his innocence from the rumours, 
which were maliciouſly ſpread againſt him, and raſhly 
believed. Nunguam legrtimgguliius erroris caubbdtu,ỹ aut 
condemnatus %. Ino ad ulfimum witer Piritum exor- 
narvit Spartam, quam e decreto Curgtorim' & Confu- 
um naſtrorum adeptus erat, obii tque in' Poſeione kegitimi 


— 


Peter 


muneris, ut merito ejus memoriam bam omnes fauſla re- 


cordatione froſequi debeant. Mibi trifle fui defiderium 
reliquit, nec quicquam ge in worn habui, ut ¹ 
derem diem illum, quo ſuam innocentiam ab invidio;? 
Jparfi tener creditis rumoribus tutari poſſet. An- 


ony Thyfius, who had been very intimate with 


him, . uſed frequently to ſay; that he never ſaw a man of 
mare 20p cr virtues than him, or ſubject to 
fewer and leſſer faults. Mr. Richard Thomſon, a 
very learned man of the Univerſity of Cambridge, in a 
Letter to Baudius dated in Auguſt 1605, ohh 

that the fame of Arminius was not fo little known 
among them, as Baudius ſeemed to imagine. For, 
&« ſays he, I knew him very well, before he was made 
% Profeſſor at Leyden ; and ſince he gained that Pro- 
* feſforſhip, he is become known to many others 
„% here. And therefore whenever any Students come 
*« hither from your Univerſity, our Profeſſors enquire 
very particularly about Arminius. I am extremely 
* glad for the fake of your Univerſity, that ſhe has 
* {o great men there.” De Arminio quod ſeribis, be- 
nignt. Duanquam viri illius fama non tam ignobilis 
apud mos oft, atque tu wvideris exiftimare. Nam & 
mihi olim ngfiſſimus, antequam apud vos 2 & 
ex quo etur, milltis alis c innoteſeere 
cerpit. Hague quoties iftine off aligui ad nos ve- 
niunt, diligenter de Arminio inquirunt profeſſores mſtri. 
Iague Academies weſlre nomine ſan? letor, que tan- 
tum virum tenet. John Buxtorf, Profeſſor at Bafil, 


_ the news of Arminiug's death, yrote a letter to 
tenbogard, wherein he tells him, that he had great 
reaſon to be extremely ſorry at the unexpected deceaſe 


of that bright Luminary of Holland, as well on ac- 
count of the common loſs to the Church of Chriſt, 
as that the p17 which he had lately contracted 
with him, ſhould be fo unfortanately interrupted ; 
fince he was in of ſubſtituting him in the room 
of Scaliger, life was alſo cut off very early. 
Tami certe Juminis Belgii_inchyti, D. Facobi Arminit 
inopinata extinctio juſtum animo meo marorem attulit, 
tum "ob commune Ecclefis Chriſti incommodum, tum 
ne primus meus in tanti on notitiam acceſſus . 
uctuoss fuerit interruptus. Subſſituere enim hunc ſde- 
rabam P illuſtris ye D. Scaligeri P. M. locum, qui 
mihi quoque citius nimio en his nit fuit abriptus. 
To theſe we ſhall add the teſtimony of the great Iſaac 
Caſaubon, who in his Letter to Samuel Næranus dat- 
ed from Paris in Auguſt 1610, ſays, that he does not 
doubt, but that Arminius, then - was 2 od 
man; tho he had not yet met with any one of thei 
Miniſters, 'who did not confider him as an infamous 
heretick, being entirely of opinion, that Calvin's doc- 
trine is the ftandard of truth; and that tho” himſelf 
had a great regard for that Divine, yet he could not bear 
thoſe perſons, "who hate all, who differ from him. 
Arminium vos nan, , Ne ipſe mentionem ftis, 
virum magnum fuiſſe non dubito ; etfi noftrorum paſto- 
rum nullum adbuc inveni, qui pro 'infami hæretico illum 
non haberet, ut quibus 6 a Tig Kant fit ſententia 
Calvin; ' quem ego virum vebementer ſuſdiciens, eos 


tamen ferre non Alan 5 omnes ab eo diſſentientes 
us 


male oderunt. M. likewiſe, who was after- 


who had a real reverence for God, a Maſter of a great 
ſhare of 


lying philoſophical terms to points 
opts f wer? Dei timiens,  eruditifimus, & 


erves, 


* 2 _ 


Petet-Bertius concludes, his funeral Orarion upon him jrich this clogium, dat be yas 4 
F . a7? thir thoſe wh 
did-not eſteem him, never knew him ſufficiently. | «7 8 


" 


15 pr „ and char e be fort time of bi fi. Mac, and, the chr tht of ro 
15 e” the Chair of Leyden, 15 rea ante 2 all Ex: ering Mew uf d at the laſt into hit 

! of: that Univerſity ; *vho by the piety of the mak, ons, that no time or trouble could divorce them front 
bis powerfel arguments, his extreme diligente in that him. 7 OF Ro ir 4 T. 


tr ARNAUD DE COUTIGNAC, a Gentleman of Provence in the XIV Century, 
diſtinguiſhed for his excellent talent in Poetry, which introduced him into the acquaintance 
of perſons of the greateſt quality in his country. He was very ſucceſsful in all his de- 
ſigns, ſo that Lewis King of Naples and Sicily, Earl of Provence, and his __ Joan, 
| gave him a commiſſion together with Guy Flote, Lieutenant of the of Vintimi- 
4 glia, to oblige the Tendians, who had revolted at that time, to do them homage; He 
performed this commiſſion in ſuch a manner, as raiſed him a gn reputation; and 
the King and Queen rewarded his ſervices with ſettling upon him an eſtate, which they 
had at Coutignac. He was in love with a Lady, whoſe name was 7Jnarde, of the fa- 
mily of Agoult, daughter to Monſieur Entravenes. He wrote a many Sonnets in 
her praiſe; but not being able to procure any opportunity of ſpeaking to her, he went to 
travel into divers parts of the world, as he tells us in his works. He endeavoured as 
much as poſſible to baniſh this Lady out of his memory, who, as he imagined, was 
inſenſible to all his pain. While he was in the Eaft, he met with a very learned Jewiſh 
Magician and Aſtrologer, who foretold to him, that his poſterity ſhould prove illuſtrious for 
their virtues, and be highly eſteemed in Provence. S. Cezari calls this Arnaud, Guilhen, 
and tells us, that he was a long time in the ſervice of Queen Joan, and died during the 
war between the Tendians and the people of Vintimiglia, which happened in the year 
I 354. He obſerves likewiſe, that he wrote in his Voyage to the Eaſt, a Treatiſe, in- 
titled, ' Las Suffrenſas d Amonurs, i. e. The Sufferings of Love”, which he addreſſed to 
(+) Du Verdier Y ſnarde (a) r 7 EY 5 my 
Vario 3 ARNAUD DE MEYRVEILH, was a Poet of Provence in the beginning of 
edit, Lyon. 158 f. the XIIIch Century. His father had an eſtate and Lordſhip at Meyrveilh near Aix in 
Provence, but was obliged by his misfortunes to fell it. Arnaud, who had made ſome 
Yrogrels in learning, thought it neceſſary to travel, in order to enjoy the converſation of the 
oets of that time; from-whem he learned to write in the Provencal , which was at 
that time the moſt in requeſt with thoſe, who were fond of Poetry and Romances [A]. 
He entered into the ſervice of the Viſcount of Beziers, whoſe name was Taillefer, arc 


© F 3.7 i : 


- which appeared in 


— 


* 


of writ 


[ The Provencal language, which was at that time 
the moſt in requeſt of all others, with thoſe, who were 
fond of Paetry and Romances.) Monſieur Huet, Biſhop 
of Avranches, in his Origin of Romances, has given 
us ſeveral very curious ob ions with T to the 


Romances and Poetry of Provence. He us, that 


when the Latin tongue fell into neglect, the verſifiers, 
com W? , inventors of tales, and in ſhort, all 
who ftudied what they called the Gay Science, began 
about the time of Hugh Capet to run into the humour 
Romances, which they diſperſtd over all 
France. Theſe Fables were compoſed in the Roman 
tongue ; for formerly the le of Provence had a 
greater ſhare of learning and Poetry than all the reſt 
of France. This Roman tongue was that, which the 
Romans introduced into Gaul with their conqueſts 


Ik uns corrupted. by time, and by mixing the Gauliſh 


e amongſt it; ſo that the French or Tudeſque, 


which followed, was neither Latin, Gauliſh, nor French, 
but a medley of them all. However, the Latin was 
predominant in it; and for that reaſon it continued to be 
called Raman, to diſtinguiſh it from the particular and 
natural language of each country, as the French, Gaul. 
i or Celtic-Aquitanic, and Belgic. For Cxſar ob- 
ſerves, that theſe three languages were different among 
themſelves ; which Strabo explains as different dialects 
of the ſame language. The Spaniards uſe the word 
Romance in the ſame ſenſe with us, and call their or- 
inary language by the ſame name. The Roman be- 


ing then underſtood, thoſe of Provence, who applied 


themſelves to fiftions, made uſe of it in their writings, 


which from thence were called Romances. 'The Ver- 
fifiers, travelled about the country, and were well re- 
warded for their labours, and nobly ' entertained by 
perſons of quality, whom they viſited. Some of them 
would be ſo traniported with hearing their performances 

eated, that they would diveſt themſelves. of their 
| to adorn the Poets with them. The Provencals 
were not the only perſons, who delighted in theſe a- 


muſements ; for almoſt every County in France had 


Vol. II. 


their Romancers, even as far as Picardy, which produc'd 
their Servantois, pieces treating of Love in a ſatyrical 
way. Monſieur Huet afterwards obſerves, that it is 
very probable, that the Italians were firſt induced to 
compoſe Romances by the examples of thoſe in Pro- 
vence; who were famous for them at the time when the 
Popes fat at Avignon, and perhaps by that of the other 
diviſions of the French, when the Normans and Charles 
Earl of Anjou, brother to St. Lewis, a Prince of great 
merit, and a Poet himſelf, made war in Italy; fince the 
Normans themſelves cultivated the Gay Science. 'The Pro- 
vencal Poets were called Traubadours or Troxverres, and 
were the moſt eminent of all the French in Poetry and 
Romance. But their art was ſo generally admired, 
that all parts of that had perſons of that pro- 
ſeſſion. The eleventh and following n 
a prodigious number of them both in proſe and verſe z 
and the PrefidMhit Fauchet mentions one hundred and 
twenty ſeven Poets, who lived before the year 1 300. 


Mr. Rymer in his Short View of Tragedy (1); tells us, 


that the Italian Authors, as Bembo; Speron Sperone, 6e . 


3 ge tl | 
guage t is derived from that of Pro- 
' caſe likewiſe of the Spaniſh and 
It is certain; that Petrarch, 


all our modern Poetry comes from 
There never was known ſo great an applica- 


in the Princes and people, as there was at that 


tion 
time every where to the Provencal Poetry, which occa- 


mancers, that Charlemagne 
vence to be the Poet's patrimony. Mr. Rymer tells 
us, that he was more particular upon this ſubject, in 
order to prevent an impreſſion, Which the Monks of 
that time might otherwiſe make upon his Readers: 


eſpecially Roger Hoveden, who informs us, that King 
Richard. I, (who with his brother Jeffrey had Ny 
| ' a 


E e e e 


1) Publiſhed i 


of Burlas named Altarde; wife to Taillefer, '- Our Poet bad a very advantage. 
ous perſon, and ſung well, and was extremely converſlint in Romances, | 
civilities z but he durſt not declare to her, that 
he made, were of his own compoſition; but aſcribed the honour of them to others; However 
laſt ite one, in which, he declared openly his love for. her; 


(4) Bibliatb. p. 
89. edit. Lyon. 
1585. 


c ) Idem, ibid. 


(5) We findin 


the Galanterizs 


n 


- 
= 
n 


- 


ſhewed him great 
his paſſion induced him 
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The Coun 
that the Sonnets, which 


and this Sonnet made fo great an impreſſipn-upan her, that ſhe received his chaſte, de- 


fires, as Du Verdier Vau-priyas tells us (a), with the utmoſt humanity, and made him 


ſeyeral noble preſents, 


lection of Poems and Sonnets. He died in the year 1220. P 
the 4th Chapter of his Triumph f Love (H ù) .. 
| & 991414 0 +4: | | M47 ſ 


lived at the Ovarts of {Everal Princes in and abcht Pro- 


vence, and fo. came to take delight in their language 
and Poetry,) *©* in order to raiſe himſelf a name, went 
about _ begging and baying verſes and flattering 
„ rhymes; and By . 

*« Singers and Fefters, to ſing of him in the fireets. 
« And it was every where given out, that he had none 
« equal to him in the whole world.“ Hic ad aug- 
mentum & famam ſui nominis emendicata Carmina, 
& rithmos adulatorios comparabat, de reg Fritice- 
tum Cantores & Joculatores allexerat, ut de illi cane- 
rent in Plateis, & 'dicebatur ubique quod non, erat talis 


in orbe. It is a miſtake, that theſe ers and Fe/- 
ters were brought from France; for countries 


were fiefs of the Empire. Frederic I. had infeoffed 
Ramond Berenger of K County of Provence, Forcal- 
quiers, and other places adjacent. Ramond Count of 
Toulouſe was the grand patron; of thoſe, Poets, and 
at the ſame time the Protector of the Albigemſes, who 
ſo much alarmed the Popiſh world, and coſt 6 many 
Cruſades to ſuppreſs them. Guilhem of Agoult, Al- 
bert of Siſteron, Rambald of Orange, (names fince 
revived by the Duke of Savoy, ) were principal Poets. 
All che Princes, who were in league er to ſup- 
port the Albigenſes againſt France and the Pope, en- 
coura 

— the reaſon, why the Monks were ſo angry at 
theſe Singers and eſters; and uneaſy, that they thould 


4 
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ARNAUD, a noble and ancient family of Auvergne. 
years ago, that a daughter of this houſe was married to a Lord de la Fayette, 
to him who was Marechal of France under Charles VI. 


ſame Critic afterwards obſerves (2), 


rewards enticed over from France paſſing by 


X neal lan 


and patronized theſe Poets. Hence we may 


wrote a Book intitled Las recaftenas de ſa Comteſſa, and à col- 


h tons him in 
N Ferant 


} ' 
; 1% C INTE 0 TT At $ "AL | 91 : 
enjoy any degree of familiarity with the Ning 


The 


was the firſt of the modern languages, that was 
ed to th muſick and ern of Rhyme : 9 857 
Monferat, the Italians thence be- 
gan to poliſh | 
cals in their verſes. I he ipterniarr} ol the Engliſh, 
and the dominions, which they held abopt chat 
| brought them much ſooner acquairited with the 
rover age and Poetry. © And thoſe perſons 
amongſt the Engliſh, who wrote verſe, as King Ri: 
chard, Savary de Mauleon, and Robert Groſtead, find- 


ing their own tongue .too. ſtubborn and inflexible, 
as more {mooth at 


readily upon that of Provence nd 
pliable. Chaucer ſeized upon all the Provencal, French, 


or Latin words, which he met with, and mixed them 


with the Engliſh, aſter he had modelled them atcord- 


ing to the genius of his own language. The Proyencal 
Poets were called Troubadoury, I cong/cors, and 2 55 
terres ; the laſt word is not foreign to our Cathedrals ; 


the ſecond Roger Hoveden renders Jocutarortes or 
Fefters ; as we may tranſlate the fifſl Trumpeter. But the 


 Troubadours were likewiſe called; verre from their 35 | 


invention, as we fay treſer trove. The Italians . 

them Trovatore. And the name of Jeongleors was given 
hem font Tino tinea? e they ih UE; ah 
the Greek and Latin were called Lyric Poets. This 


inſtrument was very probably the harr. J. 
LY, 013. ic if 2 Gt bone 48 
It is above two hundred 


randſon 
HENRY ARN AUD matricd, 


the volgare, and to imitate the Poren. 


about the year 1480, Catherine Bariot, a relation of him who was Counſellor to rhi 


Parliament of Paris, and Maſter of Requeſts, under Lewis XI (a). Soon after this mar- () From him 
perſons of N Mr. 


A], who there made his uſual reſidence. of Moufy, and 
This Prince was married to Madame Anne of France, daughter of Lewis XI, who in- — 


riage, he came to ſettle at Riom, whather he was invited with many other 


merit, by Peter de Bourbon, Count de Beaujeu 


tirely governed Charles VIII her brother, and was Regent during his minority. Henry nei and Mary: 
Arnaud got the eſteem of the Count and Counteſs de Beaujeu. e became Gentleman of 


the Horſe to the Count, and Governor of the City and Caſtle of Hermant, which was the 
lace of his birth, being eight leagues from Riom, upon the frontiers of the Marche 
Limoſin, near Uſſel. This government was continued to him by the Conſtable of Bour- 
bon, ſon-in-law to the Count de Beaujeu.. He retained alſo the office of Maſter of the 
Horſe. He did a great piece of ſervice to this Conſtable by making his horſes be ſhod 
the wrong way (Y), when Fragris I, who treated him as a rebel, ſent out people to take 

he 


N, Fran, him. They judging by the track of the horſes that he was gone from the place where 
Sant ar kid. was hid, were diſappointed by going to the place where he was not. Henry Arnaud had 


in 1594. p. contracted a 


1 9 tom. 1. 
that Arnaud's 
houſe was plun- 


you es [oe procure his ſon a very. advantageous match by | 
of this knen he requited this generoſity with another IB. He left two ſons, John and Anthony. 


(1) Extracted 


trom a Memoir Beaujeu, 


communicated t 
the Author of 1 K A . 
the Galant Mer- the firſt poſts of the Army and the Long-Robe (1). 


cury, and inſert- 


ed in that of the perſons from Auvergne 
month of Dec. | 8 ; 


1693. 


* in-law, | b 


very ſtrict friendſhip with Florimond de Robertet, Secretary of the Count of 
Beatheu, and afterwards Secretary of State under Francis I, and it depended only upon 

iT the generoſity of this friend; but 
The 
firſt 


[4] He, ith ſeveral other perſons ' of merit, ' was Louis XII, and Francis I. The Counteſs of Beau- 
invited to come and live at Riom, Peter of Bourbon, jeu firſt brought them from their own Province, 
Count of Beaujeu.)] They ſhew at this day in Riom and then fortune into their hands ; had it not 
the houſes of Montboither, Montmorin, Chazeron, been 'for her they would have died in obſcurity, and 
Florat, Chaſteaugay, Mariliac, Dubourg, Duprat, their great talents had never been known in the world. 
Forget, and Robertet, Which were all Ot "Hence we may conelude, that the particular glory of 
cets and Favourites of the Count and Counteſs of any Province, at certain times, entirely depends on 
and of the Conſtable of Bourbon their ſon- ſuch patronages. You will find a Supplement of this 
y whom they were advanced in the end to at the end of the Menagiana, pages 304 and 305 of 
| 1 | the Holland Edition. 120 90 
See here how accidentally it fell aut, that ſo. man7 [II He dba, an intimate friend of Robertet . . and 

have appeared in the Court | requited ane genergfity with another.) The ſtory is as 
poſts under Charles VIII, FHorimond de Robertet quitted 9 


"of France in the hig 


vt 


iot, Marquis 


that the Provencal (2) Cap. 16. ay 
t 77. 


i x 'S * 


n 3 he gives himſelf in the Church R 
1 Gator of Hermant, ANTHONY . 


with his own hand killed the Count of Randam (9. chief of the League (7) Matame 4 


; Y p Govern 
ege to be raiſed, and was the occaſion of gaining et of the King, 


de Cbantegrenelle, de Fontainebleau, de Peſſac, and de Bonnefilles, which are fiefs and caſtles — had not 
ughter o che kee gen 
He lived to be an hundred and 0 Non. Forg-t, 
one years old, and died at Paris, whither Catherine de Medicis had invited him. l 
He was buried in St. Sulpice's Church, at the firſt Chapel which was ever built there, an Prefidere as 
of which he was the founder. The title of the foundation imports, that he had the office dt. e wa of 
of Corre&or of Accounts, and Comptroller General of the Reſtes [CJ, and that he was 
(/) In the Diſ- Lord of Corbeville, near Paris. By his ſecond marriage he had twelve ſons (F), and 
a — among others ANTHONY ARNAUD, of whom I ſhall ſpeak particularly; Isaac AR 
Arnaud Docu. NAUD, Who was Comptroller of the Finances: David AxxAup a Captain, killed at 
Les eb, the ſiege of Jerzeau 3. Lzwis Aunavp, General of the Finances at Riom : another 
in 1702, there LEWIs ARNAUD, SEC to the King at Paris, and PETER ARNAup the. 
are but c. An. youngeſt of the twelve brothers, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf the moſt in the *profeſſion 
thony Arnaud, Of arms. He was Marechal of the camps and armies to King Lewis XIII, Governor 
by the rwo of Port Lewis. and Colonel of the regiment of Champaigne. It is of him that the Sieur 
de Pontis makes ſuch honourable mention. He made no difficulty to compare him with 
the moſt famous ins that ever were among the Greeks and Romans. He faid he 
was better inted than any man with the ancient military diſcipline, made it be” beſt 
(z) Taken from Obſerved by the ſoldiers, and that they loved him to adoration. . Isaac ARNAUD, who 
a Meir com- has been mentioned above, was father to another Isa ac Arnaup who was Governor of 
Author of the Philipſbourg, and Maitre de Camp of the Carrabins, one of the braveſt men, and fineſt 
Mocare Galant, Sefiiug's of his age. He is celebrated in the writings of Voiture: his ſiſter was married to 
Manaſſes de Feuquieres, who commanded the King's army before Thionville in 1639 (g). 


the month of 
Dec. 1693. N 


his native place, and went to ſettle at Riom, where 
he was advanced to the place of Secretary to the 
Count of Beaujeu. He the entire aſcendant 
over the Count, as he aſterwards did over Charles 
VIII, to whoſe care the Queen Regent commit- 
ted him, as alſo over Louis XII, the death 
of Cardinal d'Amboiſe, and laſt of all over Francis 
I, to whom he was Secretary of State. IIe had fo 
— a friendſhip for Henry Arnaud, that when he 
Riom, to fix himſelf at the Court of Charles VIII, 
he carried with him thither all his children excex 
Jane de Robertet his eldeſt daughter, whom he left 


at Riom under the care of Henry Arnaud's wife, on 


purpoſe that they ſhould marry her to John Arnaud 
their eldeſt ſon, when he ſhould be of age : but her 


” 


bo hr, not thinking their ſon a match good enough 


General of the Reftes.] Since the firſt edition of this 
work I received a little Memoir written by one of oe 
tft Genealogiſts of Europe, in which I found i 
lowing account : * Anthony Arnaud, Sieur de la 
« Mothe and de Villeneuve, the King's Attorney in 
« the Juriſdiftion of Auvergne at Riom, Sollicitor 
«© General of the Reftes of the Parliament in 1568, 
% and 1570, afterwards Auditor of the Accounts at 
« Paris, and laſt of all Attorney General to Catherine 
«« de Medicis, was ennobled in December 1577, f 
« quality of Auditor of the Accounts. He 'was Fan 


« to Henry Arnaud, Bdili of the place of Herman in 


wt and of N. Colonges. He eſpouſed Anne 
Forget, daughter of John Fo Sieur de Bidoigne, 
% the King's Attorney General in Auvergne, of 
« Jane inet, and died aged 101, about the year 


, r her, they married her to the wealthiet young ** 1591. See the Memoirs of Sulli, Tom. IV, fo- 
(2) Extrafted Gentleman in Riom, named Amable de Ceriers, ſon 4 1io 71.” But on the other hand read alſo the Se. 
mths ſame of a daughter of one Mariliac (2). E qu of the Menagiana, page 305 of the Holland 
, [c] He aur Corretter of Accounts, and Compuroller Edition. Ny RE 
(«) Kanig als ARNAUD (ANTHONY)/(a), Advocate of the Parliament of Paris, ſon of ano- 


thony. The ler- ther Anthony of whom I have ſpoken in the preceding Article, acquired a prodigious 
ter M, which he reputation by his eloquence. Henry IV, having a mind to carry the Duke of Savoy to 
ben bebe An. the Parliament, made choice of a day when Arnaud was to plead a fine cauſe [a] (5), He gh) h mene, 
ms 14 TOS. 0 = | N. 7 _ _ PU? \\RVE or Calumaiators, 
EE f hey 19; having s juin „ Daly e knowing that the Ring wen come 0 the 2 tw 
tre or Mon- [af - i mind to c of *©* be, 1 i in come are 
> was proba- Sau to the From. 222 a day when Parliament, choſe a. cauſe % be pleaded on 8 


bly the cauſe 
— 


Altes it after this manner: Preſident de Harley, as happened in the year 1600. Beſides, being led into an 
* 


Arnaud was to plead a fine 1. This is not 


« day, the ſubject of which was very tragical, &.“ 


the pleadings on 


true in fact: Peter Mathieu, l re- 2. Bayle has not fixed the date of that fact, which that cauſe. 


engr 


* 
% 
* 


(e) Meſſienrs 
Marion, Counts 


f Druys, de- 
fend Hom We. 


_ aſked him what he thought of his daughter and "underſtanding that he Jeerned to think (4) Taken fon 
her a very deſerving Lady, he gave her to him in marriage (d) [+]. One of the moſt fa- 


(1) Ste the quo- 


_ 
of the fol. Ed.) in the gilt chamber, whence they" cut 
ſeen,” The Pleas of Anne Robert; 


* 
* 


6) Marg. quota- 
tion (5). _ 


jure, but de ſudh, vin. Whether the woman, called 
Domenchin, whoſe ſon had been murthered, and wo 


(3) Critical Re- 
mark at the end 
of the French 
edition of Bay le's 
Dictionary. 


(4) Ibid, 


f 5) Ibid. 


ſince the true murtherer had been 


AR N. 


gave this able man a Writ for Counſellor” of gd Queen Mary de Medicis made 
im her Attorney General [J, and would ha ve ma 


refuſed that office, and told th 
ing © Advocate, than by bei 
pant) 91. 


hearing 


Queen, that be ſhould ſerve ber Majeſty berter by bel 
Secretary -of 
The ' Advocate General Marion (c) was one day ſo well pleaſed with 
lead, that he took him into his coach, carried him to dinner, and p 


- 


e him Secretary of State; bit he 


State : This has been hinted at in His 
placed 


his eldeſt daughter Catherine Marion next him. After dinner he took him aſide; and 


error by the Memoirs, which he follows (1), and which 


make him ſtumble at every ſtep, he thought, that this 


cauſe had been , pleaded in a very folemn manner, 


which is falſe ; the King accompanied by the Duke 
% | 

ys P. Matthieu, (Hiſt. d' Henry IV, p. 134. 
hear, without being 


Ant. Arnaud, and the Attorney General Servin on 


this occaſion, are extant in the collection of thoſe of 


the latter; and thete we find that every thing paſſed 


as uſual,” without any extraordinary ceremony, as tho* . 


the King had not been there. 3. The queſtion aan, 


ſays Bayle (2), concerning the puniſhment due to lan- 


derers ; but he is miſtaken, the queſtion was not de 


with the murther, ought 


hay oe one Bella 


ger, tho innocent, had been put to the rack. Arnaud, 
who pleaded for the woman, gained the cauſe (3). 
CritcRem.] 220 51 
[] He gave this able man a Writ for Counſellor 
State. Memoirs mentioned above, and whi 
contain a continual elogium, even contrary to truth, in- 


ſinuate, that this Writ-was granted to Arnaud, as 


a reward for his pleading ; but all this is mere ro- 
mancing. . Counſellor Arnaud never had ſuch a, Writ, 


as a 
the Certificate taken from the Pariſh-R 
Feb. the 6th, 161 2, relating to the chri 
ſon. We find there only theſe words: M. Ant. Arnaud, 
Advocate in the Parliament of | 
the ſame City, Lord of Andill. Is it probable, that a 
man who ſtiles himſelf Counſellor of the City, would 
omit the title of -Counſellor of State, if it had be- 
longed to him ? It is true, that M. de Sainte Marthe 
ſays, Anthony choſe to continue in the Hall as a Lawyer, 
rather than to accept the place of Attorney General, which 
Marion his father-in-law bave refign'd to him, and 
a ſeat in the King's Council. This fact, whether true or 
falſe, proves that this Lawyer never was: Counſellor of 
State. Let it be obſerved, that at that time a Writ for 
the place of Counſellor of State did not hinder a Lawyer 
from continuing to plead. at the Bar as uſual, ſeveral 
inſtances of it might be moped (4). - Crit. Rem.]- 
[y] Queen Mary de Medicis made bim her. Attorney 
General.] This fact is not true. Mr. de Sainte 
Marthe, who does ax dp tell us, that Arnaud 
had been Attorney General to Catherine de Medicis 
after his father, does not ſay a word of what Mr. 
Bayle affirms ; nay the abſtract from the Pariſh-Regiſters, 
related above, ſufficiently proves the falſity of it 3 nor 
does Father Queſnel in the leaſt mention it (5). 
Cxiv. Rew.] „n 0 Fg. 
[4] He. declined being Secretary of State. . This 
has been hinted at in his Epitaph. |] Monſr. le Maitre, 
grandſon and godſon to Anthony Arnaud the Lawyer, 
was Author of this Epitaph. Thoſe who have a de- 
ſire to read it need not take the trouble of ſeeking it 


iſters, dated 


elſewhere ; thoſe who are not curious about it may 


is it over: tho this piece of advice may 


Paſant du grand Arnauld rivere la memoire. 


Ses wertus a ſa race ont fervi d ornement, 

Sa plume d Jon pars, ſa voix au Parlement,..0 

Son Eſprit 2 e, & Jes faits a I Hiſtaire. 
| Lontre un ſecund Philippe Uſurpateur des lis | 
. Le, ſecond Demoſthene anima ſes Ecrits, Leet 
Et contre Emmanuel arma fon Elaquence. 


Linse 


vit comme un ntant les hautes dignitex, 


, was at the Parliament only incogni 1 | 
3 
d 


„as being guilty of calumny, 
8 guy and Bellan- 


lainly by the titles he gives himſelf in 
pears Þ y 8 downright Impertnence. For can d inan of 
ing of his 


Paris, and Counſellor of than if he were a Secretary 


dut not that of Secretary of State, rather than 


s, that this marriage was celebrated in the 
when Mr. Marion and Mr. Arnaud were both but 


tor 


ni 
* 6 


- Bi pr Phomieus Z7Oratle de ta Francs 
A tout le vais eclat des titres empruntex. NI) 
wy _— NN 1 4 | 


FR | 
« Stoß paſletiger, and view tHis ſacred place: 
© SP Þ 848 and great Amaud 8 
* And as his merit did adorn his rate 
Ne fame ! 9 * 
*« His pen he drew to fight his country's cauſe, 
« His > en hon ever plead her ancient rights, 
_ « His wildoth ftands recorded in ber Laws, © | 
Tho lawleſs tyranny the crown did wear 
« He bravely wrote in 0 defence, 1 11 
« Nor did the rage of the — — 
« His buckler truth, Bis weapon eloquence: * | 


0 ) 3 


« Honours and empty titles he difdain'd, 


* 4 - 


- 2 ww 


—_ 


the Meme in- 
ſerted in the 


6 Thinking his greateſt honour-was, tobe 


«© At once his country's and Friend. 
The State's ſupport and 0) e of Tyrariny.® 


#3 
4 


[4] And du, bave : niade him Secretary State, 


but he refuſed that office, &t. This bas been hinted ae 


in his Epitaph.] 1. The ſact related 
ently confuted by the teſtimony of e'S; 
Marthe, and by the filence of Pacher nel; who 
relates two ſuch facts, not of Atmhony, but of John 
and Claude his brothers. 2. Ih order to praiſe, right 
or wrong, this Lawyer, who indeed was a worthy: 
man, our Author m him ſay, in my opinion, 
A th; 


Queen- 


is {uffici- 
r. de Sainte 


or ſay, that he will be more capable to ſerve a 
Regent, by continuing to 
is men M whence. it can be only conclud: 
that Mr. Arnaud had refuſed'very honourable 


r OO: — three laſt 
verſes, and you „ that they don't directly in 
ſinuate, either that 45 f * ever been e 
to him, or that he refuſed it. Nay the very thought 
of theſe verſes ſeem to me falſe and ill grounded. 
For ſuppoſing the truth of the fact related by Mr. de 
Sainte Marthe, which I only believe out of courteſy, 
I mean, that Mr. Arnaud refuſed to be made Attorney 
General in the room of his father-in-law ; if he had ac- 
cepted that poſt, it might then have been ſaid, that 
he preſerred the honour of being the Oracle of. France, 
to ſome higher poſt, to which he might have aſpired. 
But to fay that of a Lawyer, who never was, a 

mo „or a Cicero, is very ridiculous. Theſe 
words Jitres empruntez ( borrowed. titles) is only put 
into the .verſe to rhime with Dignitez (dignities ). 


S + 


fs; £ 
i, 


For if Mr. Arnaud had been Attorney General, or 


of State, or in any poſt of that nature 


lead. cauſes at the Bar, 
of State? 3. His "Epitaph _ 


thele titles would not have been Jerrewed, bur teal (6), (6) la. 


CRIT. Rem. | . 1 
(e De Attorney-General Marion — gave him bis 
daughter in marriage. Who would not imagine, from Mr. 
Bayle's account, that Mr. Marion was already Attor- 
ney General, when he did Mr. Arnaud the honour to 
give him his daughter? Vet the truth of the matter 
year 1587. 


common Lawyers. Mr. Marion continued ſuch till 
the year 1596, when in the month of Auguſt he was 


made Counſellor of Parliament ; afterwards he was 


raiſed to the poſt of Prefident, in what the French 
call the firſt of the Courts of Inqueſt (7), and to that of At- 
torney General in 1597,.. teu years after his daugh 
tor's marriage (8), CRIT, Rin] We? 


\ 


" 


i 


Enqueſtes» 
» (8) French edit 
on of Bayes 

Diction. 30/1 ſt 
$1351. $155 | 15S? pa. 


{9) Ibid. 


(1) Pr, 
Cauſe . 
ne, pag 


jor 
dit 
_ 
fie 


{9) Ibid. 


(1) Prefat. 
Cauſe Arnaldi- 
d, pag. 97+ 


AEN 


tous cauſes [ E] that Anthony Arnaud has pleaded,” is that of the Univerſity dgainſt the 


e in the year 1594. 


e ſhall ſee underneath hat was the recompence of it [B]. 


me ſay that he publiſhed a book in 1602, to hinder the reſtoring of them [CJ, but that 


having well foreſeenthat they would return, and become formidable, he endeaybured to 


ſuppreſs it. He had been Counſellor and Attorney General to Queen” Mary de Me- 


dicis. 


great falſhood [DJ. He had twenty two children by his marriage with 


f | 
| (5) One of the moſt famous cauſes &c.) Mr. Ar- 
naud had compoſed his Plea with all the fire of ima- 
gination, and ſtrength - of eloquence, that lay in his 

ower ; and was extremely defgrous to deliver it in a 
Plemm manner Before a numerous audience; but he 
had the mortification to plead his cauſe privately, 
the doors of the court being ſhut. He was alfo dif- 
appointed in his hopes of ſucceſs ; his motion was, thaÞ 
the Court would be pleaſed to order, that the Feſuit. 
ſhould retire out of the Kingdom in a fortnight after the 
ſentence had been pronounced againſt them, == and that 
if after this term any Jeſuit be found in France, he 
ſhould be immediately mned as guilty of high-treaſon, 
without any further trial. But the Court only order- 
ed, that Arnaud's Plea, with the others made at the 
ſame time for or againſt the Jeſuits, ſhould be tacked 
to the other writings belonging to the law-ſwt com- 
menced againſt them by the Univerſity within thirty 
years paſt, and EY ever fince the year 1564, 
that is to ſay, ever fince Paſquier's Plea againſt thoſe 
Fathers. So that, properly ſpeaking, the Jeſuits gain- 
ed their cauſe, and Arnaud was caſt, or more proper- 


ly nonſuited (9). Carr. Rew.] 
[LB] He was Council for the Univerſity againſt the 
ane . See what bas the recompence it.] He 
t back the preſent which the Univerſity ſent him, 


and defired to plead” this ſo famous a cauſe gratis; 
upon which the Univerſity made an Act in the moſt 
ſolemn form, by which it engaged itſelf under a per- 
al obligation to make an acknowledgment both to 

im and his poſterity. Theſe are the terms of the 
Decree : Puapropter, cum Conſultorum di ſertiſimus, & 
Diſertorum confultiſſimus D. ANTONIUS ARNAL- 
DUS, in Foro Pariſienſi pectatus d multis annis Patro- 
nut, pro 17 * juris Academici... . . . . tantopere 
deſudarit; & longa comptaque Oratione, que Doctorum 
manibus teritur, probarit. .'. . Cumque idem pro Defen- 
ſionis laboribus & Patrocinii jure oblatum ſibi ab Academia 
Honorarium remiſerit, gratuitamque ſuam operam eſſe 
voluerit; ne apud Nes ingrati animi culpa refideat, 
placuit Rectori, quatuor Facultatibus, & fingulis Na- 
tionibus, ut perpetua tanti beneficii memoria, publtcis Ta- 
bulis confignata & teftata apud poſteros extaret, huicque 
Sacramento ſe omnes Academiæ Ordines obſlringerent, ſe 


ea officia quæ d bonis clientibus fido Patrono' folent deferri, 


omnia IN ILLUM EFUS2UE LIBEROS ac poſte- 
ros collaturos, nec eorum unquam honori, commodis, fa- 
megque defuturos (1). i. e. Foraſmuch as the moſt 
« eloquent Lawyer and Counſellor ANTHONY 
* ARNAUD, eminent for many years famous prac- 
« tice in the Courts of Paris, has ſo ſtrenuouſly de- 
«« fended and maintained the privileges of the Uni- 
«« verſity in a long and elegant Oration well known 
and extremely read by the learned. And foraſmuch 
as the ſame perſon did return the premium ſent him 
«© by the Univerſity for his learned Defence and Pa- 
* tronage, and refuſed to accept any reward for his 
labour ; leſt we ſhould lay ourſelves under any 


«© imputation of ingratitude, it has ſeemed meet to the 


Rector, and the four Faculties, that in order to per- 
6 ve the memory of ſo great a benefaction, it 
«© ſhould be committed to publick Tables, and tranſ- 
«© mitted to poſterity, that all the Orders of the 
«© Univerſity ſhould oblige themſelves by oath to acquit 
< themſelves of all thoſe duties and obligations TO HIM, 
«« HIS CHILDREN and poſterity, which are due 
from grateful clients to a faithful Patron; and that 
they never would be wanting to maintain their ho- 
5 nour, ſupport their intereſt and defend their repu- 
tation.“ You will find this at large in the Pre- 
face to a Book printed at Liege, 1699, intitled Cauſa 
Arnaldina, ſeu Antonius Arnaldus Doctor & Socius Sor- 
bonicus @ Cenſura' Anno 1656 ſub nomine Facultatis 
Theologice Pariſienſis wulgata windicatus. 

[C] He publiſbed a Buk to hinder the reſtori of 
the Fefuits . . . be endeavoured to ſuppreſs it.} I 1s 


Vor, II, 


Thoſe who have ſaid that he was of the Reformed Religion, have uttered a very 


Catherine 
Marion (e) 


a little book containing 144 pages in i 20, intitled, 

A frank and true Diſcourſe to the King, concerning the 
Re-eftabliſhment of the Teſuits as requeſted of him. 

Father Richeome confutes it in his apologetical com- 

— wherein he alſo confutes the Catechiſm of the 

eſuits, which came out at the ſame time and was 

=-_ by Stephen Ln. - have _ . 

| n the oli onſeſſion of Sancy (2) 2 (2) Book 2. char, 
ee which 1 thatf e tranderide. * Roy 
Lawyer Arnaud made no reply to this; not that 

the Livre de la Verits difendue (3) made him give (3) The Author 
out, but becauſe he w that the favour which of the Remarks 
* the Jeſuits were in with Henry IV, would prevail has faid, p. 534, 
« with him more than all the reaſons that could be that Richeome, 
<< offered for continuing in force the ſentence of their 11,1594 3 
* baniſhment. In ſhort the poor man was ſo much Plaidbier de Pg- 
« afraid that he had ſaid too much in his little ier, under the 
<< book, that I have ſeen a of it, wherein a very name of Francis 


„ ingenious man of that time made the following ob- . A why 


1 
R 


„ ſervation with his own hand: This Book (Le franc tied, La Farin 


*« & veritable Diſcours) Io]. . td by Mr. An- difendue. 
* thony Arnaud their 2 fs ol underneath 15 
** the Copies were called in by the Author.” 
{#] This book Le Franc & veritable Diſcours, c. J 
I don't believe him to be the Author of that Book. 
The ſtyle of it is a great deal leſs violent and 
than that of his Plea. Beſides, the Author ſays ( 37), 
that he had loved the Fefuits perhaps more than he ought 
to have dine, &c. This book was printed at 
chelle, according to Father Richeome, who confuted 
it, without knowing the Author of it. Let us obſerve 
here, that there are two errors in Bayle's inal 
quotation (3) ; inſtead of Pagquier's Plea, it ſhould be 
A. Arnaud"s; and inſtead of de la Montagne read dex 
Montagies. Let us alſo take notice, that theſe words 
in the remark [CJ, mt that the Livre de la VeritE 
defendue made him give out, ſuppoſe, that this book 
was an anſwer to the Fanuc Diſcours, which is falſe. 
Laſtly, as long as we don't w who is the Au- 
thor of that Remark upon Sanci's Catholick Con- 
“ cannot rely upon his evidence (12). Cx Tr. (12) Ibid. 
EM. 
[D] Thoſe who have ſaid that he was of the Re- 
formed Religion have uttered a groſs falſhood.] The 
Author of the Amphitheatrum honoris, concealed under 
the name of Clarus Bonarſcius, which is the anagram 
of Carolus Scribanius, his true name, calls him in plain 
terms a Calviniſt, and the Imago primi ſcculi Soc. Fe 
does the ſame. The Author of the Apology of Johr 
Chatel ſays, page 205, that the word Arnaud comes 
from «prewas, which ſignifies 1 renounce or apoftatize, 
and that it comes near to that of Antichriſt, which is 
the name of the beaſt ; and page 206, ſtyles him 4 
Servant worthy him, - whom was 2 a mouth ut- 
terin at things and blaſphemies, Revel. 13 (4). Du (4) This was ta- 
Plats nah — Tra of 4. falſehood we 45 freak = m the 
of, which he afterwards pablickly retracted. He had * 
ſaid in the firſt Edition of his Hiſtory of Henry IV, 4% e 


» 


Arnaud, a man of great eloquence, was employed as ' 
council for the Plaintiffs (5). Formerly I was led by (5) That is, the 
avrong information to think him a Proteſtant, but it is Univeriity. 
certain that be never was ; and has left behind him 

children of great virtue, and zeal to the Catholick Re- 

ligion. It is ſomething ſurprizing that an Hiſtorian, 

. 69508 not of an inferior rank, could be ſo miſtaken 

as to what religion ſo celebrated a Lawyer profeſſed ; 

and who had even appealed to the whole Parliament to 

bear witneſs of his Catholiciſm in that very pleading, 

from which Du Pleix takes occaſion to ſpeak of him. 

Let us hear what he kimſelf ſays in this pleading. 4 


Ffff 


5 


_ petits Neweux de mark of great obſtinacy and pre 


| by chance, 
to dare to aſſert, that the Sorbonne was heretical when 
it made a Decree againſt them in 1554, however, they 
are fo barefaced and woid of ſhame as to publiſh 11 
the women of their Congregation, that all thoſe © 
proſecute this Law-ſuit are Heretics, who come from Ge- 
neva and England. As for me, who am council n it, 
awere it not well known that from my infancy I was edu- 
tated in the Royal College of Navarre, and that my 
Profeſſion which was ſo remarkable, and my admiſſion 
into ſuch publick and honourable employments fince * the 
year Bo: and 85, did too openly place me above the reach 
of their wile aſperfions, they would not ſcruple to ſay 
that I was | ſent from thence to plead againſt them. 
But he found by experience as as we do now 
that he was deceived when he thought himſelf beyond 
the reach of calumny ; for befides the writers I hay 
already inſtanc'd, there ſhortly after ſtarted up againſt 
him two new accuſers. The firſt is Father Hazart; the 
{6) That of ſecond maſks himſelf under a fictitious name (6), but 
Sainte Foi, inthe has produced a letter from a Gentleman named Mr. 
Avis in portant à de Heucourt (7), who teſtifies that the father of Mr. 
ms i Arnaud, Doctor of the Sorbonne, was born and died 
e Projet d une JN « | 
wovelle Biblio. @ Huguenot. I am of opinion, and not without rea- 
rheque d Autears fon, that Father Hazart only revived the former accu- 
Fanſeniftes. The (ation; his words are theſe. I am not at all diſturb' d 
Letter is dated, 47 the retradtation of Mr. Du Pleix, nor Jeſs at my li- 
2 8, berty to look 2 firſt opinion as the legitimate offipring 
(7) We muſt of his bef ledge, and the ſecond only that of bis 
read it fo, and complai ſunce to the fanily of the Sieur Arnaud, which 
not Rencour, as in qygs. of ſufficient credit at that time of day to engage, if 


— 


8 lige an Author to pay a courteſy of this nature (8). 
(3) See the 4%® In anſwer to him it has been ſaid, that it is a certain 


ſſeſſion, to depend 
Fanſenius, p. 20. ( upon what an Hiſtorian conſeſſes he related from falſe 
„ informations, rather than what he aſſerts from bet- 
« ter information to be certain and indubitable ; and 
« that if moſt people were of fo bad a diſpoſition, the 
« injury which an Hiſtorian might do ignorantly, by 
6 iſhing from erroneous memoirs, falſities preju- 
« dicial to the honour of a neighbour, would * 
% reparable, foraſmuch as a recantation could not give 
„ any ſatisfaction (9). They fortified themſelves {till 
farther out of the anſwer of Father Hazart. Do but 
ſee, ſay they, in the mean time how gratefully Mr. 
Du Plas is rewarded for bis partiality to the Feſuts 
in bis Hiftary ! It is without doubt, doing him à great 
deal 0 to pretend that he was a man of jo lit- 
tle conſcience as to give the lie to his knowledge, and to 


[3]. The challenge, &c.) Mr. Bayle could have 
been inform'd of it fince, for the abſtract from the Pariſh- 
(13) Rem. . Regiſter, mentioned above (13), was printed in the 
Fuftification de Mr. Arnaud, Anno 1702, pag. 
. One of the 1 our 
turned Huguenot.) We ſhall ſhew, that ſeveral of his 
brothers and ſiſters were Proteſtants, and give ſome 
(14) Ju/ification account of them. Father Queſnel mentions (14) eight 
de Mr. Arnaud, of Arnand's brothers, but he not confeſs that ſome 
pag 7 of them lived in the Reformed Religion : in which he is 
to be blamed. It is true, that the Author he confutes 
is miſtaken, when he aſſerts, that the Arnauds were 
but four brothers, and that they all died Proteſtants ; 
but this laſt aſſertion is true with d to two of 
theſe brothers. Here follows Father Queſnel's ac- 
15) What is in count, with ſome obſervations (15). 
Tralic, is F. The eldeſt of the eight brothers auas be, aubom 
Queſnel's. III would make Secretary of State ; but he preferred a 
77 in the Army, and was killed in the fervicd of 
that 


(9) Ibid. 


His name was John; F. de Sainte Marthe, 


King. 
Who calls him Anthony, (I think he is miſtaken) tells 
us, that he died in Auvergne, in the ſervice of Henry IV 
94 the 7 but does not mention the place 
of Secretary of State. Father Queſnel ſays nothing 
concerning his Religion, which makes me ſuſpect, 
that he no proofs of this John's having been a 
Roman Catholick. I am not able to decide whe- 
(16) Look for ther he was or no. D'Aubigne in his Hiſtory (16) 
Arnaud in the mentions one Captain Arnaud, who in the year 1573 
Index- did a very brave action at the ſiege of Rochelle, in 
defence of that city; but I cannot tell who he was, 
nor even whether he belonged to the family of the 
Arnaud, who is the ſubje& of this article. 

The ſecond was the father of Arnaud Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne ; it is the Lawyer Anthony Arnaud ; he was a 
Roman Catholick. 
(17) Or, Comp- The third was Intendant of the Finances (17) , 
treller of the Ex- and father-in-law to the Marquis of Feuquieres. His 
cheguer. name was Iſaac, and he was certainly a Proteſtant, 

I 


ud the Larwyer, 


feet of Henry 111.) His name was 


XR N 


and their abettors are not fo impadimt as 


truth, ⁊uben he 5 pf that rig poles =” phead- 
ed againſt them wwas a Protetant. I do not know (10 

that the challenge [)] he received'of him, who 

that Letter of Monſieur d' Heucourt, was ever-an{wer'd ; 
however, it was written in very prefling terms: he ad- 
dreſſes Mr. Arnaud in the following manner: This Lei- 
ter, Sir, the original of ohich was ſent to me to tranf- 
mit to you, abjolutely infifts upon your producing a carti- 
ficate of your 


not. However, he that printed the ] was con- 
futed, for the publick was aſſured (11) that Mr. d Heu- 
court downel it | | 


tiſm ; for it is m linger your enemies 
, the Fefuits, that reproach you with , born a Hugue- 


The publick received this piece of information from fen d. benen, 


the Journal of Mr. 


(12), as alſo from a Book 
which came out fince 


firſt impreſſion of this Ar- 


ticle; I mean from the ſhort Hiſtory of the life and (12) That is n 


works of Mr. Arnaud: See with what haughtineſs 
the Author has treated this point in pages 17 and 18. 
We Hall not here take up our. time in confuting the im- 

nent Author F an Avis important to Mr. Arnaud, 
&c. in which is exhibited the eXtra of a pretended let- 
ter from the Marguis of Heucourt, in order to prove that 
Mr. Arnaud was born a Cabvinift as ell as his fa- 
ther. All this is nothing but impofture, for wwe are ready 
to ſhew, not only a certificate of his baptiſm copied from 
the regifter, which this Author of the advice call; upon 
him to produce, but alſo a declaration under the hand 
1 ſaid Marguis, dated from Brompton near London, 

y 3, 1692, in which he abſolutely denies that he ei- 
ther wrote or knew any thing of the Letter, and that 
it was nothing but a piece of malite and forgety. It 
appears to me pr that one of the brothers of 
our Arnaud the Lawyer, turned Huguenot [:] (13); 
for a perſon who was very Capable of knowing 
the truth of this matter, wrote to me, that Ma- 
dam de. Feuquieres (14) and Madam d'Heucourt 


her ſiſter, who were both nieces to this Lawyer by bim that wa 
the father's ſide, were of the Reformed Religion to detcated befere 


the laſt. 'The ſame perſon informed me by letter, that 
Isaac ARnavp, Miniſter of Rochelle, and Author of 
a Book intitled, Mepris du Monde, was of the ſame 
ſamily with Mr. Arnaud. This piece was printed more 
than once, ſor the Roan Edition, in 1637, implies, 
that it had been reviſed, corrected and augmented with 
three additional treatiſes by the Author ; namely, Re- 
ſolutions Virtueuſes ; de PObeiſſance deue au Roi ; Midi- 
tatien fur la Vieilleſſe. | 


which father ought to have obſerved. Tfaac 
had at leaſt one daughter of a firſt marriage. Aſter 
the year 1600 he married the widow ef Mr. de Feu- 
quieres, and afterwards gave his daughter to the fon 
of that Lady. He had another daughter, but I don't 
know whether by his firſt or { wife. He mar- 
ried this daughter to the Marquis d'Heucourt, who 


(% Perravl 
Hammes il 
(10) Thi page 142 
written in 169g Holland. 
(11) In the 
Hiſftcire des Ours 
for the month of 
Nov, 1692, 
134. * 
* Hiſtoire des 
uurapes de 
8 — See the — * 
foregoing quota. 
tion. 
21) See 
Henry 
2+ p. 16 
(14) See the unte 
[4] of the art. 
cle of (SAML. 
EL) DURANT, 
(14) Wife to 
T tyonville, 
(22) Pa 


was a Proteſtant as well as the Marquis de Feuquieres. 


Iſaac Arnaud had been a Lawyer, and it was not be- 
fore the year 1602 that he was made Intendant of 
the Finances, but I don't know exactly when; nor 
can I tell whether he be the fame, who is mentioned 


in the Bibliorb. Baluziana (18), where we find @ De. (18) Pag. 926. 


cree of the Parliament, dated March the gib, which 
mentions Iſaac Arnaud Comptroller General of the Ar- 
rears of the” Court of Accounts. 

The fourth was, as they then called it, Comptroller 
General of the Arrears. (19). 
Perhaps he is the ſame ho 
going Decree. I ſuſpect that he was there only called 
Arnaud, and that perſon, who made the Cata- 
logue of Mr. Baluze's books, added of his own ac- 
cord the name of Ifaac, becauſe he knew, that one Iſaac 
Arnaud had had a place in the Finances. I could ea- 
ſily be perſuaded, that their fourth brother was one of 
the two Arnauds, who had been a whye Clerk 
to Mr. de Sulli Superintendant of the Finances ; in 
this caſe he muſt have been a Proteſtant, for it is cer- 
tain that the two brothers, who were in that Lord's ſer- 
vice, were of the Reformed Religion. Father Queſnel 
is entirely filent with regard to this Arnaud's Religion. 

The fifth was killed at the fiege of Gergeau at the 
jamin; but in- 
ſtead of Henry III, I think we ſhould read Henry 
IV. Here again Father Queſnel does not ſay of what 
Religion this Arnaud was ; which may e us ſuſ- 
ſpect that he was a Proteſtant. 


The fixth died in 1602, juft as he xvas upon the point of 


His name was Claude : 
F. Queinel 


being made Secretary of State. 


I knew nothing of him. (19) Corr: 
is mentioned in the fore- Genera! des Roles 


694. 


26, 


ur 
el, 


142» edit 
Holland 


(20) Tom. 7. p. 
240 


21) oy 
Henry tom. 
2+ Þ» 16, 


(22) Pag. 927. 


AAN 


Marion (e) [E]. He died about the year 4618 [ J. % Note chat 


11 He * is diihpiag 5; -: wo £ 
The eldeſt was named Royrzxr. This was he who 
made himſelf ſv famous under the name of Agave 
1 2 . 1 4 Jag - 

ied Bi „ in month o . I 2: 
His name * 5 Aznavp [L], and raiſed him- 
ſelf a eſteem while he was Abbot of St. Nicho- 
las, he was advanced to the Mitre. When he 
at Rome he, by. his great addreſs and courage, 


E 


F. Queſne! does not ſpealæ of his religion, but it is cer- 
tain that he was a Proteſtant. He died the 21ſt of 
before, as may be ſeen in the 
Fournal # Henry IV (zo), where we alſo find that he 
ine years wanting nine-days : whence 
it follows that he was born May the goth, 1574. Mr. 
De St. Marthe, who made his Elogium, ſays expreſly, 
e In his 
itaph, which was in the burying | ing to 
the behind St. Sulpicius's 097 gp. Au 
«©. Noble Claude Arnaud, 
ſellor, N and Secretary to 
« the King, . . . . Treaſurer G of France in the 
10 diſtri of Paris, and placed by the King under the 
Marquis de Roſni, to adminiſter his Majeſty's finances 
under the inſpection of that Lord (21).” 

The ſeventh was Sec etary to the King, and Comprol- 
ler General of the Arrears ; and acquired in the manage- 
ment of the finances, the reputation of a difintereſtedne/s 
awhich was pro againſt all matmer of temptations. His 
name was is, he was a Proteſtant very zealous for 
his religion. Bayle mentions: him in the Article of 
Samver Durant, without knowing that he was An- 
thony's brother. Seven Sermons of this Durant were 
dedicated by the Miniſter to one Arnaud, 
and F. Queſnel's words do not leave us any room to 
doubt bur it is this Lewis Arnaud. We find another 
proofof it in the Biblioth.Baluz. (22), where we find theſe 
words. A petition preſented to the Parliament, by 
« Anthony Arnaud, Advocate, and Iſaac Arnaud In- 


t tendant of the Finances, BxoTHERs,. againſt Ceſar 


« de Plaiſ. ... who had publiſhed a Libel againſt 
% them . . . under of a law-ſuit which he 
e had againſt Lewis Arnaud Secretary to the King, 
% AND ONE OF THEIR BROTHERS. (This petition 
« was preſented after the death of Henry IV.“) 

The eighth was the famous Colonel of Horſe, Sc. 
F. Queſnel proves very well that he was a Roman Ca- 
tholic. He died September the 14th, 1624, and was 
buried in the great Church of Fontenay-le-Comte. 7 
thought it neceſſary, adds F. Queſnel, to enter into theſe 
particulars . . . . to prevent the publick from being im- 
poſed upon by the ſpurious letter, in which it was af- 
firmed, that the four brothers were Proteſtants. But 
could he be ignorant, that the publick would ſoon per- 
ceive, that his account is defective; and beſides, the 
zeal with which he juſtifies Anthony and Peter, com- 


| pared with the ſilence he keeps concerning the religion 
of the others, may very well be conſidered as a tacit con- 


ſeſſion, that they were not Roman Catholics. 
'That Father does not mention any of the Arnauds 
ſiſters, but in his Hiftoire abregte vie & des Ou- 


 wrages de Mr. Arnaud, in the Edition printed in the year 


(23) See pag. 27+ 
of his po de 


Condamnation des 


Fanſeniſtes con- 


Frme, printed in where Arnaud, 


1649, 


(24) He was ill, 
and had been for 


thirty yeary 
Rector of that 


1697, he owns that they had four ſiſters. It is very 
* . that they were all Proteſtants ; this is certain 
of at leaſt two of them : for the Miniſter Spanheim 
| aw 7 OT — Fay manner. A I 
* can as a domeſyc witneſs of the particular ſer- 
c vices you and the Ladies your ſiſters have done him” 
the Miniſter Durant.) 
eron means, when he ſays (23), „Is there not even 
« at this preſent time at Charenton (24) a houſe ad- 
« joining Temple (or Church of the Proteſtants) 
* maſter of that houſe, entertained 

* the Miniſters at dinner every ſunday.” 

We find then that of theſe 
ſiſters, three brothers, and two ſiſters at leaſt were Pro- 
teſtants ; and with rd to the others, F. Queſnel 
proves of two only, that they were Roman Catholics, 
viz. Anthony and Peter. But whence proceeded this 
diverſity of religion in that family ? I own that I can- 
not account for it. If one reads Spanheim's dedication, 
it ſeems that the whole family were originally Proteſ- 


: 4.» , "4 , 
* 14 LY - g 

1 * = 
is dildrex.] 


"Tis this Lewis, that Father 


„brothers and he addy 
this Lord to be 


© 
f " : 
* 


his 
1 It 


| the honour and the effects of the Barberini 


w] againſt the attacks of the creatures and relations 
of Innocent X. The Prince of Paleſtrina, and the 
Cardinals, Francis, Anthony and Charles Nicberin. 
to ſhew their ſenſe of gratitude, did not only cauſe « 
r p 
whi placd in all their houſes ; but alſo 
erefted a ſtatue to him in their Palace at Rome, with 
a verſe underwritten; which Fortunatus [+] had com- 


0 


tants, and that it was only bY accident, if 1 : | 
ſo, that ſome of them were Catholics -- Thus — 
Bayle ſeems to have underſtood Spanheim's words For 
55 Ing r wy — — of Dux AN 
25), he lays, © F I tions having turned Rem. A. 
6 Papiſts, he openly ſhewed his concern for it. Span- oP [4] 


«« creaſed the number (of the converted Calviniſts) to 

«© your great ſorrow. . . . The grief you have felt and 

„ ſhewn on this occaſion is a proof of your zeal &c.” 
It ſeems to me certain, that the Father of theſe twelve 
children died a Roman Catholic. But had he always 
been of that religion? Were his two wives Catholics ? 
The four daughters being Proteſtants make me doubt 
of it. However, I cannot affirm any thing poſitively 
on this ſubj F. Queſnel does not ſay any thing 
that can clear up this matter. After all, his ſilence 
cannot but ſeem a little ſuſ 3 for he had a fair 
opportunity to prove that the father and the mothers. „ 
were Roman Catholics, if it had been in his power to 

do it (26) CriT. Rew.] | (26) From the 

[J He died about the year 1618.) Mr. Bayle tells French edition of 
us neither at what age Arnaud died, nor where he Bayle's Dictio- 
was born. Moreri and others ſay he was a 103 years 
of age when he died: But I have proved, in my Bi- 
bliotheque de Richelet, as I had done before in my Re- 
marks Moreri, in the article GAMBARA, that 
Arnaud could be but ſeventy years old when he died. 

Mr. de Sainte Marthe ſays, he was not ſixty then. 

It is 9 that he was born in the year 

1560. th to his native place, I have ſaid 

formerly upon du Boulay's authority, that he was 

born at Paris ; but now I can hardly doubt but he was 

born at Riom (27), whence his father did not go to (25) In Au- 
ſettle at Paris till the year 1570, or thereabouts. We vergne. 

meet in the Biblioth. Baluz. p. 126, a convincin 

2 that Arnaud was ſtill at Riom in 1566 (28). (28) French edi- 

KIT. Rem. tion of Bayle s 

[3] Henzy AANAUD.] Mr. Bayle did not know, Dictionary, 45. 
that he had been a Lawyer, before he entered into holy Ps 
orders. He pleaded his firſt cauſe the 16th of February 
1617. See Trongon, Coutume de Paris. Edit. 1618. 
p. 378 (29). Carr. Rem. 

L The honour of the Barberini, c.] This fact is 
extremely canvaſſed. Meſſrs. de Ste. Marthe, in their 
Elogium of this Prelate (30), don't ſay a word of it; (30) Gall. Chrid. 
they only tell us, that Henry Arnaud managed very dex- in Epiſc. Ande- 
terouſly at the Court of Pope Innocent X the reſtoration gau. 

Cardinal EH. And indeed Henry then Abbot of 

t. Nicholas of Angiers managed in the affairs of 
France during three years at Court of Rome, 
whence he returned into France in January 1648 ; and 
the Barberini were not reſtored to the favour of Inno- 
cent X, the interceſſion of France, till the year 
1653. it appears that the Abbot of St. Ni- 
cholas had not yy forwarded. their affairs, which 
is the true reaſon why Meſſeurs de St. Marthe don't 

eak of this (31). See the Remark (»). Car. (37) French edit, 
2 1 \ | of Ba 

J 


(29) Ibid. 


i 
ſ 
yie's Dicti - 

A werſe of Fortunatus, c.] Here follows a proof f 
elbe 4024 firs r may alſo 8 

Mr. Bayle, are mere inventions. Mr. Anon ond Pom- 

having been made Secretary of State in the y 

1005 „Mr. Faydit compoſed a congratulary Poem which 

to him. He cauſed the coat of arms of 

ved at the head of the Poem, 
which he altered after 


with the "verſe of Fortunatus, 
Alpibus Arwernis en mens mong altior ifs. 

The application of this warſe to Mr. De Pompone, ſays 

Menage (32), 


IAR N 


- 
—_ 
I 


his daughters * reformed - the Abby of Port-Rejal f FE: ) wn 


ſince him there 

1% Which was poſed for St. Gregory y of Tours (15). He died in great 
| 425 ] tation for his ſanctity, at Angers, in his dioceſe 
Alpibus Arvernis ſtom which he had not been once abſent during al. 
verient mons alti- moſt four and forty years, that he had been Biſhop 
42 88 of it [Z]. CATHARINE Ak xAup, eldeſt of the daugh- 
«« hills a loftier ters of Anthony, was married to Monſieur le Maitre, 
« mountain Counſellor to the King, and Maſter of the Accom 


< roſe.” at Paris, by whom The had Anthony le Maitre, a fa- 


| diluted here to the mous Lawyer, and Iſaac le Maitre de Sacy, famous for 


arms and country his tranſlation of the Bible, for that of the imitation 
of the Arnauds ; of Jeſus Chriſt, for the life 'of Dom. Barthelemi des 
for this family Martyrs, and for his ſacred Poems. Anceurca Ar- 
* NAUD, another daughter of Anthony, was perp 
het nrms a Abbeſs of Port-Royal des Champs, and reformed this 
mountain, M- Abby according to the model of Clairvaux, and made 
meir of the Mer- it elective and triennial. Five of her fiſters with their 
2 8 mother, took the veil upon them in this Convent, and 
(6) Faid lived their Whole lives in it with great auſterity: (16). 
from the fame Note, in the abridgment of the life of Mr. Arnaud, 
Memoir. page 20, we are told ſor certain, I, that he was the 
twentieth, and laſt of the children of Anthony Ar- 
naud, and of Catharine Marion; but this does not a 
(17) Viz. That With the memoir before cited (17), which makes th 
which was in- to have had two and twenty. II, That at the time 
ſerted in the that the father of ſo many children died, there re- 


nag * _ - * mained but ten of them living, four ſons and fix daughters. 


: J One of his daughters reformed the Abby of Port- 
0h * Real] The name of Port-Royal makes fo great a 
noiſe in the world, and the Hiſtory of the Arnauds is fo 
intermixed with that of it, and this known only from 
22 accounts, that I don't in the leaſt ddubt but 
e curious will be very glad to be informed of any 
particulars relating to this ſubject; I therefore thought 
I could not entertain my Reader better than by tran- 
ſcribing here what I have read in a Fa#um (18), this 
(18) The fourth being a kind of writing which very few people are 
dev ab in the leaſt acquainted with (19). . Port- was 
I Janne a= © originally a Monaſtery of Religious Bernardine Nuns, 
gainſt Father ** fix lea diſtant from Paris. One of the ſiſters 
Hazart. % of Monſieur d'Andilly was made Abbeſs thereof, 
(19) Since the about the beginning of this Century, when ſhe was 
firſt impreſſion < but eleven years old. There was at this time, 
he a irregularity and remiſſneſs of diſcipline, 
defence of the which by the Providence of God, was converted to 
| Grand-Nephews , à great good; for when ſhe was 17 years of age, 
n „ ſhe found herſelf ſo ſtrongly diſpoſed, by a divine 
Vel. S. of the © influence upon her will, to reform her Abbey (tho 
Morale Pratique there had not been ſo much as one; either of men or 
des Yeſuites, &* women in the whole Order of the Ciſtercians, which 
«© had undergone a reformation) that ſhe undertook 

and accompliſhed the work with a great deal of 

courage and expedition, fo great ſucceſs, by the 

„ bleſſing of God, did attend her pious reſolutions. 

«« She baniſhed out of the houſe all property, all her 

: «« Nuns after her example, having united in one com- 

| «© mon ſtock all that they poſſeſſed before in private. 

«« She alſo enjoined cloſe confinement, perpetual abſti- 

«« nence, nocturnal devotions, faſting, work, and fi- 


(32) Menagiana Menage (32), is ſo much the more happy, that as this 

tom. 4+ P. 162. Lord's family is originally come from Auvergne, ſo he 
bears a Mountain in his Coat of Arms. The Abbot 
was perſuaded that no body had made ſuch» an appli- 
cation before ham. Menage himſelf, and the men of 
letters, who uſed to meet at his houſe every Wedneſday, 
looked upon it as a thought entirely new : nor did 
any one, in Mr. de Pompone's family, where the 
Abbot Faydit was very. well known, ever imagine 
that the applying this verſe to an Arnaud, was only an 
old hint newly revived. All this proves that this verſe 
had not been applied to Mr. te Pompone's uncle 
by the Barberini ſeventeen or eighteen years be- 
fore. Beſides, Mr. Linage de Vanciennes publiſh- 

(43) In 12mo, at ed in 1678 (33), The 470 

Paris. Pope Innocent X. He relates there all | 
in the audiences, which the Abbot of Sts Nicholas 
had of the Pope with regard to the affair of the Bar- 
berini, by which it appears that the Abbot acted with 
a great deal of prudence and courage. But Mr. de 

(34) Pag. 158. Vanciennes obſerves (34) having oppoſed a ſtep which 
the Barberini would take in 1 641, they were diſpleaſed 
awith his conduct. Aſter that time he had but two 
Audiences more of the Pope ; and the Hiſtorian ob- 


has been no body except Mr. le Maiſtre his grandſon, who has followed 


e of the Barberini woith + 


ay 1 4 


A N nee . Yak 85 ce it 
Wire rang x * $-&15 65 
te "ſence, according to the rule of diſcipline eſtabliſhed 
« by Saint, Bennet. And this was that ſweet favour of 
«© holineſs, which like the perfume of the bridegroom 
« brought to this houſe, one after another, her fiſters, 
<< her neices, and even her own mother. The defign 
te of ſo thorow a reformation, ſo vigorouſly undertaken, 
<« and fo happily executed, raiſed her to ſo high ef- 
ce teem in the Order, that ſhe was made choice of, 
** tho" not above 27 or 28 years of age, to reform 
„the famous Abby of Maubuiſſon: ſhe ſpent there 4 
« or 5 years, and was'therefore obliged; during her 
«© abſence, to leave the government of her hauſe of 
« Port-Royal to her ſiſter who afted in the capacity of 
«« aſſiſtant,” and who was afterwards called Mother 
« Aones, It was at this time, during her abode at 
« Maubuiffon, that ſhe faw St. Francis de Sales, who 
« was come to Paris, to erect there a houſe of the 
«« Viſitation; ſhe ſent to defire him to come and ſee 
her, and placed herſelf. under his governance. The 
« Letters of this Saint ſufficiently manifeſt the 
«« efteem he had for his dear daughter the Abbeſs of 


«©: Port-Royal.”. 


The Author of the Fadum adds, that the widow 
of Anthony Arnaud, and mother to this Abbeſs, was 
inſpired with a ſtrong deſire to take the veil upon 
her, under the conduct of her daughter, and that as 
God inſtilled into her mind this good deſire at the 
ſame time, that the Abbeſs was adviſed to remove 
her Monaſtery from the Country to Paris, She 
„ purchaſed a houſe and a very fine large garden in 
* the Faubourg Saint Facques, which ſhe gave to the 


.*« Abbeſs, the Convent; and Nuns of Port Royal 


to ſettle there, which they afterwards did, having 
at a very great expence fitted up their houſe at Paris 
in the condition in which it is at preſent, it pleaſ- 
* ing God to beſtow a bleſſing on their charitable 
and diſintereſted undertakings. There it was that 
«© this happy mather of ſo many pious children, 
«© made choice of her own daughter to be her mo- 
ther, dedicating herſelf to the ſervice of God in 5 


leading a religious life under her government and 


«« diſcipline ; which having done for the ſpace of four- 
teen or fifteen years, with a fervent zeal and an ex- 
«« plary humility, ſhe had the conſolation before ſhe 
«« died to give her bl to her ſix daughters, and 
«« -her fix grand-daughters, who were all in the ſame 


.*+« Monaſtery, and took the veil in it, except one 


„ who died young, being a penſioner in the ſame 
« houſe.” In a word, we learn from this Factum, 
that the Abbe of Port Royal was perpetual titular Ab- 
beſs, and one of ber ſiſters Co-adjutrix ; but that both the 
one and the other having nothing in view but the good © 
and advantage of their houſe, were content to quit their ti- 
tles, in order to eftabliſh a triennial election. Mr. 
d'Andilly obtained of the King the t neceſſary 
thereto, altho' he thereby incapacitated himſelf from 
preſerving this Abbey for ever in his family, Add 
to this what we ſhall ſay of him under his article. | 


ſerves, that the affairs of the Barberini were not yet 
adjuſted, w e Abbot of St. Nicholas left Rome 
in January 1648, the Marquis the Fontenay being then 
already arrived in that city with the character of an 
Embaſſador. It was Mr, de Valencey, this Marquis's 
ſucceſſor in his Embaſly, who terminated that affair in 
June 1653. Whence appears how inaccurate, or ra- 
ther falle the account was, which Mr. Bayle follow- 
ed (35). Carr. REM.) (35) + kent 

£ ] He died in great reputation for his ſanctity, at ane Pee, 
A, 4 in his dioceſe, 3 be bad - 4 . 
abjent for almoſt four and forty years, that he had 
been Biſhop of it.) He had been choſen in January 
1649, and conſecrated June the '29th 1650 ; ſo that 
when he died he had been a Biſhop forty two 
years, wanting twenty days. Further it is not true 
that he never went out of his dioceſe, after he enter'd 
it the 15th of November 1650. For in an Elogium (36) In the C. 
upon this Prelate, in which his praiſes are not ſpared, + ogrbg oof 
it is ſaid (36) that he left his dioceſe once, and went to 5, wan- 4 
Thouars, in order to endeavour the converſion of the pag. 373. 
Prince of Tarente to the Church of Rome (37). CIT. (37) French edi- 
REM.] tion of Bayle's 

3 Dictionary. 


| (20) Abt: 


if Ciceron 
tom, 1. F 


ft) P 
(2) E 


* * 


ignity. His houſe was A full of Princes and 


« « it wich more luſtre and greater 


ter g 
great Lords, ho came to conſult with him about their moſt important affairs, and he 


« was held in ſuch veneration 


G] It is: a 1 to 755 2 
„ . ** of 
. do 
manifeſtly *I to LH * ff NY Ps. 

yrauni immani *. per vacane- 
fuerit dicert, cum & fn allorum Abri, & 
Tee. immanem, & ſceltratiſſimum in + oy 
eps fateatur. - Units inventus off Arnaldus 
„ Oorationem dicam itn 
at, & ex eodem ca 


Fee (2), i. 6. wil 1 f —— 
6 rn . of Phalaris Tyrant of 


= 


2 


ARNAUD D'ANDILLI (ROBERT) eldeſt ſon of the preceding, was a 


over-ſi 


30 


LES 


every where, that after his death he lay in ſtate for forme 
time to fatisfy the publick who earneſtly deſired to ſee him (/ 


It is a great miſtake to aſcribe. to him an apology for Phala [G]:. 


Perrault, 

laß. 
p. 54, 55 edit- 
de Hollande. 


0 Agrigentum, ſeeing not only the writings of others 
are full on this head, but allo he himſelf in his Epi- 
« ſtles confeſſes himſelf to be a wicked, inhuman, 


and moſt cruel man. Yet there has been found 


one Arnaud, who not long ago wrote, (ſhall I call 


it an Oration or an idle Tale ?) in praiſe of him : 
and from the ſame pen 


came a Panegytick on Pha- 
„ laris, and Apuleius, and a libel on our Society, 
« that he might give the world a plain proof whom 
„ he choſe moſt 5 reſemble.” This is an 

t, for he who wrote the Diſcourſe in — 
of Phalaris, was one Arnaud Provencal. See the 
note [M] of the article EPICURUS. 


perſon of ,. 


great merit. See his Elogium in 3 s Dictionary, and in the Hommes Illuſtres of Mon- 


Perrault. He married Madam de la Bodrerie, da 


lf N 


Ambaſſador to England, and grand- da 
this marriage he had five daughters, al 
ſiſter, Angelica of St. John, was eſteemed 


virtue,) and three ſons. The eldeſt is M. L' 


(«) He died in Chomes (9), 


ter of him who was ſo long 


ter of a ſiſter of the Chancellor de Silleri. 


uns at Port Royal, (of which the 400 


a of wit, of knowledge, and of 


rodigy 
Abbe An Axvwavp, Commendatary Abbe of 


who having born arms a great while for the ſervice of the King; in the re- 


— * of Iſaac Arnaud his couſin, Quarter Maſter of the Carabins, retired to the Bi- 
hop of Angers his uncle. The ſecond is Hznxy Arnavp Sieur of Luzancy, who 
ſpent his life in ſolitude. The third is Stmon Arxnavp. Marquis of Pompone, formerly 
Miniſter and Sec of State, and at preſent Miniſter of State, known by his Embaſ- 
(4) Taken fm ſies to Holland and Sweden (5). M. Arnaud d' Andilly went out early into the world. 
ſerted in the He had divers employments, which attached him to the court, and to the attend- 
— 46%. ance. of the late King, and he did not ſuffer himſelf to be corrupted by the infectious air 
that is breathed in ſuch places [4]. One may ſee in the collection of Fs Letters the dif- 
ference that he had with the Preſident de Grammond, who had ſpoken of him in his Latin 
Hiſtory otherwiſe than he ought. Thoſe who forged the Romance of the Aſſembly of 
Bourg Fontaine, deſigned by the letters A. A. one of the pretended accomplices of the 
deſign, that they ſuppoſe was taken there to introduce Deiſm; and when ſaw that 
theſe letters could not agree with Monſieur Arnaud the Doctor, they pointed out another 
perſon, Arnaud ee e as as they have very clearly explained ſince (c). But the Au- (0 tn f. Ha- 
thor of the Faftums of of Janſenius, has ſhewn by Nie reaſons, that n. Fe, 
this ſecond application of beg two A. A. was Lk f. Monſieur YAndilly retired to petits 'eweus de 
the Convent of Port-Royal in 1644 [C], and there pad Gon reſt of his — in a er Ar A 
A Fo had 4175 A " of 5 Fontaine 0. to 22 to their 1 N (4) This woe in 
7 ed infecti- At, their falſ the year 1621. 
ous air n 2 15 db LEST ED — 7 Nen a revolt (5): This, adds Fe (5) . of the 
< had the beſt eſtabliſh'd Ele nd of 0 a Car nl a lie a Lb ns weal for the Ca: of Fae, v 
<* molt confeſſed piety and probity, hout. the 2hilick Religion, by reaſon of the averſion which theſe 18 : 
„whole courſe of his life, at Court, at Paris, and in fort of wars afually implant in a perſon againſt berejy ; (6) wid. 
«© the Provinces, of any man in France; there not but this was m ways any eh towards becoming a Divine, 
being one n who did not ſincerely ſubſcribe to he having never made 2 his ſtudy, which he 
32 r which was given him by a famous have done . that character which all the Au- 
« Author above years ago, that he was not ters of the Fab of Bourg-Fontaine are made to aft. He 
«© aſhamed of the virtucs of Chriſtianity, nor conin of knew as much of Religion as a man of wit can learn 
W Mag fo NE See what is faid in 4 — ae from — of piety, at — 2 
. 0 t nephews nius (1 
(2) Page 18. « We alſo read = CR retired e 99 we 5 "but the leſs he knew 
« from the world, and while he was yet at Court, — 7 i tal in the ſchools, the more incapable 
„ he employed his genius for Poetry no otherwiſe was he doubts concerning r 
than by devoting” it to the glory of his Saviour, feries (7), Ad he» early accuftomed himſelf to 2 
and giving a reliſh to the truths of Chriſtianity ; mind under 40 that Divine authority which is /) Theſe wordt 
„ for he had not then betook — his retloptint, manifeſted fo us by the Church, and never Tas dy are very memo- 
% when he wrote his Poem on the Life of Jeſus 2 more averſe to ing or — lling with rable, and con- 
(3)See below the . Qhriſt (3), and his Stanza's on the moſt exalted and „ 2 comprebend by CE þ firm the fuſpici- 
— in the 4 edifying truths of our Religion.” r/olent rea privy the. Hes of as RR » WM 
tion (9. [I] I has been en. "that the. application ** 2 wer Nye 
the two A. A. to make him a 3 — meeting a [C] . retired into the — of Port-Royal.] any people leſs 
Bourg-Fontaine, was abſurd.) 1 not ſet down-all We will: in our quotation from the fourth Fac- ſteady in their 
the reaſons which may be ht for the proof of tum. It was to Port-Royal'des Champs that he re- belief than thoſe 


this ; I will only fay, that it has been obſerved 
other things, he attended Lewis XIII in 
the journeys which he made every year, both be- 
dre and aker the time of che Chumerical Alſembly 


Vol. II. 


ſpend the 
“tired in 1644, where his nephews Monſr. le Maitre be qued 1 
„ the Lawyer, and a brother of his who had fol- Du u 1 
«. lowed the army, had retired five or ſix years be- puting and teach - 
© fore, when there were no Nuns at all there: for ing in the 


| 66 it ſchools, 
Ggge 


«4 


302 


AR N 


(0 See the r tinual application to works of piety. He compoſed many books there (d), which the pub- 


rogue of r h lick has favourably 


received, and which are ſo numerous that they have printed eight vo- 


Elogium in the lumes in folio of them (e). He died there the 27th of Sept. 1674, in the eighty ſixth year Arenen, 


Journal de 5. of his age 0) | pag. 142 of the 
1695. He had left his wife in 1637 3 the refleQtion of Balzac upon this Joſs is worth know- Heil! vor 
| ing [DJ. | | | [/ Mori, pay 


1% it was not till 1648, that the Hoaſe of Paris ob- 
„% tained leave of the Archbiſhop to ſend a part 
* of their Nuns to their houſe des . 
leave it to my reader to decide the difference ixt 


(8) See his opini- the Author of this FaZum, and Mr. Richelet (8) [&]. 


on of Mr. Ar- whomakes Mr. Arnaud d' Andilli to have retreated to no 


naud d' Andilly at - If 
—_ place but his houſe at Pompone. I content myſe 
— 1 with confronting theſe two di t authorities, and ſhall 


Letters which he go on in my following relation, which I ſhall do with ſo 
publiſhed : edit. much the more pleaſure, as it will furniſh us with 
Amiterd. 1694, ſome particulars relating to the lives of ſome great 
perſonages, which ſo many people are curious of. 
Se — 8 
« Arnaud d' Andilli . ., ſerved his King and Coun- 
© try twenty years; in recompence of which ſervices 
«© he was allowed a penſion of eight thouſand livres, 
„ which were afterwards reduced to ſix : with this he 
«« retired to Pompone, a village about ſeven or eight 
* leagues diſtant from Paris; where, entirely diſen- 
«« gaging himſelf from the vanities of the world, 
* and leading a thorow Chriſtian life, ' he compoſed 
© ſeveral works. His Letters, the Poem upom the Life of 
(% This contra- . Fefies Chrift (9), . . . Hir tranſlations of "Foſepbus of t 
dicts what was ** Hiſtory of the Fews, the Works of Saint Tereſa, and tho 
faid above in the “ gf Davila, are the productions of his ſolitude. . . 
note [ 4], citati- e Het of his tranſlations is that of Joſephus (10). 
— The Critics *© One day when Richelet went to ſee him at Pom- 
find a great ma- pone, not long after it was publiſhed, the conver- 
ny faults in it. *©* ſation, after ſome other diſcourſe, turned upon the 
See the Sr . manner in which Authors wrote; and as he knew 
4 8 * that Richelet was intimately acquainted with the 
Lande, 1 have celebrated d'Ablancourt, he aſked him how many 
heard it ſaid that times that famous man reviſed every work that he 
Mr. le Moyne gave the publick : Six times, anſwered Richelet ; 
wasdefired by the cc 4 1, replied Mr. Arnaud, have reviſed the Hi- 


4 Andilly 2 & ſtory of Foſephus ten times; corrected the flyle of it 
mark the places 

where — 2 6 | x 
the Tranſlator [a] I leave it to my Reader to decide the difference 
had committed getsulæt the Author of this Factum, and Mr. Richelet.] 
* he excuſes This matter can be cleared up in a few words. Mr. 
himſelf, for fear d' Andilly retired to Port-Royal in 1644, and lived 
he ſhou'd mark there about twenty years; but he was obliged to leave 
. it in or about the year 1664 ; he then went to his feat 


% .avith great care, and made it much more exact and 
*< conciſe than that of am other of my works... ... . 
« Arnaud d'Andilli..,. ... in his retreat, after ſeven 
or eight hours ſtudy every day, uſed to divert himſelf 
„with rural amuſements, and in particular with 
« cultivating his trees, which he brought to ſuch. 
perfection, and had ſuch excellent fruit from them, 
e that he uſed to ſend ſome of it every year to Queen 
Anne of Auſtria, which this Princeſs liked ſo well, 
* that the always deſired to be ſerved with it in the 
«« ſeaſon.” This application to gardening, and 7 | 
make philoſophical diſquifitions into the nature of trees, a 
is atteſted by Mr. Perrault in his Lives of famous Men, 
pag. 143, of the Holland Edition. be ee 
DJ He hft his aui in 1637: See Balzac's Reflec- 
tion upon this loſs. ] What he has written thereupon 
does a great deal of honour to our Robert Arnaud and 
his family. I am ſenſibly afflicted at the news of 
„the death of Madam d' Andilli. I cannot help 
* having an intereſt in all the good and bad for- 
* tune of a family which ought to be ever dear to 
© France, and which ſeems to have been born for 
the glory of the French name. But I am particu- 
* larly ſorry for the ſake of our friend, who having 
« never indulged any inordinate paſſion, has in his 
« wife loſt all his miſtreſſes and all his pleaſures. 
% However he is ſo well verſed in the doctrines of 
« Chriſtianity, and is ſurrounded. with ſo many learn- 
« ed men of his own family, that he ſtands in no (11) Balzac. 
e need of Stoiciſm or any other foreign aſſiſtance to Letter RA + 
« fortify himſelf againſt the attacks of fortune; in 2% II. 10 che. 
* his houſe all is reaſoning, all is preaching, all is oy 1 
«« perſuaſion, and one Arnaud is worth a dozen Epic- pag. 3. 
« tetus's (11).” | | | 


of Pompone, where Richelet ſaw him in 1667. Aſter 

what was called the Peace of Clement IX, d'Andilly 

returned to Port-Royal, but I, cannot tell exactly in 

what year, and died there in 1674. See the Biblio- 

theque de Richelet (*). Crit. Rem. ] i. * ＋ * edi 
. 12 ayie $ 


* 


ARNAUD (ANTHONY) Doctor of the Sorbonne, ſon of Anthony Arnaud the 
Advocate [A], was born at Paris the 6th of Feb. 1612, being the twentieth child by the 


marriage of his father with Catherine Marion. 


He ſtudied polite Literature and Philo- (4) New Leer: 


(«) It does not ſophy in the College of Calvi (a), and afterwards he began to ſtudy the Law; but he , 


of Maimbourg, 


now ſubliſt, the yas ſoon withdrawn from this ſtudy, and determined to that of Divinity by the care of pg. 125. 


new buildings of 
the Sorbonne 


his mother, ſeconded by the Abbot of St. Cyran. 


After this determination he applied , 7h» . 


Letter V of the 


having been tai, himſelf to ftudy in the College of the Sorbonne (+), and learned the Treatiſe of Grace under Cririgue Gere- 


ed upon its ruins. 


(6) In 1633. 


[4] He was fon of Anthony Arnaud the Advocate. ] 

This deſcent did without doubt give occaſion to the 

Jeſuits to bear a great hatred to Mr. Arnaud, as it 

did on the other hand create a averhon in Mr. 

Arnaud to the Jeſuits. The Author of the Qneſtian 

(x) See the book curieuſe (1) will not altogether deny me this ſuppoſi- 
in the margin to tion, ſeeing he ſpeaks of him in the following man- 


the text of this ner (2). My. Arnaud <vas born the fixthy of February 
— 2 quotall” in 1612, and his father vas Mr. Ant #99 h 


was fo famous at the Bar, and well 'known in the Hi- 
ſtory of the Feſuits, by that famous pleading of his 4 
gainft them on the fide of the Univerſity, in i 594 
For the reaſon juſt mentioned Mr. Arnaud vas = as 
it were under a ſecond original fin, which no Sacrament 
| can waſo away, and the guilt of the pleading bawi 
(3) See the note in the eyes of the Jeſuits (3) rendered the father a Cat 
* l vi niſt and miniſter of Antichriſt, tho' always and by evt- 
NY ARNAUD Y rd elfe efteemed a good Catholick and pious Chriſti- 
the Lawyer: an, t Jon could not fail, in their opinion, being 

| a child of wrath, of being an'heretick, and ſomething 
flill worſe, before he became a Chriſtian. One of the 
Proteſtants, who wrote againſt Monſr. Maimbourg's 

| q 


(2) Pag. 12+ | 


nb, by him. 


When I take a 

able view in my mind 

of this great man 

oof FE An, as | reduced to the 

Hiſtory of Calviniſm, was of opinion, that Mr. Ar- hard neceſſity of 
naud's | hatred to the - Jeſuits was owing to a preju- concealing bime 
dice of education. Take his own words (4) : 7 hawe {fs 1 cannct | 
in a former work compared him to Hannibal avho was chef mus Fas- 
perſecuted with too inveterate à hatred by the Romams nibal, and of the 
(5) 3 and I don't know whether I might nur c e laſt words which 


him to the ſame Hannibal in that circumſtance of his the unjuſt perſe- 


Mr, L'Eſcot. As he did not think the Lectures of this Profeſſor of the Sorbonne agree- rale, pag: 98, 


mn hi ; : ions of the 
life, when in his hb he promiſed his father, that yo? 
as ſoon as be ſhould be of age to bear arms, be would mo-_ 0 


wage" nar againſt thoſe mortal enemies f his country. remus diuturnd 
Ewery one knows that Mr. Arnaud wwas fon of the fa- cri prpulum 4 
mous Anthony Arnaud, who was Council for the Par- _— 25 3 
liamen of Paris, who pleaded with ſo much eloquence p,care lmgum 


' the \ cauſe of the Univerſity againſt the Feſuits, in the cenſent. J. Li 


year 1594, and who forgot no argument to perſuade the lib. 39. i. e. 
Judges how dangerous it would be to ſuffer them to © Let us releaſe 


remain in the Kingdom. This action made him as much, A 2 
F not more, a by that" Society, than that Society 4e long anxiety, 

I is very ' probable, that he inflilled into © ſince they have 
his 2 his own  ſeutiments in relatian to the ee Z 4 not . * 
at lea it is very certain that they have not at all dege- wen 


f N be death of an oli 
nerated from their fathers principles in this reſpect. 10 — : 


(6) $5 
of 


6e) This Thefis lor's 
was 
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able to the doctrine of St. Paul, he had a mind to ſtudy St. Auguſtin upon this ſubject, and 
he preferred his ſyſtem of Grace before that of Mr. L Eſcot. This be teſtified in a publick 
manner by the firſt examination which he paſſed thro? in 1636 [a], when he took his Batche- 
Degree (c). He employed in ſtudy the interval of two years, which according to the 
dedicated 9. Laws of the Faculty of Paris, muſt be between the firſt examination and the licence ; after 


ing þ of which he began the Acts of his Licence at Eaſter 1638, and continued them to Lent 
= aſembled at 640. He maintained the Act of Veſpers the 18th of December 1641, and the next 
aris. day he put on the Doctor's Cap. He had compoſed a Courſe 4 Philoſaphy, and taught it 


(4) Note that publickly during his Licence (d). At the cloſe of this Cou 


of Philo ophy, which he 


the Author read at Paris in the College of Mans, he cauſed Theſes to be maintained, wherein he 


whom I 


Joes not din. ſhewed in a very extraordinary manner his ſincerity, his eaſy temper, and his humility 
guiſh z namely, [.B]- He was ordained Prieſt in Ember Week in September 1641, and he celebrated his 


that Mr. Arnaud 
did not begin to 


maſs the day of all Saints the ſame year, after a retreat of forty days . . . He had begun 


read this Courſe of his Licence, Without deſigning to be of the Houſe of Sorbonne . . . He was contented with 


2 — of enjoying the rights of hoſpitality, w 


his Licence. but the principal 


ith gave him the liberty to lodge in the houſe (e); (% He hadbien 
rs having preſſed him very much to think ſeriou i of entring there, Od. 37, 1646. 
and having promiſed him, that provided he would read a Courſe X Phi 

would not regard the circumſtance of time, he undertook the buſineſs without ſtopping 


lolophy, they gie 4rraid 


rf. page xxvj· 


at the obſtacle which preſented itſelf: Which was, that being in his Licence, the time in 
which the flatute preſcribed the Courſe of Philoſophy ſhould be finiſhed, was paſt . . . . The 


two years of this hard labour being finiſhed, 


he petitioned the Houſe to admit him to the 


proof of his Courſe, and to conſider of the honour that he aſked of being received into 


that illuſtrious body. M. L'Eſcot found there an op 


1 | He was Con- 
nity to revenge himſelf, He g ws Con- 


had not taught Cardinal Richelieu his Penitent to forgive, and be had learnt of bis Peni- dinal de Riche- 
tent not to forgive (F). He hindred M. Arnaud from being admitted into the Society of the Ben, and after- 


[=] This he teflified in a publick manner by the firſt 
(1) ent. Rem. examination, which he paſſed thro) in 1636.) It is 
priated at the end dated November the 14th 1635. But Mr. Arnaud 
. — —_— falling ſick about that time, it was put off till the 
Dickonary. Ves next year (1). Cxtr. REu.] 


I] He cauſed theſes to be maintained, wherein he 
Herued, in a very extraordinary manner, his ſincerity, 
his eaſy temper, and his humility.) At the end of 
* the courſe of Philoſophy, which he taught in the 
«© College of Mans in the Univerſity of Paris, he 
«© made ſeveral of his ſcholars hold diſputations, amongſt 
«©. whom were the Sieur Barbey, afterwards a celebrat- 
„ed Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the fame Univerſity, 
«© and Mr. Wallon of Beaupuis, a Clergyman of Beau- 
vais, a man of great piety, who is ſtill living, and 
has recorded this fact in writing. This laſt being 
% to defend his queſtions July 25, 164t, Mr. de la 
« Barde, a learned Prieſt of the , then Canon 
44 of the Cathedral Church of Paris, was his opponent, 
«© and urged his objections ſo home, that the Profeſ- 
« for was obliged to come to the aſſiſtance of his 
“% ſcholar, but he himſelf was fo warmly attacked 
and fo cloſely followed by this famous diſputant, 
% that he found there was no way left of rightly 
« anſwering his argument. It would have been no 
difficult ching for him to have extricated him- 
« ſelf by one ſubtle diſtinction or another, as is 
* the uſual cuſtom of Profeſſors, but this no ways 
* ſuited with his fincerity and love of truth; he 
«© therefore publickly told him without any more ado, 
that he believed him to be in the right; that his 
«© opinion appeared to him the more probable ; and 
that he ſhould be of the ſame himſelf for the fu- 
ture: nor did he prove worſe than his word; for 
about three years afterwards this ſame diſciple of 
«© his being to hold his act of probation in the Sor- 
bonne for his Batchelor's Degree, he deſired Mr. 
« Arnaud to compoſe his Theſes for him, which he 
** accordingly did, and therein ſupported an opinion 
% contrary to that he had before maintained in his 
* Philoſophical Theſes (6).” This account is defec- 


not inform us what the opinion was which Mr. Ar- 
naud maintained, and of which. he found the falſity by 
the ſtrong objections of the opponent; we ſhall therefore 
ſupply this deſect by nting the reader, that the 
Pane which Mr. de la Barde attacked was this: 

ns > convenit Deo & creature (7). i. e. Be- 
« ing is applied in the ſame ſenſe both to God and the 
creature The Author of this narrative ſpeaks 
very judiciouſly, when he ſays that this action of 


fefſus oft, & à ſententia ſua aiſceſſurum 
tive in a very eſſential circumſtance, ſince as it does /pondi 


Mr. Arnaud was great in the fight of God, and 


Sorbonne CJ. Churres, * 


uncommon amongſt men, and that what proceeds from 
an —— of heart, from a conſtant and uniform love 
of truth, from a greatneſs of ſaul which is above the 
ambition of conquering, and the fear of leſſening a re- 
putation . . . . is at all times truly noble (8) ; but then (8) Shot Hiftor 
he ſeems to me to make too light of the folutions # A.. Au 
which may be made of the arguments of ſuch as F 7. 
maintain that the idea of Being is not uni vocally the 
ſame in God and the creatures. I have formerly 
examined this diſpute, which is ſo famous in the 
ſchools, and it appeared to me that thoſe who deny 
the univocation of Being have indeed the majority of 
their ſide (9), but not the moſt ſolid reaſons ; there- 9) Se ills de- 
fore I cloſed with the oppoſite party ; and have often cad numerus 
ventured to defend the contrary. opinion in publick ite, et 
diſputations, and never found any difficulty in an- Sat. mee 
ſwering ſuch objections as were ſed to me on i. e. Your 
that head; not but that it was preſently urged, ht firong Pha- 
God is called the Being by way of eminence, the necef* ,, _— mul- 
fary Being, infinite and perfe# in the ſuperlative de- . And i. 
gree : . that of the creatures is but precarious © join'd ſhields.” 
and I never could find any weight in this Sir Rob. Stapyl- 
objection; for the very rudiments of the doctrine of don 
Univerſals teach us, that the ideas of the genus are 
entirely to be diſtinguiſhed from any qualities or pro- 
. conſideration of 
the mind: wherefore if I was ſure that Mr. Arnaud, 
aſter having maintained this h , was determin- 
ed by objections to change his opinion, I ſhould 
be inclined to ſuſpect that there were ſome certain 
difficulties attending it, which I never. yet met with 
in any of the Spaniſh School-men which I have per- 
uſed, Let us not forget that it has been remarked, 
that he was not reduced to any. neceflity of giving 
up his point, which implies. that he did not thi 
his former opinion untenable ; but only looked upon 

ical Being as a better doctrine than univocal 
Being. Erudito diſcipulo ſub valkdiſimorum. argumen- 
torum male fatiſeente (10) ſuppetias venit magiſter, diu- (] Note — 
gue Satus, nan cedendi neceſſitate coattus, fed we- a ev yy — 
ritate & weritatis amore vittus, uitum Je ultrd pro- any diſpute, ne- 
publict ſpo- ver aſſume the 
Premiſſis ftetit, Sc. (11). i. 6. “ While aument but 
4 his learned Scholar was labouring under the weight J. ir *bcir cho- 
« of very powerful objections, his maſter came to 13 
4% his relief, and having long ſtood the conflict he at countries they 
«* laſt, not compelled by any neceſſity there was of peak almoſt per- 
„ giving up the victory, but prevailed upon by truth . 
and 2 love of truth, conieſſed himſelf over-pow- tune « repeat 
« ered, and —— promiſed that he would recede the argument. 
40 i ini l 11) Prefat. 
5 m_ _ rmer opinion. He performed his pro- (and s _— 
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Sorbonne [C]. 


He had not the ſame credit after the death of the Cardinal ; but tho he 


was conſtrained to ſee this young Doctor enter into this Society in 1643, he did not forget to 


U 


[c] My. E ſcos hindred Mr. Arnaud from being ad. 
. mitted into the Society of the Sorbonke [S.] There were 


ta) Short Hiſtory Pprebend of the Cathedr 


of Mr. Arna 
P+ 50. 


but two Doctors, who did not concur in favour of 
Mr. Arnaud's requeſt. contrary to the * of 
the reft flood by the law and the cuſtom, whic ir- 
ed that the courſe of Philofophy ſhould be performed be- 
fore the Licence, and upon this difference, which ought to 
hee been decided by the plurality of voices, they gave 
it as their opinion, that the Cardinal de Richelieu, who 
was Patron of the Sorbonne, ought to be the conſtituted 
Fudge, which was both contrary to the laws and liberty 
of the Houſe ; but at that time of day it would have 
een a crime to have refuſed admitting fuch a Fudge 
as he ; accordingly they deputed as meſſengers to him Mr. 
Hardiviliers Archbiſhop of Bourges, and Mr. Habert 
Church of Paris .. . . (12). 
The Cardinal judged it by no means 2 for the Society 
to act any thing contrary to its eftabliſh'd laws and cu- 
floms ; tho) at the bottom it was leſs out of zeal for 
the order or the rules of its conſtitution that he peed 
fuch a judgment, than in regard to the knowledge he 
of the near inti there aua betwizt Mr. Arnaud 
and My. de St. Cyran ; to the reſentment this Miniſter 
conceived againſt Mr. Arnaud, becauſe he had not fled 
to him for protefion during his Licence; and in a word 
to the influence which My. PE ſcot had over the mind of 
the Cardinal his penitent ; for this Doctor wwas one of 
the two which oppoſed his admiſſion, and had entertain- 
ed a great averfim to Mr. Arnaud, as I obſerved be- 
fore, thro a ſpirit of jealouſy and revenge. It was 
certainly more honour for My. Arnaud to be excluded 
from the Society after this manner, than to be received 
into it after the way as moſt others are. Notwith- 
r he was admitted after the death of the Cardi- 
„ the 


Sorbonne then recovering its liberty as well as 


(13) Ibid. p. 51, 4 — many other Societies (13). Mr. TEſcot “ ſatis- 
52. 40 : 


(14) Ibid. p. 33. 


his revenge on him at laſt by cauſing him to 
be excluded, both from the College of the Sorbonne, 
* and alſo from the Faculty, by the cenſure of 1656, 
of which he was the chief promoter together with 
« Mr. le Maine, who ſucceeded him as well in his 
« Profeſlorſhip as in his ſentiments (14).” - 


Le] Mr. PEſcot hindred Mr. Arnaud from being ad- 
mitted into the Society of the Sorbonne.] It muſt be 
obſerved in vindication of Mr. L'Eſcot, and of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, that they both acted according to the 
laws and uſages of the Univerſity, and conſiſtently 
with their former conduct. For in the year 1629, 
when there was no talk yet of Janſenius, nor of the 
Abbot of St. Cyran, nor of the friends or diſciples of 
either, one Hiſette a Franciſcan Friar petitioned the 
Faculty for a diſpenſation to be admitted a Licen- 
tiate * their Laws and Statutes. The Queen 
herſelf had promoted that petition, becauſe the Friar 
was an aſſiſtant to her Confeſſor. Yet Mr. L'Eſcot 
was one of thoſe, who oppoſed the petition 3 and he 
was ſent with two others to the Queen, to deſire her 
not to permit, that their Statutes be infringed. The 


Queen gave them a favourable audience, and the fa- 


vour was refuſed. (See p. 3, of the Memoire pour les 
Doyens & Batcheliers en Thiologie de la Facults de Paris, 
« « « « contre les Prieurs, Dofteurs, & Batcheliers de la 
Maiſon de Sorbonne. i. e. A Defence of the Dea- 
** cons and Batchelors of Divinity of the Faculty of 
«© Paris, . . againſt the Priors, Doctors, and Bat- 
«© chelors of the Houſe of Sorbonne.” Printed at 
Paris in 1721, 4to. 

When Cardinal de Richelieu and Mr. L'Eſcot - 
ed Mr. Arnaud's requeſt in 1641, the 
Friars petitioned for a favour of much the ſame na- 
ture : viz. that they might be permitted to preſent at 
every Licence or Commencement a greater number of 
Batchelors, than they were allowed by the Statutes. 
But Cardinal de Richelieu, who was not leſs acquainted 
avith what conduced to the ſupport of the. Faculty than 
clear-fighted in State-affairs, ſhewed how much he aua: 
dijpleaſed, at theſe diſorders, and cafily prevailed upon 
the Faculty to promiſe, that they evould firiftly adhere to 
their Statutes, This is, what a friend of Mr. Arnaud, 


Doctor Lewis de Saint-Amour, tells us, in a Collection 


which he publiſhed at Paris in the year 1649, with 


endeavour 


the following title, Eclaircifſemens fur lis differens mils 
en la Faculte de Theologie Se. i. e. An Explana- 
* tion of the Diſputes raiſed in the Faculty of Di- 
. 

Mr. 


(2) See Part 2, 
Saint-Amour relates (3) a fact of later date, pag. 55- 


and of the ſame nature: and he gives us a Letter (3) Pag. 156. 


written by Mr. L'Eſcot from Ruel January the 1 4th; 
1642, by the Cardinal's command, We read there, 
that Mr. L'Eſcot was one of thoſe who had been de- 
puted in the foregoing affair by the Facalty, to ac- 
quaint the Cardinal with the reſolution they had taken, 
never to grant ſuch favours for the future, and to ob 


ſerve their Statutes with the utmoſt ftrictneſi. We 


alſo read there, that his eminence was perſuaded this 
Twas the beſt method to ſupport the Faculty in its anti- 
ent ſplendour. That therefore, . . . . they muſt not ſpeak 
any more of this favour, nay they muſt take care that 
no favours be ever | my hereafter by the Faculty. 
Theſe facts entirely clear the Cardinal and Mr. L'Efcot 
from the raſh imputations laid upon them. 

But that the reader may have a juſt notion of this 
ſtory, we ſhall give an account of it free from thoſe 
falſe and invidious gloſſes, with which Father Queſnel 
has diſguiſed it. Mr. Arnaud preſented himſelf to the 
Society of the Sorbonne at a time, when, according 
to their Laws and Statutes, he could not be admitted. 
Bayle himſelf confeſſes it. Arnaud's petition being 
preſented : the Aſſembly took it into conſideration ; 
we are not told how many perſons were preſent, but it 
it is certain, that all a to grant a diſpenſation, 
ex two, of whom Mr. L'Eſcot was one. Theſe 
two having heard the arguments of the others, - offered 
their own againſt them ; and then, that they might 

in a regular manner, they propoſed to acquaint 
the Cardinal with this affair, and to adhere to his de- 
termination. Nothing was more reaſonable, in a caſe in 
which the Statutes of the Houſe were to be infringed, 
than to lay it before the perſon, who was their parti- 
cular ſuperior and benefactor. Therefore the Aſſembly 
agreed to it and ſent Mr. Hardivilliers and Mr. Iſaac 
abert to his Eminence, to acquaint him with the 
reaſons that have been alledged on both fides ; they 
told him, that thoſe, who were for the diſpenſation, 
grounded their: opinion on the t merit and abili- 
ties of the petitioner ; and thoſe who o it, on 
the neceſſity they were under to obſerve their Laws in 
order to keep up the reputation and ſplendor of the 
: they added, that there was not one perſon 
in the whole Aſſembly, who did not a that Mr. 
Arnaud deſerved the eſteem the Houſe had for him. The 
Cardinal, who till that time did not know Mr. Arnaud 
perſonally, heard his commendation with pleaſure ; 
and faid, that he had a great eſteem for him, not only 
becauſe he loved the family to which he belonged, but 
alſo becauſe he had heard that be cuba a man of great 
virtue and learning: that he would give him proofs of 
his efteem when opportunity offered, but that on the pre- 
ſent occaſion he could not but be of the opinion of t'ofe, who 
thought that in order to obſerve their Statutes, they ought 
not to admit bim. The whole Aſſembly came into the 
Cardinal's opinion, which was thought very reaſonable 
even by thoſe, who had been for the diſpenſation; and 
thus Mr. Arnaud was unanimouſly refuſed on the 14th 
of Auguſt 1641. 10 Fr 

He did not 'make any further motion during the 
life of the Cardinal, but after his death, which hap- 
pened the fourth of December 1642, Mr. Arnaud re- 
newed his ſuit ; and two weeks after he preſented him- 
ſelf to the ſociety, and was unanimouſly refuſed: which 
ſhews that the Sorbonniſts had not voted againſt him out 
of fear, as Mr. Bayle inſinuates after F. Quefnel, but 
with a full liberty, and according to reaſon. F. Quet- 
nel himſelf has given us (4) the reſolution of the Sor- 


bonne, taken from their Regiſters, which is as follows. 


In Comitiis ordinariis . . . . in pervigitio* Natalis Dom. 
An. 1642. decretum eft ; ſtandum effe graviſſimo Fudicis 
Emin. Proviforis, in Negotio Domini Arnauldi :+ atgue 
adeo: illum deinceps ad ſocietatem Sorbonicam aſpirare 
NON POSSE. i. e. © In the ordinary Aſſembly... . 
«« held on Chriſtmas-Eve An. 1642, it has been re- 


e ſolved, that we muſt conform our ſelves to the moſt 


affair 


5s weighty opinion of our eminent Provifor m the 
45 4 5 7 « of 


TI - , 


(bh) Ext 
either fr 
+ book pri 
1690, u 
title of 
eurieuſe | 
Arnaud, 
de Sorbor 
beretrque 
from 4 
which i 
edition 
larged a 
liſhed 1n 
under th 
Hiftorre 
la Vie « 
Arn 2d. 
the Pref 
Cauſa 4 


(5) Ibid 
31. 


(6) Fr 
tion of 


Dictio 


(7) 0 
printed 
end of 
edition 
Dictio 


(4) In his Pre- 
2 to his: Cauſa 


Arnaldina, p. 29+ 
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endeavour to exclude him from it, as ſoon as an occaſion offered itſelf The book 
of the Frequent Communion, publiſhed by Mr. Arnaud [y] in 1643, extremely diſpleaſed 


the Jeſuits. They refuted it, both in their Sermons, and in printed books, as 


bang fil- 


led with a very pernicious doctrine. The diſputes upon Grace, which broke out at that 
time in the Univerſity of Paris, ſerved only to foment the reciprocal animoſity between 
the Jeſuits and Mr. Arnaud. This Doctor ſupported the party of Janſenius by writings 


of great ſtrength, both by refuting the three Sermons of 


r. Habert, and the A 


pology 


that Preacher made for it, and by refuting M. le Moine a Profeſſor of the Sorbonne (g), e This) Reg 


and ſome others. They found no room to cenſure him legally, but when he had publiſhed 


two Letler, 


tation is intitled, 
Apolegie pour les 


n an adventure of the Duke of Liancour, a great friend of Port-Royal Sins >»: 4 


[D], they found in the ſecond of theſe Letters two propoſitions, that the Faculty of Di. a. 1 


eurs de la Grace 


/b) Extrated Vinity condemned in 1656, M. Arnaud was at the ſame time declared excluded from 4 d CN. 


either from a 
book printed in 


title of Queſtion 
eurieuſe f Mr. 
Arnaud, Docteur 
de Sorbonne, eſt 
bererrque, or elſe 
from a book 
which is the 2d 
edition of it en- 


bamPps. 
Janſeniſm in 1668. 


the Faculty. There were many irregularities in the proceedings [EZ]. For many years he 
10690, under the did not ſhew himfelt ; for after he found himſelf cited to Rome on account of the troubles of 
his book concerning frequent communion, and that it was only by mere dint of remonſtrances 
that they got the Queen- Mother to recal the orders ſhe had given him to depart immedi- 
ately, he remained either hid in divers places, or in a manner ſolitary at Port-Royal des 
This retired lite laſted near twenty five years till the peace was concluded with 
Mr. Arnaud was comprehended in this peace : he went to attend 


arg:d and pub- the King and the Nuncto, and appeared as much as he would in public till 1679, when he 


liſhed in 1695, 
under the title of g 
Hiorre abregee de ſuſpect him (5). 
la Vie de Mr. 
Arnaud. See alfo 


voluntarily departed out of the Kingdom, becauſe he knew his enemies made the King 
Ic 1s not queſtioned but from that time he lived in the Low- Countries; 
but he never made himſelf known but to a few of his faithful friends. 


He was diſturbed 


the Preface of the at Liege in 1690 [F]. The reflection that has been made upon this enterpriſe is worthy 
the 


Cauſa Arnaldina, 


« of Mr. Arnaud, and that therefore he cannot for 
« the future afpire to be a member of this Society.” 
How is it poſſible, that Mr. Bayle, who fo often quotes 
this Preface, ſhould either not have read, or not have 
obſerved this paſſage ? For he imagined, from Father 
Queſnel's falſe account, that after the Cardinal's death, 
Mr. Arnaud carried his point without oppoſition. Tt 
is true that he was finally received the laſt day of 
October 1643 ; but Mr. Bayle is guilty of a fault of 
omiſſion for not having told us how the whole affair 
was paſſed. For it was only by intrigues and cabals, 
that Mr. Arnaud was admitted; his friends having tent 
from diſtant countries (ex longinguis provincits) for a 
great many Doctors, who at laſt were more numerous 
than the reft, and made the majority of the votes be 
for Mr. Arnaud's diſpenſation ; tho* thoſe, who would 
ſtand by Richelieu's deciſion oppoſed it with all their 
might; nequicquam reluctante adverſariorum parte, 
que pro Acbis Richelii pugnabat. Theſe are facts relat- 
(5) Ibid. pag. 30, ed by Father Queſnel himſelf (5), who did not, or per- 
3*. haps would not fee, that they rly prove, that 
thoſe Doctors, who oppoſed Mr. Arnaud either during 
the Cardinal's life, or after his death, did not act out 
of fear of his Eminence ; and that Mr. Arnaud's ad- 
miſſion was much more irregular, than his excluſion 
(6) French edi- had been (6). Crit. Rem.] 
8 Bayle's [Y] The Book of the Frequent Communion, publiſhed by 
ictionary. Afr. Arnaud.) This Book, in which Mr. Arnaud had 
a very little ſhare, except the correcting of the ſtyle, 
was compoſed partly by the Abbot of St Cyran, and 
partly by Mr. Le Maitre, and Mr. de Sacy his brother 
(7) Crit. Rem. (7). Carr. Rem.) 
printed at the 


end of th: French [D] He publiſhed two Letters upon an adventure of 
edition of Bayle's the 
Dictionary. 


Vor. II. 


* his moſt declared enemies, againſt whom he had. 
«« written upon theſe ſubjects, and whom all the world 
* knew to be reſolutely bent upon his deſtruction; nor 
did all his remonſtrances and repreſentations there- 
a _ profit him any thing (16). All the Doctors (16) Ibid. pag; 
of the community of St. Sulpice, it adds further, 69, 70. 
<«« againſt whom the Letter of Mr. Arnaud was writ- 
% ten, were ſo hard hearted and unjuſt as to fit as 
his Judges, notwithſtanding his exceptions againſt 
% them; whereas, had they had one grain of honour, 
they would have refuſed the office themſelves, as all ho- 
* neſt men do, even in Lay-Courts of Judicature (15).” (17) This expreſ- 
You will find many other irregularities, innowation;, fe, make 
contraventions of order always obſerved in diſputes of this people Fe — — 
kind, and even manifeſt violations of natural equity, if cannct be of opi- 
you read the Act of Proteſtation, which Mr. Arnaud non that the 
ſent to the Faculty (18). Civil Courts can 
The piece which was publiſhed at Liege, 1699, 7 ci be 
under the title of Cauſa Arnaldina, will furniſh us with c6:64cai, than 
a thorow information of this proceeding of the Pari- as better to worſe. 
ſian Divines, and of the grounds of the tenet which (18) Ic is in page 
they cenſured. + In this work is alſo a collection of ſe- 2 Fg wy 
veral pieces which Mr. Arnaud and his adherents pub- opinion of Pa 
liſhed about this time in vindication of the jultice of his de Launoi touch - 
cauſe. " | | ing this cenſure 
[F] He was difturbed at Liege, in 1690.) Six Su- 5 te Sorbonne 
periors aſſembled to 2 againſt him according to ,, J * web. der 
form and Canon: theſe were the Superior of the Recol- Lertres for the 
le&s, the Superior of the Cordeliers, the Sub-Prior Vicar month of June 
of the Augultinian Monks, the Rector of the Jeſuits, the 4 686, Article 3. 
Vicar of the bare-footed Carmelites, and the Prior of * F 
the Dominicans, In this Convocation they ſtiled him being ae ng 
one Arnaud; though with ſubmiſſion to their great 4-naud. 
judgment this appellation does no great honour to 
their communities ; but ſhews either an ignorance not 
to be pardoned in men of learning, or elſe an affec- 
tation of a diſdainful air, which 1s no ways becomin 
perſons who are dedicated to the ſervice of God, a 
who fat to decide about points of faith. Nothing can 
appear more ridiculous in the eyes of the learned, than 
for a man of letters to ſay, one Scaliger, one Sirmond, 
one Petavius, one Salmaſius, one Grotius, one Selden, 
and (if we are ſpeaking of a Doctor of the Sorbonne) 
to ſay one Arnaud. The diſputes in which this laſt 
was engaged, have made much noiſe in the 
world, and have been attended with ſo many remark- 
able circumſtances both on the one and the other ſide 
of the queſtion, that were any man of reading but to 
be ſuſpected of being unacquainted with theſe contro- 
verſies, he might with reaſon, to wipe off from him- 
ſelf ſach injurious ſafpicions, apply theſe four lines of 
Virgil to the preſent caſe: * 
Quis genus Aineadum, quis Troje neſciat urbem, 
Virtutiſque wviroſque, auf tanti incendia belli? 


Hhhh 


New 


306 


7) See the note che attention of thoſe who govern, (i). 

[.4] of the *r- ſtrength againſt the Jeſuits ol his death. 

LE BORSU. the 
1683 


falſe facts relating to this 
of them. 


Non obtuſa ade geftamus pectora Pæni, 
Nec tam averſus equos Tyria fol jungit ab urbe (19). 


«© Who has not heard the ſtory of your woes? 

% The name and fortune of your native place, 

The fame and valour of Phrygian Race ? 

« We Tyrians are not ſo devoid of ſenſe, 

© Nor ſo remote from Phcebus influence. 
Daropx. 


Be this as it will, I cannot forbear tranſcribing in 
(20) It is given this place the Decree of the fix Regulars of Liege (20) : 
us in page 228 of the diction of it is ſo very extraordinary, that it can- 
the Ruefton. Cu- not fail giving my Reader ſome diverſion. Nos * 
_ ſcripti Superiores Conventuales Regularium in civitate 
dienſi, certiorati de Conventiculis quæ habentur apud CE x- 
run ARNOLDUM ddtrinam ſuſpectam ſpargentem, cen- 
mus D. Vicarium charitative certiorandum, ut fimilia 
Comventicula diſſipare, & prohibere non dedignetur etiam 
cum dicto Arnaldo converſationes. Datum in Condentu 
Minorum hac 25 Auguſti 1690. Ad quem eſfectum com- 
miſi mus R. P. Mr Ludevicum Lamet Priorem Dominica- 
norum, ad nomine noſtro accedendum D. Vicarium, & ex- 
ponendum intentionem noſtram. i. e. We whoſe names 
« are underwritten, Superiors of the Convents of Re- 
% gulars in the City of Lins, being informed of cer- 
« tain” Conventicles being held at the houſe of one 
% ARNAUD a ſpreader of ſuſpected doctrine, we think 
« jt fitting to uaint the Vicar - therewith, that 
« he d vouchſafe to diſperſe ſuch like meet- 
«« ings, and even forbid all converſation with the ſaid 
«© Arnaud. Given in the Convent of Minors this 25th 
« day of Auguſt, 1690. To which effect we have 
« commiſſioned the Reverend Father Lewis Lamet 
„Prior of the Dominicans, to go in our name to the 
« Vicar, and lay before him our intention.” The 
Author of the Queſtion Curieuſe ſays very well, 
that Father d' Iſerin bragg d that he had a commiſſion, 
or at leaſt a permiſſion from his Highneſs the Biſhop of 
| Liege to cauſe Mr. Arnaud to be apprebended in - 
(21) Queſtion. ever part of the dioceſe he ſhould be found (21) ; but he 
Curieuſe, p. 198. calls this a notorious falſhood (22). * 
(22) Ibid: fes. CI I mean the Author of a Book intitled PESPRIT 
DE M. ARNAUD.] There is rcom to make a hun- 
dred remarks upon this work; but as we ſhall take 
occaſion probably to ſpeak of it in another place, we 
ſhall co ourſelves here to a ſmall number of ob- 


(oy) Vie 1. 


ver. 569 


ſervations. The Author of this Book had before pub- 


liſhed a Piece which met with great ſucceſs ; and 

which was, by thoſe who had the care of the im- 

preſſion of it at the Hague, intitled, La Politique du 

Clerge de France. Theſe were dialogues in which was 

ſomething very entertaining and polite, but little of ſolid 

reaſoning, and leſs prudence in relating ſeveral fats no- 

(23) In the Apo- toriouſly falſe. Mr. Arnaud confuted this Book (23), with 
bogy for the Ca- ſomewhat too much haughtineſs, and after a manner fo 
1 printed much the more diſobliging, as he plainly proved his 
8 adverſary guilty of ill reaſoning, and of having ad- 
vanced ſeveral falſities. He fell upon another work 

(24) Intirled, A of the ſame Author's (24), and made it appear, that 
Preſervative a- he had a deſign to anſwer a Book called the Apolo- 
gainſt change of py for the Morality of the Reformed, touching the im- 
Kelten. poſſibility of falling from Grace; in ſhort, the Author 
of the Politicks of the Clergy, plainly foreſaw that 

he was like to find in the perſon of Mr. Arnaud, an 

adverſary that would never let him be at reſt, or give 

him the leaſt quarter whenever he found him in any 

contradiction, falſe reaſoning, or untruth. This was 

\ no way grateful to a man who was poſſeſſed with a 

| ſpirit of writing a great deal, and who ſcarce ever 
gave himſelf the trouble to reviſe what he had once 

written ; giving himſelf entirely up to the ſuggeſtions 

of a warm and active fancy, without attending to 

the dictates of a cool and ſober judgment, which gave 

occaſion to an almoſt inexhauſtible fund of falſe rea- 


AR N 


e continued to exerciſe his pen with great 
e continued alſo for ſome time to write againſt 
ants z but 8 the wa expoſed to his 1 hor, =: tg in 
ſtratagem, which put a ſtop to his irruptions upon t roteſtant party. 
mean the author of the Eſprit 4. I. Arnaud 21 We 7 
or 3 but we ſhall content ourſelves with mentioning ſome 
| | They faid that he was born a Huguenot (K): They have made him one (+) Sc the rote 
of the Aſſembly of Bourg Fontaine [H]: 


could give a long liſt of 


They have made him go to the Witches Legere 


HN ele of ANT HO. 
Meeting [II: NV ARN AUD 


. | the Advocate. 

ſonings and groſs contradictions: he therefore 

to think of ſome expedient to rid himſelf of fo trou- 

bleſome an antagoniſt, and to prevent Mr. Arnaud's 

following him ſo cloſe at his heels; and none appeared 

to him more uſeful for this purpoſe, than to attack 

him in perſon, I mean, to load him with all the 

perſonal ill qualities he could think of. This deſign he 

executed with all the heat and fury imaginable, and 

having got into this train of ſcandal, he gave no quarter 

to an 55 but laid about him ſo unmercifully on 

all fides, that what was faid of Voiture upon the ſub- 

jet of love, may very well be applied to him on the 

{core of ſcandal ; he ſpared none from the Sceptre to 

the Crook, from the King to the Cobler. Mr. — 

not thinking it adviſeable to engage with a man that 

fought with ſuch fort of weapons, choſe to forbear 

writing any longer againſt the Reformed, and by this 

means, what the whole ſociety of the Jeſuits could ne- 

ver invent, one ſingle Miniſter found out and put in 

execution with ſucceſs; I mean the art of putting 

this Doctor to ſilence. Nor is this the only advan- 

tage, that the Author of the Book, intitled, LE /prif 

de Mr. Arnaud, reaped from this fatyr ; but he alſo 

ſtruck ſuch a terror upon a hundred other Authors, 

who had a mind to fall him, and upon a vaſt 

number of others, to whom he might have made him- 

ſelf obnoxious, that they had not courage to riſque 

the danger of his reſentment: nor ought one to won- 

der at this, ſeeing there are very few families that are 

not liable to reproach on ſome ſcore or other (25), or (25) The $pa- 

that have not enemies ſpiteful enough to blacken them niards have this 

by ſome malicious ſtory, when they can have a Printer Proverb N- 2 

at command, and do it with impunity ; and the Book £m, 2 

called, L Eri de M. Arnaud, ſeemed to threaten. a pub- / that is. 

lication of all the little ſcandalous tales that any one © there is no ſa- 

ſhould ſend by the poſt, whether relating to a pri-“ mily without 

vate perſon, as the Prieſt Soulier, or to a Secretary of ., either a whore 

mn, as we 2 Mr. Colbert. 1 « Ke — 
remem t a young Janſeniſt, ſpeaking of the 

effect of this Satyr, compared Mr. Arnaud —_—_ an- 

cient city of Troy, which was impregnable to the 

—_ of on pet ot, and a thouſand ſhips, 

and was at laſt taken by the ſtratagem of a deſerter 

and a wooden horſe. l 


Talibus infidiis perjurique arte Sinonis 
Credita res, captique doli. .. . 
Jour neque Tydides nec Lariſſeus Achilles, 


on anni domuere decem, non mille caring (26). (26) Virgil. 
That is, LEneid. lib. 2. 
Wich ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy hearts, 195. 


Too prone to credit his perſidious arts. 
«© What Diomede, nor Thetis greater Son, 
A thouſand Ships, nor ten years ſiege had done, 
«« Falſe tears fawning words the City won. 3 

| DRrpzx. ponds mg. 
"Tis true, added he, this compariſon does not run Ingentes, uterum- 
all fours, fince the Book, intitled, L'Eſyrit de Mr. Ar- degli, Vi. 
naud, does not at all reſemble the wooden horſe, in which AZ". lib, 2. 2 
ere concealed the chief Captains of the Army (27), but 18. i. e. 
rather thoſe veſſels which by the contrivance of Hannibal In the hollow 
were flored with earthen pots filled «with ſerpents. See ide Selefted 
Cornelius Nepos, in the life of this Carthaginian Ge + go 
neral. « hide: 

[H] They have made him ane of the meeting at Bourg- &« With inward 
Fontaine.) The miſtake committed by Du Pleix with © arms the dire 
regard to the Father, is nothing, if compared to the 2 they 
falſhood which Mr. Filleau, Counſellor to the King in « And iron bou- 
the Parliament of Poitiers, publiſhed in relation to the . els ſtuff the 
ſon in the year 1654 ; for there is no room to doubt but © dark abode.” 
that he placed Mr. Arnaud among the ſeven Doctors who Drycens 
conſtituted the aſſembly of Bourg-Fontaine (28). Take 2 wy 
the whole ſtory in a few words. Mr. Filleau, in a — about 
juridical relation, which he publiſhed in 165 4, of what 16 or 17 leagues 

3 paſſed from Paris. 


(27 ) Huc dele4Ha 


wvirim ſortiti ca- 


Meeting [7] : They have ſent him to command the troops of the vaudois 25 ä * VT | 


paſſed at Poitiers upon the ſubje& of the new doctrine 
of Janſenius, opehly declared that an Eccleſiaſtick had 
told him, that in a conference held by ſeven | 
at Bourg-Fontaine 1621, it was deliberated of wa 
and means to aboliſh Chriſtianity ; that this Eccleſiaſ- 
tick was one of the ſeven perſons ; and that ſome time 
after he broke of with the other ſix, of which 
there only. remained one living, and who were (J. D. 
V. D. H.) (C. J.) F. C.) P. C.) (A. A.) (8. V.). 
By certain circum attending this relation, and 
by the character of certain Books which they hint at to 
have been only printed in execution of ſome engagements 
entered into at Bourg Fontaine, every body was of opi- 
nion that by the letters of the firſt name was meant 
Jobn du Verger de Hauranne, Abbot of St. Cyran; by 
thoſe of the ſecond, Cornelius Fanſenius, Biſhop of 
Ipres ; by thoſe of the third, Phi/zp"Coſpean, Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, Biſhop of Nantes, and afterwards of 
Lifieux, by thoſe of the fourth, Peter Camus, Bi- 
ſhop of Belley ; by thoſe of the fifth, Anthony Arnaud, 
who is the ſubje& of the preſent Article; and by thoſe 
of the ſixth, Simon Vigor, Counſellor in the Grand 
Council. Mr. Filleau aſſures us; that they came to a 
reſolution in this aſſembly to attack the two Sacraments 
moſt frequented by adult perſons, which were thoſe of 
Penance, and the Euchariſt; and the way in order 
to effect this ct to be, by inſpiring people with à 
fear of the frequent receiving of them, not by be- 
traying any defign of making them leſs frequented, but 
by rendring the practice of them jo difficult, and attend- 
ed with circumſtances fo incompatible with the condition of 
men of this age, as to make them in a manner inacceſ- 
fible; an ſo by this diſuſe of them, founded on ſuch 
able pretences, to undermine, and by degrees deſtroy the 
faith. The publick was nion that this alluded 
to Mr. Arnaud, by reaſon of his Book on frequent 
8 Communion; and that Mr. Filleau could only mean 
(29)1Vth Fagum him by the letters (A. A.) (29), for the fifth of theſe dan- 
is defence of the gerous conſpirators againſt the Chriſtian Religion. 
Relations of Jan” As it is not my buſineſs here to examine into the 
— 2 truth or fal ſhood of this combination, I will content 
he who was myſelf here, with ſaying that Mr. Arnaud looked 
meant in the upon this as the moſt virulent piece of calumny that 
2 Rela- ever was heard of, and that in particular, he unan- 
; ſwerably vindicated himſelf from this accuſation laid 
to his charge, of making one at the conference of 
(30) In his Let- theſe Deiſts (30), for he made it appear that being 
ter to a Duke and born in 1612, he was but nine years old at the time 
Peer of France i" when they pretended it was held. This juſtification of 
Post: of Feen himſelf is ſo ſtrong, that not only the filence of his 
IV »f che Relati- accuſer, but alſo the formal confefſion of one of the friends 
ans of Fanjenius. of the latter was an undeniable proof that they had no- 
thing to alledge againſt it. Moreover, Father Meynier 
pretending that the relation of Mr. Filleau contained no- 
thing but the truth, confeſſed that Mr. Arnaud had 
given convincing proofs of his not belonging to this af- 
ſembly ; but he is miſtaken, adds he, in ſuppoſing that 
by theſe letters A. A. is meant Anthony 5 3 for 
let me tell him from this Author, that another perſon is 
deſigned by theſe letters, aubo is ftill living, and is too 
intimate a friend of Mr. Arnaud"s to be unknxwn to 
him (31). Mr. Paſcal, who was then writing the Pro- 
vincial Letters, preſſed the Jeſuits in a very ſtrong man- 
Port-Royal and ner to name the private betrayer of che conſerence, the ſix 
Geneva united Doctors who were preſent at it, and in particular him 
againſt the Ho- who was deſigned by the letters A. A., wwho tho' it was 
> by raya f not Mr. Arnaud, yet was too nearly allyed to him in 
2 4686 friendſhip to be unknown to him; but this challenge was 
(32) Father Ha- ſuffered to drop ; and it was not till a few years ago, 
zart, in his An- that a celebrated Jeſuit of Antwerp declared to the 
22 2 Fac- publick, that this friend of Mr. Arraud was his own 
i 13 brother Arnaud d' Andilli (32) : this has been refuted. 
YJanſenius. See See the Note [B] of the Article Ax AuD v'AnpiLLi. 
the Hi. des Ou- [I] They have made him go to the Witches Aſſembly.) 
vrages des Sa- Tt is diffieult to ſay, which of theſe two Aſſembli 
wart, Feb+ 1633, Mr. Arnaud would chooſe to be thought 2 member 
the 4th Fa&um Of, whether that of Bourg-Fontaine, or that which Mr, 
4 the Relations of Maupas Biſhop of Evreux has now and then made 
anſenius, p. 2. mention of. Ut is certain that he aſſured ſeveral per- 


(zt) Father 
Meynier in his 
book intitled, The 


(33 2 N fons, that a converted Sorcerer informed him that he had 
Ducheſ, of Tn feen Mr. Arnaud and a Princeſs of the Blood (33) at 
Bucville. | 


feilicet & ARNALDUS, facili negotio exterminabun- 


that 


the Witches Aſſembly, and that Mr. Arnaud made there 


4 wery fine harangut io the Devils (34). If be nas, to (44) TVth Tce 
have 's choice of theſt tavo extremes, and if the ha- of tbe Relations «of 
rangue ſpoken of, "only tended to perſuade the Devils „ Jenſniui, page 2. 


Jame better courſe of lift, I make no doubt but the Doc- 
tor would rather be thought to have harangued at the 
Witches Aſſembly, than r ſuſpefted to have been a mem- 
ber of tha Aſſembly of Bourg-Fintaine with a deſign to 
aboliſh Chriſtianity, and to propagate Dem. 
I ſhould treſpaſs. on oy of my Readers, 
were I to tell them how ridiculous this ſtory which 
the above-named Prelate related to ſeveral perſons is, 
and it was one of thoſe. falſhoods which Mr. Ar- 
naud thought unworthy the pains of confuting. Take his . 
own words (35). Honour may be confidered as concerned (35) Extracted 
in a twbo-fold reſpect, either in_relation to the calumny ſiom tom. 3. of 
in itſelf, which may be of a heinous nature, or with re- — ＋ 4 2 1 
lation to thoſe who being prejudiced. thereby, may for W 
the future conceive an 1 opinion of the per fon calum- 
niated 3 now it is the latter of theſe two, which, obliges 
us to indicate aur ſelves from it, for, however enormous 
any ſcandal may be in itſelf, yet if it be of ſuch a nature 
that no man in his right ſenſes can give any credit to 
it, it ought to be diſregarded. For example, what the 
late Mr. de Maupas, Bios of Ewvreux formerly ſaid, 
how that he was informed by a converted Sorcerer, that 
Mr. Arnaud had been at the Witches Aſſembly, and that 
the Devils were charmed with the harangue which he 
there made to them, wwas in itſelf a horrible piece of 
calumny ; nevertheleſs, if any inventor of ſcandal was 
pleaſed to inſert this in a Tibel, would any man defire 
this Doftor to take the trouble of refuting it ; or that 
for not doing ſo, would one have reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
fuch a filence proceeded from being incapable to anſwer 
it, and was in effef pleading guilty to the wy P . 
[K] They have ſent him to command the Troops of 
the Vaudeis. ) This falſhood is no leſs imp 
than the foregoing. 'There have been manuſcript 
News-papers handed about, affirming for certain, that 
this Arnaud, who is at the head of the Vaudois, is 
Mr. Arnaud Doctor of the Sorbonne; that he has at 
laft openly declared for them ; and that he does d- 
ders in Savvy at the head of the troops of the party (36). 
This would be a ſurprizing metamorphoſis with a 
witneſs, that a Doctor of the Sorbonne at the age of 
ſeventy eight years, who had never followed any 
thing but his ſtudies, and who had written ſo much a- 
gainſt the Reformed Miniſters, ſhould from a militant 
in the Church become one in the Army, that he 
ſhould lay afide his pen to handle a muſquet and a 
broad ſword, and ſhould take more pains to make 
the Carabins of Arnaud famous in ſtory, than one of 
his uncles, well known to the Rochellers, did to make 
them ſo in the reign of Louis XIII (37). The late (37) See the A- 
Biſhop of Liege heard it ſaid at his own table, that mit of the Sicur 
Mr. Arnaud had abjured the Catholick Faith at n 
Biofleduc, and that he was married there (38). The (38) The third 
greateſt part of thoſe who are called zealots, fear Complain of Mr, 
nothing ſo much as thoſe perſons being orthodox, whom au, p. 8. 
they have once accuſed of hereſy, herein not imitat- 
ing the Almighty, who wills not the death, of a fin- 
ner, but rather that he ſhould be converted and live : 
as for their part they deſire that the perſon they 
accuſe ſhould be more corrupted, and are chagrined 
if he does not go over to the heretical party the bet- 
ter to juſtify their. accuſations, In ſhort, they had 
rather that another perſon ſhould damn bimſef than 
that they ſhould incur the imputation of ſcandal. See 
the words of a modern Author (39). of : 
[L] They have given him the office of Armour-bearer pag. 584, edit. a. 
to the Galea Peter Furieu.) Thoſe who placed Mr. (49) Father 
Arnaud at the head of the Vaudois doubtleſs paid bim M=imbours is 
a greater compliment than they, who have made him 
Armour - bearer to the Goliah Peter Jurieu, which the cation of Arnald 


has done in his Catholick Complain, of Bri in i 
Empire; and Fa- 


(36) Queſtions 
Curicuſe, p. 4+ 


(30) In the Gee 

neral Criticiſm 

on the Caluiniſm 
Mai 


Biſhop of Malaga 
by applying, as well as he could, a thought of St. 
Bernard upon Peter Abelard and Arnold of Breſcia hf 7.5078 
(40) to theſe two famous Authors; from which he Raynaud vubliſh= 
takes occaſion to draw this concluſion : I/ gui mode ed a book intitled, 
furrexerunt, novus Golias & ejus Armiger, PETRUS Arnaldus de 


Brixia redivivus 
in Arnaldo de 
IT. Lutetia. 
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Catholicks to recover his benefices 


tur. i. e. That u Goliah and his Armour- 
„ bearer, viz. PET and ARNAUD; will cafily 
« be vanquiſhed.” The Letter which Mr. Arnaud 
wrote to this Prelate has r in which he 
(41) He is ho- ſhews him, that his Hig (41) maſt have been 
noured with this ſtrangely impoſed upon to take Dr. Arnaud for the 
title by reaſon of &,your-bearer of « Furieu the Goliah of the Proteſtants 
= —_ _ againſt the Catholick party. For, adds he, 4 Fad 
King of Spain, Highneſs bad known this Arnaud, could you poſſib 
been guilty of ſo great an over-fight as to rant toge- 
ther two perſons that were the profeſſed enemies, 
and ts miſtake him, <who zealouſly ſupported the cauſe 
of the Church againſt this Minifter, for his aſſociate 
and abettor in the impious *war which he declared a- 
gainſt the Church ? It is certain that theſe two Authors, 
the one of whom is taken for Goliah, the other for 
the Armour-bearer of Goliah, are ſo far from being 
ſo, that it is not a leſs notorious falſhood that Mr. 
Arnaud bore a part in the Conference of Bourg-Fon- 
taine, or at the Witches Aſſembly, or in the inſur- 
rection of the Vaudois, than that he was Armour- 
bearer to the Goliah Peter Jurieu. Nothing there- 
fore can be, not only more abſurd, but alſo remote 
from truth, than the alluſions in this paſſage of St. 
Bernard. , 
This is alſo what the pretended Goliah has re- 
proached the Author of the Catholick Complaint with, 
no leſs than his pretended Armour-bearer. F this Bi- 
(42) Religim of ſhop, ſays he (42), had had any thing of a true taſte, he 
the quite, p. 59+ 'avould never have founded his bitter invectives on ridi- 
culbus alluſions borrowed from the names of Arnold of 
Breſcia and Peter Abelard, intimating that Mr. Arnaud 
muſt be the ſucceſſor of Arnold of Breſcia, and the Mi- 
nifter Peter Furieu that of Peter Abelard ; nor wwould he 
have called this Miniſter the Goliah of the enemies of the 
Church, and Arnaud his Armour-bearer, ſince theſe two 
have tos bad an underſtanding <with each other to be en- 
ed in the ſame intereſt ; s My. Arnaud has age, 
— abilities ſufficient Lap Gulch himſelf rather 2 
his Armour-bearer. This is ⁊ubuat he alſo pretends, and 
I believe no body wwill diſpute the honour of it with 


bim. 
I ſhall juſt take notice here of a little ſlip of me- 
(43) At theend mory of Mr. Arnaud. He complains (43), that after 
of tom. 3- of the making the femple compariſon betwwixt Arnold of Breſcia 
Morale Pratique, and Arnaud of Paris, and betwixt Peter Abelard and 
77 Peter Jurieu, they ſhould make the Biſhop of M 
ſay, that this Doctor was the Goliah of the Party, and 
the Minifter his Armour-bearer ; W we have 
ſeen that they have made him to ſay quite the 
contrary. | 
have ſaid that he cut band from 
x France.) A Doctor of the Sorbonne, a Savoyard by 
(44) He calls nation (44), has aſſerted in his Book entitled, ell. 
himſelf the grounded Prejudices againſt Fanſeniſm, printed at Ge- 
Abbe de Ville. neva (45), in 1686, that Mr. Arnaud was driven out 
_ 8 of France by order of the King. This is intimated 
7 2 44 2 in thoſe words of the Adverti t to the Reader: 
July 1686, Art- 1 thought it impoſſible for me to ſpeak the truth, and 
cle 8. not to cenſure the conduct of this old Tartuffe, WHOM 
(45) We are not THE FUSTICE OF THE MOST CHRISTIAN 
co we any ret KING HAS MADE 4A FUGITIVE into Holland. 
which foe. bet Notwithſtanding all this it is certain, that he re- 
it was printed at tired out of the Kingdom of his own accord; nor is 
Cologn, for A- there any room lett to doubt the truth of it, ſince 
vraham du Bois. the Letters which he wrote in 1679 to the Chancellor 
le Tellier, and-to'the Archbiſhop of Paris, printed in 
Tome I of PEfprit de Mr. Arnaud, 1684. It is 
"7 {trange therefore that two years after, the Abbe 
de Ville ſhould betray his ignorance of a truth which 
had been made ſo publick to the world in a Satyr 
which had fo great a run; and it is till ſtranger, 
that in-the year 1690 Mr. Arnaud ſhould be obliged 
to print theſe two Letters in confutation of thoſe, who 
Publickly gave out, that he was a rebel to, his King, 
and was driven out of France for a raiſer of ſedition 
(46) Que. Cu- (46). Nor was it in my opinion a leſs notorious piece 
rieſe, pag. 212, Of ſcandal and falſhood, which the Author of P Efri! 
Ec. propagated when he aſſerted, that he avas driven 
(17) Epift. ds from Flanders. However this good man, adds he 
M. Arnaud, (45), may fancy to himſelf that his adventures are kept 
tom. . p. 38. ſecret, yet awe have not, for all bis cunning, wanted 


3 


ARN 


that he = M baniſhed from France 195 9 


that he had written the Apology for the 


hey have imputed to him many books that 


he 


a very good hand to inform us that he <vas driven out 
w- Low-Countries by an 'order of the Governor. 
The word char, i. e. to drive out,” which the 
Author of the General Criticiſm on Calviniſm makes 
uſe of, has an equivocal meaning. They haue gi 


* 
out, ſays he (48), that the houſe of Mr. Arnaud was a (43) Cencral 
rende of mal-contents, that  faiogs and ſeditions ©7"i'fi/" on the 
cabals were held there, and that — were prepar- atumiſm of 
of Rome ; in 


n Maimbou s 
4 they obtained ter 5, 2. Let 


certain orders ſhould be given 
to Mr. Arnaud, which proved the cauſe of his chf 
ing a retreat in a ſtrange country.” | ** 

LM Li. he made the. apology for the 
Catholicks to recover his benefices.] Mr. Jurieu was 

ilty of a very great miſtake; when he ſaid that Mr. 
Arnaud wrote the defence of the Chatholics with a 


view of being recalled into France, that he might 


there peacea oy. his eftate and | benefices (49), and (49) E(prit d. 
the CD of the — of his be- . . 
nefices engaged him to take certain meaſures. Geome- , f 3+ 
trieal demonſtration is ſcarcely more convincing than 
the publick declaration, which Mr. Arnaud has made 
of his having no benefice, was of the falſhood of 
this aſſertion : for it cannot enter into the thoughts of 
any man of ſenſe, that a Doctor, fo jealous of his re- 
putation as he was, and who could not any 5 
to eſcape the moſt ſhameſul confutation, in caſe he 
falſly denied his having a benefice ; I fay, it cannot rea- 
ſonably be thought that he had any, when he ſo plainly 
denied it in print. We need only therefore have re- 
courſe to the following words of Mr. Arnaud to be 
fully convinced of the falſhood of what his adverſary 
him with. The ſcandalous manner, ſays he (50), (50) Second ad- 
in which they have bad the impudence to ſpeak of | the any on 12 4 
affairs of this country, has obliged the Ambaſſador from 2 ps, by 2 hs 
his Britanmick Majeſty to obtain of the States * 4 A 
publick ſentence of condemnation upon the moſt wi of 
their libeli, which they were pleaſed to call that of 
PEfprit de Mr. Arnaud, #b# 1 am perhaps more favour- 
ably uſed than à great number of perſons, who are there- 
of www foul upon, and beſpattered without any the leaſt 
ation to me, but a ridiculous or imaginary one; having 
fearce any thing to reproach me with but ſecret intenti- 
ons, and thoſe often founded on notorious untruths ; as for 
example, when they ſay that it auas not from any mo- 
tive 7 Religion that 7 aurote the defence of the Catbo- 
lics, but from a view of intereſt and to ſave my bene- 
fices, WHOM ALL THE WORLD KNOWS NOT 
70 HAVE SO MUCH 4$ ONE. This is what he 
ſays in a Letter October 20, 1684. Nor does 
he ſpeak leſs poſitively in a piece of his printed in 
1689. As for the Book falliy intitled, VEſprit de Mr. 
Arnaud, he (51) never had any thoughts of replying to (51) Mr. Ar- 
it ; for it having been ſent to him a little time after it naud bere ſpeaks 
came out, opening it in ſeveral places, he chanced to pitch W 
upon fome paſſages which made him fee plainly the 
drift of this Miniſter, fuch, for inſtance, as this ridicu- 
tous piece of calumny, that they ſuffered young perſons 
of quality about twelve or thirteen years of age, at 
Port Royal, to read the Books of the Socinians, and 
that they were inſtructed in polite learning (52) 3 and (52) See this fto- 
another full as ridiculous tho not 1 heinous, dix. that I refuted in 
Mr. Arnaud, WHO NEITHER HAS, NOR EVER Big nn . 
SOUGHT AFTER ANY BENEFICE, wrote the De. (4; pretended bap- 
fence of the Catbolicks in order to keep his Benefices ; pineſs of the 
from thence he concluded that ſo extravagant and unjuſt Pleaſures of the 
a flanderer, as he was unworthy of credit, fo was he * T be 
unworthy of a py, and from that time he never read 
any thing in that Book, till your Defence appeared. This 
is what I have learned from the perſon bimſelf (53). (53) Tome 3 of 
We may therefore ſay of the Author of PE/prit de the Moral. P 
Mr. Arnaud, what the Latins expreſſed by the Proverb, 1 . 
Cantherius in Portd, he made a falſe ſtep at his firſt . 


Out. 
Let it be noted, that Mr. Arnaud had a Canonſhip 
in the Cathedral Church of Verdun, when he com- 
menced Licentiate, in the year 1638 (54) ; but he (54) Profit. 
quitted this preſerment a little before he received Dea - Cauſe Asli 


con's Orders in the year 1641 ($5). (5% Ibid, * 19· 


(56) 8 
the not 


(58) 7 
cording 
antedat 
book ſe 
am of 
that tl 


[0] Dey have imputed many Books to him cuhich he. 
never compoſed. } We will divide this' Remark. into 
four Sections. | Ry: MET! 
PrayxTvi- I. ſhall, without Paying any regard, to the order 
TY oF FAIR. of time, among the Boo 9 Sh Were falſly aſcribed 
A Diſpute be- t him, firſt of all confider, that intitled, the Per- 


nent Meſicurs e , Faith, foraſmuch as this Piece has occa- 
— a of of the moſt famous diſputes that ever was 


ſtarted betwixt the Roman Catholics and the Proteſ- 
tants. Mr. Claude, Who was 2 advocate of ts lat- 
ter, has thereby gained the greateſt reputation that ever 
Miniſter did: 9 425 hand Mr. Arnaud, 
who was the principal advocate of the former, per- 
haps never diſplayed the force of his genius with greater 
pplication than in that diſpute. We are entertained 
rough. the whole courſe» of this famous, conteſt, 
both on one fide and the other, with the brighteſt 
thoughts and the . greateſt ſtrength of argument, that 
wit, eloquence, reading and ck can furniſh us 
with ; each party laying claim to the victory, notwith- 
ſtanding the incredible pains the Port, Royal was — 
in procuring at a very great expence, a great num 
of ere from s which yet proved of 
no weight to leſſen the perſuaſion the Reſormed were 
of, concerning the faith of the Chriſtians in thoſe parts 
with regard to the Euchariſt, The ignorance which 
reigns amongſt thoſe Chriltians, the diſcredit the Greek 
zation has under time immemorial on the 
re of orthodoxy, the power of money in procuring 
their hands and feals, a charm they were thought not 
(55) See below proof againſt (56) Sc. very much weakened in the 
the note [S]- opinion of the Proteſtants, the authenticknels of the 
| certificates produced by the Port Royal. However, this 
is no reaſon why this di ſhould not be eſteemed, 
„ Te) ) as one of the moſt me- 
morab 


and glorious undertakings that Mr. Arnaud 
ever in. - It was not therefore without reaſon, 
that I choſe to begin this Remark with the firſt tranſ- 


action of this great combat. | 
, It were to be wiſhed that the Author, who has given 
(57) A. B. E. D. us a abridgmefiy of the Life of Mr. Claude (57), 
PL i OI Lan 
2 ” thi war, ſeei . not any 
2 ere the Prof bis aku which default 
heretofore Mini» of date ma a great many into an error; 
ter at Caſtres, ſor exam 4 I have . Claude's firſt anſwer, inted 
and is ſo at preſent at Paris for Stephen Lucas, in 1672. The title does 
at the Hague. cot inform us whether it is the firſt or ſecond Edition; 
and from the firſt line of the Preface, I learn that this 
. diſpute had then been on foot about four years, and 
that the manuſcript at that time communicated to Mr. 
Claude, had been printed a year before. If I had had 
no other information, I muſt inevitably have fall'n into 
this error, that the Perpetuitẽ de la Foi had been firſt 
mted in 1671. I don't ſay this, without having ob- 
ed that one is often deceived in this manner, by 
not. finding the proper dates affixed to Prefaces. My 
Edition of the Perpetuit de la Hoi is the fourth, and of 
the year 1666, tho I have therein diſcovered the date 
of the firſt, for I there find underneath the copy of the 
grant of privilege, that the firſt Edition of this Book 
was, printed off July 15, 1664 ; and the firſt anſwer 
of Mr. Claude was, I think, publiſhed in 1666 (58). 
(53) That is ac- The Author of his Life not thinking an exact account 
cording to the of dates neceſſary in an abrigdment, has given occa- 
antedate of the Kon to thoſe learned perſons who write the Leipfick 
2 of AE Journal (fo much to the advantage of the Republick of 
that the book tters, and ſo much to the glory of their city, which 
came out in may juſty be ſtiled the Athens of Germany) to commit 
1665, an error with regard to the firſt Piece which this Mi- 
niſter wrote. They pretend that his firſt anſwer to 
the Perpetuiti de la Toi was printed before: he went to 
(59) Alla Eru- ſerve the Church of Montauban (59), but in reality 
deter. Lipfienſ. the. firſt and ſecond were both printed. at the ſame 
2 1687. pag- time, after that the firſt had been handed about four 
ok or five years in manuſcript, and after he had left Mon- 

tauban. But to return to our point. 
Mr. de la Deveze does not aſſure us that Mr. Ar- 
naud was the Author of the Perpetuiti de la Hoi, but 
(60) Ade F-ug;. Ontents himſelf with ſaying that he was the 

tor. Lipfienſ. ibid. Author of it; and r of Leipſick go no 
but in 168 3, pag. further (60) 3 tho in ſupplement af Moreri, in 
#42, they aftium which we are preſented with a very long Article of 


Vor. II. 


: 4 + 
9 
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he never compoſed [O]: 1 ſhall mention ſome; and I do not queſtion but many Gtliers 


Journaliſts of Leipſick 


may 


Mr. Claude, partly taken from, the abridgmient. of hi- 2 
Liſe, we are told point blank that 2 is the * 
Author of this Book. However, the moſt common | k 
as well as the moſt probable opinion is, that it was 
written by Mr. Nicolle, the three volumes of the a (or) 
Perpetuity defetided by Mr. Arnaud, and the general brad 
anſwer to the ſecond Book of Mr. Claude by Mr. Ni. NEE 
colle. The Queſtion Curieuſe determines nothing on 
this head, by reaſon. that in the enumeration which 
is there made of the writings of Meſfieurs de Port- 20 
Royal againſt thoſe of the Reſormed Religion, there un 
is no diſtinction made betwixt thoſe of Mr. Nicolle dodt 
and thoſe of Mr. Arnaud. 7 f 2 ; ; 
Note, that the firſt Tome of the Perpetuity defended 
was printed in 1669, and that the Author having de- 
murred a whole year, whether he ſhould reply to Mr. 
Claude's Books or no, began his work in January 
1667, and finiſhed the firſt volume in June 1668 (61). (61) See his Pre- 
Note alſo, that it is aſcribed to Mr: in ſome << 

the approbations prefixed to the work. | I his ought 
put the matter out of diſpute.» - 1, 
II. The Author of Eſprit de Mr. Arnaud makes 


88 


this Doctor to be the Author of the ſecond volume of Tut ſccond 
the Morale Pratigur; but gives no reaſon for his af- tome of the Mo- 
ſertion; and Mr. Arnaud has contradicted him in 2 tigte 
publick manner. I it certain, fays he (62), that My: (62) Letter of a 
Arnaud, is mt tht Author of the Morale Pratique, nor Divine on the 
do the Fefuits lay it to him. but upon the credit of Defence of the 
222 infamous for bis lier and ae,, 9 7 ph ans 
and who aſcribes this to Mr. Arnaud only'as be 
does a great — 8 aubich the uu knows he 
had not the leaſt in. The accuſer from that time 5 
never undertook to juſtify his charge, from which we 
may equitably judge it to be a falſe imputation. It * 
muſt be allowed to be a hard matter to prove this, 

that the Bi of Malaga himſelf mentions it 
with ſome doubt, n the a of Mr 


Jurieu, Made fit AR NAL DUS, ſays he (63) ur immit (63) Catholic 
PETRUS FURIEU' in ſ SPIRHU. i. e. If ſo Vrin. p. 103. 
« it be ARNAUD's, as PETER JURIEU intimates 

% in his Book called PEfprie &c.” The Author of 


of the Defence of the: New Chriſtians, who is thought to 


be Father le Tellier, one of the beſt writers of the 
Order, has been more in his decifions than 
the forementioned Prelate, tho he ſeems to have no 
other warrant for what he ſays, than that of Mr. Jurieu; 
for which reaſon Mr. Arnaud gives him-a very ſevere 
reprimand, and accuſes him of @ rab judgment, aubich, 
upots duly weighing all circum „is defliruttive of 
charity and juſtice. The ſol reaſon, adds he (64), that (64) Tome 3 of 
induces you to judge him to be the Author of it, is founded the Morale Pran 
upon the teſitmony of a man «whom * c; 7 Page . 
A for his 
ies. as to one of the evident truths, 
an ries mera rein, 
$ __ —— v4 ps ra the * r= ons 14/2 
rejudices againſt the Cabvinifts to Mr. Arnaud, (65). 
Nowvthflanding this, according to the general — 2 19 2 
all thoſe who are beſt ſkilled-in parti of this kind, gitor. Lipſ. Ann» 
Mr. Nicolle is the Author of it, and the Abbot de 1683. pag. 438, 
Ville ex aſcribes it to him (66) in the Preface 450 and 1 
to a Book which I have before mentioned, wherein —_—_— ; 59 
he retorts upon Meſſieurs de Port-Royal the very pre- 18, 599. 
judices they objected againſt the Reformation. As for (66) He impro- 
the proof which the Journaliſts of Leipſick bring, it is Perl, calls him 
very inconcluſive ; for altho'/ the Biſhops of Condom 2% £* them, 
end Grenoble did berths Gann af-gins there tion 
to the Well-grounded Prejudices, and to three Books, Mr. Nicol, one 
one of which is ſſedly Mr. Arnaud's, yet they F the moft polite 
did not thereby acknowledge the other three to be #777975 of Pee. 
his likewiſe ; bat joined them all together, by 9 
reaſon that they all four came from Port-Rayal a- 
bout the ſame time. Theſe four Books, are the Mell. 
grounded Prejudices, the general Anfwer to Mr. Claude, 
the Subwerfion of Marabty, and the ſecand Tome of the 
Perpetuity defended. W. | Tux D- 
IV. The Defence of the Church in anſwer to ar z Ne or 
Book of Mr. Claude's, intitled the Defence of the Re- THz Cnvncn, 
was printed at Antwerp (67) in 1689. The (%7) The tele 
conjeQuured that this work: was Jean © 
written by Mr. Arnaud (68) 3 but it is the ion Marteau. = 
of another hand, viz. of Father d'Antecourt, a Monk (68) Acta Eru- 


of Sainte Genevieve, and Chancellor of the Univerſity of * Lipſien/- 
, Paris n. 1690. P · 18, 
and in the Index 


1 j i i pag» 611. 


MARIN 


may be named : à falſe reaſon lias been aſſigned for his ſilence [ P] t they have giverr! 
Fern © out 


-8. dis Paris, as another excellent Journaliſt informs us (69). 
. I forbear to mention 1. error of the Jeſuit WY 
Auguſt 1639; broch: I mean that of fixing upon Mr. Arnaud the 
pag: 541- Sept. Books which came out under the name of Petru“ Nute- 
1689. Pas 3+ ius. Petrie Aurelius berbo womine oft Antonius Aral 
70) r 3). i. e. The true name of Peter Aurelius is 

lucid. Hier. d, Anthony Arnaud“ I can't help taking notice Here 
Aar 3 of a U met with in a Pamphlet (71), intitled, 4 
et , Defence of the Order of Monſeigneur the Biſhop'of Ara, 
(71) Printed at of December 3O, 1997» againſt & Libel intitted, The 
Cologn for Vand Ancient Hereſy of the Jeſuits' revived,” &c. Ihe Au- 
Buning at the thor of this Defence pretends to prove that the Jan- 
Pale branch, ns Venice have all along acknowledged Yhe authority of 
50 pages in 129, the Church in determining the ſenſe of any Work: 
See What he ſays in , 24. Of a great number 

y ge - Non. — 

« of inftances that I could produce, I will content 

« myſelf with only one, which may ferve inſtead of 

e all the reſt ; that is Mr. Arnaud the Captain and 

«© Oracle of Janſeniſm, who after having outdone in his 

«« fourth part of the apology of the Religious of Port- 

„ Royal, all that ever had been ſaid before againſt 

« the infallibility of the Church, with regard to the 

<< interpretation of the ſenſe of Books; be, is at laſt 

in a new Work, written on purpoſe to ſupport this 

% Apology and others of his Writings, reduced to an 

«« impoſſibility of defending himſelf any other way 

«© from the conſequence he was reproached with, viz. 

that his reaſonings tended to deſttoy the certainty 

<« of Tradition, and he found himſelf necefſitated in 

e ſpite of all his efforts to the contrary, to make this 

important and deciſive conſeſſion, which in a few 

lines deſtroyed all his labours of ſo many years. 

* Confutation 55 « Mere are certain fas, ſays this Writer “, cobich 
bak writ'en by 4% necgſſariiy ewince the truth of any adbcbrine, and 

. Amat, Cc. at fu. are thoſe which eftabliſh the Tradition" of 
* 4 \the:Church; : for example, it follows that | what 
<< the | Fathers unanimouſly. taught as a dofrine © 


«manner it is manifeſt that the Church being in. 
, « fullible in the decifion 'of opinions, is alſo infallible 


that we are wholly at liberty to make uſe of maxims 
which are intirely univerſal; for we have commonly 
ſome other opinions to ſupport, which as A* to ſome 
reſtrictions, which Kind of limitations often prove a 
great embarraſſment; for our adverſary will make 
our exceptions à matter of triumph, they will fur- 
niſh him with arguments ad hominem, and other great 
advantages, and it'is for the moi? part by this means 
that he rallies again after a defeat. "The Janſeniſts 
are an inſtance of the truth of this in the defence of 
the Order of the Biſhop of Arras; and I ſhould be 
glad to ſee how they will extricate themſelves. Both par- 
ties are ſubject to a dilemma in this diſpute ; for the 
infallibility of the Church with regard to facts cannot 
be deſended, and yet not to admit it would lay one 
ſelf open to a thouſand difficulties. As to the Book e 
the tawo Heads which make but one, I ſhall ſpeak of it 
in ſome other place. This is another Piece which is 
unjuſtly laid to Mr; Arnaud, in an anonymous Piece 
printed in 1688, which paſſed for Father le Tellier's : 
it is called, Lettre 4 pow Mr. Arnaud, &c. 
It might with more reaſon be ſaid, that the opinion of 
the tao Heads' which male but one, was maintained 
by this Doctor of the Sorbonne in the Preface to his 
1 on Frequent Communion, the? this ſtands in need 
ſome ex tions, . the ' ; 
(72) Page 85, &, Life (72). +4 | 1 N nay 21 
72 [#4] 1 can't help taking notice here of a fudt c.] 
1. The book intitled  ancienne Herefie des Feſuites, 
1 3 


made their appearance 755 


Sc. i.e. © The ancient Hiſtory of the Jeſuits,” is a 
Satyr, which, by a great many perſohs. was aſeribbe 

to Pacher Queſabt, who has publickly diſowned it. 2. 
The Defence was wrote by an Author, Whom I don't 
Know. But I believe that both theſe pieces came reine 
the ſame perion, who aſſumed the character of à lan- | 


ſeniſt in the former, which is the reaſon why Father e 1 abe 
Queſnel made fuch a clamour, wheh it was aſcribed to \ 
him. 3. What is aſſerted il theſe two books, name-' PIE 


ly that Mr. Arnaud has admitted and maintained 

the Infallibility of the Church, in determining * the 

ſenſe of” a dogmatical work, is very true. He has 

maintained it even with regard to the Pope; Here 

—_ 1 un leniable of it, which I 1 

rom the Cofrderations fur Pentreprize faite par Mai- 

tre MEM Cher, Sc. 4 e. © Seine 3 upon 

„the attempt of Nicholas Cornet &c.“ This Pam- 

plet printed in 4to in 1649, is undoubtedly a work 

of Mr. Arnaud; he tells us there (6), that “ to ſay (6) N. 20. 
that the doctrine of St. Auguſtin is not ſafe, and 

that by following it one may fall into hereſies ot 

errors, is a DoOWNRIGHT HEREsY, and long ſince 

* condemned.” Obſerve his proof of this aſſertion: 

This, adds he, Pope Celeſtinus has determined a- 

% bove twelve hundred years ago. . . . . This ſhews 

% manifeſtly, that one cannot now believe WIT RH- 

„ ouT HERESY... .. that there may be in the books 

of St. Auguſtin ſome errors, and ſome propofitions, 

* which deſerve to be cenſured.” And in another 

place {7) he fays, ** The queſtion is not, to know (7) N. 31. 

* what, has been the opinion of ſome private per- 

* ſons 8 the Doctrine of St. Auguffin 3 

„but what THE CHURCH HAS DETERMINED about 

„it. "Tis a queſtion Ze fade, an affair already 

decided. The only thing left, is to know that de- 

„ cifion, and to declare it to all the Catholicks, in 

order to CBLIGE them to follow it, &c.” And 

even with regard to Janſenius, Mr, Arnaud ſup- 

poſed {8), that if the Church decided this Quzs- (8) Atologic pour 
Tlon de facto, viz. © Whether this learned Biſhop Mr. 7anſenius, 
« had well underſtood and explained St. Auguſtin, Printed in 1644, 
one could not oppoſe this judgment, without being Ve. 25, 2% 
* an Heretick, and that we ought.to ſay of all thoſe, . | 

« who dared to reſiſt it, Sit tibl fcut Ethricus, i. e. 
« Let him be unto thee as an Heathen man (g).“ (9) Matth. xvii. 
4. The Refutation of Father Annat is certainly Mr. 7. | 
Arnaud's ;/*but the Apology for the Nuns of Port- 

Royal, of which Mr. Bayle fays, he does not pretend 

to deny Mr. Arnaud"s being the author of it, is only 

partly his; he wrote the Fourth part of it, the three 

firſt were almoſt entirely written by Mr. Nicolle (10). (10) French edi- 
CRIT. Rem.] © | | © _ "tion of Bayle's 
N Dictionary 


P] A falſe reafen has been Agne for his flence. 
TH 225 7 to Mr. + ras 2725 
that the Author of the voyage thro' the world of Des 
Cartes did not exactly conſult the date of the contro- 
verſy betwixt Mr. Arnaud and Father Mallebranche, 
when he faid that the former engaged himſelf in that 
diſpute, on purpoſe to have a pretence for not replying 
to two Books which appeared againſt him, the one 
compoſed by a Miniſter, the other by a Jeſuit. It 
muſt be confeſſed that the publick has not yet well 
recovered the aſtoniſhment it was under, at ſome of 
the firſt years ſilence of this Doctor with regard to 
theſe two Books ; nevertheleſs it is certain, whatever 
the ſagacions and polite Author of the voyage thro? 
this new world may pleaſe to ſay, that the party was 
engaged with Father Mallebranche before PE/þrit de 
Mr. Arnaud, and the obſervations of Father le Tellier 
I muſt not here diſſem- ( 3)See the Dif- 
ble, that the reaſons Mr. Arnaud gave for his filence mow We 1 
have ſatisfied ſome perſons, but have been far from part * 595 
giving content to all Readers. I have before ſet down & ſeg. 

(74) a paſſage relating to theſe reaſons (75), to which (74) Above, ci- 
I will add this other: And as for Mr. Jurieu, he tation (53). 
„has made himſelf ſo remarkable all over Europe (75) f. re 
for his calumnies and fander, that he is no longer a4, a% Pratique- 
capable of doing any harm to thoſe whom he takes See alſo p. 361» 
in hand. I know that two different perſons, both 
* Proteſtants, wrote about him to Mr. Arnaud as of 
%a man who had loſt his credit even amongſt them 
* of his own party, and one whoſe extravagances 
& they were aſhamed of; and that they offered to © 
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(81) Se 
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Critica, 


of the 7 


ment, 


(32) Þ 
Paris 1 
n Ato. 
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[L 


ont chat he made eee and that he had an unfaithful ſervant 2] The prin: 
a 


cipal Books that he rot 


iter * a France concern Father 


allebranche's 


Syſtem of nature and grace, the philo < fin, the moral ractice of the Jeſuits,” and 9 yok 
ſome propoſitions” of Mr, Steyaert. He vigorouſly oppoſed . Father Simon in this laſt * 
Book, both with regard to the New Teſtament of Mons, and concerning the Inſpiration "2 


. 


of the ſacred Authors, and the Franſlations of the Scripture into the valgar tongue [R], 


and in favour of the atteſtations of the Greeks [S], &c. 


= 


He died in the vight betwiher the 8th and gth of Auguft 1694, aged eighty two years, 


ſix months and two days. He received from heaven in that v 
markable and very rare favours; for the diſeafe of which he died laſted but about a 


advanced age two re- 


week; and did not prevent him from̃ ſaying Maſs or hearing it, and reciting bis Breviary 


very near "the iſuul hours (I). His laſt agony was eaſy, quiet and ſhort. He had 
the other hand as great ſtrength of genius, memory, and command of his pen, in the 
laſt year of his lite, as When he was but forty or fifty years old. Theſe 


4 4 * . 
: #4 # 


ſend him ſome memoirs which ſhould expoſe him 
in his proper colours: but it is no wonder that Mr. 
« Arnaud did not take them at their word, nor 
thought it worth While to write againſt a man, Who 
< only excelled in ſcandal and obloquy (76).” He 
preſently after produced ſome facts which he pretends 
were nothing elſe than notorious pieces of ſlander pub- 
liſhed by that Miniſter. As for the reaſons which he 
(77) Morales gives for not anſwering Father le Tellier (77), they 
Fuge, tom. have given ſatisfaction to very few people. | 
3- p*8- 266, 26. [9 ] They bauer given out that he made uſe of ſpec- 
' tacles, and that he had an unfaithful ſervant.] The 
eces/ Which were publiſhed” on the * intercourſe of 
Loma — a ſpuridus Arnaud and a  Profel- 
ſor of Doway, contain me things which might not 
be thought improper to be inlerced in this work ; 
however I ſhall content myſelf with giving the rea- 
der Mr. Arnaud's confutation” of a report Which was 
raiſed, of him; how that he complained that this ſer- 
vant had robbed him, and that by reaſon of his great 
age he met with great difficulty in" reading a imall 
print Hob,  fays he {78),, could ] complain. of my 
ſervant's robbing me and being falſe to me, aubo never 
had any but what dere very faithful ; and who have 
not kept one theſe twwekve: years, ſince my leaving Paris? 
In a note on the Letter of Mr. de Ligni it is faid, 
that M. Arnaud nber. made uſe of ſpectacles, and 
that be ts able to lt, the fmalleſt character as well as 
the largeſt (79). Here are two little particularities, 
which might deſerve to be communicated to ſuch as 
le are Very curious in the Hiſtory of famous Men. As 
52 — 8 * for the intrigue of the fictitio Arnaud, it is one of 
»-ver made uſe of the "molt ingenious Comedies that ever was acted, 
ſreFacles. And and has met with ſucceſs 'etyital to the . n expec- 
the Valeana, tation of its Authors. There cannot perhaps be given 
1 ee ee, one example of an Acadetny*s loſing more of its Pro- 
, - when" . teifors in ſo ſhort à time hy any ſickneſs or mortality, 
<vards of do years than the Univerſity of Doway did by this affair, or 
of age, could both of the ranks of an army” being more thinned after a 
e e, diſbanding; one can ſcarce help here calling to mind 
3 „oi bang thoſe words of the Pſalmiſt, & renovabis ſaciem ter- 
the help of ſpec- 74 it en, and thou Thalt renew the face of the earth. 
tacles. [N] He \wigoroufly oppoſed Father Si man, concerning 
the inſpiration of ſacred Authors, ani the tranſlations of 
the Seripture .'. . .] We have ſeen before, under the 
(80) A little be- article of Father Adam (80), two propoſitions. of the 
fore citation (9). Jeſuits. cenſured by the Faculties of Divinity at Lou- 
vain and Doway 3” theſe were ' propoſitions Which 
ſeemed to limit or however modify. the inſpiration 
of the Scripture. -Monfr. Simon undertook to write 
($1) See chapters àgainſt the Cenſurers (81), and was himſelf confuted 
23, 24 of his by Mr. Arnaud from page 113 to page 236 of the 


* Hi/tory' 6th Part of the Difficulties propoſed to Mr. Steyaert : 


ment, 


(75) Diſſertation 
en the pretended 
Rappineſs of the 
Pleaſures of the 
Senſes, p- 12+ 


(73) Fim Cam- 
Plaint, p. 9. 


(79) Imperialis 
relates, that 
Francis Piccolo- 


ow Ja- you will find his defence'of | himſelf in his New Ob- 

ſervations on the Text and - Verſiohs of the New Te- 

'$2) printed at ſtament (82), from page 33 to page g1. An exact 

arts in 169 5, 
it Ato. 


compariſon of the reaſons of one with thoſe of the 
other will afford us ample matter -of- inſtruction. 
Every body knows that Mr. Arnaud maintained the 
uſefulneſs of the Scripture Verſions with the 
learning and moſt ſolid reaſoning of all the Catholick 
Writers, What he hath ſaid with regard to matter of 
right on this ſubje& is admuable, and what he has 
advanced with regard to matter of fact, in order to 
prove that it never was the intention of the Church, 
that the Laity ſhould be debarred from reading the 
Word of God in the Vulgar Tongue, is excellent and 
curious; tho" if on the other hand we carefully per- 


on 0 Hifoire abre- 
gee de Men. 
Arnaud, p. 279. 


are two blef- 


uſe the anſwers of Mr. Simon (83), we ſhall be at a (83) In the New 
loſs What to think was the intention of the Church 4 Cre en on | 
concerning this matter. The ſentiments of Doctors, ons of the New 

the opinions of Univerſities, the Mandates of Prelaces, Teftament, from 

and in ſhort publick Records produced on both ſides, page 465 to page 
form ſuch a ſtrange variety of contradictions, but more 534- 

eſpecially when we examine into the particular mo- 

tives and principles of thoſe who are for, and thoſe 

who are againſt, the publick uſe of tranſlations, , that 

one can't help concluding from the whole, that the 

Church both allows and denies the people the liberty 

of reading the Holy Scripture ; and perhaps there is 

no fact more reſolvable into the doctrine of Hiſto- | 

rical Pyrrhoniſm than this queſtion ; - Whether the 

Church has condemn'd or approved of the reading of the 

Scripture by the Laity in the Vulgar Tongut ? What 

great pity is it that they can come to no certain re- 

ſolutions on a queſtion of this im „ neither on 1 

the negative nor affirmative ſide! Might one not rea- oy, 
ſonably expect that a body, which boaſts of infallibi- : 
lity, ſhould be more unanimous in its proceedings ? | 
Mr. Arnaud's great learning and eloquence muſt in- | 
evitably have brought over moſt of his readers to er 
look upon the numberleſs reproaches which have | 
been caſt upon the Church for excluding the Laity 
from reading the Word of God as a ſcandalous aſper- 
fion ; I fay he muſt certainly have gained upon his 
readers to be of this opinion, if Mr. Simon not 
oppoſed his reaſons, and thereby put a ſtop to the 
ſucceſs of his Rhetorick. We+ ſee here how in the 
very ſame communion one Doctor pulls down what 
another builds up, and leaves the common enemy to 
profit by their quarrel, and to cry out, 


44 
» % 


Sepe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

[SJ .. . I in favour of the atteftations of the Greeks.] 
I have faid already (84), that tlie Proteſtants deſpiſed 
them, as things which might eaſily be obtained ot 8 
that venal Nation. | Emendicatis undigue per Legatos — ron Ba q 
Regias, Conſules, Miſſionarios, Græculorum bac de re (56). 
Tefiimonits, à quibus nihil non pretio extorqueas (85). (85) Spanhem. 
i. e. Having begged every where by their Ambaſ- Sifu. in Ex- 
„ ſadors, Conia, and Miſhonaries, the Teſtimonies pm pg 
* of the Greeks concerning this matter, from whom * 

you may get any thing for money.” Mr. Ar- 

naud produced ſeveral atteſtations of the Greek Fa- 

thers, to ſhew that they were in that caſe in the 

Hy pothefis of the Roman Catholicks ; but it is alſo (86) Bib 


wa In the note 


2], num. I. 


cc 
66 
cc 


true, that he obtained the greateſt part of them by Culver hellt, tom. 
ra money. Sir George Wheeler ſays in his Voyages . : 


to Greece, that he had talked with ſeveral Papa's, 28 
whom Mr. de Nointel, the nephew of Mr. Arnaud, ata, 1. 
had endeavoured to corrupt in that manner (86}.” 4. ch. 3, p. 597. 
Here are two teſtimonies of fact which I have ad- (88) Note that 
vanced. Note that Mr. de Nointel is not the nephew ren i here be- 
of Mr. Arnaud. The Writer evidently called him ſo, i. was in the 
becauſe he had read'in Mr. Claude's Anſwer (87, that margin of the 
Mr. de Pompone, nephew of Mr. Arnaud, and Ambaſſa- note [ MJ, cita- 
dor at that time in Sweden, had procured him ſome tion (a], in the 
of the materials] (88). However that be, Monſr. 1 ON | 
Simon has maintained that there are even ſome Ca- citation (56). © 
tholicks, who do not put the utmoſt confidence in that (89) In his Hiſ- 
great number of atteſiatians (89); and tells us the grounds 4% Cr:t:9ue de 
of their doubts. Monſr. Arnaud examines it all with ang 4 
great heat, and gives a ſummary account of what he (9) Picat. 
had anſwered to Monſr. Spainheim in the Apology propoſces d My. 
{or the Catholicks (9o). | Steyaert, Part 6. 
pag · 275, & ſe. 
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(m) See the Jour- 


nal des Savant, 


* 


5 4 a 3 " J 1 * 
N - 
| | ”* 
. + PF Y * 


ings which pefal ſew men of letters. He wrote. a few moms beſore his death four 
Letters againſt Father Mallebranche (in), and one Letter to Mr. Du Bois, his old friend, full 
of Reflettions on the eloquence of Preachers 635 The publick has ſeen theſe laſt works, (+) l 

ny £ n of ſpirit therei ng 
after his reception into the French Academy nor after the reading of the Reflections [+]; ines 
where he migh have learnt, that he underſtood nothing of the doctrine of St. Auſtin 


what Monſr. Arnaud wrote about the fame time in favour of Mr, Deſpreaux J; oo upon that 


ead 15 in the 


function required of him; and what is ſtill more difficult, that even in his youth he kept 5, . 


Journal des 54 * 


g People J, abr. 


e 


ared in divers paſſages of his books, and above all in his Spiritual Iwill 
made the 16th of September 1679, wherein he calls God to bear witneſs o 


© exerciſes of piety which his ſacerdotal mons of 8. 


* 1 [XY ]; The pro- of bis Life, p. 26, 


{q) See! 


ture abr, 
bis Life, 


195) Pes 


Cauſæ A 
n, pag · 


LN. Du Bots d not het big after .. . ... 
reading his N J He did not read them, for 
he died before Mr. Arnaud's Manuſcript was brought to 


Paris (e, Civ: R.! 


171 1. don't biete, aubelber the Publick will ever 
„ «what Monſr. Arnaud wrote — in favour 4 

[* Mr. Deſ- Mom ſr. Deſpreauæ The Criticiſm upon the 1 ot! 
preaux inſerted it Satyr of Monfr. Deſpreaux'(91), having fallen into 
in bis edition of the hands of Monk. Atraud['7Joccaioned him to think 
Ups — wr ting a Diffrtation in form of a Letter, wherein 
ed in all the edi- Be und took the defence of that Satyr with ſuch force 
tions which have of gents and , at never failed bim: the Parti- 
followed that of n of the ancients boaſted of it, and that. produced 
2 22 ⁊ 65 ver /es of "Mr. Deſpreaux to Mr. Arnaud, 
(91) It Wm wherein be prefers i all bis advantages, even to his 
Satyr againſt being the King's Hiftorian, the Apology which this Doc- 
Wemen, for bad made for bis Satyr. The * Janſeniſts, 
or Rigoriſls, were not ſatisfied with this laſt piece of 
My. Arnaud. A Doctor that is grown old in grave 
and ferious diſpitts to talk at above eighty * of 
ape abbut Verſes and Women and Romances! How in- 
e a condu#t was it ! The party fretted at it, 
Hd hIpertd one another that the great man was de- 
clined. Poetry, àccoruing to their ' diſcourſe, "was a 
trifling art, which aught not to give a moment's inter- 
ruption to ſo great a gertus. This came to the ears of 
Woof Deſpreaux, and he thereupon ſet about his Poem 
a the Love of God, o rw that Poetry might han- 
ale the . moſt ſublime ſubjechs. Theſe particulars have 
* been communicated to me by a man of very great wit 
(92) Monl. Ma- and learning (92), intimately acquainted with Monſr. 
rals, Advccate to Deſpreauk. Let us here ſet down a paſſage of the 
ry oma Epiſtle (verſ. 11 5 & ſq.) of this great Poet, 


of ys where he addrefles him If to his verſes, 


Mais des heareux regards de mon Aſtre ttonnant 
Marquez bien cet 2 encor plus ſurprenant, 
Qui dans mom ſouvenir aura toujuurs ſa. place : 
55 de tant d Ecrivains de I Ecãle d" Ignace 
tant, comme je ſuis, ami ffi declart, | 
Ce Dacleur toutefois fi craint, fi rtutrt, 
| Dus contre Eux de Ja plume epuiſa Þ'tnergie, 
*-Monſ. Arnaud 


rnaut, le grand Arnaud, fit mon Apolopie ®. © 
has compoſed a gur mom tombeau futur, mes Vers, pour Penoncer (93). 
Di 2 * Courez en Lettres d Or de ce pas vous placer. | 
ere uſti- > bog? * ö id [* 
2 — * Jul Alex juſqs on P Aarore en naifſant vit Hydaſpe, 
my cenſurers; and | 


it is his laſt works [E] Having fallen into the hands of Mr. Arnaud, 
(93) en &s .] This fe not exactly ; for Mr. Per- 
T make uſe of, Tault himſelf ſent his Criticiſin to Mr. Arnaud, and 
which was pub- deſired his opinion of it; this was the occaſion of Mr. 
liſted in ſome Arnaud's Letter. Let us obſerve here, that the mar- 
8 United ginal quotation to the eighth verſe of Boileau is not 
: exact. It is ſaid there, that Mr, Arnaud's Diferta- 

tion . . ts bis laſt work ; whereas Mr. Bayle thould 

have obſerved, that the Letter to Mr. Perrault is 

dated. May, 1694, and that the four Letters to 

Father Mallebranche, the laſt of which is dated July 


3 


tions, with which he engaged in the compoſing ſuch and ſuch books. 


His value was 
3 


Chercher, pour Py e I. plus "Ihe . = * 
Sur tout d mes Rivaux ſachex bien 2 t. 0 bie 
| That is, | 
*« But moſt, my Verſe, the wond'ring world ſurprize. 
* (Which ever ſhall in my remembrance lire, 
** And grateful praiſe, I'll where I owe it give,) 
Say, tho' I've lifted in my friendly roll, 
« 80 many Writers of I ius School, 
„ That learned Arnaud fo eſteem'd and fear d, 
a Wie, Sosse impartial man rever'd ; 
ws — 1 whole cience and reſiſtleſs ſenſe 
** Aganſt chem bent, appear'd in my deſence. 
_ « He jultify'd my works, 8 
. „ 0 my innocence in view. 
* This on my future tomb, my V proclaim 
cc And mine confirm - i * erſe, ; 


(97) Wi 


655 1 


LTI the reading of auicled books produced in the 
minds of young people the ame effects as in him, it would 
not be amiſs to recommend them.) This is what him- 

ſelf tells üs. © I remember to have read heretofore, 

„ when I was very young, in les Muſes Raillees (that. 

© was the title of the book, if I remember right) 

cx We wicked on this ſubject. There is 

* a Poet who glories in having obtained what could 

© not be without a crime; and the reaſon 

** which he gives for his bringing his ſcheme to bear 

„is quite abominable. It was (fays he) becauſe the 2 
„ perſon had too much ſenſe jo rake thoſe old fories 7 * 
* „ which are put into mens and womens rd, 

fer any thing but inuifible Chimeras. I am certain 

that what is in Italick was in theſe verſes. For 

„I was fo ſhocked, that it has ever ſince dwelt upon 

my mind, Therefore the Poet ſuppoſes that there 

Was nothing but the conſideration of honour, which 

0 r L. en that woes from gratifying him ; 

** but that he overcame it by the force of his wit MP Arnaud, 
.[X] He made a ſpiritual Mill.] I have oY 2 ieme denon 
of it from the Liege edition, in 1696. There is a 19 ds Pecbe 
Preface to it, wherein the edition that was already %%%. 
publiſhed was diſowned. ori nah han 


(ioo) I 


the 24th, were written after that to Mr. Perrault. 
Arnauld's reflections addreſſed to Mr. Du Bois is alſo 
poſterior to it (1). CRIT. Rem. There are ſeve- (11) French ed. 
ral other Remarks upon this article, but as are tion of Bayle's 
eicher trifling, or relate only to the trite diſpute be- nn 
tween the Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts, we thought pro- 
per to omit them; for it is v lain, that they 
were inſerted in the Edition publi in France, only 
to ſerve as a paſs- port for it. In theſe Remarks, 
the Jeſuits are always in the right, and the Janſeniſts 
in the wrong. Abb. Rem.] 


AN 
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at length acknowledged at the Court of Rome T, and it depended only upon himſelf to be 


made a Cardinal. 


1 here is no need to ſay 
of morals, and that he was always a teacher and director of auſterity.” It a 
he fwerved a little from the right way, in the affair which 


he oppoſed with all his power a looſeneſs 
peats that 


gave room for a Factum of 


Monſr. Des Lyons[Z]. We may obſerve that the name of the place where he died is not 
known: It is thought that it was in a village of the country of Liege. The place where he 


(9) See the Fiſ- obſerved to be betwixt his deſtiny and that of Moſes (). He deſired that his heart 


ture abregee 
bis Life, p. 303 · 


[Y] His merit wat at length acknowledged at the 
Court of Rome] A Clement X, having read ſome 
of Mr. Arnaud's works, commended them extremely, 
and declared that the Author would do him'a great 
deal of pleaſure, if he would ſend him a copy of 


- (95) P-efatin them, or would give one to his Nuncio (95). The 
Co./e Arraldi- Cardinal Altieri, who had occaſioned the Pope to ſee 
* fag. 39* theſe Letters, could not ſufficiently commend them, 


and twenty times finiſhed his 
nourable teſtimony : 
Church the higheſt ſervices. It were to be wiſhed 
** that death would never deprive it of ſo great a 
* man.” De Fceleſid optims meritus eff Arnaldus : 
optandum effet ut talem ac tantum virum mars illi 
5) Ihid. p. EO. nunquam ereptura #fet (96). The eſteem and affec- 
tion of Innocent 
known to the publick. See the Letter which he cauſ- 
ed Cardinal Cibo to write to him, Jan. 2, 1677: it 
follows the Letter which Monfr. Arnaud wrote to the 
Biſhop of Malaga, the ad of December, 1688. There 
is a 


from Mr. Favoriti, this Pope's Secretary, 
dated from Rome the 3u of April, 1686, in which 
are high compliments, and ſtrong tokens of the con- 
cern which this Pope had for the perſecution which 
Monſr. Arnaud ſuffered (97). He had a mind to raiſe 
him to the purple, and it was owing to none but the 
Doctor that it was not in execution. De Arnaldo 
in purpuratorum Procerum Ordinem adlegentts <= 
fantitatem ſuam cogitaſſe,” eri certum eſt & bus 
notum, nollem tamen hic commemorare, niſi Eminentiſſi- 
mus Cardinalis intimorum Nomanæ Aula confiliorum te- 
ftis lacuples, id nuper Parifiis evulgaſſet, aſſeruitgue per 
unum Arnaldum ſleri ſis qu minut is eminentiſ/ima illa 
Ibid. p. 61. dignitate ornaretur (98). i. e. h it is certain 
wy 8 E — that his n fas once ſome 
thoughts of raiſing Arnaud to the dignity of the 
«« purple, yet I would not mention it here, had not 
a moſt Eminent” Cardinal, who is thoroughly in- 
formed of the ſecret counſels of the Court of Rome 
lately made it publick in Paris, and afferted that 
it was only owing to Arnaud's ſelf that he was not 
« dignified with that high honour.” Alexander VIII, 
who he was Pope had had a great friendſhip 

and eſteem ſor Mr. Arnaud, did not change his dif] 
fitions' after he was raiſed to St. Peter's Chair. He 
fone ſeveral favours, and would have ted 
im more had he-lived longer, or if Mr. ; 


praiſes with this ho- 


(97) Ibid. 


(99) lbid. pag. had given him ities of doing ſo (99). ' 
b1, bs. Note that the Biſhop.of Malaga 2 — all 
the copies of the firſt edition of his Querimonia Catbo- 


lica to be burnt as ſoon as he knew 
tian of Heretick was given 
to Mr. Arnaud. The perſon who burnt the copies with 
(100) Ibid. p. 64. his own hand gave an atteſtation thereof in form (100). 
Z] & appears that be fwerved a little from the 
right way in the affair which gave room. for @ Fatum 
of Mr. Des Lyons.) A niece of Monſr. Des Lyons, 
Dates of on Sorbonne, and Dean of Senlis, was 

artful enough to en Monſr. Arnaud in ſach 
ceedings as did — credit. She againſ 
her father: He her in this cauſe to his ut- 
moſt. That is not the duty of a rigid-Caſuiſt. Be- 
ſides ſhe. was a girl ſo whimſical in her devotions, 
and of ſuch an ill turn of mind, that Monſr. Arnaud 
did not ſhew an t diſcernment of ſpirits, when 
he ſuffered him(e to be deceived by that hypocrite. 
Monſr. Jurien, who” had heard the Fafum of Mr. 
Des Lyons talk d of, had a vehement deſire to get a 
* and made ſeveral requeſts far it to a perſon 
who could have furniſhed him ith. He chiefly 
made uſe. of the interceſſion of the Bookſeller who 


t the appella- 


Vor. II. 


was buried is ſtill leſs known 3 and that is one of the agree 


might be carried to Port-Royal (7). His deſire was executed; Bat Monſr. Santeuil's — 
verſes on that ſubject raiſed a furious paper war [4A], which gave a great deal of di- t. 7. 


% Monſr. Arnaud has done the M 


ſor this Doctor have been made 


therein without his conſent wer/es 


ments; which his friends have 


(r Perrault, 
il 


had printed at the Hague, Anno 1685, his Juftifics- 
— Reformed (101) 2— — my He is liv- 
2 right ing. if a could One may 
have etna it, that Bookſeller . could: ne of him, 
but he that had the Factum in his would ;.1 = 3 
never with it in favour of a Writer whom he 1 write this the 
knew to be diſpoſed to draw from it ne matter for 24 of Ap. 1699. 
infults and invectives. He knew that Author's 
of poiſoning every thing, when he winted- to 
r. Arnaud to pieces. But take notice of this little 
piece of artifice. Monſr. Jurieu, having miſt his aim 


there, would have n 

not want to take hold of that advantage, and that 

he had been a perſon of fo much moderation as vo- 
luntarily to forego it: And even, theſe are his words * 
(102), to lat the publick ſer that” ar are not induſtrious (192) Jus, 
in ſearching for wohat might render Monſr. Arnaud od: oo 4 
out, ce forbear to take notice of all that the Fuctum L 4. 
of Ion ſr. Des could baue furniſhed us with againſt R edition 
him. There are a great many falſhoods in Pre- de la Haie, in 
faces, which paſs for venial fin! Bar 35. 

of the R 

of the 

that 

have 

they 

thereof 

many 

15 thought 

appeared. in the year | 

An Apologetick Letter for written to an 


Abbot his friend, on the three laſt books which 

been publiſhed againſt the Doctor: I, L' Eſprit de Mr. 

Arnaud II. Obſervations an the new defence of the 

French Venn of the New Teſtament printed at Mons 

III, The Anfwer of Mr. Des Lyons, Doctar of the Sor- 

2 Dean and Preben of Senlis to Monſr. Arnaud's 
ers. 

[44] Monjr. SanteuiÞ's werſes on Mr. Arnaud Heart 
raiſed a furious paper war.] The Ladies of Port- 
Ah des Champs received _— Arnaud's Heart <vith 

the tranſports imaginable, ed it in the 
mo HO 


g | les cau 
during tu. flag. he made there, be compoſed the ——_ ; <3 
A fands rediit ſedes cjactus & exul = * de Mr. 
 Hoſte triumphato, tot tempeſtatibus actus | Santeuil avec les 
| Hoc portu in placido, has hers tellure quieſcit Fejuters page Se 
| Arnaldus, weri. deftnfor, & arbiter æqui. W 0 
Llius offa memor fibi windicet extera tellus ; 
Huc carleflis amor rapidis cor tranſtulit ali, 
Cor nunguam avulſum, nec amatis ſedibus abſens (104). „63 


this effect: 


Enfin, apres un long voyage, 
or rr 
ut croioient gut ferat aa 0 
Te Martir d la unit KA W. 
Fut banni, fut per 
Et mourut en terre Urangere. 


Mr. de la Femas has tranſlated them into French to 


3 


K K K K 
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their point ſo far as to oblige 


* | 
RON 
E = 


verſion to ſeveral people. The Jeſuits were much complained of becauſe. 
r. Perrault to 


carried 
1 the ſheet which he had deſtined 


to Mr. Arnaud in his Collection of the Portraits Elogies of the illuſtrious men of the 
„ Nef i n 44 e eee 
Haureuſe, de fon corps dcrre dipeſtraire Arnaud exctmminicated and dumned. One of his friend, 
Mais n cœur toujours ferme, & toujours inmcent, with whom he adviſed about it, made a propoſal to 
Fu ports par lam, d gui tout oft faffible, bim to find à mean betwixt ſaperes and ſapies: 
' Dans cette retraite paifeble, | was to make, it ſapias, which might tqually fa- 
(165) Ibid. pag. Dio jamais wf abſent (105). our the two different ſenſes of the other twvo r r : 
41+ | is, | ” was aware that he could not give up 
Here Arnaud exil'd for the cauſe of truth, without offending the F anſeniſts. At length after much 
„% 'Tho' long by tempeſts toſt, in port arriv'd, deliberation, he reſolved upon a method of ſerving each 
% Triumphs, and ſcorns the malice of his foes. party almoſt fuitably to their own taſte. Therefore 
„ What'tho' a foreign land his boties-eontains, cauſed tabo forts of Copies to be worked off : | the one 
«« His heart on wings of heav'nly love is flown where be had ſapias for the Fefuits, telling them wivs 
% To thoſe lov'd manſions which it ne'er forſook.” voce that. he took it in the ſame ſenſe with ſapies; and 
| 5 | the other, where he left it ſaperes, to make his Court 
As ſoon as theſe two pieces, which were printed toge- #o the F anſeniſts (113). To this, he added an inter- (113) Hi"; 
ther, had been publiſhed, the Jeſuits reproached M-. pretation of fome other paſſages of the Epitaph. He % Jroubles can. 
Santeui ! for his proceedings. ... . . He took no notice neither ſatisfied the Jeſuits nor the Janſchiſts. The g far 94 , 
them, flattering 2 % that all the murmurs aubich latter levelled at him a very ſmart piece (114): the 7, * gp a 
(106) Idem, pag- vere then'raiſed fall of themſelves inſenfibly (106). others did not him with leſs vi Father (174) Intic'eg 
7 But Commire entred the liſts. He had kept himſelf out of Santol:us pœni- 


„ moving terms in the world; entreating all 


Att 
$8 6 


F 


15 F 


1 
15 
5 5 


«« promiſed all was 
(108) Hifiire © make good his promiſe was 
2 — 2 The flattery and compliments which 
1126.2. f Society ſignified nothing (109). © They 
e þ+ «x ries wtibes which) WO mad 6% of, 10 yer one ofthe 
6 difficulty: they treated him as a 
man and a perſon of no ſincerity ; he found him- 


* ſelf in an inſtant overwhelmed with Epi 
which came — — Gra al BAT and 


% he in one calls Pubes Feſuitica ſagittaria, 
I + rhe way — on — part, 
« were not leſs ſhocked at his cowardice, than the 
« Jeſuits were at his double - dealing, and they gave 
* him ſigns of it by a piece of Burleſque Verſe which 
© they pointed againſt him, and which begins with 


5 
5 
Fs 


rr, pag. 9. 
(109) Ibid. p. 10. 


. 


« Samen, ce renomind Poite. 


40 hen — himſelf wide of his mark, and faw 
that by attempting to manage every body he had 
% pleaſed'no body.” Every ching being well weigh- 
ed, he reſolved to ſacrifice the Janſeniſts to the Jefuits : 
he made to them by letter an humble confeſſion of his 
fault; but that did not fatisfie them, they would have 
8 (110). He faw himſelf preſſed 
on that every da Epigrams Epigrams, 
auhich he hors ly, — 9 let 
{112) lem, ibie, Sim reſt (111). He wrote a letter to Father la Chaiſe, 
pag- 14. where he 33 interpretation he could upon ſome 

terms of the Epitaph. The anſwer that he received 
from that Jeſuit, augmented his inquietude (112) ; 
he was obliged to think of 4 ſecond Apology. The 
oft delicate paſſage, aud upon which lay the wwhols dif- 
_ fidty, was this where be ſays of Mr. Arnaud, © 


Ius ih fulmias (Vaticano) 
Trabeate Doctor, jam mibi non amplius 
Arnalde ſaperes. 
That is to ſa y, yy A 
If you had been ſmitten by the Thunder of the 
** Vatican, I would have renounced you abſolutely.” 


But that wwas ſaying nothing, The Feſui atould 
have him make it ſapies, infle of edgy: For all 
this fiir was about the proof fhent, before the Copies avere 
Sui off.) To make it ſapies, was declaring Mr, 


J 


f110) bid. pag. 
11. 


(112) Idem, ibid. 
bag · 17» 


were aware of 


and it is for. that reaſon that the Author of the ac- 
uſe 


cc A 
eto a diſpute that was in no likelihood of being fi- ates area 
„ niſhed, and to t Mr. Santeuil from fo 

& aying and unkaying things, he fell upon him, and 

put ſuck a m his mouth, as gave hum a great 

<« deal of trouble ever afterwards. I am ſpeaking of 

the Zinguarium, which all the learned attribute to 

that great Poet (115).” A Poet of the Univerſity, (115) Idem, p. 


and not at all in the intereſt of the Jeſuits, made one 33: (120) 
amongſt the Combatants, and publiſhed a Piece, in- . 
titled Santoline pendens, that is, Santeuil upon the Gal. 2 
lows. This is one of the beſt that a during this vante, 
long Poetick war. There have appeared, I think, three 25. 

accounts of this controverſy. The firſt I have never 1 „ 
ſeen : that which I have quoted is the ſecond ; the * 


third was in the year 1697, aſter Mr. Santeuil's death. 
it contains the letters which were written to that Poet 
by divers Jeſuits, and does not agree with the ſecond in 
ſome circumſtances. 

It is certain that this made a noiſe, 


count of it, thought himſelf obliged to make 15 
this preamble (116). * It is the fate of thoſe who (116) Idem, p. 
have cauſed great diſturbances in their life time, 5 34 4+ 

“to be the occaſion of ftill more after their death. 

That of Alexander the Great did not extinguiſh 

„ the war in Aſia. On the it made it blaze 

out with the greater fury, the ambition of 

« his Captains, who for a long time diſputed the crown 

« amongſt themſelves. Something like this happened 

* to Monfieur Arnaud, if it be lawful to compare a 

% Doctor to a Con . "His death, which one 

« would have thought ſhould have put an end to 

« all the troubles, which he had occafioned in his life 

time, has inſtead thereof created new ones. Every 

* body knows in how unworthy a manner the Janſe- | 
* niſts have inveighed againſt a holy Abbot (117), (x17) That is to 
«© for having expreſſed himſelf too freely on this oc- ſay, the Abbot 
« caſion, in faying, the ſubje& of the great © I Trappe. 
«© head of the being juſt now fallen in the per- 

« fon of F. Arnaud, Happy are they that are en- 

% gaged in none but that of Jeſus Chriſt. This is what 

<< the firſt news of Monir. Arnaud's death produced. 

«« But kis heart being afterwards carried into France, 

eit could not enter therein without ſowing there freſh 

«© ſeeds of diſſention, by the ſquabble which it occaſi- 

<< oned betwixt Mr. Santeuil and the Jeſuits.” A great 

many people will call to mind here a complaint of 

Balzac againſt the Epitaph of Father Goulu (118).-(118) See the 
Bat if on the one hand the Jeſuits could ſay, that the note [MI of the 
very monumentof Mr. Arnaud inſulted them, the Jan- Geri of t | 
ſeniſts had reaſon to cry out on the other hand, that r the revillans 
this Divine was not ſuffered to lie quiet even in his 


Grave: . 


W% N 9 - (119) Thee are 
Et ce weß pas afſiz de paier en la vie, 


two verſes of the 


| | | hat was 4 
1 Jos _ er au 2 trepas (119). 988 x ory 0 325 | 
„ Tis not enough to plague him whilſt he lives; 3 LM. 
His troubles muſt extend beyond the grave. enpbe dgl. 


Annal. lib. 3. in cc 
fn. 


4 & 
o 

» „ 

* 
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French Nation [BB]. I will not omit to mention the eſteem which this Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne merited from Mr. Des Cartes [CC J. I have been told by perſons, who had been ad- 
mitted into his familiar converſation,” that he was a man very ſimple in his manners, and 


that unleſs any one propoſed ſome queſtion to him, or deſired ſome information of him, 


(83) Mr. Perrault as obliged to ſuppreſs. the ſoeet 
ewhich he had deſtined to Mr. Arnaud in his... . illuſ- 
trious men of the French nation.] Here follows an ex- 

tract of a letter which was publiſhed in 1697. Monſr. 

*« Perrault of the Academy, publiſhed be Elogirms of 

« the Ilkuftrious Men of this Kingdom. Mr; Arnaud 

„ and Mr. Paſcal had juſtly a place there. Baptiſt 

% and Moliere are there in their proper place as be- 

ing illuſtrious in their way. The Book was printed 

* by permiſſion, the Pourtraits engraved. It ought 

«© to have appeared four months ſooner ; but the Jeſuits 

c made ſuch 'a ſtir amongſt the great people, that 

* procured an order to be ſent to the Author 

« and Bookſeller to ſtrike out Moni. Arnaud and Paſ- 

*« cal, and to ſuppreſs their Elogiums. Monſ. Ar- 

* naud was one of the greateſt men of this age. He 

* had done ſervice to the Church, by oppoſing Cal- 

« viniſm, and by defending the faith of the Euchariſt. 

« He lived and died in the Communion of the Church, 

* and in perfect obedience to the Holy See, which 

„ would have aſſuredly rewarded his great merit, if 

«« the profound humility of this perſonage had 

© not occaſioned him more than once to refuſe the 

** higheſt dignities of the Church. Moliere lived a 

« wicked life, and died like a reprobate, and excommu- 

% nicate. Nevertheleſs Monſ. Arnaud is eraſed out 

% of the number of Illuſtrious Men, and Moliere is 

(120) Lee © retained there (120).” 'Theſe kinds of reflections 
Hun- Dame de were made all over France, and in other countries ; 
2zalrtc a une nor was the ſaying of Tacitus forgot, on occaſion that 
pi ger. Stan the images of Caſſius and Brutus did not appear at 
ba © PS *Þ the funeral of Junia. Prefulgebant Caſſins atque Bra- 
121) Tacit, fur en i er -corum non vi ſabantur (121). 1. e. 
a — — ſhone ſo much the erer, be- 
« cauſe their effigies were not ſeen.” This thought 
nds, yr to Meſſieurs Arnaud and Paſchal : the 

| Verſes that have been made thereupon have run all the 
world over, for they have been inſerted in the Nawvelles 
Hiftoriques Q Politiques which are publiſhed monthly at 

the Hague. To this may be added, that a great many 
people thought that the Jeſaits did not act with any 

ind of prudence in this affair, inaſmuch as the moit 


eſſectual method of drawing the eyes and attention of 


the publick upon theſe two illuſtrious perſons, was to 
2 Mr. Perrault to be obliged to ſuppreſs their 
logiums and Portrait. Such a proceeding could only 
ſerve to render more conſpicuous that merit, which it 
was intended to obliterate: it led directly to the paſ- 
ſage of Tacitus; and that could not but be a quick 
round for exclamations, and for paſſing judgments in 
vour of the two perſons ſuppreſſed, and againſt the 
inſtrumens oſ their ſuppreſſion. But all the world does 
not give point blank into this imaginary notion of im- 
prudence. Several perſons well verſed in theſe kinds of 
affairs, have maintained that the party that was ad- 
e l Acnainl-iinoching ins | 
the fineſt and moſt ſure policy. Do you think, ſay 


would be made on account, that the effigies of Caſſius 
and Brutus were not ſeen — 1 ſo many others in 
a funeral pomp? He knew well enough what would 
be the conſequence of this abſence : but he found a 
much greater inconveniency, in ſuffering thoſe. two af- 


ſaſſins of Julius Czar to appear the images 
of their kindred. That would have been m fome 
ſort to reſtore their memory; and it ' for his 


was 
mtereſt not to take any ſtep that had 
tendency in the world thereto. The" Jeſuits like- 
wife undoubtedly foreſaw very mly the con- 
ſequence of the ſuppreſſion, which Mr. Perrault 
made; but all things well confidered; they 2 
like wiſe men, that this would be a much leſs diſad- 
vantage than to give room for the other faction, to 
value themſelves upon Mr. Arnaud and Mr. Paſcal's 
— os by authority in the Theatre of illuſtrious 
men. By cauſing them to be retrench'd; a new point 
was gained, that might be of ſervice in the proceſs ; 
they were continued under the brand of infamy ; no- 
— could alledge the licence obtained by Mr. Per- 
rault as a mark of their being reſtored to favour: and 


What is a thing of co importance, the pub- 


he 


lick was prevented from thinking that they had leſs 
credit now than heretofore. It is not eaſy to believe 
that the publick will imagine, that if the Portraits and 
Elogiums of theſe two Gentlemen, have full liberty to 
make their appearance in an authoriſed work, that it 
is becauſe the Jeſuits had no inclination to prevent it: 
it is more natural to believe that it will be given out, 
that they want the power to hinder it. But that is a 
terrible judgment to be paſſed ; the reſult of it might 
be of co : it muſt be 2 for 
the influences of a reputation are of the utmoſt effi- 
cacy, whether it be to forward or retard events. Who 
does not know that in affairs of commerce, a Merchant, 
who is thought to be rich and is not ſo, carries on 
his affairs better than a Merchant, who ſhould be rich 
and was thought to be poor ? Other conditions of life 
are like this, as to that point. If it be imprudent to 
engage ones ſelf in certain things, it is much more 
ſo, to give them up after having engaged in chem. 
Honour and glory lie at ſtake, and that is ſaying every 
thing. Thus principle is not of leſs conſequence in the 


. go cibus fieut non 
againſt all the ſteps that are to favour the other. ,,.,.7:-14. ! 
Policy therefore adviſes not tacitly to acquieſce in the [:me/ e 
proceedings of the Janſeniſts. It is neceſſary to ufe dutenda eſſe 
precaution both againſt the Epitaphs, and againſt the 4e, 21a 


of | 
in order the better to maintain the grand proceſs, and ,., parte fe- 
to diſcuſs. the problem or Curious Pueſtion — Mr. . in- 
Arnaud be an Heretick? A ſtrange queſtion, and cepto abiretur. 
which ſome Roman Catholics take — * gone fog 
and others the negative every day with impunity. 8 
3 in — re . 
which cannot be ſtopped up. It chiefly finds its vents 
in the eccleſiaſtical bodies; | for fince the Church of 
Rome has not got the ſecret how to fix the liberty of 
ſaying: yes and no with to the ſame things, 
what other Church can do it ? Other Churches have 
not, as that has, Tribunals that are acknowledged 
to be infallible. They do not govern with ſuch airs 
of authority ificence as it does. One ought 
therefore to be leſs ſurprized that the Proteſtant Mi- 
niſters accuſe one another of Hereſy in their printed 
Books, than to fee a Doctor of the Sorbonne 
ulled to pieces as an Heretick by the faction of the 
oliniſts, at the ſame time that three P honour 
him with their friendſhip, their eſteem, commen- 
dations, and that the moſt illuſtrious Prelates put their 
ſolemn approbations at the head of his works. This 
diſpute has laſted near ſixty years (123), and any one (123) This was 
is ſtill at his liberty either to affirm or deny. The Written in 1699. 
divifions of Miniſters do not laſt ſo long; they 
commonly make ap the difference after the third or 
fourth Libel, and are affured of che reputation of Or- 
thodoxy, which they endeavoured to take from one 
another. But even this does not prevent our obſerving 
a little, that Anarchy and State of nature, where the 
n who attacks has ſcarcely any thing elſe to fear 
t the refiſtance of the perſon attacked, and not the 
chaſtiſements of a common judge, Bodies Politick are 
not ſubject to ſuch diſorder. It is not left there to an 
one's liberty to call others either knaves or ho 
men; thieves, traitors, murderers, proſtitutes, or per- * 
ſons of good life (124). There the condition and qua- (124) This is to 
lity of a reputation is a little better ſettled. The ſup- be underſtood 
that was enjoined Perrault, did not prevent thoſe with regard to 
copies of his Book which were publiſhed in Holland, Public accuſations. 
from containing the Elogiums of Mr. Arnaud and 
Paſcal. It only occaſioned a little diſorder in the fi- 
= of the Pages. The Dutch Edition has put thoſe 
ings in order again. 
Ec) Mr. Arnaud merited the tem of My. Des Car- 
tes.] He was the Author of the ſet of objections (12 5) Bailler, 


againſt that Philoſophers meditations, and every body Vie d Des Cartes, 


was of opinion that thoſe are the moſt ſolid that have tom. 2. pag. 124 
been propoſed againſt that work. Mr. Des Cartes 0d * — 
paſſed that judgment of them ſee his Hiſtory, com. peirault, - 
poſed by Mr. Bailler (126). it iS obſervable that Monf. mes labs, pag. 
Arnaud had taught in Paris the ſame Philo/ophy vow 57, 58. 
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he ſaid nothing that was beyond common comverſation {DD}, and which might make 

one take him for a man of great abilities; but when he ſet himſelf to give an anſwer to 

ſuch as propoſed a point of learning to him, he ſeemed; as it were transformed into ano- 

ther man. He was heard to deliver a multitude of fine things with great 14 

and learning, and he was found to have a particular talent at making himſelf intelligible 

| to perſons of not mo penetration. I believe I ſhall inſert in ſore part of my 

{ ) See the note work (J) a letter Which it is thought the King wrote to him in 1678. They who 
1 ones. were the cauſe of his camy * reſolution of going into a 8 exile, loſt more by 
it than oy gained; for he had written. nothing againſt them in Paris: he had in that 
obſerved the conditions of peace; whereas when he ſaw himſelf out of the Kingdom, 

he publiſhed a great many writings which bore hard upon the Jeſuits (1). It is even pre- (0 Sethe 

tended that he betame the Apoſtle of Janſeniſm in Holland [EE]. g . 


Tu, pag. 179. 
[ 


that of My. Des Carrer, before the latter had yet publiſhed great number of Verſes, ' either Latin or French, which he 
(126) Idem, pag. #he firſt Efſays of his own (126). He is therefore as had only read in his youth," or A great many years be- 
54+. See allo falfly called a ian as a janſeniſt. Read What fore. _ He vas intimately acquainted with the La- 
bas. 13. follows: He had drown from- their fountain his ſenti- in Poets, and he applied the moſt beautiful fa/it- 
ments on Grace; that is to ſay, from Sty, Auſtin, before ges in them 9with the utmoſt jufineſs, and with great 
| '; Book had made its appearance. He had preſents of mind, according to the occaſions, which aroſe 
publickly maintained them in the Hern . the Biſhops, in corutr/atioh (1 29). Let us fay therefore that his (129) Hin 
fur er five years before that Prelate's Bok was pub- diſcourſes were not plain and valgar, except when he 9574-4 Mn; 
(127) Hifoire liſhed (127). He had embraced them without ſo much was with ſuch people as he had but ſmall acquaintance ü 
— Monſ. as knowing that Jan ſenius was at work abaut Grace. withal, and who did not by their queſtions put him 
le p. 35. , He hardy new that there woas ſuch n perſon as upon diſplaying his knowledge. © ES 
(128) Idem, pag. Famfenius in the world (128). > [RE % ; + vary that he became the Apoſtle of 
3*. [PD] * nothing that was beyond common com- Moi in Holland.) There __ in 1698 a 
| werſation.] is muſt be underſtood with ſome true re- Book (1 30), wherein we are a (131),thatMr. (£0) Intitled 
ſtriction 3 for otherwiſe it cannot be reconciled with Arnaud after — — ſome time in ibe Cunlolut Memnoire (chant 
what we find in the account of his life, concerning Low=Countries, ad" taft came to take refuge in Holland. © progr's di 
the hours of converſation after his meals, in which Mr. de Neerkafſeh,” Biſhop of Caftorie, and Apoſtolic Vicar 2 9 
— was @ great deal % be learnt by him, becauſe 3 N IS be as ig Gods (131 Pay, 8 
ng a man of reflettion, be was continually making 1 m in bis Nunnery N, where Mr. Ar- and g. 
. hat ran. being known by any 
events, on the condudt of life, uon the rules of morality, except wr /4 that were int his. confidence. There he go- 
er ever on matters of Science, and publick affairs. Cf, werned abſolutely the mind of , the Prelate, and he had 
lenti mes the conver ſations cuere ed" in reading new nothing © more at heart than to refer to him all the 
| Books 3 and he aways paſſed fuch excellent judgments young Divines in whom he found a genius, in order that 
of them, that 2 though rarely given wwith a he might inſtruct᷑ them, The moſt afſuduons about him were 
\ deciſive air, au of itfelf deciſvve and without appeal. Mr. de Codde, new Arch-biſhap of Sebaſte, and Sucee 
His memory, on occafian of things which occurred in read- of the Biſhop of Caftarie in the Apoſtolic Vicarſhip ; 
ing, or that any body ſaid, 2s furniſhed him with Van Huyſſen; . . . 8 in the — 1 44 
ſomething beautiful that Authors had on that ſubjech; and Delft, that the Fanſeni/m of bad. its riſe, 


ARNDT (JOHN), a famous Divine among the Proteſtants in Germany, who 
maintained ſome doctrines, which engaged him in a diſpute with thoſe of his own com- 
munion [A]; was born at Ballenſtad in the Duchy of Anhalt in the year 1555. After (2) v 
he had performed his firſt ſtudies, he applied himſelf to that of Phyſick ; but falling 


Diario 
into a dangerous ſickneſs, he made a ſolemn vow to change his profeſſion, and to turn n. 1 
his thoughts to Divinity, if he ſhould be reſtored to health; which reſolution he executed 
as ſoon as ever he recovered his health. He was ſucceſſively Miniſter in his own coun- 3 
try, at Quedlinbourg, and Brunſwick. He met with great oppoſition in this laſt city. d AL 
The ſucceſs of his preaching raiſed the envy of his brethren, who became his ſevereſt * 
A hs gary Penal» oi TOY OO TIT, Jon 


_ celſazily. exerted itſelf 5 


works, and contenting themſelves with a mere {| 
lative barren faith; - | 
tion. to believe in Jeſus 


and 
kits to ourſelves. He that | 


#&Qed and ſalutary ſorrow it, and that it was 
followed by a periee renewal of the mind, and a 
diſengagement from all _ irregular and vitious 

and diſpoſitions; in ſhort, that a ſanctiſying Faith in. 
Hllibly produces good works: His adv 


him with the greateſt ſeverity imaginable, anc acl 
him of Fanaticiſm and Enthuſfialm, They malicioully 
endeavoured to repreſent him as ae in hit 
Simons with the followers of Weigelius and the Ro- 
ficrucian Philoſophers, and they imputed to him a great 
many of the errors and abſurdities of thoſe Viſienanies ; 
e upon ſome ſubjects he expreſſed himſelf in a 
manner not very different from them, and. becauſe he 
preferred. the method of the myſtical Divines to t 
of the Scholaſtic, which had been done likewiſe by * 
Enthuſiaſts abovementioned. Gur Author had 


7 F * 
Donſlant in reading the Works of Thomas 3 mpis 


There were ſeveral conſiderable perſons, who ef * 


. £14 Wh TH | TIES 
St. Bernard, and other devgtional Writers, who recom- 
mend a ſpiritual life ; and it is confeſſed, that he made 
ſome uſe. of thoſe of Weigelius, ſince he has tranſcribed 
whole Chapters out of him into his own Writings. 


his cauſe; but among his enemies Lucas r, a dentid 
Divine of Tubing, diſtinguiſhed: himſelf in the moſt num, 
particular manner. He publiſhed againſt our Author 
in os year 1 $84 a work intitle udicium Thealogo- 
rum, i. e The Judgment of th vines,” Arndt | (3) B 
wrote his Treatiſe of true Chriftianity in High Dutch. Gret, 


| 5 Belli 
man. ubliſhed three others in lib. x 
Was called the Book of Joann; 
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enemies, merely upon this account, that his uncommon zeal in the execution of his 
function ſeemed to be a tacit condemnation of their indolence and indifference. In order 
to ruin his character, they aſcribed a variety of errors to him; and their ill uſage of 
him was carried ſo far, that he was obliged to leave Brunſwick and retire to Iſleb, whi- 
ther he was invited. He was Miniſter of the Church in that village for three years, 
In 1611 George Duke of Lunenburg, who had a great opinion of the integrity and 
ſanctity of his character, gave him the Church of Zell, and appointed him Superinten- 
dent of all the Churches in the Duchy of Lunenburg ; which office he executed eleven 
years ; and his death, which happened in 1621, was attended with ſeveral very extraor- 


317 


dinary circumſtances. It is reported that he foretold his death, having faid to his wife 


upon his return home after his laſt Sermon, that now he had preached his Funeral Sermon. 
We have an account of his Life and Writings in the Preface to the Latin Tranſlation of 
his four Books of true Chriſtianity reviſed and publiſhed by Anthony William Boehm at 


London in 8vo, 1708. 


of Nature. The ——_— here, that all the crea- 
tures lead men to the ledge of their Creator. 
This Work of his has been tranſlated into a great 
many languages. 'The Latin tranſlation was publiſhed 
at Lunenburg in 1625, Francfort in 1628, and Leipfic 
in 1704. It was printed in Low Dutch in 1642 and 
1647 ; and tranſlated into the Daniſh and Bohemian 
tongues. The firſt Book was publiſbed in Engliſh in 
1646. In the year 1708 the Latin tranſlation was 
reprinted at London in 8vo. with the following title: 
Johannis Arndtii Theologi apud Germanos celeberrimi ac 
Superintendentis 83 in ducatu Lunæburgico meri- 
tiſſimi, de vero Chriſtianiſmo Libri quatuor, ob præſtan- 
tiam ſuam olim Latins redditi, nunc autem rewiſi ac emen- 
dati, curd & ſtudio Antonii Wilhelmi Boemi. Accedit 
buic editioni nova prefatio de wita & 1 Arndti- 
anis. 1. e. Four Books concerning true Chriſtianity, 
„ written by John Arndt a very celebrated German 
«« Divine,and re Superintendent of the Churches 
« in the Duchy of Lunenburg, formerly tranſlated in- 
* to Latin on account of the excellence of them, 
% and now reviſed and corrected by Anthony William 
„Boehm. To this Edition is added a new Preface 
«© concerning the Life and Writings of the Author.” 


An Engliſh tranſlation of it was- publiſhed at London 
in 1712, in 8vo, intitled, Of true Chriſtianity, | four 
Books ; wherein is contained the whole O Economy of God 
towards man, and the whole duty of man towards God. 
This Edition was dedicated to- Anne by Mr. 
Boehm. We are told in the Preface (1), that our Arndt (1) pay, 396 
was an Ornament of the Lutheran Church in the begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth Century endeavouring to awaken 
people from their lifeleſs formality into an inward ſenſe 
of true Chriſtianity, ; reftoring the Doctrine of a liv- 
ing Faith to its firſt integrity and practical application. 
And that Dr. Worthington in the Preface to his tranſla- 
tion of The Chriſtian's , introduces him as one 
of the brighteſt lights of the Reformed Churches ; 
and having compar'd him with Salvian among the 
Ancients, and Thomas a Kempis among the Moderns, 
he likens him in the laſt place to the Prophet Mi- 
cajah, with regard to the hardneſs of his lot, inform- 
ing us how ſuch a plain and fincere dealing met with 
great ofpoſitions and renſurings even among Proteſtants 
them ſelues; but how unjuſt ly and undeſervedly hath been 
obſerved by others. This Work was likewiſe tranſlated 
into French by Mr. Samuel Baſnage de Beauval. © 


ARNGRIMUS, a learned man, and native of Iſland. See JONAS. 
ARNISZUS (HENNINGUS) a native of Halberſtad, and Profeſſor of Phyfick 
in the Univerſity of Helmſtad, was a Philoſopher and Phyſician of great * tr} 


about the beginning of the ſeventeenth Century. His political works are much e 
wherein he ſets up a doctrine directly contrary to that of Althuſius | A] 


teemed, 
He was invited 


(a) Wes „ into Denmark, and went thither, and there had the dignity of Counſellor and Phyſician 
Diario Bizgr. ad to the King (a). The Academy of Helmſtad had a great loſs by his departure [BJ]. It 
| | has 


ann. 163 5+ 


[4] He fet up in his political writings a dactrine di- 

{1) See the arti- rely contrary to that of Althufius (1).) For he main- 
cle ALTHUSI- tained that the authority of Princes ought never to be 
w violated by the people. See his book de Autoritate 
Principum in Populum ſemper inviolabili, printed at 

Francfort in 1612. See alſo his three books de Jure 

Majeſtatis, printed at the fame place, in 1610, and 

his Reflectiones Politice, printed alſo at Francfort, in 

1615. He did not finiſh this laſt work, which in 

other reſpects appeared to be an excellent one. Opus pre- 

(2) Boſius de clarum, ſed Ar 1mm (2). He has given a Cata- 
ant Pru- Jogue of e who have maintained that the ſove- 
—_ m"_— reignty belongs to the people; a doctrine which, ac- 
a cording to Boeclerus's judgment, is highly pernicious, 

and the hinge of rebellions. 4 fatali hoc & peſtilenti 

errore . . . . fuſpenſa eft omnis illa rebellandi licentia, 

(3) Boeclerus in quam variis vocabulis preſeribunt (3). i. e.“ From 
Grote de Fure © this fatal and peſtilent error . . . is deduced all that 
lib. z. — “licence of rebellion which they preſcribe under va- 
num. 8, p. 2365. rious names.” Boeclerus adds that it is a de- 
rable thing, that there are ſome very great men 

in that liſt; and he points out the different paſſions 

which have influenced them to be on that fide. Pa- 

tronos & pracones nefarix Philoſophiz recenſuit Arni- 

ſæus principio libri de Auctoritate Principum in Po- 

pulum ſemper inviolabili. Fi in illis magnos vi- 

ros, dolendum : m aliquos animus arrogans, elatus, 

indomitus, ad fingendam & pingendam libertatem Stoico 

ſupercilio forte impulerit : alias metus oppreſſionis & ty- 

rannidis es evibraverit, ut 88 civilem bene con- 

Aitutam negarent niſi populo ſubjiciatur : nonnullis com- 

mentitiæ ſapientiæ ſpecies placuerit, ut tali tanquam 
terriculamento reges, ne in tyrannidem elaberentur, re- 


Vor, II. 


tentatos cuperent (4). i. e. Arniſeus in the begin- a 
«« ning *f his book Of the Authority of Princes over (OE 
* the People _ akways inviolable, has reckoned up 
“the patrons and cryers up of this wicked Philoſophy. 
It is to be lamented that there were ſome great 
„men amongſt them: ſome of whom perhaps an ar- 
„ rogant, haughty and unbending mind has impelled 
* to feign and paint liberty with a Stoical haughtineſs ; 
ce others the fear of oppreſſion and tyranny has driven 
« ſuch lengths that they denied the civil power to 
«© be well placed, unleſs it were made ſubject to the 
people: e were ſo far influenced by a kind of ima - 
> pinary wiſdom, that they were deſirous of keep- 
e ing their Kings in awe by ſuch a kind of bugbear, 
” leſ they ſhould fall into tyranny.” If ſuch a Ca- 
talogue were to be drawn up this preſent year 1699, 
it would make a very long one; for the doctrine of 
the ſuperiority of the people has become faſhionable 
for ſome time. Grotius commends very much a po- | 

litical work of Arniſæus (5). (5) Orotius de 
[B] De. Academy of Helmſtad had a great lofi by Imperio fumma- 
the departure of Arniſzzus.) That is what Conrin- rum Potgfar, cir- 
ius teſtifies, who ſtiles him ternum Fuliz Academic 1 cap · 3» 
incomparabile ornamentum (6) 3 i. e. the everlaſting (6) Conring. de 


and incomparable ornament of the Julian Academy.” Civil Prudencid, 


„Vir incomparabilis, ſays he in another book (7), à guo ci- cap. 14+ | 
vilis Philoſophia in  Academid Julid ut alibi nuſquam (7) 14m in 2 
fuit exculta, & ſimul Imperii quoque ut aliarum Re- a 
rumpublicarum weterum recentiumgue hiftoria, eti 
im quidem, accurate tamen ſatis eft inculcata . . .. 
illius in Daniam di ſceſſu fimul utrumqgue hoe ſtudiorum 
genus fuerit beic quaſi conſepultum. 1. e. An incom- 
*+« parable man, by whom Civil Philoſophy was "m_ 
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has been falſly given 


ARN 


out that he was Profeſſor at Jena [CI, and that he left his L 


ibrary 
to the Univerſity of that place. It might have been ſaid, without a miſtake, that he read 


Lectures in the Academy of Francfort upon 


(b) Arnifens Helmſtad ( 
. (10s 4 
re e 1635 (a4). 
e) Idem. { 
„ ed in ſuch a manner as was done no where elſe, 
* and at the ſame time the Hiſtory of the Empire, 
* and likewiſe of other Republicks both ancient and 
«© modern, though done in a ſcattered manner, yet 
« was inculcated after a faſhion ſufficiently accurate. 
« , . , Upon his departure into Denmark, both theſe 
« kinds of ſtudies were in a manner buried together. 
[C] it has been falſly given. out, that he was Pro- 
feffor at Jena.) That is found in one Edition of a piece 
of Boſius de comparanda Prudentia civili. But that Edition 
was diſowned by Boſius's widow. See the Advertiſe- 
ment which ſhe cauſed to be prefixed to the ſame Book, 
when ſhe had it printed exempt from thoſe faults, 
which disfigured it in the ing Edition. 
* Here are the titles of ſeveral of his works.] 
es his political treatiſes, which I have already 
8) In the note mentioned (8), he wrote a book de SubjeFione & Ex- 
[4 —  emptione Clericorum ; another de Poteſtate temporali Pon- 
9) See the Dia- fiſcis in Principes ; another de Tran/ſatione Imperii Ro- 
_ _— mani; another de Republics ; another de Jure Connu- 
1635. N ' biorum (9) ; another whoſe title was Doctrina Politica 


He had travelled into France and England (c). 
give the titles of ſeveral of his works [D]. | 


the Oder, before he read any in that of 


ed ann, 1633. 


py 


in genui nam methodum que eft Ariftotelis, redufla, & 

ex probatiſſimis quibuſque P be, Oratoribus, Fu- 

riſconſultis Hiftoricis breviter comportata & explicata. 

I have ſeen the Amſterdam Edition of that work, in 

1643 : It is very learned and folid. He wrote like- 

wiſe upon Phyſic : his Ob/ervationes aliquot Anatomice 

were printed at Francfort, in 1610, in 4to. His 

er de Lue Venered cognoſcends & curandd was 
inted at 
do not know the date of the. firſt edition of 
ifetiones de Partus bumani legitimis terminis, nor of 390. 

his books de Praſervatione à Pefle ; de Hydropum 

Eſſentia & Curatione ; de 1212 & Epilepſia cog- 

noſcendis & curandis (11). As | 

loſophy, we are to know that he made be Notes uhr . g pb. 

the Logic of Crellius ; Epitome Metaphyfices ad mentem ©* . 1635. 

Ariftotelis ; de Conftitutione & Partibus Metaphyfice ; 

Vindiciæ pro Ariſtotele de ſubjefo Metaphyſice & naturd 

Entis ; Diſputationes V 111 Metaphyſice ; Epitome dodtri- 

ne Phyfice. 


ARNOBIUS, Profeſſor of Rhetorick at Sicca in Numidia, towards the end of the 
third Century, was engaged by dreams in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity (a). He made his ap- 2 See the not 
plication to the Biſhops to be admitted into the church; but as they ſtill remembered * 7 
vehemence wherewith he had always «4 "i the true faith, they diſtruſted him ; and, 


before they would admit him into the num 


r of the Catechumens, they would have him 


give them ſome proofs of his good intentions [4]. To ſatisfy them he wrote a work 


againſt the Gentiles, wherein he very ſtrongly 


ridiculed their falſe Gods. 


the abſurditics of their religion and 


He there employed all the flowers of his Rhetorick, and diſ- 


played a great deal of Learning therein; but as he had a laudable impatience to be ad- 
mitted into the body of the Faithful, he made a little too much haſte in compoſing his 
work [B]; which is the reaſon that there do not appear in it ſuch exact order and juſt 
ceconomy as one could wiſh. The worſt is, that not having a very exact knowledge of 


the Chriſtian faith, he publiſhed ſome very 


i [4] Before the Biſhops would admit bim into the 

number of the Catechumens, they would have him gi 
them ſome proofs of his good intentions.] It is {ar 
| St. Jerom that we learn theſe particulars. Arnobius, 
(1) Hieronymus, ſays he (1), Rhetor clarus in Africa habetur : qui” cum 
ry _ % Eu- in civitate Siccæ ad declamandum juvenes erudiret, & 
je h 2 v. . * adbuc Ethnicus ad credulitatem fomniis compelleretur, 
negue ab 7 . impetraret fidem quam ſemper impug- 
naverat, e avit adverſus priſtinam religionem he 
culenti/ſimos libros, & tandem welut guibuſdam ob/idibus 
pietatis fardus impetravit. 1. e. Arnobius was eſteem- 
t ed a famous Rhethorician in Africa, who whilſt he 
was teaching the youth in the city of Sicca the art 
aof declaiming, and being ſtill a Heathen was in- 
fluenced to embrace the faith by dreams, but could not 
obtain to be admitted by the Biſhop into that 
„faith, which he had always oppoſed, wrote ſome 
excellent Books againſt his former Religion, and at 
length having as it were given pledges of his pie- 
* ty, obtained that privilege.” He was look'd upon 
as an enemy that made overtures for a treaty of peace; 
but before it was concluded on, it was thous proper 
to have ſome pledges for his keeping his word. 
Hoſtages were demanded of him: he gave them; 
they were ſeven invectives againſt the Pagans. After 
that he was look'd upon as a good brother, and was 

received into the Pale of the Church. 

LB] He made à little tas much haſte in compoſing his 
work.] We ſhall illuſtrate this by 2 
Baronius. Quod verd opus illud, ut inter fideles ad. 
mitterctur, quaſi fidei ſus duden feſftinus abſobvit ; 
(2) Mr. Du Pin inc plane eſt quod in es ( ut ait Hieronymus ] fuiſſe 
is not of that ayiſus eſt inaqualis & minuus, ( ab que operis ſui 


mind. He com- 


errors [C]. It is not known what he 
did 


reſperſus (3). i. e. But becauſe he finiſhed that (3) Baron. 44 
«« work, the Pledge of his Faith, in a hurry, that he 5. 59%: num. 
e might be admitted amongſt the faithful ; from hence . 733. 
— 2 the reaſon that he ſeems therein (as Jerome 
«« ſays) to have been inconſiſtent and to ſay too much, 
and to be confuſed for want of a proper diſtribution 
* of his ſubject. But again as he was not as yet 
fully informed in the knowledge of the Chriſtian Reli- 
« gion, becauſe he was not only unbaptized, but even 
c not received into the Church amongſt the Catechu- 
« mens; he is excuſable, if that Commentary ſeems 
to be blemiſhed with ſome errors.” 
[C] He gave out ſome very dangerous errors.) We 
have juſt now obſerved, that Baronius attributes the 
heterodoxy, which is to be met with in Arnobius's 
ſeven Books, to the precipitation with which they 
were written ; becauſe the Author had not patience 
to wait the compoſing them till he had had time to 
be well inſtructed in all the points of the Chriſtian 
Faith. The Annaliſt is for having Arnobius's faults 
excuſed, and he repreſents them as inconſiderable miſ- 
takes; but it is certain that the Inquiſition now-a- 
days would ſentence to the faggot all thoſe that ſhould 
vent ſuch doctrines. I am willing that Arnobius 
ſhould have ſome indulgence granted him : but ne- 
vertheleſs it cannot be denied that his notions about 
the origin of the ſoul, and the cauſe of natural evil, 
and ſeveral other importagt points, are highly perni- | 
cious. I haveremark'd this elſewhere (4). He might (4) Conſult the 
have ſaid with reſpe& to our myſteries what Perſius Table of this he 
declares with an Dictionary at t 


to Poetry, that he took upon him rrebius. 
YO Go. 


He died in November (% Wir, b. 


rium. Diograph, 


eim, in the ſame year in a (10). (10) See Laden. 
15 Di us rengvatus, Page 


to his writings on Phi- (11) Witte, D;. 


pos'd, ſays be, 


btb. des Au- Met ſcientia rerum Cbriſtianarum imbutus, wh cum 


teu /s Eccleſ. torn. On ow non fuerit baptiſmate illuſtratus, ed nec in 
1. p. 203. ſeven Eccle 


books, while he 


was yet only a .* ft, A aliguibus AVIS viſus eſt nn ille eſſe 


techumen. 


partitione confuſus. Rurſum verò quid nondum plens 


iam inter Catechumenas acceptus (2); , venta dig- 


Nec fonte labra prolui Caballino, 

Nec in bicipiti ſomniaſſe Parnaſſo 
Memini, ut repente fic Poeta prodirem. 
 Heliconidaſque, pallidamgue Pyrenen 
Lis remitlo, quorum imagines lambunt 


He deræ 


Lr. 


6) Du 
Biblicti 


(7) G 
Cave, 
Litera. 
112. 


8) Py 
mobit 1 
Lugd. 
2651. 


AR N 


did afterwards, nor at what time he died. His work contains ſeven books and 


. Hedere ſequaces. | Ipſe ſemipaganus 
(5) Prin, * Ad ſacra Vatum carmen affero noftrum (5). 


J never did on cleft Parnaſſus dream; 
Nor taſte the ſacred Heliconian ſtream: 
« Nor can remember when my brain inſpir'd, 
„% Was, by the Muſes, into madneſs fir 
« My ſhare in pale Pyrene I reſign : 
« And claim no part in all the mighty nine. 
* Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 
„% To nobler Poets, for a nobler ſong : 
„ Heedleſs of verſe and hopeleſs of the crown, 
* Scarce half a — Frog more than halfa clown, 
« Before the ſhrine I lay my rugged numbers down. 
| Dryden. 


This is Mr. du Pin's judgment of him. “ It appears 
that he was not as yet throughly inſtructed in the 
«< myſteries of our Religion. He attacks the Pagan 
« Religion with a great deal more dexterity than he 
5 defends that of the Chriſtians. He is more happy 
« in diſcovering the folly of Paganiſm, than in clear- 
on 1 the truth of Chriſtianity. But 
that is not to wondred at; for it is com- 
„ monly the caſe of all new converts, who, being as 
« yet fall of their own Religion, are more ſenſible 
«© of the errors and weak parts of it, than of the 
(6) Du Pin «© and excellence of that which they embrace (6).” I do 
Biblcehep. des not know any one, who ſpeaks ſo fightly of the 
Auteurs Ecclefi= errors of Arnobius, as Dr. Cave. e fays that 
aft. tom. 1. pag» his doctrines do perhaps a little deviate from the 
5 true faith. mata quedam habet FORSAN minus 
N Catholica, que homini e Gentilium tenebris recens erum- 
pen, & nondum Chriſtiane fidei elementis ſatis in- 
(7) Gulielmus Arucio condonanda funt (7). 1. e.“ He has ſome doc- 
Cave, Hiforie *©* trines that are PERHAPs-not altogether Catholick, 
Literariæ, pag- * which are to be excuſed in a man juſt emergin 
58 % from the darkneſs of the Gentiles, and not yet fat. 
| «« ficiently inſtructed in the elements of the Chriſtian 
« faith.” That is carrying toleration a great deal 
farther than is done in the Preface of the Leyden Edi- 
tion in 1651, where it is only ſaid, that Arnobius de- 
viated a little from orthodoxy. Aliis in locis & veri- 
tate Chriſtiand NONNIHIL recedit. Sed hoc condonan- 
dum illi, qui ex Ethniciſmi tenebris recens ad verita- 
tem Chriſtianam pervenerat. Idem huic Autori evenit, 
quod tis ſolet, qui ex carcere tenebricoſo in lucem perducti 
(3) Prefat. A.- viſum adbuc dubium habent (8). i. e. © In other 
wbii in edit, places he a LITTLE recedes from the Chri- 
hn. Bat. an. « ſtian verity. But for this ſome allowance muſt 
oa be made to him, who had juſt come from the 
«<< darkneſs of Paganiſm to the truth of Chriſtianity. 
« It happened to this Writer, as it does generally to 
< thoſe une. who being brought from a dungeon 
into open light, have their ſight dubious for 
 « {ome time.” Once more, let us excuſe this father ; 
but let us not be ſo weak as courteouſly to call the 
doctrines, which he gave out, by the name of flight 
errors. They deſerve, when one conſiders them in 
themſelves, the very ſame appellations as would be 
given them at this time of day, if any Divine ſhould 
advance them. It muſt be granted without diſpute, 
. Writer has made on this occaſion ſome 
remarks concerning the perſon who criticized 
ET Obſerve whan he ſays : Mr. Furicu — 4 
errors in a falſe ballamce. He judges of a dodtrine by 
the per ſons, and not of" the Ne by the doctrine. The 
wery ſame error changes its nature according to the cir- 
cumſtances of time and place. It is a monſtrous hereſy, 
according to the perſon, in whom it is found, and according 
to the age in which it reigns. Proofs of this partiality 
may be ſeen in all Mr. Furiew's diſputes againſt the 
Seftaries of this time, to ubm he gives no quarter, 
at the ſame time that he carries his indulgence and 
(9) Saurin, Ex- toleration for the Fathers to a prodigious exceſs. . . (q). 
amen de la De- The regard that we have for perſons ſhould not make us 
2 de M. Ju- refpe&# their errors, when they are capital. On ſuch an 
* er occaſion, every thing ought to be called by its right name. 
Mr. Furieu is very ready to excuſe the errors of Ori- 
gen on account of his great zeal; but if any body 
now-a-days gives into the extravagancies of that 
ancient Writer, Mr. Jurieu would not think himſelf 


not eight, as was thought for ſome time [ D J. It has been commented upon 


by 


obliged to give him any countenance. «JF thoſe w- 
tions are herefies and impieties, which change Hell into 

a Purgatory, and by that means take away the fear of 
eternal puniſhments, and the ftar of God, how can any 

one countenance them in Origen ? ... (io). The tender- (10) Idem, pag. 
neſs with which Mr. Furieu mentions the errors of St. 683. 
Hilary and St. Ferom, is certainly not edifying. He 
excuſes them, and ſays that they are miſtakes and 
overſights. But if a Divine of this Age ſbould take it 

into his biad to maintain the ſame opinions, Mr. Furien 
would think himſelf obliged to call them extravagan- 

cies and impieties. What a ſad piece of injuſtice is 

this ! The fame things which are extravaganties and 
impieties at this time of day, are only miftakes and par- 
donable negligences in the 1 Century. How comes 
this to paſs (11)? This Writer pretends to know from (11) Idem, pas 
whence this double kind of treatment ſprings. Let 684 
us hear him once again. — pardons in them, 

as very trivial and inconfiderable faults, Juch errors, 

as, in people of our age, are damnable herefies. People 

are commonly find of ſbenving a profound reſpect and an 
high efteem for thoſe who have the happineſs of living 
ſeveral Ages before us, although there appear in them 
ſuch foibles and bad qualities as one cannot bear in ibe 
moderns. Tho one cannot thoroughly efteem the ancients, 


get it is thought" neceſſary at leaſt to ſhew a fondneſs 


proofs for them, and from a principle of Chriſtian charity, to 


put the moſt favourable interpretation that can be upon 

what they ſay. On the contrary people pride themſelves 

in, and aſſume to ibemſelves, the bonour of a zeal in- 

flamed againſt their contemporaries : no allowances are 

made to them; and towards them, they are very liberal 

of anathema's. It ſhould ſeem nevertheleſs that, as far 

as is confiftent "with the intereſt of Religion, charity 

ought to exert itſelf rather towards the living than the 

dead, who have been dead ſeveral Ages. The charity 

which a perſon has for theſe laſt coſts him nothing, be- 

jou their merit does not excite our jealouſy and envy, 

and we do not look upon them as claſhing with 

our ſelves ; but in order to judge charitably of an au 

ver ſary who ſpeaks and writes againſt us, and whoſe 

reputation eclipſes our own glory, we ought to mortify 

our felf-love a little: and that is a ſacrifice which is 

not eaſily made. As Mr. Furicu has had no quarrel 

with Origen, and has had perſonal enemies in the So- 

cinian party, it is not to be wunder d at, that he has 

more toleration for the one than the other (12). (32) Saurin, 
[D] His work contains ſeven Books, and not eight |" 2 la 

as was thought for ſame time.) Every body knows that Yanks, - ” 

the title of Minucius Felix's little Book was Ocavin. 

It was found joined to Arnobius's Books in ſeveral an- 

cient 83 That was the reaſon why it has 

paſſed for one of Arnobius's Works, and undoubtedly the 

word Ofavius, miſtaken for OZawus, led a good ma- 

ny Readers into the error. Theſe are Mr. Du Pin's 

words. This Book (13) has paſſed a long time for (13) That is to 

the 8th Book of Arnobius ; for having been found fy, chat of Mi- 

along with the ſeven Books of Arnobius in an an- Felix: 

« cient Manuſcript of the Vatican Library; it was 

<< four times printed under that name, without any * The firſt time 

* body's knowing who was the real Author. The oy _— od 

„ learned Civilian Baudouin was the firſt who. took Rome in gz; 

« notice of this vulgar error, and had this little trea- the econ, in 

<< tiſe printed ſeparate in 1560, at Heidelberg, with Germany by 

«« 2 learned Preface, wherein he reſtores it to its true —— the 

« Author. But altho' the honour of having firſt made bo 1 

* this diſcovery be owing to this famous Civilian, yet 155; the fourth 

«+ thirty years afterwards, Urſinus, being about an edi- at Baſil, by E- 

% tion of Arnobius's Works at Rome, whether he had raſmus in 1560. 

« not ſeen Baudouin's Edition, or whether he had 

« a mind to take the honour of that obſervation to 

* himſelf, ſeparated Minucius's Book from thoſe of 

*« Arnobius, without taking any notice that it had 

<< been done before him, thus aſſuming to him- 

<« ſelf the whole honour of that diſcovery ( 14).” (14) Du Pin, 

The fame thing is ſaid in the Preface of Minucius nay bv ff 

Felix, printed at Leyden in 1652 (15). One finds om. 1. page 11g. 

there likewiſe, that about the ſame time that Francis Col. 2. 

BaudGuin ſhewed the eighth Book of Arno- (15) This Pre- 

bius to be the Work of Minucius Felix, another Critic I 3 by James 

had ſome ſuſpicion of the mittake. Eadem fers tempore 16) Jac. "REY 

id iſ ſum ſuboluit etiam Hadriano Funio (16). 1. e. lius, in Præfati- 


© About oe Minycii Fe- 
| is 
lie 


* 


8 
” 
f 

L 


320 


« About that time Hadrianus Junius had likewiſe got 

«© ſome ſcent of the fame thing.” This is not the 

true State of the caſe : it ſhould be ſaid that Francis 

Baudouin was not the firſt who made the diſcovery ; 

for he did not publiſh his thoughts on that head till 

four years after another perſon had communicated this 

thought to the public. His Minurius came out in 

1560. But obſerve a paſſage in a Work which Ha- 

drianus Junius printed in 1556. Arnobio, qui ſeptem 

duntaxat adverſum'gentes libres edidit, octadus accrevit, 

quum ft Minucii Feheir, Odtavius, ab interlcutorum uno 

92 ſHadrianus fta wocitatus, noa ratione obliterandi auforis (17). 1. e. 
unius, Animad- «« Arnobius who publiſhed only ſeven Books againſt 

ve. lib. 6. c. 1. 4 the Gentiles, has now got an eighth, though it be 
% the Octavius of Minucius Felix, being called fo 

from one of the interlocutors in the dialogue, a new 

% way of obliterating an Author.” In the following 

ear Baudonin was not aware of the common error ; 

for he cites the treatiſe of Minucius as the VIIIch 

Books of Arnobius. Sic ille apud Arnobium Cecilius 

Chriftianos dictitat, cum coeunt infantis acciſi ſanguinem 

18) Francicus /ambere... . . (18), Horribilis profefo eft oratio Cecilii 

Balduinus ad E- ;]J;us leguleii Romani, qui apud Arnobium libro octavo hec 
dieta Veterom abu Chriſtianis objicit (19). i. e. „ Thus Cecilius 
mand de Cb bie- in ius, relates that the Chriſtians, when they 
nis, pag. 47. ed · come together, drink the blood of a murdered infant. 
Baſil. apud Opo- « , ,, . The ff of Cecilius the Roman Lawyer is 
Common 1557: “ truly horrible, who according to Arnobius in his 
e << eighth Book mill objedts "theſe things to the Chri- 
% ſtians.” Lewis Carrion has given to Junius the ho- 

nour of being the firſt who had reſtored the Octavius 
to its true owner. 4; (Minucio) Oda adverſus 


gentes librum Junius nofter in Animadverſis ſuis prin- 

(20) Ludoy. ceps jam olim vindicavit (20). i. e. Junius in his 
Carrio, Emendat, «© animadverſions is the firſt who long ago aſſerted 
- eh _ 18. <« his (Minucius's) right to the eighth Book againſt the 
, « Gentiles.” Carrion talks in the ſame ſtrain in a 
work which he publiſhed at Paris, in 1583. Theſe 


next are the s of Mr. Joli : Minucii Felicis vetuſ- 
tiſſimi Scriptoris Chriſtiani Dialogus elegantiſſimus contra 
; robe Ct — diu pro oftavo Arnobii ad ver- 
ſus Gentes Libro habitns eft, quia Minucius eum ſub no- 
mine Ofavii protulerat, donec a Franciſco Balduino Fu- 
riſconſulto anno 1 560 Arnobio abduttus, & genuino Au- 
tori redditus eſt, veluti Nicolaus Rigaltius in Prefatione 
(21) Clandius ad eundem Minucium obſervavit (21). i. e. That 
Joly, Diſertat. ** moſt elegant dialogue of Minucius Felix a 
4% Verbis Uſuar- «« ancient Chriſtian Writer againſt the vanity of Idols, 
ra pos o — « was ſo long thought to be the eighth Book of Ar- 
in 1669. „ noblus againſt the Gentiles, becauſe Minutius put it 
„% out under the name of Octavius, till it was taken 
„ away from Arnobius in 1560, by Francis Baudouin 
« a Civilian, and reſtored to r- Author, as 
Nicolaus Rigaltius has ob in his Preface to 
« the fame Minucius.” Here are two learned men 
(22) who do not know that Junius had the ſtart of 
Baudouin in diſcovering the real Author of the Octa- 
vius. I do not think that Mr. Joli is right in placing 
this Book under the claſs of P mes. He pre- 
| tends, that the Author in publiſhing it, diſguiſed him- 
ſelf under the name of Octavius: It would be more 
proper in my opinion, to ſay that Octavius is the title 
of the work, and not a fiftitious name of him that 
wrote it. It would not be a juſt way of talking, if 
any one ſhould ſay that Plato's Dialogues were publiſhed 
under the fictitious names of thoſe Perſonages, which 
their titles bear. Minucius Felix imitated Plato. He 
would have his Dialogue bear for its title the name of 
the principal- interlocutor. 
[E] His Work has paſſed through ſeveral Editions.) 
If I had the neceſſary Books I would undertake to give 
an exact Hiſtory of the Editions of Arnobius ; but I 
am obliged to give up that deſign, and confine myſelf 
to ſome critical Notes againſt thoſe who have given 
us the liſt of thoſe Editions. The Writer of the Pre- 
face of Arnobius printed at Leyden, in 1651, relates, 
I, that the firſt Edition of this Father, was that which 
Francis Priſcianenſis a Florentine publiſhed at Rome. 
He does not ſay in what year; which is ſuch a fault 
of omiſſion as is not to be pardoned : II, that Sigiſmond 
' Gelenius altered ſeveral ings in that Edition, not by 
the aſſiſtance of the Manuſcripts, but relying upon the 
pur, conjectures of his own genius: III, that Theodore 
, - Canterus, publiſhing Arnobius with Notes, complains 


(22) Rigaltius 
and Joby. 
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by learned men, and has paſſed through ſeveral editions [ E }. 


very imperfect 


ſents him as a | 
lian Books (26). I am perſuaded that it was to him (26) Pocciantius, 


We 
of the aſſurance of Gelenius : IV, that Godeſcalc Stewe- 
chias took a great deal of pains about this Father ; 
V, that Elmenhorſt added to his Commentary the dif- 
ferent readings collected as well from the Manuſcripts, 
and the Editton publiſhed at Rome in 1542, from an 
ancient Manuſcript of Francis Sabzus (23), as from (23) His nam- 
the Edition of Fulvius Urſinus : VI, that at length, vr Fa: and 
Deſiderius Heraldus publiſhed ſome elegant Notes upon 

the ſeven Books of | 199g I have three things to 

remark - thereupon. Firſt the liſt of the Editions is 

In the ſecond place, the Edition of 

Rome, in 1542, is not at all di t from the former 

and yet it is given out here as a different one. In 

the third place, it is not true that the remarks of 

Deſiderius Heraldus came out after the Edition of El- 

menhorſt. This laſt was in the year 1610, and He- 

raldus's Work was publiſhed at Geneva in 1597, and 

at Paris in 1605. 

Let us examine Mr. Du Pin's lift (24). I. I remark, (24) It is the 
in the firſt place, that the names are there very * *8* 205. Col. 
much disfigured (25), We ſee there Canrerus, inſtead Au _ 
of Canterus ; Hermenhorſtius, inſtead of Helmenhor- z;3j;«beque the 
ſtius ; Stevuchius, inſtead of Stewechius. II. Beſides Holland edition. 
this, I remark; that we have one Theodore Priſcianen- (25) I only make 
ſis given us as the Printer of the firſt Edition. That 1g & the Hol- 
is undoubtedly wrong. We have ſeen that Franciſcus 
Priſcianenſis the Florentine was the firſt, that brought 
Arnobius's Books to light. But he was no Printer. 

Poccianti does not vive him that title ; he only repre- 
polite Scholar and Author of ſome Ita- 


that Fauſtus Sabeiis, Library Keeper of the Vatican, 4 Scriptor. Fl:- 
communicated the Manuſcript, from which was made ini, fag · 69. 
the im of Rome, in 1542. Thus in the Pre- 
face of the Leyden Edition, is made a wrong 
diſtinction betwixt the Edition of Francis Priſcianenſis, 
and that which was made from the Manuſcript of Sa- 
beiis. Note, that Lewis Carrion thinks that the Ma- 
nuſcript of Arnobius, which is in the King of France's 
Library, is that made uſe of for the firſt Edition (27): (27) Ludov. 
He fancies that becauſe the Book was dedicated to Carrio, Emende?, 
Francis I, the Manuſcript was ſent thither too. III. 1 8 75%. 
In the third place, I obſerve, that it is not true Du pin 3 fins i 
that the ſeven Books of Arnobius were printed with at page 119 of his 
Heraldus's Notes in 1583, nor that there t to be firſt vclume of 
2 diſtinction made betwixt the Hamburgh Edition of bis Biolcrbegue, 
1610, and that of which we have juſt been ſpeaking, 
I mean, that which had Elmenhorſt's Commentary 
along with it. IV. Laftly, I remark that Stewechius 
_ not __ _— Arnobius, at 2 ay, P 
1634: His Edition was of Antwerp, in 1586, 
hed hem dead great while, when his Electa in Arno- 
bium were reprinted at Doway in 1634, cum Parati- 
tlis ſeu Summariis Leandri de Santo Martino. You 
will find a like miſtake at the citation “ of the pre- 
ceding Page, where Mr. Du Pin ſays, that us 
publiſhed Arnobius in 1560. He died in 1536. 

Let us fay ſomething of Father Labbe. He ap- 
proves of the Leyden Edition extremely ; but is aſto- 
niſhed, that they who iſhed it have not inſerted 
the Ar nobianus Criticus of Meurſius, printed at Leyden, 
in 1598, cum 2 Minutiano. He wiſhed that 
at leaſt they mentioned thoſe Pieces (28), They (28) Philippus 
who ſhould reproach him, that he himſelf ought to Labbe Piſſrtaf. 
have remembered the Echgio 0d Armbiam of Julins bog phorng 
Czſar Bulenger (29), not have ſufficient grounds % printed 1 
ſor it; ſor qa is of no uſe, neither to correct Pn in 1643 
Arnobius's text, nor to clear up his literal meaning. in 80. 
It is nothing but a heap of — which have 
only ſome very diſtant relation to ſome thought of Arno- 
bius. The 5 cenſures the great Salmaſius, 
who had promiſed ſome Commentaries upon this Au- 
thor, and who did not keep his word. Salmaſiani au- 
tem illi Commentarii tam diu expectati, tam ſæpè tjus 
amicorumgue literis prumiſi atque jactati, in fumum tan- 
dem wyentoſque evanuerunt (30). i. e. But thoſe (30) Labbe 4e 
© Commentaries of Salmaſius, which have been fo Script. Eccleſiaft 
long expected, and ſo often promiſed and boaſted . 1. P. 105. 
* of in his own and his friend's „ are at length 
„ yaniſhed into ſmoke and air.” I fancy that ſuch a 
Writing of Salmaſius would have furniſhed us with 
more things, than his learned Commentary on 
'Tertullian's treatiſe de Pallio. 

2 


© We fhall give the reader ſome account of bis ſeven books "againſt the Gentiles PE. 

St. Jerom in his Epiſtle to Paulinus (a), is of opinion, that his Ryle is unequal I too 

6% Pas- 104, diffuſe, nd that his book is written without any method; but: Dr. Cave thinks this judg- 

apud Cave, Hi ment is too ſcvere; and that Arnobius wants neither el nor order in his compoſition; 
ce . Voſſius ftiles him the Vurro of the Eecleftaſtical Writers (b). Du Pitvobſerves (c), that hip be) pitt. 

jobrog- 172% % work is written in a manner worthy of a Profeſſor of Rhetoric. The turn of his ſnric . 1. edn. Pa- 

(6) De Analogi4 2 — - - . . | Is 1693. ps: 204. 

bn ments is very oratorical, hut his ſtyle is a little African, that is, his expreſſions are harſh, | 


— 


Auteur: Eccleſ. 
tom. I. p. 203, 
ec. edit. Paris 
1693 


diſpoſed it an ill manner, inelegant, and ſometimes not Latin. The Latin Commentary 
pon the Pſalms, which is publiſhed under the name of Arnobius, is allowed by all the 
Critics not to have been written by him, but by a much later writer of that name, who is 
called Arnobius Funior, and who appears to have lived after the Council of Chalcedon, 
ſince he mentions the Pelagians and Predeſtinarians. 1 AT | 


I His feven Books again the Gentiles. }F Mr. 
Du Pin (1) obſerves, . that Arnobius begins his &/ 
Book by confuting the objection, which the Pagans, 
had propagated againſt the Chriſtians, that they were 
the authors of the misfortunes and calamities, under 
which the world laboured. He ſhews, that. this ima- 
gination had no manner of foundation ; that before 
our Saviour's time there were plagues, famines, and 
wars; that there was no change occaſioned. by his 


coming; and that he was fo far from being the au- 


thor of miſeries, that he was of great advantage to the 
world. That misfortunes have their proper natural 
canſes Þ and that very frequently things, which appear. 
unfortunate to men, are not ſo in reality. That if 
the Chriſtians had been the cauſe of theſe misfortunes, 

would not have ceaſed fince the time of Chriſt. 
That if the Heathen Deities inflicted theſe misfor- 
tanes upon mankind in order to puniſh the Chriſti- 
ans, they were unjuſt and their power very inconſi- 
derable. That if the Chriſtans worſhip'd the true 
God, they had no reaſon to fear the falſe Gods. That 
they adored Jeſus Chriſt, but did not confider him as 
a man put to death on account of his crimes ; but on 
the contrary as a God, who had aſſumed the form of 


human nature, in order to appear among mankind, 


that he might inſtruct them in the truth, and ac- 
compliſh all the ends, for which he came into the 
world; and that he died and roſe again,” to ſhew 
men, that the hope, which of falvation, 
was certain. He s the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt 
from the holineſs of his life ; the great number of mi- 
racles, which he performed; the power, which he 


8 and from the pro- 


igies, which ap upon the earth at the hour of 
his death. He ſhews, that the truth of theſe things 
cannot poſſibſy be doubted, ſince the evangeliſts, who 
have written an account of them, are remarkable for 
their ſincerity and ſimplicity; that it is extremely im- 
probable, that men ſhould be ſo abſurd and infatuat- 
ed as to agree together to pretend, that they had ſeen 
things, which they had not ſeen, eſpecially if we con- 
fider, that they were ſo far from making any advan- 
of ſuch an impoſture, that they expoſed them- 
ſelves to the hatred bf the world in ral. In the 
Book he ſhews, that it was unjuſt to- perſecute 

Jeſus Chriſt, ſince he had done nothing, that deſerved 
puniſhment ; that he was no tyrant, no deftroyer of 
people; that he did not acquire riches, nor commit 
any acts of violence or injuſtice. That the Pagans 
have no principles to diſtinguiſh between the true and 
falſe Religion. That they were unreaſonable to re- 
proach the Chriſtians with credulity, fince in moſt of 
the concerns of life men a& upon confidence in the 
credit of certain perſons. That Jeſus Chriſt deſerves 
much greater regard than the Philoſophers of the 
world, on account of the miracles, which he perform- 
ed. That the Pagan Philoſophers believed the ſame 
things, which the Chriſtians believed, particularly the 
immortality of the ſoul, the reſurrection of the body, 
and future puniſhments. He takes occaſion here to 
treat of the Nature of the Soul; he ſays it is of a 


middle quality between ſpirit and matter; and 


s mortal in its own nature, but that God renders the 
ſouls of thoſe immortal, who truſt in him. He con- 
futes the opinion of Plato with to the immor- 


ality, excellence, and dignity of the foul, and its ba- 
miſhment or impriſonment in the body. He ſuppoſes, 


| ARNOLD. of Breſcia, a famous Heretick in. the twelfth. Gemgury, was born 


Breſcia in Italy, from whence be went to France, where he ſtudied under the celebrated 
Vor. II. 


that it is corporeal, and 
That man is but little * 


will not underſtand it, 
from God ; he comniands us not to perplex ourſekves about 


theſe 


a jo yon 3 let us therefore leave the eo 


s to Gad, and not give our ſekves the 


the Pagans uſually concerning Chriſt: 

aſked why, fince his coming was neceſſary to deliver 
the ſouls of men from death, it was deferred fo long. 
Arnobius anſwers : Can you tell in what manner God 
ated tu, the ancients? Who has told you, that be 
did not affift them by fame other method ? Do you know 
bow many men there are in the world? Do you know 
the place, in which the fouls of the ancients abe re- 


ſerved ? Who inform'd you, that Chrift did not deliver - 


them by his coming P Ceaſe to perplex your minds about 
the s; leave ſuch queſtions, as you cannot re- 
. 


informed you, if this would not von 
why, continue the Pagans, did not he deliver all 
phat gt He calls upon, and invites the 
æubole s anſwers Arnobius, he rejeci none, he re. 
ceives all, aud come” to him: It depends upon men's 
aui; be does nat force them, becauſe that «would be 


ſhould <ve abandon that of our anceſtors to embrace it 
Why net, replies Arnobius, if it is a better Religion ? 
Have not old cuſtoms been diſcontinued ? Have vos lacus 
been changed ? I; there any thing, which has not had 
its beginning ? I it reaſonable n oftaem a religion on 
account of” its antiquity,” rather than out of to 
the Deity, «whom we honour ? It was but tuo t ifand 
years ago, that none of thoſe Deities, whom the Pagans 
now - adore, exifted; whereas the trus- Gad and bis Re- 
_ are eternal. Mere <vere particular reaſons far 
coming of Cbriſ at the time, in which he a 
But why does he ſuffer, it will be ſaid, thoſe, due B- 
nour him, to continue under per fecution ? And au, an- 
ſwers Arnobius, do your Gods ſuffer you to be 
with war, peftilence, . ? With regard to us 
Chriſtians, it is not at all <vonderful, that cue ſuffer 
in this life, fince we have 10 "promiſes with relation 
this world, but on the the chili, which wwe 
— here, + — vs.” In the 
ree following Books he auac a Moor 
imaginable to reject a Religion, which is ſo full 
abſurdity, extravagance, and impiety. In 
and ſeventh Book, he ſhews that the Chriſti 
very reaſonably in not building temples, nor 
among them | ſtatues, images, or ſacrifices; 
it is a folly to ſuppoſe, that God dwells in 
that are Gods, or that Deities reſide in 
or that true God is honoured by off 
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was of the falſe ki 
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Peter Abelard. Upon his return to his own cou 


ntry, he took upon him the habit of a 


Monk, and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by preaching ſcveral new and uncommon doc- 


trines; 
rem 


rly, that the Pope 


and all the reſt of the Clergy ought not to enjoy any 
eſtate. Upon this foundation he maintained in his Sermons, that thoſe Eccleſi- 


aſticks, who had any eſtates of their own, the Biſhops, who poſſeſſed any revenues, and 
the Monks, who held any lands, were entirely cut off from the leaſt hopes of ſalvation 


wiſe of other Hereſies with 


regard to Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper (c). 


He was accuſed like- 
Otto Friſin- 


. who knew him perfectly well, and St. Bernard have drawn his character in a very 


ng light (4); but repreſent him. under ſuch colours, as are of no advantage to ,. 
e engaged a great number of 


tinguiſhed by his name, and proved very formidable to the Popes. 


his reputation. 


rſons in his prey f.P „who were diſ- 
is rines rendered 


(a). That the Clergy ought to ſubſiſt only upon the alms and voluntary contributions of 
Chriſtians and that all other revenues belonged abſolutely to Princes and States, in or- 
der to be diſpoſed of among the Laity as they thought proper (þ). 


(6) Maim 
. de 12 Bar, 
dence de Y by 
apres Charle. 
agne, lib. 4. 


p- 418. ad ann. 


1142. edit. Paris 
1 . 
(e) Du Pin, us; 


him ſo obnoxious, that he was condemned in the year 1139 in a Council of near a thouſand Ir. 


Prelates, held in the Church of St. John Lateran at Rome under Po 
this he left Italy, and retired to Swiſſerland (e). 


Innocent II (d). Upon (4) Idem ibia 
After the death of that Pope he returned to 2 Maimboue 


Italy, and went to Rome, where he raiſed a ſedition againſt Pope Eugenius III [CJ], {eo Pin, ub 
| an d 4. 


A] Otto Fri „ "who knew him perfectiy well, 
and St. Bernard hawe drawn his character in a very 
ftrong light.) The former tells us, that he did not want 
wit, or addreſs; or en tho' in reality his eloquence 

, and conſiſted rather in a tor- 
rent of words, than in ſolid and juſt ſentiments. Ar- 
naldus ifte ex lialiã, civitate Brixie ortundus ; vir qui- 
dem nature non hebetis, plus tamen verborum profluvio 

fententiarum pomaere copioſus (1). He obſerves 
— that he was „ fond of peculiar 
inions, which is the general characteriſtic 
and diſpoſition of thoſe, who endeavoured to intro- 


Empire, lib. 4. duce hereſies, and divide the Church into ſchiſms. 


Pag. 417+ 


- * 


(2) Idem, ibid. 


3 Idem, ibid. 


® See Ingenious 
Thoughts of the 
Fatbers of the 
Church collected 
Boubours 


2 and \Dewvil, is only hungry and thirſty after the bo of 


tranſlated into 

Engliſh, pag. 

195, 196, edit. 
n 1727» 


Singularitatis amator, nouitatis cupidus; 7 5 es ho- 
minum ingenia ad fabricandas hereſes, ſchiſmatumgue 
perturbationes ſunt prona (2). That he aſſumed a reli- 
gious habit in order to impoſe upon mankind more ef- 

Y 3 . and, as the 
Goſpel expreſſes it, in. ſheep's cloathing, carried the 
diſpoſition of a wolf, tearing every one as he pleaſed 
with the utmoſt fury, without the leaſt regard to any 
(perſon, and having a 1 enmity againſt the 
(Clergy, Biſhops, and Monks. Religioſum  habitum, 
quo, amplius fallere paſſet, induit ; ſub of religionis, & 
ut Evangelicis verbis utar, ſub ov pelle lupum gerens ; 


omnia lacerans, omnia rodens, nemini parcens, Clerico- 


rum & Epiſcoporum deragator, Momacorum perfecutor (3). tipope 


The picture that St. Bernard gives of him, does not 
at all flatter him. The ftrokes of it are ſtrong, and 
the colours lively *. Would to God, ſays he, that his 
\do@rine was as holy as his. life is ftrift> Would you 
know what fart of man this is? Arnd of Breſcia 
is a man that neither eats, nor drinks ; who, like the 


\ fouls ; cube goes to and fro upon the earth, and is al- 
ways doing among mp wy what be cannot do amongſt 
's own countrymen; Who ranges like a roaring lion, 
always ſeeking whom he may devour. An enemy to 
the Croſs of Chriſt, an author of diſcords, an inventor 
of ſchiſms, a diſturber of the publick peace. He is a 
man, adds he in another place, wwho/e converſation has 
nothing but ſweetneſs, and his doctrine nothing but poiſon 
in it. A man, who has the bead of a dove, and the 
tail of a ſcorpion. Whom: Breſcia has produced, or ra- 
ther ſpewed up, whom Rome has abhorred, whom 
France has rejected, Germany detefts, and Italy will not 
FecCELVE.L % ; f j * ok 
LB] Engaged a great number 9 ons in his party. 

Notwithſtanding he was —4 — Italy after 
the council of the Lateran, yet his doctrine had pro- 
digious ſucceſs among the people of Rome. For the 
Romans being extremely uneaſy; that Pope Innocent II 
ſhould become abſolute maſter of the city, revolted open- 
ly from him, and maintained agreeably to the maxims 
of our Arnold, that he had no right to any temporal 
pPoſſeſſion. They reſtored the Senate and Tribunes, not- 
. withſtanding all the Pope's efforts to the contrary. They 
wrote likewile a very artful letter to the Emperor Con- 
rade himſelf, in order to engage him to ſupport them, 
aſſuring him, that what they had done was only with 
a view to put him again in poſſeſſion of the Capital 
of his Empire, and of the other cities, which the Popes 


had uſurped from the Emperors, eſpecially Pope Inno- 
cent, who had juſt —2 1 Roger Kin 
of Sicily, a dgclared enemy to the Empire, had 
you him the inveſtiture by the Croſs Ring. 
his, as Maimbourg informs us (4), was a falſe repre- 
ſentation, and deſigned only to render the Pope 
to the Emperor, to whom he had refuſed that favour. 
But Conrade, who was a Prince of great prudence and 
moderation, eafily diſcovered this malicious artifice ; 
and as he was unwilling to have the Pope his enemy, 
eſpecially during the war, in which he was engaged 
againſt che Bavarians and other Princes their confede- 
rates, he treated their meſſage with great contempt ; 
and on the other hand received the Embaſſadors of 
Pope Innocent, who came to deſire his protection a- 
gainſt the Rebels, with the utmoſt civility. However, 
this ill ſucceſs did not ftop their fury ; for finding 
themſelves lighted by the Emperor, and Pope Inno- 
cent dying at this juncture, and Celeſtin II his ſuc- 
ceſſor five months after him, they created a Patrician, 
and conferred upon him the ſovereign power and au- 
thority in Rome, in the ſame manner as their anceſ- 
tors in conjunction with the Pope had given it with 
the ſame title to Charlemagne, and afterwards to Otho 


(4) Ub: ſupra, 


odious Page 419. 


the Great (5). This new Patrician was Jourdan, fon (5) Otto Friſing 
of Peter de Leone, and brother to Anacletus the An- lib. 7. cap. 31, 


ead and Leader, went in a body to the new 
Pope Lucius II, and told him in a very confident man- 
ner, that he muſt immediately reſign up to their Pa- 
trician, not only the city of Rome, but likewiſe all 
that his Predeceſſors had ever received of the Emperors 
and other Princes; and that according to the laws of 
God, he ought to be contented with the alms of Chri- 
ſtians and the tythes, aſter the examples of the Popes 
and Biſhops of the primitive Church. In ſhort, they 
carried things to ſuch exceſs in derogation to the See 
of - that Lucius died of grief the ſame year in 
1144 (6). 


After they had acknowledged him for their 3: ah, Maim- 


p· 420- 


(6) Idem, lib. 7, 


[C] He returned to Italy, and went to Rome, wwhere cap. 31. 


Be raiſed a ſedition againſt SB, Eugenius III.] Bein 
inſormed the ſucceſs of his followers, who 

made themſelves. Maſters of Rome, he went thither, 
and declared publickly, that the time was now come, 
when the people of Rome ſhould throw off the yoke, 
which the Pope, who had no right to interpoſe in 
any but mere Ecclefiaſtical affairs, , endeavoured to 
impoſe upon them. 'That they would now ſhew the 
world, that they were the worthy deſcendants of their 
great anceſtors, who after they had expelled their ty- 
rants, became the Sovereigns of mankind. Father 


Maimbourg obſerves upon this occaſion (7), with his (7) Pag. 421, 


uſual bigotry, that as it has been found in all ages, 
that Heretics wy impatient of any Maſters or Supe- 


riors are neceſſarily the moſt determined enemies te 


Monarchy, ſo this Preacher of novel doctrines, who 


equally attacked the Pope and the Emperor, and even 
the new Patrician himſel, called upon the Romans un- 
der the pretence of liberty, to reſtore the form of their 
ancient Commonweal. By his bold ſpeeches likewiſe 
he exaſperated the people ſo much againſt Eugenius, 
that the latter was obliged to- retire from Rome to 


3 Viterbo, 


ARN 


and afterwards againſt Hadrian IV [D], who laid the people of Rome under an inter- 
dict till they had baniſhed Arnold and his followers. This threatning had its defired 
effect. The Romans ſeized upon the houſes which the Arnoldiſts had fortified, and oblig- 
ed them to retire to Otricoli in Tuſcany, where they were received with the utmoſt affec- 
tion by the people, who conſidered Arnold as a Prophet. However he was ſeized ſome 
time after by Cardinal Gerard, and notwithſtanding the efforts of the V icounts of Cam- 
pania, who had reſcued him, he was carried to Rome, and condemned by Peter the Pre- 


fect of that ay 
Thirty of his 


to be hanged [E], which was accordingly executed in the year 1185. 
ollowers went from France to England about the year 1160, in order to 


propagate their doctrine there; but they were immediately ſeized and deſtroyed,” before 
they made above one proſelyte, which was a woman. The Author who mentions this 
particular obſerves, that they were called Publicans, William Neubrigenſis, who lived 
not long after, tells us, that theſe Heretics condemned Baptiſm, the Euchariſt and Mar- 


riage, and deſpiſed the Catholick Unity (f). Dr. Freind ſeems to have confounded Ar- (f) ldem, ibid; 


noldus de Villa Novd with our Arnold, when he tells us in the 2d volume of his Hift 
Phyſic, p. 253, that he in a manner founded a Seft, which went by the name of Arnoldiſtz. 


Viterbo, in order to eſcape their fury, while they were 
plunderin 

rſons of the higheſt rank, and the Cardinals, who 
had refuſed to take the Oath. of Fidelity to their Pa- 
trician. But at laſt Eugenius, after he had made uſe 
of his ſpiritual Arms and Anathema's againſt the Pa- 
trician — and his Adherents, had recourſe to 
others Arms, which ſoon proved more effeftual to re- 
duce them. For having raiſed a good body of troops, 
and joined them to thoſe of the city Tibur, who were 
enemies to the people of Rome, w they had de- 
feated three or four years before, he attacked them with 
ſuch ſucceſs, and reduced them to ſuch extremities in 
Rome, that they were obliged to defire peace in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive manner imaginable, which they obtained 
upon theſe conditions ; that the Rebel Jourdan ſhould 
be deprived” of his dignity of a Patrician, which of- 
fice ſhould be entirely abrogated ; that the Governor, 
whom the Popes had appointed at home, ſhould be re- 
ſtored ; and that the Senators ſhould act only accord- 
ing to the Orders, and under the authority of the Pope. 
Thus Eugenius entered Rome again as it were in tri- 
umph ; where, notwithſtanding that Arnold was forc'd 
to leave the city, his party was ſo numerous and for- 
midable, that the Pope for his own ſecurity quit- 
ted the Palace' of the Lateran, and removed to the 
other fide of the Tiber, that he might have the river 
between him and his enemies, whom he could not 


and deſtroying the Houſes and Palaces of 
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and even of the people; who began now to relent, 
went and caſt themſelves at the Pope's feet, and de- 
fired him in the moſt humble and moving terms ima- 
ginable to take off the interdict, and ſwore to him! 
upon the Holy Goſpels, that they would baniſh Arnold 
and his moſt reſolute adherents from Rome and its terri- 
tories, if they would not immediately ſubmit to his Ho- 
lineſs. Super ſanfia quatuor ' Evangelia juraverunt, 
quod prædictum m hereticum 2 alios ipfius ſec- 
tatores de tots urbe Romã & ejus finibus expellerent, 
niſi, c. Upon their refuſing this, and abſolutely . 
rejecting the authority of the Pope, they were obli 
to leave the city; and Hadrian performed the day l- 
lowing at St. Peter's the Office for Holy Thurſday. 
He was afterwards carried by the people as it were in 
triumph to St. John Lateran, where he celebrated Eaſter, 
and lodged in the Pontifical Palace of that Church 
according to the cuſtom of his Predeceſſors. Howe- 
ver, he did not continue there long ; for as he could 
not truſt the Arnoldiſts, whoſe party was very power- 
= 8 he retired to 8 to wait the arri- 
val of the Emperor, from whom he expected a very 
conſiderable aſiftance again their attempts, after the 
t actions, which Prince had done in Italy. 
ut the Pope being a little apprehenſive of — 
victorious Army, went to Citta di Caſtello, from whence 
he ſent ſeveral Cardinals to him, to treat with him 
concerning the conditions of his Coronation, and to ob- 


(8) Otto Fri, Well confide in, whatever ſubmiſſion they had made (8). tain ſecurities, which the Emperor gave in writing, 


Chronic. lib. 7+ [D] And afterwards againſt Hadrian IV.) This that the Pope and Cardinals ſhould enjoy their lives, 
2 3 U 34+ and Pope was an Engliſhman, whoſe name was Nicholas liberties, eſtates, and not be expoſed to any in- 


Breakſpear (9), and had been educated at the/ Abbey 


ſult. He promiſed likewiſe that Hadrian ſhould have 
of St. Albans. At the beginning of his Pontificate he 


bourg, pag. 421, 
422. 


(9) Maimbourg, met with great oppoſition from the Arnoldiſts, who 


imagined, that they had a favourable opportunity un- 
der a Pope, who was a Foreigner, to recover the So- 
vereign Authority at Rome, which they had loſt under 
Eugenius. The moſt conſiderable therefore of that 
y, who were Senators, went to Hadrian, and told 
im that he muſt immediately conſent, that the Senate 
ſhould have the abſolute government of the State, as 
it had anciently ; and deſired him to agree volunta- 
rily. to ſo juſt and equitable a demand ; otherwiſe they 
were reſolved to obtain it by force. In ſhort, when 
they found that the new Pope, who kept himſelf on 
this fide of the Tiber in the Vatican, that he might 
not be expoſed to their fury, rejected their petition, 
they ſent again for Arnold into the city, where by his 
vehement declamations againſt the Biſhops and Cardi- 
nals, 2 he * to 3 to a mere ſubſiſtence 
upon the Alms of the people, and againſt the power 
of the Pope, which he endeavoured to aboliſh, he foan 
raiſed an inſurrection, eſpecially among the loweſt rank 
of people; ſo that every thing was involved in the 
molt dreadful confuſion imaginable. - Several of them 
fell upon the Cardinal of St. Pudentiana, who was 
ing to the Pope, and left him upon the ſpot half dead 
of the wounds, which they gave him with a ſword. 
Hadrian being aſtoniſhed at this ſhocking attempt of 
theirs, and having no other arms to recur to but the 


all his rights preſerved to him inviolably. But one 
of the principal inſtructions given to the Cardinals, 
was to demand that Arnold ſhould be ſurrendred to 
him; who having been ſeized in Tuſcany, where he 
ſtill continued to preach his doctrines, notwithſtanding 
all the Anathemas iſſued out againſt him, had been 
carried to the Emperor's camp. Frederic had a 
great curioſity to examine the man, who had been 
the occaſion of ſo much conteſt and diſorder in Italy; 
and finding, as Father Maimbourg tells us, that he 
was a mere impoſtor, who under pretence of reform- 
ing the world, and eſpecially the Eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion, endeavoured abſolutely to deſtroy all lawful power 
and authority, he readily delivered him up to the 
Pope, who procured him to be put to death ſoon 
after (10). | 

[E] Condemned by Peter the * 0 
hanged.) This Prefect was entirely diſengaged from 
Arnaud's party, ſo that he proceeded immediately to 
a ſtrict trial of him, and ordered him to be hanged, 
and that his body, as he was an Heretic, ſhould be 
burnt to aſhes, and thrown into the Tiber, to prevent 
the weak and ſuperſtitious part of the people, who 
had a. prodigious reverence for him, from preſerving 
his relicks, as if he had been a martyr. Ir Tuſcie 


finibus captus, principis examini reſervatus , & ad ul- 


timum ligno adjectus ac rogo, in pulverem redacto fu- 
nere, ne aftolida plebe corpus ejus venerationt haberetur, 


( 70) Maimbourg, 
Rome to by © 1s. 


ſpiritual, laid the whole city under an interdict; ſo 


(11) Vi cund. 
that none of the divine offices were celebrated for a 


in Tiberim fparſus (11). 


ibid. pag- 438. 
conſiderable time. This was conſidered as a dreadful Aﬀixuſque cruci, flammàgue cremante ſolutus (12) Gunter. 
circumſtance at Rome, to be abſolutely deprived of the ors Tiberine, args ſpar ſus 2 undas, om, hs * 
Sacraments, and all the exerciſes of Religion; and it Ne flolide plebis, quem fecerat improbus error, ſms. os 
made a great impreſſion upon the minds of thoſe, who Martyri: offa novo cinereſque foweret honore (12), Maimbourg, pag: 
had the leaſt ſentiments of devotion. The moderate T. 438. , 


part of the Senate therefore, at the deſire of the Clergy, 


324 | ARN 
- &ARNOLDUS (GODFREY or GOTHOFREDUS) 4 famous Miniſter and 
Writer among the Papiſts, in the latter end of the ſeventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth . We have an ample account of his Life and Writings publiſhed in 
Latin by John Chriſtopher Colerus [A] in the year 1718; but as the Author of that ac- 
count was a rigid Lutheran, he has every where treated Arnoldus with a peculiar ſeverity 
and acrimony of ſtyle. However we ſhall endeavour to ſelect ſuch particulars from him, and 
from ariother Hiſtory of his Life and Works publiſhed by an anonymous Writer in High- 
Dutch, relating to our Divine, as may give the reader an idea of him. Arnoldus was 
: born of a good family at Annaberg in the Mountains of Miſnia in Upper Saxony, the 
60) Jo. Crit. fourth of September 1666 (a). His Life written in High German ſays the fifth, His 
Caleri, HP. C. futher, who was of the fame name with him, was born at Schlettaw, and was the fixth 
r Collegue of the School at Annaberg, and died of a dropſy in 2695 (b). Our Author (5) tim, ,... 
Vitembergzz was three years at the Academy of Gera, from whence, by his father's advice, he went 
in 1685 to the Univerſity of Wittetmberg, and ſtudied under the celebrated Profeſſors 
Waltherus, Roerenſeus, Daſſovius, Schurzſleiſchius, Quenſted, and other eminent men. 
Here he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his exemplary probity, temperance, and modeſty ; 
which virtnes he himſelf acknowledged' to be owing to his intenſe application to his ſtu- | 
dies (c). While he continued at this Univerſity he publiſhed ſeveral Diſſertations [ B] ; Ce.) lacm, ws, 
but with regard to the Syſtem of Divinity, which he was taught by the Profeſſors there, 7! 8. 
he afterwards expreſſed the greateſt contempt for it [CJ]. In the year 1689 he obtained 
the Academical Degree of Maſter of Philoſophy, which in the following part of his life 
| he 


A] An ampie account of his life and writings pab- much prejudiced himſelf, when he ſhall obſerve in what 
Ljbed in Latin by Fohn A 15 Colerus.) It was terms he ſpeaks of Arnoldus in that Preface. He 
printed at Wittem ih 1518 under the following tells us, that among all the innovators fince Luther's 
an. Chriftophor. Coleri Hifloria Gothofredi Arnoldi, Reformation there was none . to ſo much diſ- 
qua de vita, ſeriptis, aZtiſque illius non 2 5 magis advantage as Arnoldus, that Pedler in Hiſtory, as he 
wu bers atque iflones® fide 1 ramiſſa eff calls him, who is generally contemned, uam infa- 
ifertatio Critica de Corruptori Hiſtoria Ecclefia- matus ille a pleriſque hiftaricaſfter Arnoldus. In ſhort, 
flicze. Cum Prefatione Gottlieh Wernſdorfi Theol, D. that it will ſeem a prodigy to poſterity, that Saxony, 
P. P. O. Templi OO. 8S. Prapeſ. & Senat. Reel. which before was the ſeat of pure dottiine, and pro- 


1718. 


| is : 1. e.“ The Hiſtory of Godfrey Arnoldus duced many excellent perſons, ſhould give birth to 4 

6 7 John Chriſtopher Colerus, in which an ample man of fo fanatical, irregular, and malignant a diſ- 

% 'and authentick account is given of his Life, Writ- fition and conduct. Prodigio /imile poſteritati wide- 

« jnps, and Actions. To which is prefixed a critical Bitur intra Saxoniam, quæ huc dum purioris dodtrina 

« Differtation concerning the Corrupters of Ecclefia- /edes, bonorumgue ingeniorum ferax eft habita, hominem 

« flical Hiſtory. With a Preface by Gottlieb Wernſ- »/que adeo fanaticum, diſtortum, maledicum, naſci 

dorf Doctor of Divinity, &c.“ in his Pro- N. He then to repreſent him under the 

0% Pig. 4. Aemese (1) aſſures os, that he was not influenced by moſt odious colours, and in all the ſeverity of language 

; any prejudice or ality in writing his account of imaginable ; which muſt render Dr. Wernſdorf a very 
re! 


ma but 2 -x the utmoſt regard to truth. improper n to give a recommendation of another 
That he has frequently d his own words; and r to the impartiality 
mitted nothing defignedly, which could be of the of it. 
leaſt advantage to the defence of his cauſe, That he H] He publiſhed ſeveral Diſſertations.) The ſub- 
had taken the utmoſt pains to infert alt that had of them were de Lotione manuum, i. e. con- 
been urged by him and his friends in his fayour. ** cerning the waſhing of the hands }* de Hermundu- 
Nolim vers aliquis exiſtimet me 2 m del adio de- ris, 1. e. concerning the Hermunduri, an ancient 
ona * «« people of Germany ;” de locutione Angelorum, i. e. | (s) P 
Aus Arnoldi fubinde excitavi verba & confe/ſionem. Ni- © concerning the ſpeaking of the Angels; de Hifte- | EY 
hil fliidioſe præterii, quod ad qualemcunque ius de- ria Gtorgii Ducts, Sc. i. e. of the Hiſtory of Duke 
Fenſionem pertinere foterat. Cumulavi fers & dili- © George, &c.“ * were pub iſhed at Wittemberg in (6) Pa 
gener attuli, que vel Aulus vel amici ad cauſam 1686, and at Gieſſen in 1697. The ſtyle of them I2. cap 
Aicendam excogitirunt. However he obſerves on the is not inelegant (3). vs ; (3) Colerns, Hf, 352. 
other hand, that he K proper to omit nothing, [C] He afterwards expreſſed the greateſt contempt Got. Arnold. Sec. 
which had been remark'd againſt Arnoldus by men for it.] Colerus (4) obſerves, that it was the cuſtom 4- pag+ 107. ard 
of the beſt reputation and character; much Ts to fa- not ny of Arnoldus, but of all the other Fanatics, . _ 
vour thoſe perſons, who ſeemed to have confederated as he ſtiles them, of our Age, to treat Syſtematical * 11, 15 
| tohether to deſtroy the Church, of which he was a Divinity as a mere ſcholaſtic Scheme, conliſting of a 


member. Verum tamen minim? quoque omittenda cenſui, ſott of terms not to be found in Scripture. He then "ry 
que optimi & integerrimi viri contra Arnoldum monue- 233 to ſome remarks upon this ſubject, the ſub- | 
runt ; multoque minus iis adblanditendum putavi, qui in of which we ſhall give the reader. The term 


(2) Ibid. p. 48. inan cetus noſtri conſpire uidentur (2). Dr. Gott- School-Divinity may be conſidered in two ſenſes ; the 

| lieb Wernſdorf in his Preface to this Book of Colerus, one grammatical and common, and the other more pe- 
tells us, that the Author had the beſt aſſiſtances poſſi - culiar and determinate. In the former ſenſe, all t 

ble in compoſing his account of Arnoldus ; and that Divinity, which is taught in the Schools and Univer- 

notiihflanding all the clamours of the Fanatics, who ities, of what kind ſoever it is, may be called School- 

may complain that he has been injured in it, impar- Divinity. But in the other ſenſe, it fignifies that 

tial perfohs will be of a different opinion; and find, ſcheme of doctrines, which is not only oppoſed te 

that Colerus has written Without the leaſt prejudice of myſtical Divinity and that of the Fathers, but like- 

any kind, and imputed nothing to Arnoſdus without wiſe to that, which depends rather upon Revelation, 

the ſureſt grounds, and in ſhort confirmed every thing and the Prophets and Apoſtles, than upon human 

which he has advanced, by the moſt undoubted teſti- Reaſon and Art. If School-Divivity indeed were to 

monies. Frement, ſcio, fanatici, multaſque wire in- be eſtimated only from the works of Peter Lombard 

jurias per hoc ſcriptum illatas efſe clamabunt : at &qui and Thomas Ag, and the Commentators upon 

rerum eflimatores multo dliter judicabunt. Nihil enim them, who are full of trifling and impertinent diſqui- 

odio, nibil gratiæ, dediſi Colerum, & nec finxiſſe quic- ſitions, it might juſtly be rejected. But School-Divi- 

quam, nec Arnldo præter meritum imputaſſe, ſed omnia nity is not to be confined within ſuch narrow limits. 

idoneis walidiſque, ino & publicis documentis ac teſti- For there is u an uſeful ſcheme of it, Which 

moniis Oe hi facile largientur noſtro, qui libel- teaches us to "diſcourſe properly and ſolidly concern- 

lum not obiter inſpicere dignabuntur. But the judicious ing God and his Attributes, and other Foints of Re- 

zeader will ſuſpect, that Dr. Weruſdorf is a little too ligion, out of the Scriptures, and conſiſts in an accu- 


Jae 


{4) Idem, ibid · 
page 3—17. 


(e) 1dem, p. 18. 


(5) Pag. 15. 


(6) Part 1. lib. 
12. cap · 3+ Page 
352» 


(7) Ibid. pag. 2, 
B. 16. EP 
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he oppoſed ſo vehemently, and abſolutely refuſed to make: uſe of 
he removed to Dreien Anno 1689, and put himſelf under r 


5 From Wittem⸗ 
direction of the fa- 


mous Philip James Spener, who had the greateſt regard for him . and intro 
duced him to the acquaintance of Chriſtopher Rieter, lot of the Elector of. Saxony. 
by whoſe means he was made Tutor to the children of Goetzius and Bircholzius. or 


1694 he went to Quedlinburg, and taught the ſons of Mr. Stammius for near four 
He was more thari once follicited to engage in the Miniſtry, but r 
becauſe he thought the Church of Germany was ſunk into | 


together (d). 


rs 


He was employed as a corrector of the preſs. at Francfort upon the Maine (e), acco 
to Colerus; bat the Author of his Life in High-Dutch, plainly proves this to be without 


Its +697 he was appointed Profeſſor of 


of Hefle-Da „without any ap 


plication on his 


ory at Gieſſen, by the Land- 
part; but as he had a very 


fed, 
many flagrant corruptions 25 | 
ng 


any 
258 lous conſcience, and could not conform himſelf to all the formalities received in (/ Jura! Li. 
the Univerſities of Germany, he refigned his Profeſſorſhip ( f , and publiſhed a book to 


rate and methodical explication of them. This is 
neteſſaty, not indeed with regard to the Scriptures 
themſelves, but on account of the arts of various ad- 
verſaries, which we are obliged to encounter with in 
Religion, efpecially the Papifts ; which if che Church 
was not diſturbed with; we might eaſily diſpenſe with the 
want of School-Divinity, even the more ſound and 
of it. Neceſſaria quidem eft, non propter res 
Tm Bo & droinas, enrumpue inferpretationem, | 
adverſariorum, maxime Pontificrorum, 
var, quibus nifi infeftaretur Ecclefia; facile omni ills 
careret, quam dixi, theologia — ome — ep ementla- 
tiori & ſatis 4. Nor does there ſeem any ſuſfi- 
cient reaſon, why all Philoſophy ſhould be excluded 
from Divinity and the profeſſion of it, if it be but 
aſed with proper" caution and moderation. Arnol- 
dus and his followers object againſt the Lutheran 
of Divinity as ſcholaſtic and full of philoſo- 
phical terms; which Colerus imagines may be confut- 
ed, by ſhewing that their Divinity is not at all like that 
— — — 
Seri but u a the Fa 
pages Canons of Councils, and is almoſt wholly 
employed in or frivolous enquiries. 

Di Obtained the Atademical Degree of er of 
Philojophy, cubich in the following part of his life 
epo ſo vehemently, and abſolutely refuſed to make 

5] We are told in the Life of him writteu in 

igh-Dutch, that be himſelf declared, that the vice 
of ambition had been greatly i in him by the 
uſual provecations of ſore of bis riors,. i that 
they prevailed ? 
the Academical Degree of Maſter of Philoſophy. But 
Colerus obſerves (5), that it was undoubtedly with 
his conſent. His opinion concerning the Academical 
— appears the fol paſſage in his 
Zecliſaſtical Hiſtory (6). It is. a ſcandal and a fin, 
{ Bona verba, 2 fays Colerus) that theſe weighty 
Pillars of Anti-Chriftianity are yet almoſt every where 
preſerved, by thoſe who'walue themſekves upon a Refor- 
mation, as Holy Relicks ; and as are in 
uſe at our Univerſities. But what will not the hypocrt- 
tical world do money ? And particularly wich re- 
| ts the Degree in Philoſophy he tells us (7) : 
That whereas at W „ year meg, fn L 
ther's m_— three on at one time _ 
Degree er of Arts, no longer afterwards 
in the year 1551, forty, and 2 1602, ſixty 
two were adm at once. So that between the 
years 1502 and 1655 the number amounted to 7467, 
who were ſent from that one Univerſity, dignified 
with this Degree, to' ſeek their fortune in the wide 
— This abuſe gave occaſion to the following 


uam vis fit noſtri afpellatio wana mri, 
Omni qui vacuum fert rations caput. 

Attamen eſt noſtro reverentia danda magiſtro, 
Et fans oft afinis attribuendus honos. 

Felicem O noftram, cui contigit efſe magiſtrum, 

' Non tribuit cunctis Laida amare Venus, 

Dulce ſonat'; Bene veneretis, venerande Magiſter 

Nofter, & in primo docte ſedet loco. | 


Ee 
f Vol. II. 


bim in the year 1686, to accept of fuer 


Per . bs a uh i 
ies pars ions we 
Theſe. Verſes are extracted from Nao! dar. Ap- 


teraire de May 
Juin, 1714. 


explain the reaſons of his conduft in that point FI. He retired theretore to Quedlinburg f., 


3. and Co- 
P- 21. 


pondiæ Regni Papiſtici (8). Francis Albertus Apinns 8) Pag. 41, 
met! 


publiſhed a Diſſertation at Roſtoch in 1702, 
De Moralitate Graduum Academicorum ex juris nature 
23 contra Fanaticos pra ſertim aſſerta ; i, e. 
* Lawfulneſs of Academical Degrees p 
<* from the principles of the Law of Nature, particu- 
* larly in to the Fabaticks.“ 
Ae. Becauſe he thought the Church of Germany was 
into a great many flagrant” torruptions.] con- 
feſſes this Walt in Conf. de Abiic. Prof. Giff. 
(9), mes ar tells ING efide 
great decay, into au „ whole flate of what 
called Chriſtianity vas , be had —— Hy 
cept of any Eccleſiaſtical Dignity, eſpecially as be found 
be had neither the capacity nov the inelination to conform 
to the outward ceremonies, and the diſjimulation which 
neceſſarily attended them. | 
[FI Publ'd 4 Bont ts explain the reaßnt of his 
condu# in that point.] It was printed in 120, in 1692, 
and intitled, Offexhertzige Behaentniſs Fe. te. A 
candid Confe — his late reſgning of Bis Acade- 
mical Dignity. e ſixth edition printed at Franc- 
fort in 120, in 1700, is intitled, Ofenbertæige &c. 
i. e. A candid Confeſſion, to which is new added, 1. 
Sewueral Teftimonies of Chriftian liberty, in "the common 
Service of the Church ; 2. De State of the Univerſities 
(in Germany); 3. A ſhort Counter- Admonition, in an- 
to an anonymous fircere Admonition, Ic. Compare 
Intercepted Letters, I. Pack. p. 39-- - 40. Cole- 
rus tells us, that his reaſons were for the greateſt part 
impertinent and trifling; and that one of the chief 
cauſes, which he for leaving his Profeſſorſhip, 
was the great fcruples and uneaſmeſs of conſcience, 
which he ſuffered.” Arnoldus's words are as follow 


ed, or Coler. pag. 
19. 


s being convinced of (9) 5 4+ 


(10) : Die Haupt Urſachen, Fe. i. e. The chief m. (10) 5 14. 


96s 11 this my refolution, as far as 1 am allowed to 
reveal and expreſs them, from the imward receſſis of 
my heart, were as fall: F. 11. Hence, ſays he, 
it is eaſy to conceive, what a conflict wwas excited in me, 
between the fleſh and the Spirit. . . . Infomuch that my 


heart was frequently in a manner rent afunder, life- . 


leſi, overwhelmed with miſery and pain, and as it were 
fewinmming in tears. He alledges likewiſe the manner 


of life among the Aſceticks (11). Meines Orths geſtebe (11) f 43: 


c. i.e. For my fart, I readily confeſs, that when 
J hawe, at any time, lb into ancient Hiſtory, the 
examples of the primitive Chriſtians, and, among them, 
of the Hermits, and Afeeticks, have made me bluſh for 
ſhame... Eſpecially when ſeveral per ſans of their own accord 
ured me, they never believe, that notwithftanding 
this knowledge, and the teſtimony I had frequently born of 
it, I ſhould nevertheleſs accept of a regular dignity, and 
firbmit to the ordinances. I muſt 2 neceſſarily be tied 
down. He the example 
id ſuppoſe, Abraham was tempted even to the murder 
his fon, and without doubt at that time, if it had 
made known, would have been cruelly cenſured, 
yet would his faith have been accounted to him @ juſti- 
ion. . . . . However, it is very grievous to obſerve, 
that Gop, in the wonder, of his hidden Pro- 
vidence, (hould hardly deviate a flep from the * 


N nnn 


Abraham (12); (12) $ 52. 
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in 1698, and lived privately. in the houſe of Mr. John Henry Sproegelius, where he had 
on conteſts with the Divines of that city [G]. In the year 1700 he went to Altſted, 
where he indeed engaged. in the Miniſtry, and was made Chaplain to the; Ducheſs Dow- 
ager of Eiſenach, but with an abſolute- liberty of conſcience. About the fame time he 
married: Anna Maria, the. daughter of Sproegelius, by whom he had one ſon and one 
aughter, both of Whom died in 1709 (g). He met with great difficulties in being ad- 
mitted into his function at Altſted ; and at laſt in 1705 was obliged to leave that city. 
He took his leave of his Auditors in a ſhort Sermon, which is publiſhed in his Poſtills 
IH]. It happened very fortunately for him, that he was ſoon after invited to Branden- 
urg by the late King of Pruſſia to ſucceed his father-in-law as inſpector of the Dioceſs, 
and appointed the Magiſtracy Paſtor of the church of Werben, which function he diſcharg- 
(b) Wdew, rag ed very peaceably for ſeveral years (b). In 170%, after long ſollicitation of the Magi- 
ſtracy and Citizens, his, Pruſſian Majeſty appointed him Paſtor and Inſpector of the 
Churches of ne afterwards, Hiſtoriographer to that Court (i). He died of a (% len, re. 
_ fever [I] the zoth of May 1714 (©) being lofty eight years of age. Colerus tells us, {t) tam, bet 
that there was a report, that juſt before his death he expreſſed his concern for having pub- 39, 0. 
liſhed his Sophia, and written his Eccle/iaſtical Hiſtory with too little caution and prudence, 
which fact however other leſs prejudiced writers have very much queſtioned ; and the Author 
of his Life in High-German, who is very particular as to his behaviour in his laſt illneſs, 


(g) Colerue, p- 
34, 35 


(13) F 45+ 


28, 29. 


and eſpecially in his laſt hours, takes no manner of notice of it. We have his epitaph 


in the account of his Life publiſhed in Hi 


gh-Dutch; but Colerus has written one for him, 


which is the ſtrongeſt Satyr upon him imaginable [K]. We are informed in the Journal 


path, or perform à 4work,, which is not conſonant with 
the hypocritical ways, | and falſe appearances of the 
«world, &c. He then sto the example of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen and St. Baſil (13). In fub/equent 


times not only many thouſands purſued that manner of for 


hfe, but even ſome famous Teachers, partly as being 


Literaire (I); 


bufmneſi to excite the Abbeſs of . Quedlinburg againſt him, 
and in order © thereunto | publiſhed an invefive, in 
which they laid many heinats crimes ; none of which, 
when it came ta the point, they could ſhew any grounds 

De (King of Pruffia being made ſenſible of the 
oppreſſion he ed under, took both him and his 


weary of fo frequent diſperſions, and partly with a father-in-law under his ſpecial protection, and appoint- 


defire to awoid falling into the general corruption of 
the times, continued it, Thus, among many others, Gr 

Naz. and Baſil the Great frequently laid daun che moſt 
eminent E 2 Dijgnities to embrace a retired and ſo- 
litary. life, &c. But Colerus ſhews, that he was miſ- 
taken in thoſe two inſtances with regard to Nazi- 


 anzen and St. Baſil; ſince the latter at laſt returned 


from the wilderneſs, and undertook the care of the 
Church of Cæſarea under Euſebius, whom he ſucceed- 
ed in that See in the year 370. And St. Gregory 


(14) Coler. pag was Biſhop of Nazianzum (14). Arnoldus (15) urges 
d , 


(15)Y 17, 


(16) Colerus, 


the ſaying of our Saviour in Matth. vi. 243 an 

this ſuperior and heavenly. power all falſe motives, ob- 
jections, and colours Y reaſon and obſtinate ſelf-will, 
were fo ſuppreſſed, that, at length, a juſt and cer- 
tain 3 follexwed : '** That no man could ſerve 
two maſters.” He treats the univerſities in general with 
great ſeverity and particularly in 5. 62, where he ſays, 
To conclude, my earneſt defire and prayer to God is, 
that be will dired the hearts and minds of Kings, 
Princes and Magiſtrates, and excite in them à ſpirit of 
zeal for his honour, to break down the high places of 
Baal, to hew drum all the grows, and to-purge t 
land of its idolatry, Sc. Nay he ſhews the utmoſt 
contempt for all human learning, as appears by the 
following paſſages : I make no jcruple to conſe/5, that 
I have found no more plaufible, and at the ſame time 
more powerful and conſtant ſuppreſſor of the Spirit, and 
hinderance of a perfect union with CnRIST, than hu- 
man learning In truth, there is a peculiar 72 
predominant avith the learned, ' which ſeizes and be. 
witches all the faculties of the: foul with a ſecret. but 
peneirating venom, and without a real apoſtacy renders 


them unfit for the holy and meek Kingdom of ChRIST. 


I. c. $. 57. He, tells us likewiſe as follows, M 
natural inclination and capacity drew me to aim 
at nuch knowledge, ' eſpecially in Philoſophy, and 
therein in Antiquity, Civil and Critical Hiftory*: And in 
this the Spirit, labouring under great uneaſineſs, va 
liable to much danger and detriment. From this | like- 
wiſe the love of Go D, & 4 conſtant oppoſition and te- 
ſtimony, frequently drew me with great wehemence, and 
ed me to the one. only neceſſary, knowledge. Inſomuch 
that I was ſeveral times conſtrained, by the ume 

anxiety of my own heart, and. by the convictian , tbe 
extreme vanity (of human learning) at only | to lay 
aſide all unneceſſary fludy, but to part with all my 


TW Jome few only excepted; &c. Lit. A. z. b. 


= 


[G] Where he had frequent conteſts. with the Di- 


Sect. 7. pag. 215, Vines of the city. ] Theſe Divines (16) made it their 


246, 2 17. 


ed 'a Commiſſion of Enquiry, enjoining his accuſers to 


reg. juflify their _— before this Commiſſion, but they 


evaded it by calling the competency of it in queſtion, 
as they wwere immediately dependant on the Abbey, and 

the matter reſted. td | 

[H] Took his farewel of his auditors in a ſhort Ser- 
mon, which is publiſhed in his -Poſtills.} In this Ser- 
mon he applied that Text of Scripture to himfelf, in 
awhich Our Saviour ſays in a Prophetick flyle + They 
will thruſt you out of their Synagogue, &c. and adds : 
My departure from hence dies not proceed merely from 
the will of man, (for then I muſt long ſince have left 
you) no, it is ' ordained by the holy and unblameable 
counſel of Goo. 


[7] He died of a fever.) We are informed in his 


Lite publiſhed in High-Dutch (1 7). That on the thir- (17) Car. 3. 


tieth of May, 1714, being I bite ſunday, ſome Officers 
who <vere lifting ſoldiers Trote into the church during 
the Communion, '\and by force ſeized and carried off 


. ſome young men, the fright of which gave ſuch a ſhock 


to his weak conſtitution already worn out by too great 
an application to fludy, that he never was himſelf af 
terwards 3 and tho) he preached a Funeral- Sermon the 
afternoom of , the day following, his ſpirits fo failed him, 
that the Burgomaſter perceiving it, ſent the Sexton into 
the pulpit, to land behind him, left be ſhould fin down 
in the, miaſt of his Sermon. This ſurprixe and fright 
threw bim into a burning fever, which tarried him 
off ten days afterwards. 4 — 

[X] Calerus has written an Epitaph far him, aubich 
is the firongeſt Satyr upon him imaginable.) It is as 
follows: M. S. Hic fitus eft Gothofredus Arnoldus Theo- 
lagus non tam ipſe, quam logorum inſectator acerri- 
mus, hereticorum, defenſor perpetuus, . thealogie ' myſtice 
inſlaurator, & | fanaticiſmi incruflator &que impudentiſ}i- 
mus, corruptorum hiſtoriæ ſacræ facile princeps, ſcrip- 
torum mole. orbem literatum non tam auxit quam obruit. 
Qui ut plurimum detrimenti caperet Keelefia Lutherana 
curavit diligenter ; magnum ſui reliquit defiderium apud 
Novatores omnes, infelicem apud orthodoxos memoriam. 
Religionem coluit miſcellaneam aut nullam. Fam Deo 
relictus Judici. Jlicet. That is, Here lies the body 
„of Godfrey Arnoldus, who was not ſo much a Di- 
« vine himſelf, as a moſt vehement oppoſer of the Di 


« vines; a conſtant defender of Heretics, a reſtorer of 


«© myſtical Diyinity, and as weak a reviver of Fanati- 
* ciim. He was the Head of all the corruptors of Eccle- 
<« ſiaſtical Hittory ; and he did not ſo much enrich the 
« world as overwhelm it with the multitude of his 
« writings. He took all poſlible pains to injure 
« the Lutheran Church. His loſs is greatly regret- 


2 [T] ted, 


(20) C 
43- 


(21) 1; 
48, 49 


RN 


Literaire (I), that he was a ſolid Divine, a great lover of peace, and exempt from 


judices, and that though his learning was very extenſive, his piety was ſtill much ſuperior 
to it. That he was a fincere Profeſſor of the myſtical Divinity, and practiſed himſelf 
what he preached to others. And that aſter Mr. Spener's death he was conſidered as the 
Patriarch of the Pietiſts. But as that name is generally given to thoſe, who endeavour to 
reform the abuſes introduced into the church, and condemn a laxneſs of morals, this im- 
putation was a real advantage to his character. The rigid Lutherans repreſent him in a 
very different manner, and particularly Colerus, who endeavours to ſhew, that Arnoldus 
was not a Lutherin [LI, but deſerved the title of an Indiffereniiſt M], and maintained 


** ted by all Innovators in Religion, and his memory 
7 abhorred by the orthodox, if of 

« ed Religion or rather of none. But now he is leſt 
* to God his Judge.” _ 2s lt 
[E] Endeawvours to fhew, that Arnldus wvas not a 
Lutheran.) He obſerves, that Arnoldus in his.Feclefpafti- 
cal Hiftory every where repreſents the Lutheran Church 
in the. moſt ſhocking colours imaginable ; and he re- 


fers us for the proof in what manner he treats the 


Lutherans to the Index of that Book under the word 
Lutheran, where we find the following reproachful 
terms; They are fallen into the uttermoſt Corruption ; their 
Decay is general; their ſcandalous Lives; their Pride 
and Diſſentions, which he compares to the Conf ion of Ba- 
bel; the utmoſt Perverfity of the greateſt part ; worſe than 
Papiſts or Heathens ; their Security and Preſumption ; 
their Epicuriſm ; their Errors and Hereſy 3 their He- 
terodoxy ; their Fanaticiſm ; their Impurity ; their En- 
mity againſt the Calvinifts ; their human Traditions, 
Popery, and fymbolical Books ; their Perſecution of others ; 
their falſe Goſpel, their Paganiſm, Atheiſm, Cc. 


Colerus then remarks, that he ſhewed the utmoſt 


(18) Coler. Sect 
35 Page 46, 47> 


(19) Pag. 512. 
7. apud Coler. i 
Pap 47, 48. 


(20) Coler. pag. 
04 pag 


(21) lem, pax. 
48, 9. * 


averſion to all Creeds, Confeſſions of Faiths, and o- 
ther Forms of Doctrine among the Lutherans, which 
he repreſented as dangerous, impious, contrary to 
Chriſtian liberty, or adapted to bring Popery itſelf in 
again; and that he exploded the oath, which is taken 
in the Lutheran Church to defend the doctrine con- 
tained in theſe Forms and Confeſſions of Faith. Li- 
bros autem eccliſiæ mſtræ ſymbolicos, quibus ab aliis 
Aemum heterodoxorum certibus diſcernimur, non folum 
Suſque degue habuit, verum etiam noxios, impios, liber- 
tati Chriſtiane contrarios, & ad reducendum * 
nio ipſum. papatum aptos pronunciawit, juſque illud ju- 
randum, quo ad tuendum librorum 3 præ- 
ſeriptam doctrinam obſtringi mur, audacter explſit (18). 
This he proves from ſeveral paſſages in Arnoldus's 
Writings, and particularly in the Index of his Eecle- 
l Hiſtory, in which they are ſaid to be unprofit- 
E, erroneous, and an Ie unneceſſary, hurtful 
and reprovable. Wernſdorf in his Diſſertation de Auc- 
toritate Librorum ſymbolicorum,. ſubjoined to his Comm. 
de Indi ff. Relig. (19) obſerves, that while Arnoldus 
upon every occaſion oppoſes and remonſtrates againſt 
Creeds and other innocent Forms of declaring our ſen- 
timents in Religion, ſeems to regret this only, that 
the Church is not expoſed to greater danger, and 
that the truth does not lay to the attacks of 
more of its ſecret enemies, Sane dum Arnoldus fym- 
Bola & inmcentes loguendi formulas quavis occafiene re- 
prebendit & taxat, nibil aliud dolere & 3 vi- 
detur, eccleſiam nom majori expoſuam efſe pericu- 
155 3 ejrtnam — of Clarus 
infers therefore from Arnoldus's ſentiment upon that 
ſubject, that upon this very account eſpecially he 
ought not to be conſidered as a Lutheran, fince he pro- 
ceeded in ſo licentious and wicked a manner to oppoſe 
all Creeds and Forms of Religion, and refuſed his aſ- 
ſent to them; which being removed, not only the 
unity of the faith will be deſtroyed, bat a new faith 
wilt ariſe every year, as St. Hilary writes concernin 
the Arians, or perhaps every month, and there wi 
neceſfarily follow ſuch an unbounded liberty of con- 
ſcience, as has filled Holland, _— and many 
other countries with a variety monſtrous opi- 
nions: Quibus tamen & medio ſublatis non tantum ex- 
ſpirabit unitas fidei noſtræ, ſed, quod de Arianis ſeripfit 
Hilarius, annua folum & menſtrua fides exfurget, ca- 


que fubſequetur credendi libertas, que Belgiam, Angli- 
am, plureſque' alias Regiones tot peſtibus implevit (20). 
He $ filkewiſe, that Arnoldus ſpeaks every where 


of the Lutheran Divines, as well dead as living, in 


the ſeyereſt terms of reproach (21) ; and owns ex- 


e was fond of a mix- 


ſeve 


the ſlate of the Lutheran Church, as well 
ppeared to him fo very corrupt, that he 
join himſelf to it. flowing paſ- 


. Wea 
ſcru 


a 
to 


ſage in his _ Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. (22) is directly to this (22) Pag. 2. B. 
17. Cap» 5. Pag- 
174-4 29. 4 


fe : That,  <uhereas as well in this Century, as 
in the foregoing, no other judgment can be formed 9 
this (the Lutheran ) Church, 3, but that it is, juſt as 


other. mighty and ruling SeXs in the wvorld, fallen into the 
uttermoſt corruption ; and that the few (abovementioned) 
witneſſes, together with the reſt of| the myſtical ſervants 
o the Lord, diſperſed in every wifible Church-Community, 
ave always, and alone, ituted the true the" inviſible 
Church * 5 2 . . 
erw'd the title of an Indifferentit.] | 
las Tec that he was 750 only 25 Ta but 
even could not be juſtly ranked in any Proteſtant 
Church; and was conſequently an Indifferentiſt, as he 
expreſſes it, or a man of all religions, or none, at 
leaſt of no determinate ſcheme of Doctrines. Wernſ- 


dorf in his Brevis. & nervoſa de Indifferentiſmo Religi- ( 23) Pag. 80, 
onum Commentatio (23) tells us, that Arnoldus was in- 57+ h, Coler. 
fected above all others with the pernicious doctrine ** 5+» 55, 56+, 


of Indifferency with regard to religion, as appears from 
his Ecclefraſtical Hiſtory, wherein there is ſcarce a 
page, in which he does not deny the exiſtence of 
any viſible Church; and rejects all the peculiar diſtinc- 
tions between the different commotions ; he places all the 


. ſets upon the ſame foot with the true Church; re- 


preſents the Socinians, thoſe ſworn enemies of the Di- 
vine Majeſty, as true and fincere Chriſtians ; defends 
thoſe profeſſed Indifferentiſts, Puccius, Werdenhagius, 
Kainus, Tſcheſchius, Coornhert, and others; ridicules 
the complaints and judgments, which our Divines make 
of them; deſpiſes all external obſervances ; and main- 
tains only an internal and enthuſiaſtical ſenſe of reli- 
ion. This is evident from ſeyeral paſſages in his Ec- 
clefraſtical Hiſtory, and particularly, in P. II. f. 
726. n. 4. he writes thus; When wwe hear it on every 
fide loudly proclaimed : Behold, here is Car15T, there ts 
CurisT ! See, he is in this Church, or School; in this 
or that Sermon or Service, in this College, Chamber or 
private Aſſembly ; in this or that Perſon he is alone; a 
Soul that bas a kniwledge of CHRIST gives no heed 
to theſe calls, nor ſeeks him any ⁊ubere but in herſelf, 
Sc. Again, in P. IV. And herein (viz. that God 
ſows his Myſtical Seed every where in private, by an 
invifible Communion, and ſpiritual faculties, the growth 
of which no Tyrant, falſe. Zealot or Hypocrite can ſup- 
preſs, or binder from bringing forth fruit, in ſome a 
thouſand times a thouſand 2 lies the foundation, why 
the true Church of CuRIST, * at all times, neceſ- 
farily have ſubſiſted, in every Set, Nation and Lan- 
guage, inviſible, hidden, oppreſſed and ſolitary ; becauſe 
the Kingdom of Gov has always been internal, and con- 
. not to be diſcerned by human eyes, Ac. And 
again evidently ; n.. 13. Hence it follows neceſſarily, that 
indeed { according to the confeſſion of St. Peter) among all 
theſe multitudes, all thoſe are acceptable to Gov, who 
fear him and do Righteouſneſs, and therefore, be every 
where ſows, nouriſhes and preſerves his Myſtical Seed: 
But that, nevertheleſs, no. one who has otherwiſe an bo- 
neſt and upright intention, is to be blamed, if be oe 
his happineſs, in depending on GoD alone, and in, fo = 
ing his only LoRD and Shepherd, Ixs us CHRIST, wwith- 
out naming or conforming himſelf according to the Name, 
Tradition, or Model of any other Per fon whatſoever, &c. 
Colerus likewiſe endeavours to prove him an JIndiffe- 
rentiſt, becauſe Arnoldus, as he informs us, 
the Scriptures. as a rule of life only, and not as a 
ſtandard of Doctrine, diſapproved of all Creeds and 
Confeſſions of Faith, and com 1 — their au- 
thority was too great; rejet the diſtinguiſhing 
names among Chriſtians, and exploded all Churches 


CT) Ubi ſupra. 


(2 5) Coler, Page 
58. 
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(23) See Coler. 
P · 66, 67, 68. 
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ſeveral an dk ; and con 
honour by 


ſequently that his antagoniſts have merited the greateſt 
by defending the Church againſt his attacks. He 
concerning the genius, prejudices, and learning, of Arnol 


oceeds then to give his opinion 
; and obſerves, that his mind 


had a great mixture of good and bad diſpoſitions; that he had an uncommon quickneſs 


under the title of Sefts 1 affirmed, thit uo ſchende of 


Religion was exactly true, or exempt from all error and 
ouilt ; but that all of them have ſo much truth remain- 
[= among them, that the Proſeſſors may be ſaved, 
F they make the proper uſe of it. He diſapproved 
of Polemical Divinity, and condemned all diſputes 
concerning Religion ; and oppoſed all Syſtems, Cate- 
8 
fimple, general, uperficial knowledge of Divinity 
| 1 for falvation. He extenuated the efficacy 
of the outward word of God ; and plainly objected 
againſt Tnfant-Baptiſm. He repreſented the uſe of the 
Lord's Supper as an indifferent point; and imagined 
that there was an extraordinary converſion of men to 
Religion. He denied the reality of a viſible Church, 
He profeſſed _ 


true Church, 


craments, but Charity and the Love of Peace. He af- 
ſerted, that the very worſt defigns, expreſſions, and 
actions of Heretics were to be explained in the moſt 
favourable ſenſe, and that all errors were to be excuſed ; 
and that manifeſt Heretics not to be confuted, 
or even condemned, or banifhed out of the State. And 
he rejected all external obſervances, Worſhips, Cere- 
monies, and Churches. This is the repreſentation, 
. Which Colerus has given us of his Doctrine (24) ; 
who tells us, that we may y ſtile Arnoldus the 
Mare/ſchal de Camp General of all the Indifferentiſts, 
who ever appeared: Rectius Arnoldum Indifferentiſtarum 
onniitm; ques fol vidit unguam, Generalem Campi Ma- 
refchallum <wocemus, licet (25). > 
[N] Maintained ſeveral groſs errors.] We have men- 
tioned in the preceding Note ſeveral of his aſſertions, 
which render'd him very obnoxious to the Orthodox; 
and we ſhall now proceed to what Colerus further ob- 
ferves concerning his opinions. He acknowled 
according to that Author (26), the authority of the Scri 
ture, but weakened the certainty and perfection of it, 
and aſſerted, that we ought to wait for the tus 
or Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, which is of _ 
| A His ſentiments upon this ſubject 
ilt appear from the following paſfages in his * 
ical Hiſtory In the Writings even of the Apoſt 

fays be) we meet ſometimes with Paſſages, which ſeem 
to be doubtful, and might not be fo readily afſented to 


by every one, as 1 Cor. XI. 4. ſeq. And for this very regard 


reaſon, the Primitive Chriſtians wwere to form their judg- 
ment how to underfiand theſe Writings, by the 22 f- 
an of Gop; and thereby to prove all things, as it 
awas commanded them, <vithout exception. 1 Thel. V. 
21. Vid. Hzreſiol. L. I. C. V. 5. 5. f. 49. id. n. 6. 
The Theſſalonians alone were taught by Gob, and fond 
in no need of Apoftalick Epiſtles... .. That Gop alone 
might haue the Honour of it, and wo other Gon but 
Him be made of any thing, c. He endeavoured, fays 
Colerus (27), to render the Canon of the Scripture 
pear rer or even to N it, and 
complained that too great a regard was paid to its au- 
| ty: And he of opinion, ther with ſome 
igher princi le, and the immediate and e 
Revelation of the Spirit, there could have been no 
certain grounds for ſettling the Canon of Scripture, 
becauſe there was no outward teſtimony or command, 
which. was delivered down to the. Chriſtians of that 
"ge for that purpole. Nimirum ita ſenfit Arnoldus, fine 
ſublimiori principio & affiatu Spiritus immediato & ex- 
traordinario non potuiſſe de libris in Canonem Scripture 
referendis alia ratione conſtare, utpote de iro externum 
ad neminem Chriſtianarum illius etatis wel teſtimonium 
vel mandatum perwenerit. This aſſertion of his is ex- 
alot by Godfrey Olearius in the Prolegomena to his 
Obferwationes Sacre in Mattheum (28). With regard 
to the Trinity, Arnoldus affirmed, that the exp 
knowledge of that myſtery is not neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion ; and he objected againſt the Decree of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, and treated the terms of Trinity, Perſon, 
and Ofen, or e with contempt. Be- 
kidgs, he contemned all the of the ancient 


Church in defence of this myſtery, as > Gn 
this pa in his Ecclefiaſtical Hiftary g. The Pri. (29) Part 1. 6 
miti ve iſtians talked in a different fran of 39> S. t 


| wy | | Coler. p. 69. 
the GopRRAD, than they began afterwards to diſcourſe 
of it, from Human Tradition. They knew nothing of 
the words, Wig Perſon, ee, and the like. 
pot calls the ſenſe 2 Church concerning the 42 
ous, infencere, idelatrous (30). He fpeaks oh Ibid. z 
our Saviour in fuch an ambiguous „ makes him . * op 
very moch ſuſpected of Arianiſm (3 1). He wx woe (31) Coler. pap, 
tremely from the Sacraments 3 and ſents 7 70, 71. 
as a mere ceremony. He ſeems evidently to difap- 
from the follow- 


of Infant-Baptiſm, as 12 757 
a (32). Af Bis (32) Part 7. 


paſhge in his Eeclefiaftical Hi 
very entrance in this 72.45 Wete aus) is ſaid by pag. 386. apud 


the Prieſts, to have been guilty of a crying fin, Becauſe Coler. pag. 71, 
be ent: the Font ; * FA #, 2 not 70 * 

the jug „K. they were playing with him: vie 
as 2 Þ t Coronation, they ought to have deferred til 
he had been of riper years. And he expreſly calls Bap- 
tiſm (33), an ancient Cuflom, which wwas retained in 
the fi Century. With reſpect to the Lord's Supper, 
he repreſents it in a very low manner, as 4 mere out- 
ward obſervance, which the more perfe& Chriſtians 
have no occaſion for; and conſiders the uſe of it in 
= bin pen Church as es we ED Nes 

low (34) will give light into his ſenti- ( Coke. 

ments nf, this fab) On thi foundation, they, ( the _—_ 75 
Primitive Chriſtians) as many of them as were perfect, 

Phil. iii. 15. food in no ws exteriour remedies, ſuch as 

evere ordained for the weak, in whom CyrisT, him- 
felf, wwas not yet firmly roated. They,. therefore, laid no 
fri injunctiom on one another to communicate ; neither 

as a means to firengthen their faith, nor in remembrance 

of CHRIsT, nor as an wnion among themſelves, They 

eft every man to his liberty, in this point; becauſe 

they found no direct command for it, either from CRI 


(33) Ibid. pag, 
110. 


ged, or the Apoſtles, who only had admoniſhed them, as often 
p- as they did it (withaut determining the neceſſity or cir- 


cumſtances of it, ) to do it in remembrance of Cur 1sT, 
that, till he himſelf came. For them, therefore, ta 
ow CHRIST was 2 and, according to his promiſe, © 
d manifeſted himſelf, this practice muſt of courſe ceaſe 
the Lord baving taken up [th * 444 (a them. 
And, in fuch, the 7 of the Lamb took place of 


ing bome, has no 
Engliſh word, 
that fully ex preſ- 


pernaiſm continue yet to bear 7 
a 

and think, the Holy Food mt 
their abominations, which is the ready way ta Atheiſm 
Laſtly, he bears this teſtimony. of him ty & 12 
part, am ſirenuouſly for the participation of the 8 
Supper, according to the plain and evident words. of 
CHnIsT, and the example and practices of the Primitive 
Apoftolical Church, in remembrance of him, and for a 
manifeftation of his death; and that, frequently aud of- 
tener than I could ever haue an opportunity of dot 
it in the Church. And here, I would be under 
not alone of the internal and eternal Supper of the Lord; 
but likewiſe of the external participation of the Bread 
27 Wine, ordained by Cu 5 1ST, fever, one the 
ceremony and ſhew, in the decent ſimplicity of t - 

rit of A id. Arnold's Expofation on Rach, — 
going to Church and the Sacrament, &c. p. 34. and 37. 
e hole aft of the Lutheran Sacrament ＋ the Lord's 
Su pper has retained nothing in it that can be called good, 
or that does not give offence or ſcandal, &c. His no- 
tions of the Church were very peculiar ; for he was 
of opinion, that the inviſible Church of thoſe, who 
are commonly conſidered as Heretics, is the only true 
one ; that the Church was improperly called a Mother ; 
| 9 chat 


4A R N 


(e Hifor. Goth. and vivacity, and an admirable talent at Poetry (m). That he had a ſtrong propenſion 


olds defending his paradoxes (7). 


enquires into our Author's character with 


Suid, A. to Enthuſiaſm and Fanaticiſm [9]. and was actuated by a ſpirit of pride an obſtinacy in 
That his prejudices were very numerous [P]. He then 


ing conſiſts in the general knowledge of a multitude of books, and in being able to form 
new books from a variety of others, and to repreſent old errors under new colours, Arnol- 
dus has then a juſt claim to the character of a very learned man. But if true learning con 
fiſts in the ſolid underſtanding of thoſe things, which are uſeful and neceſſary, improved 


by a ſound judgment, and applied to the beſt purpoſes with reſpe& to the good of the 


that all the Eccleſiaſtical folemnities were vain, and 


the publick buildings appointed for worſhip, uſeleſs ; 
and he exploded all the outward profeſſion of a Church. 
Exiſtinat enim ſolam Ecclefiam invifibilem hominum, 
qui vulgo pre hereticis & improbiſimis habiti fuerunt, 
wveram efſe ; perperam Eccleſiam matrem dici ; ſolennia 
Ecchlfraftica vana efſe omnia, ædeſue templorum inutiles 
ac profanas, Eons ar profeſſionem Ecclgſiæ externam ex- 
(33) Coler. page plodit (3 * is opinion concerning Civil Government, 
757 76. is plainly intimated in ſeveral parts of his Writings; 
but Dippelius his Diſciple has declared his ſentiments 
(35) 14em, pag. without any diſguiſe or reſerve (36). Let us hear 
71» 78. what Dr. Cyprianus fays of Arnoldus in this point, 
in his Preface, pag. 18. Sect. 10. Arnoldus, in 
bis Index, has remarked many things to the dif- 
advantage of the Lutheran Magifrag, of whom he 
thought he flood in no need; but of the Magiſtra- 
cy of other Religions be makes no particular remarks 
in his Index. However, in the Hiſtory itſelf, he hard- 
ly ever mentions any Orthodox Ruler, without thinking 
it neceſſary to enumerate his vices, tho be paſſts by 
his virtues and good qualities in filence. He, indeed, en- 
dea vours to conceal his real meaning; but his Diſciple, 
Dippelius, ſpeaks ſo much the plainer : In the Kingdom 
of” Ant (ſays he) 15 are unneceſſary. A 
great Ruler, as a great Ruler, can be no niember of the 
Body of CnrisT, much Teſs a Biſhop of his Church. 
A true Chriſtian, who is freed from the Bondage of 
fin, by the Spirit of Cur15T, is, like his Maſter, Cu Rist, 
exempt from all worldly juriſdifion ; tho not to give 
offence to ſuch as are yet under the law, he does not 

inſiſt on his right. Arnoldus expreſſed himſelf in v 
ſevere terms of marriage. He tells us in Myfer. Soph. 
(37) Pag. 80. (37). Marriage is a brutiſh, worldly and polluted State, 
bud Coler. pag · and conjugal affetion an impure affection. Whoever enters 
78. (ſays he) into the flate of matrimony, bereaves hitnſelf 
of the true union with the heavenly Sophia or Wiſdom, and 
falls into a dangerous and abſurd Apoflacy. But Colerus 
obſerves, that * afterwards corrected his opinion in 
that point, eſpecially when he had married himſelf. 
We may judge in ſome meaſure of his notion con- 
cerning the ſtate of the damned, from ſeveral paſſages 
(33) P. IT. pag. in his Ecclefraftical Hiſtory (38),. which, however, are 
727: apud Coler. conceived in ſuch abſtruſe, out-of the-way terms, that 
F679: many of them are hardly intelligible. They are, never- 
theleſs, reducible to this one ory The reſtoration of 
all things, in the moſt unfathomable ſea of that eter- 
nal love, which is inſeparable from the Being of Goo, 
that Gop may be all in all. See his Hiftory of the 

erg * g? p. 727. | __ 

ICO] That he had a to Enthuſiaſm 
(39) Defatu Pri- and Fanaticiſm.] Werden l kita 4 22 
7-4 6. apud Cs. Enthuſiaſt ; which Colerus fays (40) was the juſt cha- 
ler. p. 86. racter of Arnoldus, fince he made the ſtrongeſt pre- 
(40) Pag. 86. tences to immediate revelation, defended all the chief En- 
thuſiaſts, and was rarer zealous in patronizing the 
cauſe of Quakeriſm ; as we are informed by Dr. Cy- 
_Prianus (41). It is a modern and nugatory doctrine of 
* the Quaker's approved of by Anoldus. If any one 
« (ſays he) queſtions this my aſſertion, I will prove it 
«© more plainly. Arnoldus tells us (P. IT. p. 62.) that not 
«© long fince, a Perſon of quality in E ** going into 
a Quaker's Meeting, with a whip in his hand, with 
< an intent to put the patience of ſome of them to the 
« trial, was ſo powerfully inſpired that he immediately 
_ «© adhered to their confeſſion :” and then adds in the 
in: This auas one of the wonderful inligtnings and 
«« ſecret ways of Gop. What then is plainer than that 


647) See Coler. 
pag. 86, 87. 


% Arnoldus declares Quakeriſm to be the true Religion? 
* Gop leads no man to a falſe Religion: When it 
«« pleaſes Gop to lead any man, by the hidden ways 
of his Providence to any Religion, it is to the true 
Religion. But (ſays Arnold) this man was led by the 
immediate inſpiration of Gop to embrace Quakeriſm, 


Vor, II. 


perſon 


* and conſequent!y, according to him, the Quaker's Re- 
< ligion is the true religion; &c.” He was likewiſe ex- 


329 


| {n) Idem, pat · e 
regard to learning, and remarks, that if learn- ““. 


tremely fond of myſtical Divinity, which he wrote an 


Hiſtory of ; and he tells us with regard to Taulerus, the 
great leader of the myſtical Divines, that © a foul, 
* which is devoted to God, will find in one Page of 
*© a Book written by a perſon taught by God, more 
*© Divine light, life, counſel, comfort. and peace, than in 
«« ten Poſtils in folio, with which and with other Fables 
* of that kind the itching ears of people are filled, 
* and in which they ſpend their time to no manner of 
«« purpoſe.” Jam manifeſium eft Dei avidam mentem 
in una libri hujuſmodi Theodida#i pagina plus divine 
lucis, vitæ, confilii, ſalatii, & pacis imvenire, quam vel 
in decem Poſtillis in Po quibus, ali-ſgur fabulis aures 
prurientes implent, & horas temere & inutiliter conſu- 


mere querunt (42). With regard to his Fanaticiſm, (42) His. Per. 


Colerus tells us (43), that all his Writings' and Con- 
duct afford the 


M. cap. 8. p. 


ngeſt proofs al it ; eſpecially the Cl. fr 61. 


little regard, which he E to Scripture and the Sa- (43) Pag. 87, 
a 


craments; which, ſays 
and eſſence of Fanaticiſm. He ſuppoſes, that Arnol- 
dus's propenſion to that and to Enthuſiaſm aroſe partly 
from bis ſtrong and exorbitant imagination, and part! 
from his melancholy temper, not to infiſt upon the 
concurrence of the Devil in ſtrengthening his natural 
diſpoſition to them. Cauſam ſi guæras utriuſque mali, 
huc advocanda «ft partim wehementior & exorbitans 
imaginatio, partim vero ipſa melancholia, ne quid de 
infernalis genii efficacia addam. | men 
LP] That his prejudices were very numerous.) Co- 
lerus tells us (44), that his firſt and grand prejudice 
was, that a Chriſtian ought to leave all Sects and 
Communions of Religion, and the outward profeſſion 
of Faith; that all the ſects are in a dangerous ſtate, 
and that no pious perſon can ſafely join with them. The 
reſt of his prejudices may be ſeen in the Preface to his 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory ; wherein he preſſes men to aban- 
don the preſent corrupt Churches, to depend upon im- 
mediate inſpiration for the underſtanding of Scripture ; 
to wait for the renovation of all creatures; and to 
reject the modern Babel-Schemes of Divinity, which 
do not at all agree in defining what hereſy is, which 


t Author, is the very genius 88. 


(44) Sect. 3. pag. 
go, gh | 


conſiſts not in the underſtanding but in the will (45). (45) Idem, pag, 
Colerus likewiſe remarks (46), that he was no great 9* 935 94 


friend to the Reformation by Luther, fince he declar- 


(46) Idem, pag» 


ed his. opinion, that there was no occaſion for ſo? 


vehement a conteſt as was raiſed by him, ſince the 
parties did not differ in fundamentals, but only in 
indifferent points, as ceremonies and traditions, which 
they contended about ſo furiouſly, to the neglect of all 
peaceable methods, which might have put an end 
to that great variety of Sects now in the world. This 
obſervation of Colerus is founded upon. the following 
paſſage in Arnoldus's Hiftor. & Deſcripr. Thealog. My- 
flic. (47). Cum D. Je. Eckinus eandem ob cauſam, 
Lutherus Taulerum laudaviſſet , eumque citaſſet, 

damnare aut reprobare wvellet, tanto affettu alii 
& in primis celeberrimus ille myſticus (inter Romano- 
Catholicos) Ludevicus Blayſius, Tauleri authoritatem vin- 
dicaverunt, ut ab eo tempore nullus de co dubitaverit. 
Sicque partes controvertentes quaad fundamentum unanj- 
mes erant, & 


concordes & pacifici manere ent, fi modo alius 

um in 3 Ee & traditionibus toler6ſſtt, 
nec tot in Chriftiano orbe ſedtas, & proprias ecc figs 
dificaviſſet : that is, When Dr. = Eckius, 
„ merely upon the account that L had' com- 
* mended and quoted Taulerus, attempted” to reject 
* and condemn him, other Writers, and eſpecially 
„ Lewis Bloyſius, a celebrated myſtical Divine 

the Roman Catholicks, undertook the defence o 
* Taulerus's Authority with ſo much vigour, In 

Oooo 


(47) Cap. 12. p. 
209. U 4+ apud. 
Coker. 5. e. 


i veram pacem ſectari affetaſſent, in 
efſentiali evangelii & ſenſus Feſu Chriſti | 


\ 
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18 
+) Idcm, pag traces of this kind of learning i 


e 


(490) dem, pag. 


(50) Idem, pag · 


651 Idem, A 
102, 103, 104» 


ARN 


— 


who 


little ſkilled in the learned Lan 
number of books, moſt of the 
in which he gives an 


*« has remained unconteſted ever. fince. And thus 
« the contending parties were a with reſpe& to 
4% the foundation itſelf ; and if they had choſen to 
« follow a true ſpirit of peace, they might have con- 
«« tinued upon good terms, being of the ſame mind 
nas to the eſſential foundation of the Goſpel and Doc- 
* trine of Jeſus Chriſt, provided they had but tole- 
c rated each other in indifferent points, as ceremo- 
« nies and traditions. By which means might 
have prevented ſuch a variety of Sects and diſtinct 
Churches in the only wor wot 9 * 
verts with ſeverity upon this ; 
tells us that 45% abſurd W of 1 * whom 
we might be confident knew nothing of the Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, nor the firſt principles of ſound 
Divinity. Dneppfimum profecto præjudicium hominis, 
m jurares, nec Hiftorisz Reformationis, nec ſane 
14 „ principia cognita habuiſſe. 
he was very little filled in the learned 
N Philoſaphy and Hiſtory } Colerus affirms 
(48), t he was but a very indifferent maſter of the 
in tongue, which is the common language amon 
Men of Letters; tho while he was under the care o 
Schurtzfleiſch, he wrote in that tongue with elegance 
mu og „as appears from his Diſſertations pub- 
liſh'd while he was, at the Univerſity. He imagines 
therefore, that he afterwards neglected that language, 
upon the ſame notion perhaps, which Thomafius ad- 
, that it was language of Antichriſt, His 
other works in Latin are very remote from the genius 
of that ton With regard to Greek, he was 
almoſt entin acquainted with it; as is evident 
from his rand ation of a fragment of Theodorus con- 
cerning the Hereſy of the Valentinians, which he 
fubjoined to bis Becigfaſtical Hiftory, and which was 
criticized by an anonymous Author, who detected 
above an hundred errors in it, and obſerved that he 
had frequently chan the maſculine for the ſcœmi - 
nine, and miſtook the ſenſe of the Greek words. He 
Was likewiſe cenſured on that account by Elias Veiel, 
a Divine of Ulm, who publiſhed a — againſt him 
in the year 1701, in 4to (49). Colerus tells us, that 
it does not appear, that he was at all converſant in the 
Hebrew or any other of the Oriental Tongues; but that 
he was i r t in Philoſophy, . Nr 
variety of egregious miſtakes (50). Nay he 
ſo far as to aflure us, that with to Hiſtory Ar- 
noldus, notwithſtanding the opinion of the world con- 
cerning his abilities in that reſpect, knew the leaſt 
of all mankind ; Sed hiftoriarum tamen, inquis, appri- 
ane peritus fuit : immo werd mortalium omnium, meo 
2 judicu, ignariſimus. He tells us, that it would 
be an infinite labour to give a detail of his miſtakes 
in point of Hiſtory; Which taſk had been already 
undertaken by ſeveral Authors, whom he mentions. 
He obſerves likewiſe, that Arnoldus frequently quotes 
Books, which are not to be found in nature. Id 
autem lepidum e, quod Arnoldus feepe libros excitat te- 
frimonii cauſa, quos fruſtra in rerum natura requiras (51). 
IX] dn which he grves an account of the doftrines and 
manners of the Chriſtians of the ' firſt Ages of Chriſftiani- 
ty, and frequently animadverts upon Dr. Caves Primi- 
tive Chriſtianity.] It is intitled Erfte Liebe &c. i. e. 
Primitive Lowe, or, A true Image of the primitive 
Chriſtians. The third Edition is 2 by the 
addition of marginal references, and the Author's de- 


; treats of the 
Duties obſerved by the primitive Chriſtians towards 
God; the ſecond of their public and private manner of 
worlhip ; the third of the Cuſtoms and the Duties pratis'd 
by them towards others of the ſame Religion ; the fourth 


poſſeſſed of itz, and that of others; we ſhall be at a loſs to find many 
his Writings (o). He afferts likewiſe, that he was very 
Philoſophy; and Hiſtory [ 2]. 


He wrote 905 


cat 
in the German tongue. In 1700 he publiſhed a 7 
| account of the doctrines and manners of the Chriſtians from the 
ages of Chriſtianity, and frequently animadverts . 
[R]. But his grand performance was his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory [S], which 


n Dr: Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity 
him 
to 


of the Cuſtoms and Duties practiſed towards each other; 
the fifth of their Behaviour towards the wicked and pro- 
fane ; the ſixth of their private and domeſtick Life ; 
the ſeventh of their Graces and miraculous Gifts ; 


and the eighth of the Degeneracy of Chriſtianity (52). (52) Idem, pag, 
Dr. 109, 110. 


Arnoldus tells us, that he was induced by reading 
Cave's 3 mags Chriſtianity, or the 3 of the 
ancient Chriftians in the es of the Goſpel, 

liſh'd in . at Pee 15 692, Th 5 
treat that ſubje&t in a more extenſive and accurate 
manner; and he urges fome objections againſt the 
Doctor's performance, which are as follow : Having 
(ſays he) diligently peruſed this work of Dr. Caves, 
1 found ſeveral things in it, which certainly require a 
more narrow examination. . . . . In general he aferibes 
many things to the primitive Chriftianity, <which were 
the fruits of a fecret corruption already flealing in upon 
the Chriſtian Religion, to which be avas, without doubt, 
miſled by the follewing and other the like prejudices. 
1. Becauſe he took it for granted that the ſtate of the 
preſent Church, eſpecially of the Engliſh Church, a 
reſemblance to the Primitive Apoſtolical Church. 2. Be- 
cauſe he had conceived a very wrong idea of the late of the 
Church in the time of Conflantine the Great. He ima- 
gines the Church was at that time, after the perſecu- 
A in a flouriſhing 75 ; Joes therefore draws the moſt 
of his arguments from t Century. He approves 
nay admires, the — and pt wh which 
was then introduced in coftly building of Churches, 
Lordly Titles of Biſhops, numerous ceremonies He.. 
Beſides this, there ſeem to be ſeveral other things which 
Dr. Cave relates as belonging to Primitive Cbriſtiani- 
ty, which require ſome animadverſfions. Many things 
are in which manifeftly partake of ſuperſtition, 
= „ and an abuſe of Religion 3 and, on the 
other hand, many uſeful and neceſſary things, which ap- 
pertain to Primitive Chriftiamty, are wanting. He 
feldom or never brings any Lg his evidences from the 
Word of God, in the New Teftament, excepting where 
the matter in queſtion is ſome external ordinance. Se- 
weral of the moſt material points of Primitive Chriſtia- 
nity he has either wwhally omitted, or elſe only juſt bint- 
ed at them, and for the reſt referred to certain æurit- 
ings of bis countrymen, which are rarely to be met with 
( fe. in Germany.) And thus leaves his readers E 
pecially foreigners} in the dark. Not to mention, that 
in things he ſets afide the internal real ęſſence 
of Religion, and only ſeeks to eflabliſh the opinions and 
ceremanmes of his own Church, as Beveridge and others 
have done before him. . I do not (continues Ar- 
noldus) /ay this to depreciate the honour due to this em- 
cellent man ; but only out of @ pure love to truth, 
Que magis amica eſſe debet. Neither will nor. car 
I pretend to have hit the mark in all things. Many 


things Taue, to this ſubject are yet unknown to me, and 


many 1 but known in part; but what enquiries 7 
have been able to make, I have to 2 
communicated. Another Author forms a very different 


judgment of this Book of Arnoldus. Ve find (ſays he) 


in this wwark an excellent Apparatus of extraordinary 
inſtauces of the piety, devotion and orthadoxy of the Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, which may be of excellent uſe in He- 
milies and otheraviſe. This work may likewiſe be re- 
garded as a proper intraduct iam to an Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 


ftory, and reading of the Fathers, Not to mention the 


principal aim of it, which 4 rightly to form our wills 


and manners, and to ena , ws 10 1 a 

rude ment of practices of the modern Church. | 
7 55 But his grand performance was his Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiftary. ] It is intitled Unpartheiiſche Kirchen- und 


Ketzer Hiſtarie von Anfang des Neuen Teftaments, bis 
2 . es i.e. * An impartial Hiſtory of the 


Church and of Hereticks, from the beginning af 


„ the New Teſtament, to the year 1688.” It was 
printed at Francfort, in fol.: 699 and 1 700, and in Low- 
utch at Amſterdam in 1701. It has fince been re- 
printed three times, with the Supplements, Emenda- 
tions, 


# The two laſt 
editions, which 


are ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt cor- 


Franclefort 1729, 


ARN 


* 


to the reſentments of the Divines: In 1501 he 
relation to the public worſhip of God, and the receiving of the Lord's Supper (p). 


k , 7 


l ; in 
four volumes in 4, à very large paper and ſmall 
A The ſubject of it is very extenſive ; but the 
three laſt parts of it are much ampler than the firſt 
(53) ; for it confiſts of four parts. The firſt 
contains fifteen Books, which include a hott Hi 
of fifteen Centuries. The ſecond which is m 
more copious, contains the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
Books ; the former of which repreſents the Ecclefiaſti- 


(53) Idem, Pag. cal Hiſtory of the fixteenth Century in the following 


chapters. 1, Of the German Emperors and Popes of 
Rome. 2. Of the religious Wars and other events 
of that kind in that age. 3. Of the War of Smal- 
cald. 4. Of the other Wars of the Proteſtants agai 
the Emperor, and among themſelves, and alſo of 
one or two ous Pacifications. 5. Of the ſtate 
of the Papacy before Luther, and of the Inſtruments 
and Authors of the Reformation, and particularly of 
Luther. 6. Of the manner, deſign, and other cir- 
cumſtances relating to the Reformation, 7. Of the 
other circumſtances of times and places. 8, Of the 
Impediments of the Reformation, eſpecially perſecu- 
tions and apoſtaſies. 9. Of the ſtate of the Lutheran 
Church within itſelf. 10. Of the ſcholaſtic and ec- 
cleſiaſtical Affairs of the Lutherans, - 11. Of the Man- 
ner of catechizing, Sermons, and publick Worſhip of 
God among the Lutherans. 12. Of the ical 
Diſcipline, Rights, and Ceremonies. 13. Of 

tions in fince the Reformation. 14. Of 
State and Lives of the Miniſters of the Church in par- 
ticular. 15. Of the other Corruptions of the Dollar, 
of the Church. 16. Of the Corruptions among the 
Hearers, as well the Civil Magiſtrates as the Sub- 
jets. 17. Of Councils. 18. Of the Creeds and Con- 
ſeſſions of Faith, eſpecially among the Lutherans. 


19. Of the other Sects of Chriſtians, and the ſtate of 


„and firſt in general of Enthuſiaſts, and particu- 
larly Caroloftadius. 20. Of the Swencſeldian Contro- 
verſies. 21. Of the Anabaptiſts. 22. Of Theophra- 
tus Paracelſus, Poſtellus, Puccius, Ochinus, Agrippa, 
Staupitius, Guttelius, Vergerius, B. Rhenanus, R. 
Agricola, Eraſmus, Caſtellio, Jerom Cardan, as they 
were all of them Indifferentiſts. 23. Of the divine 
Prophecies, Dreams, Viſions, &c. of Hilten, Meller- 
fad, Weller, Kc. 24. Of the Diſputes of the Lu- 
therans among themſelves, and firſt of that of Oſian- 
der and Stancarus. 25. Of the Antinomians. 26. 
Of thoſe, who embraced the Interim, and the main- 
tainers of indifferent points. 27. Of the followers of 
Major. 28. Of the Synergiſts. 29. Of the follow- 
ers of Flacius. 30. Of Samuel Huber and ſome 
others. 31. Of thoſe who are called the Reformed. 

2. Of thoſe, who are called Calviniſts,' 33. Of the 
inians. 34. Of the other Sects of Papiſts, Greeks, 


publiſhed an Apology for himſelf with 


Cornhirt, Coolhaeſen, Kerbert, Stuart, Euſebius Meif- 
ner, Torrentius, Weitſius, Boreel, &c. 7. Of If. Pei- 
rerius, the Pre-Adamites, and the Illuminated. 8. Of 
Helmont, Browne, Campanella, &c. 9. Of J. A. 
Werdenhagen, Franckenberg, and Tſcheſch. 10. Of 
— Bannier, Phil. Zeigler, Friedeborn, Gifftheil, 
ogeria, Lohman, and Teting. 11. Of Peter Mo- 
ritz, Kozak, Reger, and other Adepts. 12. Of 
Rathman, Weida, Neuwald, and Nicholas. . 13. Of 
A. Fuhrman, A. Held, Potinius, Betkius, How 
and Seidenbecher. 14. Of Stenger and Amer 
15. Of J. Laubenius, Th. Tant, Raſelius, Fr. Breck- 
ling, Blockius, Richter, Granendorf, Barthut, &c. 
16, Of Anthoinette Bourignon, Peter Poiret, &c. 
17. Of the Quietiſts. 18. Of Franc. Joſeph Borrhi, 
the Followers of Pajon, the Conſtientiarians, the new 
Manicheans, &c. 19. Of Quirinus Kuhlman. 20. 
Of the extraordinary events of this -age in general. 
21. Of the Revolutions till the year 1620. 22. Con- 
tinuation of the ſame till 1630. 23. Continuation of 
them till 1640. 24. Continuation of them till the 
end of that Century, and particularly of the Prophe- 
cies of Nic. Drabitius. 25. Of the Jo. Kothius, & 
Ulſtadius. 26. Of the Vikons of Joachim Greuli- 
chius. 27. Of the Revelations of Anne Vetteria. 
Then follows the fourth part, which contains two 
Sections: © Set. 1. Of ſeveral fi ts of the anci- 
ent Hereſies. Sect. 2. Of Supplements to the Eccle- 
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ſiaſtical Hiſtory of the 16th Century. We meet here 


with ſeveral pieces, which were never publiſhed be- 
particularly An Hiftorical Relation concerning Fohn 
Frederic the | Eleftor, Maurice, and Auguſtus frum the 
MS. of Ra . Seat. 3. contains ſeveral pieces 
of the ſame kind. We find here the Hiſtory of Zea- 
man. To theſe are ſubjoined ſeveral Additions, a- 


mong which is an Anfwer to the Witt Diſputa- 
tion concerning Arnoldus's Errors in Hiſtory &c. with 


a Letter of Peterſen. Arnoldus mentions the 0 
of his writing this Hiſtory in the following paſſage : 
(ſc. after having publiſhed his True Image 
of the Primitive Chriſtians) ſeveral other: s of 
hiftorical truth would admit of no denial, till I engaged 
in the preſent undertaking of A and © 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; and this they thought the more nece/- 
ſary, as, in the aforementioned 
the image of a true Chriftian 3 but, for want of time 
and room,” had left the: anti-type, or character of a falſe 
depraved Chriftian, in fome meaſure, unfanſped and im- 
perfect. I ul bowever not baue been perſuaded to 
engage in fo large an undertaking, as it bad tber 
pleaſed God to dire my mind more and more from fuch 
a diverſity of thoughts, ie the only neceſſary one, had 
not the chief materials, which 1 bad been collecting for 


treatiſe I had, indeed, given 


mam years before, lain ready before me. This chiefly 


Jews, &c. Book xvii. C. 1. Of the outward. ſtate of induced me to ſue this work, and; to the utmoſt of 
Chriſtians, and particularly of the Wars raiſed on ac- my power, ts bring it to on at my leifure hours; 
count of Religion. 2. Of Perſecutions on account of that theſe things might be illuſtrated, in their proper 


Religion. 3. Of the ſeveral perſons, who changed 
their Religion, „ Beſoldus, Hunnius, Ber- 
tius, Scioppius, Lipſius, Wowerius, Holſtenius, Lam- 
becius, Kircher, Nihufius, Frommius, &c. 4. Of the 
Conſerences and Synods at Ratiſbon, Leipſic, &c. 
5. Of the State of the Lutherans of that Age in ge- 
neral. 6. Of cheir Conteſts among themſelves. 7. Of 
the ſtate of the Reformed. in that Age. 8. Of the 
Arminians. 9. Of the other Schiſms. and - Diviſions 
among the 10. Of the Cartefians and 
Cocceians. 11. Of the Syncretiſts. 1. Of the A- 
nabaptiſts. 13. Of the Socinians. 14. Of the Pa- 
piſts, Janſeniſts, Followers of Father Arnaud, &c. 
15. the Religion of the Greeks, the Nations con- 
verted, and the State of the Jews. 16. Of the Athe- 
iſts, Naturaliſts, Deiſts, and Latitudinarians. 17. 
Of thoſe called Enthuſiaſts, and particularly of Val. 
Weigelius. 18. Of the Roſæcrucians. 19. Of Ja- 
cob Behmen. 20. Of the . 21. Of t 
Followers of Labadee. The third and fourth parts 
are a continuation of the ſame work. Part ii. C. 1. 
Of Giles Guthman, Lautenſack, Barth, Solei, &c. 
2. Of H. Cunrade, Juli r, and Matth. Weier. 
3. Of Paul Kaim. 4. Eſ. Stiefelius, and Ez. 
Meth, 5. Of Nag be and Felgenhaver. 6. Of 
IPA 3 


gn, 
As for my method, I have thounht it moſt conducive to 
my main end, in the Hiſtory of each Century (excepting 
the two laſt, by reaſon of the number and diſparity of 
them) to introduce firft of all upon the ftage all 'thoſe 
Authors, Teachers and Perſons themſebues, from ⁊ubom 
1 have chiefly borrowed my intelligence, and by au. 
theſe Comedies or Tragedies which follow were, as 1 
may /ay, put in ation, that a knowledge of them may 
give the neceſſary life to all that follows. © I next ſhew 
the actions themſebves, fo as they ſubſift in the con- 
mical or church-rites, ceremoniesg ' ordinances, and the 
le external and internal ' condition and fate of the 
Church, according to its encreaſe and decreaſe, perſecu- 
tion or tranquillity, difireſſed or flouriſhing ftate. 1 
then proceed to the Synods, Councils, and other rran/- 
actions which have had amy connection with the for. 
0 


) Idem, pag 
113. 
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ſame year he publiſhed at Hall the Liver of the Faithful, in which he gives a particular 
account of Luther, Arndt, and others [T]. The year following he wrote his  Gottliche 
Liebes-Puncken, &c. i. e. Divine Sparks of Love, proceeding from the great Fire of 


« the Love of God in Jeſus Chriſt,” printed at Francfort in 12mo, which is a 


myſtical or 


devotional piece inverſe 915 The ſame year he publiſhed his defence of Clemens Roma- 


nus's Recognitions [ U]. 


 Geheimmiſs des Gottlichen Sophia, Sc. otherwiſe entitled, 


Sophia, oder Gebeimniſ der Gottlichen Meigſbeit. i. e. Sophia, or, the Myſtery of 


« Godly Wiſdom,” was printed at 4 in 8vo. 1700, and at Amſterdam in Low- 


Dutch in 1702. 


This Work has been long 
book he endeavours to prove, that the Book of 


out of t. In the ſecond Cha 


(-) Item, p. 174. Sirach are parts of canonical Scripture (7). In 1702 he” publiſhed his Hiſtory of Myſtical 
Divinity J. And the ſame year he wrote a Treatiſe concerning the celibacy and mar- 


ried ſtate of the primitive Chriſtians XJ. We ſhall give a ( 


and Account of 


the reſt of his writings and tranſlations in the note [ T.]. Colerus tells us, that ſome of his 


of Religion, with the controverſies, <vbich hae there- 


non enſued, together "with the aubole Hiſtory Here- 


ticks. And, laſtly, I have not omitted an account of 


the ftate and conduct of thoſe ſecular Rulers, ' who have 
had any toncern in affairs of the Church, and like- 
<wiſe of thoſe of other more remote Nations amd Sets, as 
Fews, Heathens, Turks, Qc. <vho are not reckoned in 
the external Communion of the Church, as far as they 
can give any light to Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and the en- 
tire harmony and connected paralleliſm of it, with re- 
a to times, places and the like. Ibid. 5. XI and 
XII. This work of his alarmed the Divines extreme- 
ly, who immedi publiſhed a prodigious number 
of Books and Pamphlets in anſwer to it. Colerus in 
his fifth Section has given an account of the princi- 
1 of them, which would be too tedious to inſert 
Arnoldus at firſt ſeemed to treat his adverſa- 

ries with con and applied to them only as it 
were occaſi ; but afterwards he publiſhed a for- 
mal deſence of himſelf at Francfort in 1703-4, and 
1716, intitled, Supplementa, Nluſtratiomes, und Emen- 
 Hationes æur Verbeſſerung. i. e. $ 
% luftrations, Emendations for the improvement 
of the Reclefiaſtical Hiſtory, &c.” This work is 
out of print ſeparate, but is reprinted and added to 


the latter editions of the Feelefiaftical. Hiftory. There 


are ſeveral new 


\ 


more efpecially diſcovered, by the weakneſs of his rea- 


his time to more advantage otherwiſe. \ In 17 


pieces \inſerted in this work, as par- 
ticularly Theophraſftia, ' Valemtiniana, ſeveral Letters 
never "publiſhed before, the Life of ohn Labba- 
die, c. There are likewiſe ſubjoined, Fuft Remarks 
upon the Controverſies which have ariſen concerning Arnol- 
Au, Hiſtory of the Church and Hereticks. And likewiſe 
A Confederation of Zacharias Gotz's Animadverſions 
— — of the Church and Hereticks, l 


is ſewn, that be bas but curſorily read over the whole 
abort, and therefore has akuays miſſed his aim, and 


ſhot in the dark": and that he bas every where ſbewn 
not only his partiality and want of reading; but ba, 
foning, \that he is no competent judge of the 'Hiftory of the 
Church and Heretics, and 2 bad done much 
better to have left that taſk to others, and have employed 
he pub- 
liſhed at Francfort a Defence of his Hiſtory in- 
titted Arnoldi Hiftoriſch-Theologiſche Betrachtungen merk- 
wuurdiger Wahrheiten, &c. i. e. Arnold's Hiſtorical 
and Theological Ofervations on ſome -memorable 
Truths, &c.” This work is now ſo ſcarce, that 


it is not to be had for any price. We have however 


been ſo fortunate as to procure a copy of it, which 


ts 
* 


gives us a very different idea of Arnoldus from what 
Colerus would have his readers conceive of him. It 


{55) Coler. Sect. 
&+» page 112. 


is divided into five parts; to theſe the Author had ad- 
ded a VIch and a VIIch, which were found after his 
death, among his papers in manuſcript, and which 
(ſays the Author of his Life in High-German) will be 
made uſe of upon another occafion. | 

7 In which he gives a particular account of Luther, 
Arn and others.) It is intitled, Leben der Glaubigen, 
Sc. ite.“ The Lives of the Faithful, in the two 
** laſt Centuries,” Halle, 1718, and 1732. He gives 
an account in the piece of the Helvetian Hermit Ni- 
cholas, John a Cruce, Therefia, Peter de Alcantara, 
Catharine of Genoa, Angela of Foligni, John Franc. 


de Chantal, Francis Sales, Luther, Arndt, John Jane- 


way, Joſeph Allen, Theodore 3 Brakel, 


ohn Bunyan, 
Theodore Untereyck, John James F f 


Rh obs 


wt ſatis mirari nequeam, 


ents, . 


„ dern 


Thamſſen, George Freſen, Cl. Brouſſon, & (55). 
[U] His Defence of Clemens  Romanits's Eg. 
tions.) It was publiſhed in a Preface to them, at Ber- 
lin, in 8yo. 1702. and intitled, Des heiligen Clementis 
Hiftorie, c. i. e. The Hiſtory of St. Clement, or, 
The Travels and Diſcourſe of St. Peter, the Apoſtle. He 
tranſlated likewiſe all the other Works of that Father, 
and publiſhed them at Lunenburg in 1695. Chriſtian 
Thomaſius obſerves, that. theſe Rec ions of Cle- 
mens are full of ſo many Fables, Abſurdities, and Im- 
pieties, that he could not but wonder, that Arnoldus 
could poſſibly recommend in ſo ſerious a manner the 
German tranſlation of them. Certe Libri Recognitionum 
Clementis tot fabulis, ineptiis & impietatibus repleti funt, 
| | rations Armoldus earum 
verfionem Germanicam tam ſerio commendare potuerit (36). 
WY His Hiftory of myſtital Diwinity.] It was pub- 
liſhed at F in 8vo.-17043. and intitled, Hi/to- 
ria & Deſeriptio Theologiz myſtic ſeu Theoſephiz ar- 
cane & reconditer, itemque veterum & noverum Myſte- 
ricorum. i. e. The Hiſtory and Deſcription of my- 
«« ſtical Divinity, or the ſecret and e knowledge 
„ of God, with an account of the ancient and mo- 
Myſtical Divines.“ He tells us in a paſſage 
quoted by Colerus (57) that it is undeniable, that it is 
owing firſt” and princi to the influence of God's 
Grace, and next to that in to Myſtical Divi- 
' nity, if one or two ſave their fouls, and at- 
tain to the Divine Wiſdom, and their own i 


tio imo gratiæ Dei regimini, 


| Mgque 

demptionem five ſakvationem perveniat. The Jeſuits of 
Trevoux have given an Extract of this Book in their 
Memoirs ; but they were miſtaken in affirming, that 
the Author had formerly profeſſed the Roman Catholic 


State of the Primitive Chriſtians.) It was printed at 
Francfort, 8vo. and intitled, Eheliches und unvereblichtes 
Leben der erſten Chriften : i. e. The Celibacy and 
married State of the Primitive Chriſtians, taken from 
their own Teſtimonies and Examples.” The ſecond 
Edition with additions, 1732. e .is of opinion, 
that marriage is merely . by God, and that 
it is a ſad monument of the fall and corruption of 
our firſt Parents. Omnia vero contaminantur peſtilenti 
ſententid, matrimonium omne ſaltem tolerari d Deo, tri/- 
tiſfimumque efſe lapſus & corruptionis protoplaſtorum mo- 
1 7 ge 0 * and t of the oft of 
: ea Catalogue and accoun reſt a 

his Writings and Tranſlations in the Note.) 1. De Fratrum 
& Sororum appellatione ſchediaſma, &c. i. e. A Diſ- 
«« ſertation concerning the appellation of brothers and 
„ ſiſters.” II. Hiftoria Cognationis Spiritualis inter 
Chriſtianos receptæ. i. e. An account of the ſpiri- 
* tual relation, received among Chriſtians.” Printed 
1702 in 8vo. Reprinted 1703. III. Confiia und re- 
ſu gemein gemacht won G. Arnold. 1. e. Coun- 

« {els and Anſwers publiſhed by G. Arnold,” printed at 
Francfort in 8vo. It is ſuppoſed that he was only 
the Editor and not the Author of the Book, which was 
aſcribed to. Joanna Eleonora Peterſenia. The 1 and 2d 
of it contain ſacred Meditations, Prayers, and 
rules for a Chriſtian Life. The 3d part contains let- 
ters upon aſcetical ſubjects, with ſeveral devout Poems. 


In 


pter of this 
iſdom, and that of Jeſus the ſon of 


(56) See Coler, 
pag. 113. 


(57) Sect. 1m 
pag. 1 


2 (58). | * 64 (88) See Feur- 
[ ] A Treatiſe concerning the Celibacy and married 14! Literaire, for 


May and June 


1714. p. 234+ 


(59) Coler. page 


115. 


(60) Co 
116, 11 


(1) Id 
113. 


(62) 1 
121. 


(60) Coler. pat 
116, 117. 


(br) Idem, pag. 
113. 


(62) Igem, pag. 
121. 
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performances are to be commended for the pains, which he has taken in collecting and 


” ; ng 
comparing a great variety of arguments and opinions, and furniſhing the publick with 
ſeveral curious paſſages and fragments, but that we ought to be 2 


very cautious in truſting 


him, whenever his own hypotheſes come in queſtion. That he has introduced a great 
many excellent obſervations of the higheſt advantage to a religious life, tho' he has fre- 


quently taken them from Authors of no great credit, and inſerted ſeveral myſtical ex- 


reſſions, which are abſolutely im nent and unintelligible, 
A perlen, 


of his are full of fables and 


That ſome other works 


tions, which his prejudices raſnly led him into. In 
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ſhort that moſt of his Books are ſtrongly tinctured with fanaticiſm (). Aſter having faid (+) idem, pag, 
ſo much of Arnoldus chiefly from the writings of his profeſſed. enemy, it will but be 30. 
common juſtice to add a word or two from one, who is very well known in the Re- 


publick of Letters, and ſeems to be more his friend, I mean the late learned and famous 
Chriſtian Thomaſius L. L. Prof. at the Univerſity 


Counſellor to the King of Pruſſia, who himſelf was known to have had a 
ledge of thoſe matters, and was particularly famed for his candour a 


of Halle in Saxony, and Privy- 


rfect know- 
im rtiality. 


This Gentleman, tho? he profeſſes to differ from him in many particulars, and allows that 


In pag. 328, that Paſſage of St. Paul, wherein he enjoins 
the women not to aſſume the office of teaching in the 
Church, is explained only of men, who are e kminate 
(60). IV. Geiftliche Geſtalt eines Evangeliſchen Lehrers. 
i. e. The ſpiritual image of an Evangelical Preacher, 
« according to the notion and example of the Pri- 
«© mitive'Chriftians, in which every Article of the 
Office of a Preacher, is diſcuſſed and examined into.” 
Printed at Halle in 8vo. 1704. Reprinted, with the 
addition of a ſecond Part. Leipfick, 1723. V. Evan- 
be Botſchafft der Herrligheit Gottes in Chriſto Feſu; 
4 * — Meſlage of the Glory 9 
« Jzsus CnRIs , or A ſhort Expoſition of the Goſ- 
« pels, with ſome remarks upon the Pſalms of David. 
The fourth Edition, with the addition of marginal 
references, and an Index. Leipfich, 1727. at Francfort 
in 4to. 1706. In the Preface he recommends allego- 
rical explications of the Scriptures, which he was ex- 
tremely fond of. This Book contains his ſermons 
at Werben, and his farewell Sermon to his 
Auditors at Altſted; with a Paraphraſe upon the Pfalms, 
and an application of them (61). VI. He tranſlated 
Madam Guion's myſtical Works. into High- Dutch, and 
publiſhed them with a new Preface, at Francfort in 
120 1706. VII. Vabres Chriftenthum des Alten Tefta- 
ments 3 i. e. The true Chriſtianity of the Old Teſ- 
<< tament,” taken from ſeveral paſſages of the firſt 
Book of Mo/es, with a Continuation of h his Confilia & 
Reſponſa, at Francfort 1907 in 4to. VIII. He tran- 
ſlated into High-Dutch Dr. Peter Allix's Judgment F4 
the ancient Fewiſh Church againſt the Unitarians in t 
Controver /y upon the Holy Trinity and the Divinity of our 
bleſſed Saviour. This Tranſlation was publiſhed at 
Berlin, with a new Preface, 1707 in 4to. and reprinted 
in.1709, IX. Abwege oder Irrungen guttwilliger und 
frommer Menſchen, ec. i. e. Backſlidings, errors, and 
« temptations of well-minded, upright men,” Francfort 
in 4to. 1708. X.  Abildung des inwendigen Chriflen- 
thums &c. i. e. A deſcription of internal Chriſtia- 


* nity,” taken from the Teſtimonies, and Examples 


of the Primitive Chriftians, Francfort 1709 in 4to. Re- 
printed, Leipſick, 1723. XI. He wrote likewiſe an- 
other piece upon the ſame ſubject, under the title of 
Experimental Divinity, being a compleat Syſtem of Di- 
vinity, Francfort, 1714 (62). - XII. He tranſlated Ma- 
carius s Homilies into High-Dutch, to which he added 
a Diſſertation concerning | the. Uſe and Abuſe F ill Ex- 
amples ; Leipſick 1696 in 8v0, XIII. Wobleinge- 
richteter Schul: Bau; i. e. A proper method for erec- 
ting of Schools,” in 8vo. 1711. XIV. De Corrupto 
Hiſtoriarum ſtudio ; i. e. Of the corrupt Study of Hi- 
« ſtory;” Francfort 1698, in 8vo. XV. Tabula Hi- 


florico. Chronalogica Univerſalit à C. N. a A. 1697. 


i. e. A Chronological Table from the Nativity of 
©& (Chriſt to the Year 1 697.” Leipſick in Fol. Re- 
2 1698. XVI. Three Sermons concerning the myſtical 
11% Francfort, 1700 in 80. XVII. Perklaerung 
Teſi Chriſti, &c. i, e. © The Glorification of ,Jesvs 
1 * 


« 
«*'CHR1sT, in the Soul, or, a ſhort Ex | 
«< Epiſtles ;“ The fifth Edition, with marginal notes, 


and a. Appendix, containing Sermons on various 
ſubjects. Leiphck, 1732. Francfort 1704 and 1708. 
Vol. II. 


his writings are not exempt from errors; yet, in the whole, gives a very favourable judg- 
ment as well of him, as of his works, and declares that he had a very great eſt 


eem 
for 


XVIII. Neuer Kern, &c. i. e. A'new and ſelect 
Collection of fpiritual Ejaculations, taken from the 
«« Writings of the Primitive Chriſtians,” in 8vo. 170 

Reprinted, with alterations, Leipfick, 1718. N. 
Kurtzgefafle Kirchen-Hiftorie des A. ind N. J. 


i. e. 
« An abrid t of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the 
Old and New Teſtament.” Leipfick 1700, 1708, 
and 1722. 


XX. W. Reden uber die Sonn- 
und Feſt tage &c. i. e. © Diſcourſes on the Goſpels ap- 
pointed for every Sunday and Holiday throughout 
„the year.” Leipſick 1709. The third Edition, with 
additions, 1732. XXI. Evangeliſche Reden, uber die 
Sontags Epifteln &c. i. e. Diſcourſes upon the Epi 
«« ſtles appointed for every Sunday in the year,” 

third Edition, with additions, 1732. in 8vo. 1711. 
XXII Gottliche Gnaden-Heim „e, i. e. Dis 
«« vine Viſitations of Mercy, &c. in 12mo. 1713, 
without the Author's name. XXIII. Geheime Be- 
trachtungen uber die Pſalmen Davids ; |. e. Private 
Remarks on David's Pfalms.“ At Caſſel. 1713 in 
8vo. XXIV. Erftes Marterthum ; i. e. Primitive 
* Martyrdom.” At Lunenburg 1695. XXV. Denck- 
mabl des allen Chriftenthums, &c. 1. e. A Monu- 
* ment of Ancient Chriſtianity,” containing the ſelect 
and moſt edifying Writings of Macarius, and other 
Holy Men of the Primitive Church, to which is ad- 
ded a caution concerning the Uſe and Abuſe of evil 
Examples. The third Edition, Toure, 12746: He 
publiſhed a new Edition of Thomas a is, with 
a large Preface, at Leipſick, in 8vo. 1712 ; Reprined, 
1732. And a ſecond Edition of Rusbroch's Works, 


with a new Preface, at Franeſort 1701 (63), Theſe (63) Idem, pag: 
are the Works publiſhed by Arno/dus, of which Colerus 28, 129+ 


has thought fit to give his Readers an account, to 
which we have added the later Editions; and it might 
reaſonably be concluded that theſe were enough to em 
the whole courſe of any one man's life, tho he ſhould 
live to twice his age. They come, however, ſhort 
of the Catalogue r 
written in Higb- Dutch. We ſhall ſubjoin a few of the 
chief of them, not mentioned, N omitting, ſor 
brevity's ſake, any account of his Prefaces to, and 
Emendations, Illuſtrations and new Editions of other 
men's Works, publiſhed under his care. 1. The Lives 
of 'the Fathers. The ſecond Edition, with Hernſch- 
midt's Summaries and Animadverſions ; Halle, 1713. 
to. 2. Select Epiſtles of the Primitive Chriſtians. 
vedlin , 1700. 8vo. 3. Golden Epiſtles of the 
Primitive Chriſtians ; being a 12 A. — ws * 
ing. Budingen, 1723. A Tranſlation of t 
7 Wiſdom, 1 Sirach AE Explications. Halle, 
1705. g. The Epiſtles of S. Clement and Barnabas, 
Hal. 1889. 6. Obſervations on the preſent Times. 


A new- Edition, 1718. 7. Wonders of the preſent 


Times. 1698. 8. A large calledtion of Prayers, for. all 
Times, and upon all Occaſions. A new: Edition with 
the addition of ſeventy three Prayers. Leipſick, 1728. 
9. The ſure way thro) Chriſt to Gad. Ib. 1726. 10. 

ber Catechiſm explained, c. A new. Edition, ib 


b. 
1722. With a great number of ſmall Pieces, Frag - 


w# 


Pp p P 


ö 
| 
j 
' 
4 
an 


(%) In this article 
we are extremely 
obliged to the in- 
genious Mr. Tho- 
mas Lediard, Au- 
thor of the Hiſto- 
of the Naval 
TranſaBtions, for 


A R N 


ſor both Z J. To conclude, fo various are the © 


opinions concerning Arnoldus in Ger- 


many, nothing is more common than to hear ſome of his on countrymnen and 
ofeſſion extol him to the ſkies, as the Saint of the laſt Century, and ſer an ineſtima. 
ble value upon his works, while others damn him almoſt 


ſeveral curious ob- 


ſervations. 


47 And * „ Gibth "is very great efbem for 
7 N thought of Arnoldus 
and his works cannot be better ſſed than in his 


own words, as we find them in his Notification oſ two 


Collegiate Lectures to be publickly read by him upon 


the Fourth Part of bis fundamental Doctrine, p. 7, 8, 


10. | | | 

% wm to be wiſhed (ſays he) that we had fo 
« faithful an account either, of the whole, or of the 
* "or , of the re 2 . Hiftory of the New 
40. Dessen as we have of the Church Hiſtory * 
« Old Covenant ; but the New Teſtament, as far as 
* concerns the Hiſtory of tbe Church, hardly deſ- 


| * cends in the Acts to the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 


« pure, the beft and = 


The tranſactions which enſued, as they are handed 
„ gown to us, are ſtuffed with fables, pretended mi- 
„ racles, groundleſs accuſations of hereſy, and other 
« the like falſe relations. The Centuriatores Magde- 
« gurgenſes and other Hiſtorians of the Proteſtant Re- 
e ligion, ſince the Reformation, inſtead of purgin 
e theſe relations of all the fabulous ſtories contai 


in them, have interſperſed them throughout with 


«© new partialities of their own :; every Writer aim- 
« ing only to juſtify the tenets and actions of his own 
4 fea or party, and to blacken thoſe of others. In 
« vain therefore did we long ſigh after an Inpartial 
% Hiftory of the Church, till a years fince, Mr. 
« Arnold publiſhed his Hiſtory of the Church and of 
„% flexericks, in two volumes in folio. But as this Au- 
„ thor has written with a great deal of freedom, 
“% and has very evidently diſcovered the Ratio Status, 
& and intrigues of the Clergy in every Se, we muſt 
„not wonder, if it has met with many enemies, who, 
6 » Her Zeli divini (which for many Ages has 
66 à cover for much iniquity) have ſpoken and 
« diſputed againſt it; tho? hitherto, with ſo little ſuc- 
vo ele as has tended to their own ſhame and confu- 
« ſion. For my part I ſhall not pretend to be a 
judge in the cafe; but as, in the Republick of 
Letters, every man is allowed to declare his ſenti- 
« ments, I hope no man will impute it to an arro- 
6 cy in me, if upon this occaſion I give mine. 
ir 4 opinion then the abovementioned Eccleſiaſtical 
«- Hiſtory of Mr. Arnold's is, next to the Holy Scrip- 

105 book that ever was 
& penned of this kind, (in hoc ſcribendi genere.) J 
male mo manner of ſcruple therefore to recommend 
«© the ferious peruſal of it, in the moſt earneſt manner, 


«ry all my auditors; even tho" their circumſtances 


{a ) The reform- 
ed churches of 
Boheum ruin- 
ed that part of 
the ancient diſci- 
pluic. 


« ould" be fa fireighten'd, that in arder to purchaſe it 
« they ſhould h x (oo to deprive ene, of 2 
« part of the neceſſaries of. hfe, or be indebted for it 
« ty the benevolence of ſome well-diſpoſed 1 wo And 
« tho” I do not wholly agree with him, in ſome points, 
40 the differences between us are ſo trivial, that 
«« X hardly eſteem them worthy of being mentioned 
here, tho' I may perhaps dus them in my Lec- 
tures. In the mean time, I think proper to de- 
« clare, that I have read whatever his oniſts 
have hitherto publiſhed againſt this work, and that 
find nothing in them that has any way weakened 
„the main delign and eſſential points of it.” G3 
the contrary, I am rather of opinion, that Mr. Arnold 
has, ' with great Areng ib F argument, an ed all 
the obje#Hons hitherto urged againſt it. Nay, 1 am 
fully convinced, that the greater number of thoſe per- 
fons, "who perhaps at the inftigation of ethers have 
thought this treatiſe dangerous, and taintad with a 


a 
wa 


nd the poſſibility of 
God's mercy, as an Arch- Heretick, and condemn his writings 2 . . 


e , l . a e ee ART of f 
(if 44 7a not nearer beyond — 44. 
prejudice of human authority ) conceive a very different 


and mare. j inion of it. I defire, however, ( that 
what THY 222 may be 2. only as a 
recital of my private judgment of Mr. Arnold's work, 
concerning which T ſhall not enter into à diſpute with 
any ove. (De guſtibus non eſt diſputandum.) JF the 

um 


judgment ( non ſententiam judicialem, ſed  judici 


intel lectus) I have formed in this particular be agree-' 
able to the taſte of ſober and prudent men, of whatever 
Religim they may be, whether Clergy or Lay-men, I am 
fatisfed : if not, it abi be no uneaſmeſs to me ; 
my corrupt tafte tan prejudice u body but myſelf, & c. -- 
In another work, entitled Dr. Melchior won Oft 
Teſtament, fc. reprinted in the year 1717, with Notes 
and Remarks, for the uſe of Thomaſius's Auditory, 
p 343 3 the fame illuſtrious Author gives his thoughts 
of Arnold's Eccigiaſtical Hiffory in the following man- 
ner: And he who bas but ever ſo little infight into the 
Arcana Papiſmi Politica, a egi conceive aby the 
fludy of: Hiſtory has been hitherto fo neglected, till at 
length, in the laft Century, it began to break thro the 
cloud it had been covered with, particularly in Pro- 
phane Hiſtory, in Holland ; and tewards the cuncluſſom 
it, Arnold, in Germany, opened the eyes of the. Laity 

bis Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; but, at the ſame time, 

3 raiſed a ſpirit of 2 ion in ſeveral Nations and 
eas agat im, <vhich is yet lept up among ft thene 
after. his, Tk During the — of 2 
I had an opportunity of making many objervations, which 
convinced me that the particular band of Providence direct. 
ed it. De aus Author obliged me with the peruſal of the 
firſt faur Centuries, before they were printed, and, I 


muſt confeſs, I found ſo many truths hitherto unknown, 
and a evidences of the politital ſupports and re- 


licks, which remain to this day among us, that I began 
ta be concerned, nay even anxious | for the welfare of 
friend. They ſeemed to me to be of ſuch a nature, 
that they would be 27 to the very Pro- 
teſtant Profeſſors ; I knew by experience, of what 
gerous conſequence it was for a man to have the 
Odium Theologicum «por his back, of which Me 
lanfthan in his time juſtly complained. After he had 
ſhewn me what he had written of the 16th and 19th 
Centuries, my anxiety for him encreaſed. I found fo 
many bitter, tho ſalutiferous pations,. as well for the Cal- 
vinifts as the Lutherans, I believed that they would never 
be brought to fallow them, and I could not be perſuaded 
but the publiſhing of this work. muſt and would bring the 
Hoy ih at well as came nb into trouble. Vet aue fee 
it bas eſcaped, and Hand of God has 
protected it. And the I do not —— to 2 
Arnold ar his avork ; but, am the contrary, am ſenſble 
they have both been liable. to many. human frailties ; 


yet I lol upon him to be a * inſtrument of G 


to open our eyes, that thro ewe may evidently ſee 
very greſi remains of Political Popery amongſt us, and 
be ſallicitous how to aboliſh them. And thus, I werilty 
believe, that Poflerity towards the concluſion of this Cen- 
tury, will celebrate a Fubilee to the honour of Arnold 
memory, as they have already done to the honour of 
Luther, and other great Reformers of the Church. That 
wet have reaſon te do fo, is to me very evident, fince 
our 2 and L welfare, - as well as the real 
intereft of the ſe Magiſtrates, depends as much up- 
on the truths diſcovered by Arnold, as upon thoſe vga 
to light by Luther, THESE I, > 


ARNOL DUS (NICHOLAS) Profeſſor in Divinity at Francker, was. born at Leſaa, 
aty of Poland, December the 17th 1618. His mother being leſt a widow, when he 
s but three years old, took all imaginable care of his education and devoted him to 


letters. He performed his ſtudies of Humanity in the College of Leſna, amongſt o- 
75 Futors,, under Comenius, who tanght at that time to his ſcholars his own Janus: 
uam. He was created Sub-Deacon (a) to the Synod of Oſtrotog, at the age of 


füftean years: and, in that quality, 


he accompanied Orminius (5 


ſication of the Churches of Poland; after which, he was ſent to Dantzick, in 1635, and 


A. 4 1 


for | two years in his vi- (5) The Superin- 


churches of Crest 
applied Poland. 


2 N27 


Succamerar 
terra Hal: 


Coect 
been call 
Univerſit 


Leyden» 


it 


ARN | 335 


ſtudy of Eloquence and Philoſophy. He ſometimes raiſed the 


ps himſelf to the ſtu 
iſpleaſore of John Botſac, who'wis' concerned that ſo hopeful a 


young man was a Cal- 


viniſt, He returned into Poland in 1638, and 1 nm himſelf to that part of Divinity, 


which relates to Sermons, under the direction 


Orminius; and a year after he was 


ſent into Podolia to be Rector of the School of Jablonow. Having exerciſed that 


employment three months, he 


performed the office of a Miniſter the two following years 


3 56am: d in à Nobleman's houſe (e). As it was obſerved that his talents might be of great ſer- 


otok Potocki 

Succamerarius . 0 y 

Hier, in the molt famous Academies. He began 

* " neker, and there made ad wer under 
ceius. He was at the Um 


in a little while returned to Franeker, and applied himfelf to the 


vice to the Church, it was thought proper to give him opportunities of cultivating them 


his travels in 1641. He firſt went to Fra- 
his countryman Maccovius, and under Coc- 


wes of Groningen, Leyden, and Utrecht, in 1643, and 


ſtudy of French and 


Engliſh. The next * he took a voyage into England; and not being able to go 
t 


to Oxford, becauſe a 


he roads were filled either with the King's T 
the Parliament, he went on foot to Cambridge. 
in Divinity, - all the Profeſſors being impriſoned in Trinity College. 


„or thoſe of 
one Lecture 
his return to 


But he could not there 


Franeker he applied himſelf to preaching, even in Dutch, and his Sermons were fo 
highly approved, that in order to keep him in Frieſland, he was diſſuaded from going 
to reviſit Poland. He was judged highly capable of the Miniſtry by the claſs of Fra- 
neker, who examined him, and the commendations which were given him, readily de- 
termined a young: Gentlewomart of the country to marry him [A]. He married her in 


1643, and a li 


after he was called to the Church of Beetgum. He ſerved it faichfully 


and conſtantly till the year 1651, without lending an ear to the invitations which were () Taken from 


made to him by other Churches; but in that 


year he yielded to the inſtances of the eſtates h Fun Ha- 


of Frieſland, who made choice of him to ſucceed Cocceius in the office of Profeſſor of 224 Hodder 


(4) Coxcrius had Divinity at Franeker (4) 
been he t Which happened the 15t 
Lenden- many — | of his piety 


and reſignation to the Divine Will (e). 


He diſcharged that office with great ſucceſs until his death, — 4 
of October 1680, after a long illneſs, in which he gave a great Profedor in Di- 


1 ſhall ſpeak of ſome nu at Franc- 


ker, and after- 


journies which he took after his promotion to the Divinity Profefforſhip [BY ; and I ſhall wars « Cronin- 


not forget the books which he publiſhed [ C]. 


[ The Commendations which wwere given him rea- 

dily determined à young Gentleguman . to marry 

him.) This we learn from the Author of his Funeral 

i) Marckius in Oration. Fecit paulo 75 ſays he (1), tanta omnium 
* neg N. laut, ut nobiliſima in Friſfiis virgo Remigia a Nitzen 
*. facilis in conjugales ejus rueret amplexus,, amo 1645. 

i. e. 80 univerſal a tion had this el. 

* that aſter a little while a young Lady of a noble fa- 

„ -mily in Friefland, whoſe name was Remigia a Nit- 

ren, readily agreed to marry him in the year 1645.” 

This Lady was in the right to prefer merit — a 

good reputation to riches. There ate other inſtances 

of a choice of that nature; for it is certain that ſe- 

veral Miniſters ſupported merely by the reputation of 

their eloquence, or learning, have obtained very lu- 

crative matches, and which were on the other hand, 

highly advantageous by the rank of the families, into 

which they married. What could give more plauſible 

grounds for hope, that ſuch perſons. might be raiſed 

one time or other, either to Profeſſorſhips of diſtinc- 

tion, or ſuch as were conſiderable for their annual 

falaries ? However that be, our Arnoldus's ſpouſe 

deſerved to be commended. She died at the begin- 

ning of the year 1652, and left him no children. He 

married again an Advocate of Leeuwarden's widow, 

whoſe name was Anne Pybinga, the daughter of a 

Burgomatter of Franeker, by whom he had nine.chil- 

(2) The 24 and dren, five ſons (2) and four daughters, and ſhe ſar- 
3d were wins. yived him. He had but three ſons and one daughter 
e e Nele, Alive, when he died (3). re err 
be 4.1m. [B] He took ſome journeys after his promotion ta the. 
2 printed * made Profeſſirſoip] He * to ſee his relations 
Funeral Oratien. at Leſna, in 1652, and ſpent a Month agreeably with 
(3) Takenfrom his Uncle by the mather's fide, Martin Gertichius, 
[r4;ramme Miniſter of the place, and famous for ſeveral works. 


3 RO e took another voyage, in 1656, in the retinue of 
the four Embaſſadors extraordinary, which the States 
General ſent to the King of Sweden, and the King 
of Poland. Their Excellencies would have him for 
their Preacher, and were highly ſatisfied with the Ser- 
mons which he preached in Dutch, German, or Po- 
liſh, as occaſions offered. This journey laſted two 
years. Arnoldus daring tou time gained to himſelf 
very t eſteem, from the Chancellor of Poland, Ste- 
hen Corycinſki; from the Grand Marſhal of Sweden, 
John Oxenſtiern ; from the General of the Troops, 
Douglas; and from the Elector of Brandenbourg, Whe 
2 


ven and Leyden. 
GARNULPHUS 


made him an offer of the place of Preacher to the 
Court. R 9 mY 

Mr. Spanheim to t of a Profeſſorſhip in Di- 
OR in the Academy of Franeker, and returned 
2 e r d M 64 l. Libel 
[CJ 1 hall nat forget the cubich he ſhed. 
1 a P he col - 
lected and put in order Maccovius's Works, which he 
put to the preſs, nor of the Verſion Which he made 
and publiſhed, of an Engliſh Book of Jeremiah Dyke 
(4), ut I ſhall take natice of his refutation of the Cate- (4) Dykii trar/- 
chi/m of the Socinians, his Anti-Bidellus, his Anti-Echar- lata Encharifica, 
dus, his Book againſt Brevingius, his Ho for Arne- oxy cen ay = 
us againſt Erbermann the. of Bellarmin, his %, p. 35. 
Theological Diſputes on ſele® ſubjefts, his Commentary 
an the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, his Lux in tenebris, and 
what he publiſhed again Fohn Amos Comenius. Read, 
concerning theſe. Works, this paſſage of his Funeral 
Oration; Qais oft qui non... . predicet Raccoviane 
Catecheſeas, in qua religionis dicam an impietatis Soci- 
nianæ | et con mm, curatiſſi mam refuta- 
tionem,, .que ſupra fidem impits ſedutoribus moleſia, doc- 
tis grata eft ? Cujus non. meretur tum Anti-Bi- 
Als, quo Preumatomachi furorem & fatuam Comemii 
(5) Atem extinxit ? tum Anti-Echardus, 255 canguiſi- (5) I quote 2 
tum — colligatum, faſciculum ita diſſolvit, ut diſe writing of Ar- 
folutarum to parum hadtenus retinuerit nomen; Ino quem prone ag — 
nen in mille detarfianum tenebris ineffabiliter deleciat doc>. notes [O], (i), 
tiffimarum. illa vindiciarum lux, quam pubbica toties re- &c. of the article 
cuſam dedit, & cujus abe tuta Eagle errorum evitat COME NIUs. 
© 
te 


64 i 


« ſiſter of the Holy Spirit, and. the falſe light of Co, 
es agen Bebe whale udn ee 
«« written, agai | carefully colled 
** and all put together bundle of abſurdities he has ſo 
taken to pieces, that it, ſtill bears the name 2 
| « difolute, 


6 


ARNULPHUS or ERNULPHUS, Biſhop of Rocheſter in the twelſti Century, 
was a Monk of St. Lucian de Beauvais, but leſt his monaſtry on account of the irregular, 
lives which the Monks led there, and went to Lanfranc Archbiſhop, under whom he had 
(a) Du Pin, ſtudied at the Abbey of Bec. He was for a long time only a private Monk in the mo- 
— dan, naſtry at Canterbury, but afterwards was made Prior of it by St. Anſelm, and then Ab- 
v.. 156. vr. bot of Burck. At aſt in the year 1115, he was made Biſhop of Rocheſter, and held that — 
6 nine years. He died in 1124, being eig four years of age (a). Father Lake 
574. Dacheri has publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his Spicilegium, two Treatiſes of this Bi- | 
— 8 ſhop written in the form of Letters [4]. There are ſeveral Letters of St. Anſelm Arch- 
tar. de Scripte. biſhop of Canterbury to him ſtill extant, and mentioned by Poſſevinus in his Apparatus 
ee, Pacer e and by Father Dacheri in his Freſace.to the Fir volume of his Spjcilegium 
1064. edit, Lit (c). Wharton in the Preface to the firſt volume. of his Anglia Sacra (4) tells us, that (4 Pubrgu f 


1722, 


" ' 


* d;/ſblutz, or the ſhattered reaſonings ? Nay, whom 
4 does not his Lux in tenebris, or his learned Vindi- 
<« cations amidſt a thouſand Heretical darkneſſes de- 
* light inexpreflibly, of which he has given ſo man 
% impreſſions, and by the aſſiſtance whereof the Chu 

« ſecurely avoids the paths of errors? But this man, 


« who had wholly devoted himſelf to the ſervice of 


« the Church, could not reſt ſatisfied with having 
«« done even ſo much, for after he demoliſhed the tri- 
« bunal of Brevingius, and deſtroyed Erberman, who 
«« was giving affiſtance to Bellarmin againſt Ameſius, 
„ Kc.“ Here are ſeveral AnTr's which are not in 
Mr. Baillet's — 0 Biſbep | tbe for 
Tavo Treatiſes of this Biſhop, written in t ”m 
Cen The fu is intitled, Tomellus frve Epiſtola 
nul ex Monacho Benediftins Epiſcopi Roffenſis de in- 
ceſtis Conjugiis 3 i. e. A little Tract or the Epiſtle of 
« Brnulfus at firſt a Benedictine Monk, and aſter- 
« wards Biſhop of Rocheſter concerning inceſtuous mar- 
<« riages.” This letter was addreſſed to Waguelin Bp. 
of Windſor, in anſwer to a queſtion propoſed to him 
by that Biſhop in a converſation, which they had at 
Canterbury, upon this ſubje& ; Whether a women, who 
had committed adultery with her buſband's fon by a for- 
mer wife, ought to be ſeparated from her huſband: Ar- 
nulphus maintained the affirmative, and the Biſhop to 
whom he wrote the negative. In this treatiſe he an- 
ſwers the objections urged by the Biſhop, by ſhewing, 
that all the paſſages of Scripture, in which there is 
a prohibition againſt 33 a man from his wife, 
ought to be underſtood only of a voluntary ſeparation 
between perſons, who are not guilty 'of adultery. He 
then confirms his own opinion by alledging, that the 
Biſhops in order to prevent diſorders, have frequently 
condemned adulterers to abſtain for ever after from 
the uſe of marriage; that this was the cuſtom of the 
Church; that this puniſhment Nr in the Pe- 
nitential Books: and that it is la to ſeparate on 
account of a ſpiritual alliance, tho it be not excepted 
in Scripture as adultery is. He aſſerts, that it is by no 
means unjuſt to an husband from his wife, 
tho' he be innocent of the fault, which ſhe has com- 
mitted ; and that there are feveral other cauſes, for 
which an husband is obliged to te himſelf from 
her. The ſecond Letter is ad to one Lambert 
an Abbot, in anſwer to five queſtions propoſed to him. 
The fr was, why the Euchariſt was then given in 
a different and almoſt contrary manner to that, which 
Jeſus Chriſt praRtiſed ; ſince it was the cuſtom at that 


time to give the Hoſt dipt in the wine, whereas our 


Saviour gave his Body and Blood tely. Arnul- 

has * this queſtion, by alledging, that when 
Chriſt came into the world for the ſalvation of man- 
kind, he preſcribed to them what was neceſſary to 
obtain that end, without mentioning the particular 
manner and circumſtances of his injunctions. Thus 
he did not ſay, Baptize in ſuch or ſuch à manner; 
dip the perſon whom you baptize, three or four times; 
but only ye hy" them. That by this means it is eaſy 


reaſon therefore to wonder, that the Bread is dipt in 
the Wine, tho' this practice was not formerly in uſe ; 
ſince it is defi to prevent any accident in the 
diſtribution of the Wine alone, leſt any of it ſhould 
ſtick upon the beatds of thoſe who communicate, or 
the Miniſter ſhould fpill any of it: © The -/erond queſ- 
tion is, why a fourth part of the Hoſt is put into the 
Chalice. He anſwers, that it was not the cuſtom to 
divide the Hoſt into four. parts, but into three; and 
that the third part, which is put into the Chalice, was 
about as big: as the fourth part of the Hoſt, tho in 
ſome Churches they take cate to 'divide the whole ex- 
actiy into three. He obſerves, that this cuſtom was 
introduced, becauſe the Prieſt or Biſhop who celebrated, 


4 


was obliged to communicate of that part, which he 


put into the Chalice, and to diſtribute the two others 
to the Deacon and Sub-deacon, who were preſent. He 
adds a myſtical reaſon for this practice; which is, that 


the Body of Jeſus Chriſt, which is offered upon the 
Altar, is the facrament or figure of the myſtical 


Body of Chriſt, which is the Church compoſed of three 
Orders, Superiors, Virgins, and married Perſons ; or 
becauſe it repreſents the myſtery. of the Trinity, or 


the three Eſtates of our Saviour, that of his mortality, | 


his death, and his reſurrection. The third queſtion is, 
why the Blood of Chriſt is received ſeparately from 


his Body, and why it is adminiſtered without the Body. 


He anſwers, that thoſe, who receive the Sacrament 
in both kinds ſeparately, do it in imitation of Chriſt ; 
2 Ld the N is received entire un- 
pecies, yet ecies is received ſeparately; 

becauſe our Saviour has alli, iſhed theſe — * kg 
in order to repreſent to us by his Body, his Fleſh, 
and his Members, ſuch as they appeared ſolid and en- 
tire; and by his Blood that which was to be ſhed upon 
the Croſs. The fourth queſtion is, whether Jeſus Chriſt 
. * 1 en . dul or animated. He anſwers 
, that ſuch kind of queſtions are generally propoſed 

by perſons, who affect to appear learned, 2 — 
vour to lay ſnares for the faith of the ſimple and un- 
learned, who believe with all proper humility and 
ſubmiſſion of mind whatever the Holy Ghoſt has taught 
them. That it is very proper not to engage in ſuch 
queſtions ; that tho we cannot comprehend how Bread 
and Wine are made the Body and Blood of Chriſt, yet 
we ought not to doubt of it, fince Chriſt himſelf tells 
us, This is my Body, and this is my Blood. That it is 
a folly to endeavour to penetrate into the incompre- 
henfible Myſteries of our religion, eſpecially into that 
which is a Myſtery of faith. That it is certain, that 
the ſubſtance of the Bread and Wine is changed into 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt, tho' it appears to the 
ſenſe to be only Bread and Wine, and has all the qua- 
lities of thoſe ſubſtances. That as the qualities of 
Bread ſtill ſubſiſt in it, tho the ſubſtance is deſtroyed, 
ſo we may affirm, - that the qualities of Fleſh are not 
to be found there, tho' the ſubſtance of fleſh ſubſiſts in 
it. And therefore it is very improper to aſk, whether 
the Fleſh of Chriſt in the Euchariſt is dead or immor- 


Ernulphus; 1689, in toi; 
2081 


num. 53. 


Fron 


to 341+ 


| 71 
to know the things, which are abſolutely neceſſary, tal ; animated, or not animated. The // and laſt (3) 
and thoſe, which may be ſometimes omitted e - ueſtion is, concerning the ſenſe of theſe words of mor 
That this is the reaſon why ſeveral practices, the 168 


were in uſe in the Primitive Church, had not been 
obſerved for a long time. That it is certain, for in- 
fance, that the Apoſtles received the Euchariſt after 
Supper, tho now it is received faſting; that it was 
then celebrated upon a wooden table, tho' now it is 
offered * altar of ſtone; that the Bread then 
made uſe of was common Bread, but that now em- 
Noyed is formed into little thin cakes. There is no 
| . 2 


he Prophet Joel, c. ii. v. 14. 50 8 
will return and repent, and leave a bleſſing behind him 
&c.? He tells us that the change of God's determi- 
nation conſiſts in the remiflion of 1m, which he grants 
to thoſe, * who repent and reform themſelves; and 


that the meaning of the Word, leave a 6b/: (1) Du Pin, 
wW Biblicth. des Au- 


behind him, is that he will ble thoſe, who 
r 


9 


teurt Iccleſ. tum 
59. P. 156, 157. 


ARN 


Ernulphus, who held the Biſhoprick: of Rocheſter from the year 1114 to 1124, Compiled 
a book concerning the foundation, endowment, charters, laws, and other. things relati gs to 
the Church of Rocbeſter, which Manuſcript is known-to-the Engliſh Antiquaries by the 
title of Textus Roffenſis, We ſhalll give an account of the contents of it in the note B. 
from Mr. Wharton, who obſerves, that Bale in his Centuries (e) has committed à ver; 
reat miſtake in aſcribing. ſeveral of the Works of Arnulphus or Arnoul Biſhop-of. Li- 
ieux, and of Arnoul Abbot of Bonneyal to our Arnulphus, and confounding him with 
Arnulphus the 8 who, as Platina tells us, was deſtroyed by the treachery of the 
Roman Clergy in the time of Pope Honorius II, for remonſtrating with' great ſeverity 
againſt the vices and corruptions of the Court of Rome. For the latter was very differ- 
ent from our Biſhop of Rocheſter, who died before Honorius was raiſed to the See of 


(e) Centur. 2. 
Cap» 70. 


* Rome. Mr. Wharton has publiſhed the Manuſcri 
his Anglia Sacra (,) under the following title; | 
Rebus Eccleſie Roffenſis ;, that is, „The Collection of Ernultus Biſhop of Rocheſter con- 


From p. 329 
to 341+ 


of Arnulphus in the firft volume of 
rnulfi Epiſcopi Roffenſis Colleftanea de 


c cerning the affairs of the Church of Rocheſter.” But Caſimir Oudin in his Commenta- 
rius de Seriptoribus & Scriptis Eeceleftaſticis (g) is of opinion, that our Arnulphus had no (g Tom: 2. 


ſhare in this collection. 


[B] We fhall give an account” of the contents of it in 
the note.) It contains ſeveral pieces written both in 
the Latin and Saxon Tongues, particularly the Laws 
of the Kings Ethelbert, Alfred, Guthrun, Edward, Ed- 
mund, and Ethelred, in Saxon ; the Exorciſm of Or- 
deal ; the Laws of King Canute, the Conſtitutions of 
King William 1; Extracts ſrom the Decrees of the 
Popes; Ordinances made by King Henry I, in the 
year 1101 the Succeſſion of the Popes and Roman 
Emperors, Patriarchs of Jeruſalem and the ſour Pa- 
triarchal Sees; the Names of the Archbi and 
Biſhops of England from St. Auguſtin the 
ranged according to their particular Sees, in Latin; 
1 of the City of London; the Genealogy 
of King Edward from Adam; the Genealogies of 
all the Kings during the Heptarchy in England, in 


ARODON {BENJAMIN TY) a German Jew, Author of a book full of prec 
It. has been tranſlated out of the German Language into Italian 


for the women. 


Col. 1066, 


Saxon; the Privileges; Charters, Ordinances; &c. of 
the Church of Rocheſter, in Latin and Saxon. There 
is no piece in this MS. later than the time of Arnul- 
phus, except thirteen names in the Catalogue of the 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and- fifteen names in the 
Catalogue of the Biſhops of Rocheſter, which were 
added by other hands in different Ages, as appears 
from the characters and ink. For ſome perſon has 
added the names of ſix Biſhops, who ſucceeded Ar- 
nulphus; and ſome later hand added to them thoſe 
of nine other Biſhops, who followed them. To theſe 
we may add a few paſſages concerning the Actions of 
John and Aſcelinus Biſhops, which we find after folio 
203. All the reſt appear to be coeval with our Ar- 


nulphus. T. 


ts —_ 


5 


Rabbi Jacob Alpron. This verſion: was reprinted at Venice in 3412, according to the 


calculation of the Jews (a), aſter having been carefully corrected by the Rabbi Iſaac Le- 


vita. This book is very 


full of ceremonies to be obſerved not only with rega 
the neatneſs of the body, but liKewiſe for the practice of prayers and good works. The 


2 believe 
| that anſwers tg 
rd tO our year 1652. 


obſervances of the firſt order often contain little niceties, or ſuperſtitious, regulari- 
ties; and there is ſometimes a great deal of ſeverity in thoſe of the ſecond order [4]. 


- [4] There is a great deal of ſeverity in the rules con- 
"tained in his Book.] For inſtance, it is ordered that 
a man and woman ſhall not ſay one word during the 
conjugal duty, and that they ſhall have none but 
pious thoughts, without any regard to pleaſure ; and 

it is declared to them, that if they ſhould act in an 
other manner, their children would, be deformed. 
Oegni perſona deve efſer auwertita tanto Phuomo, come la 
donna, nel tempo che ſi congiungono infieme non devono 
parlar, ne haver niun cattivo penſiere, ne debbano ſco- 
prire Ii luochi occulti e wergognofs, perche guelli che par- 
ano in quel tempo che fi congiungono inſieme, quelle crea- 
tura che viene conceputa in quell” iſtante, riuſeiſſe dal 
wentre della madre con * Won 3 zoppo, 0 mu- 
to, d guercio, © fimili mancamenti, d del tutto diſtrutto, 
e mal conditionato_._... . non devono hawver intentione in 
© guell iftante alli piaceri, ma folo per adempir il woler di- 
(1) Precetti da Vin... + (1) : ambigat devono penſar in guelle iſt ante, 
ger imparati che 74 non bg fe anno Þ il br giovamento S adem- 
dalle Donne Ebree, pix k appetiti carnali, ma ſolo per mantenir il pre- 
. 70+ Pag. 41 cette. n Buam da: bene ad quello, che devepenſare in 
Tn guell inſtante, perche fi deve penſar ſolo à penſieri ſanti 
e pii (2). This rule is excellent and very rigid at 
71. pag-43- the ame time. See what is ſaid in the News from 
(3) Fer the the Republick of Letters (3), concerning a Bogk of Mr. 
month of Nov. Y van, Miniſter of. the Labadiſtes. 80 great a degree 
1635, p. 1290. of purity is one of thoſe kind of bleſſings, that it is 
eaſier to wiſh than to hope for; but the Caſuiſts are 

to be commended for inſiſting upon it, and endea- 
vouring to introduce a purity where the rage. of luſt 

and brutal concupiſcence have but too much influence. 

If our Rabbin had believed, as the Church of Rome 
does, that Marriage is a Sacrament, he could not have 
required that thoſe who partake of it ſhould have had 
more holy diſpoſitions than thoſe which he demands. 


Vol. II. 


(2) Idem, cap. 


He always impoſes upon them the Law of favete lin- 
guis (4), the obſervation whereof the Pagans recom- (4) Horat. Od. r. 
mended in their great myſteries, and that of ſurſum lib; 3. Sce his 


corda, which the primitive Church never forgot to take e pA 
notice of in her moſt au ceremonies. In one 


word, it is certain, that if this man had received with 
an entire faith the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, and had 
been influenced by the Spirit of Grace, he could not 
have given advice more worthy of the evangelical pu- 
rity. This is enough to ſhame thoſe teachers of 
looſneſs of manners, who are ſo common among 
Chriſtians. : 5 

Note that the doctrine of this Rabbin does not at 
all agree with the advice of the Doctors in Phyſick. 
Theſe pretend that a child conceived under diſtrac- 
tions op mind, I mean under a train of ſerious, grave, 
and ſpiritual contemplations, is ſimple, filly and weak 
(5); and give quite different directions to thoſe who (5) See the note 
are deſirous of children (6) ; but if we conſider ever (CJ of — 
ſo little, we muſt be of opinion, that they lead mankind B. ASsiSE © 
to a very indifferent ſchool for chaſtity, their pre- the {cond para- 
cepts are only calculated for ſuch people as are willing graph. | 
to confine all things to an animal, terreſtrial, ſenſual, (5) See Roder'c 
Epicurean life. They ſhould: go to ſchool to this Rab- 4 Cafiro e 
bin, who are defirous of learning to behave them lib. 3. cap. 3. 
ſelves. in this part of their duty like creatures en- 
dowed with an immortal foul, and who would not 
render themſelves worthy of this cenſure, © 


O curve in terras anime & ravkeftium inane; (7) £1 (7) 1 5 Sat. 
0 2. ver. 1. 
OO ſouls, in whom no heav'nly fire is found 
Fat minds and ever groveling on the ground! 
. an | \ Dryden. 


* 


A perſon 


Qqqyq << 
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This will appear more plainly in the note which accompanies this Article. ' 
A perten will the better bew, eien przed Hrefitenis of cher Sullics tant eder mar- 


and ſublime the morality of this Jew is, if he does 
but tecolle&, that it is directly oppoſite to the max- 
1 thoſe teachers of corruption, who have crowd- 
ed their Poems with ſo many luſcious precepts. Theſe 
dangerous poiſoners take care not to recommend fi- 
lence ; and 1 is that which has occaſioned a certain 
modern to find ſome proofs of an interpretation, which 
he has given to the words of a Greek Poet, which 
contain a deſcription of the Cave of the Nymphs. 
As for the agretable murmur of which Homer ſpeaks, 
—— ſays he (8), they are undoubtedly thoſe endearing words 
e, I of lovers, that ohi me cor mio of the Italians, the wn 
7 p. 112, f qνν of the Greeks, and that alma de mi alma of 
ſeg: the Spaniards, which accompany the moſt familiar pri- 
vacieti, and which occaſioned the moſt knowing of all 
the Poets in the Art of Love to ay : 


Accedant 3 accedat amabile mur mur, 


® Ovid. lib. 2. Et dulces gemitus, aptaque werba joco ®. 
ver. 723. de Arte oo | 
— « Her kind complaints, her melting accents hear, 
« Whilſt with fond fighs ſhe wounds the liſt'ning ear. 
See how he ſpeaks of it in another place : 
Et mihi blanditias dixit, dominumque wocavit ; 
+ Lib. 3. Amo- Et quæ præterea publica verba juvant F. 
rum El. 6. 
aan The moving blandiſhments of ſound ſhe try'd, 
« And my dear life, my ſoul, my all ſhe cry'd. 
T need not tell you that the term juvare is throughly 
amatorial, and conſecrated to thoſe extremeſt delights 
of love, which the following two werſes of the ſame Au- 
thor alſo expreſs, as well as the murmur : 
Me waces audire juuat ſua gaudia faſſas 
4 Lib. a. de arte Digue morer, me, me, ſuſtineamque voget |. 


— The famous Epithalamium of the Emperor Gallie- 
nus, *which Trebellius Pollio thinks preferable to the per- 
s of an hundred Poets, who alſo ſet themſekves 


to ework upon the ſame ſubje#t, gives flill a moſt ſur- 


mur, and thoſe careſſes that are inſeparable therefrom. 
It is ſuppoſed that taking hold of the hands of his bro- 
ther's' children, which he had married, he pronounced to 
them theſe verſes of his own compoſing : 


te, Ie, o pueri, pariter ſudate medullis. 
Omnibus inter uus, non murmura weſtra columbær, 


Brachia non hederæ, non vincant ofcula conche. 


It is certainly à difficult matter to ſay any thing more 
pathetick, or more ate on the ſubjet. To be 
r oppoſite to theſe falſe _ , to wp 
youth, is a great encomium, a true fign 
that e 8 of Caray, which are advanced, 
are of admirable purity. It is proper to add to all 
this, the judicious anſwer that was made by the fa- 
mous Mr. Drelincourt to a Biſhop who had made uſe 
of a remark altogether unworthy, I won't fay of a 
— — — —_— but — of a layman, who 
any diſlike of a wanton ſtyle. DInftead of irik: 

ont of his devotions, theſe are Mr. 9 
(9), theſe ways of ſpeaking, that the Virgin Mary is (9) Prelincourt, 
the Spirit Life of Chriſtians, he defends them by 1 
fuch railleries, as it would be better to leave to Mr. bh 2 
people on the ftage. As for you, ſays he, the Paſtors of Evegue de Belley, 
the Proteſtant Church, who have dear 3 not bag 36, 37- 
only as accidents inſeparable from your ſubſtance, 
but as the bone of your bone and the fleſh of your 
fleſh ; nay that are but one fleſh in two perſons, who 
are well called in other terms more endearing to thoſe 
ſouls of your ſouls, to thoſe lives of your lives, to 
thoſe lives of your hearts and your ſouls, to thoſe 
fouls of your lives and your hearts, which the world 
underſtands not: for you are thoſe ſpiritual Beings, 
which judge the whole world, even the Angels ; more 
— the Romans, without being capable of 

ing judged of any. I don't know who has taught 
him ſuch ſine flouriſhes, nor can I anſwer for what kind 
of diſcourſe may paſs amongſt thoſe perſons who make ; 
uſe of Courtezans. But a grave per ſonage, who Hives (10) See bis Re. 
in @ chaſte marriage, dots not 144 fuch an extrava- 22 Hs #3 4 
gant kind of  Rhetorick. The Prelate replied to him in p;e/;xcou:, pag 
a manner as Inrleſque as poſſible (10). | 156. 


ARRERAC (JEAN D') Counſellor to the Parliament of Bourdeaux, towards the 
end of the ſixteenth Century was the Author of a book, of which I ſhall ſay ſomething 


below [A]. 


[4] He was” the Author of a Book, of which I ſhall 
ſay 22 below.) The title of it was, La Philo- 
ſophie Civil & d' Eat, diviſie en I Irenarchie & la 
Polimarchie, and was printed at Bourdeaux, by Simon 
Millanges, in 1598, in 8 vo. It was to conſiſt of two 
(1h It contains Volumes, whereof I have only ſeen the firſt (1). See 
721 pages. what an idea the Author gives us of it (2). I have 
(2) Jean d Arre- © undertaken my ſubject upon the laws of the firſt 
ee De- * Book of the Fandects, which all the Doctors have 
dinal de Foyeuſe, ©© deſpiſed, either becauſe they did not underſtand 

them, or becauſe they did not think they would 
*«* furniſh them with a great deal of chicanry, to 
«© which they were more ready to ſubmit for the ſake 
* of the gain, which they ex therefrom, than 
they were influenced by the love of virtue and ho- 
«© nour. I find this Book fo rich and fertile in good 
laws, that I am greatly miſtaken if I don't ſhew in 
«© mine that it contains the greateſt part of the laws 
«© of Nature and Moral and Civil Philoſophy, with the 
Order of the Roman Magiſtracies at Juriſdictions. 
<< I have added to this firſt Book, the two firſt titles 


* of the ſecond, under which I have diſcourſed of 

the rights of Juriſdiftion, both according to the 

Roman Government, our French right, and the 

*« right of the Church; and of this law of Nature, 

” That what freer law a man would impoſe upon ano- 

ce ther, he himſelf ſhould walk by ll any 9 

ref] the firſt volume, or Irenarchy, that is to ſay 

the ſtate of peace : what follows, relates to his Pole- 

marchy, that is to ſay, the ſtate of war. It was a 

ſmall Volume which contained in four Books, all the qua- 

lities and perfections of a General of an army, the wiles 

and ſtratagem of the ancient Captains, the methods of 

making the beft uſe of occurrences in war, and of re- 

maining conquerors after a victory obtained (3). This (3) Jean _ 
Author read a great deal, and was not ſparing Lr ax 
of quotations ; but generally, he does not enlarge upon towards 6g 
any thing: which is the reaſon that he has had room 
enough to ſpeak upon a great number of ſubjects. 

He claſhes 2 often with the greateſt Lawyers, 

Accurſius, Alciat, Budeus, Cujas, &c ; and now and 

then he makes ſome very ſingular obſervations. 


ARRIA, the name of ſeveral Roman Ladies, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the notes of 


the article PETUS. 


GAs Mr. Bayle has omitted to write the Article of Pætus, which he refers to for that 
of the celebrated ARRIA, we ſhall inſert the latter here. | ah. 
| @ARRIA, a Roman Lady of diſtinguiſhed fortitude, was the wife of Cæcina 
; Pætus, a man of Conſular Dignity [A], with whom ſhe had lived many years in the moſt 


9 
8 [4] 4 man of Conſular Digni 
cus, . ; gn . 
Fan I, e Caſſius (1), as ta Tillemont 
edit. 2. Bruxelles 

1707 


The text of Dion 
erves (2), intimates, 


perfect 


that Cæcina, who was the husband of Arria, and who 
died in the year 42 of the Chriſtian Era, was Conſul: 
3 Kaixig 


— 
— 
— 
— 


* 


7. 


againſt the wall, and fell down as it were dead. 


(3) P. 238. edit. 


Antwerp 1617, 


tells us, that he was informed of 


ARR 


perfect union imaginable. Pliny the Younger mentions (a) ſeveral inſtances of her incom: 


rable reſolution and greatneſs of mind, particularly upon the death of her ſon [B]. 

er huſband vein afterwards engaged in the 774 of Camillus Scribonianus, who had 
taken up arms in Illyricum againſt the Emperor Claudius in the year 42 of the Chriſtian 
Era, was ſeized and put on board a ſhip in order to be conv to Rome. Arria was 
very importunate with the ſoldiers, 'who ed Pætus, to ſuffer her to attend him; and 
told them, that as they could not reaſonably refuſe a man of his quality the liberty of hav- 
ing his ſlaves to wait upon him, ſhe would readily undertake all that trouble herſelf, But 
the ſoldiers were inexorable ; upon which ſhe hired a little veſſel of the fiſhermen, and 
followed the ſhip, in which her huſband was. When they came to Rome ſhe reproached 
Scribonianus's wife in very ſevere terms, even before Claudius himſelf, that ſhe could bear 
to live, when her huſband Scribonianus was killed but the day before in her arms. This 


ſhewed evidently, that ſhe had formed a reſolution herſelf not to ſurvive Pætus; though, 


as Mr. Tillemont obſerves (5), ſhe had intereſt en 


with ſecurity, but even in honour and credit. 


Thraſea her ſon-in-law endeavoured in the 


339 
(2) Epift. Iib. 3. 
Epiſt. 16. 


with Meſſalina to live not only“ T. 4: En 


Pereurs, tom. 1. 


Part 1. p. 345. 


ſtrongeſt manner to divert her from this deſign, and among other things aſked her, whe- r. . Bruel 
ther ſhe was willing, that if he was to be put to death, her daughter likewiſe ſhould die 

with him. She anſwered, that ſhe was very willing; if her daughter ſhould'live as long 
and with as much harmony and affection with Thraſea, as herſelf had done with Pætus. 
This diſcourſe of her's encreaſed the ſollicitude of all the family, and they obſerved her 


very carefully to prevent her from 


attempting any thing agai 


her life. She perceived 


this, and told them, that their care was in vain, ſince they could not hinder her from killing 


herſelf ; upon 


which ſhe roſe from her chair, and run her head with the utmoſt violence 


When ſhe had recovered her ſenſes, ſhe 


ſaid to them, Did not I tell you, that I could find a painful way to kill moet if you denied 


me an eaſier method to do it? Pliny repreſents this fact in a very bea 


Kais vxdery, And in reality 
ſul in 42, was likewiſe called Czcina, according to 
Onuphrius, Lipfius, Goltzius, and Vorburg. And this 
robably was the reaſon, which ind Goltzius in 
is Fafti Conſulares (3) to aſſert, that he died during his 
Conſulſhip ; which is alſo affirmed by Lipfus 
Tacitus. But Dion Caſſius, who tells us that Clau- 
dins left him Conſul during the whole year, 9 
reis, does not give us any ground to imagine, that 
he died as a criminal before the end of the year. 
He remarks it as a 'very extraordinary incident, 
that a Pretor was put to death after he been 
obliged to quit his office. And therefore it is pro- 
able, that he would not have — 9 
the ſame thing with regard to a Conſul, eſpecially as 
it was in the ſame affair. However, it is cer- 
tain, from Pliny and Martial, that Arria's husband 
was Cæcina Pætus, who was then of conſular dignity, 
tho' not actually Conſul, and was brought to Rome 
from Illyricum ; whereas thoſe, who were Conſuls, 
never left the city during their Conſulſhip. For this 
reaſon, Mr. Tillemont is of opinion, that we muſt un- 
doubtedly, inſtead of br in Dion Caſſius, read Neire, 
which is moſt probable, or wrarizs. Lipſius likewiſe 
imagines, that in the paſſage, which follows a little 
after in that Hiſtorian, inſtead of Ila sx 4Ays, it ſhould 
be read Nairs. | 
LB] Particularly upon the death of her fon.) Pliny 
is by Fannia, the 
d-daughter of Arria. She related ſeveral facts of 
Her grand-mother, which he obſerves were not leſs 
noble than the laſt act of her life, tho more obſcure, 
and which he doubted not would appear to his friend 
Nays to whom he wrote this account, no leſs admi- 
rable than they did to him, when he heard them. 
He ——_ _ 8 ſine reflection, that with 
regard to the actions ings of great perſons of 
both ſexes, ſome of them (rug = . to be 
more celebrated, While others of equal or greater me- 
rit are leſs known. Adnotaſſe wideor fatta dictague 
wirorum faminarumgue illuſtrium alia clariora efſe, alia 
najora. Confirmata eſt opinio mea heſlerno Fannie ſer- 
mone. Neptis hæc Arriæ illius, que marito & folatium 
mortis & exemplum fuit. Multa referebat avie fue 
non minora hoc, ſed obſcuriora ; que tibi exiſtimo tam 
mirabilia legenti fore, quam mibi audienti fuerunt. Her 
husband and her ſon were both dangerouſly fick 
at the ſame time; and the latter who was a very 
beautiful youth, and of great modeſty, and whoſe vir- 
tues endeared him to his parents as much as his rela- 
tion to them, died of the diſeaſe. Arria took care of 


his funeral in fo } a manner, that her husband 
ie matter. Whenever ſhe went into 


knew nothing of 


, who was Con- 


manner [(J. 


his chamber, ſhe 
abated ; and that he had reſted well, and began to 
recover his appetite. But at laſt, when ſhe could re- 
ſtrain the emotion of her grief no longer, and the 
tears would force themſelves from her involuntarily, 
ſhe left the room, and gave a looſe to her ſorrow ; 
and having diſcharged it, ſhe dry'd her eyes, and re- 
turned with a compoſed countenance to her husband, 
and with the ſame ſerenity as if her ſon had been ſtill 
living. grotabat Cæcima Pœtus, maritus ejus, ægrota- 
bat & filius, uterque morti ferò, ut videbatur. Filius de- 
ceſſit, eximiã piilchritudine, pari verecundia, & paren- 
tibus non minus ob alia charus quam quod filius erat. 
Huic illa ita funus paravit, ita duxit exequias, ut ig- 
noraret maritus ; quinim3 quoties cubiculum ejur intraret, 


nded that her ſon's diſtemper 


wvivere filium atque etiam commodiorem eſſe ſimulabat. 


Ac perſæpe interroganti quid ageret puer, reſpondebat, 
Bene quievit, libenter cibum ſumpfit. Deinde quum din 
cobibitæ lachryme wincerent prorumperentque, egredieba- 
tur ; tunc ſe dolori dabat ; ſatiata, ficcis oculis, compo- 
fito vultu redibat, . orbitatem foris reliquiſſet. 
Pliny extols this action of hers prodigiouſly, and ob- 
ſerves, that tho! her reſolution in ſtabbing herſelf, and 
then giving the dagger to her husband, with all the 
circumſtances of that action, was very noble; yet ſhe 


had then glory and immortal fame before her view ; 


but this domeſtic act of hers, in ſupprefling the emo- 
tions of her ſorrow, and acting the part of a mother 
even after the death of her ſon, is till than 
the other, as it was done without any proſpe& of 
glory. Præclarum quidem illud ejuſdem ferrum flrin- 
gere, & perfodere pectus, extrabere pugionem, porrigere 
marito, addere vocem immortalem ac pane diuinam, Pæte 
non dolet. Sed tamen iſta facienti dicentique gloria & 
æternitas ante oculos erat; quo majus eft fine præmio 
eternitatis, fine præmio glories abdere lacrymas, operire 
lutum, amiſſogue filio matrem adhuc agere. 

[C] Pliny repreſents this fat# in a very beautiful 
manner. We ſhall not deny ourſelves or the reader 
the pleaſure of tranſcribing ſome: part of the paſlage ; 
from whence we have extracted this account, in the 
elegant words of that Author. Quireriam quum Thra- 
ſea gener ejus deprecaretur, ne mori pergeret, inter que alia 
dixiſſet, Tu vis ergo filiam tuam, ſi mihi pereundum 
fuerit, mori mecum ? re/pondit 3 Si tamdiu _— 
concordia vixerit tecum quam ego cum Pzto, volo. 
Auxerat hoc reſponſe curam ſuorum ; attentius cuſtodieba- 
tur ; ſenſit, &, Nihil agitis, inguit, poteſtis enim effi- 
cere at male moriar; ne moriar, non poteſtis. Dum 
hee dicit, exiluit Cathedram, ad ver ſogue parieti ca- 
put ingenti impetu impegit, & corruit. Refocillata, 
Dixeram, inguit, vobis, inventuram me quamlibet du- 
ram ad mortem viam, fi vos facilem negaſſetis. 
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But when Arria found that there was no hope of ſaving her huſband's life, and that he had 
not courage ſufficient to put an+end to it himſelf, ſhe took a dagger and {truck it into her 
breaſt, and having drawn it out again, preſented it to him with theſe words; Petus, this 


Epigram upon this ſubject [DJ]. But Mr. 


is example of her mo- 


e) Tacit. Anal. 
lib. 16. cap. 34. 
worthy of immortal honour ; but he is of opinion, 
that how glorious it may appear to men, the Deity will 
| ferent light. And tho' it may 
be thought noble and great, yet it cannot poſſibly be 
ſaid to — t or good ; ſince it muſt at leaſt 
ged, that this Lady was guilty of deſtroy - 
ing an innocent perſon. Beſides, continues that Au- 


thor, Pliny, who eſteemed this aQtion as a Roman, 


yet thought it was by no means preferable to the reſo- 
lution, which ſhe exerted in concealing het exquiſite 
ſorrow upon the death of her ſon, that ſhe might not 
afflict her husband, who was then fick ; for he re- 

| this occaſion ſhe did not the leaſt 
conſider the immortalizing of her name, as ſhe did 


T. 


lately made 
a Province of 


; tinct from the 
4 Province of Au- 
a ſtria. Sotuel 
The Province Bibiinb. Scrize, 


ations . Ja, Pays 


(% Epigram, gives me no pain. Martial (c) has a 8 0 
i b . Tillemont (d) excepts againſt this action of her's as indefenſible [EK I. ARRTIA her daugh- 
8 ter, who was married to Pætus Thraſea, propoſed to imitate 
ther, when her huſband was condemned to death under Nero; but ſhe changed her reſo- 
lution, upon his requeſt,” who deſired. her to live in order to take care of their daughter (e). 
[D] Martial has a fone Epigram upon this fubje.] 
Caſta ſus gladium cum traderet Arria Pæb, conſider it in à very di 
Quem de — tony —— iſa 2 ; 192 b 
] s, Dulnus, „ mon , 
- A tu , . hs, Pte," dblet. be acknowl 
That is, 
« When Arria pull d the dagger from her fide, 
« Thus to her Conſort ſpoke th' illuſtrious bride z 
pe The wound I gave myſelf 1 do not grieve : 
*. r « I die by that, which Pztus muſt receive *. 
Vol. 2. No 72, 
: FE] Mr. Tillemont excepts againſt this aftion of hers as marks, that upon 
inl;f7nf611.] He obſerves, that it has been prodigiouſly 
celebrated, and that the Pagans have repreſented it as in the other. | | | 
ARRIAGA (RODERIC DE) a Spaniſh Jeſuit, was born at Lucrona the 15th of 
3 1392. He entered into the Society the 17th of September 1606, and taught Phi- 
ſophy with [tpn at Valladolid, and Divinity at Salamanca; and having been 
informed by from the General of the Company, that it would be for the greater 
glory of God if ſome Spaniſh Jeſuits would tranſport themſelves into Bohemia (a), to teach (a) The Jeſuits 
there the more exalted Sciences, he offered himſelf as ready to undertake that employ- 
ment. He arrived at Prague in 1624. He there taught Scholaſtick Divinity three years, dar Order in 
and was the Prefect General of the Studies twenty years following, and Chancellor of the wa Ban g 
Univerſity the ſpace of twelve years. He took his Doctor in Divinity's Degree in 
publick manner, and gained himſelf a great deal of reputation. 
of Bohemia deputed him thrice to Rome, to aſſiſt there at general congreg 
(5) At the e 8th, of the Order (5). He was exhorted ſeveral times to return into Spain, but 


2 was in vain, He was highly eſteemed by 


* 
Urban VIII, Innocent X, and the Empe- 


ror Ferdinand III. He died at Prague, the '17th of June 1667 (c). He publiſh- 


te) Taken from ed ſeveral Books. [ 
Sotuel, Biblioth. ſucceeded 


Scriptor. Societ. 
Jeſu , Page 728 , 
729 


though he has given us to underſtand that he 


[He publiſhed ſeveral Books.) A Courſe of Phi- 

H/ophy, in one volume, and @ Courſe of Divinity, in 

eight volumes. The Courſe of Philofophy printed in 

Folio, at 8 in 1632, has been reprinted ſeve- 

ral times. The Edition of Lions, in 1669, is enlarg- 

ed. 'The firſt and ſecond volumes of his Cour/e of 

Divinity were printed in 1643 ; the third and fourth, 

in 1644; the Rah, in 1649 ; the fixth, in 1650 ; the 

e and eighth, in 1655. Theſe are all in Folio, 

(1) Nicholas An- printed by Balthaſar Moret at Antwerp (1). He was 

tonio, Bivlicth. at work upon the ninth volume when he died: it 

d 20h, . Was that de Jure & Foftitia (2). 

— chat ſe- tonio has aſcribed to Arriaga a Book de Oratore, print- 

veral of thoſe ed at Cologn, in 1637, and Brevis expoſitio litera 

volumes were * Magiſtri Sententiarum, cum Quæſtionibus quæ circa ip- 

IR Jam moveri poſſunt, & Autoribus qui de illis di ſputant, 

(2) ken from Printed at Lyons, in 1636, in 8 vo, after the other 

Sotuel, Biblictb. Editions (3) 3 but as Father Sotuel does not ſpeak of 

Seript. Sec. Jeſu, theſe two works, though the former had been pre- 

F. 72" 1. An- ſented to this Jeſuit by Alegambe, there is room to 
— "7:1: believe that Don Nicholas Antonio was miſtaken. 

Script. Hiſpan. [B] V ſuppoſed that be became a 5 of 

tom- 2. p. 209. Pyrrhoniſm.} It is the opinion of Mr. de Villemandy : 

4) Petrus de Sunt ali, 19 he (4), gui periculofius adbuc ſollicitant 

illemandy i (facratiora fidei dogmata) cju/modi Arriaga ſuis in 

22 debel- Thomam Diſputationibus Theologicis; »ihi/ enim nom 

2 Cape 2. Pag. naliumtur, ut aliorum quorumeungue placita reflectionibus 

& objeftionibus ſuts deflruant, ipfi autem nibil fere ad- 

ruunt. Celebris eft inter Romane nſes Schola ſticos 

Rodericus ille Arriagaa I multis Volum. Fol. & 

Philoſophiam & Theolsgiam oft Tr ll jam autem 

Jingula queque fic tradlat, ut altorum fire omniam opi- 

niones warns rationibus infirmars fludeat, fuas autem 

leviſſime ſuffulciat. Si ex hac methods ingenii conditio 

dyudicetur, were Fyrrbonius poteft haberi ; cum tamen 


Don Nicolas An- 


A], wherein he. diſplayed a very ſubtil wit. It is found that he 
much better in deſtroying what he denied, than in eſtabliſhing what he af- 
firmed, and from thence it is ſuppoſed that he became a favourer of Pyrrhoniſm [B], 


is no Pyrrhonian. It would without doubt be 
7 5 : | very 


placita ſua, quantum poteft firmet, iiſque conflanter in- | 
hereat, non poteſf legitime es nomine donari (5). i. e. (5) Idem, ibid, 
There are others, who attack ſtill more danger- cp. 4+ Fag. 32. 
«« -oufly the ſacred doctrines of the faith, as Arria 
in his Theological Diſputations upon Thomas N 
inas for they leave no ſtone ünturned to pull 
don the opinions of others with their reflections 
and objections, but build up nothing in the room 
of them... . . Roderic Arriaga is famous amongſt 
the Schoolmen. .... . He treated of Philoſophy and 
„ Divinity in many volumes in -folio, but treats of 
every thing in ſuch a manner, as to endeavour to 
5 the opinions of almoſt all others by vari- 
«* ous arguments, without ſupporting his own, If 
his temper may be determined by this, he may be 
« reckoned a true Pyrrhonian; but when he endea- 
vours to ſtrengthen his own opinions, with a great 
«« deal of poſitiveneſs, he cannot juſtly deſerve” that 
„% name.” We may affirm, that if the reading of 
the writings of this Jeſuit makes one think of the 
character of a Pyrrhonian, it is by accident, and con- 
trary to his intention ; for he is as decifive as ano- 
ther, and as warm in-confirming his decifions : but 
either thro' the weakneſs of the human mind, or the 
difficulty of the ſubjects, he is in the ſame circumſtance 
with a t many Authors, who admirably diſcover 
the L of any doctrine, but never diſcover the 
ſtrong ſide of it. hey are like warriors, who bring 
fire and ſword into the enemies country, but are not 
able to put their own frontiers into a ſtate of reſiſt- 
ance, Mr. Ancillon thought that this Jeſuit «vas pretty 
angular in his manner of writing, and more free than 
the rſt who, thro an umvorthy ſervitude, dare not 
71 e the ſentiments of the Writers of the Society, but 
follow them ſerup as infallibk. .., . In ee 4 


t 


* 
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of 
to his object 


AR R 


very unjuſt to ſuſpect him of the leaſt prevar 
de N for if he makes uſe of his whole ſtren 
opinions; he does the ſame alſo to ſupport thoſe which he embraces ; it is eaſily per- 
ceived that he proceeds therein in earneſt, and does his beſt z and if his proof are not 
ions, it is owing to the nature of the things. 


cation; and of having been a falſe brother 
gth to confute a great number 
inferior 


The application he has uſed to 


confut all the ſubtilties that have been invented by the ſchoolmen, to coriyince that two con- 


tradictory propoſit 


ions are ſometimes true and ſometimes falſe, is ſufficient to ſhew that 


he had the intereſt of the Dogmatiſts at heart in oppoſition to the Pyrrhonians. In ſe- 


veral points of natural Philoſophy, he has quinted the moſt 


. 4 . 


opinions of the ſchool, 


the compoſition of the continuum, rarefaction, &c. wherefore he has taken upon 


(4) lnthe Fre, him (d) to Juſtify the innowators in Philoſophy. It is a pity that ſo judicious and 
ft 17 ing a genius had not more inſight into the true principles, for he might have been able to 
: carry them ſtill farther. A ſmall degree of knowledge in Hydroſtatics would have ſhewn 


him the reaſon of an 


riment [D], in the explication of which he tormented himſelf in 


vain, His efforts, his application and his dexterity thereupon make one lament, that he has 


travelled fo aſſiduouſly out of the right road. 


the opinion of Vaſquez. he ſays plainly, that the 
whole he FA — rely on ſolution of Fa- 
Yee the M#- ther Vaſquez (6). have obſerved, adds Mr. Ancillon, 
| oe op in 7 Arriaga — that whenever one of 
ha Literature, beſe Fefuits maintains the affirmative 9 propoſi- 
tom. 1. p. 208. 22 other maintains the negative ; Ar 
rare, even amongſt the Doctors of the Roman Re- 
ligion in al, and what I have hardly ſeen except 
in Cornelins à Lapide and Eftius. It is no ſtrange 
thing, that upon an infinite number of queſtions, both 
in Philoſophy and School-Divinity, the Jeſuits ſhould 
confute one another. One may even fay it is very 
common. Suarez and Vaſquez are an example of it. 
[C] He has diligently confuted all the fubtilties that 
have been invented by the School-men, to ſhew that 
two contradittory P ions are ſometimes true and 
ſometimes falſe.) He has cleared all theſe ſophiſms 
very See his ſecond Dif on the Sum- 
(7) Seck. 5, Sub- mule of Logic (7)- I have ſeen ſome Profeſſors 
A e at a great loſs, when theſe objections were made 
19, & ſeg. edit. them, which, to {| the truth, ought to be look'd 


—_— upon as quibbles invented by men who had nothing 


etty Tivts olovies N Heal aA un ifs 


to do, but did not pretend, with Heraclitus, that in reali- 
ty the ſame thing was and was not. They deſigned only 
to exerciſe their . Obſerve that Ariſtotle does not be- 
lieve that Heraclitus thought ſo, if he ſaid it: *Advare 
bil Tavre vroawCa rm ,, xal wh Hires, ud 
F. Erce[naioy & Ts 3: 

yu, rare xa} bra (8). i.e. © It is im- (8) Ariſtot. Ne- 
<< poſſible that any man could think the ſame thing eaphyſ. —y 0 
e to be and not to be, as ſome imagine of Heracli- 3 f 7 
% tus. For it is not neceſſary that a man ſhould al- 
« ways think as he ſpeaks.” | 

LD] He could not diſcover the reaſon of an experi- 
ment, in the explication of which he tormented him 4 
in vain.] The experiment is this, that wood, which 
is lighter than water, does not float upon the water 
with regard to its whole thickne(s. beam, that 
floats upon a river is part under the water, and part (9) Arriags, 
above it. This cannot be explained from the com- Diſputar. 4. de 


mon principles of heavineſs and lightneſs : hence come xg Sect. 56 
the vain efforts of Arriaga (9). Ihe new Philoſophers Subſe&, * 


find no difficulty in this. See M. Gadrois's Syſtem. 319. 


4 ARRIAN, a famous Hiſtorian and Philoſopher under the Emperor Hadrian and 
the two Antoninus's, was born at Nicomedia in Bithynia. His great learning and elo- 


quence - procured him the character of the 


ſecond. Xenophon, and raiſed him to the 


moſt conſiderable dignities at Rome, even the Conſulſhip itſelf (a). Mr. Tillemont is (% Phot. In- 


(6) Hi. des Em- of opinion (5), that he is the fame 
pereurs, tom. 2+ 
Part 2. p. 453 


liathec. Cod. 


i me perſon with Flavius Arrianus, who was Governor of Cal cats 
Cappadocia in the year of Chriſt 134 under the Emperor Hadrian, and ſtopp'd the in- 


Rothomagi, 


edit. Bruxelles, curſions of the Alani; and who ſent an account of his voyage round the Euxin Sea to 33. 


1711. 


that Prince [A 
miſtius in his 17th Oration 


Euſebius f of him in his Chronicon under the year 146. The- 
s us, that Trajan or Hadrian took him from the purſuit 


of his ſtudies, and employed him as his Miniſter in the adminiſtration of the Empire. 


He is ſuppoſed to have been one of the Preceptors of Marcus Antoninus Philoſophus 


[4] Sant an account of his voyage round the Euxin 
Sea to that Prince.] This Periplus Ponti Euxini was 
publiſhed in Greek at Geneva 1577, and written by 
way of letter to the Emperor ian by Arrian, who 
(1) Hf. des Em- as Mr. Tillemont obſerves (1), was evidently the Go- 
per. tom. 2. Part vernor of - Cappadocia, and the ſame with our Hiſto- 
4. 555 416. cdit. rian. He commanded at Trebizonde and in parts ad- 
17 — jacent, either becauſe thoſe countries were then ſubject 
to the Governor of Cappadocia, or becauſe he had a 
. commiſſion to viſit them, or perhaps was 
ikewiſe Governor of that part of Pontus. He begins 
his account with his arrival at Trebizonde, where Ha- 
drian had ordered a temple of Mercury to be built. 
He embarked at Trebizonde, in order to ſail round 
the Eaſtern Coaſt of the Pontus Euxinus. He took 
Care to have the Roman Soldiers, who were garriſon'd 
upon theſe Coaſts, exerciſed. He viſited every 
which was neceſſary, and did not even omit the fick. 
He informs the Emperor 2 the State, in which 
he found things, and gave him ſome advice with re- 
gard to thoſe affairs in a letter written in Latin. He 
paſſed the river Phaſis, and obſerves, that the water 
of it was ſo very light, that it run ſor a conſidera- 
ble length upon the ſurface of the ſea without mixing 
with it; and that it kept above ten years without 
ſtinking. There was a Caſtle upon that river, which 


was garriſoned by four hundred Roman Soldiers, and a 
Vol. II. 


the 


town inhabited by Veterans and Mariners. Arrian or- 
dered a new ditch to be dug for the ſecurity of the 
town. He finiſhed his voyage at Sebaſtopolis, where 
the laſt Roman garriſon was placed. He was ſurprized 
in his voyage with a prodigious ſtorm, which deſtroyed 
one of his Rips, Among the barbarous people, whoſe 
country he coaſted along, the neareſt to 'Trebizonde 
as wel as the moſt warlike were the Sanni, who are 
called Drilli by Xenophon. They had no King among 
them ; and they had formerly paid tribute to the Ro- 
mans; and Arrian promiſed Hadrian to oblige them 
to it again, or to drive them out of the country. But 
it is evident, that he did not do the latter; for ſeve- 
ral ages after there was mention made of the Tzani, 
who are undoubtedly the ſame with the Sanni. It 
appears, that theſe Sanni inhabited one part of Col- 
A wich was then diſtinguiſhed from de country 
of the Lazi ; but afterwards they were confounded to- 
2 To this account of his voyage, he adds a 

cription of the Coaſt of Afia from Byzantium to 
Trebizonde ; and another of the country from Sebaſ- 
topolis to the Cimmerian Boſphorus, and from thence to 
Byzantium 3; in order that Hadrian might take proper 
meaſures, if he had any intention to interpoſe with 
regard to Boſphorus, the King of which, whoſe name 
was Cotys, died a ſhort time before. 


Rree 
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Ce) Lem, pag- the Emperor ( 1 We have four Books of his Diatribæ or 1 upon Epic- 
get "An torus 1 , Whoſe ſcholar Ke had been; and it appears from Ph ( d), chat he com- 
N poſed likewiſe twelve Books of that Philoſopher's Diſcourſes. We art told (e), that he 
Fee, ub. wrote an Account of the Life and Death of Epictetus; and Arnobius cites him for 
3 <p. 7. p243- that Philoſopher's doctrine (F). There is ſtill extant his Hiſtory of. lexander che (/) I: Canter 
joy olan Great in ſeven Books [CJ], Which is greatly admired” by the beſt judges; He wrote et. 1915; 99 


alfo ſeveral other works; for Photius (g) mentions his: Hiſtory of his own country Bi- Bata. 1651. 


thynia, and another concerning the Alani, 


[B] We have four Books of bis DiATRIB Æ & Dis- 
(2) Piblizah, SERTATIONS en Epiftetus.] Photius tells us (2); that 
Cod. 53. Col. he wrote eight Books; and Aulus Gellius (3) quotes 
53. ſome paſſages out of the ſecond and fifth Book. La 
(3) Ne e Mothe le Vayer obſerves (4), that it is difficult to de. 
* r termine, whether he applied himſelf to the writing of 
(4 Jurement ſir Hiſtory, before he publiſhed his diſſertations upon Epic- 
les Anciers prin- tetas or not. For as on one hand, it may be ſuppoſed 
cipaux Hiltcriens according to the ordinary and natural courſe of things, 
Gree! © Latin, that he would turn his thoughts to Philoſophical con- 
ar 1634.  templations in the latter part of his lifez on the other 
hand, we find from the Preface to his Diſſertations, 
that he wrote them juſt in the ſame manner as Epic- 
tetus ſpoke them, and as he heard them from that 
Philoſopher's mouth, when he was his ſcholar. He 
complains likewiſe, that they had been publiſhed con- 
trary to his intention, and without his knowledge; 
which may induce us to confider them as one of his 
youthful performances. Mr. Boileau in his Life. of 
(5) Pag-22, 23. Epictetus, tranſlated by Dr. Stanhope (5), tells us, that 
of all the ſcholars of Epictetus, Arrian is the only one, 
whoſe name has been tranſmitted with reputation to 
poſterity ; but he is ſuch a one, as ſufficiently demonſtrates 
the excellency of his maſter, tho" wwe ſhould own that he 
alone had been of his forming. For this is the very 
perſon, who wwas afterwards advanced to be Preceptor to 
5 Antonine, ſurnamed the Pious, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Xenophon, becduſe like that Philoſopher he com- 
mitted to writing the dictates delivered by his Maſter in 
his life time, and publiſhed them in one Volume, under 
the name of Epictetus his Diſcourſes or Diſſertations, 
which at preſent wwe have in four Books. er this 
he compoſed a litile Treatiſe called his Enchiridion, 
which is a ſhort Compentlium of all Epictetuss Philoſo- 
phical Principles, and hath ever acknowledged far one 
of | the * valuable and beautiful Pieces of ancient Mo- 
(6) Pag. 6. rality. e obſerves likewiſe in another paſſage (6), 
that Epictetus left nothing of his own compoſition 
* behind him ; and if Arrian had not tranſmitted to 
«« poſterity the maxims taken from Nis Maſter's mouth, 
„we have ſome reaſon to doubt, whether the very 

name of Epictetus had not been loſt to the world.” 
IC] There is flill extant bis Hiftory of Alexander the 


(=) lem, ibid, Great in ſeven Books.) La Mothe leVayer obſerves (7), 


vag. 78. that this work of his is ſufficient to give him a place 
(8) Cod. 38. among the principal Hiſtorians ; and Photius tells us (8), 
| that he had written the life of that Conqueror in a 

(9) La Moths le manner ſuperior to every other Writer. It is faid (9), 
Vayer, pag, 60. that he was induced by a divine impulſe to undertake 
this Work under the ſame title of the *Aravaoy or 

the Expedition, and in the ſame number of Books, 

which Xenophon made uſe of to deſcribe the conqueſts 

.of Cyrus. And it 'was obſerved, that he was ſo am- 

bitious of following that great Writer, that on account 

of his imitation of him in his ſtyle and other reſpects, 

he was generally diſtinguiſhed by the title of the ſecond 

Xenophon. He declares in his Preface, that he wrote 

upon the credit of Ariſtobulus and Ptolomy, who at- 

tended Alexander in all his enterprizes, and were ſo 

much the more worthy of regard, that beſides the con- 

ſideration of the Royal Dignity of the latter, they did 

not publiſh their accounts till after the death of Alex- 

ander, and upon no other motive but of diſcovering 

the truth. He acknowledges upon the occaſion of the 

death of Calliſthenes the Philoſopher, that there was 

a difference in the accounts of theſe two Authors, tho 

they both were preſent with the King, when that un- 

fortunate man was tried. Ariſtobulus laid, that he was 

carried in fetters in the rear of the army, till he died 

of ſickneſs. And Ptolomy aſſerted, that after he had 

been put to the rack he was ſtrangled, becauſe he was 

convicted of having been engaged in the conſpiracy 

of Hermolaus. So great is = difficulty of Knowing 


fally admired, \ ) 
Which are not qual to it. However, it is proper 


and a third concerning the Parthians in ſen) Ubi ſnpre, 
veriteen books, Which he brought down to the war, Which was carried on by Trajan 
en 1 a . | , . cu nan 2 1 nl re 8 IE againſt 
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the ttue Rate of things, fince the | 
always differently related by thoſe, who ſaw it, on ac- 
count of the * views and intereſts, which very few 
can abſolutely diſengage themſelves from. However, 
notwithſtanding. theſe particular defects, which Atrian 
could not remove, his Hiſtory is of great importante, 
eſpecially ſince thoſe of Ariſtobulus and Ptolomy are 
loſt. Add to this, that there are a great many paſ- 
ſages in Quintus Curtius, which want to be reſtored 
by the text of Arrian. For wheh the former tells us 
in his fixth Book, that Alexander departed from the 
country of the Batavi, it is vety certain, ons we 


ought to correct it, as it is in Arrian, that he de. 


from Ecbatane. And all the voyages, which 

ave been made to the Eaſt Indies for theſe many years 
„prove that the latter has been much. more exact 

in obſerving, that the houſes or cottages of ſome: of 
the ee were formed oſ che bones of whales 
and other ſiſh, than Quintus Curtius, who only tells 
us, that they were built of ſnells and excrements of 
the ſea, conchas & purgamenta' maris. There are in- 
deed ſome paſſages of Arrian, which Curtius illuſtrates 
extremely well. And it is difficult to determine which 
of thoſe two Writers is the moſt exact in the name 
of Alexander's Phyſician, whom Arrian calls Cr:tode- 


mus, and Quintus Curtius Critobulus, Plutarch not Rav- 
ing given us any light upon that ſubject. It is true, that 
when Pliny applauds fill of the Phyſician, who 


drew out the arrow from the eye of Alexander's-fa- 
ther, without any blemiſh to his face, and calls him 
Critobulus, he gives us ſome reaſon, to ſuppoſe, that 
the ſon might make uſe of the fame Phyſician, and 
conſequently that Quintus Curtius may be in the right 


in his accbunt. La Mothe le Vayer (10) obſerves, that (10) Pag. 82, 


Arrian's narration is always agreeable, becauſe it is 
conciſe and clear at the ſame time. He never runs 
into impertinent digreſſions, nor is embarraſſed with 


long parentheſes, which render the ſtyle obſcure. There 
- is- ſcarce one miraculous event in all his Hiſtory to 


render it ſuſpicious, if we except ſome predictions of 
Ariſtander, with the ſtory of the two new ſprings, 
one of water, and the other of oyl, which roſe near 
the river Oxus, as ſoon as Alexander encamped there. 
The model, Which, as we obſerved above, our Hi- 
ſtorian copied from, would not permit him to affect 


any grandeur or ſublimity of ſtyle, ſince the eloquence - 


of Xenophon is not of that kind. However, he makes 
uſe of ſlich à variety of beautiful and proper®figures and 
images, b _— _ atthe dans that he has all 
the 1 of his origmal, his lan e is very 
far Fr Wy od mean. Ys cee , +. fn id 
lique ſpeeches, and ſometimes direct ones, and even 
inſerts at length in his ſecond Book the imperious 
Letter of Alexander to Darius.” 'The Oration of Cal- 
liſthenes againft Anaxarchus, who wanted to have A- 
lexander adored, is the moſt conſiderable among the 
direct ones, with two others of that King to his ſol- 
diers, who began to mutiny, once in the Indies, and 
afterwards upon the banks of the river Tigris. The 
ſpeeches which he made before the battles, at the 
ſtraits of Amanus, and in the plains of Arbela or 
Gaugamela are only oblique, and very ſhort, as the 
occaſion required. In ſhort, to reſume the favourable 
judgment, which Photius paſſed upon the Hiftory of 
Arrian, he is of opinion, that whoever compares it 
with the moſt ancient Hiſtories, which are fo univer- 
will find, that there are ſeveral of them, 
to remark one paſſage, which ſeems to caſt ſome preju- 
dice upon that performance. It is in the middle of the 
firſt Book, where Arrian declares, that the number and 
greatneſs of Alexander's actions were the motives, which 
induced him to undertake his Hiſtory, being pip 


ume fact is almoſt 


(11) f 


the 
A. 


of the Indies in one book, which is ſtill extant, 


ARR 


” 
againſt them, He gives us likewiſe () an Abridgment of Arrian's ten.-books of the Hiſtory 
of the Succeſſors of Alexander the Great; and adds (3) that this Hiſtorian wrote an account 

When he began firlt to write, he reſolv- 
ed to compile the Hiſtory of Bithynia, but wanting the proper memoirs and materials for 
it, he fuſpended the execution of that deſign till he had publiſhed fomt other performan- 
ces. This Hiſtory conſiſted of eight books, and was Earried'down till the time when 
King Nicomedes' reſigned up Bithynia to the Romans. He obſerved in that Work that 
he was born and educated in Nicomedia, and that he was Prieſt of Ceres and Proſerpina, 
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(Þ) Biblieth, 
Cod. 92. Col. 
216, ſeq 
(1) Cod. 91. 
Col. 213. 


to which Goddeſſes that . 
ing but what is quoted in 

Hiſtory which he wrote 
the actions of Dion of 


and 


eaſineſs of ſtyle, 


was dedicated (#). We have nothing of this Work remain- (+) lum, cos. 
hotius and Stephanus Byzantinus (I). He mentioned in it the 93; % 233 an 
85 the exploits of Timoleon the Corinthian in Sicily, and of 
th yracuſe (m), He is faid likewiſe to have Written ſorne other © 
Works [DJ. Photius tells us (#), that he imitated that ſimplicity: | 


4» &k 
05 VoſT. de Hiſt, 
racis, lib. 2. 
P- 11. 

m) Phot. ub; 


which is the characteriſtic of Xenophon, and at the ſame time has'a great deal of beaury, 4 6, 5, 


13) See Mr. 
ke's Preface 


to we Track 
mot Arrian into 
Engliſh, 


| and is accounted the beſt of his performances (13). 


of his, that other 


in his Bibliotheca Greca imagi 


of his own abilities to perform ſuch a defign. E, den ca 
atro; oppunbive np) is ow If Tw Rvſrypafy, In oerutiacras 
bwauriy Pare xaTagru i arlpary; ra Akdavipy . 
He adds, that without putting his name, which was 
not obſcure among mankind, and without mention- 
ing either his country, or extraction, or quality, it 
was ſufficient for him to obſerve, that he had all the 
advantages of that kind; and that as he had been 
extremely fond of learning from his infancy; and as 
Alexander had merited the higheſt rank among the 
greateſt Commanders , himſelf likewiſe might juſtly 


as advantageous a place among the beſt Writers 1 the rift at buſts and cha, to be glear'd up by ſuch 
in the Greek language. La Mothe le Vayer (11) re- az, 40 e ambitious of ſewvelling their works ta a. huge 
marks that this Paſfige is ſo full of vanity, that the 4 of all gatherings : , d SP Tl Re 
reader muſt have an uncommon ſhare of patiencene 039400 
not to be ſo ſhock'd with it, as to be deterred from '. +) Ditiequid Gracia mens © 
reading any further. He tells us, that it made him | Audet in Hiſoriete. Juven. Sat. 10. 


retollect the impertinence of another Greek, whoſe 


name was Amyntianus, and who was contempe 
with Arrian,  fince it appeats from Photius (12), that 


he dedicated his work to the Emperor Marcus Anto- 


ninus. In order to gain credit, and to procure him- 
ſelf the favourable r. 6 
with promiſing that his ſtyle ſhould not he inferior in 


grandeur to the actions of Alexander the Great, Which 
were the ſubject of his Book. And yet: there 'was 


nothing in the world ſo cold and inſipid as his narra- 
tion, nothing ſo unentertaining as his manner of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf, as Photius himſelf acknowledges. It is 


eaſy to judge from hence, that the ambition of this man 


was not in the leaſt different from that of Arrian, tho” - 


the event rendered the former much more ridiculous, 


becauſe he performed nothing 
whereas, Arrian has left us one of the fineſt works in 
antiquity. , But notwithſtanding this, La Mothe le 
Vayer thinks it p 
riters may avoid it, ſince there 
is nothing ſo inſupportable as ſelf-praiſe, which draws 
hatred and contempt upon the perſon, who is guilty 
of it, inſtead of the =_= and reputation, which he 
propoſes to himſelf. However Gronovius, in his Edi- 
tion of Arrian, publiſhed at Leyden in fol: 1704, 
p. — is of opinion, that our — has not ſhewn 
any degree of vanity, in the pa uoted above 
but only ſpoken with a confidence, which was ; 
juſt and due to his merit; Arriant juſta nec excedens 
& ſftudiis *onorifica | png There have been four 
Latin Tranſlations of this work of Arrian. The firſt 


and ſome Remarks 


rd of his readers, he begins 


ual to his promiſes, pies 


r to animadvert upon this fault 


* 
- 
dF 4 y 1411 . 


Mr. Rooke publiſhed an Engliſh Tranſlation of this 
work of Arrian in 1729 in'two volumes in $v6, with 
Notes hiſtorical, e and critical. Jo which is 
prefixed. My. le Clerc's Criticiſm upon Quintus Curtius; 
A Peri rnit Vindioation-of 
that Author. The Tranflator in his Preface tells us, 
that even Ptolomy and Ariſtobulus, whom our Author 
chiefly copied, are not always free from ſtrange and un- 


accountable ſtories of Alexander the Great's exploits; 


but that as Arrian was '& man of ſoumnd judgment, he 
took care to chooſe only what was moſt probable, - and 


ever «brote « particular . Hiſtory of Alexander, now d. 
main; | extept Curtius and Arrian ; that it is evident, 


ie CALC 10.3 £17383} Ok 43 = 
He obſerves afterwards, that mo ancient Author, * 


ſttength Col. 53. 


that Arrias is the beſt, the true, and the moſt accurate 


of the two. He acknowledges indeed, that this Hiſto- 
rian has been ſometimes- overſeen thro' haſte or inadver- 
tence ; and if I add, ſays he, that he is not exempt 
from Buna, frailty, it «vill be no great diminution to 
bis credit. Hie has been much abuſed by ignorant tran- 
fſeribers,, ani the three or four have publiſhed Obſer- 
vations and: critical Notes with _ their Editions, I ftill 
fuſpet ſeveral paſſages to be corrupt. However I have 
pointed them out, and earneſtly recommend them to his 
next Editor to torre# by tht affiſtance of ' manuſcript co- 
He concludes with remarking, that all who 
mention this Hiſtory, beſtow high encomiums on its 
Author's veracity beyond any other upon the ſubject. 

[D] He is ſaid likewiſe to have written ſeveral other 


und.] Lucian tells us (14), that he wrote the Life of a (14) In Pſeudo» 


Author is the greateſt compliment to Arian ; for the 
former, when he endeavours to excuſe himſe]f for 
the pains he had taken in writing the Life of Alexan- 
der the" Impoſtor,” ſpeaks in this manner: Let no per- 
* ſon accuſe me of having employed my labour up- 
% on too low and mean à ſubject, fince Arrian, 5 2 
„ worthy "Diſciple of Epictetus, who is one of the 
* greate men among the Romans, and who has paſ- 
66 his whole life among the Muſes, has not 
«© pled to condeſcend to write the Life of Tiliborus the 


was done by Nicholas Saguntinus; the ſecond by Peter © Robber.” There is likewiſe under our Author's 
Paul Vergerius ; the third by Bartholomeus Facius ; and name @ . of the Ne. deu, that is, of the Eaſt- 
the fourth by Bona venture Yolcanius. © Dr. Fabricius ern Coaſts of Africa and Aſia as far as the Indies. 


„that the two firſt 
never appeared in publick, becauſe he could not find 
them in any Library, nor even ſo much as mention- 
ed in the Catalogue of Books. Facius's Tranſlation 
is generally condemned for his numerous omiſſions, 
interpolations, miſtakes, and wilful deviations from 
his original; beſides which he is often guilty. of paf- 
ling lightly over whatever he did not fully under- 
ſtand. That of Vulcanius is the moſt eſteemetl and 


for that reaſon annexed to all the beſt Editions of 


our Author. It was tranſlated into Italian by Leo of 
Modena, and printed at Venice in 15 4; and into 
French by Claudius de Vivart, and publiſhed at Paris 
in 1581. Mr. D'Ablancourt gave another French 
Verſion of it, which has been reprinted three times, 


| Province ; 


abandoned it. Oxrhe other 
4 


It is addreſſed to the Emperor Hadrian, according to 
the Eatin Inſcription, tho* there is no mention of hin 


' Robber, whoſe name was 'T'iliborus. The paſſage of that u. 


in the” Periplur itſelf. Salmaſuis (ts) is of opinion, (15) InSolin. pe 


that it was written in the time of Pliny the 
Hiſtorian, or perhaps a little before him, and conſe- 


quently, that it could not be compoſed by Arrian, 


nor addreſſed to Hadrian. He infers this from the 
mention which is made of ſeveral Princes, Who liv- 


a m 
went 


atural 1186, 


ed in Pliny's time; to which Mr. Tillemont adds (16) (16) Nes fur 
the Perip/us, where it is faid, that they "Empereur Adri- 
1 Euce to Petra to Malican King of the % Not. 24. page 


Nabatheans ; for the city of Petra and all Arabia Pe- 933. 


træa had ſabmitted to the Romans from the year 


105, and were reduced afterwards into the form of a 
whereas we have no account that Hadrian 
| X Mind we find medals of 
the 


0 
8 
; 
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* 


ſtrength and elegance in his manner. Suidas ſays, that Dion Caſſius, who compiled che : 
Roman Hiſtory; wrote the Life of this Philoſopher, who was his country man. There 
4.9 * 


_ were ſeveral other perſons of his name [E]. 


the city of Petra under that Emperor with the title 
of Metropolis. And therefore ns {I be 
uen 

not by Arrian, who lived under Aurelius, 2 
after the year 160. In ſhort the Author of it ſpeaks 
of E as his own country, and ſometimes makes 

A uſe of the Egyptian months 

* P. 454+ thinks it 


e, that it might be compiled by that 
ſeveral let 


4 — employments a- 
bout the time of Nerva or the beginning of Trajan's 
reign, in order to live at eaſe, (which was neyer per- 
mitted to any Senators bat thoſe, who were advanc'd 
in years 3) and therefore he could not poſſibly be the 
ſame with the ſcholar of Epictetus, who was undoubt- 
edly more ancient than Arrian the Civilian, who is 
ſometimes mentioned in the Digeſt, tho* ſome Writers 
confound them together. the works of Arrian 
abovementioned we have a Book of Ta#ics under his 
name, the beginning of which is loſt. This was 
(1$) Idem, pag. written in the 2oth year of the Emperor Hadrian (18). 
455. He treats in it of the Order and Arrangement of an 


„ ARSACES or ARSACIUS, (as the Greek Authors write his name (a)) was f M. 


King of Armenia in the fourth Century. 


Mr. Tillemont (17) tle. 


» lius Capitolinus in his Life of the 
Hiſtoria 


Army, but mentions nothing of the military exerciſes 
of the Roman Horſe, becauſe he had written 9 
that ſubject before in a Treatiſe addreſſed tu the Em- 
eror himſelf. To theſe Ta#ics of Arrian is added the 
„Which he gave for the marching of the Ro- 
man Army againſt the Alani, and 4 
This may very properly be aſcribed to our Au- 
thor, Who was engaged in a war againſt chat 5 
and, as we obſerved above, wrote an Hiſtory of them, 
or perhaps of the war againſt them, of which this 
piece may have been a part. 4 | 
mperar 
mentions a Greek ian of that name, to prove 
that there were three Gordians in 


Suetonius in his Life of Tiberius mentions. a Poet of 
the fame name, but he was more ancient thau the 
other two, fince Tiberius endeavoured to imitate him 
in his Greek Poems. He is very probably the ſame, 
who, as Suidas tells us, wrote the Alexandrias, an He- 
roic Poem in twenty four Books, upon the Actions of 
Alexander the Great (19). | 'T's 


The Romans, who wanted his aſſiſtance 


in the war againſt the Perſians, very much courted his alliance [4]. The Emperor 
Conſtantius, in order to attach him to his intereſt, gave him Olympia in marriage. She 
was the daughter of Ablavius formerly Præfect of the Prætorium, and had been be- 
trothed to Conſtans Conſtantius's brother () [El After the death of Conſtantius, the /4) ammin. 


Emperor Julian wrote to Arſaces, and 


him to meet him with an army upon the Marcell I. 20 


borders of Perſia (c). The King complied with his requeſt, or rather command, and ra- ( Seines, 


(e) Idem, lib. 23. Vaged the 

Pag- 240» but this coſt him 
Jovian his ſucceſſor made 

m. zs. others, that the Romans 


called Chiliocomum, which is a 8 BY 
very dear afterwards. For Julian having been killed in that war, Readiog, Cn 

with Sapores Ki 
d never aſſiſt 


very fruitful part of Media (e) 3 . Ec f. 


a Perſia, on this condition, amongſt brig. 2720, fl. 
A „ Who had always been true and 


faithful to them, againſt the Perſians (f). Sapores, upon the concluſion of this peace, 
which was ſo diſhonourable to the Romans, Abele 2 his armies, and having by 


fair words and treacherous promiſes en 


Arſaces to come to him, he invited him 


to à great entertainment, took him priſoner, commanded his eyes to be put out, and 
having bound him with ſilver chains, which amongſt the Perſians is look'd upon as 
(e) Idem, Ib. an honour" done to captives, cauſed him to be put to death in the moſt cruel manner (g). 


27. pP · m. 353 · 


Thus was he rewarded for his fidelity to the Romans. His wife fell ſome time after in- 


(5) Ibid. p. 355. to the hands of Sapores (5), but we don't read in what manner he treated her. Sozomen 


() Ubi ſupra. ſays (i), that Arſaces was a Chriſtian [C]. We find another Arſaces contemporary with 


[4] The Romans courted his alliance.) Arlaces's King- 
ing on one fide upon Sapores's Dominions, 
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their intereſt; not omitting 
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to be conſtant in his ſriendſhip and 
Romans. Arſaces promiſed upon oath, 
loſe his life, rather than act contrary to 
which promiſe he kept with utmoſt fidelity, 
ſanding all the endeavours of the Perſians. U 
return into Armenia, Conſtantius loaded him and all 


IT 
It 


2 
EE 


(i) Ammian. his attendants with preſents (1 


Marcell. lib. 26% [B] Conftantius . . . gave 1 Arſaces) Olympia i 
A 8 a 4 marriage yy «+ +» » bad been ener to Conſtans, Con- 
_ frantius's brother.] Amongſt other crimes, with which 
| Athanaſius charges tius, he reproaches him 
(2) Athanaſius, With this, as a very odious action., Here follow his 
in Epiſt. ad Soli- own words: Ours Yay nee} eig IAQ ir gu mers 4 
e aa eee lids wir pum, rp Bl pre: 
e ee Oboe e Rei, Þ i 
an. Marc · ib. 20, FA#* üer be Porerls, *, πν eriTpi Pu taury 7 
p. 172. vam (2). That is, Thus has he (Conſtaytius) dared te 


this 


te be impĩous towards his brother (Conſtans) ; that when 
« he pretends to raiſe a monument to him, he gives 
© to the Barbarian his bride Olympia, whom Con- 
% ſtans kept till his death, and whom he carefully 
« brought tp as one whom he expected to be his 
« wife.” But what crime was there in this? What 
diſhonour or injuſtice was it to Conſtans, that a woman, 
who had been betrothed to him, ſhould be married to 
a King, and efpecially one who was a Chriſtian, ſince 
this a powerful Ally to the Romans ? 
J Soxzomen ſays that Arſaces was A Chriſtian. ] 
Fulian, ſays he (3), wrote to. Arſaces, King of the Ar- (3) Hig. Ec, 
menians and in alliance with the Romans, to meet him lib. 6. caps 1. 
on the borders of Perſia. In this Letter the Emperor 
ing highly extolled his own charatter, and repre- 
ſented him of as worthy of the Empire, and acceptable 
to the Gods whom he adored ; and having blamed Conſtan- 
tius his predeceſſor as a wicked and nimous man, he 
ſpoke to Arſaces in a very contemptuous and threatening 
manner. And as he had heard that he was a Chit 
ftian, he added, according to his cuſiom, à great many 
difreſpeAful things % z telling Arſaces in the moſt 
haughty manner, that his God would never of him, 
if be L to do aubat he aba commanded. We ſhall 
not in queſtion Sozomen's accuracy or veracity 
in this particular; but we cannot forbear obſerving, 
that if Julian really wrote to Atſace what that Hiſto- 
2 4 | rian, 


. this King this ſecond Arſaces'was certainly 4 Heathen; and Prieſt of Galatia: The 
1 7 1 which is very much to the honour of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion [D]. | eds 


345 


| an 
lous art, or do any diſhonourable buſineſs. l 
commands him to ſhew a particular reſpect to thoſe, 
who obey theſe injunctions, and to deprive of their poſts 
thoſe who refuſe to ſubtnit. He alſo bids him to build pub- 

lick Hoſpitals, where ſtrangers not only of the Hea 

but of any other Religion _ be entettained, an 
receive money, if wanted it, and tells him that 
he had provided a fund for that purpoſe. For it would 
be à ſhame, adds he, that no rs ſhould be ſeen 
the Jews, and that the Chriſtians ſhould af: 


D 
was ill policy in the Emperor 
e i ; 


rian blick Theatres, or in Taverns, nor to exkrclſe 
ſince Panda 
* of reſentment, to join with the Perſtans. 

n 


). 
very mild temper, and "LA obſerved 


ulian <vrote a Letter to him (Arſaces) which ts 
much to the honour of the Chriſtian Religitn.) He 
oble in that Letter (6), that what moſt contri- 


„E tbo : * yr 
221 buted to the of the Chriſtian Religion was ſiſt not only their on poor, but even ours, and that 
Operth, edit. þ their kindneſs — their care with re- we ſhould be wanting in that reſpect with regard to 
r to the burying of the „and the ſanftity which thoſe of our own Religion. Thus he endeavoured to 
pang they affected in their manners. This he recommends to reſtore Paganiſm to its ancient luſtre, by grafting up- 


„and to all the Prieſts of Galatia. He alſo on it ſome of the moſt eſſential precepts" of Chriſtia: 
orders him to exhort all the Prieſts not to appear in nity. | | a] eels | P. 


ARSENIUS, a Deacon of the Roman Church, famous for the nobility of his family, 
but much more for his vaſt learning and for his piety, was choſen in order to be ſent to 
the Emperor Theodoſius, who wanted a Tutor for his ſon Arcadius. It was Pope Da- 
maſus who made this choice. Arſenius arrived at Conſtantinople in the year 383. He 
was very well received there by the Emperor, who was angry one day, both with the 
ſcholar, and the maſter, becauſe he had ſeen the maſter ſtanding, and the ſcholar. ſitting; 
during the Lecture. He ordered that his ſon, he had already been declared 
Auguſtus, ſhould ſtand and be uncovered when Arſenius inſtructed him, and at that 
time ſhould not wear the marks of the Imperial dignity. Arſenius having uſed all his 
induſtry to educate his ſcholar in the ſciences and virtue, thought himſelf obliged at laſt 
to add correction to cenſures. The young Arcadius was ſo enraged at this, that he de- 
fired one of his Officers to rid him of his Tutor (a). The Officer told Arſenius of it, () T. ken front 
who thought beſt to withdraw 2 and go to the Deſerts of Egypt. He there paſ- . 
ſed a great many years with Hermites of Scetẽ, in the exerciſes of the moſt auſtere num. zz, 22. 
and fervent devotion. He died there at ninety five years of age [4 Theodoſius, who 7 quotes Merge 


Flichier, grieved at the retreat of Arſenius, ordered him to be ſearch'd for every where, without eu Mes, | 
I. being able to find him (5). There are ſome faults in Moreri's Dictionary relating to this 37 d 70 % 
274. article [B]. I have alſo found ſome in other Writers [C. n "a 70 FRE: 


(6) Flechier, 
H. 


July. 


DL He died in the deſerts of Afgypt, at ninety 

years of age. ] Here Alu, = Aiden that i 
d'Andilly makes of this long liſe of Arſenius. 
(i) D'Andilly, He ſpent, fays he (1), forty years in the Court of the 

2 Per F Theodofius, forty in Scete, ten at Trohe 
5 2 Babylon, oppofite to Memphis, three in Canap᷑ of Alexan- 
1676,in$v0, Via, andtwoin the ſame place of Trohe, hither being 
returned he finiſbed his courſe in the fear of God. This 
expreſſion he ſpent forty years at the Court of Theodofius, 
is very improper, for if we would not have a noto- 
rious falſhood in it, it muſt be taken in this ſenſe, 
| be was forty years old when 
odefius. For if we take it in 


for Conſtantinople, being choſen Preceptor to Arcadius 


years, and did not receive 

before the fourth year of his reign. uy | 
[B] There are ſome faults in ris Didionary re. 
lating to this Article.) I. Arſenius 'could* not have 
7 22 been ſent to Theodoſius in 383, to be Preceptor to Ar- 
z 3 aum. cadius and Honorius, ſor Honorius was not born till 
(3) Itis in the 384. Baronius had taken notice of this fault in thoſe 
2d tome of the Who have written the Life of Arſenius, and had a- 
| 8 —— it 2 gr y knew that Theodoſius 
; Deſerts, par had two ſons, aliquiz, quod ſciret da,  fuifſh Meade 
455 1 —— filios, adjecit Homrium (2). This en 
(4) Lib. z. num, in the Life of Arſenius, compoſed by Mr. Arnaud d' 
37+ 11 1 (3), who quotes Rufinus (4) Gr his authority. 
UE a 395. II. I acknowledge that Baronius (5) upon the autho- 
(6) * A. ty of the lives of the Fathers (6), advances that Ar- 
36. ſenius was Godfather to the two ſons of Theodoſius ; 
(7) Sce Arnauld but that does not a with Rufinus, wha, ſays, they 
* Vies were committed to the care of Arſenius, preſently * 

Op aac * De- fer abeir Bapti/m (7) : beſides, Baronius himfelf has 
pag. 188. ved, ere is a miſtake in the Life of Arſenius, 

I 


r 


gn- the Empire 


when it is ſaid he was ſent by Damaſus to be Pre- 
ceptor to Arcadius and Honorius. The laſt was not 
yet born: the othet was but eight years old ; and it is 
not probable that Arſenius ſhould ſtay at the Court 
of Theodoſius, till the time that Honorius wanted a 
Tutor III. Mr. Flechier ſays in expreſs terms, that 
Theodoſius ceuſed Arſenius 10 be C for in all parts 
of the Empire. It is not probable therefore that Arſe- 
nius not leave the Court, till aſter the death 
of Theodoſius, in 395. That 1 fay, is not probable; 
tho' it is | ſet down as a certain fact both in the firſt 
That circumſtance, which M. Flechier has expreſly 
taken notice of, that Arcadius's officer, who was em- 
to kill Arſenius, gave the Tutor notice of it, 


not have been ſup The Supplement of 
the Dictionary {i at Arſenius had à dium in» 
telligence of it. V. Arcadius was not aſſociated td 


at fix years of age, but at ſeven or eight; 

as Baronius and Mr. Flechier obſerve.  Erat. tune Ar. 

cadius annum etatis agent oflavum, natus nimirum fub 

Conſulatu Gratiani quarts &. „ Frieunio ans 
Theodsfii patris imperium (8). i. e. At that time (3) Baron. 24 
« Arcadius was in his eighth year, being born under the Fw. 
6 þ woman's 7 - of Gratian and that of Merobaudes; * 
PP years before his Father Theodoſius was Em- 

* . VI. Socrates had no occaſion to be quoted: 

ſor what he has ſaid of Arſenius has hardly any rela- 

tion to the Article of the i ment. However, the — 
XXIIId Chapter of the IIId Book ſhould have been 9 


quoted. . 

I have zund ſome faults, in other Writers 
re 2 to ef Ming in his Hiftorical Thea- 
tre (o, ſuppoſes all along that Arſenias was <p wn 
to Honoring as well as Arcadius, and that at the 
time. He does not conhder, 


(9) Pag. 13. 
edit. Amiter a 


| that Honorius was not in 1663. 
born, when Arſenius was ſent to Theodoſius, to inſtru! 
Arcadius : he does not reflect that Honorius being 
ning years younger than lis brother, was not ew 


Siſk 
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nog, 1 4 15 


e ihe e which were wad <o Arcaing FT iflociates Hanorius with Aradiu tho) Char (10) Arſent 
4 145 of . Theodoſius. , Obſerve this. circumſtancæ phens knew our Arſenius only i 1.3 — 

i a ins trician : be does not make ES Ag 
r, merely bis 114 den from dee, Cad „ 
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I. 1; 


ARSENIUS, Patriarch of Conſtantinople in 11 430 da Was a of 
ity. He was educated in Acker: and was alſo Superior of keel 


nounced this office, that he might the-better a himſelf to a monaſtick life, either 


in the Convent of Apollonias, or in thoſe of ount Athos. He was brought forth 
from this ſtate in 14 Emperor Theodore Laſcaris, who made him Patriarch 
of four years aſter declared him on his death- bed 
one of the two Tutors of his ſon John. The odher Tome was-George Vinazlon, who 
ſhewing deſigns with regard to the young Prince, made Arſenius diſ- 
like his employment ſo much, that it oocaſioned his returning to the Convent. But when 
in 1261, the Greeks had retaken Conſtantinople under the conduct of Michael Palzo- 

Arſenius was called thither to refume the Patriarchate, and to the ſeat, 
from which the Patriarchs had been excluded for above fifty years. The year after, 
the Emperor Michael Palæologus cauſed the eyes of John Laſcaris ſon of the Emperor 
Theodore to be put out. Arſenius full of indignation ar ſo a treatment towards 
his = 2 excommunicated Michael, who, to repel his eccleſiaſtical chunder, called a 

cil, and under falſe accuſations, cauſed Arſenius to be depoſed, i and baniſhed him 
— ts be Proconneſus. He lived very long in this baniſhmerit, but we do not 
find exactly in what year he died. He was a good! _ bat que unfit for buſinels 


(a) WA og (a). * is an e; [A]. 


revell, pag- hood z ſor it is certain, that Cardinal Beſſarion was a There inn Callactian of 


. — He has written a Nomo- liſhed by Meſeun Jufll and V Voel. There is alſo 
Canon, or a Colleion of Canons, divided into cxu1 7 —— of Ar ſenius, in Greek and Latin 
Titles, to each of which he adds ſome points, or heads Mr. Cone, in the Id Tame of his — jury 
of the Imperial Laws. It has been inſerted in Greek the Greek Church (1). 
and Latin, was a wn Meier caxe od 


- ARSENIUS Archbiſhop of Monembaſia, or - Malvaſia, in the Morea, in the «6th 
ceny, has been conſidered as à learned Man. He was the particular friend of Paul 
III. and wrote to him ſome very elegant Letters; one amongſt the reſt, wherein he 
complains of the little affection of the Roman Church for the Greek — be 
He ſubmitted himſelf to the Romiſh Church, which made him ſo odious to the Gree 


Schiſmaticks, that Pachomts, Patriarch of Conſtantino 2 excommunicated him, and (-/ Se Cuille, 


T "A ; akas, that, 1 18, that the Devil . 
came to hover about his * and animated it again (a). There are ſome works of bs. 327. =" 


"uy ny, Oar DFR AQ. 2 0. 2m TI AS. od. wee | * Croſius, in his 
* . | 


' 22 18 5 N Turco-Græcia. 
g 1 . 22 hs * 413 00 4 7 * 9 


[4] He complains of e m_— don lade As, ke to hie „ except the 
e 4 words tho i. Le fm oi : — no 


by i Greeks. 
the little affedtion of the 7% i rene e e þ de va "Exper i Torgrog 
ion, it not having rai- narrediirl;, da Ne r Kapdhanior. Nothin 
| / was 2 or more n 


„we muſt accuſe Arſenins of a-fal IB] e 22 r extant.) 


at Rome, 

d that the re- in Greek: — — Ten 

5 Muſurus, who of Euripides, printed at Venice in 1534. He 

yo that not one Greek/ had a ſhare ys.in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to Pope Paul III. that he 

in the numerous renn had drawn it u e 

Paul III was el Pope in October, 1634. c 
I have been informed by Mr. de la M + that | 


| _ ARSENIUS a Greek Monk, wrote a tes i ut Git teal Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, which was By 5 gels (2 ater op gate 
the Acts of the Council, wherein Parthenius Patriarch of Conſtantinople cauſed the 
confeſſion of this Cyril to be condemned, in the 'year Na — 2 oj 


e chap- 12 p: 47% 


(e) Rot 
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ARS. 


the Oxford Library has confounded Arſenius author of the NompCuuon, wich our Gretk- 
Monk. ; | 2 | | 
ARSINOE, There have been many Queths of this name. Moteri his ſpokenof 


the principal, not without being ſometimes deceived; He has been a little too Hort up- 
on Arfinoe, ſiſter to Cleopatra: we ſhall ſupply this defect, in the article-of TOI T 
(«; Now [4] AULEFES (a); 3 on nn goon 1) +2417 naw ae eee 19d 2641 1 
| - ARSINOE, wife of Magas, King of Cyrene [AJ, diſtionotired berſelf by het un- 
chaſtity. Magas a little before he died, betrothed their only daughter Berenice to 
the ſon of Ptolemy King of Egypt. As ſoon as he was dead, Arſinoe, who had 
always been againſt this alliance, took meaſures to break it. She offered Berenice wic! «a 
the 8 of Cyrene, to Demetrius brother to King Antigonus (a). Theſe offers were 22. war King 
Demetrius embarked immediately, and had fo favourable a wind, that he did — 
not wait long to ſee Berenice. He was a fine perſon, and he gie the more proud, as he 
quickly perceived the impreſſion that his beauty had made upon the heart of Arſinde. 
He neglected the daughter, to make himſelf more agreeable to the mother: he tri the 
troops with contempt; and at laſt he became ſo odious, that all the le turned theit 
deſires towards the ſon of Ptolemy. - They were reſolved to get rid of ius, and 
concerted the means with Berenice (h). They ſent ſome aſſaſſins to murder hitmy ata time (5) we may in- 
that he had choſen to lie with Arſinoe [BJ. This woman having heard her daughter, —— 
who was at the door, and commanded they ſhould ſpare her mother, covered her 5 147 
with her body as well as ſhe could ; but her endeavours. were to no purpoſe, They killed 
him, in conſequence of which the marriage of Berenice with the ſon of Ptolemy came to 
its full and entire effect (c). 2 — 1 if I do not miſtake; is the only Hiſtorian who ins 0 Taken from 
forms us of this. I am ſurpriſed at it; for an action of that natute well deſerved bene b 
ken notice of. What is ſtill more ſtrange, is that no body tells us what became of Arſinoe, 
nor from whence ſhe came, nor what became of Berenice; and they are ſo far from their 
| relating that Ptolemy Euergetes, fon of Ptolemy Philadelphus married her, that we are 
(2)Matth- e aſſured he married Cleopatra, Matthias, who ſays this (d), quotes no body; but you 


1? 


- efrum Hiftor 


363 may ſee in Joſephus, in the fourth chapter of the 12th book of his Jewiſh Antiquities, chat 
the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes was named Cleopatra. Note that - Ptolemy Euergetes had 
Ya got ſon called Magas (e), from whence we may conjecture that the father of his wife was 


moe, pas. 820. named Magas, as Juſtin relates it, I ſhall take notice of ſome errors of Moreri [CI, 
„„ : | | r 


[4] She was 2 of Magas, King of Cyrene.] He * neſs; having a deſire to put an end to the wars with 
A Editions of Juſtin ;' but good Cri- his brother y, betrothed his only daughter Be- 
ticks have obſerved long ago, that we maſt read Ma- renice to his ſon.” I confeſs, they do not fecth * 
2 it i , thi jas, 1 age wh the Magas of whom Athenæus has 9 
and Athenæus call him (1). It will be objected to for he was one who enjoying peace, plunged 
ment, ay #4 them perhaps, that he, of whom Pauſanias has made into luxury and floth, and thro! much eating "grew 
„ine edivics t mention, is not che husband of our Arfinoe ; for he fo fat that it choaked him (8). But this objection (8) Athen. lib, 
Leyden, in 1683. Was brother to Ptolemy Philadelphus, whereas the huſ- is not unanſwerable. Cannot a Prince, whoſe reign ** Fag. 550. 
band of Arſinoe was brother to Ptolemy Euergetes. continues fifty years, engage in ſome wars, and after- 
The Hiſtory of Magas, according to — „is as wards give himſelf, up to a long reſt ? | | 
follows. He was the {on of Berenice, and of one Philip a [BI They ſent ſome Ae to murder him . . ., at 
Macedonian, a man of low extraQtion.  Eurydice, à time he had choſen to tie wvith Ar/inoe.) Biſlelius the 
the daughter of Antipater, having been married to Jeſuit has found a ſubje& of admiration in this. Adud- 
Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, carried this Berenice into 
#gypt, who lay with Ptolemy, and bore him amongſt 
other children Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned af- 
ter his father. She cauſed the government. of Cyrene 
to be given to her ſon Magas, who married Apame, pro 
the daughter'of King Antiochus, and had great con- | | conceſ« 
teſts with Ptolemy Philadelphus. Here is the Magas ** privity of Berenice daughter to the Adultereſs, that, Her, Percuſſeres 


() Pauſanias, of Pauſanias (2). Is it not clear, ſome will ſay, that * what is very ſtrange, they were caught in the very it n © 


lib. 1. pag- 5 t cannot be the Magas of Juſtin, who was Arſinoes heat of that heinous wickedneſs by Berenice the — 
husband, and died about the time when the ſon of daughter of the Adultereſs, and the wiſe of the to his mother. 
(3) Juſtin, lib. pyrrhus was reſtored to the Kingdom of Epirus (3)? * Adulterer, who ſtanding before the door of the hor- ©© in-law's bed, 
26, cap. 3 The Criticks may anſwer, that Magas King of Cy- rid Chamber, &c.” Neither the circumſtance of. Pair ob 
(4) Athen. lib. rene having reigned fifty years (4), he might very well the time, nor that of the place have any thing here 1. 
2 Pas, 55% have lived till the ſon of Pyrrhus was reſtored, which to be wondered at. It was eaſy to obſerve when De- 
(5) See Calvidiua the beſt 8 —— year - — to Arſinoe's —_— and it was the 
Rome (5), which was the twenty | reign of m uſible opportunity conſpirators. could 
2 — — addons Inſtead therefore of ſaying ac- take, . | 
cording to the common notion, that Juſtin ſpeaks of [C] I. fall take fame notice of the errors of Moreri.] 
(6) See the Ian pyrolemy Evergetes, in his XXVIth Book (6), we muſt I. This expreſſion is not exact, Magas gave his Þ 
2 rus „ determine that he ſpeaks of Ptolemy: Philadelphus, ter Berenice in marriage to Ptolemy : the Latin is 
Aud obſerv2 that and that it is he, who is there made brother to Magas renices . ... . iam deſponderat; (10) ; He had be- (10) Juſtin, lib, 
Biſſclius in the King of Cyrene. But if he names Arſinoe the wife 6 trothed his hter Berenice. Moreri's words 26, cap. 3. 
4th Decad Rui- of Magus, it is not a ſign that his Magas is diſſerent conceal from us a that is not cleared up in the 
darum — from him of Pauſanias, ſince the ſame * Cyrene . . , 
-» 6 4 might have married ſucceſſively Apame the daughter 
ſpeaks of one Of Antiochus, and our Arſinoe. Beſides, the wars in 
Agas, brother to which he engaged againſt Ptolemy Philadel ac- 
Prolemy Euer- cording to Pauſanias, agree very well with mm 
. of whom Juſtin ſpeaks: Rex Cyrenarum Agas ducedit, 
gui ante infirmitatteen Berenicen unicam filiam ad fouenda 
(7) Juſtin, lib. cm Ptolemerd fratre-cortamina, filio cjus deſponderat (7). 
*6.ap-Þ . e. “ Agas King of Cyrene died, who before his ull- 
: 3 | ! | 


| : ; Y A 


and one of M. Menage DJ. 


vocal terms, and every thing, that may hinder the 
Reader from having ideas ſuited to the nature of 


each ſubzect. II. It is not true, that Juſtin fays that 


as. 
(fe amt 
one 
and of the miſ- 


treſs of Ptolemy. 


«+ + «4 . 


Ow 


fa) Plinius, lib, 
4+ cap. 14. ver- 
nem. 


(e] Pauſan. in 


Ac. p. 13 
e 


(1) Age. lib. 16. 
cap. 2. 

(2) In Atticis, 
p- m. I”. 


'SK& 


our Arfinoe was the daughter of AntiochusGoter. III. 


was the ſon of Pre- 
lemy Lags (12). V. Nor that ſhe cauſed her daughter 


deſign ſetti the cõun 1 BI head. VII. Nor 
that ſhe 


was driven away. Om we ſufficiently con- 
demn ſo bold a licentiouſneſs ? Author relates what-. 
£ 


ever he has a mind to without hnding it in a Writer, 


FR 
5 


When we take an Hiſtorian of ſo little judgment 
as Juſtin for our guide, we are obliged to fupply a good 
many circumſtances : but then we d mention, that 


we do ſupply them, and not give them for a tranſh- 


bey by this Epitomiſer. He would even loſe 


whether he is ſpeaking of the father, ſon or grandſon; 
mi at it for the moſt part. He has 
not ſo much as given bimſelf the trouble to ſay whe- 
ther the marriage of Demetrius with Berenice was con- 


ſummated. A fine queſtion you will ſay ! 'but I infiſt 
upon it, be ought to have ſet down expreſly ei- 


ther the affirmative; or the negative: for it is not im- 


robable that a man, who was glad to find himſelf 


oved by the mother, ſhould: conſent to have his mar- 
wi 


the daughter put off. You will ſay that 


© %.. + 
: i 


otie of theſe 
(#1) His name Nor that her husband's name was Magus (11). IV. 
the editions of Nor chat this pretended 


Demetrius. VI. Nor that the had a 


has the aſſurance to quote him. I know 


c ARSINOE, daughter of Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, King of Egypt, was mar- 


Ly 4 1 
1 "fi 3 » 4 * * 
? * - » : 
L . 


Demetrius, nimis 2 focru A but I . 
@ — he 2 22 Berenice the appellation of 
virgin, guz res Ha primo virgin; conſequently 

* ſes ſubverts the jc Ho 3 can 
not help ſuſpecting that he does nat make uſe of 
the terms in the _ moſt exact ſenſe; Juſtin's Index, 
in Mr. Grævius's Edition, gives Berenice only the title 
of betrathed (13). However, neither Juſtin nor many (13) Demetrive 
other abridgers know that an abridgmer.t ought to ret. i fue wn, 
_ — pygmies, who have xt parts of a „ i. rr 26, 3, 

y, but every one rtionably ſmaller than thoſe C 

of a man of a Sd Diminiſh in an abridg- of a good Abg. 
ment the parts of a narration as much as you will ; ment. See the 
but do not cut chem quite off. Let us reckon for ag [4] of the 
Moreri's eighth fault, the contradiction he is fallen - 47 — 
into. Here he would have Berenice the wife of Pto- 
lemy Euergetes to be the daughter of Magus : in an- 
other place (14) he affirms that ſhe was this Ptolemy's (74) In the 
own ſiſter. | — article BY. 

[D] 4nd ome of Mr. Menage.] It is in his note RENICE. 
upon theſe words of Di Laertius : Anpmpis 7s 
TAWrevie, u Kiri, in} hi, Hadfinas Myrrai, ('Apre- 
oiazes) (15).  Demetrium qui Cyrenem (16) navigavit (15) Diog. Laer 
amaſſe plurimum dicitur (Arcefilaus) i. e. Arceſilaus is tivs, in Alus 
* ſaid to have been greatly- in love with Demetrius, tit h fn h. 
« who failed to Cyrene.” 7 do not wonder, fays Mr. x Bo SY 
Menage, that this Philoſopher auh Tua. fond of ung Cyrenem navigaſ- 
boys, ſhould le Demetrius, who ſeems to have had a jet; i.e. © When 
furprizing beauty, which at laft proved bis ruin; for he | hee had failed 
das killed in his mother-in-laww's bed. In noverce con- n 

a z 

cubitu caſus et. Juſtin, whom Mr. Menage quotes, for Arcefilaus's 
does not allow it to be faid, that Arſinoe had ſuch an jove did not bay- 
alliance with the m.injon of Arceſilaus. He would pen after the 
have done better to take notice of the miſtake of the e to Cu- 
Latin Tranſlator (17). | (37) See the pre- 
are, 


ried to Ptolemy Philadelphus her own brother [4], who was extremely in love with her. 


She died without iſſue (a) and her hu 
her name to a diſtrict of Egy 


z tO ſhew his love for her „ Not only Save (a) Pauſanias, is 


pt [BJ. which he called 4r/incis (5), but alſo erected à fine 4 peg. 1, 


ſtatue [CJ upon Mount Helicon in Beeotia (c), and conſecrated a temple to her (4) [D]. (b) Idern, ibid 
Pauſamas mentions another Arſinoe, who was alſo the wife to this Ptolemy, and had ſe- Pt i4 | 
eral children by him. She was the daughter of Lyſimachus (e). ' oficis, yage 588, 


- * 
-* 


[ $he unt married to Ptolemy Philadelphus her 
own brother.) Ptolemy her father having had at leaſt 
two wives, it might perhaps be thought that Arſmoe 
was 'but'half-fiſter to her huſband ; but it is certain 
that ſhe was his ſiſter both by the father's and the mo- 
ther's ſide. Juſtin exprefly tells us (1), that Philadel- 
Phus was Ptolemy's youngeſt ſon, and Pauſanias fays 


(2), that he was born of Berenice, and not of Euri- 


ridice Antipater's daughter, and Ptolemy's firſt wife. 
Now it is not probable that Philadelphus ſhould have 
been in love with a ſiſter, who muſt have been a great 
de... older than him, for Ptolemy had ſeveral children 
by his firſt wife before he married Berenice, and we 
dc not read that he had any more by her afterwards. But 
what proves undeniably, that Arſinoe was Philadel- 
phus's ſiſter by the father and mother's fide, is Pau- 
laniasss * — aſſertion: His words are, Itroaruaicg 
Are uon , dwPerigeds ibi, that is, Ptole- 


my being in love with Arſinoe, his ſiſter on both 


* ſides ; which Amaſæus tranſlates Ptolemaus Arfi- 
. germane /o 2ris amore vidtus; upon which Syl- 


(3 "n Nuts ad E argius obſerves (3). that it would be more proper to 


Amaſei Verſio- 
nem Pauſaniæ, 
ad p. 12. num - 
10 "Ip 


tranflate, aterine pariter & germane ſororis ; for, 


continues he, the Greek words, Adab wwPorigete, 
fignify a ſiſter by the father's and the mother's fide: but 
he does not oblerve, that this is alſo the 
of the Latin word germana, ſo that he unjuſtly cen- 
ſures Amaſzeus. us add here, that Pauſanias 


"ſpeaking of this marriage between a brother and a 
(4) Ubi ſupra. ' "roy 3 


tells us (4), that it was not according to the 
laws of the Macedonians, but to thoſe of the Egyp- 


tians, over whom Philadelphus reigned. 


(5) In notic ad . tranſlates ede regio, 4 


pag. 1 3. num. 3. 
() Lib. 5. cap- 9. 


a LB] Gave her name to a diftritt of Egypt.) Pauſa- 
nias's words are: Nowes is} dr avris ( Ap As- 
ewoirys Alyuniiou ; that is, There is a diſtrict in E- 
% gypt, called Arſinois, after her name.” Amaſæus 
; » but Sylburgius very 
well obſerves (5), that it ſhould be tranſlated Prefec- 
tura, which is the word uſed by Pliny (6), who tells 


genuine ſenſe ' 


& ARSINOE, 


us, that Egypt was divided in Prafeturas oppidorum, 
diſtricts round about the ſeveral towns, each under a 
ticular Governor. Let us obſerve here, that Pau- 
ias himſelf is not exact, when he tells us this di- 
ſtrict was called Arſinous from Arſinoe ; it is more 
bable that it was called ſo from the town, which 
Philadel us built in honour of his ſiſter, and which 
he called by her name. Pliny ſays (7), A. ſinsen .. . (7) Lib. 6. caps 
conditam | fororis nomine 4 Ptolemao Philadelpho. 29. 
We ſhould take notice of Moreri's geographical er- 
rors, with regard to the cities called Arſinoe, but that 
this is foreign to our deſign. 5 
[C] A n flatue.) That flatue, ſays Pauſanias (8), (8) I Bei 
was 1e by a braſs oſtrich, a kind of bird, P. m. 388. 
which tho' it has wings, yet h the bulk and 
weight of its body cannot raiſe itſelf up into the air. 
The ſame Author tells us (9), that there was at Athens (9) In Arial, 
in the theatre called Odeum (adi, another ſtatue of p- 14. 
Arſinoe, which ſtood near that of her huſband, among 
the other ſtatues of the Kings of Egypt named Ptole- 
my; but we are not told by whom that ſtatue was 


erected. 
[D] Cenſecrated a Temple to her.) The roof of that 


temple, according to Pliny (10), was to be of load- (10) Lib. 34. 


Kone, that Arſinoe's ſtatue, which was of iron, might cap- 14. 
hang in the air. Dinocrates (11) an Architect of Alex- (12) Or, 7im- 


andria had begun the work, but *his death, and that e, or, Dine. 


of Ptolemy-prevented the finiſhing of it. But there is Ben. 
much reaſon to queſtion, whether the event would have 
anſwered their expectation, tho Pliny does not in the 
leaſt ſeem to doubt of it; ſee his words: Eodem lapide 
(Ma ) Dinocrates Architettus Alexandria Arfenoes 
Tem concamerare inchogverat, ut in e fimulachrum 
eus > ferro pendere in atre wvideretur : interceſſit mars & 
; & Ptolemai, gui id forori ſue juſſerat fieri. 
his is not, much unlike the ous ftory of Mo- 
hammed's iron coffin being ſupported in the air 
a large loadſtone fixed in the roof of the Tem 
where he is buried, | P 


(6) Pauſk 
ibid. 


c) A ct 


near the | 


of Thrac 


(s) U 


(8), 


Lirias 


(4) Juſtinus, ib. Children Bie 


24- 9 2, JÞ 


12 


991 In — 


(5) Ubi ſupra. 


' as the ſhould ks 1 This put 


A. e. 1160, 


children, the children of A 
Jouhies, when ſhe, ſaw ech 2 mother of 185 ſons ; ſhe cid not b 


Wa was Killed, 


on offered to ma 


A 


_& git Ader to th preceding [ 


Thracia and Macedonia, when 8 
gathocles an 
of falling with them into the . hands of Ag 
imachus's death ; ſo that ſhe. N 
With Lyſimachus's 4 (a 

n General of the 
rs, Who abandc 0 


Macedonia, bur he *kd $ keep 


lemy Ceraunus, who 0 
Arfinoe was then ey Fr 
wanted to expel. them, and to pit 


in. his Region. 0g I 


what reſolution to take 
brother to ac n 
with ich the 


yn this 1 yſandra 15 
orſe „ and Was 4. 5 followed oy 1 of Lyſim 
to, join, with Seleacus. This rat 

cleucus made himſelf n 
it. much above 
7 that OM made himſelf. r 
r two ſons 12 Caſſandria (4), 
her children to death, that he m migh 
his deſign, he feigned to bs” in 
as at firſt extremely 
4 at laſt 18 Was prevailed upon 
She went to meet him, and 
ſolemnity; Ptolemy himſelf 


— 


be and, Hag 


5 "This failed" Arſitce's 


to deſtroy Agathodles [B], "and p 


les, 5 gene ſubje 
with her 1 


4 war in 


aſter of 5 jig whole Kio 
en months, be 
r of Sele 
Ki whence Ptolemy very ben 
Wo . no competi- 
e 1 
lexed, an not Kno 
petp che ſolemn oaths' of her 
marriage was celebtated 
put che crown on his f 8 BN Fa 


ce. of the whole army. Arſinoe overjoyed. that ſhe had now recoyeted 
by the 27 of hex former huſband: invited Ptolemy to come to Caſſandria, the 


place ” which ſhe could be ſafe. © But this was what Ptolemy 


particularly aimed at; 


py ſooner was he come to the gate, but he ordered his folders to ſeize it, and to kill © 


Arfinoe's two ſons [D]] who were come to meet him. 
were cruelly 


in their mother's. arms, where the 
efforts to ſave e "She herſc 
with two RY 


Was ſent. to 


86 Tv ati 

1 (ee * . lem = 
n, Who a 1 [1 to unus, 

60 pram Fn e the ſon pron and 

father to the preceding Arlinoe, — — 

account. He pa us (2). that 2 

his ſon; Agathocles to Lok 2 


here 
8 — x the death o hecles. 
Wy Eve Fe bY fete] Js 


ving conceived an 
wank Who had diſtin- 
iſhed 4 1 


Agatboclem fili „ a 
e * 22 maar . 4 2 rs 
proj erat, non 2 2 . 

a morem, mii 


Goh > he ( 15 that Ar meditated the death of Agatbo- 
e adds, that other Authors 
in Wee nk Agathboles, and not being able 


to gain 
the 


. ee 2 Nate, 


to 2 rplexity ; if he endo to 4 — 
a be that be . 
mind n — 
voles lus fury, ue ee oye exvelty 
However ha Children 22 
by this mar- 


ving more 
p ee. boner able u hg ben. ſhe 


ty than for her own, 


= Liner 1 Ak. 2 J/ 12h 
R-ZEINQ'D 1N)(: 1 
WE . 5 ITE e e 


You. II. 


- | 8 , 
2 rathoc, 103 111 2 ww 1 WE | ' 


KEOLIESS X her Band 


_ And whom he had ichoſen 
is ſucoeſſor, poiſoned him with the aſſiſtanee of Ar- 


n - 
Arfinoe noverta, vent 
'Panfanias iv mae Þ paittives; IL ii teberted. 


"Arfitice was 


man's heart; he reſolved our of revetge to 
| —_ him killed; [However that be, Pauſanias ſeems | 


be murder bio Aa was at leaſt Privy to 5 
1 0 

CT. Prole , ls „ 1 ith fe We Y 
D Ss 9 S * 


x den Hl wrath 1 that we 
* e of the, King 


Arſinoe in- adviſe her not to truſt to Ber 


The yo ung Princes took ſanctua 
murthered, notwithſtanding all Arfind 
athiothracia into baniſhinthr, attended only © 


e te he itted to die with" her 
e ah wink of Age 


"on "= = 1 


9 * is Dult LL 
0 [s 
jon, to BY 


ho having conducted him into the Temple of 5 


piter, . in the moſt ſolemn manner, that it was 
with à ſinoere heart he deſied to marry his ſiſter, 


e give her the title of Queen, that he 
y other woman, and that he 
F den ber fre as his Wi. This baniſhed 3 
her fears, and filled her with the moſt agreeable hopes; 
Me e ber brother; who received her in tho 
moſt open and chearful manner, his coun | 
ſhewing as much ſincerity a his oaths had done. They 
were married, tho? Pt 5 her ſon (6) oppoſed it, as 
much as lay in . — warning: her tha that all this 


was but mere (7). 
were both beautiful 
Was Lyſimachus, 
-* whoſe name was Phili 
Ibis 1s what Juſtin 


But i 
ſimachus Philip how comes the ſame Author to 
ſpeak of another ſon of that Princeſs, called Ptolemy 3 

ere follow . his words, SL HE 
— * 


mw 


cherous. 
words is that Ptolemy was 
that beſo, we muſt 3 . 


fle's ——.— ls 
and AR e 85 Þ 564087 


6 3447 N * 70 
2 4 30 78 0e 


— "af bb wot: 7 


Ly 


1 Rs 8, W 


. 


1 09 3853 
A 03 Nr | 


and her brothers 2 er 


18. Juſtinus, lib. 
T7 + CAP» Is 


NE, killed by Proc mY 
new Kingnen 


724 . 


A \ 


(6) See the fol- 
lowing remarks 


(7) Juſtinus, lib. 
24. cap. 2» 


Arſitce had but two ſons, Ly. (8) Ibid. caps 3. 


Xs ) Al Beidiwi 
ives him the 
rname of Roc» 


$59 


() AC. © nk of Mazenderin. 7 Ta . Y Vi Gele 
i . of Khowiteeni, th 5 184 the P tac I 19 Fr Toney about Abher 
©" Kazwin, but Ain ad che Atabec ſuddenly 4 711 15 igec him to retire 


(4d) A. C. 1166. 


(e) A. C. 1172, 


A. C. 1175. 


(s) Ex Al Beida- 
wi, Nokhbat al 
tawärikh, & 


K hondemir 

D' Herbel. LE 
Orient. pag. 129, 
&c. 


t of; affairs anger ſeyeral of My Ns 
ning of his rej Frey rebellion. to encounter with, raiſed 


Pri - 
atk 7 orf 1 Retr p 


hammed Selſd Wy by 7 7 Governour of palin, FR 17 Governor of Rex, 
who mar towards , Hamadin at the. head of a great arm he Soltan, © K 
part, aſſembling his troops, met the Conſpirators neat W 00 thetn battle, 25 ob- 
ined a compleat e Sehuk-Shah being ſlain in the fea ri his two adherents 
Prov to make daß & Rey Wand thence, for gone ©) {6 „into the Province 
7. Barr from the. 


and pillag 


a ſecond time into Mazenderan. In 563 (d) Inbanej made an attempt on Rey, and the 
Soltan ſent againſt fim the eldeſt ſon of 11dighiz, named Mohammed ; but his forces 
giving ground be gre thoſe of Inbänej, the father marched to his affiſtance. Hdighiz 


arriving, at Rey Ys ſome overtures of peace were mage, and a treaty was at length con- 


cluded, whereb 417 was to be reinſtated in his Government, on condition that he 
ſhould go with ghiz 10 make his ſubmiſſion in on to the Soltin, and to take 
an oath x ph To him. Inbänej nocordingly. REV ut with the Atabec for Hamadän, 
but was aſſaſſinated the night before he was to have waited on the Soltan ; nor was 


are to diſcover by whom the deed had been committed. Arſlan, immediately on re- 
che news, gave the government of Rey and its dependances to Mohammed the 
hn 6 of Idighiz, Who ſoon after married the only daughter of rg and by her had 
a ſon, who had a conſiderable ſhare in the tranſactions of t be, ſucceeding reign. In 
568 (e) the Soltan's mother, a Princels of great virtue, died in the Dante of 1 ugh iz, 
whom ſhe had taken to her ſecond huſband ; and that great man ſoon followed her 

Arſlan, was fo deeply concerned for the loſs of theſe two perſons, that, the Hiſtorians 
8 to no other cauſe the long neſs of which be died in the year 


1 (F), at 
a of forty three, after a reign of about fifteen years. This Prince is highly com- 
mended b renal Writers, not only for his valpur. and enero, but alſo for his 


temper and humanity : he is ſaid, in particular, to have been a great enemy to back 
biting; not ſuffering any perſon to ſpeak ilf of another in his preſence (g). 

There were ſeveral other Mohammedan Princes of this name, I ſhall only mention 
three of them. I. Ardn-Sbdb, the ſon of Maſtid, by che fiſter of Soltin Sanjdr the 
3 was the 12th Soltàn of che Dynaſty of . On the death of Maſid, which 

happened in the year of the Hejra 508 (); Shirzad his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded to the crown, (2) A. c. 11 
e kept it a year, Arflan Shah depri e ee e and 
ſeizing all his father's l upon which Bahram-Shh, the brother, highly 
Kant chat he had no ſhare therein, retired to his. uncle Sanjar, by whom being 
furniſhed with an army, he made himſelf maſter of Ghazna, the capital city, and ob- 
liged his brother to fly and leave him in poſſeſſion of the crown: but the auxiliary 


army was no ſooner retreated, than Arſlan Shah appeared before Ghazna, and forced 


and took 421 reinſtating Bahram in 


his brother to fly in his turn, and to have recourſe again to Soltan Sanjar. That Prince 
did not deſert his „ but led his troops himſelf Arſlin, whom he routed 
throne; and Arflin died in priſon ſoon 


after, in the 12 (i) having reigned about three years (k). II. Arſtan- Sbab, the fon () a. c. ns. 
of Kirmin- ah cke u Soltän of that branch of the family of Sehuk which reigned 9 
© Kirman, nd his Iran-Shäh. For fear of falling into . hands he had been 


of his father, in the yea 


1 n to us by 2 0 45 as a wiſe man, bo 


(2) Diodorus 
Siculus, lib. 11. 


and uſtin, lib. 2. 


be ſhould haue 
guoted Juſtin, lib. 
3 cap. 1. 


Tdighiz was 


obliged to conceal hi in a Shoemaker's ſhop : But that cruel Prince having been ſlain 
by his own ſubjects in the year of the Hejra 45. Ar #3, Arſlan-Shih appeared, and was (0 A. C. 1100 
by publick conſent made Soltan in his room. bkians of Perſia, who had * 
2 ee his predeceſſora, durſt not attack he Pais to- that he e 
forty two years, in 536 (m), and left his crown to his . 
— ( 2 II Arſidn-Shb, the Do 88 ul-Shäh, was the 8th Soltin of the ee 
fame branch of the Seljukian family, and ſucceeded to the crown of Kirman on the death. 
r of the Hejra 562 (o), but had the misfortune to have it diſ- ( A. c. 1166. 
Aer the him for feveral years by his two rr _ Turan-Shih, 
m being acknowledg r Soltan as ppened at ſeveral times to pre- 
90) the rei Sf hole Pes A thar i is impoſe o 25 
x the number yes of any one of dem. | 


Nas aber ae: ag, ther 8 
ment 'of affairs under ſeveral of his Rs | of Ad - This Newer Ildighis exerciſed undet 
y 4'T Shave, and raiſed to the title of Atabee (t); and exumſnitted the fame to his (7) Se the Ari 
great power and authority by the favour of Soltan Masud, 


reef ior poſſeſſed en 9 + 
uncle to Arſlan, who gave him the widow of his bro- | cot U MOTEL bis 
. „H. by L335)! ('Y FOR AM 


_ ARTABANUS ſon of Hyſtaſpes [4], brother of e I. Kin if Perſia, i is re- 


z 


a 1 4. aſe 1] I cannot tell nb 2 Ales l as he calls A 
was a native of Hyrcania. Who at firſt favoured the uſurpation of the Magus, and 
The pref . he has quoted (1), ſay no- afterwards the delign formed by ſeven great Lords (2) hs Poſe. 


thing like it. Cteſias mentions PA Artabanus's father to drive out the Magus (2). Cape 13, 14, 20. 


(1) J. 
41+ c 


(5)T 
lid, 


ART 


ditions which were fo fatal to the monarchy of the Perſians a 
Darius ſhould go to attack the Scythians (5), and much leſs 


39¹ 


LY 


that 'a) Herodot. lib. 
cap. 83. 


He had no mind that - 
0 | at Nerxes d. © (6) Idem, ha. 
himſelf in a war with the Greeks, Herodotus has preſerved the ſolid reaſons upon 5 52 . 
he founded his advice [B], and the judgment he made upon the igious army both by 
ſea and land, with which Xerxes prepared to paſs from Aſia to Europe (c). I difficul- 9 Ibid. cap. 49, 
ties that Artabanus repreſented to him were the cauſe that they 4 rather to ſend him © 77 
back to Perſia, to command in the abfence of the King, than to let him continue in the 27 
expedition (d). The event will ſhew how judicious and faithful his counſels were. He did (% Item, lib. 5. 
not always perſevere in this fidelity; for he conſpired againſt Xerxes, and flew him (e) 3 C Diowr. tv 
and afterwards engaged Artaxerxes ſon of Xerxes, to make away with his brother Daria : . Join, L. 
he engaged him, I ſay, by making him believe that Darius was the murderer of Xerxes.  * * 
But Artaxerxes knew the truth a little afterwards, and killed Artabanus as he was pulling 
(f) Juſtin. b. 3. off his cuiraſs (f). Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks differently from Juſtin of the manner in which 


G Diodes Sieu- Artabanus was puniſhed for his crime (g). 


Jus, lib. 11. 


B] Herodotus has preſerved the folid reaſons upon 

ich he founded his advice (3).] One would think, 

that He s had made it his buſineſs to do honour 

to the prudence and wit of Artabanus : he never gives 

more ſcope to his imagination, than when he makes 

this Prince reaſon. . Xerxes after having inſulted him 

in his paſſion, ſubmitted to his reaſons, and gave up 

the thoughts of the expedition : but two ſucceeding 

(4) Idem, lib. 7. dreams made him continue it (4). He ſought for Ar- 

cap · 15, & ſeq. tabanus, and told him his dreams; added, J 

ewould know whether would have fuch. Take my 

chaths, fit upon my hh and lay upon my bed. Ar- 

tabanus anſwered, that he was not worthy fo great 

Artabanus's Rx- an honour, and reaſoned very ſenſibly upon dreams. 

whe — 3 _ if Cty 4 21 1 7 _ 
pz, erxes, his Maj n to , that 

che kengthof Life. nud have the ſame, ** for what would. i ſignify, 

& if a God, who had a war at heart, and came by 

«© night to give it in command to a Monarch reſolved 

% to live in peace, ſhould not come to order the ſame 

« thing to the Prime Miniſter, when he wanted to 

% know by this proof, whether this God is defirous 

% of war ? But, continues he, do not think it is ne- 

«« ceſſary for that purpoſe, that I ſhould take your 

“ cloaths and lay in your bed. This I know not 

&«& what, that has a to you in a dream, is not 

© {ſo ſtupid, as to conclude that I am you, becauſe 

* it ſhall ſee me dreſſed in your cloaths ; and, if it 

% ſhould deign to addreſs itſelf to me, your cloaths 

& would not oblige it to change its opinion on my 


3) Herodot. lib. 
Jo cap · 10. 


You may ſee in the note 172 
ner this Prince could reaſon upon dreams, and upon 


after what man- 


length of our life. 


* account any more than my own.” Xetxes would 
abſolutely be obeyed : Artabanus dreamed like his ma- 
ſter, a the war no longer ; but became the 

oter of it, tho? he ſtill much doubted the ſacceſs (5). (5) Herodot. bb, 

f theſe things were true, ought he not to conclude 7* . 47+ 
that they came from that ſpirit, that zvar a dar and 
a murderer the beginning ; for Xerxes was threat- 
ned with a ſhameful diminution of his glory, if he : 
deſiſted from the enterpriſe (6) ? Another time Arta- (5) Idem, ibid. 
banus reaſoned in a very uncommon manner the "*: "+ 
ſhortneſs of our life, a thing, which made Xerves > 
weep at the of his innumerable troops (7). Ve (0) ogg 2 
live but tos much, ſays he: our er it is, it note [L of the 
extended more than enough to- us mad, and often Article Et 
wiſh for death as a mild refuge againſt the miſeries Cl. ES, at the 
that fall upon us. But if lift has nevertheleſs been end. 
ſeaſoned with ſomething agreeable, it is a proof that 

God has a love for mankind. Where are the Greek 
Philoſophers, who ought not to ſay of this way of 

thinking, as Pyrrhus faid of the Roman Army 

when he had been to take a view of it: the order of 

battle of theſe Barbarians, ſays he, and their manner 

4 encamping, has nothing of the Barbarian in it (8). (3) Plutarch. is 

t belongs to the Chriſtians to reftify that. Note, , p. 39% 
that Herodotus was well acquainted with the va- 
nities and miſeries of mankind ; but he affected a little 2 See the note 
too much, to ſeek for the cauſe of them in the jea- %] of the ;Ar- 
louſy or malignity of the Gods. Plutarch calls him cLes, towards 
to account for it (9). | the cad, 


ARTABANUS I. King of the Parthians, the ſeventh from Arſaces Founder of the 
Monarchy (a), was ſon of Priapatius, and brother of Phrahates and Mithridates [A], 
who all three reigned ſucceſſively over the Parthians. He ſucceeded Phrahates his ne- 


(e) About 240 
years before 
Chriſt. 


phew, and died ſoon after, having 


4 _— the Thogarians (5). 


A] He was ſon of Priapatius, and brother of Phra- 
hates and Mithridates.)} Moreri makes him ſon of 
Phrahates I, and uncle to Phrahates II: but theſe two 
relations are incompatible ; for Phrahates IT was ſon 
of Mithridates, who was brother to Phrahates I. How 
then could he make it out, that a fon of Phrahates I 
ſhould. be uncle to Phrahates II? This is the reaſon 
that, notwithſtanding Juſtin aſſigns but two ſons to 
Priapatius, I have aſſigned him a third, namely, Ar- 


been wounded in the arm in the war that he had with 


his reign, left two ſons, of whom the eldeſt, whoſe 
name was Phrahates, reigned before Mithridates his 
younger brother; II, that Phrahates, fon of Mithri- 
dates, rei after his father, and was ſucceeded by 
Artabanus's uncle by the father's fide (2). It is a (z) Juſtin. lib. 
t confuſion ; it is inſinuating that Mithridates and 22. cap. 1, 2. 
hrahates were the only ſons of Priapatius : and it ee Mon 
ſaying that there was yet another, for otherwiſe Artaba- D. " — 11 
nus could not be uncle by the father's fide, to the ſon of tranſlation was 


tabanus I. When Authors are not clear, we ought 
to be thus free with' them. Juſtin relates two things (1) : 
I, that Priapatius, dying in the twenty fifth year of 


Mithridates. I have ſought in vain for a ſolution ofreprinted at Am- 
this difficulty, in Commentators upon Juſtin ſterdam in 1694, 


and even in the notes of the laſt French tranſkator (3), den, in 165g 


(1) Juſtin. lib, 
41, cap. &o 


ARTABANUS II, King of the Parthians, when he was yet but King of the Medes 
[A], was invited by the Parthians to reign over them upon the excluſion of Vonones, 
whom they had ſent for as far as Rome, and whom Tiberius had granted them very rea- 
dily (a). Artabanus was of the race of the Arſacides, as well as Vonones, and he had (-) E An- 
likewiſe this advantage, that the Roman education did not render him odious to this people: 


2 aa (þ).,  Vonones was fortunate in the firſt battle, but he was ſo unſucceſsful in the ſecond, chat 
[4] He was King of the Medes.) Moreri and Hof- apud Dahas adultus excitur (1). There is a good deal (1) Tacit. Annal. 
man have ſaid that Tacitus has made him King of of difference between the Dahe and the Dacians ; and lib» 2. cap. 3. 
the Dacians. This is what that Hiſtorian never dream- a man muſt be very inattentive (to ſay no worſe,) when 
ed of, He only ſays, that Artabanus was brought up he could think a Prince of Parthia had been brought 


_ amongſt the Dabu, Artabanus Arſacidarum e ſanguine up near the Danube. 
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ſe) Idem, ibid. 
cap. 4 


(4) Idem, ibid. 
cap · 58. 


The ſucceſs af the war that he had made with many nations, had inſpired him wi 


ART 


he was obliged to fly to Armenia IB]. The victorious Artabanus did not let him teſt 
there; and as Tiberius would not give Vonones the aſſiſtance which was neceſſary for 


1 he found himſelf obliged to leave Armenia and retire to Silanus Governor of Sy- 
Nn 


his confirmed upon the head of Artabanus the crown, which , he had obtained 
about the year 69 of Rome, and the 16th of the firſt Century, He was uneaſy however 
at his rival's 22 in Syria (4), for the correſpondence being more eaſy, kept up the 


factions; ſo he ſent an Ambaſſador to Germanicus to renew the alliance, and in the mean 


time demanded that Vonones fhould be ſent out of Syria. The conſequences of this Em- 
baſſy are not known; but it is known that after the death of Germanicus, the King of the 
Parthians behaved haughtily to the Romans, and cruelly towards his own Faye (e). 

cou- 
rage; To that without any regard for Tiberius, whoſe grey hairs he deſpiſed, he ſeized 
Armenia [C], and gave it to Arſaces his eldeſt fon [DJ. He ſent to demand again all 


(e) Tacit. Ava 
lib. 6. Cap. 3m. 


the treaſures that Vonones had left in Cyria and Cilicia (/), and in a rodomontade declared in the yea; 
that if they did not deliver up to him all that Cyrus and Alexander had poſſeſſed, he ſhould of Rome 798, 


go and take it by force. The malecontents of this court ſent ſecretly to Tiberius, to de- 
fire Phrahates ſon to King Phrahates 


). This was readily granted them; and when it (e) Tac. 1h. 4. 


was known that this Prince, being defirous to live after the manner of the Parthians, t 37» ©#r 


which he had not been uſed. for a long while, had fallen ſick and died, they ſubſtituted 
Tiridates in his room, who was of the Houſe of the Arſacides, and a near relation of 


Phrahates, and raiſed another enemy to Artabanus, Pharaſmanes King of Iberia. Here 


"poiſoned, his other ſon Orodes, whom he ſent into Armenia, was defeated by Pharal-. 


Artabanus came off with the worſt; for after his ſon the King of Armenia had been 


manes. He was there likewife defeated himſelf ſometime after; and having been ob- 


liged to advance towards the provinces that Vitellius Governor of Syria had threatned (þ), (5) 14-m, . 8. 


there was nothing that further remained to hinder Mithridates brother to Pharaſmanes 


cap. 36. 


from becoming King of Armenia (i). This loſs of Artabanus was ſoon followed by e lib. . 


a greater, Vitellius by his intrigues and his money made this Monarch quit the coun- 
try, and retire to Hyrcania, where he was forced to live upon what he got by hunting 


(+), whilſt Vitellius put Tiridates in poſſeſſion of the crown. 


dable a party made againſt the new King, that Artabanus found it no difficult matter 


O 1dem, ibid. 
cap 44 

. — in 
See the none [6]. 
(=) Dio, lib. 59. 


to be recalled, and to conſtrain Tiridates, who was a poor Prince, to withdraw (1). 
This paſſed in the 36th year of the firſt Century. None of Artabanus's former 


pride now remained: he ſought the friendſhip 
when by the diligence of Vitellius he ſaw the deſign that he had of carrying war into 
Syria ready to miſcarry (2), he conſented to an interview with this Roman, and to a 
treaty, of peace; the conditions of which were to the advantage of Caligula. Ten 


(% Joſeph- Anti years after, he was dethroned, and conſtrained to ſeek: a retreat at the court of Izates 


quit, Hb. 20. cap. 
. 


-in a fecond battle, that he was obliged to fly into Ar- 
. menia:] Moreri has related two other falſhoods. He 
makes V onones obtain two victories over the Parthians, 


62) Joſeph. Azti- (2); and he aſcribes to Vitellius a defeat of the ar- 
gut. lib. 18. cap. my of Artabanus; a defeat, I ſay, followed with other 


« Tacit. Amal. 
i 2. Cap- Jo 


after the 


King of Adiabene (o). He was received there in the moſt generous manner, and with 


more 


< his citizens.” There was ſomething perſonal in 
this ; for Artabanus behaved very civilly, and even 
humbly to the ſucceſſor of Tiberius. Hear Suetonius 
once more: Artabanus Parthorum Rex odium femper 
contemptumque Tiberii pre ſe ferens, amicitiam Caligulæ 
ultro petiit, venitque ad colloquium legati conſularis, & 
tranſgreſſus Euphratem aquilas & ua Romana Ca. ſarum- 
gue imagines adoravit (5). 


LB] Yonones .. .. his competitor vas ſo unſucceſsful 


who nevertheleſs vanquiſhed his competitor but once 


loſſes of Artabanus about the year 36. But, 1. it is 


falſe that Vitellius defeated the troops of this King 
of the Parthians, and 2. it is certain that the mi- 


en d 2. * contempt of Tiberius, yet he fought the friendſhip 
chief V Elli did him by intrigues and money, were 


of Caligula of his own accord, and came to a con- 


i. e. Tho' Artabanus the ( 5) 1 
% King of the Parthians always ſhewed a hatred and "$*<> <P: 7+ 


But there was fo formi- (0 % Frm 

'*  repertus ef? 7A 
wie chftus, & 
alimenta arc 
expediens. Tock, 
2 Annal. lib. 6. 
of Caligula of his own accord (m) : and b. 43. 


) Tdem, in Ce- 


fter other, loſes. Mr. Hofman aſcribes two vic- 
tories alſo to Vonones, and one to Vitellius, which 


was the cauſe, lays he, that Artabanus abandoned Ar- 


menia. A miſtake indeed ; but a far more excuſable 


one, than that into which this Writer hath fallen, after 


Mr. Lloyd and Charles Stephens; for he ſays, that Ar- 


rmenia, and was ſlain by a Perſian foldier, named 


| d being a great enemy to Tiberius, ſeized upon 


(Y Dio, lib. 58. Paplocis (3). But What can 


ſab fin. 


(4) Sueton. in 
Ziberio, cape 66. 


erxes, after which there were no Kings of the 
hians, but Kings of the Perſians. A prodigious 
Anachroniſm ! See the Article of Ax TABANUSIV. 
[CÞ. Without any regard for Tiberius, .. . he ſeized 
Armenia.] It is impoſſible to be more inſulted, than 


* ference with the (conſular legate, and croſſing the 

* Euphrates, adored the Eagles and Roman — 

and the images of the Cæſars.“ Dion Caſſius 

ſerves, that Vitellius had obliged Artabanus to ſacri- 

fice to the ſtatues of Auguſtus and Caligula, and give 

his children for hoſtages, after having conſented to 

the treaty of peace which he directed (6). This thews (65) Dio, lib. 59. 
that Joſephus was miſtaken when he thought the inter: 

view between Vitellius and Artabanus, and all that re- | 
ſulted from it, happened under Tiberius (7). It was (7) Joleph- 2 
Tiberius, according to him, that made Darius the ſon 7 * 
of Artabanus be ſent for a hoſtage; with rich preſents, 

and a Giant; a Jew by nation, whoſe name was Elea- 


gue cihium odio quam primum fattsfaceret (4). i. e. 


this Emperor was by Artabanus, who no ſeoner per- 
ceived that his invaſion of Armenia, was an injury 
thut FWerius did not revenge, than he attacked C 

N more terrible than | 
letters that he wrote to him f Let us hear Suetonius : 

Duin & Artabani Parthorum Regis laceratus eft literis, 
arricidia, & cades, & ignaviam, & luxuriam objici- 
entis, monentiſque ut voluntarid morte maxi mo juſtiſſi mo- 


zar, and who was ſeven cubits high. g. 
[D] He gave Armenia to Arſaces, bis eldeſt fon, } 
This is his name in Tacitus and in Dion Caſſius. 


Artabanus's children with another. 


. 


thither to aven 


He was grievouſly affronted by letters from Artaba- 
„ nus King | 


ricide, murder, ſloth and luxury, and adviſing him 
to kill himſelf forthwith, to Gatiahy the . of 
1 


with Pharaſmanes King of Iberia, he was wounded, 


has ſince affirmed in his Jewiſh Antiquities (10). 


ſephus calls him Orodes (8): he has confounded one 8) Idem, ibis. 
He whoſe name © f. 
was Orodes, was not King of Armenia, but was ſent fa mo Ins. 
the death of Arſaces his eldeſt bro- it Parth:, 
ther; and had like to have lot his life in the attempt: v/&orramgue © 
for fighting hand to hand in the midſt of the battle %%, Hg. 
Annal. lib. 6- 
of the Parthians, accuſing him of par- but not killed, as the rumour was at the time to the og EY 
great prejudice of the Parthians (9), and as Jofephus Anciquar. bb. 35 


cap. 3. 


(11) Tille 
Hiſt. des E 
an. 47+ PI 
Bruxelles 


(a) Zor 
Tito, ad, 
citer 80. 


42 H 


AR T 
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more than mere compliments. Izates treated in ſuch a manner with the Parthians, that 
he obliged them to reſtore him to the throne ; and it was Cinnamus himſelf, whom they (12) Tact. Ar. 


had ſet up in his room, that replaced the Diadem upon his head. 


nal, 


It is probable that g. 


lib. 11. Caf» 


Artabanus died ſoon after; whether by the crime of his ſon Gotarzes, or his brother LEJ, (13) Inter Grrar- 


or otherwiſe, is uncertain. 


LE] He died... whether by the crime of his fon 
Gotarzes, or his brother, Ec.) The manner in which 
the exact Mr. Tillemont has expreſſed himſelf, is fal- 
(11) Tillemont, lacious. Artabanus died ſoon after, ſays he (11), by 
Hiſt. des E rs the crime of Gotarzes his brother, according to Tatitus, 
3 BEES or rather his ſon, as Joſephus affirms. There is nobody 
that reads theſe words, but would imagine that Joſephus 
ſays, Gotarzes put his father Artabanus to death. But 
he fays no ſuch thing : he ſpeaks of Artabanus, as of 
a man that died a natural death ; he makes him to 
be ſucceeded by his ſon Varadan, and Varadan by Go- 
tarzes, another ſon of Artabanus. Strange, that Ta- 
citus and Joſephus ſhould agree ſo little in capital cir- 
cumſtances, about things ſo near their own time ! The 
latter gives Artabanus a peaceable death, and man 
ſons : the former makes him die together with his 
wife and his ſon, by the crime of his brother, which 
ſeems to imply that he had but one ſon. One does 
not know which fide to take, when Tacitus is not 
free from contradictions. At firſt he mentions Go- 
tarzes as the brother of Artabanus : but a little after, 
he makes him the brother of Bardanes, and inſinuates 


Gotarzes, the other ſon of King Artabanus, got rid 


2's plerague ſæva 
(gui necem fra- 
tri Artabano con- 


plain enough, that Bardanes was the ſon of Artabanus ; Z 4e. ie e. 
for he repreſents him as greatly enraged againſt thoſe other, read ps. 
of Seleucia, not only becauſe they did not ſubmit to paraverar, und: 
him, but rather becauſe they had rebelled againſt his ms cus in cæ- 
father. JU quos ut patris ſui quoque defettires, ird ma- 2 7 acerverg 
's quam ex uſu preſenti accenſus (12). What father , mw” 
is this, if it is not Artabanus ? I ſhould be almoſt cap. s. that 15 
tempted to believe that the Artabanus of whom Taci- Amidſt che 
tus ſpeaks (13), was the fon, who had already ſac- © many cruelties 


: 1 « of Gotarzes, 
ceeded, or was to ſucceed King Artabanus ; and that ,, ce 5 — 


g - k „to death his 
of this brother, that he might reign himſelf; and for brother Arta- 
the greater ſecurity involved the wife and the fon in“ banue, with 
the ſame ruin with the father. This conjecture diſ- N * . 
ſipates all the contradictions. But here are other « then ces 
; . reſt wers 
differences between Joſephus and Tacitus. The latter « affrighted, 
makes Gotarzes die a natural death, and makes Vo- © they ſtirred vp 


nones ſucceed him, and his ſon Vologeſes to ſucceed ** Bardanes. 


him (14). Joſephus makes Gotarzes periſh by the trea- (14) m, r 
ſon of his Aa and makes his immediate ſucceſſor : 4 * 
his brother Vologeſes (15). (15) Joſeph. 
ntig. lib. 20 
Cap» A» 


ARTABANUS III, King of the Parthians, ſucceſſor and perhaps ſon of Vologeſes, 
of whom Suetonius ſpeaks as of a good friend of Nero and Veſpaſian, lived in the time 


(a) Zonaras, in Of the Emperor Titus. 


This is what we learn from Zonaras in the following manner (a). 


1%, 4 an, cir- He ſays that a man of Aſia, named Terentius Maximus, pretending to be Nero, infuſed 
this notion into ſome perſons in his own country, and into a greater number ſtill towards 

the Euphrates, and that at laſt he retired to Artabanus King of the Parthians, who then 

being in an ill humour againſt Titus, received this perſon very well, and prepared to re- 


ſtore him [4]. 


[4] He received Terentius Maximus very well, and 
prepared to reſtore him.] Altho' there have been more 
than one pretended Nero, a good many people will 
hardly believe, that this Terentius Maximus is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the impoſtor, of whom Suetonius 
has ſpoken. And, if it be objected, that the latter 
did not appear till twenty years after the death of Nero, 
that is, the ſeventh year of Domitian ; it will be an- 
ſwered that Zonaras is not incapable of confounding 
two reigns with one another; and that after all it 
would be a little ſtrange, that two impoſtors ſhould 
within ſo little ſpace of time, find a great ſupport 
in the ſame country: or if they did, that they were 


not both mentioned in the Hiſtorian, who has ſpoken 

of one of them, as a ſingular event. That one of 

whom Suetonius ſpeaks, found a great deal of ſupport 

amongſt the Parthians. Cum poſt wiginti annos ade- 

leſcente me extitiſſet conditionis incertæ qui ſe Neronem 

e jattaret, tam faworabile nomen ejus apud Parthos 

fuit, ut vehementer adjutus & wix redditus fit (1). i. e. (1) Sutton. 15 
© When after twenty years, whilſt I was a youth, en. [ub ſ nem. 
© there appeared one of obſcure birth, who pretended 

* to be Nero, he obtained ſo much favour amongſt 

e the Parthians, as to be greatly aſſiſted, and almoſt 

s reſtored by them.” 


* 


— 


ARTABANUS IV, was the laſt King of the Parthians; for Artaxerxes, a Perſian 
by nation, having deprived him of his crown and life in the year 229, aſſumed the title 
of King of the Perſians, which his ſucceſſor bore as long as that Monarchy laſted, The 
reign of Artabanus had been glorious enough, and had made the power of it felt by the 
Romans, who, on their turn, made their power alſo be felt by this Prince. He was ſo 
imprudent as not to be upon his guard, whilſt the Emperor Severus ravaged the neigh- 
bouring countries: he was fleeping in quiet under the protection of peace, when he 
ſaw all on a ſudden the Roman troops fall upon his dominions. All that he could do was 
to fave himſelf with a few guards (a); the city of Cteſiphon where he made his reſidence 
was ſacked ; all his treaſures, and all his goods fell into the hands of the enemy (5). But 45% le the you 
this treachery was nothing in compariſon of that of Caracalla. He ſent Ambaſſadors to cavigus. * * 
him laden with rich preſents, to deſire his daughter in marriage; and urged to him a great 
many advantages which would reſult from this alliance to both nations (c). Artabanus (e) Herodian. 
immediately rejected this propoſal, not foreſeeing any thing agreeable in this marriage, ꝙ 9 
conſidering the difference of language and cuſtoms which would be between his daughter 
and a Roman Emperor. At laſt Caracalla's freſh inſtances, his oaths, his proteſtation of 
friendſhip for his tuture ſpouſe, obtained the conſent of the father. But we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently that Caracalla meditated a villany, which may be looked on as a model, or at leaſt 
as a repreſentation of the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day concerted by Catharine de 
Medicis. He went with his army into the country of the Parthians, and was received 
every where as the ſon-in-law of the King; and, as ſoon as they learnt that he was near 
the capital, Artabanus, accompanied with a prodigious number of people, went to meet 
him. The Parthians thought of nothing but to teſtify their Joy they did nothing but 
1 


drink, and fing, and dance; when Caracalla, giving the ſignal to the troops, put en 
| t 


(4 } Herodian, 
lib. 3 Ap - 9. 
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this multitude of people to the ſword, They killed as many as they would, for no body 
was in a condition to reſiſt them. Artabanus was ſaved, but with great difficulty. From 
that day Caracalla did nothing but plunder and burn, till being weary of doing it, he re- 


turned to Meſopotamia, where he was ſlain, 


Artabanus, eager to avenge the injury that 


he had ſuffered, marched as ſoon as he could againſt the Roman army, who had choſen 


Macrinus in the room of Caracalla. 


The fight having laſted two days ſucceſſively, from 


morning till night, began again the third, and would in all probability have laſted till the 
entire ruin of one of the two armies, if Macrinus had not let Artabanus know the un- 
happy end of Caracalla, and had not declared to him that he diſapproved what was paſ- 
ſed, and that he would reſtore all the priſoners to him again, and all the ſpoil which re- 
mained, and live in peace with him. Artabanus accepted theſe offers, and ſo the peace 


was concluded between him and the new Emperor in the year 217. 


He was the firſt that 


was called the Great King; and he wore a double diadem [A]. His ill fortune in 226 
raiſed him a formidable enemy; I mean that Artaxerxes, who maintained his rebellion 


e 


[1] He aba the firſt that was called the great King ; 
and wore a double diadem (1).) I have quoted my Au- 
thor, and it is very true, that theſe words are in the 
Chapter which I have quoted from Herodian. Aflæ- 

45% Ts Tov Tf) rie, d Tov prr/ur Bacikiz, & db 
Pad mac xo mer 4evoxitmmas (2). | believe he meant, 
that before Artabanus IV, no King of the Parthians 
had aflumed the title of Great King : and he would 
be grievouſly miſtaken if he ſaid abſolutely, that this 
was the firſt Prince who was fo called ; for it is certain, 
that the ancient Kings of Perſia had taken this title, 
and that it was even peculiar to them. See the 24th 
Verſe of the Per'z of ZEſciylus and Stanley. Notes 
upon it. He quotes the teſtimony of Dion Chryſoſ- 
tom, Orat. III; of Joſephus, Antiquit. Libr. XI, Cap. 
VI; of Herodotus, Libr. VIII, and Libr. V ; of Xe- 
nophon, Expedit. Libr, J; of Ariſtides in Rome En- 
comio ; of Suidas, in wiyz; Eaxoiarvs, Mr. du Rondel 
pointed out to me this paſſage of Stanley. We may 
add to theſe Authors, Plato, in Gorgia, pag. 321, C. 
Plutarch, i Vita Cimonis, pag. 485, E; the Book of 
Either, Chap. XVI, Ver. 1. Read at the Panegyric of 
Iſocrates; you will find there the complaint of this 
Orator, againſt the Greeks of his time, who, in their 
ordinary language, gave the Monarch of the Perſians 
the pompous title of the Great King. Os &«o:aia ror 
EL E e Tpeo ay opt phry, G PA HOLLY r//ov0TH5 
(3 Ifocrates, i= (2); i. e.“ Do not we call him the Great King, 
Ang + Ld as if we were his captives?” Note, the Kings of 
AGESILAUs Perſia were not the firſt who gave themſelves that name. 
II, citation (38). The Kings of Aſſyria had borne it, as may be ga- 

thered from the XVIIIch Chapter of the IId Book of 
(4) Ver. 19 and Kings (4), in the words of Sennacherib's Lieutenant. 
28. I remember the anſwer, that Father Goulu gave, when 

a paſſage of his tranſlation of Socrates's Apology was 
criticiſed, But let us firſt ſet down the words of the 
Critick. I know not of what to accuſe him, unleſs it 
be of voluntary ignorance, in a paſſage of his apology 
of Socrates, wherein he makes him ſay : I am aſſured 
that tho' he were the Great Lord (e grand Seigneur) 
and not a perſon of low condition, he would prefer 
ſuch a night as that to all the nights and all the days 
of his life, &c. I would be glad to aſt him, if this 
grand Seigneur 7s not the Turk ; and if it is, how So- 
crates coul fpeak of hin, unleſs by Prepheſy, ſeeing it 
caunot be eight hundred years fince the Ottomans began 
their tyranny, and it is above thirteen hundred from the 
time of Secrates to their time, reckoning from the fourth 
year of the ſeventy ſeventh Olympiad, in which he was 
born (5). Here follows the refutation. An able 
* man would have faved me this anſwer, by not aſk- 
Nicardre, ſer les ee ing ſuch a fooliſh queition. But have a little pa- 
gy mY net - © tience and I will anſwer this ignoramus. Yes, Pa- 
(6% This ward is ladin (6), It is the Turk that is now called the 
made uf: of, be- Grand Seigneur. But in the time of Socrates, it 
cauſe the perſon ““ was the King of the Perſians, that was fo called, 
here taken to © and no otherwiſe. As for other Kings, ſays Suidas 
taſk was Javr- 46 they have the title of the States and C ies that 
fac, againſt whem ; ; a ountries that 
a yr had been“ Are under their obedience, and thus we ſay, the 
publilſ el, intitled King of Macedon and the King of the Lacedzmo- 
3 e 5 mans. But the King of the Perſians is only called 
Kae, $6 gpl : oe the Great King, or the Great Lord, wiyz; Baoinvs, 
viels, e pwiye; div And as he bore the title of Great 
Lord (Grand Scigneur ) his ſubjects had the a ppel- 
lation of {laves, his Court was called the Port, or 
the Gate, and his Courtiers of i Barikews, 
* thoſe<who awere at the Cate of the King, The Em- 


(t) Herodian. 
lib. 2. cap · 2. 


Page 257» 


(2) Idem, ibid. 


(5) Diſcaurs 


44A targue a 


* 
* 


£6 


vc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


with 


e peror of the Turks had ſucceeded him in the 

« title of Great Lord, as well as in the greateſt 

part of his Kingdoms, and in the form of his go- 

ce vernment. So that without revelation or propheſy 

« Socrates might ſpeak of the Grand Seigneur or Great 

„% Lord, and the Paladin could not find fault with 

« him, without diſcovering himſelf to be an afs. 

« But to refer him to Herodotus, Thucydides, and 

* other good Authors, would be to no purpoſe. For 

e the poor creature confeſſes he has no Books nor 

any money to buy them; and thoſe who have li- 

c braries would hardly truſt him; and beſides, he un- 

e derſtands nothing about them. I ſhall content my- 

«« {elf therefore, to refer him to the hiſtory of the 

« Turks, at the end of the Pont-neuf, where the 

«« pictures hang out upon the ſtalls. There he may 

«« learn for nothing in the maps, where the Emperors 

« of the Turks are engraved, how long it is fince 

« the Ottomans became Grands Seigneurs : whether it 

«« js eight hundred years, as the Paladin ſays, or only 

« three hundred (7).” I have ſet down this whole ( Ab ; 

long paſſage, to ſhew at an eaſy rate, and without Pa/emon, pour is 
conſulting the pieces of the famous diſpute of the 2 Phyl- 
General of the Fueillans, the rude and groſs behavi- 7% Peg. 43- 
our of that time (8) amongſt the Authors who were (8) In the year 
at war. But I muſt not paſs over F. Goulu's arti- 1628. 

fice. Not having found his account in wiya; Hari 

aw;, he falſly ſuppoſed that the words wiya; diozdrr5 

are in Suidas. This would not clear him amongſt learned 

Readers : it ſerved only to impoſe upon the ignorant; and 

expoſed him throughout as a falſe quoter : upon the whole 

it appears, that Jus Grand Seigneur was juſtly criticiſed. 

Beſides the proud title of King of Kings was leſs Or the Title of 
fit to flatter the pride of the Orientals than that of King of Kings 
Great King; for we ſee that Artabanus IV, to raiſe his 
character, took the title of Great King. He had al- 
ready as well as his predeceſſors that of King of Kings. 

In the time of Pompey it was commonly given to the 

King of the Parthians ; and if Pompey did not ob- 

ſerve that form in writing to him, it was for the fake 

of the other Kings, who were come to do him homage 

(9). Phraates aſſumed it in a letter that he wrote to (0) Plutarch. 
Auguſtus (10). Suetonius has given it to the King Pompers, pag: 
of the Parthians, who was contemporary with Ger- $39: D. 
manicus : it is in that place, wherein he relates his Fir yr 
concern for the death of this illuſtrious Roman. Re- = p. 636. 
gulos quoſdam barbam poſuiſſe, & uxorum capita ra- 

f, ad indicium maximi lufus. REGUM ETIAM 

Recem & exercitatione venandi & convittu Megiſta- | 
num abſtinuiſſe, quad apud Parthos juſlitii inftar eſt (11) : (11) Sueton. is 
that is, 'The petty Kings ſhaved their beards and Caligula. cap. 5+ 
„their wives heads, as a mark of the greatelt grief. 

And the King of Kings abſtained from the exerciſe, _ _ P 
* of hunting, and the converſation of the Nobles, N 6 
„ which amongſt the Parthians is a publick vacation.” 8 zl. 
I am not ſurprized at Artabanus's taſte, when I con- Livius, lib. 45- 
ſider that the title of King of Kings was much more cap. 27- | 
common than that of the Great King. Agamemaon (13) 5 8 
had the title of King of Kings (12). Diodorus Si- pong me ON 
culus affirms that Olmanduas and Scſoſtris were fo (14) Idem, ibid. 
called, one in his Epitaph (13), the other in ſome cap. 55- 
inſcriptions on pillars (14). Both of them had reign- (15) ee * 
ed gloriouſly in Egypt. Cyrus had ſuch a title in ( * - San WY 
his Epitaph (15) ; and it was given to Tigranes King ia Lacall, pag- 
of Armenia (16). The holy Scriptures give it to s, C. 
Nebuchodonoſor (17). Note that the Kings of Per- (17) See the 


* . . Prephecy of Exe. 
ſia, who ſucceeded the Kings of the Parthians, conti. biel, chap. 18 i. 
Ver. 7: 


$) Ammia 
Welte li 
17* cap · 551 
163- ad ann. 
Biflelius, Ru 
rum illuſtre 1 
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with ſo much good fortune and courage, that at the end of three years he put an end to 


1 the Monarchy of the Parthians. 
(1 n. | 


Marcelline lib. 
17- cap; „es,, nued to call themſelves Kings of ny See Sapore's 
Sang Letter to Conſtantius in Ammianus Marcellinus (18), 
oo ill Dec. and the Notes of Henry Valeſius upon that place. 
& g- 445, ſays See alſo Trebellius Pollio, in the Life of Aurelian, 
falſly that Capi- and the Notes of the Commentators. Some Authors 


rr 1 will have it that the Emperors of Conſtantinople re- 


doubled his title: They bore on their arms four B, 
which aue call fufils, and mean Bao; Baoiiw Lag 
Atwy Baoiaws:, that is, King of Kings reigning i | 
* over Kings (19.)” I ſhall mention by the way that (79) —— 60 
it was thro pride, that they left the name of King has. . 2e | 


N : chap. 9. vers /a 
to a tributary Prince. fin, pag. 211. 


ARTABAZ Us, ſon of Pharnaces, commanded the Parthians and the Choraſmians 


ition of Xerxes (a). It was he, who, after the battle of Salamis, eſcorted 


kb, 7. cap · 66, the King his Maſter to the Helleſpont, with ſixty thouſand choſen men (H). As ſoon as ( 099 lib. r. 
Xerxes had repaſſed into Aſia, Artabazus followed him, and he thought himſelf ob- ©” © 
liged in his way, to puniſh the city of Potidza, which had ſhaken off the yoke of the 
Perſians upon the news of their bad fortune. He beſieged it a long time without being 
able to take it, on account of the inundations cauſed by tempeſts. He had better ſuc- 
ceſs at the ſiege of Olynthus. He diſapproved the reſolution that was taken of leav- 


ing Mardonius in Europe (c), and it was alſo againſt his advice, that Mardonius was (.? Ks 1b. 9. 
engaged in the battle of Platææ, which was ſo fatal to the Perſians. Artabazus, who 


cap. 65, 88. 


had foreſeen what would happen, preſerved the forty thouſand men that he commanded, 
and carried them back into Aſia with much prudence [A]. Moreri ſhews no diſcern- 


ment upon that point. See the remark. 


[1] He preſerved the forty thouſand men that he 
* pe carried * back = Afia with much 
prudence.) Moreri relates, that Artabazus collected 
the remains of his army. This is not underſtanding 
the Author he quotes. Herodotus gives us plainly to 
underſtand, that Artabazus kept theſe forty thouſand 
men with him as @ Corps de Reſerve ; and when he 
had a mind to bring them out to battle, he perceived 
the defeat of Mardonius, and took his flight another 
way. If Mardonius had ſurvived the loſs of this 
battle, he would not have failed to fay in his Ma- 
nifeſto, that Artabazus had ſacrificed him; that Ar- 


tabaxus had been nothing but a mere ſpectator of the 
battle, or elſe a run-away ; that Artabazus, who had 
been againſt hazarding this battle, had contributed as 
much as he could to the loſs of it, to raiſe a trophy 
to his own prudence. Artabazus would not have 
been the? only one who maintained by ſuch fort of 
proofs his opinion in the Council of War. It is a 
ſtrange blunder in Moreri to ſay, that the Greeks 
loſt this battle. And this fiege of Potidza, naked 
and empty as it is of all kind of circumſtances, what 
does it ſignify ? what will a reader be the better for 
it? 


ARTAVASDES I, King of Armenia, fon and ſucceſſor of that Tigranes, who 
was conquered by Lucullus and Pompey during the war of Mithridates, villanouſly de- | 
ceived the Romans in the expedition of Craſſus (a); for after having gone to meet this (a) Dio, lib. 40. 
General with ſix thouſand horſes, and promiſed him a ſupply of forty thouſand men, 
he did not keep his word, and excuſed himſelf becauſe of the war he had to maintain 
in his own country againſt the Parthians (5). Craſſus finding himſelf deceived, made % T lutarch. # 


Craſſo, Ag. 554 


uſe of great threats (c); but he was not in a condition to puniſh this perfidiouſneſs : Ce Idem, ibid. 
on the contrary, Artavaſdes had a good ſhare in the rejoicings, which were made at s. 556. 

the court of the King of the Parthians for the ruin of the Roman Army. He had con- 

cluded the marriage of his ſiſter with Pacorus ſon of Orodes King of the Parthians (d); (4% ldem, iba. 
and he was at the court of Orodes, during the exceſs of joy that ſuch a great victory e 


Epiſl. ad Famil. 


cauſed there, He ſaw a thouſand diverſions filled with inſults on the Romans: he 3: lib. 15. 
was at the feaſts and plays, and he heard ſome verſes of Euripides applied to the 
diſaſter of Craſſus, whoſe head was brought whilſt they repreſented the Bacchantes of 
that Poet. This was the reaſon of Plutarch's ſaying that Orodes underſtood Greek, 
and that Artavaſdes has compoſed Tragedies, Orations and Hiſtories [A], part of which 
were then remaining. I think I need not diſtinguiſh this Artavaſdes, from him who de- 


ceived Mark Anthony [BJ. He perſuaded him to turn his arms againſt the King of 


[4] Artawvaſdes compoſed Tragedies, Orations and 

Hittories.] Here is a Greek Poet and Hiſtorian, who 

as a Poet, was forgotten by Voſſius, but not as a Hi- 

(1) Voſſius, de florian (1), tho' Mallincrot places him in his Collec- 
Hiſtor. Grecis, tion of Hiſtorians, who had eſcaped former inquiries. 
s. 154. Mallincrot obſerves, that Appian has quoted the Hi- 
ſtory of our Artavaſdes; but that he has altered the 

Author's name a little. He adds, that this Prince is 

(2) Mallincrot, the firſt of his name, who reigned in Armenia (2). 
I wage de This might be true, even tho' conjecture of ſeve- 

11and$7: hes ral Criticks upon a paſſage of Juſtin ſhould be true. 
calls him with They pretend it ſhould be read Artawaſ/aes and not 
Voſſius Artuaſ- Ortoadiftes, in the ſecond chapter of the forty ſecond 
&, Mr. Ryck Book. There mult then have been a King of Ar- 
28, 3 menia named Artavaſdes, in the time of Mithridates 
Plutarch calls *r the Great, King of the Parthians, This Mithridates 
im Artabazes; Was driven out, and was ſucceeded by his brother 

c is certain Orodes, who obtained ſo memorable a victory over 


_ 2 the Romans. Our Artavaſdes indeed reigned at the 


den. ſame time with Orodes ; but notwithſtanding this he 


the 


might have begun to reign before him, and his father 
Tigranes might have died before the depofing of Mi- 
thridates the Great; and ſo Artavaſdes might have 
been engaged in war with Mithridates. It is true, 
that to Juſtin agree with Plutarch (3) and Dion (3) Plutarch. :» 
Caſſius (4), it muſt be ſuppoſed that his Mithridates 6 BD 
the Great is the Phrahates, which they make to reign . 
in the time of Tigranes. | 

[B] I think I need not diſtinguiſh this Artavaſdes 
from him wha deceived Mark Anthony. ] Theſe are 
my reaſons : he who deceived Craſſus, was the ſon of 
Tigranes, as Dion affirms (5). He who deceived (5) Idem, lib. 
Mark Anthony, was the ſon of Tigranes according . 
to Joſephus (6), whoſe teſtimony might be confirmed (6) Joſephus, Ab. 
if there were occaſion, by Strabo, who affirms, not 15 cp <- 
only that he who puniſhed Mark Anthony for his 
perfidiouſneſs reigned after 'Tigranes (7); but alſo that (7) Strabo, lib. 
he was his ſon (8). He therefore, who put a trick 1, % Hen. 
upon the Romans in the time of Craſſus, is the fame 36 __ . 
that deceived them in the expedition of Mark Atho- * hat 

I ny. 
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(c) His name the Medes (e); and by this means enga 


was Artavaſdes 


Strabo, lib. 11. 
pag. 361, and 


A R 5 1 


ged him in an enterprize which had very ill 
I Dio, its. 49. ſucceſs, and wherein he did not ſecond him at all ( 


7). Mark Anthony, reſerving his 


vengeance for a more convenient opportunity, diſſembled for the preſent ; but two years 


566. Pltach, after, Which was in the 72oth year of Rome, he uſed ſo many  artifices and ſo many 
in Antoni», pag: fine promiſes, that at laſt he drew him to have an interview with him: and then he 


933• 
Alexandria. 


took him priſoner and loaded him with filver chains [C], and led him in triumph into 
The wife and the children of Artavaſdes was alſo one of the ornaments 
of the triumph of Mark Anthony. They were all led to Cleopatra, in the midſt of 
people, laden with golden chains; but they could not obtain of them, either by pro 


miſes or threats, to kneel down before her, or make ſupplication to her: they called her 
only by her name; for which reaſon they were uſed the worſe, Some time after Arta- 


vaſdes was put to death, and his head was {ent to the King of the Medes. 


It was 


Cleopatra that ſent him this preſent, when ſhe was returned to Alexandria, after the 


loſs of the battle of Actium (g). 


She thought this head would make the King of che J 7» *. 5: 


. . . . See th eſG 
Medes enter into a ſtricter alliance with Mark Anthony againſt Auguſtus. You may cratin (11), 


ſee in the following article what became of the ſons of Artavaſdes. 
ter married to the ſon of King Dejotarus (+). 


ny. Moreri did not underſtand it thus; he would 
make us own two Artavaſdes. If he had ſtopped 
here, we ſhould not have wondered much at his opi- 
nion, but he s to what we. cannot forgive. 
He would have one Artavaſdes to be the compoſer of 
Hiſtories and Poems; and the other to be he, whom 
Mark Anthony led in triumph into Alexandria, the 
720th year of Rome. He ſays that this latter 4% 
a fon of the ſame name, who perhaps is he of whom 
(9) Plutarch Plutarch ſpeaks, wwho had ſo much wit (9), and 
does not fay that auho betrayed Crafſuss What blindneſs is here! 
he had mu", 07 Crafſus was betrayed in 701 : he who betrayed 
/ " him was actually King of Armenia: how then 
could he be the ſon of a King of Armenia, who 

was dethroned in 720? Moreri obſerves, that this 

dethroned Prince died in priſon ſome time afier- 

wards. This is forgetting a very eſſential circum- 

(15) Strabo, lib. ſtance; for he was killed. Asien owrarrol red 
11, ſub finem. *Adlaxes rνν (10), i. e. He was flain at the time 
of the fight at Actium.“ Cleopatra, according to 

O ') See Tacitus Dio, was returning to Alexandria, after the battle of 
nor lb. 2 Actium, when this murder was committed (11). It 
det is added that he left a ſon named Artavaſdes. This is a 
miſtake : his eldeſt fon who ſucceeded him, was cal- 

led Artaxias ; his other ſon's name was Tigranes. 

And as for this other Artavaſdes, who according to 

Moreri's quotation of Tacitus, ſoon loſt Armenia, 

which Tiberius had given him, he was not the ſon 

of the other, and was but the third or fourth King 

after him. Beſides it is falſe, that Tacitus informs 

us Tiberius gave him Armenia. 'This is what he 

ſays : Dein jufſu Auguſti impofitus Artavaſdes, & non 

fine clade noftra dejeftus. Tum C. Ceſar componendæ 

Armeniæ deligitur. I. Ariobarzanem origine Medum 

(12) Idem, ibid. ob infignem corporis formam & , praclarum animum vo- 
lentibus Armeniis prefecit (12). i. e. ©* Aﬀer this Ar- 
tavaſdes was made King, and depoſed again not 
„ without our loſs. - Then C. Cæſar was choſen to 
quiet Armenia. He preferred Ariobarzanes a Mede 


He had 2 daugh- (5) Cicero, 44 


Attic. Epiſt. 21. 
Ab. 5. 


„by nation, on account of the great beauty of his 
«« perſon and the excellence of his mind.” Laſtly, what 
Moreri ſays of Auguſtus having deputed a fon of Agri 
pa, who was ſoon driven away, is very falſe; for the 
ſending of Caius Czfar, the fon of Agrippa, was af- 
ter the ruin of the laſt Artavaſdes. Caius Cæſar was 
not deputed to reign in Armenia, but only to 
their affairs in order: he there eſtabliſhed Ariobar- 
zanes ; and afterwards continued to viſit the Eaſt with 
a pomp worthy of the preſumptive heir of the whole 
Roman Empire. If one ſhould take pains to make 
miſtakes, could one make more than Moreri ? would 
one make ſeven or eight in ſixteen lines? Mr. Hof- 
man makes but three in this article. He fays, I, 
that Artavaſdes aſſiſted Craſſus againſt the Parthians | 
(13) : II, that Tiberius gave Armenia to another Ar- (13) Charles Ste- 
tavaſdes : III, that before this, Auguſtus had given it phens fays the 
to Artabazes the ſon of Agrippa, who was ſoon ex- . 
pelled. Mr. Lloyd has ſuppreſſed this whole article, 
tho' it was a oy good one in Charles Stephens. 

[C] Mark Anthony . . . . . laded him with fitver 
chains.) Dion Caſſius obſerves, that ſuch chains were 
made uſe of for fear of diſhonouring the Regal Ma- ; 
jeſty by chains of iron (14). Paterculus fays that to (74) Dio, lib. 
make them honourable, they were of gold. Catenis, 9 cafe. 
fed ne quid honor: deeſſet, aurtis vinxit (15). The (15) Paterculus, 
ſame ceremony had been uſed towards Darius (16). lib 2- cap. 582. 
But what ſhall we ſay to Ryckius, who has treated (79, Ns 
as a fiction a fact advanced by Louis Dorleans to make . r 
Paterculus agree with Dion (17). The fact is that ghemium. 
Artavaſdes was loaded with filver chains in priſon, (17) Ryck, 4 
and golden ones on the day of triumph. Rickius _— 5 Ae 
affirms, that neither of theſe two Hiſtorians has ſpoken 7" by "Rt 
either of the poiſon, or the triumph ; and that there- ES 
fore they cannot be reconciled together. It is certain 
however, that Dion, in the ſame page, where he has 
ſpoken of ſilver chains, ſpeaks of golden ones for 
Artavaſdes and his family on the day of the triumph. 
What a bad thing is a treacherous memory ! 


ARTAVASDES II was eſtabliſhed King of Armenia by Ange He had been 


preceded after the death of Artavaſdes I, by Artaxias, by 


igranes, and by the chil- 


dren of Tigranes. Artaxias, eldeſt ſon of Artavaſdes I, made his eſcape, when his Fa- 
, Jopb. Au ther was put in chains (a): but not till he had tried to ſupport himſelf with his troops 
1 


„ w-15- cr, and by the aſſiſtance 
(6) Dio, lib. 49. taken (b). 


(c) Arſacidarum 


Vi ſeque regnume 


theſe cities, which declared him 
He had the misfortune to be defeated by 
took refuge among the Parthians, and he had ſuch ſucceſs by their aſſiſtance, that at 
laſt he became King of Armenia (c): but upon the complaints of his ſubjects, and upon 


ng, when his Father was 
Mark Anthony ; and then he 


gue buran eff, the deſire they had for Tigranes his brother, who was educated at Rome, Auguſtus 


Tacit. Annal. 
Ib. 2. cap. 3+ 


gave orders to Tiberius to drive out Artaxias, and confer the Kingdom on Tigranes (d). (4) Bio, 1b. 54 


Artaxias was killed by his ſubjects before the arrival of Tiberius [A]: fo it was not dif- 
ficult to make Tigranes King (e). This happened in the 734th year of Rome. Neither (+) Iden, iv: 


[4] Artaxias was hilled . . . . before the arrival of 

Tiberius] Dion, who informs us of this circumſtance, 

is miſtaken about the names; for he calls him A-rta- 

(% Ser Lipfiuz bares whom he ſhould have called Artaxias (1). Tacitus 
upon the Annals imputes the death of Artaxias only to the treachery of 
- Tacitus, lib. 2. his relations, occi/o Artaxia per dolum propinguorum 
A Ph wid, (2) 3 but Horace — it to the valour of Tiberius, 


5 * granes 


. — [audi virtute Neronts 
Armenius cecidit (3). (3) Horat. Exif 
x 12. Vers 20, lib. 


««.By Claudius Nero's courage 1. 
„ Th' Armenian fell.” 


We muſt not be ſurprized at this: the Foets know 


to 


Nee Tig 
2 W 
rium fait, * 

* efus » 
engl lib 
cap · 3* 


) Joſeph: 
2 J ats hb 


cap» 5* 


) Sueton 


i Tiberio, ca 


(6) Na ges. 
amis ſubj 
recepit, 4 
tienem cem 


7 Scalig. 

Feb. paz 
(8) He fa 
calls him 
bac, afte 
Fratre qu 
tabaze , 
he, reyni 
40 Armen 
61/6. 


(9) Pate 
2. Cap» 0 


FA ur 
Supplem 
Moreti. 


(«) Dio 


AR T 9 


Heer Dea Figranes nor his ſons enjoyed this Kingdom long (F): They gave place. to Artavaſdes 


22.27 II IBI, who kept this poſt but a very little time ( 


7 
— 


uguſtus, who had given it (c Tacit. A 


rien He Tat hirm, being informed of the confuſions of Armenia, ſent thither Caius Cælar his b 2-3 


Amal. liv ** grandſon, to reduce it to order. This youn 


cape 2 King, to the ſatisfaction of every body. 


too well how to give a 

thing is converted into a ſubject of praiſe in their 

— * they find flowers every where to make crowns 

for Princes. Nun ſays only that Artaxias was 

(4) Joſcph- An- driven out by Archelans and Tiberius (4). Suetonius, 
rquitats Hb. 15. without ſaying a word of Artaxias, contents himſelf 
cape 5 with ing that Tiberius ſet Tigranes upon the 
throne. Ducto ad F 22 regnum Armeniæ 

(5) Sueton. in Jjprani reſtituit, ac pro Tribunali diadema i it (5); 
Hs, cap. 9» bb, is, 70 12 bop his army to the E nth 

« ed the Kingdom of Armenia to Tigranes, and 

„placed a crown on his head as a fign of his autho- 

« rity.” The word reſtore ſeems to have been uſed 

improperly in this place ; for 'Tigranes, who was the 

younger brother of Artaxias, had never poſſeſſed Ar- 

menia, and had no right to do ſo during the life of 

his elder brother. Scaliger juſtly obſerved that Euſe- 

bius ought not to have made uſe of a word, which 

(6) Na gige, ſignifies that Armenia was ſubdued by Tiberius (6), 
ena fince the Armenians deſired no better than to have 
recep! * Tigranes for their King, whom he brought with him. 
3 But whilſt he fo juſtly corrects this miſtake or im- 
(7) Scalig- in propriety of Euſebius (7), he would have done well to 
Fuſeb. pag. 170. avoid the reſtituit of Suetonius, and not to have given 
(8) He fally Artaxias the title of Uſuryer (8). There is another 
_ after Dion, impropriety or falſhood in Euſebius, and in his tranſ- 
Fratre cjus A- lator St. Jerom, which has not been corrected by Sca- 
tabaze, ſays liger. They aſſure us that Tiberius ſeized Armenia, 
by — inſe/fore ragegivατ, occupavit Armeniam ; whereas he only gave 
„% etts een the Armenians the King, whom they deſired. It is 
certain beſides that he ſet him on the throne, put the 

crown on his head, and that he would have aſſiſted 

him with force, if there had been occaſion ; whence 

comes it then tnat Scaliger ſays Armenia was reſtored 

to Tigranes without the interpoſition of Tiberius? 

„What does he mean by maintaining that St. Jerom 

having affirmed that 'Tiberius ſeized Armenia, occupa- 

vit, muſt have believed that it belonged already to 

the Romans? I confeſs I underſtand nothing of this 

conſtruction. But why did not he fall upon Patercu- 

lus, as well as upon theſe two fathers of the Church ? 

Paterculus, a Hiſtorian, that flatters Tiberius as much 

as any Poet, and praiſes him for having reduced Ar- 

menia under the power of the Romans. Redacta 


good turn to events; ev 


Armenia in poteſtatem populi Romani, regnum ejus Arta- 
(0) Paterc. lib. waſdi tradidit (9). his is not his only fault : he 
2. Cap. 94. has given the name of Artavaſdes to him, whom Ti- 


berius crowned King of Armenia; whereas he ſhould 
have called him Tigranes. 
LB] Tigranes and his ſons . . . . gave place to Arta- 
wvaſdes II.] The Authors of the Supplement to Mo- 
Favr.Ts of the Teri have been no leſs faulty than Moreri himſelf. I 
Supplement to paſs over their ſaying that our Artavaſdes was the ſon 


ARTAVASDES, King of Media, was 


tion of another Artavaſdes King of Armenia. 


g Prince eſtabliſhed Ariobarzanes there for 


ery of Artaxias, and conſequently the nephew of Ti. 


granes : there is nothing ſaid of that in the ſecond 
Book of the Annals of Tacitus, the only Author that 
they have quoted. But let that paſs, They add that 
the ſons Tigranes were called Kings by Tiberius, 


and that Artavaſdes IT their couſm ſucceeded immediate- 


ly to the crown by order of the ſame Emperor. Tacitus, 
their, only 9 2 confounds fag for he ſays 
expreſly, that all this was done by Auguſtus. He 
does not ſay with them, that the Romans made war 
upon this Artavaſdes, and at laſt deſtroyed him: his 
words are, non fine clade noſtra dejeftus, which may 
ſignify the contrary to what they ſay, namely, that 
they drove him out in ſpite of the Romans who ſup- 
ported him, and by the defeat of their ſuccours. See 
the Article of ARTAVASDES King of Media. 
Laſtly they ſay that Tigranes, uncle to our Artavaſ- 
des, had his head cut off at Rome, under the Emperor 
Tiberius. This is an abſurdity ; for the inſtallation 
of Tigranes, uncle, as they pretend, to Artavaſdes II, 
was in the 734th year of Rome, and his reign was 
very ſhort. The puniſhment of Tigranes, under Ti- 
berius, happened in 789. Thus, according to theſe 
Writers, this dethroned Prince muſt have ſurvived his 
fall above fifty years, and have arrived to an old age, 
that the Hiſtorian would not have omitted, in ſpeak- 
ing of the 2. of his death. Obſerve that Ti- 
granes, created King of Armenia in 734, had been 
made priſoner with his father by Mark Anthony in 
720, and that he was then pretty well grown up (10). (10) Ses Joſe- 


Obſerve alſo, that ſoon after his coronation; he mar- Phu, Ib. 13. 


Cap. 


ried his children together (11), according to the cuſ- (17) Tat. A- 
tom of thoſe Nations. But further. He whom Ti- 24. lib. 2. cap. 3+ 


berius put to death; was a grandſon of Herod. Jo- 
ſephus tells us that Alexander the ſon of Herod had 
by Glaphyra his wiſe, _—_ of Archelaus King of 
Cappadocia, two ſons, of which one called Tigranes 
reigned in Armenia, and was accuſed before the Ro- 


mans (12). This without doubt is he of whom Ta- (12) Joſeph. lib. 


citus ſpeaks after the following manner: Ne Tigranen 5p. 7: 
quidem Armenia quondam potitus, ac tunc reus, nomine 


regio ſupplicia eivium effugit (13) 3 that is, © Not even (13) Tait. An- 


« 'Tigranes, who formerly poſſeſſed Armenia, and / liv. 6. cap. 
« was a criminal, could - means of his royal“ 

title eſcape the puniſhment of the Citizens.” Mr. 

de Tillemont's conjecture, that this Tigranes was 3 
King of the leſſer Armenia, which has been given by (74) L dc: 
Avguſtus to Archelaus (14), would be a good one, if e, tome . 


not. 11. ſur Ti- 


it could be made to agree with Joſephus, who ſays gere. 
that the deſcendants of Alexander ſon of Herod and (15) Joſeph. de 


Glaphyra reigned in the greater Armenia. H A- Bell Jud. lib. a. 


s yore The bs *Apwanas ü , (15), ©Þ 79 


attacked by Mark Anthony, at the ſollicita- 
This attempt was very fatal to Mark An- 


thony 3 who imagining, that the King, who had engaged him in it, had betrayed him, 
turned all his indignation upon him, and made an alliance with the King of Media, 
He gave him part of Armenia, when he had taken it from the other Artavaſdes; and he 
reſolved to cement that peace by the marriage of his ſon Alexander with Jotape the King 
of Media's daughter. The troops which he ſupplied him with, rendered him victorious 
over the Parthians, and over Artaxias the ſon of Artavaſdes King of Media; but when 
he had recalled them, and detained thoſe which his ally had lent him, the latter could not 
ſupport himſelf againſt his enemies, but was taken priſoner. © Dion Caſſius relates this 
0% Dion, lib, 49. under the year 721 of Rome (a). It is probable that this Prince did not long continue 
priſoner, and that he was that King of Media, to whom Cleopatra ſent the head of Arta- 


vaſdes King of Armenia in the year 724 of Rome (b). 


full of errors in this Article [4]. 


The ment to Moreri is full of Errors in this 
a * — told there, I, fr Fo Arta va ſaes 
King of the Medes, ſon and ſucceſſor of Darius, main- 
tained. wvigorouſly the war againſt Artavaſdes King 
of Armenia and againſt Pompey: II, that he was 
at laſt defeated the Parthians, and fled to 


Vor. II, 


ARTAXATA 


Rome to Auguſtus, cube gave him the leſſer Armenia 
inftead of Media, which he had bot. Plutarch and 
Dion Caſfius L. XLIX. are quoted for this purpoſe. 
But to confute this in a retrograde way 3 is it not 
trifling with the world to quote Plutarch fumply ? Does 
not this ſhew an inclination to commit errors with 

| impunity ? 
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of Armenia upon the river Araxes. 


ART 


ARTAXATA [A], was the capital city 


Han- 


nibal was the perſon who not only formed the plan of it, but likewiſe directed the build- 
ing of it at the requeſt of Artaxias King of Armenia, to whole court he retired after the 
(a) Plutarch. in defeat of Antiochus (a), It is probable that a ſituation which was choſen by ſo great a 
Scl, p. 513: General, was very advantageous [B], as well in time of war as in that of peace. This 


Strabo, lib. 11. 


pag 364. Ser the City was burnt by Corbulo in the year 311 of Rome (). This great General would not (6) That is in 
article of AR- have uſed ſo much rigour againſt the inhabitants, who had brought him the keys of their 1, 52 * 


TAXIAS I, 
quotation (c). 


city when, he had laid ſiege to it, if the laws of war had not in a manner obliged him to 


it CJ. It was a large city, which he could not keep without a ſtrong garriſon ; and it 
was not poſſible for him to leave in it ſo many ſoldiers as were neceſſary, without weak- 
ening his army in ſuch a manner, as would render him incapable of undertaking any fur- 
ther enterpriſe ; and there would have been neither profit nor glory in the conqueſt of a 


place which he muſt have left juſt as he had taken it. 


He reſolved therefore to 


deſtroy it, and he was encouraged in that reſolution by a great miracle [D], , credere 


dignum qt, if we think it worth our while to credit it. 


he city was covered all of a 


ſudden with a thick cloud, from whence proceeded a prodigious many flaſhes of light- 


impunity ? For who would not rather chuſe to refrain 

from criticizing, than to read two large Volumes in 

folio, in order to verify an inconſiderable fact? It is 

certain, that Dion Caſſius in the XLIXth Book, does 

not at all mention, that this Artavaſdes took refuge 

at Rome, or that Auguſtus gave him the lefler Arme- 

nia. I know of no , rot, who aſſerts this. I find: 

indeed in Tacitus, that Au gave the Kingdom of 

Armenia to one Artavaſdes, after the ſon of 'T'igranes ; 

but not that he did it in order to make him ſatisfac- 

tion for the loſs of Media. It is probable, that thoſe, 

who compiled the third Volume of Moreri, made uſe 

of this paſſage of Tacitus for two purpoſes 3 on one 

hand, to aſſert that Tiberius gave Armenia to one 

Artzvaſdes, the fon of Artaxias, and nephew of Ti- 

(1) See the re. gränes (1) and on the other hand, to tell us, that 
wok * Auguſtus gave that Kingdom to one Artavaides, who 
Wass 11, had been deprived of that of Media. In ſhort, what 
a negligence is it, to aſſert, that he made a vigorous 

ſtand againſt the King of Armenia, and againſt Pom- 

y? This war againſt the King of Armenia, who 

had no occaſion to be repelled with vigour, if we con- 

fider the of that Prince towards Mark An- 

thony, was later by about thirty years than that, which 

Pompey carried on in that country. I havenot obſerv- 

ed either in Plutarch or Appian any Artavaſdes King 

of Media, who was attacked by Pompey. I have only 

WA found in Appian, that Pompey ſubdued Darius King 
Gee. of the Medes (2). l 


[4] Ax TAX ATA. ] Plutarch obſerves, that this city 

tool its name from that of King Artaxas (or Artaxias), 

hauch to whom Hannibal ſed the building of it (1). 
Eau, P. 513. What Lloyd and Baudrand remark, that Tacitus calls 
it Artaxia, is not true; for he conſtantly calls it Ar- 
taxata. And with regard to what they add, that 
Labs 6s dr" of Strabo gives it the name of Artaxia/ata (2), it is not 
the preſs, that exact; for this plainly inſinuates, that he calls it only by 
we read Arraxi- that name, or at leaſt that it is the principal one, that 
aſata in Mr. he gives it. Now it is certain that he generally calls 
Bandrand. it Artaxata, and that he only ſays once, that it had 
likewiſe the Name of Artaxiaſata. Pinedo had rea- 

ſon to change Aęræghar ure into Aęrætziava re in the 

Stephanus Byzantinus, who undoubtedly did not write 

it in a different manner from Strabo, ſince he quotes 

him. It is certain atleaſt, that he did not call this city 

Artaxia, as Ortelius falſly charges him, as well as Ta. 

citus. The omiſſion which Pinedo reproaches Ste- 

phanus with, is mexcuſable ; for Hannibal's flying into 

Armenia, and obſerving a very advantageous fituation 

for a City, which he adviſed the Prince who entertained 

him, to build there, and his undertaking the direction 

of that affair, are circumſtances, which ought not 

to have been ſuppreſſed in a Dictionary of cities. I 

am inclined to think, that Stephanus having Straho be- 

fore him, when he wrote the article of Artaxata, did 

not omit to take notice of what he read there concern- 

ing Hannibal; and that it was his Abbreviator, who 

(3) See above the yas inferior to him in judgment, to whom we ought to 
7 of the an. mpute the neglect which Pinedo juſtly compMins of: 
cle ACHILLES, There is no work perhaps, which requires more ſaga⸗ 
and of the note City and judgment than the abridgment of 'a large 
[C] N® 7 of the Book (3). I am never tired with repeating this re- 
ine ARSI- mark, ſince I ſuffer every day a great deal from the 
; Greleſsneſs of the authors of abridgments, I hey are 


(2) It is pro- 


ning, 


the occaſion, that I find perplexing obſcurities in an 
hundred places, which were probably very intelligible 
in the author who 15 abridged. See Mr. Gronovius's 
remark againſt the Authors of the Synapſis Criticorum (4). (4) Gronov. in 
[B] Its fatuation vas very advantageous. Grabs 3 = Ju- 
tells us, that Artaxata was built in a place, where the See . 
river formed a Peninſula, ſo that the walls were ſur- e de Ia Rep.5. 
rounded by the River, almoſt like an intire circle, #9: 4: Lercres, 
The Tranſlator of that Author did not underſtand this 22 1684. An. 
paſſage, and Pinedo has juſly reproachedhim with it 6, Ar. T 
f we were only to conſult the Tranſlation, we Stephan, de Us. 
imagine that this city had no walls, except where the #8. pag. 11. 
river did not ſurround it. Cincta muri loco flumine, niſt 
pu mu et. The Greek ſays nothing of that 
ind To res xbrxAy ue Toy T07 prov 7A 
Ts Io9pey, y 4 | 
[C] 1t was burnt by Corbulo - - auh the laws of 
war in a manner fore d to it.] The more we conſider 
the inevitable conſequences of war, the more we ſhall 
find ourfelves inclined to deteſt thoſe, who are the oc- 
caſion of it. Here is Corbulo, who reduces to aſhes 
a large and beautiful city, and who involves in the 
moſt dreadful Deſolation an infinite number of wo- 
men, children, and aged people, Who had never done 
him any injury. Aft thoſe, who are more conver- 
fant in military affairs, whether he acted well, they 
will anſwer you in the affirmative z\ and that if he 
had not done ſo, he would have acted like a very 
unſkilſul General, as it would be eafy to ſhew by 
the reaſons mentioned by Tacitus. Artaxatis ignis 
inimiſſis deletaque & fols aquata ſunt, quia nec teneri 
fine walido præſidio ob magnitudinem mænium, nec id 
xobis virium erat, quod fir mando pra ſidis & capeſſenda 
belh divideretur, vel fi integra & intuſtodita relinquere« 
tar nulla in eo utilitas aut gloria, quad capta effent 
(6). i. e. Artaxata was fet fire to, and levelled (6) Tacit. Ae, 
with the ground, becauſe it could not be kept with- lib. 13. cap. 41: 
cout a ſtrong Garriſon on account of the extent of 
„ the walls, and becauſe we had not forces enough 
« to ſupply that Garrifon and carry on the war; 
% and if it had been left entire and without a Gar- 
„ riſon, there would have been no advantage or glory 
in taking of that city.” The reproaches which are 
caſt upon an enemy, when he abandons his conqueſts 
without depriving them of all power to injure him, 
or when he does not ſecure them by weakening his 
army too much, render him ſo contemptible, that in or- 
der to preſerve his reputation, which is one of the 
moſt conſiderable reſources of war, he is obliged ne- 
ver to give occaſion to ſuch reproaches. It is there- 
fore a fatal and melancholy neceſſity, that the ſevere 
laws of war ſhould force a General to deprive his ene- 
my of that, which he cannot make any advantage 
of himſelf. | 
DID] He was encouraged in that reſolution by a 
great miracle.) Tacitus himſelf with all his great 
genius gave up himſelf as readily as any other man 
to the Marvellous, which people love to indulge them- 
ſelves in the ſearch and belief of. 'The inhabitants 
of Artaxata endeavoured to comfort themſelves upon 
the ruin of their eity among other reaſons by ſome 
miracle, which aſſured them, that the Gods had not 
been pleaſed" with it; and they eaſily believed what- 
ever Was invented with that view. But they have 
had no. Hiſterian, Who has informed us, what they 
| believed 


(7) Iden 


(a) Stra 
1 1. pag. 
See like 
364. 


( Plut 
Strabo, 
and Step 
Ag rata 
this title 
taxias. 


(e) Phu 
Lucullo, 
He call 
ragag. « 
<v!je Str 
364. 


[ ) Dal; 
Ie town 
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ning, while the Sun continued to ſhine round the walls of it. This city was rebuilt ſome 

time after by Tiridates, who called it Neronea in honour of Neto (c), who had - fhewn () Xiphil: i* 
him a great many civilities at Rome, when he went thither to do him homage in the year 9. 

of Rome 819. bs WRT on | fl | (2 


believed in this point. 'The Romans. on the other added a miracle, which was thought to have been 

hand did not want perſons, who turned the tables in „ ſhewed by the Deity, 3 for all parts without the 

favour of them. We are obliged to Tacitus for this “ city were” ſtill enlightened by the Sun, white all 

account. Adjicitur miraculum wvelut numine oblatum, „ within the walls was of a ſudden covered with a 

nam cuncta extra teftis hactenus fole inluſtria fuere, © black cloud, the lightning flaſhing out perpetually ; 

quod manibus cingebatur ita repente atrd nube cooper- © fo that the city ſeemed to be delivered up to de- 

tum, fulguribuſque diſcretum eft, ut quaſi infenſantibus ** ſtruction by the Gods themſelves, who were angry 

(7) Idem, ibid. Deis exitio tradi crederetur (7). i, e. To this was © with it.“ | | : = 


ARTAXIAS1, King of Armenia, while he was only one of Antiochus the Great's 
Generals, ſeized Armenia, and divided it with another of the Generals of that King 0. 
(a) 2 This Prince gave both of them leave to enjoy a ſovereign command there (a). y 
Se. likewiſe pg did not fail of taking the advantage of this complaiſance of his; and when he was de- 
364- feated by the Roman armies, they ſubmitted to the conquerors, whb gave them the title 
(5) 3 of King (0); after which they enlarged their own dothiinions as much as poſſible at the 
See anus i EXPENCE Of the adjacent countries. Tigranes, who was ſo famous during the wars of 
ee give Mithridates, whoſe daughter he had married, was deſcended from Artaxias. Plutarch 
3 tells us, that Hannibal having retired to the court of Artaxias aſter the defeat of Antio- 
chus, gave him a great deal of excellent counſel; and that having found a place which 
was neglected, though very proper to build a city in, he drew a plan of one, and carried 
Artaxias to the place, and adviſed him to build it. Artaxias was extremely pleaſed with 
the propoſal, and deſired Hannibal to undertake the care of this work, which the latter 
conſented to; and from hence aroſe that great and beautiful city, Which was called from 
(-) Plutarch- “ him Artaxata (c). This is all that I can find in the two authors quoted in the Supplement 
ogy i 4 to Moreri's Dictionary (d); for with regard to Artaxias's revolt againſt his lawful Prince, /4) Plutarch. 5 
n45x6. See #e- occaſioned by the confidence which he had in the friendſhip of the Romans (e), I fee net ui. Sabo, 
i te leaſt ſhadow or trace of it, any more than of his employing all poſſible means to ſup- () Stabe fys 
rt himſelf in his uſurpation, nor of his death in priſon under Antiochus Epiphanes, ren, wer 
heſe are mere chimeras without the leaſt authority to ſupport them. . erbte 
I. e. they come 
[4] Seized Armenia, and divided it with another thoſe who had the care of theſe Editions, to have 2 — 
of the Generals of that King.] In the Editions of given the ſame word every where ; and I am ſur- ce miſſions 
(1) Pag. 364- rabo he is called Oanad in one place (t) ; and Za. prized, that Caſaubon did not make a note upon it; 
77 K 386. pips or Zadhludds in another (2). It was eaſy for as he has done upon ſome of lefs importance. 


ARTAXIAS II, King of Media, the eldeſt ſon of Artavaſdes, as we have already 
{a) In the arti- obſerved (a), was proclaimed King by the army of his father [A], after the latter was 
Drs taken priſoner with his wife and his other children (H). The eldeſt endeavoured to ſup- 
(5) Dio, lib. 49. port himſelf againſt Mark Anthony, and gave him battle; but he was defeated, and 
obliged to fly into the country of the Parthians. He. returned afterwards to Armenia, 
and reigned there. This was undoubtedly after the taking of Artavaſdes King of Media; 
for before the Parthians had taken this King (c), they had been defeated, and Artaxias had (-) Idem, ibid. 
a ſhare in this diſgrace. He diſpleaſed his ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that they accuſed /“ Hen. 
him at Rome, and defired Tigranes his younger brother for King (d). Auguſtus, who (4) Dio, lib. 54. 
had this Tigranes with him at court, ſent him to them, and gave orders to Tiberius to et. a. 
crown him. Artaxias was killed by his own relations before the arrival of Tiberius. See the note L 
of the article 


A] He was proclaimed King by the troops of his the Parthians. This is another miſtake : for he fled Drafi, 
father.) The Continuators of Moreri repreſent Joſe- thither for refuge. If Mark Anthony had been in a ; 
phus or Tacitus as ſaying, that it was Mark Anthony, condition to baniſh him after his victory, he would not 
who placed Artaxias upon the throne. But there is have baniſhed him among the Parthians, but have car- 
nothing more falſe than this. They add, that Ar- ried him to Alexandria in Chains. 
taxias having been defeated was ſent into exile among 


ARTAXIAS III, King of Armenia, was the ſon of Polemo King of Pontus, and 
was named Zeno. He was ſo highly fond from his infancy of imitating the cuſtoms of 
the Armenians, that he gained by that means the eſteem of that nation, for which reaſon 
Germanicus thought that he ought not to chooſe any other perſon to fill up the place of 
Vonones, whom the Armenians had baniſhed, He went therefore to Artaxata, and in 
the preſence of all the people gave the diadem to this Zeno in the year of Rome 771. 
The Aſſembly immediately proclaimed him by the name of Artaxias, after that of the 
0% Tacit. An Capital city. Tacitus, who informs us of all theſe particulars (a), ſpeaks of his death un- 
= > + =>] orithe year 788 (6). (5) Idem, ibid. 
| ARTEMIDORUS, the Author of the Treatiſe of Dreams, was of Epheſus ; though anda bo 
he took upon him the ſurname of Daldianus in that: book, to do honour to his mother's 
country [A]. He gave himſelf the ſurname of the Epheftan in his other books. He 2 
| - "x er 
i) Daklia, a lit- [A] He took upon him the ſurname of | Daldianus © myſelf to be a native, in the titles of many of 
e town in Lydia. ix that Bont, to do honour to his mother”s country (1).) © my Books, is ſufficiently illuſtrious of itſelf, and 
*« Epheſus, /ays he, of which city I have dec „by the commendations, which have been given by 
| : | * 
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under the Emperor Antoninus Pius, as he informs us himſelf, when he tells us, that he 
knew an Athlete, who having dreamt that he had lolt his ſight, carried the prize of the 
(=) Artemia. © courſe in the games, which that Emperor ordered to be celebrated (a). Never any Au- 


lib. 1. cap. 28. 


ger likewiſe ap. thor laboured more upon a ſubject founded upon reaſon, than Artemidorus did upon 


66. of the fine A ſubje& very unworthy of a man of ſenſe [B]. 


He was not fatisfied with buying 


all that had been written concerning the explication of dreams, which amounted 
to many volumes [C], but he ſpent likewiſe many years in travelling, in order to 


« by a t many” $s of the moſt jon- 
ce Nt . wrong 4 ut the little town of dia 
«« has continued till now in obſcurity, for want of 
« ſuch Pancgyriſts. Since therefore it is my country 
„ on my mother's ſide, I am willing to pay my ac- 
% knowledgments to it in this manner.” I ſhould 
have more ſuſpected this of vanity, if I had per- 
ceived any affectation or art in it; but the ſimplici- 
ty, with which this Author expreſſes himſelf, inclines 
me to think, that he ſpoke according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe times, without annexing the ſame ideas to 
his words, as we do now. Ti riger pry Feev- 
u Adr. Arrifes dip Annders d $x}3 'E@toi's 
iy απο . woTy re Tay nh ts E- 
rag TiTonpirey wel BSA, Tir wiv Yap Eee, 
ovpeicyzs g avrw Of ity Thy Tia ey Hints xt gen- 
z & νν e] TiTuL mines, Asad di, r. 
ur Aude xai & S Ae. du To un Tow- 
Twy dd Trruxmia, Tn wigs wu; d wot 
deine, Ns Iperipus den fe Terry myos pnrpes Tara 
(2) Artem. lib, «Ted ery (2). At vero de inſcriptione ne mireris, 
3- ſub f nem. pag. quapropter Artemidori Daldiani & non Epheſii _ 
193 tum legis, quemadmodum multos jam alios li bros di- 
werſis argumentis à me conſcriptos habere vidiſti. Ete- 
nim Epheſum contigit ipſam per ſeipſam celebrem eſſe, 
inſuper que multos praclaros & fide dignos præcones nan- 
ciſci. Dalia autem Lilyæ oppidulum non wvalde cla- 
rum, propterea quod ejuſmod: virus non eft nactum, 
uſque ad me penitus ignobile permanſit. Quapropter 
ipſi quod mihi a matre patria exiſtit, hæc in nutriti- 
orum vicem rependo. We ought to fix upon this rea- 
ſon, and not to ſeek others, as Rigaltius has 
done ; one of which is taken from Apollo's having 
inſpired Artemidorus in the city of Daldia with a 
defien of interpreting dreams ; another is taken from 
this, that as there was another Artemidorus of Ephe- 
ſus, the Interpreter of dreams was obliged not to aſ- 
| ſume the ſurname of the Epheſian, ſince that was 
(3) Rigalt. Net. already poſſeſſed * another (3). This latter reaſon, 
in Artemidir. which is much leſs pertinent than the former, has 
ana notwithſtanding been adopted by a perſon of great 
(4) Mr. de Til- merit (4). Artemidorus confutes it himſelf beyond 
lemont, % % contradiction, ſince he declares that he had ſtiled 
of bis HJ" 2. himſelf the Epheſian in a great many of his books. 
ws edit, He had no deſign therefore to prevent his being con- 
de Bruxelles. founded with Artemidorus the Geographer. e was 
undoubtedly much better known by the title of the 
Epheſian than by that of the Daldian (5). 
CE nes wp IB] Artemidorus laboured upon a ſubject very un- 
4 — 4 294 worthy of a man of ſenſe.) If a man was not con- 
| « Artemidorus vinced by his own experience, that there is nothing 
«« the Ephelian- more confuſed, generally ſpeaking (6), than the 
(6) — ay Wig ideas, which are called dreams, yet he has nothing 
8 Shuts oy to do but to conſider the rules of this Author, 
extraordinary and he will neceſſarily be perſuaded that his art de- 
er:ams mention- ſerves no regard from a man of ſenſe. There is 
in Scripturce not one dream, which Artemidorus has explain- 
ed in a particular manner, but what will ad- 
mit of a very different explication, and that with 
the ſame probability, and with equal Analogy at 
leaſt, as thoſe, upon which our Author proceeds. 
I ſay nothing of the injury, which is done to thoſe 
intelligent Beings, to whoſe direction we muſt neceſſa- 
rily aſcribe our dreams, if we would find in them 
any preſage of future Events. What a ſtrange man- 
ner of acting is imputed to them ! How unworthy of 
their ſuperior underſtanding, their gravity, and in 
ſhort of their real character. If they cannot inſtru 
us in a better way, how great is their ignorance |! 
If they are unwilling to do it, their want of bene- 
(7} Compare this volence is equally remarkable (7). Have not we a 
with the reflec” right to complain a thouſand times of our good Angel 
tions of Artaba- . l 0 , 
"us. Sce the 33 well as of our bad one, in theſe words of Eneas; 
note 0] of his | | 
Article. 
(8) Virgil. En. 


lib. 1. ver. 407» 


(5) Lucian in his 
Pbilapatr. quotes 


Quid natum toties crudelis tu guoque falſii 
Ludis imaginibus (8) ? fol 


4 


contract 


— Ah whither doſt thou fly? 
* Unkind and cruel, to deceive your ſon 
In borrow'd ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun.” 


That which is beyond my conception is, to obſerve 

that Artemidorus has laboured ſo much to perſuade 

himſelf of the truth of an opinion, which muſt oc- 

cahon him ſo much uneaſineſs. Might not he juſtly 

be fearful of dreaming what his art would ſhew him 

to be an ill preſage. He had found by his Reſearches, 

that when a traveller dreams, that he has left the 

key of his houſe, it is a ſign, that his daughter has ; 
been debauched (9). If Artemidorus had dreamt ſuch (9) Arms. 


a dream abroad, would not he have thought, that the rern 


num. 17, 


laſt favour had been granted at his houſe? Would it 
have been for his advantage to have known this? 
Or rather would it not have been better not to have 
known it ? He tells us, that having dreamt that his 
wife had inſulted him (10), he was troubled the next ( 10) Aa; int 
day, when he ſaw a man, who was not one of his we {427% 5u- 
friends, come to him. We ſee how by virtue of his J a,, Cen. 
Oneirocriticks he turned an imaginary into a real evil. narivs tranſlates 
The objection which I have urged, and which I it thus, per ſon 
found __ 222 Nun the Chriſtian Divines % % — 
ive us ature of Angels, rs to me very „ ge,, 
— upon the ſuppoſition of the vath. of theſe ideas. & player in Jet 
But if we follow a different ſcheme from this, and Artemid. lib. 2. 
ſuch an one as is not inconſiſtent with the poſſibility cap. 53+ P. 144 
of things, this objection will be conſiderably weaken- 
ed. We may then ſay, that there are a great many 
Spirits not only more limited than men in ſome re- 
ſpects, with regard to their manner of explaining 
themſelves ; but likewiſe more fickle and capricious. 
Who knows whether they may not love to divert 
themſelves at our expence, and to make us hunt af- 
ter riddles, or mix ſomething childiſh and impertinent 
deſignedly, in order to procure themſelves a more 
ridiculous ſcene ? Who knows but that we may ſerve 
them for ſport, as the beaſts ſerve us? Who knows 
whether they may not find in the motion of our 
animal ſpirits an obſtacle, which they cannot ſur- 
mount, when they endeavour to render themſelves. in- 
telligible to us? See the note [D] of the article 
MAJUS. However, reaſon requires that a man 
ſhould not make an art of this, and that he ſhould 
conſider ſuch an art as the moſt chimerical and im- 
pertinent of all employments. 
[C] He was not Longs pp with buying all that had 
been written concerning the explication of dreams; which 
amounted to many volumes. I have already declared 
my aſtoniſhment that there ſhould be perſons, who 
have endeavoured to convince themſelves of the truth 
of the pretended ſcience of dreams. I do not at all 
wonder, that ſeveral perſons, who call themſelves 
Fortune-tellers, ſhould boaſt of poſſeſſing this art. 
They might ſupport themſelves by this means, and 
make an advantage of the dreams of others, without 
troubling themſelves about their n; for they might (11) — below 
rhaps have no belief in the art which they. pro- 8 _ 
fled. But I cannot judge thus of Artemidorus, or tation (14). 
of many other grave Authors, Who have written upon (12) Rigalt. Net: 
the Explication of dreams (11). They were deceived * Arend. f. 5: 
fuſt themſelves. Here follow thoſe mentioned by Riv 1 
| rag (12). Artemon Mileſius, Antiphon, Apollo- — 1 
orus 'Telmiſſenſis, Apollonius Attalenſis, Ariſtander 2 of Sencca, 
Telmiſſenſis, Ariſtarchus, Alexander Myndius, Cra- and Jonbvus de, 
tippus, Demetrius Phalereus, Dionyſius Rhodius, Epi- . _ 2 F 
charmus, Geminus Tyrius (13), Hermippus, Nico- JP —_— 
ſtratus Epheſius, Phazbus Antiochenus, Philochorus, Jyrias. In Ri- 
Panyaſis Halicarnaſſus, Serapion, Strato. Thele were galtivz's cit. ot 
all prior to Artemidorus according to Rigaltius. Ter- Artemidor- ” 8 
tullian names only part of them: Quanti autem, ſays rn 
he (14), commentatores & adfirmatores in hanc rem, (14) Terull. 4 
Artemon, Antiphon, Strato, Philachorus, Epgicharmus, Arim cap: 45. 
Serapion, Cratippus, & Dionyſius Rhodius, Hermippus, Sce * Fur 
tota ſeculi literatura. Andrew Schottus mentions f, * 1 
beſides ſome of theſe Aſtrampſychus, Caſſius Maxi- I Muncke- 


mus, rum. 


(c) Idem, 


fem lib. 
93 


(15) And 
in bac v 
neee Com 
9- Antip 
Libros v 
tantum 1 
emimaru! 
(16) Art 
3. init. p 
lib. 4. in 
197. 
(17) Ider 
circa fin 
161. 


(18) De 
Medic. 
(19) Sf 
Biblioth, 
(20) See 
ticle, an 
ginnin 
Note | 
article c 
LEXAR 
AB AL 
DRO. 
(21) Pl 
Socratis, 
Plutarch 
Vit. Ar 
335* 


(22) C 


Epigr. 


(23) A 
Prefat 


161. 
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contract an acquaintance with forrune-tellers; He had an extenſive correſpondence with 
thoſe in the cities and aſſemblies of Greece; in Italy, and the moſt populous Iſlands, and 


he collected every where the old dreams, and the events which were {aid to have attended 
them (0). He deſpiſed the teproaches of thoſe grave and ſupercilious perſons, who treat (5) Artem. Pre- 


at. pag- 3 Ser 


thoſe as ſharpers, impoſtors, and jugglers, who 22 to foretel things [D], and wich- 5. 


out paying any regard to what ſuch Cato's ſay, 
years. In ſhort he devoted all his time and 


e frequented thoſe Diviners for ſeveral pag: 253. 
pains to the ſearch after dreams; and he 


imagined, that this prodigious labour had enabled him to watrant his interpretations by 
reaſon and experience &% J. He was very careful in inſtructing his ſon in the fame Sci- 


ences, as appears by t 


two books which he dedicated to him. I am the lefs ſurprized, 


that he ſhould ſo entirely employ himſelf in this ſubject, when I conſider that he thought 
himſelf determined to it by the advice, and in ſome meaſure by the command of Apollo 
(Tam, ſub (c). He defires all his readers, in a very ſerious manner, not to retrench any thing from 
fnen lib. 2 f. his book, and not to add any thing to it; and he adjures them as it were to obſerve his 


requeſt in the name of that all- piercing eye of Providence, which ſuperintends the Uni- 


verſe [ FJ. He dedicated his three firſt books to one Caſſius Maximus [G], and the two 
others to his ſon. They were printed in Greek at Venice in 1518. Rigaltius publiſhed 


them at Paris in Greek and Latin in 1603, 


(15) And. Schott. mus, and Dionyſius Heliopolita (15). He tells us, 
in bac verba Se- that Artemidorus has quoted the two laſt ; but with 
nec Controverſ. regard to Caſſius Maximus I do not find, that Arte- 
On midorus, who dedicated the three firſt Books of his 
tum in illis work to him, ſpeaks of him but only as a man who 
-minarum eft. was Curious in that ſcience (16), and who might be 
(16) Artem. lib. maſter of it in a ſhort time (17). And as for Dio- 
3- init. pag- 164 3 nyſius Heliopolita, I have not ſound any mention of 
— 4: det. P3S* him in Artemidorus. We may rank Pappus of Alex- 
% Idem, Ib. 2. andria among theſe upon ſure grounds; for he wrote 
circa f nem pag · an Explication of Dreams, as Suidas informs us. See 
161. above the article of ACHMET. Aneng the moderns 
there is one Joſua Abrech, who promiſed very 
things in the title of his Book. All that I know of 
(18) De Script. him is from Vander Linden (18), and Theophulus Spi- 


Medic. zelius (19). His work was printed in the year 1607. 
* We Nall give an account of Junianus Majus in his 


3 lace (20). I juſt now recolle& that Lyſi- 
* — kg the ſon of Ariſtides's daughter, maintained 
ginning of the himſelf by interpreting of dreams in the publick 
Note of the ſtreets : Mense Ag,! du gf tv wan Time 
12 Aue imaxe, % £&UT Ov. £% ani 76 0r61poxprr hey Tap0 
AB ALEX AN. 79 #axxtior Avyd wwor xabs7o wires docs (21), i. e. A- 
DRO. « mong the grandſons of Ariſtides by his daughter, 
(21) Phaler. in © Lyſimachus was extremely poor, who ſat near the 
_ 2 « place called Jaccheum, and ſupported himſelf by 
— A. 4 explaining dreams by a table.“ Poverty had re- 
33. PS duced him to this. He would have done leſs diſho- 

nour to his grandfather's memory, if inſtead of fol- 
lowing of ſuch a method of life, he had made uſe 
of an awl and laſt, to mend old ſhoes. he: 

[D] He deſpiſed the reproaches of thoſe grave and 
ſupercilious perſons, <vho treat thoſe as. ſharpers, who 
pretend to foretell things.) Such people are ſometimes 
in the wrong, and it is reaſonable to go always 
one's own way _ ſuch occaſions, without any re- 

d to their cenſures. But was Artemidorus in ſuch 
a circumſtance ? Was he much leſs blameable than 
thoſe, who in imitatian of Catullus, unreaſonably 
lauglr at the cenſures of theſe old Dotards ? 


Vivamus, mea Leſbia, atque amemus, 
Rumoreſque Senum ſeveriorum 
(22) Catulli Omnes unius &/timemus afſis (22). 


Let's live and love, my Leſbia, and deſpiſe 
The peeviſh cenſures of ſevere old age.“ 


The fagacious reader will very eaſily judge of this ; 
and I ſhall leave that to him, and only preſent him 
with the words of Artemidorus : Txro di a c 
daS νE,ẽG. r & ery ogce antun, 8G 0 TpoixT&s Th 
x Your a5 x Buppons x55 42.000 6 TipurezpoowTrourre, 
xa} Ts shes arionaxcrtic, Rr, Thy d, 

(23) Altem. in riet ToAAcig αν (23). i. e. And partly ſince 

Prefar. pig. 3. „ all Divines have been expelled the Forum, being 
« ſtigmatized. with the titles of beggars, impoſtors, 
and buffoons by thoſe who are ſupercilious and af- 
« feta ſeeming gravity ; tho' I have converſed with 
the former for many years without any regard to 
«« calummes of this kind.” | | 


LE] He imagined, that his prodigious labour had en- 


Epigr. 5, 


Vol. II. 


and added ſome notes. The Latin verſion, 
which 


abled him to warrant his interpretations by reaſon and 
experience.) Let us hear his own words: Ad v. 
rig xa} Kurd be xe} fer Up Tar ind Ad He- 
ba. EVU fei, ov Taview dd A Tiipas i, TG 
D wdr, an os xa} voxles xo pd” e 

be ortipongidiar was (24). Ii. e. I always call in (24) Idem, lib. 
6 jence as the rule and witneſs of my words. 16. As. fas: 
„ have therefore now gained an experience in all 
things; for I have employed myſelf in nothing 
*« elſe, but have night and day been converſant in the 
interpretation of dreams.” 

[F] He adjures them as it were to obſerve bis re- 
75 in the name of that piercing Eye of Providence, 

ich ſuperintends the univerſe.) © It any perſon, i 
nt he . add any thing new to my Book, (25) Idem, ibis. 

If 


let him it to himſelf; which is the moſt 
6 i e thinks that I have ſaid too much, 
7 nothing elſe to do but to take what is for 
« his ſe, and leave the reſt where it is: Tx Au 
Tay a pon Baie Over dad Ka ObAtnes TATHy 


rouurgwr Tor *ATd ama. i. e. Leaving the reſt intire 
in my Books out of reverence to the God Apollo, 
who is the Inſpector and Guardian of all things.” 
He was a ve of the tricks, which are 
common among the Bookſellers, by which an 
Author's whole work is thrown into confuſion, ſome- 
times by abridgments, and at other times by inter- 


[G] He dedicated his three firſt Books to one Caſſius 
Maximus.) Rigaltius ean find out no ſuch perſon ; and 
perhaps, ſays he, it ſhould be read TABIN or TATIN 
MAEIMQ ; for Julius Capitolinus mentions one Gavius 
Maximus, who wwas Prefect of the Pretorium for twenty 
years in the reign of Antoninus, and was ſucceeded by 
Tatius Maximus. However that be, the Patron of Ar- 
temidorus's Book was a Phcenician by nation (26), (26) Artem. lib. 
a great Orator, and a man of fo penetrating a ge- 3 Fn. pag. 
nius, that without reading all that Authors have ſaid, 
he underſtood their works (27). Andrew Schottus (27) Idem, in 
calls him Coſſinus Maximus, and diſtinguiſhes him *7</*+ pag. 4. 
from Caſſius Maximus (28). Here are two errors for (28) Andr. 
one, without mentioning that in note [C] (29). I Schott. in Senecæ 
cannot tell whether any perſon has ever thought of 3 2 
this conjeture, that we ought to read Claudius Max- (1). Bede 
imus inſtead of Caſſius Maximus. There was one 
Claudius Maximus a, Proconſul of Africa under the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. The charge of Magic, 
from which Apuleius vindicated himſelf, was brought 
Lefore him in order to be tried. It appears from ſe- 
veral paſſages of his Defence, that this Claudius Maxi- 
mus was conſidered as a man of learning, and one 
who was very curious in of Philoſophy. Bene 
guad apud te, Maxime, cauſa agitur, qui pro tua eru- 
ditione legiſti prefecto Ariftotelis Tg) Cam Eye, Tei 
Can dn Tee, rig (gopras multijuge valumina ; præ- 
terea problemata innumera ejuſdem, tum ex eadem 
Sefta ceterorum, in guibus id genus varia tradtantur. 
i. e. © It is fortunate for me, that the cauſe is plead- 
ed before you, Maximus, who, as you are a ma- 
** ſter of extenſive learning, have read Ariſtotle's ſe- 
** veral works concerning the Generation of Animals, 
e their Anatomy and Hiſtory, with a great r 
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cerning the in- 
terpretation of 
dreams. See this 
paſſage of Ter- 
tullian above, 
quotation (14). 


(30) Apul. in 
Apolog. p. 149. 
vol. 2. edit. Lug · 
dun. ann. 1614. 
in 8 vo. 


37) Ibid. p. 157. 


(32) Apuleit 
Apolog. p. 149. 


(1) Hcrodot. lib. 
7+ Cage 99 


(z) Idem, lib. 1. 
cap» 61, 64+ 

(3) It is that of 
Leyden in 1683. 


(4) In A 
Sid. 


ART 


(4) Thatis, con- which he made uſe of is that which John Cornarius publiſhed at Baſil in 1339. Artemi- 


dorus wrote a Treatiſe u 
extant [ 


two Writers in that kind (e). 


« of his Problems, and the other Writers of that 
« Se, who treat of a variety of things of that na- 
« ture.” In this manner Apuleius ſpeaks to him in 
p. 115. A little after he addrefſes himſelf to him 
in this manner. Audiſti, Maxime, quorum PR 
ſcilicet legeras apud antiquos philofaphorum. 1. e. ** You 
% have heard, Maximus, theſe things, moſt of which 
„% you have read in the ancient Philoſophers.” In 
another place (30) he fays to him: Multa fandb, 
Maxime, auiifti, & plura liegende dedicifti, non fauca 
expericndo —_ i. e. Vou have heard, Maxi- 
« mus, many things in converſation, and you have 
learned more by reading, and have diſcovered 
« many things by experience.” As likewiſe (31) : 
An quod mult» prafiabilins eſt, tun 'doArina, Claudi 
Maxime, tuaque perfecta eruditione fretus, contemnam 
ftultis & impolitis ad hac reſpondere ? i. e. Or 
«« ſhall I (which is much better) confiding in your 
«« perfect ſkill and learning, Claudius Maximus, 
avoid anſwering ſuch fooliſh and ignorant perſons 
in thoſe points?” It ſeems even probable that 
he had been at firſt a Philoſopher by profeſſion, and 
that he had raiſed himſelf by his long ſervices in 
the war. Erras ,.. . fi eam fortune indulgentia nan 
ex philoſophies cenſurã metiris ; ff virum tam auſtere 
Sette, tamque diutine militiæ non putas amiciorem eſſe 
roercite mediocritati quam delicate opulentia (32). i. e. 
* You are miſtaken. . .. if you meaſure him by the 
* indulgence of fortune, and not the rules of Philoſo- 
phy, and if you imagine that a man of ſo ſevere 
« A Sed, and who has ferved ſo long in the army, 
« would not be more favourable to a moderate 


n Auguries, and another u 
Tertullian has not mentioned them in the paſſage, where he quotes ſeveral 
Authors in Oneirocritics (d); but Lucian has not omitted them, though he ſpeaks of but 


Chtromancy. They are not now 


le) Lucian i” 


Plilos at's, 


« manner of liſe, than to luxurious opulence,” 
[H] He wrote, a treatiſe of Auguries, and anotber 
of Chiromancy. They are not now extant.) It is a 
miſtake in Vander Linden, to aſſert even in Merk- 
linus's Edition, that Aldus printed them in Greek, 
that Cornarius tranſlated them into Latin, and that 


Rigaltius publiſhed them in both theſe languages (33). (33) Vander 


We muſt trace this matter a little higher in order to Linden de Scrigt. 


diſcover the origin of this miſtake ; and it will be Heir. 


of ſome advantage to make this obſervation. It may 
diſcover to thoſe, who make abridgments, the — 
fruitful ſource of the errors, into which they lead 
their readers. Geſner ſays : Artemidoras . . . ſeripfit de 
Somniorum Inter pretatione libros quatuor, item de Au- 
guriis, & Mamum Inſpectinne. Suidas. Hujus Autoris 
quingue Iibros Aldus Grace excudit (34). 


i. e. Ar- (54) Geſner, 


t temidorus wrote four Books concerning the Bibliacbec., fol. 


Interpretation of dreams; likewiſe concerning Au- 
5 ps and Chiromancy. Suidas, Aldus printed 
* five Books of this Author in Greek.” He had ob; 
ſerved afterwards that theſe five Books relate only to 
dreams. Simler has abridged this paſſage in the 
following manner: Artemidorus . . . feripfit de Som- 
niorum Interpretatione lib. 4. Item de Auguriis, & Ma- 
nuum Inſpectione. Fos Aldus Græcè excudit. 1. e. 
* Artemidorus.. . . wrote four Books concerning the 
Interpretation of Dreams; and likewiſe concerning 
% Auguries and Chiromancy. Aldus printed them 
« in Greek.“ Is this abridping the Expreſſions of 
an Author, or falſifying them ? It is rather the latter 
than the former. 


ARTEMISIA, Queen of Caria, and daughter of Lygdamis [4], attended in perſon 


King Xerxes in his e 


expedition againſt the Greeks [BJ. She was a La 


y capable of executing 


great affairs, and miftreſs of a reſolution and courage which would have abſolutely become a 


man, Being poſſeſſed therefore of the ſovereign authority during the preparations of 
Xerxes, on account of her being a widow, and of the minority of her fa 


took that opportunity of gaining herſelf a great reputation, and engaged of her own 


(a), ſhe 


accord in that expedition. She diſtinguiſhed her ſelf very remarkably both by her coun- 


cil and 
light 


erſonal valour. 


The reaſons which ſhe ur 
ng the battle at Salamis (Y), were the moſt ſenſible in the world. She extricated her ( Herod. lib. 8. 


ed to ſupport her opinion againſt 


96. vero. 


(a) His name 
was Prſyndelis, 
See the remark 
[LEE] of the arti- 


cle MAUSQO- 


LUS. 


ſelf very artfully out of the danger in that battle, for finding herſelf purſued by an Athe- 10 
nian ſhip without the leaſt poſſibility of defending herſelf, ſhe attacked a Perſian ſhip 
commanded by Damaſithymus King of Calyndus, with whom ſhe had before had a con- 
c) 1bid, cap. 87. teſt, and funk it (c). This made thoſe who purſued her imagine, that her ſhip was of 


the ſide of the Greeks [CJ, and they ceaſed their 


there was not one 


purſuit, It was fortunate for her, that 


perſon ſaved out of Damaſithymus's ſhip, ſo that ſhe was ſo far from 


being conſidered as the occafion of that loſs, that ſhe eſcaped the enemy, and was ap- 
plauded for having ſunk one of the Grecian ſhips. Xerxes was the principal perſon im- 


[4] She was the daughter of Lygdamis.) Hero- 
dotus does not ſay what Moreri repreſents him to do; 
that Lygdamis was King of Halicarnaſſus (1). He 
only ſays that Artemifia was of Halicarnaſſus on her 
father's ſide, and of Crete on that of her mother. If 
I had not found in the fame Hiftorian, that the Lyg- 
damis, who aſſiſted Piſiſtratus, and to whom Pifiſtra- 
tus, after he had re-eſtabliſhed himſelf at Athens, 
gave the command of the Ifle of Naxos, was a na- 
tive of that Ifle (2), I ſhould have taken him for 
the father and grandfather of our Artemiſia. Mr. 
Blancard has continued in his Edition of Harpocration 
(3) the error of the preceding Editions, viz. Damis for 
Lygdamis (4). Valeſius's Notes inform us of the 
correction, which ought to be made there, and which 
. made in his Edition of Harpocration in 
1696. | 
] She attended in perſon King Xerxes in the expe- 


(5) Herod. lib. 7. dition againſt Greece (5).] Suidas tells us, chat it was 


Cap» 99+ 
(6) Hyio revs 


againft the Perſians (6) ; but this paſſage muſt have 


zar Thpotiv, i. e. been mangled; ſince the ſmart ſaying of Xerxes men- 


«© She engaged 


tioned immediately after by Suidas, that the men awere 


«© with preat re- become women, "and the <vomen men, would have been 
«© ſokution againſt abſurd, if Artemiſia had been in the Grecian army. 


<4 the Perſians. 


3 


poſed 


ſince the men on that ſide fought like lions. Mauſſac 
ſuppoſes that it was in Suidas as in Harpocration, 
ars Te Ilex (7) ; i. e. In the Perſian War.“ 


[CJ This made thoſe who purſued her imagine, that Net in Harpo 


her ſhip was of the fide of the Greeks } Herodotus 
has omitted a very eſſential circumſtance, without 
which his account wants a great deal of probability. 
He does not tell us, as he ought to have done, and 
as Polyznus has actually done, that Artemiſia ordered 
the Perſian Flag to be taken down in her ſhip (8). 
Polyznus repreſents her as _ the fame conduct 
with thoſe pirates, who put upall kinds of flags accord- 
ing as they have occaſion for them. When Arte- 
mia purſued a Greek ſhip ſhe ſet up a flag belonging to 
the barbarous nations; but when it was neceſſary to fly 
from the Greeks, ſhe ſet up their flag. He repreſents 
this Queen's manner of fighting ſo very differently, that 
he multiplies it into three or four diſtinct actions; 
and he mentions a ſpindle and diſtaff, which were ſent 
by the King of Perſia to a Captain of a ſhip; in 
which account we can find no manner of ſenſe, fince 
the Chip, which was attacked by Artemiſin, was funk, 
and not one · perſon eſcaped.. | 


(7) Mauſſac. 


crate. 


(8) Poly æni, 


Stratagem. lib. 8. 


cad. 53 


fe) Ptolo 
pheſtion, 
Phot. Cc 

8. 491 
(6) Set 
cle of LI 


(9g) Her 
8. cap · ! 


(10) Ju 
2. Cap» 1 
likewiſe 
Stratage 
cap» $3 
Pauſani: 


Page 93+ 


(11) T 
nal. lib. 
25, 


(12)P 
Cap. 7 


150 
ſaurus 
Latin, 
obſery 
has c« 
the ſa 
the J 
um NN 
Priori 
printe 
logne 
1558 
(14) 
Hiſt, 
tom. 
of th 
on of 


poſed upon in this affair; for he declared, that che men had behaved like women, and the 
women like men [DJ. He intruſted her with the care of the young Princes of Perſia his 


ſons, when agreeably to her advice he abandoned Greece in order to return to Aſia. Fhe 
Athenians were ſo highly incenſed that a woman ſhould make war againſt them, that 


they promiſed a large ſum of money to thoſe who ſhould take Artemiſia priſoner, and 
ordered all the commanders of their ſhips to uſe their utmoſt efforts for that purpoſe (d). 
Her ſtatue was to be ſeen at Lacedæmon among thoſe of the Perſian Generals, in the 


(d) Ibid. bb. 2. 
cap. 93. ; 


Portico, which was built from the ſpoils of that nation (e). The artifices which ſhe (e Faun. li 3 


made ule of in order to gain the poſſeſſion of Latmus was as admirable, according to the 


Paſa 93 


precepts of Machiavel, as it was bad according to thoſe of Chriſtianity.” She placed her 

troops in ambuſcade, and went with all the attendance proper for a journey of devotion, 
attended. with eunuchs, women, trumpets and drums, to celebrate the Feaſt of the Mo- 

ther of the Gods in a wood, which was conſecrated to her near that city. The inhabi- 

tants being pleaſed with this zeal of her's, went out of the city in order to admire her de 

votion, and in the mean time Artemiſia's troops ſeized upon Latmus (f). Theſe great ( Po=n- 


qualifications did not ſecure her from the weakneſs of love [Z]. For 


Stratapem. lib. $. 


was paſhonately cap. 53« 


nd of a man of Abydos, whoſe name was Dardanus, and was ſo enraged at his neglect 
fe) Ptolom- He- of her, that ſhe put out his eyes while he lay afleep (g). The Gods, in order to puniſh 


pheſtion, apud 


Phot. Cod. 190. her for this, poſſeſſed her with a ſtill ſtronger paſſion for him, fo that the Oracle having 


fo 491. 
(b) See the arvi- 


adviſed her to go to Leucas (0), which was the refuge of deſperate lovers, ſhe took the 
er LEUCAs. leap from thence but did not eſcape. She was interred at that place, A 


great 
many Writers erroneouſly confound her with Artemiſia the wife of Mauſolus 55 
| | whom 


[D] He declared, that the men had acted like women, 
and the evomen like men] Let us fee Herodotus's own 
words: Litze, d dra. Mina myo; Tex Opal were, of 
| pris ddt ind, %ẽꝭiu,’EũAs-e . a d wyonatiurs, & 

(0) Herod. lib. (9). To theſe let us add thoſe of Juſtin. Artemiſia 
J. cap. 88. 2 Halicarnaſi, qua in auxilium Xerxi venerat, 

inter pri mos duces * acerrims ciebat, quippe ut in 

viro muliebrem timorem, ita in muliere wvirilem auda- 
(10) Juſtin. lib. ciam cerneres (o). i. e: © Artemiſia Queen of Hali- 
Fee * - carnaſſus, who came to the aſſiſtance of Xerxes, 
— Ab. 4. — appeared among the chief Captains. and animated 
cap. $3. and the fleet in the battle with very great reſolution ; 
Pauſanias, lib. 3. ſo that there was ſeen in Xerxes a womanifh fear, 
Page 93s « and in the woman a manlike courage.” . 

LE] Her great qualifications did not ſecure her from 
the weakneſs of love.) All the Ladies of great cou- 
rage are not like Agrippina, who ſurmounted the 
22 of her own ſex by employing herſelf perpe- 
tually with the buſineſs of the other ſex. Arippina 
equi impatiens, dominandi avida, virilibus curis fer- 

(11) Tacit, An- minarum witia exuerat (11). Semiramis, who was a 

— lib. 6. cap. woman of the moſt ambitious and warlike diſpoſition 
able, that the greateſt ſoldiers are generally of an 
amorous complexion, upon which account the myſti- 
cal Commentators may pay a compliment to Homer, 
who has repreſented ſo naturally the intrigues of Mars 
and Venus. But I am of opinion, that with regard 
to women this is net fo common, and that an en- 
gagement in great affairs raiſes them much more above 
the ſenſibilities of love. 

[F} 4 great many perſons erroneouſly confound her 
with Artemiſia, the wife of Mauſolus.] Pliny ſeems 
to have been faulty in this reſpect; for he tells us, 
that Artemiſia, the wife of Mauſolus, gave her name 

(12) Plin. lib, 25. to an herb, which was called Parthents (12). Now 
0 ſince Herodotus mentions the herb Artemiſia, (it is 
the fame that the French call Armoiſe, and which the 
Engliſh call Mugaworth,) and ſince the wife of Mauſo- 
lus did not live till after Hippocrates, it follows that 
one of the two Artemiſia's was taken for the other 
in this paſlage of Pliny. If one of them gave her 
name to this herb, it muſt have been the daughter 
of Lygdamis, the prudent and courageous Artemiſia, 
(13) In his The- who attended Xerxes. Mr. Chevreau, from- whom 


ſaurus Lizgue 
Latinæ. I have . a 
obſerved, that he me, that Leo Allatius, from whom he had taken it, 


has committed has very juſtly criticized Robert Stephens, who tells 
the ſame error in us (1g), that Hrtemifia the wife of Mauſolus fignalized 


the Dietionari- herſelf in the <var, which Xerxes carried on againſt 


um Nominum pro- 


Pricvum, G. Greece (14). Mr. Chevreau has remarked the ſame 
printed at Co- Miſtake in ge Hiſtorical Theatre of Chriſtian Mathieu. 
logne in 8vo, He adds, that it a not without ſame: grounds, that 
| _— vg Pliny in the paſſage which he quoted gave Mauſelus 
Hiſt. du — the title of the Wealthy: | 1 find indeed this Epithet 
tom. 4. pag. 33 in Du Pinet's tranſlation; but not in Father Har- 
of the firſt editi- douin's Edition of Pliny ; and I only obſerve, that 


on of Holland, 


' imaginable, was extremely laſcivious. It is remark- 


I have borrowed this remark againſt Pliny, informs 


Pliny, deſcribing in another place (15) the magnifi- 1 
ä Se Be — 22218 

ing, that Mauſolus was a petty King of Caria, Ca- 

riæ Regulus. Father Hardouin endeavours to aſſiſt his 

Author by ſuppoſing, that all the Kings of Caria 

were called by the name of Mauſolus, as all the King: 

of Egypt were called by that of Ptolemy; and that 

therefore Artemiſia the wiſe of Mauſolus, to whom 

Pliny aſeribes the ambition of having given her name 

to an herb, was the Lady who lived in the time of 

Nerxes. But he will give me leave to ſay, that his 

Author upon that 1 en would be exceptionable 

on another account. He would have deſcribed. a par- 

ticular Queen by a title, which was common to her 

with all the other Queens of that country. Father 

Hardouin founds his conjectures upon a paſſage, in 

which the two Artemiſia's are ſtiled Queens of Ca- | 
ria (16), I paſs over this foundation of the conjec- (16) This paſ- 
tures ; but 1 find, that Tzerzes is a little embarraſſed fbr * from 
in this point (17). One of the Artemifia's, according But & maſt be 
to him, was the wife of Mauſolus ; the other that of afcribed to Tzet- 
Hecatomnus ; and he tells us, that the former was ſhe zes, if we were 
who attended Xerxes. Now all the Authors are a- r © 
greed, that the Lady, who built a magnificent monu- —_ j 
ment for her huſband was the daughter of Hecatom- on, tom. 4. pag. 
nus, and the wife of Mauſolus; and that the Arte- 398. 1 


miſia, who attended Xerxes againſt the Greeks, was (] Tzetzes 


the daughter of Lygdamis. Ihe great Scaliger will — NOS 
not eſcape cenſure here; he has too plainly (18) Wg * 
one for the other (18), and that in a place, where it fun. Var. Le&ien. 


was not eaſy to miſtake thus; for it is in the extract of lib. 2. cap. 18. 


a Book, in which the Author expreſly tells us, that 5 Tollius's 
he ſpeaks of Artemiſia the daughter of Lygdamis, Auſonius, p. 329+ 
who took up arms for the Perhans (19). Scaliger ſup- (19) Ptolem. 
preſſing all theſe characteriſticks has ſubſlituted that . 2 


of the . widow of Mauſolus, which can only be ap- bot. Cod. 290. 


plied to the Queen of Caria, who paid ſo great ho- 72 
nours to her huſband's memory. This great man | 
has miſled another great man, ſince he was the oc- 
caſion of Henry Valeſius's affirming, that Artemiſia, 
after the death of Mauſolus, | ſeeing herſelf ſlighted 
by Dardanus, whom ſhe was in love with, put out 
his eyes, and afterwards finding herſelf ſtill mare en 
amoured of him went, and the leap of Leucas, 
which proved fatal to her (aol. If we do but even (20) Vale Ne- 
tranſiently compare this. with that of. Seali- T. ee 
, we ſhall fee evidently, that the one is copied. © EN 
— the other. This miſtake of Valeſius in ſo 'ob- 
vious a ſubject, and the difference which he obſerves 
between Theopompus, who tells us, that ſhe, died of 
regret for the loſs of her huſband, and Ptolemy” the 
ſon. of Hephæſtion, who affirms, that ſhe died out of 
love to another man, as Valeſius pretends, are two 
circumſtances. ſo much the more ſurprizing, as he 
had quoted but two lines above the ſeventh Book of 
this Ptolemy, in order to prove that Artemiſia's father 
was not named Damis, but Lygdamis. a Bo- 
nifacius, 
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tifacius, who relates the fime filfe ſtory concerning 


(21) Hee Prole- Mauſolus's Wife (21), does not deny, that he took 
maus Hepbeſtio- this from Scaliger. Habemus confitentem reum ; i. e. 


is filius apud . We have his own confeſſion of his guilt ;“ and we 
opens ken may fay of this manner of propagating of errors, 
Balthaſ. Boni- N 
fac. Hift. Ludicr. | Dedit hanc contagio labem, 
lib, 3. caps 37+ Et dabit in plures 3 ficut grex totus in agris 
 _Unius ſeabie cadit, porrig iff hy 

(=) Juvenal  Uvdque conſpectã Hivorem ducit ab wod (22). 

tyr. 2. ver. 78. 


« Inſections, from one fingle caſe begun, 

«« Soon ſpread their poiſon, and thro* numbers run; 
«« $9 one ſheep touch'd, none of the flock eſcape, 
4 And the whole bunch rots from one ſmitten grape. 


Mr. Menage having mentioned a great many. ad- 
vantageous things of Artemiſia the wife of Mauſolus, 
and particularly the honour which has been done 
her of propoſing her as à model of conjugal affetion, 
4 s in this manner: However Ptolemy the fon 
of Hepbæſtion . . . tells us that Artemiſia wvas fo en- 
amoured of one Dardanus, &c. Having repeated the 
whole ſtory, he on thus : ** 'There were two 
«« Artemiſia's, both Queens of Caria, as we are in- 
4% formed by Suidas ; one of whom was married to 
„% Mauſolus, and the other was more ancient. And 
if this ftory be true, it is probable that it happen- 
ed to the firſt Artemiſia, and that Ptolemy the ſon 
<« of Hephæſtion, who aſcribes it to the wife of Mau- 


(23) Menage, *+. folus, is miltaken (23).” The conjecture of this 
— * learned man is very juſt; but he is miſtaken in aſ- 


reg. ſerting, that this Polemy aſcribes the adventure, 
which he mentions, to the wife of Mauſolus. Sara- 
ſin introducing Mr. Menage ſpeaking in his Dialogue 
upon this ſubject, Whether a young man ought to be 
amorous, repreſents him as ſaying, that Artemiſia, 
the ſame Artemiſia, who was ſo afflicted at the death 
of her huſband, that He | droxuned herſelf in tears, 
and reproached the Stars who could not reheve her, with 


330. 


ART 


whom 1 am going to mention in the following Article: 


Tout ce que fait la Rage, | | 
Quand elle oft maitreſſe des ſens (24). '* 7 (24) Ouvr. 
e Saraſin, pag. 


All that a boundleſs rage inſpires the mind with ith, 11. 
« When reaſon's loſt,” * | * 
Became afterwards deeply iti love with Dardanus'; 
and that there <vas no profeſſed coguette, who avould 
not have ben aſhamed of the extrawagancies of that 
Queen. Upon this occaſion he quotes what Scaliger 
relates. We ſee here a very ingenious Gentleman, 
or rather two of them, Mr. Sarafin and Mr. Menage, 
both impoſed upon by the learned Scaliger. The. in- 
genious Author of the New Dialogues of the Dead has 
tuppoſed, that the ſame Artemiſia, who lamented ſo 
much her huſband's death, fell in love with a young 
Gentleman (25). | (25) See the 
We ſhould run out into a long detail, if we were N Dia- 


to mention all thoſe, who have confounded the two Ze. © Mor, 


Artemiſia's. Ravifius Tector (26), and the Authors „ 2 
of the Theſaurus Fabri are of this number. 

who wrote a Commentary upon Valerius Maximus, 

is another, tho' he knew that Strabo and Herodotus 

do not agree concerning the Genealogy of that Arte- 

miſia, whom they ſpeak of (27). He imagined that (27) See Voler. 
one of theſe two Authors was miſtaken, and did not Mam: os": 
conſider that one of them ſpoke of one, and the other 4 " 
of the other, and that they were both in the right. 

Mr. Hofman indeed has given us two articles of Ar- 

temiſia ; but he has introduced very confuſedly in 

the former what ſhould have been related in the lat- 

ter article; and he did not know, that the wiſe of 

Mauſolus, aad the daughter of Lygdamisg are the 

ſame perſon, Beſides he quotes Vitruvius for ſuch 

facts, as he never mentions. Mr. Lloyd ſet him the ex- 

ample in this falſe quotation, which he did not cor- 

rect in Copying Charles Stephens, with whom on -the 

other hand he has taken a ſtrange liberty, by retrench- 

ing the whole article of Artemiſia, who attended 

Xerxes, which was a very good article. 


ARTEMISIA, Queen of Caria, daughter of Hecatomnus (a), ſiſter and wife of (a) Strabo, i 
Mauſolus, has immortalized herſelf by the honours which ſhe paid to the memory of her $a i= 4 


Suidas in 'ApTi« 


huſband. She built for him in Halicarnaſſus a very magnificent tomb, which was called #**- 
the Mauſoleum, and which was one of the ſeven wonders of the world, and afterwards 
gave the title of Mauſoleum to all the tombs, which were remarkable for the grandeur 


and ſumptuouſneſs of them. Pliny has given us a particular deſcription of this 


mpous 


(5) Plin. lib, 36. monument (). The reader may ſee it in French in M. Chevreau's Hiſtory of the World 


01 Lib. 7+ cap. 3. (c), and in the Sup P ment to: Moret. 


Jus, lib. 26, 


e Strabo, üb. four years, about the end of the 106th Olympiad [A]. 
rern forrow J) [B] before the Mauſoleum was finiſh 


14. p. 471. 


. 


[4] Mauſfolus her huſband died . . . . about the end of 
the 106th Olympiad.) Almoſt all the editions of Pliny 
inform us, that Mauſolus King of Caria died in the 

"2 ſecond year of the 100th Olympiad, and in the 302d of 

(1) Plin. lib. 36. Rome (1). But Father Hardouin has given us in his edi- 
r 230: tion according to the beſt Manuſcripts the ſecond year of 
1 6. peß. the 106th Glympiad, and the 402d year of Rome. 
Obiit Olympiadis centeſimæ ſexte anno ſecundo, urbis 

. anno'CCCCIT. Mr. Chevreau obſerves, that Uſher 
was of opinion, that this paſſage of Pliny was cor- 
rupted, and that Mauſolus died the fourth year of the 
106th Olympiad and in the year of the world 3651 
(2). This agrees exactly with the following words 
15 cet greg of Father Hardouin, Quid quod & Diadorus non ad 
7: Pe + ' Olympiadis CVI ann alterum Mauſoli obitum, fed ad 
(3) Harduin. quartum refert, lib. 16. werf. 435 (3) ; i. e. Dio- 
in Plinijum, tom. 4 dorus likewiſe places the . of Mauſolus, not 
S. pag. 280» , under the ſecond year of the CVIth Olympiad, 
but under the fourth“; and it coincides with the 

duration of the reigns of thoſe, who ſucceeded 

Mauſolus till the expedition of Alexander the Great. 

See the note [A] of the article ADA. It is certain, 

that Mauſolus was then dead ; and that Artemiſia, 

who did not ſurvive him above two years, was liv- 

ing when Demoſthenes made an Oration for the liberty 

the Rhodians. Now. he pronounced his Oration 


(2) Chevreau, 


4 


Artemiſia did not ſurvive 
(4) Diodor. Sicu- band above two years (d), he dying without children (e), after having rei 


er beloved huſ- 
gned twent 


the f- 5 


* 


in the 2d year of the 107th Olympiad, as we may 
collect from Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus (4). Mauſolus (4) Dion. Haf- 
therefore muſt have died in the laſt year of the 106th 27er, H . 
Olympiad ; and the anonymous Writer, who has given Dengiben. 
an account of the Olympiads, is miſtaken, in placing 
the funeral Oration upon Mauſolus by Theopompus 
under the firſt year of the 103d Olympiad. alefius 
has committed the ſame error. Hec Artemifia in fu- 
nere mariti agones celebravit Olympiade 103 (5). (5) Valeſii. Nu. 
Thoſe Writers, who after the example of Calepin, d Harpecratiore 
Lloyd, Hofman, &c. refer us to the VIIth Book of Ten. p. 95: 
Herodotus, to be informed there concerning the Mau- 
ſoleum, do not very careſully conſult the Chronological 
Tables ; or they muſt have been very erroneous ones, 
if we ſhould find in them the death of Mauſolus be- 
fore that of Herodotus. | 
[B) She died of regret and ſorrow.) We have ſe- 
veral authorities of great importance tor this fact, as 
particularly 'Theopompus, Cicero and Strabo. 'Theo- 
pompus's expreſſions are very ſtrong : i, 40+ ©46- 
Tous; Sd row Anu dd Thr Arn Thr d red 
abe nai NAP Mavodnw, anda (6). i. e. (6) Apud Har. 
„ 'Theopompus ſays, that ſhe was ſeized with a con- Prat. 
«« ſumption, occaſioned by the ſorrow which ſhe con- 
<* ceived upon the loſs of her decaaſed huſband and 
** brother.” + Cicero's words are no leſs ſtrong. Ar- 


$. temiſi a 


Olivier, (26) 1: Offcira, - 


* 
She died of regret and ho * 
ed (g). It is ſaid that ſhe ſteeped (g) plin. K 


1) Cicero 


Tuſculan. ? 
This paſta; 
* wrong q'1 
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Roman ch 
1s without 
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(q) Pluta 
Vita Iſcci 
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cap» 18. 
(10} See 
Prepar.. 
lib. 10. 


page 404 


(11) Yui 
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7 cap 


\ wrong quote m 


the bones and aſhes of her huſband in water, and ſwallowed them, that ſhe might ſerve 


1 Autos Gelli- as A living tomb for him (). We muſt obſerve that ſhe appointed excellent Panegyrics 
„ b- 10: 3? to be made in honour of him, and propoſed a prize of great value for the perſon who 


18. Valor. 


1” lb 4. cih. 6- ſhould compoſe the beſt (i). Theopompus carried the prize. We are told that Ci) Aulus Gell 
Iſocrates his maſter was one of the Orators who entered the liſts upon this occaſion a 


Theodectus of Phaſalis who engaged likewiſe, wrote a Tragedy intitled Mauſolus, 


P;utarch. in Vita 
which Iſecratis, 


ſucceeded better than his proſe Compoſition. But we muſt not forget to obſerve, that in- 
ſtead of lamentations and tears, with which the greateſt part of the Writers repreſent 
Artemiſia to be overwhelmed during her widowhood, there are ſome Authors who tell us, 
that ſhe gained ſeveral conqueſts with great vigour [D]. 


(5) Cireron. temifia illa, ſays he (7), Man ſeli Cariæ Regis uxor, 


alan 3" gue nobile illad Halicarnaſſi fecit ſepulcrum quamdiu 
This paſſage is vixit, vixit in ludtu, eodemgue etiam confecta contabuit. 
di. Huic erat illa opinio quotidie recen, que tum denique 
gy The non appellabatur recens cum vetuſtate exaruit. i. e. 
Ty period in „ Artemiſia, the wife of Mauſolus King of Caria, 
Roman character «© who built the magnificent Sepulchre at Halicar- 
is without the 44 naſſus, lived all her life in ſorrow, and at laſt pe- 
— aka im- riſhed with it. The ſame ſentiment was always 
penetrable non» new to her ; and it was then only not eſteemed 
ſenſe. « new, when worn out with age.” It is almoſt 
beyond diſpute, that Cicero did not know, that Arte- 
miſia ſurvived her huſband but two years; for if he 
had known this, he would not have made uſe of ex- 
reſſions, which ſignify a long duration of ſorrow. 
But let us ſee what Strabo ſays - Obere d axobarovon; 
(3) Strabo, lib. d modes red dsds (8). i. e. She pin'd away out 
14. page 452* © of ſorrow for the loſs of her huſband.” 
[C] We are told, that Jſocrates cas one of the Ora- 
tors, avho entered the lifts upon this occaſion. ] I have 
(9) Phrarch. i= quoted two, good authorities (9) for this; and I can 
Vita Iſccrat. A. add another of great weight, which is that of Theo- 
G-llus, lib- 10. pompus. He boaſted publickly, that he had car- 
(e, Fach. ried the prize from Iſocrates his Maſter (10). But I 
P-4pr.Evangel. am not ignorant that Suidas, without making any 
Ib. 10. cap. 3. mention of Ifocrates the Athenian, ſpeaks of another 
Pg: 464. Iſocrates the ſcholar and ſucceſſor of the latter, and 
who was born at Heraclea or at Apollonia upon the 
Euxin Sea. It was this Iſocrates, according to Suidas, 
who diſputed the prize of eloquence with Theo- 
4171) Ynidas i= dectus, Theopompus, and Erythrzus (11). The laſt 
17 2Kp4TWC* was of Naucrates in Egypt; ſo that there muſt be 
an error in Aulus Gellius in the paſſage, where we 
read that Theopompus, Theodectus, and Naucratis diſ- 
(12) Aul. Gell. puted for the prize (12). Naucrates is not the pro- 
lb, 10. cap. 18. per name of one of theſe competitors, but only the 
name of the city a little altered ; for it ſhould have 
(% Moreri and been Naucratites (13). Olivier calls them Theopom- 
Hofman call pus, Theodeftus, and Naucrates (14). If we prefer Au- 
him Naucratites. jus Gellius to Suidas, which I am inclined to do, 
(74) _— we muſt conclude, that there is an error in the latter 
pag. 305. edit. paſſage, in which we read, au Th *Equtpeicy Naunba- 
Lugd. Bat, ann. 1175 darywniCaro (1 5) SY HS contended with Ery- 
1655. „ thraus the Naucratite.” Photius favours Aulus 
(15) Suidas u SGellius, ſince he ſuppoſes that Naucrates of Erythræa 
ToorpaThC : g 6 
(16) Photius in Was one of the competitors with Theopompus (1 ). 
Biblizth. Cod. On which fide ſoever we determine, the proper name 
176. page 392 · has been miſtaken for that derived from the city. 
(17) Cicero d We may obſerve that Cicero (17), Dionyſius Halicar- 
Orat. lib. 3. & naſſus (18), and Quintilian (129), mention one Socra- 
17 Oratore, tes a ſcholar of Iſocrates. The paſſage in Plutarch 
(19) * Hal- has been tranſlated very differently by Amiot from 
4 „ Ie? what it was by Wolfius and Xylander ; for the two 
pag. ang. laſt tell us, that the Panegyrick upon Mauſolus by 
(%% Quintil. lib, Iſocrates is loſt ; whereas, according to Amiot, the 
. cap. O. 21170. caſe is juſt the reverſe. Jfecrates, lays he, contended 
for the prize, which Queen Artemifia appointed at the 
Sepulchre of her huſband Mauſolus, and the Oration, 
wwhich he pronounced in honour of the deceaſed, is ſtill 
extant there. The different manner of accenting has 
without doubt occaſioned theſe different tranſlations. 
Some read it To os ehe, os gala: 131. 6. 
« but that Panegyrick is not extant;“ others read 
it 76 & %% 6b oWGrU 3 1, e. © but that Panegy- 


* rick is preſerved there.” Such is the odd fate of 
manuſcripts; a point either removed, or added, or 
changed, turns the affirmatives into negatives. 
[D] There are ſome Authors, who tell us, that be 
made ſeveral conqueſts with great vigour.) I do not 
ſpeak of the Oration of Demoſthenes, quoted above 
(zo), tho" it is certain from the manner in which (20) It is that 
that Orator expreſſes himſelf, that Artemiſia was not 4 Libertate bo- 
repreſented at Athens as a diſconſolate widow, who © of A = 
pined away with grief, and neglected the affairs of . „ 3 
her Kingdom, that ſhe might give up herſelf entirely “ ans,” pag. 78. 
to the reflection on the memory of her huſband. The of his Works, 
Athenians conſidered her as a woman, who was capable Geneva <dition 
of rendering herſelf formidable ; for one of the rea- * 
ſons which Demoſthenes was obliged to reply to, was 
taken from the commotions, which Artemiſia might 
raiſe, if the Athenians ſhould interpoſe in the affairs 
of the people of Rhodes. But I paſs over this, in 
order to conſider ſomething more important. Vitru- 
vius tells us, that after the death of Mauſolus, the 
Rhodians being uneaſy that a woman ſhould govern 
in Caria, reſolved to dethrone her (21). Their deſign (21) Vitruv. ge 
was prevented by a ſtratagem of Artemiſia, which Architect. I b. 2, 
was immediately followed by another, which ſhe ex- <P: . 
ecuted in perion, with ſo much reſolution and ſucceſs, 
that ſhe made herſelf miſtreſs of Rhodes in a ſhort 
time. She erected there a trophy of her victory, with 
two ſtatues of braſs, one of which repreſented the city 
of Rhodes, and the other Artemiſia marking that ci- 
ty with an hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rho- 
dians never dared to remove that trophy from the 
place ; for ſuch an attempt was prohibited by their 
Religion ; but they built a wall round it, which pre- 
vented it from being ſeen, Do we ſee here the 
condition of a widow, who was inconſolable, who 
ſpent her life in tears and lamentations, and indulged 
her ſorrow ſo violently, that ſhe died within two 
years ? It will perhaps be ſaid, that Vitruvius ſpeaks 
of another Artemiſia, I know very well, that Mr. 
Chevreau thought ſo (22) ; but two invincible reaſons (22) Hf. du 
confute ſuch a ſuppoſition. For firſt, the Artemiſia Mende, I. 7. c. 3. 
of Vitruvius had been Mauſolus's wife; and ſecond- 
ly, ſhe ſeized a city, which was not built till the Pe- 
loponneſian War, when Xerxes and Artemiſia were 
dead. H ,s, a0 iin xary 7%: Iiaoronnoitxs 
d Tod aur aupxirix'evc;, Ws Pro, ö & xa} 6 Te 
pus (23). i. e. The preſent city was built during (23) Strabo, libs 
the time of the Peloponneſian War by the ſame 14“ P38: 4:9. 
Architect, it is ſaid, who built the Piræum.“ 
Ttetzes therefore had ſome grounds for ſaying, that 
both the Artemiſia's commanded armies, Se I 5pu- 
ruirids, innig @wPorigas (24). One can hardly (24) Tzetzes, 
tell what judgment to paſs upon Authors, when we Chiliad. 12. verſ. 
find, that they aſſert Ach incompatible things con- _— 456 
cerning one and the ſame Queen. There wanted 
but one man, who had experienced her generoſity, to 
perſuade the world, that ſhe died with regret for the 
loſs of her huſband, Writers would have repeated 
this an hundred times, and delivered it down from 
one hand to another as a fact not only uncommon, 
but likewiſe important enough, to be propoſed as 
an example. 'The moſt remarkable embelliſhments 
are introduced ſooner -or later into ſuch traditional 
ſtories as theſe. 


GARUNDEL (THOMAS) Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the fourteenth Century, 
was born of a noble family, and ſon to Robert Earl of Arundel and Warren, and 
brother to Richard Earl of Arundel, who was afterwards beheaded (a). He was raiſed (e) Godwin, De 
from being a Subdeacon and Archdeacon of Taunton at twenty two years of age to the cg Ke 


Comment ar. pag. 


Biſhoprick of Ely in the year 1375 under King Edward III. It is faid, that he was ap- 176, <4. Londaa 


Vol. II. 
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( Idem, De 
Afrchiepiſc. Ebo- 
racenfib. p. 56. 


(c) Idem, De 
Archiepiſcop. 
Cartaaricn,. pag · 


176. 


inted by the Pope to this See, though the King had fixed upon another perſon [A]. 
8 1388 he was tranſlated by the Pope to the Archbiſhoprick of York, in which he ſpent 
a prodigious ſum of money in building of Palaces for that See. He was made Lord 
High Chancellor of England, which office he held till he was tranſlated to the Archbi- 
ſhoprick of Canterbury in 1396. He was the firlt inſtance of any perſon's ever quitting 
the See of York for that of Canterbury (5). In 1393 he removed the Term from Lon- 
don to York [BJ. Upon the death of Archbiſhop Courtney he was tranſlated to the See 
of Canterbury by a Pa al proviſion. The Bull was publiſhed at Canterbury the 11th of 
January 1396 (c). In his viſitation at London he revived an old conſtitution about the 
payment of tythes [C]. But he was ſcarce fixed in his See, when he fell under King 
Richard IId's diſpleaſure, and was obliged to abandon it; for on September 20 1397 
the Commons having the King's leave impeached him of High-Treaſon [D], and ſen- 
tenced him within forty days after judgment to depart the Kingdom upon pain of death. 
He went firſt therefore to France, and afterwards to Rome, where Pope Boniface IX en- 
tertained him with great civility, and wrote a letter to the King in his favour. But this 
failing of ſucceſs, he promoted him to the Archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews in Scotland, 
and, which was a more difobliging ſtroke to the King, deſigned to give him ſeveral pre- 


ferments in England by way of proviſion (4). 


The King hearing of this wrote an ex - (4) em, ig 


latory letter to the Pope, which brought him to an abſolute compliance [E]. The Archbiſhop 1 


[A] It is ſaid, that he was appointed by the Pope 
to this See, tho the King had fixed upon another per fon. 
(1) De Pr2/u/. Biſhop Godwin tells us (1), that when the King heard 
Avglie Comment. of the death of Dr. John Barnet the late Biſhop, he 
Pag. 325- edit wrote a letter in very ſtrong terms to the Chapter of 
eons Hur: Ely, to urge them to elect John Woodroff his Con- 
ſeſſor Biſhop of that See. But when they met, they 
determined upon Henry Wakefield Treaſurer of the 
King's Houſhold. But this election being ſet aſide, 
the Pope by his own authority declared Arundel, who 
was then ſcarce twenty two years of age, Biſhop. 
This, according to Godwin, is the moſt general account 
of that affair. But ſome other Writers affirm, that as 
the papal proviſions were at that time prohibited by 
the authority of the Parliament, he was canonically 
elected, and conſecrated April 6th, 1375, by Wittle- 
ſey Archbiſhop of Oxford. Barneti morte nunciata, 
perſeriptis ad Elienſes literis enixe petit Rex, ut Foan- 
nem Wordrovium Confifforem ſuum in Epiſcopum welint 
eligere. Illi verò coeuntes, ſuſfragia ſua contulerunt in 
Henricum Wakefield hoſpitit regii Seneſcallum. Dud e- 
lecbione caſſata, Pontifex ex plenitudine poteſtatis Epi/- 
copum Elienſem declaravit annoſum quendam, quemgque 
wvirum facile credas graviſſimum Thomam Arundellium, 
Roberti Comitis Arundelle & Warrenne filium, Taun- 
tonenſem Archidiaconum, cum jam (O capularem ſenem) 
etatis annum expleviſſet frre viceſimum ſecundum, & 
Subdiaconus nuper factus efjet. Sic plerique. Non de- 
funt tamen, qui tradant, pro viſionibus papalibus autbo- 
ritategue parliamentaria bac tempeſtate prohibitis, elec- 
tum canonice Arundellum, & per Wittleſeyum Archie- 
iſcopum Oxfordie conjecratum Apr. 6, 1375. | 

5 In ul 3 he removed the Term * London to 
York.] He did this in order, as he ſaid, to mortify 
the inhabitants of London, who at that time were 
greatly under the diſpleaſure of the King. The 
Archbiſhop pleaded a precedent for the removal of 
the ſeat of juſtice in his predeceſſor Corbridge, who 
(2) Mr. Collier fate there about eighty years (2) before. But the Lon- 
in his Eccigſiaſli- doners inſiſted upon it, that he did this only with v 
cal Hiſtory, vol. view to gratify and enrich the le of York. 
4. 3 However within a Term or two after the Courts of 
which is un- Juſtice were removed again to London. Interea verò, 
doubtedly an er- axno 1393, ſumma Angliæ tribunalia Londino Ebora- 
8 cum traduxit; e pacto optime dicens caſtigari Londi- 
nenſium fproterviam atque ſuperbiam, quibus Rex ea 
tempeſtate fuit admodum infenſus. Et hoc ipſum ante 
annos oftoginta Corbrigio ſedente fuctitatum memorabat. 
Quicguid verò ille obtenderet, Eboracenſes {os Juvan- 
di & heupletandi gratia hac iffum molitum Londi- 
nenſes affirmabant. Quocunque id fecerit confilio, non 
diuturnavit ejus inſtitutum, judicits poſt terminum unum 

(3) Godwin, de 4 alterum ad priſtinum locum 1evocatis (3). 
Avrchiep. Ebora- , [C] He revived an old conſtitution about the payment 
cenſ. pag. 56. of zythes.) This was firſt introduced by Simon Niger, 
tormerly Biſhop of London. By this conſtitution the 
inhabitants of the reſpecti ve Pariſhes were obliged to 
pay to their Rector one half-penny in the pound out 

(4) Antig. Bri- f the rent of their houſes (4). 

tan. in Arundel. [D] The Commons having the King's leave, impeached 
2 Collier, p. him of high treaſon. ] The chief article of his charge was, 
31. 2 e 


E ccleſ. Hiſt. vol. 


Was 1. B. 6. pag. 602. 


that when he was Bp. of Ely and Lord Chancellor, 

he had given his advice ſor a commiſſion to be directed 

to Thomas Duke of Gloceſter, and Richard Earl of 

Arundel, his Brother, and had procured himſelf as 

one of the Chief Miniſters of State to be put into that 

Commiſſion, and executed it, whereas that Commiſſion 

was prejudicial to the King's prerogative and dignity 

(5). Sir John Hayward in his frft Part of the Life (5) Collier, pay, 

and Reign of King Henry IV (6) tells us, that this Com- $21- 

miſſion, which he was accuſed for executing, was that (5) P28: 40. ei. 

againſt Michael De la Poole Earl of Suffolk. The King dan, 1599. 

told the Commons, that fince the impeachment touch d 

ſo great a perſon and a Peer of the Realm, he would 

be er adviſed. But the Commons reſolved to pro- 

ceed with vigour againſt him, and urged the proſecu- 

tion the next day, and deſired the King to order ſuch 

judgment againſt him as the caſe required. The King 

replied, that the Archbiſhop had confeſſed to him be- 

fore ſeveral Lords, that he was miſtaken in executing 

that Commiſhon, and caſt himſelf upon his mercy. 

Upon this the King, the Lords Temporal, and Sir 

Thomas Piercy proxy for the Biſhops and Clergy, de- 

clared the Article confeſſed by the Archbiſhop to be 

treaſon, and adjudged him a traitor. Whereupon it was 

order'd, that the Archbiſhop ſhould be baniſhed, and 

his Temporalities ſeized, and his goods and chattles 

forfeited to the King, who was to appoint the time 

for his quitting the Kingdom (7). The Archbiſhop (7) Collier, pag. 

was in the Parliament Houſe the firſt day of his im- 60; and Hay- 

peachment, and offered to make his defence ; but he rd, 40 ha. 

was abſent the next day, when ſentence was pronounced 

againſt him (8). It ſeems that the King had command- (g) Hollinſhezd, 
him not to come into the Houſe, having firſt made pag. 490. 45d 

him a promiſe of his friendſhip, and given him his Collier, p. 601- 

oath, the Lords ſhould do nothing to his preju- 

dice (9). The Author of the Life of King Richard II, (9) Collier, pag 

written in Mr. Daniel's method, publiſhed in the firſt 601, 602. 

Volume of the Complete Hiſtory of England tells us (10), (10) Pag. 276: 

that Sir John Buſhy, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 2d edit. London 


. demanded judgment upon Thomas, Duke of Gloceſter, 1719. 


and the Earls of Arundel, and Warwick, for treaſon, in 
compelling the King to grant them a Commiſſion to rm 
the Realm, and upon the Archbiſhop for procuring the ſaid 
Commiſſion, and granting their pardons. The Archbiſhop 
roſe up to make 755 defence, but the King enjoined him 
filence till the next day, and then upon his appearance 
in the Houſe, he commanded him by the Biſhop of Car- 
lifle to go home ; and ſo he came to the Houſe no more. 
The fame Author obſerves afterwards (11), that the (11) Pag. 257. 
Archbiſhop who had been ſummoned to anſwer for 
the treaſons charged upon him, but excuſed by the 
King, and pardoned, with the Archbiſhop of York, 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſome others, was, at 
the earneſt importunity of Sir John Buſhy and the Com- 
mons of his party, baniſhed, and his Temporalities 
ſeized into the King's hands, having fix weeks limited 
for his departure, 

[E] The King hearing of this, wrote an expoſtulatory 
Letter to the Pope, he, 1.4 brought him to wy 
compliance.) He tells the Pope, that the Archbiſhop for 
his treaſonable conſpiracy had been only ſentenced to 
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was a conſiderable inſtrument in engaging Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaſter, and 
afterwards King Henry IV, to invade England, in order to dethrone Richard II [F]. He 


EW 


perpetual baniſhment ; whereas, if he had been dealt 
with anſwerably to his demerits, he ought to have ſuf- 
fered the puniſhment of high treaſon. But in conſi- 
deration of his character, and out of regard to Re- 
ligion, his life was granted him, and the rigour of 
the law abated. The King obſerves then, that ſince 
his going beyond ſea, himſelf and his ſubjects were 
much ſurprized at the turn of his fortune ; ſince they 
und that he had been invited to the Court of 
Rome, countenanced under his misbehaviour, taken in- 
to his Holineſs's protection, and had an expectation 
given him of recovering his See, or at leaft of being 
romoted in the Kingdom to more preferments in va- 
Ee than he enjoyed before. How deſtructive ſuch un- 
accountable favours as theſe muſt be to his own dig- 
nity and government, and into what apparent —_ 
it might bring his affairs, was eaſy to imagine. For 
ewhich reaſon, continues the King, wwe are reſolved ne- 
wer to endure fuch uſage, tho the whole world were of 
a different opinion. For wwe are throughly acquainted 
with this man; «ve know him to be of a turbulent ſedi- 
tious temper ; who, if he were permitted to live in our 
dominions, would return to his old practices, poiſon our 
ſubjets with miſreporting the adminiſtration, and work 
againſt us in the dark. For it is probable he avould 
uſe ſufficient precaution not to fall under the laſh of the 
law. We defire therefore your Holineſs would pervent 
theſe opportunities of miſchief, and not ſhock our intereſt 
and inclination by ſuch favours. For ſhould ſuch mea- 
ſures be put in execution, it is poſſible they might create 
ſuch miſunderſtanding between the Crown and Mitre, as 
might prove difficult to remove. For, to ſpeak plainly, 
ere cannot take that perſon for our friend, who careſſes 
our enemies, and takes them by the hand in ſo loving a 
manner. However, if you have a mind to provide for 
Bim otherwiſe, aue have nothing to object; only aue can- 
not allow him to dip in our diſh. We heartily deſire 
you auould take this matter into ſerious confideration, as 
you tender our Royal regard, and expect a compliance 
with any future requeſt which your Holineſs may make 
(12) See A, ,, u (12). This Letter had ſo great an effect upon 


quit, Britann. in 


Lande, and the Pope, that he not only changed his intentions of 
Collier, pag- 602+ giving Arundel preferment ; but at the King's inſtance 
romoted Roger Walden, then Lord Treaſurer of Eng- 
Hr to the See of Canterbury, about the beginning 
of February 1398. Eundem autem a ſede Cantuari- 
enſi tranſtulit, tranſlato Rogerum Walden, tunc The- 
ſaurarium ſubrogavit, a Rege rogatus, Bonifacius Papa 

(13) 33 circa initium Februarii anno ſequente (13). . 
as. * D cz, [F] He was a conſider able inſtrument in engaging 
nis Londinenſ. p. Henry of Bolingbroke Duke of Lancaſter, and afterwards 
147. edit. Lon- King Henry I, to invade E gland, in order to dethrone 
don, 1695. King Richard II.] The people of England being ex- 
tremely uneaſy at the oppreſſion, which they ſuffered 
from the King and his favourites, reſolved to ſet the 
crown upon the head of another, who might govern 
them in a more eaſy and equitable manner. They 
determined therefore to fix upon the Dulce of Lan- 
caſter, who had all the qualifications proper to make 
an excellent King, as well as a lineal title to it; be- 
cauſe he was the ſon of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, fourth ſon of King Henry III, and aſter 
the death of Roger Mortimer, lately killed in Ireland, 
next allied to the Crown. Henry was then in baniſh- 
ment in France; and the people reſolved to invite 
him over with all the ſecrecy and expedition pe 
for which purpoſe they ſent a letter by a faithful meſ- 
ſenger to be delivered to Archbiſhop Arundel who was 
then in Brittany, and defired him likewiſe in another 
e of gi. letter to ſollicit the Duke to comply with their re- 
(14) Na = queſt (14). Upon this Arundel went with the meſſen- 
Cimplete lily gers to Paris, where he made the following ſpeech to 
of England, vol. the Duke, as we find it repreſented in the firſt part 
1. page 232: of Sir John Hayward's Life and Reign of King Henry 
(15) Pag. 62, & JV (15). We are ſent unto you, right h gh and noble 
1. Prince, from the chief Lords and States of our land, 
not to ſeek revenge againſt our King, upon private in- 
jury and diſpleaſure, nor upon a deſperate diſcontentment 
to ſet the State on fire, nor to procure the ambitious 
advancement of any particular perſon ; but to open unto 
the deformities and decays of our broken eſtate, and 


fame. The remembrance of the hinourable reputation 
that our country hath borne, and the noble as which 
it hath atchieved, doth nothing elſe but make the bo 72 
neſs more bitter unto us, aubereunto it is nm fallen. 

ur vitorious arms have hitherto been famous and me- 
morable, not only within the bowels of our ocean ſea, 
and in the iſlands adjoining to us; but alſo in France, 
in Spain, and in other parts of Europe, yea, in Ala and 
in Africh againſt the Infidels and Barbarians ; fo that 
all Chriſtian Princes have been either glad to embrace 
our friendſhip, or lath to provoke us to hoſtility. But 
new the rude Scots, whoſe ſpirits we have jo many times 
broken, and brought them on their knees, do feornfully 
inſult upon us. The native and fugitive Iriſh have 

aten off our fhacles, and glutted themſelves upon us 
with maſſacres and ſpoils. With theſe wwe daily bt, 
not for glory, but to live; inſomuch that ave are yrs 
a pity to our friends, and a wery jeft to our baſe and 
contemptible enemies. Indeed the King hath both ſent and 
led great armies into theſe countries, but in ſuch ſort; 
that they have much waſted the Realm with their main- 
tenance, but neither revenged nor relieved it with their 
arms. And no marvail, for all our diligent and dif- 
creet Leaders, the very finews 8 the field, are either put 
to death, or baniſhed, or elſe lie buried in obſcurity and dif- 
grace; and the manſballing of all affairs is committed, 
without any reſpect of ſufficiency or deſert, to the coun- 
fel and conduct of thoſe, who can beſt apply themſelves 


to the King's youthful delights. Among theſe ancient no- 


bility is accounted a wain jeſt ; wealth and virtue are 
the ready means to bring to deftrufion.” It grieves 
me to ſpeak, but it helpeth not to hide that, which 
every man ſeeth. Our anceſtors liv'd in the higheſt 
9 E and perſection of liberty; but we of ſervllity, 

ing in the nature, not of ſubjects, but of abjects 
and flat ſlaves, not to one intractable Prince only, 
but to many proud and diſdainful favourites; not 
* always the ſame, but ever new; and no ſooner 
have we fatished ſome, but freſh hungry maſters 
are ſtraitways ſet upon us, who have more enda- 


* maged us by extortion and bribes, than the enemy 


*© hath done by the ſword. What unuſual kinds of 
* exaCtion are daily put in practice? without either 
« meaſure or end, and oft#ntimes without need, 
or if any be, it proceedeth rather upon riotous ex- 
pences, than any neceſſary or honourable charge, 

and great ſums of money are pulled and pilled from 
good ſubjects to be thrown away amongſt unprofit- 
* able unthrifts. And if any man open his mouth 
<* againſt theſe extorted taxations, then either by 
s feigned imputation of capital crimes, or by ſmall 
matters aggravated, or elſe by open cruelty and 
force, his life or liberty is forthwith hazarded. It 
were too tedious, too odious, too frivolous to put 
*« you in mind of particular examples, as though 
your own eſtate, and the lamentable loſs of your 


* 
* 


* 
* 


uncle and other noble friends could be forgotten. 


Vea I ſuppoſe, that there is no Man of Quality 
within the realm, who either in his own perſon or 
in his near friends doth not plainly perceive, that 
* no man enjoyeth the ſafe-guard of his 

* and ſurety of his body; but rich men in the one, 
and great men in other are continually en- 
« dangered.” This then is our caſe : but what is the 
remedy ? We have endured, and aue have entreated ; 
but our patience hath drawn on more heavy burthens, 
and our complaints procured more bitter blows. By the 
one our livings, and our lives by the other are daily 
devoured. And therefore wwe are now compelled to 
ſhake off our ſhoulders this importable yoke, and ſubmit 
our ſelves to the ſovereignty of ſome more moderate and 
worthy perſon 3 not ſa much for the grief of our miſe- 
ries, which are paſt, nor for the pain of our preſent 
diſtreſſes, as for fear of ſuch dangers as are moſt like 
to enſue. For the King hath cut away the oy of the 
Nobility, and the Commons he hath pared to the quick, 
and ſtill he harrieth us as a conquered country 3 where- 
by wwe are laid bare to the havock of all our enemies, 
and utterly diſabled, not only ta recover that which is 
loft, but alſo to retain even that which is left. But 
to whom ſhould wwe complain N bat ſuccour, whoſe aid 


te defire your aid in ſtaying the ruinous dwnfall of the ſhould we deſire? Yau are the only man, <who in right 
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(16) Sir John 
Hay ward, pag. 
65» 


(17) 1dem, pag. 
66, 67. 
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ſhewed the utmoſt zeal to procure the Duke to be elected King, and made a ſolemn ſpeech 


upon the chooſing of him el 
expedition againſt the Welc 


In the year 1403, when King Henry IV deſigned an 
, but wanted money to pay his troops, ſome of his officers 


propoſed an expedient to him; which was, that as there were ſeveral Biſhops in the army 


ould, and wiſdom can, und in goodneſs will, <ve hope, 
relieve us. For you are neareſt to the King in blood ; 
and therefore ought to hae the rule of that, which his 
eweakneſi cannot weil? Your years are well flayed 
from the Tight conceits 7 youth, and fo ſpent, that all 
your action have made proof of ability in government 
of greateſt charge. Nothing paſt needeth excuſe, and 
fear is vain for any thing to come. The pains and 
perils, which heretofore you have undertaken for the 
benefit of your country, put us alſo in good hope, that in 
theſe extremities you <vill not forſake us. We are all 
as in a ſhip that is ready to fink, as in a bouſe that is 
ready to fall; and do moſt humbly crave and call for 
our help. Now or elſe never ſhew your ſelf in favour 
of your countrymen, to free us, to free yourſelf, to free 
the whole State from theſe dangers and decays, by taking 
into your hands the ſcepter and diadem of the Realm, 
and reducing again the government thereof to a princely 
freedom, in combining the ſovereignty of one <with the 
liberty of all. Omit mt this occaſion to ſet forth to 
the wview of the world as in a large field, and at free 
cope your virtue and courage, by relieving miſerable 
auretebes 2 their oppreſſors ; which action hath been 
fo highly red, that many Heathen men for the ſame 
gave been accounted as Gods. This we are conſtrained 
to offer and entreat. This is both honourable for you to 
accept, and eaſy to be performed; and fo much the more, in 
that no Prince by any people had been defired with greater 
affeftion, nor ſhall be with more duty obeyed. The 

uke replied to this ſpeech, that he had all his life been 
free from ambitious attempts, and that his advanced 
years had now cured his mind of afpiring thoughts. 
That it was extremely difficult to dethrone a King; 
and even ſuppoſing it poſſible, it would be generally 
conſidered as unlawful. © And he, continues the Duke 
* (16), that ſhall attain a Kingdom upon the opinion 
* of deſert, doth charge himſelf with great expecta- 
© tion, and how honourably ſoever he carried him- 
« ſelf, ſhall never want his deadly envyers. Beſides 
« this, in civil diſſenſions the faith of the whole 2 
« ple is wats. and danger is to be doubted from 
« every particular perſon ; ſo that it is poſſible, that 
« all may fall 2 8 and impoſſible to beware of eve- 
« ry one. Therefore I could rather wiſh to ſpend 
* the courſe of my years, which yet remain in this 
& obſcure yet ſafe and certain ſtate, than to thruſt 
% myſelf upon the pikes of thoſe perils, which being 
once enter'd into, are dangerous to follow, and 
« deadly to forſake. - For in private attempts a man 
«© may ſtep and ſtop when he pleaſe ; but he that aim- 
„ eth at a Kingdom, hath no middle cauſe between 
« the liſe of a Prince, and the death of a Traitor.” 
The Archbiſhop, in anſwer to this, urged the neceſ- 
ſity which the Duke was under, to engage in the de- 
ſign, and aſſured him of all poſſible aſſiſtance from the 
people of England in general. And with regard to 
the novelty of ſuch an attempt, which the Duke had 
ſuggeſted, he obſerved to him (17), that ſuch exam- 
ples avere not rare, nor long fince put in practice, nor 
far hence to be fetched. The Kings of Denmark and of 
Sevedeland are oftentimes banibed by their ſubjecls, 


- oftentimes impriſoned and put to their fine. The Princes 


of Germany about an hundred years paſt depoſed Adul- 
pbus the Emperor, and are now in hand to depoſe their 
Emperor Wenceſlaus. The Earl of Flanders was a while 
fince driven out of his Dominion by his own 2 for 
uſurping greater pruer than appertaineth to his eſtate. 
The ancient Britains chaſed away their own King Ca- 
ractacus for the lewdneſs of his life and cruelty of his 
rule. In the time of the Saxon Heptarchy Bernredus 
King of Mercia for his pride and ſtoutneſs towards 
his people was by them depoſed. Likewiſe Aldredus 
and Ethelbertus Kings of Northumberland were for their 
diſorders expelled by their ſubjefts. Since the victory 
of the Normans the Lords endeavoured to expell Kin 

Henry 111, but they avere not able. Yet were they able 
to depoſe King Edward II, and to conſbitute his young 
fon Edward King in his flead. Theſe are not all, and 
yet enough to clear this action of rareneſs in other coun 


tries, and novelty in ours. The Archbiſhop afterwards 
* 


in 


attended the Duke to England, and was preſent at the 
aſſembly of the Nobility, held at the 'Tower of Lon- 
don on Michaelmas-day, which was the day before 
the ſitting of the Parliament, when King Richard read 
the form of his reſignation (18). 

G] He Served the utmoſt zeal to procure the Duke 


. lete Hiflor 
to be elected King, and made a folemn ſpeech upon the 1 of 
chooſing of him.) The Duke made a formal claim to GE 285, 286, 7 


the Crown ; but how far that prevailed in the elec- 
tion, does not appear. The Archbiſhop did not think 
fit to inſiſt much upon this title, but put it in the 
choice of the houſes, whom they would have for their 
King. For, having mentioned in order ſeveral per- 
ſons, who had a near alliance to the Crown, he aſk'd 
the Houſes at laſt after ſome pauſe, whether they would 
have the Duke of Lancaſter for their King ; to which 
they anſwered three times, We will have him, and none 


hand, and 


elſe (19). * this the Archbiſhop took him by the (19) C 
placed him in the Throne of State, the He, p. 285. 
8 of York aſſiſting him (20). Arundel then (20) Hayward, 
ort ſpeech upon the occaſion, taking this P. 96. 


began a 
text for his ſubject, N dominabitar, 1 Sam. ix. 17. 
which according to the Engliſh Tranſlation runs thus: 
And when Samuel ſaw Saul, the Lord ſaid unto him, 
Behold the man whom I ſpake to thee of ; this ſame ſhall 
reign over my people, He obſerved, that in theſe words 
God deſcribes the qualifications of a Governor; and 
fince they might be truly applied to the preſent Prince, 
they afforded a very agreeable proſpect. That now 
they had no reaſon to fear that threatning denounced 
againſt the Jews by the Prophet Iſaiah, I ail give 
c 


laren to be their Princes (21). That God was pleaſ- (21) Cap. 
ed to remember mercy in his wrath, to viſit his peo- + 


ple, and not, as formerly, 1 fuffer babes to rule over 
us (22). That to thoſe Princes, who had lately go- 
verned the Nation, the words of St. Paul might juſtly 
be applied, When I was a child, I pale as a child, 


I underſtcod as a child, I thought as a child (23). For (23) 1 Cor. xil 
with rd to ſpeech, it is certain that a child is very ws 


inſignificant and variable. Truth and falſhhood are 
almoſt indifferent to him. He is forward to promiſe ; 
but quickly forgets the performance. But cam Vir 
dominatur populo, when the people have a Man to reign 
over them, there will be none of theſe effects in the 
adminiſtration. For it is the property of a man to 
govern his tongue. The Archbiſhop then proceeds to 
comment upon theſe words of St. Paul, I underſtood 
as a child; and obſerves, that a child reliſhes nothing 
but what pleaſes his humour, and flatters his weak- 
neſs. But as for remonſtrance and plain dealing, ſuch 
freedoms are always unacceptable. 'That ſuch had 
formerly been the misfortune of this Kingdom. Where- 
as on.the other hand a man thinks farther, and is 
more abſolute in his paſſions. In the laſt, continues 
he, the Apoſtle tells us, I thought as a child; and 
aubat are the thoughts of a child ? A child makes it his 
77770 only to 2 the ſollicitations of appetite. 

bus, «when a child governs, reaſon is diſcarded, hu- 
mour is abſolute, and will carries all before it. But 
where fancy reigns, and reaſon is forced to retire, the 
adminiſtration muſt needs be unſteady and ill directed. 
But now having a Man at the helm, wwe are reſcued 
from the danger of ſo unhappy a conduct. This Prince, 
awhom we now have, being a man both in age and 
underſtanding, will readily acknowledge the buſineſs of 
his ftation, and make no ſcruple to ſay, I come not to 
do my own will, but the will of him that ſent me; 
that is, God's will. And therefore wve may promiſe 
our ſelves, that he will be ſtaid upon wiſdom ; that he 
will ſeriouſly confider the Providence of God, and go- 
wvern his practice by the rules of Religion. And in 
ſhort manage the adminiftration in ſuch a manner, that 
the promiſe in Holy Scripture may not be unapplicable 
to his Government, a King ſhall reign in righteouſ- 
neſs, and do judgment and juſtice in the earth (24). 
He concluded with a ſhort Prayer, that the King 
might long and happily reign over the Kingdom, 


tion; Which was joined by the whole Aſſembly with 
Joyful acclamations (25). 


(13) Idem, pag. 


(24) See Cotton's 
Al, tdement, paß · 
339 z and Fav 
. an's Chron. tl 
to the glory of God, and the proſperity of the Na- 154. / Col- 
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in a condition to ſupply him, they ought to be ſent home on foot, and their equipage and 
taken from them for the publick ſervice. But the Archbiſhop who was preſent aſ- 
ſured them, that if any of che ſoldiers offered to 12 his retinue, they might expect to 


meet with a very vigorous reſiſtance. This reſo 


that deſign (e). However he 2 the King a ſupply [H]. He exerted himſelf like- 
wiſe with great ſpirit in the Parliament held in 1404 in defence of the revenues of the 


church IJ. In 1408 he convened the E and Clergy of his Province of Oxford. 


The deſign of holding this Synod was to ſtop 


the Univerſity's being 
informed, Wickli 


(H] This reſolution of his prevented the execution of 
that defign. However he procured the King a ſupply.] 
The Author of the Life and Reign of King Henry IV (26) 
relates this ſtory in a manner which differs in ſome 
circumſtances that of Walſingham quoted by 
Mr. Collier; and tells us, that = Kin 2 
money ſor the expedition againſt the Welch, ſome 
N about him, who were, as the Hiſtorian ob- 
es, more zealous for the King's ſer vice, and deſirous 
to pleaſe him, than to chooſe out fit ways for it, adviſed 
him to ſeize the Biſhop's treaſure and lands z 
but the Archbi boldly told them, that none of his 
Province ſhould ſpoiled by them without op- 
poſition. 'Tho' the King was not forward to meddle 
with the Charch-men,, yet this advice E him in mind 
of the riches of the Clergy 3 which being beſtowed on 
perſons, whoſe y charatter it is to be deſpiſers of the 
eworld, might beſt be ſpared at this juncture. And 
thereupon, though he would uſe no force, yet he dealt 
ewith the Archbiſhop to procure him a ſupply in this exi- 
gency; and fo prevailed with him, that calling a Sy- 
nod of the Clergy, he obtained a tenth of them for him, 
and the King ſent the Prince with his army into Wales. 
[1] He exerted himſelf likewiſe with great ſpirit 
in the Parliament held in 1404 in defence of the reve- 
nues of the Clergy.] This Parliament met at Coventry 
Odtob. 6th ; and becauſe it conſiſted of ſuch perſons, 
as were unſkilfal in the Laws of the Nation and il- 
literate, according to the particular Orders given by 
the King to the Sheriffs of Counties and Mayors of 
rations, that none but ſuch perſons ſhould be 
choſen, it was called Parliamentum indoctum, or the 
Lack-learning Parliament. 'The chief buſineſs of this 
Parliament was to raiſe a tax for the King's ſupply ; 
in the debates about which it was concl , thatas 
the King's affairs ſtood in need of very great ſums of 
money to defend the Nation from ſo many enemies, 
as then appeared againſt it, viz. the Welch, Scots, 
Britains, Flemings and French, he could not be _ 
plied by the Laity ; but that it was neceſſary that 
ſhould ſeize upon the temporalities of the Clergy ; 
which being one full third part of the Nation did lit- 
tle ſervice to the publick, and did the Clergy them- 
ſelves no good, making them careleſs of their duty, 
negligent in their ſtudies, and extremely corrupt in 
their morals. And this they judged the more reaſon- 
able, becauſe the Laity ſerved the King in his wars 
both with their perſons and eſtates; but the Clergy 
were exempted in their perſons, and therefore their eſtates 
ought to bear a greater part of the charge. Theſe 
Votes highly incenſed the Clergy ; and the Archbi- 
ſhop replied, that the Clergy had always as well in 
this as the former reigns given as large ſums to ſup- 
port the publick charge, as the Laity. And though 
they did not ſerve the King in perſon in his wars, 
they ſent their tenants to aſſiſt him, and contributed 
as much to his ſucceſs by their Prayers, as the Laity 
did by their weapons (27). Sir John Cheyney, the 
Speaker of the Houle of Commons, replied imme- 
diately, that they did not value the Clergy's Prayers, 
ſince their lands would do the King and Nation more 
a This Sir John Cheyney, as we are informed 
y Walſingham (28), had himſelf before taken Dea- 
con's Orders, but deſerted that profeſſion, and turned 
Soldier. The Archbiſhop was greatly provoked at 
what he had faid, and told him plainly, that the King 
and Kingdom could not expect to proſper, where the 
ers and ſuffrages of the Clergy were undervalued ; 
ko et if they regarded not their Religion, they 
ſhould find their power and intereſts were not ſo in- 
conſiderable, but that they would meet with a vigor- 
ous oppoſition, if they attempted to take away their jult 


Vol. II. 


opinions gained ground notwithſtanding the 


progreſs of the Lollards, and to prevent 


er tinctured with that perſuaſion (F). The proviſions agreed on / Collet, gag 
for that le were \- into thirteen chapters or wor rf (k 4 
% . 


them 


rights and poſſeſſions from them, tho! under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of a Law. And he declared, that ſo 
long as he was Archbiſhop of Canterbury, no man 
ſhould meddle with any lands belonging to his See, 
but he would oppoſe him with all his intereſt and 
power. The King was preſent at this conteſt be- 
tween the Archbiſhop.and Commons, and ſhewed fo 
little concern for the Clergy, that he ſeemed to favour 
the deſign of the latter. Wher the Archbiſhop 
in ſome fear of it turned to the King, and kneelin 
defired him, that he would cotifider, that God 

given him the Kingdom, that he ſhould be the Protec- 
tor of his Church, and to that end he had ſworn at 
his Coronation to preſerve the Church and her Mini- 
ſters in their liberties : which oath he could not break 
without a great prejudice to his own conſcience and 


offence to God as well as injuſtice to men; and there- 


fore he implored him to fear the God by whom he 
reigned, and his own conſcience, The King ſeeing 
the Archbiſhop's earneſtneſs and zeal, anſwered him, 
that tho' he could not condemn his piety, yet his fears 
were groundleſs as to him, for he might aſſure him- 
ſelf, that he would leave the Church in as good if 
not a better eſtate, than he found it. The Archbiſhop 
being encouraged by this promiſe told the Commons, 
that their wicked advice was intended more for their 
own, than the King's advantage; for as it happened 
to the King's predeceſſors, who ſeized upon the lands 
and goods of the Friars Aliens, which were worth 
many thouſand pounds, the Courtiers begged them, 
and left not the King ten groats of them; fo if you, ſays 
he, could obtain your wicked defigns to have our tempo- 
ralities ſeized, you would find ſuch methods to grati- 
fy your covetouſneſs by them, that the King would 
not in a year's time be one farthing the richer. The 
Commons made no reply, but proſecuted their de- 
ſign with ſo much vigour, that if the Archbiſho 

had not raiſed a ſtrong party againſt it in che Hou: 
of Lords, the Commons would have carried it. But by 
his courage and diligence their purpoſe was defeated, 
and they returned to their former manner of taxing z 


for the Laity were to pay two fifteens, and the Clergy 


a tenth and a half, but upon condition, that it ſhould 
be put into the hands of the Lord Furnival to be 
— for the King's wars; and ſo the Parliament 


ended (29). Walſingham, quoted by Collier (30), tells (29) Comp/cr- 
us, that the Archbiſhop being apprehenſive, that this #/ory, vol. 1. 


affair might be brought upon the board again, made 7 


an interett with the Lords, who declared, that the 
Church ſhould never be rifled in their time. And 
at laſt the Commons themſelves aſked the Archbiſhop's 
| —_ admired his courage, and confeſſed the inju- 

ice of their expedient. 

[K] The provifiens agreed on for that purpoſe were 
digefled into thirteen Chapters or Conſtitutions.] Mr. 
Collier has given a particular account of theſe Con- 


ſtitutions in his Bechfraftical Hiftory (31). Several of (37) Book 2. p. 
them were deſigned agar thr perions unauthoriſed aun 


from preaching ; and determined that all thoſe, who 
were qualified to preach, ſhoald have regard to their 
audience; and when they preached to the Clergy, 
ſhould declaim againſt the failings of that order ; when 
they had the Laity for their congregation, ſhould re- 
monſtrate againſt thoſe vices, for which they were 
moſt remarkable. They prohibit likewiſe the read- 
ing of Wickliff's Books, or publiſhing of any Books, 
unleſs they were firſt examined by the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. And they decree, that no unau- 
thoriſed perſon ſhall preſume to tranſlate any part of 
Scripture into Engliſh or any other languages ; with 
ſeveral other prohibitions againſt diſputing about the 
articles of Faith ſettled by the Church. 
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le 


them in a full congregation at Oxford, and that his books became more valued than be- 


fore, he reſolved to viſit the Univerſity, and to apply ſome farther remedy. He went 


down with the Earl of Arundel his nephew, and wit 


a pompous retinue. hen he came 


near the town he was met by Richard Courtney the Chancellor, the Proctors, and a nu- 
merous appearance of the Maſters and Students. The Chancellor told the Archbiſhop, 


that if he only came to ſee the town he was very welcome; but if he came under the character 


of a Viſitor, he deſired him to take notice, that the Univerſity of Oxford had enjoyed 
many years the privilege of the Pope's Bull, and been exemptgd from Epiſcopal and Ar- 
chiepiſcopal Juriſdiction. The Archbiſhop reſenting this, left Oxford a day or two after, 


and wrote the King an account of his diſappointment (g), who, having the diſpute refer- & 
red to his determination, gave it in favour. of the Archbiſhop [L]. His warm zeal * 


againſt the doctrines of Wickliff and the Lollards urged him to the greateſt ſeverities, 


and particularly againſt Sir John Oldcaſtle, Lord Cobham [0]. | | 
death in the midſt of his rigours for the ſuppreſſion of what he thought hereſy on the 2oth 


' 


III] Wrote an account of his diſappointment to the 
King, who, having the diſpute referred to his determi- 
nation, gave it in favour of the Archbiſhop.) The King 
upon hearing that the Univerſity had refuſed to ad- 
mit the Archbiſhop's Viſitation, ordered the heads of 
the Univerſity to be ſent for up to Court, and the 
Chancellor and Proctors to be removed from their 
Office. The Students were ſo far diſconcerted with 
theſe rigours, that they diſcontinued the public lectures, 
and were even upon the point of — up and 
diſſolving their body. The King being informed of 
what paſled, ſent them a ſevere letter at firſt, but af- 
terwards treated them in a more gentle manner. In 
ſhort, after a warm conteſt between the Univerſity 
and the Archbiſhop, both parties agreed to refer the 
matter to the King; who ordered that the point ſhould 
reſt upon the foot, it had formerly been ſettled by 
King Richard II. And thus judgment was given for 
the Archbiſhop. 'This Award was afterwards confirm- 
ed by Act of Parliament (32). The Archbiſhop, in 
order to fortify himſelf ſtill further, procured a Bull 
from Pope John to revoke the privilege of exemption 
granted to the Univerſity by Boniface, But this Bull 
of revocation was afterwards vacated by Sixtus IV, 
who, as much as in him lay, reſtored the Univerſity 
to their former immunities (33). With regard to the 
King's deciſion, if the Univerſity did not abide by it, 
but diſturb the Archbiſhop or his ſucceſſors in their 
Viitation, they were to forfeit a thouſand pounds, and 
their Franchiſes to be ſeized, and remain in the King's 
hands, till they ſubmitted to the Award. 

LV] Urged him to the greateſt ſeverities, and par- 
ticularly againſt Sir Fobn Old- Caſtle, Lord Cobham.) 
'The convocation of the Clergy, which according to 
the cuſtom of thele times always fat with the Parlia- 
ment, being convened in St. Paul's Church, about 
three weeks after Eaſter, 1413, in the firſt year of the 
Reign of King Henry V, the Archbiſhop, who was ſen- 
fible of that King's zeal for the Church, thought this 
a fit opportunity to root out Hereſy, which had ſpread 
itſelf very extenſively. And therefore having by twelve 
Inquiſitors ſent out the year before, made a full col- 
lection of the principal doctrines and opinions main- 
tained by the Lollards, which he reduced into two 
hundred and forty fix heads, and having diſcovered 
who were the chief maintainers of them, he repre- 
lented the ſame to the Convocation, and defired their 
advice what methods were proper to ſtop the progreſs 
of Hereſy. At laſt he brought them to theſe relolu- 
tions and decrees, that it would not be poflible to 
extirpate the doctrines of Wickliff, unleſs certain great 
men, who were the profeſſed abettors and maintainers 
of them, and e Sir John Old-Caſtle, were 
removed out of the way. The Archbiſhop, who had 
appeared peculiarly zealous in the Convocation againſt 
Heretics, did not abate of his heat, when it was ended, 
but immediately went to the King with complaints a- 
gainſt the Lord Cobham, as an arch-heretic and enemy 
of the Church, and deſired his permiſſion to proceed a- 
gainſt him according to the late decree of the Clergy, and 
the laws in force againſt Heretics. The King obierving 
the warm zeal of the Archbiſhop, and being more mo- 
derate himſelf, replied, that tho' he had a particular 
deſire to ſupport the Church both in its Doctrine and 
Order, and was ſenſible, that unity was the life of 
Chriſtianity, becauſe it maintains that love, which is 
the fulfilling of the law ; yet he thought that the moſt 

| 2 | 


But he was cut off by 
of 


prudent courſe to reduce the erroneous was by mild 
perſuaſions and convincing arguments, for if the truth 
were on their ſide, it would prevail by its own ſtrength 
at laſt ; which if it could be done, it would be much 
better than to make uſe of thoſe engines, which have 
been for the moſt part uſed to ſubdue and deſtroy 
the truth, and ſeldom do any ſervice to the Church, 
further than to work diſſembled union and conver- 
ſion. He therefore adviſed Arundel to uſe all gentle 
methods to reform and reduce him, promiſing, that 
he himſelf would treat with the Lord Cobham about 
his opinions, and if he could not reclaim him, would 
leave him to the Church and Law. The Archbiſho 
departed with this anſwer ; and the King ſent ſoon af- 
ter for the Lord Cobham, and having told him of the 
charge of Hereſy, which the Archbiſhop had brought 
againſt him, admoniſhed him to ſubmit to the Church, 
The Lord Cobham thanked him for his kindneſs, 
but returned him this anſwer, that by the Law of 
God he owed obedience to no perſon on earth but 
to his Majeſty, who was his, natural Prince and God's 
Vice-gerent ; but as for the Pope and his Hierarchy, 
he owed them no ſervice, becauſe he knew him to be 
the Antichriſt, and them the Abomination ſtanding in 
the Holy Place, by the deſcription given them in ſcrip- 
ture. This reſolute reply ſomewhat offended the King, 
ſo that he diſmiſſed him without any further diſcourie 
or perſuaſion. The Archbiſhop being informed by the 
King, of the Lord Cobham's inflexible adherence to 
his opinions, afſembled a Council of the Clergy, and 
ſent his Somner to cite him to anſwer perſonally be- 
fore him to ſuch accuſations, as ſhould be ay againſt 
him (34) ; who told the meſſenger, that he 


4 


«a 


Idem, pig. 
5 93% 


ould take (34) Cen. 


no notice of the ſummons. When the day came, the ry, vol. . 


Archbiſhop finding him as 
being informed that he had fortified his Caſtle, and 
declared againſt the authority of his Metropolitan, had 
him publickly cited in form ; and at laſt, perceiving 
that he refuſed to appear, proceeded to excommunica- 
tion. Aſter this cenſure he ſent him another ſum- 
mons, to a before him on the Feſtival of St. 
Matthew to ſhew cauſe why he ſhould not pronounce 
him guilty of Hereſy and Schiſm, and apply to the 
aid of the ſecular power. During this interval the 
Lord Cobham was ſeized, and at the day prefixed 
was brought to St. Paul's before the Archbiſhop, by 


as his word, and f 8 399, 318. 


Sir Robert Morley Lieutenant of the Tower (35). But (35) Collier, 
there was little done at that time, becauſe he delivered P*& 632. 


in to him a ſhort paper of his opinion about the oy 
Sacrament, Images, Penance, and Pilgrimages, whic 

tho' not ſatisfactory to Arundel and the other Biſhops 
preſent, yet he would give no other anſwer upon thoſe 
points. He had therefore further time allowed him for 
a more diſtinct anſwer, which was till the 25th of Sept. 
when being again examined at the Hall of the Black 
Friars within Ludgate, he aſſerted, that in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, there was, after Conſecration, both 
the Body of Chriſt and Bread, in the ſame manner 
as in the Perſon of Chriſt the Divinity was united 
with the Humanity ; that the Pope and his Prelates 
are Antichriſt, and not the true Church of God ; that 
Saints are not to be worſhipped nor to be . ſought 
to by Pilgrimages ; and that 1 be an ob- 
ject of Worſhip (36). Being inflexible in theſe opi- 
nions, the Archbiſhop with great regret, as Walſingham 
repreſents it, declared him an Heretic convict, and left 
him as ſuch to the ſecular power, and ar ne” 
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of February 1413, having enjoyed the See of Canterbury about ſeventeen years [NÞ It 
is faid, that as he was pronouncing the ſentence of Excommunication upon the Lord Cob- 
ham, he was ſeized with a ſoreneſs in his throat and at the roots of his tongue, which pre- 
vented him from ſwallowing either meat or drink, and ſo he was ſtarved to death. This 
was conſidered then as a judgment — 4 him, not only for his ſeverity to the Lollards, 
whom he had condemned, and cauſed to be burnt to death, but becauſe he had made a 
Canon the year before in a Synod held at Rocheſter againſt the Lord Cobham, in which 
he prohibited the tranſlation of the Scripture into the Engliſh tongue, and the preaching 
of the Goſpel by the Lollards (). 


37! 


Mr. Collier tells us (i), that he was a perſon of a great) Paz. 634, 


natural capacity, well improved by ſtudy and experience; and that he did not want either“? 


learning, courage, or activity, to qualify him for his ſtation. However his conduct was 
exceptionable with regard to King Richard II, in joining his endeavours to dethrone 
him. That Hiſtorian obſerves likewiſe, that the Lollards ſeem to have given him great 
provocation, though his ſeverities to them were by no means juſtifiable ; and he endeavours 
to vindicate the Archbiſhop from the charge of inconſiſtency in forbidding the tranſlation 
of the Scriptures [OJ]. He was interred at Canterbury. 


all thoſe, who for the future ſhould appear in his de- 
ſence, and abet his intereſt. When the Court roſe, 
the Archbiſhop gave the King an account of the pro- 
ceedings, and defired that the execution might be re- 
* r fifty days. This requeſt was eaſily granted; 

r, as the Hiſtorian continues, both the King and 
Archbiſhop were extremely defirous to preſerve him; 
ſo that being remanded to the Tower, he found an 
opportunity to make his eſcape (37). 

LM Cut off by death .... on the 20th of February 
1413, having enjoyed the See of Canterbury about ſeven- 
teen years. ] This is the account of Biſhop Godwin; 
but Mr. Collier (38) fays, it was on the 19th of that 
month ; and the Author of the Life and Reign of Hen. 
V. publiſhed in the Complete Hiſtory (39) tells us, that 
it was on the 2oth of February the year following, 
and that he fat eighteen years in the See of Canter- 
bury. 

[O] Endeawours to vindicate the Archbiſhop from the 
charge of Inconfiftency in forbidding the tranſlation of 
the Scriptures.) Biſhop Godwin obſerves, that when 


he was Lord Chancellor and Archbiſhop of York, he 
preached Queer. Anne's Funeral Sermon at Weſtminſter; 
in which he commended that Princeſs for employing 
her time in reading the four Goſpels tranſlated into 
Engliſh with learned Annotations upon them. But 
how is this commendation reconcileable to his practice 
afterwards ? How does' this agree with his Synodical 
Conſtitution, which prohibits the tranſlation of the 
Holy Scriptures ? To this it may be anſwered, ſays Mr. 


Collier (40), that the Archbiſhop's Conſtitution declares (49) Pag. 635. 


only againſt a tranſlation made by a private hand; and that 
no Verfim of the Holy Scriptures ſhould be uſed till it was 
allewed by a Provincial Synod, or at leaſt by the Biſhop of 
the Dinceſe (41). Now without doubt the Archbiſhop wwas 
fo far in the right not to allow every private perſon 
the liberty of 3 the Scriptures. To have done 
otherwiſe might have been a dangerous permiſſion. It 
might have opened a paſſage to Hereſy and Error, and put 


it into the power of ignorant and deſigning people to 
corrupt the Holy Text, and poiſon the Fountain of Life. 


* 


FASCHAM (ROGER), one of the moſt polite Writers of the ſixteenth Century, 


and tutor to Queen Elrzabeth, was born at Kirby Wiſke or Wiche near Northallerton in 
Yorkſhire of à reputable family about the year 1515. His father, John Aſcham, was 
Steward to the family of the Scroops, and remarkable for his great probity, prudence, 
and modeſty. His mother Margaret was related to ſeveral good families, and a woman 
of an excellent character. Our Author had two brothers, whoſe names were Thomas and 
Anthony, and ſeveral ſiſters. His parents, after they had lived together forty ſeven 
years with the greateſt harmony and conjugal affection, died on the ſame day, and almoſt 
at the ſame hour. Before his father's death, he was taken into the noble family of the 
Wingfield's, and educated at the expence of Sir Anthony Wingfield with his two ſons 
under the care of Mr. R. Bond. While he was very young his affection for learning ap- 
peared very evident, and as ſoon as he had learned to read, he began to be extremely 
fond of Engliſh books. Having compleated his firſt ſtudies under his private tutor, he 
was ſent by his Patron to St. John's College at Cambridge about the year 1530 (@), where 
by his intenſe application he made a prodigious progreſs in polite Literature, and contract- 


Ryri Achami, ed an Intimacy with perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed genius and learning [A]. He took 
Page 4, 5+ pre- 
fixed to the ade. a 
tion of Aſcham's but ei 
Latin Epiſtles, 
printed at Oxtord 
1703. 


his degree of Bachelor of Arts with univerſal applauſe the 28th of Feb. 1534, when he was 


[4] Made a prodigious progreſs in polite Learning, 
and contracted an intimacy with perſons of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed genius and rag, | His tutor was 
Mr. Hugh Fitzherbert, Fellow of St. John's College, 
a man of great merit. 'The College at that time 
was the reſidence of ſeveral perſons remarkable for 
their profound knowledge in Divinity, Philoſophy, 
and polite literature. 'Their example raiſed ſuch an 
emulation in our Author, that by his uncommon in- 
duſtry and force of genius, he equalled, if not excel- 
led all his contemporaries in the knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman Languages. Ino certe in hoc uno 
collegio, quod ea ætate ſingula totius orbis literarum do- 
micilia & dactiſſimorum Theologorum numero, eruditiſſi- 
morum philnſophorum turba, eloquentiſſimorum oratorum 
multitudine, vel juſtè adæguare, vel longe ſuperare poſ- 
ſet, erant complurimi homines omni politiori literaturä 
linguarumque cognitione praſtantiſſimi. Quorum ille 
provecatus exemplis, & literarum imbibendarum ardore 


ghteen years of age; and on the 23d of March following he was elected Fellow of 


the 


incenſus, brevi, propter admirabilem ingenii vim, & 
indefeſam in ſtudiis induſtriam, tantos in Gravis Lati- 
ni ſque literis progreſſus fecit, ut omnes equales, fi non 


(41) Lindwood, 
Provincaual, lib. 


5 tit. 4+ p; 286. 


ſuperaret, cert? unus fingulos adæguaret (1). Among (1) Edward 
theſe contemporaries of his were George Day, John 22 "Oni 2 


Redman, Robert Pember, Thomas Smith, 


ohn Pita & Obitu R. 


Cheek, Nicholas Ridley, Edmund Grindal afterwards Aſcbami, pag: C. 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 'Thomas Watſon, Walter, 


Haddon, E Pilkington, R. Horn, John Chriſto- 


pherſon afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter, Thomas Wil- 
ſon, John Seton, and oY other * no - wi 
wards appeared to t advantage, a ed ſome 
of the melt conſiderable poſts in the Kingdom. Mr. 
Aſcham was remarkable among his other excellent 
qualifications for a ſingular m , Which endeared 
him to all, who knew him. He was particularly 
fond of the Greek Language, to improve himſelf in 
which he inſtructed others in it, when he was very 
young himſelf, Mr, Robext Pember adviſed * to 
earn 
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the College 


ASC 


by the intereſt of Dr. Nicholas Medcalf Maſter of the College at that time 


(3] Theſe honours animated him to a till greater vigour in the proſecution of his ſtu- 
ies [C]. At the Commencement at Cambridge held the Tueſday after the Feaſt of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in 1536 he was made Maſter of Arts, when he was twenty one years 
of age. His pupils made great adyances in learning under his care, and particularly Mr, 
William Grinda!ll, who was afterwards upon Mr, Aſcham's recommendation ſent for to 
court by Sir John Cheek, and made Tutor to the Lady Elizabeth. Our Author, tho? 


very young, was appointed by the Univerſity to teach the Greek tongue 
ſchools, and had a conſiderable ſtipend allowed him before King Henry 


blickly in the 
III founded his 


Greek Lecture at Cambridge. Afterwards he read Lectures upon that language in St. 
(5) Orant, pag- John's College for a long time (b). He was at firſt averſe to the new manner of pro- 


g—IO0, 


nouncing the Greek tongue introduced by Sir John Cheek [D], but afterwards conformed 


to it. In July 1542 he ſupplicated the Univerſity of Oxford under the name of Roger 


Haſkam to be incorporated 


learn inftramental Muſic, which would prove a very 
agreeable entertainment to him after his ſeverer ſtu- 
dies, and was eaſy to be obtained by him, fince he 
was a t maſter of vocal Muſic. In one of his 
letters he thank'd Mr. Aſcham for the letter, which 
he had written to him in Greek, with an elegance 
and propriety worthy Athens itſelf ; and recommended 
to him the learning of inftrumental Mufic ; and con- 
tinuing to inſtruct the youth in the Greek Language, 
ſince a ſingle Fable of Æſop read by himſelf would be 
of more ſervice to him than to hear the Latin Lectures 
of the moſt learned Proſeſſor upon the whole Iliad of 
Homer. He dire&s him likewiſe to read Pliny, who 
diſplays an infinite fand of knowledge, and the whole 
extent and beauty of the Latin tongue. Rogere ca- 
riſſime, ago tibi gratias pro Epiſtolã tuã Grecd, que 
wel Athenis videri potuerat ſeripta, ades ad unguem 
xai Tow EAA obſerviſti ; & oft elegantifſime de- 
pita, quod in te perpetuum eft. . . Da operam, ut fir 
penfectus, non Stoicus, «alu Ahne, bc oft, ut belle 
pulſes Hram. Perlege, ut facis, Gracum aliguid pue- 
ris ; plus utilitatis allatura eft tibi unica fabella & ſopi 
perlecta abs te, quam fi audiſſes totam 1liada Latine 
a defifſimo enarratam. Plinium lege, in quo rerum 
cognitio eft maxima, & Latine linguæ opes floridi}h- 
(2) Idem, p. 7. me (2). As he advanced in age, he applied him- 
ſelf to the conſtant reading of the beſt Greek and Ro- 
man Authors, and to the improvement of himſelf in 
his private exerciſes, and was preſent at all the lo- 
gical diſputations both at his own college and others, 
and endeavoured to make himſelf matter of Philoſo- 
(3) 1dem, pag-8. phy, Eloquence, and Hiſtory (3). 
[B] Ede Fellow of the College by the intereſt of 
Dr. Nicholas Medcalf Maſter of the College at that time.] 
(4 B. II. p. 165, Mr. Aſcham tells us in his Schoolmaſter (4), that Dr. 
166, 167, of Medcalf was Maſter of the College, when he came 
— 1 edi- there; 4 man, ſays he, meanly learned himſelf, but 
17 i, mot meanly 1 to ſet forward learning in others. He 
was partial to none, but indifferent to all; a 2 
of the whole, a Father to every one in that College. 
There was none jo poor, i he had either will to good- 
eſe, or wit to learning, that could lack being there, or 
ſpould depart from thence for any need. . . . He was a 
Papiſt indeed; but would to God among all us Prote- 
ftants I might once fee but one, that would uin like 
praiſe, in doing like good for the advancement of learn- 
ing and virtue. And yet, th he were a Papiſt, if 
any young man, given to New Learning (as they termed 
it) went beyond his fellows in wit, labour, and teward- 
neſs ; even the ſame neither lacked open praiſe to en- 
courage him, nor private exhibition to maintain him. 
« I myſelf, continues our Author, one of the meaneſt 
of a great number in that College, becauſe there 
appeared in me ſome ſmall ſhew of towardneſs and 
diligence, lacked not his favour to further me in 
learning. And being a boy, new Bachelor of Arts, 
I chanced among my companions to ſpeak againſt 
the Pope; which matter was then in every man's 
mouth, becauſe Dr. Hains and Dr. Skip were come 
** from the Court to debate the ſame matter by preach- 
ing and diſputation in the Univerſity.” This happened 
the ſame time, when I fload to be Fellow there. My 
talk came to Dr. Medcalf's ear. I was called before 
him and the Seniors, and after grievous rebuke and ſome 
puniſhment, open warning was given to all the Fellows, 
none to be ſo hardy to give me his voice at that election. 


And yet, for all thoſe open threats, the good Father 


*. 


Maſter of Arts there, as he had been at Cambridge; but 


W 


himſelf privily procured, that I ſhould even then be 
choſen Fellow. But the election being done, he made 
countenance of great diſcontent thereat. This good man's 
goodneſs and fatherly diſcretion uſed towards me that 
one day, ſha 44 — out of my remembrance all the 
days of my life. And for the ſame cauſe have I 
47450 in £ ſmall fone of learnt 4 For —_— 
God's Providence, ſurely that day 2 that good Fa- 
ther's means, Dies Natalis to me, for the whole foun- 
dation of the poor learning I have, and of all the fur- 
therance, that hitherto elſewhere I have obtained. 

[C] Theſe honours animated bim to a flill greater 
vigour in the proſecution of his fludies.) He read Ci- 
cero with the utmoſt attention 1maginable, and was a 
prodigious admirer of him and of Cæſar's Commen- 
taries, to which two Authors he aſcribed all the pu- 
rity and unaffected elegance of ſtyle, which appear in 
his writings. He was likewiſe icularly fond of 
Plato and Ariſtotle among, the Philoſophers, of Thu- 
cydides and Herodotus among the Hiſtorians, and De- 
moſthenes and Iſocrates among the Orators ; and he 
read Lectures upon the two of theſe Authors to 
his pupils in private. He expounded alſo ſeveral other 
Philoſophers, Orators, and Poets, either publickly in 
the college, or privately in his own chamber ; by 
which means, as well as by his own ftudy and applica- 
tion, he gained ſo extenſive a knowledge of — 
ture, and ſo ready a faculty in Latin and Greek, that 
his reputation encreaſed ly. Yarios philoſo- 
phos, oratores, poetas, aut publice in collegio, aut priua- 
tim in cubiculo exponebat. Ex quibus fludiis & exer- 
citationibus tantam & eruditioms acce/fionem, & tam 
plenam utriuſque lingue facultatem eft adeptus, ut nomen 
ejus magis atque magis enituerit (5). 

[D] He was at firſt averſe to the new manner of 
pronouncing the Greek tongue introduced by Sir Fohn 
Cheek.) This we are informed of by Mr. Grant, 
who approves of this new pronunciation, and tells us, 
that this engaged Mr. Aicham at firit in a diſpute 
with Mr. Ponet, an ingenious young Gentleman, who 
was Fellow of Queen's College. But he did not pro- 
ceed to an open oppoſition to it, out of regard to the 
Authority of Sir John Cheek and Mr. Smith, after- 
wards Sir Thomas Smith, whom he eſteemed as his 
moſt valuable friends, and always acknowledged his 
obligations to them for their inſtructions. Hic in- 
primis novam Grace linguæ promumciationem ab orna- 
tiſfimis viris totius Academiæ luminibus, Thoma Smith 
& Toanne Checo Fog! introduftam imitari & 
amplecti nolebat ; ob eam cauſam in initio cum Po- 
neto juvene ingenioſo & diſerto Regine Collegii focto, 
velitabatur. Sed in cam graviter ac aperte invehi 
propter Cbeci & Smithi auttoritatem non audebat ; quos 
ſuos arnatiſſimos amicus, dodtiffimos ſemper præceptores 
agngvit (6). However not long after this he adopted (6) Ide m, pp 

e new pronunciation, and ſtrenuouſly defended it as 7%, 11. 
long as he lived, as appears from a Letter of his to 
Hubert, a man of eminent learning in the Greek 
and Latin tongues, who was Secretary to the Count 
Palatine on the Rhine. This Hubert, as be is tiled 
in the edition of Aſcham's Letters, was the famous 
Hubertus Languetus, who is ſuppoſed to have been the 
Author of the Viudiciæ contra Tyrannos, publiſhed un- 
der the name of Junius Brutus. Mr. Aſcham's Let- 
ter to him upon the ſubject of the Pronunciation of 
the Greek Language is the 12th Letter of the 3d 
Book, and is dated from Bruſſels the 6th of March 

I 


1553.7 


(5) Lem, pag. 9 


(e } 1dem, 
ard Woo 


ſupra 


(7) E 
404. 
1703. 


(8) F 
vol. 1 


49) 0 


11— 


whether he was incorporated or not, does not appear by the regiſter (c). He was ex 60 # i 
tremely fond of Archery or ſhooting with. the bow, as — 7 the bock which he —y Pas j 
wrote upon that ſubject, and dedicated to King Henry VIII in the year 1544 [E], befors © 


his expedition into France to take Boulogne. 
hand writing, and taught Prince Edward, 


He was remarkable for the neatneſs of his 
the Lady Elizabeth, and the two brothers 


Henry and Charles, Dukes of Suffolk, that art; and wrote all the letters of the Univerſity 


tothe King, and to perſons of the higheſt Quality for many years (4). In 1544 he fiics C4) Grint, page 


7. 14m, ibid. ceeded Sir John Cheek as Orator of the Univerſity (e). In February 1548 he was ſent “ 


ard Wood, ubi 


_" wards n, who made an uncommon 


for upon the death of his former pupil Mr. Grindall to inſtru& the Lady Elizabeth, after- 
rogreſs in learning under him, and had 4 great 


eſteem for him [F . He afterwards de ired leave to return to Cambridge, where he pur- 
ſued his former ſtudies, and diſcharged his place as Orator of the Univerſity, and enjoyed 


1553. He obſerves there, that the oppoſers of this 
pronunciation object, that it is in uſe no where but 
among the Engliſh; and that the modern Greeks 
abſolutely reje& it. Mr. Aſcham remarks upon this, 
that uſe and cuſtom cannot now be juſtly urged, fince 
the ancient and genuine Greek has ceaſed to be a 
living language ; and that the modern Greeks are fo 
extremely degenerated, that no argument can be pro- 
rly drawn from their authority. He inſiſts particu- 
| upon the letter Bz which is very difterently 
pronounced by the patrons of the new pronouncia- 
tion from the oppoſers of it; ſince the latter pronounce 
the word xoGrw, chiverno, in which, as he obſerves, 
they miſtake in three letters «, v, 8. The Latins 
have retained the very ſound as well as ſenſe of this 
word in their guberno, only changing the x into a y, 
as the ancient Greeks frequently did. With regard 
to B, he quotes the authority of Euſtathius, who in 
explaining this line of Homer, Bj d r Oιν⁰Eẽmse 
&c. tells us the Bj is the peculiar ſound expreſſed by 
the bleating of the ſheep ; and therefore it is eaſy to 
determine, whether it is to be pronounced as vi or 
as be, agreeably to the Engliſh manner; unleſs, ſays 
he, the Greek bleated in a different manner 
from thoſe of England, Germany, and Italy. Tam 
utrum ulla ovis effert Vi ut vos, an Be ut nos, judi- 
cetis. Angle ſcis omnes, & Germane & Italæ pro 
nobis faciunt ; ſed fortaſſe Grace over olim non bala- 
bant, ſed wilabant. Cicero likewiſe in the 22d E- 
piſtle of his gth Book ad Famil. ſpeaking of obſcene 
words, ſays, that the Greek word Biz ſounds like 
the Latin word bini. Cum logui mur terni nibil flagitii 
dicimus; at cum bini abſcœnum eft. Græcis quidem, 
inguies; nibil eſt ergo in verbo, quando & ego Grece 
ſcio, & tamen tibi dico, bini, idgue tu facis, quaſi ego 
Græcè, non Latinè dixerim. St. Auſtin alſo in his 
Book de Doctrinã Chriftiand L. 11. c. 24. remarks, 
that Beta pronounced exactly in the fame manner fig- 
nifies a Letter among the Greeks, and an Herb among 
the Latins. Er Beta uno eodemgque ſono apud Græcos li- 
teræ, apud Latinos oleris nomen eft. Mr. Aſcham in- 
forms his friend, that he could produce many other 
teſtimonies to the ſame purpoſe ; and promiſes him 
to conſider the unciation of the other letters in 
the future — — his correſpondence. Hubertus 
wrote him an anſwer to this dated from Heidelberg 
the gth of Auguſt the ſame year, which is publiſhed 
(7) Epiſt. 19. p. among the Letters written to Aſcham (7). 
404. edit. Oxon» [¶ EI The Book which be wrote upon that ſubje, and 
* dedicated to King Henry VIII in the year 1544.) It 
was entitled Toxophilus ; the School or Partitions of ſhoot- 
ing, contained in two Books, written, ſays Mr. Wood 
(8) Fafti Oxon, (8), in 1544, and printed at London in 4to 1571. 
vol. 1. fol. 6 Our Author's friend Mr. Pember wrote theſe verſes 
upon his Book : | 


Non minus hic arcu eft quam lingua clarus utrague, 
Sic ornat patriam, fic juvat ille ſuam. 


Some perſons objected to his diverting himſelf with 
his bow, as if it was incompatible with the character 
and gravity of a Scholar. But he guarded ps 
ſuch imputations as theſe in the firſt Book of his 
Toxophilus; and ſhewed the reaſonableneſs of relaxing 
the mind from graver ſtudies by proper exerciſes of 
the body; which was the more neceſſary for him, 
(9) Grant, pag. as he had a very infirm conſtitution (9). Henry 
11—14. VIII ſettled an annual penſion upon him for the De- 
dication of that Book, at the recommendation of Sir 
William Paget z which was diſcontinued upon the death 


Vor. II. 


a very 


of that King, but reſtored during pleaſure by Edward 

VI, and aſterwards by Queen Mary with the addition 

of ten pounds a year more, at the ſollicitation of the 

ſame Gentleman and of the Biſhop of Wincheſter (10). (10) Idem, pag. 
[F] Who made an uncommon ref under him, 21, 32+ 

and had à great eftetm for bin. e had the ho- 

nour of aſſiſting her in her ſtudies for two years, and 

ſhe attended to him with ſo much pleaſure, that it is 

difficult to ſay, whether the Maſter or the Scholar had 

greater ſatisfaction. lam ille tanta diligentia, tanta 

experientia ' ffudio duos antios docuit, & illa illum 

tanta conflantia, labore, amore, & woluptate audivit, ut 

ille ne majore quidem cum jucunditate & voluptate pre- 

legerit, an illa lubentiore animo didicerit, non poſſum 

guidem facile ſtatuere (11). He read with her almoſt (17) Idem, pat 

all Cicero's works, great part of Livy, ſelect Orations 16. 

of Iſocrates, the Tragedies of Sophocles, the Greek 

Teſtament, the Common Places of Philip Melancthon, 

and many others of the moſt conſiderable Authors. 

And with d to this method, which he took in 

teaching that Lady, having obſerved in his Schoolma- 

er (12), that Pliny the Younger in an Epiſtle to his (12) Pag. 162; 


Friend, expreſſes many good ways for order in ftudy ; & ſeq. of Mr. 
nneth with Tranſlation, an 8 it before Upton s edition in 
e 


but begi 
all the reft, he proceeds thus: But a better and nearer *7*** 
example herein may be our moſt noble Queen Elizabeth, 
who never took yet Greek nor Latin Grammar in her 
hand after the ff declining of a Noun and a Verb ; 
but only by this double tranſlating of Demoſthenes and 
Tfacrates daily, without miſſing every forenoon, and like- 
wiſe ſome part of Tully every afternoon, for the ſpace 
of a year or two, hath attained lo ſuch perfect un- 
derflanding in both the tongues, and to ſuch a ready 
utterance of the Latin, and that with ſuch a judg- 
ment, as they be few in number in both the Univer- 
fities or elſewhere in England, that be in both tongues 
comparable with her Majeſty. And to conclude in a 
Sort room the commodities of double Tranſlations, ſurely 
the mind by daily marking firſt, the cauſe and matter, 
then the words and phraſes, next the order and com- 
pofition, after the reaſon and arguments, then the forms 
and figures of both the tongues, laſtly the meaſure and 
compaſs of every ſentence muſt needs by litile and little 
draw into the like ſhape of eloquence, as the Autbor 
doth uſe, which is read. He obſerves likewiſe in his 
firſt Letter of the firſt Book to Sturmius, that by the 
uſe of the double Tranſlations from Greek into La- 
tin, and Latin into Greek, which are recommended 
by L. Craſſus in Tully's firſt Book de Oratore, and 
Pliny the Younger in the Epiſtle abovementioned to 
Fuſcus, he had brought the Fo Elizabeth to a very 
accurate knowledge of both languages. Gradus hi 
funt, primus, Linguarum Verſio. Non dico femplicem 
explicationem ignotæ linguæ, que in ſcholis quotidiana 
eft, & ore praceptoris ſolum traditur ; fed iteratam & 
quof reciprocantem duarum linguarum, utriuſque utro- 

ique vertendarum rationem. Nimirum ut Graca La- 
tine, & tum ut eadem ipſa Latina Grace denuo con- 
wvertantur, juſta commentatione & diligenti ſcriptione, 
cum proprio, non alieno fiyb, ſemper a bibita. Et fic 
ego intelligo utile illud imprimis & prudens confilium, 
cum L. Craſſo in primo de Oratore, tum Plinii Secundi 
ad ſuum Fuſcum in ſeptimo. Atque vix credibile eſt, 
ad quam excellentem cum Latine tum Græce intelligendi 
facultatem ipſe diwam noſtram Elizabetham bac gemi- 
nate converfionit ratione ſcripts ſemper reddita | af 
tempore perduxi. In another Letter to the ſame Stur- 
mius (13), dated from Greenwich Sept. 14th 1555, (13) Epiſt. 2. 
he tells him, that he enjoyed at court as agreeable a l. 1. 
freedom and retirement tor his ſtudies, as he had oe 
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(F) Grant, Pag · 
16. ; 


(14) Pag- 298. 


(15) Pag. 16. 


(16) Epiſt Gs 
libs 3. . 


fit, ipſe tibi fus? enarrabit. Mr. Strype in 


her, and that he 


Feliciſime contigit, cum Domina Eliza 


ASC 


a very conſiderable. penſion from Ki 
while he was viſiting. his friends in 


Edward (F). In the ſummer of the year #550; 
orkſhite, he received a letter from Sir John Cheek 


to come up to court, in order to attend upon Sir Richard Moryſine in his Embaſſy to the 


% 


father's Seat in Leiceſterſhire [G]. 


Emperor Charles V; and in his journey to London viſited the Lady Jane Grey at het 
In September followin 


he ſet fail with the Embaſ. 


ſador for Germany, where he continued three years, and contracted a friendſhip with 


ſeveral learned men [H. In his Embaſly he was of great uſe to the 


1 
done in the Univerſity ; and that he was then read- 
ing over with that Lady the Orations of Æſchines 
and Demoſthenes de Corona in Greek, and that ſhe 
underſtood at firſt ſight not only the force and pro- 

iety of the language and the meaning of the Ora- 
tor, but the whole ſcheme of the cauſe, and the laws, 
cuſtoms, and manners of - the- Athenians: Si ves 


feire quidnam rerum ago in Auld, intelligas nunguam 


mibi magis optatum otium conceſſum fuiſſe in Academia, 
vam nunc eft in Regia. D. Elizabetha & ego und 
. Grace Orationes AEſchinis & Demoſthenis ref 
Erepayry. Ila prolegit mibi & primo aſpen tam 
feienter intelligit non ſolum proprietatem linguee & ora- 
toris ſenſum, ſed totam cauſe contentionem, populi ſcita, 
confuetudinem, & mares illius urbis, ut ſummopere ad- 
mirareris. He extolls her likewiſe in the ſame Let- 
ter for her ſkill in the Italian and French, as well as 
the Greek and Roman Languages, and for her ex- 
tenfive knowledge of things added to an excellent 
taſte and judgment. Quantum ipſa prefiat Græca, 
Latina, Italica & Gallica lingua, imo gud rerum cog- 
nitione, & uam docto & intelligente judicio hg 5" 
s Life 

of Biſhop _Aylmer (14) tells us, that among other * 
courſes, which that Biſhop, who was then Tutor to the 
Lady Jane Grey, had with Mr. Aſcham, the latter 
aſſured him, that he learned more of the Lady Eliza- 
beth, than the did of him. I teach her words, 
« ſaid he, and ſhe teaches me things. I teach her 
„the tongues to ſpeak, and her modeſt and maidenly 
4% looks teach me works to do; for I think ſhe is the 
« beſt diſpoſed of any in all Europe.” We are in- 
formed by Mr. Grant (1;), that ſhe had the teſt 
value for him imaginable all the time he lived with 
wed all the reciprocal regards to 
her, which were due to her character. This appear- 
ed evidently, when he had left her ſervice inconſide- 
rately, asſhe acknowledged afterwards, and to the great 
regret of that Lady. This gave him the higheſt 
concern imaginable, when he reflected that he might 
have expected the greateſt advantages to himſelf from 
ſuch a ſituation. Hæc omnia aperte oftendebat ille in- 
witus ab illa non ſatis confideratus, ut ille poſtea faſſus 


e, diſceſſus ; quum Domina ſua Elizabetha invitiſſima 


Cantabrigiam ad recolenda & celebranda wetera fludia 
reverteretur. Nec aliquid unquam magis eum dolore 
affiixit, quam quod, illa invita, ab illa diſcederet, a 
gua maximum ſui laboris frudtun 2 ut poſtea 

etha ad rerum gu- 
bernacula evefta fuit. But it appears from a ge 
in Mr. Aſcham's Letter to Dr. baba Bucer (16) dated 
from Augſburg the 7th of January 1551, that when 
that Divine came firſt into England, and lived at 
Lambeth, our Author paid him a viſit, tho' then un- 
known to him, and acquainted him with the ill 
treatment, which he had received from ſome perſons 
of the Lady Elizabeth's family; and deſired him to 
write a letter in his favour to that Lady, who had 
conceived ſome difpleaſure againſt him ; not for any 
miſconduct of his, but upon the falſe repreſentations 
of others. Before his departure from England, he 
had waited upon her, and ſhe received him with great 
civility, and reproached him in very kind terms for . 
ing her, and never having employed any perſon to 
recover her favour. Meminiſti quomodo olim, cum pri- 
mum in Angliam weneris, & Lambethi wixeris, ego ad 
te acceſſi, tum quidem ignotus tibi declaravi, quam ma- 
le trattarer, non a Domina mea Elizabetha, ſed à non- 
aullis illarum dium. | Rogabam te tum, ut tuis literis 
me reponeres in 2 Damin& mea, que nulla mea 
2 tefie Des loquar, fed iniqua aliorum opera non- 
ambit d me abalienala fuit. Ante digreſſum ex Au- 
glia adivi illuſtriſimam Dominam, Humaniſſfme me 
accepit, & multo humanius me abjurgavit, quad fic wel- 
lem tam relinquere, nec unquam laborarem per ullum 
bominem, ut redirem in illius gratiam. e delired 

x x 


verſion. And he obſerves to her, that in 


mbaſ- 
| fador'[7}. 


therefore Dr. Bucer very earnefily to inform that Lady 


by a letter how much he had follicited him to write 


to her, which he doubted not he would have done 
before, if that Divine had not been preventet! 
time by ſickneſs. He aſſures him, that he was con- 
ſcious to himſelf, that he had not done or ſaid any 
thing . exceptionable in her family; and that if his 
modeſty would ſuffer him, he could give him a ſatis- 
ory account of the great ſervices which he had 
done to that Lady. Muritus ſum, mi Bucere; optimaã 
os. refte facturum & diftorum 55 illa auld ; 
ni/ or me revocarets em tibi, m præ- 
thy "a à me clariſfima 7 77 
ſage gives us ſome light into the reaſons of his 
E his Lady in ſo abrupt a manner. - 
[G] In his journey to London be wifited the Lady Jane 
Grey at her father's ſeat in Leicefterſhire.) In his Let- 


ter to Sturmius (17) dated the 14th of December 1580, (17) Epiſt. 4. 
ib. 1. 


having informed him, that this Lady was then 

fifteen years of age, that he had been very intimate 
with her at court, and that ſhe had written a very 
elegant letter to him, he obſerves, that upon his re- 
turn from Yorkſhire he paid her a viſit, and found 
her reading of Plato's Phado in Greek, which ſhe un- 
derſtood fo well, that he was extremely ſurprized. 
That ſhe ſpoke and wrote Greek to admiration ; and 
that ſhe had promiſed to write him a letter in that 
language, upon condition that he would ſend her a 
letter firſt from the Emperor's court. In aula fui illi 
valde familiaris, & ſcripſu ad me eruditas literas. ,.. . 
Statim admiſſus ſum in cubiculum ; inveni nobilem pu- 
ellam, Dii bam legentem Gra? Phædinem Platonis, 
quem fic intelligit, ut mihi ipi ſummam admirationen 
injiceret. Sic loquitur & ſcribit Grace, ut vera re- 


ferenti wix fides adbiberi -poſ. . . . . Mihi diſcedenti 


recepit fe Grace ſcripturam, i ego illam meis literis ex 
aula Imperatoris ſcriptis provocarem. Expecto quotidic 


Græcas ejus fiteras ; cum wenerint, ad te ſtatim mit- 


tam. And in his letter to that Lady herſelf (18), he (13) Epift. 3. 
tells her, that amongſt all the agreeable variety of lib. 3, 


objects, which he had met with in his travels abroad, 
he had met with nothing ſo truly admirable, as the 
ſatisfaction which he had the Summer before of ſur- 
prizing her reading Plato's Phæas in Greek, in the 
abſence of her 'Tutor, at her father's feat, while the 
reſt of the family were engaged in hunting and di- 
at reſpect 
ſhe was more happy, than in being deſcended both 
on her father's and mother's. fide from Kings and 
Queens. Mibil tamen in tanta rerum warietate tam 
juſtam mihi admirationem adfert, quam quod hac proxi- 
ma ſuperiori eſtate offenderim te, tam nobilem Virgi- 
nem, abſente optimo præceptore, in auld nobiliffimi Pa- 
tris, quo tempore reliqui - & | religue wenationt & ju- 
cunditatibus ſeſe dent; offenderim, inguam, à Zis xa} 
Otet, divinam virginem divinum divini Platonts Pbæ- 
donem Grace, fedulb perlegentem. Hac parte felicior 
es judicanda, quam quod rue uur feder ex regibus 
reginiſque genus tuum deducts, We have a more par- 
ticular account of this in his Schoo/maſter (19). 

[H] Contrafted a friendſhip with ſeveral learned 
men.] He became very intimately acquainted with 
a great many perſons of merit in Germany and Ita- 
ly, which country he likewiſe viſited in his travels. 
He had kept a correſpondence with the famous John 
Sturmius of Straſburg before he left England; but 
never faw him, that learned man being abſent, when 
he went to viſit him in that city. "They had a pro- 
digious regard for each other, as . from Mr. 
Aſcham's firſt Book of Letters, which are entirely ad- 
dreſſed to Sturmius, who in all his Letters likewiſe 
treats his friend with the utmoſt reſpect. Our Author 
was likewiſe very intimate with Jerom Wolfius, and 
highly eſteemed by ſeveral Princes and Cities of Ger- 
many. This, as Sturmius obſerves in a Letter to 
Paget, was occaſioned by his prudence, humanity, 

politeneſs, 


at that 


omina acceperit; This 


(19) Pag. 3+ 


33* 


(20) Gra 
I7, 18. 


(21) Ic 
18, 19 


(22) 
19, 2 
23) 
lib. 1 


(20) Grant, pag- 
I7, 18. 


(21) Idem, pag. 
18, 19. 


(22) Idem, pag. 
19, 20. 

(23) Epiſt, 2. 
lib. 1. 


ward 


ASC ; 


ſador [7 He returned to England in September 1553, upon the news of Ring Ed- 
th's death, Who had not only appointed him an annua} penſion in his abſence, 


but likewiſe made him his Latin Secretary; ſo that he was now deſtitute of all ſupport 
and friends, till by the intereſt of the Lord Paget and Dr. Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of 


Wincheſter, he was appointed Latin Secretary 


to Queen Mary [K J. He had a great 


ſhare likewiſe in the eſteem of Cardinal Pool [ZJ. The firſt of June the year following 
he married Mrs. pare wo Howe, with whom he had a good fortune [MI]. U 

Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion to the crown, he was not only continued in his place of Se- 
cretary, and made Tutor to her for the Greek tongue, but alſo by her favour inſtalled 
Prebendary of Wetwang in the Church of York, vacant by the deprivation of George 


Palmer L. L. D. on the 11th of March 1559 (F). His modeſty hindered hl 


politeneſs, learning, and ſweetneſs of temper, which 
procured him the nobleſt recommendations from his 
friends, and made him ſo very acceptable, that he ſeemed 
worthy to be employed perpetually in embaſſies ; and 
yet at the ſame time was fo converſant in learning, 
and intent upon the purſuits of it, that it might 
wiſhed, that he was conſtantly preſent in the aſſem- 
blies of Men of Letters. Propter prudentiam, huma- 
nitatem, elegantiam, doArinam, ſuavitatem, quas vir- 
tutes ex fe habuit ; dtin de propter amicorum commen- 
dationes, quas ejus wirtus merita e, ita, inguam, gra- 
tus & carus ſuit, ut dignus videretur, qui in perfe- 
tuis efſet legationibus, ſed ita doftus, ita fludioſus, 
ita idoneus ad literarum fludia, ut Finne Stur- 
mins optaret eum perpetuo e in ſcholis doctorum homi- 
num (20). 

[ 1] He was of great ſervice to the Enbaſſador.] 
Sir Richard Moryſine had ſo great an opinion of his 
judgment, that he conſulted him upon all the im- 
portant affairs, which he was employed to manage 


in Germany; and he placed ſuch a confidence in his 


fidelity and good ſenſe, tt he imparted all his de- 
figns and reſolutions to him. He was greatly charm- 
ed likewiſe with his converſation, which was rendered 
extremely agreeable by his politeneſs, modeſty, and 
extenſive knowledge of things. Mr. Aſcham was 
very aſſiduous in his attendance upon the Embaſſador; 
and read to him while they continued at Augſburg 
all Herodotus, five of Sophocles's Tragedies, and ſome 
of Euripides, and three and twenty Orations of De- 
moſthenes, from their firſt arrival in Germany the 1 2th 
of October 1550 to the 12th of Auguſt 1551. He 
read twice a day for four days every week ; and in 
the morning he explained three or four pages of He- 
rodotus, and in the afternoon 212 or 213 verſes of 


Sophocles or Euripides. The other three days he co- 


pied the letters, which the Embaſſador ſent to England. 
At night he uſed to converſe among his friends, or 
write his private letters to England, or inſert in his 
Diary an acconnt of every thing which he had heard 
of, or ſeen, or done, that was remarkable. When 
he had any leiſure from his employment, he ſpent 
it in viſiting the men of learning, or making obſer- 
vations upon the country, where he reſided (21). 

[XJ] By the intereft of the Lord Paget and Dr. 
Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter he was appointed 
Latin Secretary to Queen Mary.] Upon his return 
from Germany, having no further expectations from 
the Court he went again to the Univerſity ; but not 
long after he was ſent for up to London, and made 
Latin Secretary ; which place had been before given 
him, while he was abroad in Germany, at the folli- 
citation of Sr. William Cecil, Secretary of State to 
King Edward VT (22). He tells Sturmius in a letter 
(23) dated from Greenwich September 1 4th 1555, that 
all that he had enjoyed under King Henry Vii and 
Edward VI was reſtored him with ſeveral new ad- 
vantages, and that he was appointed Latin Secre- 
tary to the King and Queen, which poſt he pro- 
teſts he would not reſign for any other. He ob- 
ſerves, that the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was like- 
wiſe Lord Chancellor, had ſhewn him the utmoſt ci- 
vility ; ſo that he could not well determine whether 
the Lord Paget had been readier in recommending 
him than the Biſhop in advancing him. That ſome 
perſons indeed had endeavoured to ftop the courſe 


of his favours to him on account of Religion. But 


had failed in the attempt. And therefore he was 
highly obliged to the Biſhop's benevolent diſpoſition 
towards him, as well as many other perſons, who 
had received marks of his generoſity. Stephanus Epiſco- 
pus Wintonienſis, ſummus Anglia Cancellarius, ſumma 


bumanitate atque favore me complexus eft ; ut parativr 


fuerit Pagettus ne in me commendando, an Wintoni enfit in 


me tuendo atque ornando facile dijudicare non queam. 
Non defuerunt, qui _ benevolentiz illius in me 
conati ſunt ae, religionis causd, fed nibil profue- 
runt. Ttaque pluri mum debes Wintonienffs bumanitati, 
& libenter debeo. Neque ego ſolus, 145 multi etiam 
alii experti ſunt illius humanitatem. He wrote ſeveral 
letters to that Biſhop, in which he thanks him in ve- 
ry ſtrong terms for the extraordinary favours, which 
he had received from him. He diſcharged his office 
of Latin Secretary with great applauſe, and was ad- 
mired for the elegance and propriety of his ſtyle. 
At the beginning of the reign of King Philip and 
Queen Mary, in three days time he wrote ſeven and 
forty different letters to ſeveral Princes, the loweſt of 


whom in rank were Cardinals. He held his Fellow- 


ſhip of St. John's College, and his place of Orator 
to the Univerſity almoſt to the Feaſt of St. John in 
1554, by the intereſt of the Queen and the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter (24). 


Cardinal Pool.] The Cardinal treated him always wi 

the utmoſt humanity and familiarity ; and tho' he was 
a great maſter himſelf of the Latin tongue, yet he in 
ſome inſtances preferred Mr. Aſcham's pen to his own. 


Mr. Grant tells us (25), that he had in his poſſeſſion (2;) Pag. 24. 


the ſpeech which the Cardinal had ſpoken in Engliſh 


to the Parliament, when he came 8 m 
the Pope, tranſlated into Latin at the inal's 
by Mr. Aſcham ; which tranſlation was ſent by Pool 


to the Pope. He tells Sturmius in a letter to him (26) (26) Epiſt. 2. 
dated from Greenwich, Sept. 14th 1555, that the lib. 2. 


Cardinal who he thought was ſuperior to any of 
the Italians in point of eloquence, was very civil 
to him, and that he had the honour of being admit- 
ted into a great familiarity with him. Reverendiſ/imus 
Cardinalis Polus walde humanus eft, & haud ſcio an 
quiſquam Italus, eloquentie laude, cum to comparari queat. 
Me utitur valde familiariter. | 

LM] He married Mrs. Margaret Howe, with whom 
he had a good fortune.) She was a Lady of a very 
good character and family, whoſe parents were ex- 
tremely pleaſed with this marriage. When Sturmius 
heard of his defign to marry, he wrote to him a letter 
dated the 24th of June 1554, and aſked him why he 
concealed the agreeable news from him, fince he 
would have ſent him e (gra gong He tells him, 
that he had been informed, that the young Lady was 
niece to the wife of Mr. Walop who was formerly Go- 
vernor of Ginnes, when himſelf was at Calais. He 
deſires him therefore to acquaint him, whether that 
Lady was to be his bride, and when the day appointed 
for the marriage was,, that if he could not be preſent 
himſelf, he might at leaſt ſend him his compliments 
upon the g Sed quid ego ? Sponſus ne factus, 
id nos celare vis wt ne tibi aliquod Epithalamium mit- 
tamus Germanicum? Audio ſponſam tuam Domini Wa- 
lopi, Ginenſis olim cum ego Caleti ¶ em prafetti, uxorem 
habere materteram. Deus bone, quam pulchram & 
wvenuſtam mulierem, way honeflam matronam ? Si fit, 
hoc eft, fi uxorem habere illam vis, aut fi que oft alia 
tibi diſpon ſata, quaſo me fac certiorem, & ſcribe mihi 
quo Hint die future, ut fi ipſe non adeſſe queam, mittam 


Thalaſſrum, qui pro me tuos amores ornet (27). Mr. (27) Sz Granr, 
Aſcham in his anſwer to this letter dated the 14th of pag. 22. 


September 1555, tells him, that his wife was very 
like her aunt * in the face, and that ſhe was juſt 
ſuch a wife as his friend would wiſh him. De uxore 
quod cupis ſcire, vultu valde refert materteram ſuam 
D. R. Valopi uxorem. Et habeo talem uxorem, ſualem 
Joannes Sturmius Roger Aſchamoa libenter optaret. 


im from ) Wood, «ii 
making 


(24) Grant, p- 
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(>) Grant, pag 
26, 


(23) Grant, Pag · 
25, 26. 


(29) Idem, p. 9. 


ASC 


making a greater uſe of the intereſt which he had in the Queen [ NJ. In the latter part of 
his life his health would not permit him to follow his ſtudies in the afternoon or night, bur 


he roſe very early to them in the morning (). 


VI His modeſty hindered him from making a greater 
* the e eobick he had in the Queen.] He 
had the hohour of being with het every day, and 
reading ſome Greek or Latin to her. He uſed to 
play with her at dice or other games, and ſhe took a 
particular pleaſure in his converſation, which was very 
polite and —— He was never refuſed admittance 
to her, and had all the advantages imaginable to have 
2 his ambition, if he would have indulged it. 

ut he was very averſe by nature from aſking favours, 
and the utmoſt neceſſity could never induce him to it. 
He ſtudied much more to oblige his Queen by all the 
ſervices in his power, than to trouble her with his 
own requeſts. And he uſed frequently to tell his 
friends, that in all the favourable opportunities which 
he had of being in her preſence, he never defired any 
favour of her on account of himſelf or his family. 
Majore tenebatur defiderio woluntate, fide, conſtantia, 
radofrid, officioque ſerwvitio ſux Principi /atisfacere, 
am audacibus & moleſftis rogatibus eidem moleſtiam 
exbibere. Hec vulgo predicare, & amicis ſape com- 
memorare ſolebat, ſe nunquam in tot pulcherrimis diebus 
in ſuæ principis preſentia conſumptis, os ad aliquid ro- 
gandum aperuiſſe, quo ſe & ſuos ditaret, & locupletio- 
res redderet. The Marquis of Wincheſter, who was 
at that time Lord Treaſurer, and an intimate friend 
of Mr. Aſcham's, very often blamed him for his ex- 
ceſſive modeſty in this reſpect, and told him, that he 
ought to be leſs aſſiduous in the diſcharge of his office, 
more confident in his requeſts to the Queen. But 
his anſwer was to thoſe who him in this man- 
ner, that he had rather deſerve well of her Majeſty 
than obtain the greateſt rewards without any merit. 
However ſhe granted many conſiderable favours with- 
out his aſking for them. Malui, reſpondit ille, mea di- 
ligentia *5 officio bens de mea principe mereri, quam 
preclaris muneribus immerito adornari. Nihilominus 
ramen Regia Majeſtas multis eum & magnis benefictis & 
fua munifics bonitate collocupletavit. He always re- 
jected with great gpm. mpeg the preſents which were 
offered to him, in order to engage him to employ his 
intereſt with the Queen for others; and he frequent] 
ſaid, that God had not given him the uſe of his 
tongue, that it might be venal and ſubſervient to 
his profit. And he choſe rather to live in very mo- 
derate circumſtances, than to forfeit his integrity by 
receiving bribes (28). : 

[0] We fall give his character in the note.) While 
he lived at the Univerſity, he was remarkable for his 
eaſy and polite behaviour, the 2 frankneſs 
of his temper, and his fidelity to his friends. His in- 
tegrity was unblemiſhed, and he was peculiarly form- 
4 procure the friendſhip of men of merit and 
learning, and to gain the good will of mankind in 
general. He had all the zeal and warmth imagi- 
nable in maintaining the cauſe of his friends, and 
ſerving them to the utmoſt of his power. Erat mo- 
ribus facillimis, animo aperto & fimplici; natura erat 
lenis & mitis, comitate affabilis, amicis fideliſſimus ; 
vita honeſtus ; homo ad amicitias cum bonis & eruditis 
copulandas natus ; & ad conciliandas & devinciendas ho- 
minum voluntates » Mar Amicoi ſumma fide, max- 
ima fludio, & quibus potuit officiis, amplexus 45 colu- 
it, obſervavit (29). He bore adverſity with great 

tience and reſignation, and was never too much 
elated with his good fortune. He was indeed ſtrongly 
aſſected by the treachery of ſome perſons towards him, 
whom he had almoſt treated in the moſt generous 
and diſintereſted manner. He was extremely tempe- 
rate in eating and drinking, but had a natural aver- 
ſion to a fiſh diet, ſo that he was obliged in King 
Edward the ſixth's reign, to procure a diſpenſation from 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, and in Queen Mary's time he 
was obliged to make uſe of other methods to preſerve 
his health. He was always ready to affiſt ſtudents 
with his advice, and generous to poor ſcholars; and 
his liberality to his friends was very extenſive. Theſe 
Verſes of Martial particularly pleaſed him : 


Extra fortunam eſt quicquid donatur amicis : 
Quas ſolus dederis, ſemper habebis opes. 
x | 


We ſhall give his character in the note [O}. 
He 


That is, | 
„ The pow'r of fortune never ean extend 
* To what we kindly laviſh on our friend: 
* What thus we give, ſhall always be our own.” 


His integrity was untainted ; his zeal for the Prote- 
teſtant * was very firm; and he had a ſupreme 
reverence for the Deity. His Converſation had a 
ſtrain of unaffected piety in it; and he was regular in 
his private devotions. His topics of diſcourſe among 
his friends were of God, the iniquity and malice of 
mankind, the effects of God's benevolence towards 
them, and grand deſigns of Providence to lead men 
to their greateſt and ultimate happineſs. Thoſe who 
were familiar to him affirmed, that he was exemplary 
in his conduct in his family, modeſt in converſa- 
tion, faithful to his Sovereign, obliging to his friends, 
fond of all parts of true learning, and particularly 
leaſed upon all occaſions to expreſs his ſenſe of the 


ivine goodneſs to men (30). But he is charged by (30) 14:m, jag, 


ſome Authors with having been much addicted to 2 27. 

dicing and cock-matches, ſo that he lived and died 

in very mean circumſtances. 'This Cambden aflures 

us of in his Annals of Qucen Elizabeth (31). And (31) A on, 

we are told by Mr. Lloyd in his State Worthies (32), 568. 

that what he got by his ingenuity, he Ioft by his gam- (32) Foe op. 

ing, Viz. at dice and cock-fighting 3 and by Mr. Wood 167. 

(33), that 25 be had a confiderable fortune with his (33) Ubi ſupra, 

wwife, yet notwithſtanding that and his place, be lived 

and died not according to bis condition, being given to 

dicing and cock-fighting. Mr. Grant likewiſe owns 

(34), that he uſed to take pleaſure in the latter of (34) Pog- 3. 
e diverſions, as well as in the exerciſe of ſhoot- 

ing with his bow. Non video quid impediret, quo mi- 

nus Rogerus Aſchamus ſua haberet honeſta oblectamenta, 

arcu uteretur, aut *AMuxrpvepexia interefſet. Biſhop 

Nicholſon in his Exgliſb Hiſtorical Library, Part III 

(35) tells us, that he knows not whence Mr. Wood was (35) Peg. 245. 

informed, that he ſpent too much of bis latter days in 

diceing and cock-fighting. This obſervation of his is a 

little ſurprizing, ſince it appears that Mr. Wood had 

the authority of Cambden, with that of other Wri- 

ters, for his aſſertion. However the Biſhop proceeds 

as follows : A. Nowel, the learned Dean of St. Paul's, 

who preached his Funeral Sermon, and cat his Confe/- 

for during his laſt fickneſs, affirms, that he never knew 

any man live more honeſtiy, nor die more Chriſtianly. 

All that wwe have of his compoſure ſhews him to bawe 

been a 7 1 of fuch accompliſhments as are rarely at- 

tainable any of fuck looſe diſpoſitions. But to 

return to the more advantageous part of his charac- 

ter; Cambden repreſents him as one of the firſt per- 

ſons of our Nation, who cultivated the Latin and 

Greek tongues, and wrote in them with a purity and 

eloquence, that deſerved commendation. Inter primos 

noſtre nationis literas Latinas & Gracas, ſtyligue pu- 

ritatem cum eloquentie laude excaluit (36). Sturmius (36) Cambio, 

tells him in one of his Letters, that his Epiſtles were 261 fp. 

not only agreeable but elegant, and that there is ſuch 

a happy mixture of wit and gaiety of expreſſion in 

ſome parts of them, and of dignity in others, and 

ſuch an harmony in the arrangement of his words and 

ſentences, that he ſhould have imagined them to have 

been written with the greateſt accuracy, but that 

even his ex tempore compoſitions were extremely cor- 

rect. Literæ tuæ non ſolum ſuaves, verum etiam ele- 

gantes 2 3 tanta enim in illis eft flexibilitas werbo- 

rum, ad acutas comitatis, & ad graves Philoja- 

phie ſententias ; talis in collocando ordo, ut tum ſerip- 

tionis ſuavitatem admirer, tum etiam intelligam d ts 

accurate efſe compoſitas; niſi a te nibil proficiſcatur in- 

compoſitum, quantumwyis ſubito ſcriptum (37). 

likewiſe greatly admired for the purity and elegance pag. 30. 

of his ſtyle by ſeveral of the moſt eminent Writers 

at that time, who had a correſpondence with him by 

letters, and particularly of the famous Jerom Oſorius 

a Portugueze Biſhop. Peter Nannius Proteſſor at 

Louvain, Michael Toxites, Poet Laureat, and Jerom 

Wolfius. Buchanan pays him a great compliment 

with regard to his learning as well as integrity v1 

the following verſes, which he wrote upon his death : 

Afebamuz 


He was (.) qpul C 


(43) Buc 
Epigram, 


= 
\S 
— 
% 


(40) P 
and 12 
Upton' 
London 


(41) P 
Mr. U 
tion. 


1 2 


He wrote ſeveral pieces, which are greatly admired 1 z eſpecially his Latin Letters, 


which have all the beauty and elegance imaginable. 


Acbanum extintum patriæ Graizque Camænæ, 
Et Latiz werd cum pictate doſent. 
Principibus wvixit carus, 2 amicus, 
(48) Buchan» Re modica ; in mores dicere fama nequit (38). 
Epigram, lib. 2+ 
« His country's Muſes join with thoſe of Greece 
« And mighty Rome, to mourn the fate of Aſcham; 
« Dear to his Prince, and valued by his friends. 
« Content with humble views thro? life he paſo'd, 


„% While envy's ſelf ne'er dar'd to blaſt his fame.“ 


DLP] He wrote ſeveral pieces, which are greatly ad- 
mired.) We have mentioned above in note [D] his 
Texophiluxs. We ſhall proceed therefore to his other 
— which are as follow. The Schoolmaſter ; or a 
plain and perfet way of teaching children to under- 


fand, write, and ſpeak the Latin tongue, Sc. in two ffudy 


Books. London 1570 and 1589 in 4to. It was de- 
dicated by his widow to Sir William Cecil, Principal 
Secretary to the Queen. He mentions this Book to 
Sturmius in the firſt Letter of his firſt Book, and tells 
him, that as he could not leave his children a great 
fortune, he was defirous to furniſh them with a good 
education; and therefore was preparing them a School 
maſter of his own. Cum his meis filiis non illuſtrem 
fortuns ſplendorem promittere poſſum, aliquem cert 
doftrine cultum illis relinguere ipſe cufio. Paro igi- 
tur illis præceptorem, non illum ' foris ſumptuosd mer- 
cede conducendum, ſed rudi à me ſiylo ned pr deli- 
neatum, He then gives him an account of the Me- 
thod of his Book, and obſerves, that it was written 
in Engliſh for the greater advantage of the youth, for 
whoſe uſe it was deſigned ; and that he was not fo 
much an enemy to his own native an guage, as not to 
perceive that it was very capable of all the ornaments 
of ſtyle. Negue tamen ipſe ſum tam noſtræ lingue ini- 
micus, quin ſentiam illam omnium ornamentorum cum 
diftionis tum ſemtentiarum admodum eſe capacem. Mr. 
(39) Pag. 5. ed. Philips in the Introduction (39) to his Compendions Way 
London 1723. teacbing ancient and modern Languages remarks, that 
Coen Queen Elizabeth's Miniſters of State being 

very ſenſible of a deſect in the education of youth, 

our Author was deſired by the Treaſurer Sir Richard 

Sackville to draw up a ſcheme for that purpoſe, 

which was publiſhed after his death, and dedicated 

to Sir William Cecil, principal Secretary of State to 

the Queen. He obſerves likewiſe, that this Book 
contains ſome very good hints on that ſubjeR, if 

made uſe of in ſchools for writing a good Latin ſtyle ; 

and that the Reverend Mr. James Upton M. A. did 

good ſervice to Literature in publiſhing a new edition 

of it, with explanatory Notes at London 1711 in 8vo. 

In the Preface Mr. Aſcham has this remarkable paſ- 

(40) Pag. 11 ſage (40): Some men friendly of nature, but of ſmall 
and 12 of Mr. judgment in learning, do think I take too much pains 
7 — 3 edition, and ſpend too much time, in ſetting forth theſe childrens 
mm yr. affairs. But thoſe good men were never brought up in 
Socrates's ſchool ; who ſaith plainly, that nd man goeth 

about a more godly purpoſe, than he that is mindful o 

the good bringing up both of his own and other men's 

children. Therefore I truſt good and wiſe men will 

think well of this my doing ; and of others that think 

otherawiſe, I will think myſelf they are but men, to be 

| Tore for thei r folly, and pitied for their ignorance. 
(41) pag. 14 of He obſerves in his fr ff Book (41), that * ſome Wits, 
Mr. Upton's edi- * moderate enough by nature, be many times marred 
dun. by overmuch ſtudy, and uſe of ſome ſciences, name- 
ec ly Muſic, Arithmetick, and Geometry. Theſe 

« ſciences, as they ſharpen men's wits over much, ſo 

* they change men's manners over ſore, if they be 

not moderately mingled, and wiſely applied to ſome 

«« good uſe of life.” Mark, continues he, all mathe- 

matical heads, which be only and wholly bent to thoſe 

ſciences, how ſolitary they be themſelves, bow anapt 

to ſerve in the world. This is not only known by com- 

mon, experience, but uttered long before by <wiſe men's 

Judgment and ſentence. Galen ſaith, Much Muſick 

marreth men's manners; and Plato hath a notable 

place of the ſame thing in his Books de Repub. <uell 

marked alſo, and excellently tranſlated by Tully him- 

felf. Of this matter I wrote once more at large twenty 

years ago in my Book of Shooting. The paſſage in 


Vol. II. 


e died in a very pious and exem- 
plary 


his Toxophilus, which Mr. Aſcham refers to, is as fol- 
lows : Whatfoever ye judge, this I am ſure, that lutes, 
harps, 8 2 other inſtruments , 
every one, which flandet e and quick fingering, 
be condemned of Ariſtotle, as 2 to be 1 t 1 221 
uſed among them, which fludy for lrarning and virtue. 
. - - Much Muſick matreth men's manners, faith 


Galen. Although ſome men will ſay that it doth not 
fo, but rather recreateth and maketh quick à man's 


mind, yet methink by reaſon it doth, as honey doth to 


a man's flomach, which at the firſt receiveth it <vell, 
but afterward it maketh it unfit to abide any tron 
nouriſhing meat, or elſe any aubolſome ſharp and quick 
drink. And even ſo in a manner theſe inſtruments 
make a man's wit fo 4 and 1 fo tender and 
quaiſy, that they be lefi able to brook flrong and rough 
. Wits be not ſharpened, but rather dulled and 
made blunt with ſuch ſciuset foftneſi, even as good edges 
be blunted, which men wwhet upon foft chalk-flones. 
His Epiſtles were firſt publiſhed at London in the | 
year 1576 by Mr. Grant (42), and in 1578 and (42) See the 
1590, in 8vo. Mr. Wood and Biſhop Nicholſon (43) Preface of Mr. 
mention an Edition at London in 1577. There are © 8 ws oft 
two Editions at Hanaw in 160z and 1610, and Co- — Ny” 
lon. Allobrog. in 1611. But the moſt compleat and (43) F Hi 
correct Edition is that publiſhed at Oxford in 1703, i, Library, 
by Mr. William Elſtob in 8vo, which contains ſeve- Part 3. P. 243- 
ral Letters never before publiſhed. The firſt Book 16% . 
contains thoſe, which he wrote to John Sturmius Rec- 

tor of the Univerſity of Straſburg ; the ſecond thoſe 

Letters, which he wrote while he reſided at Cam- 

bridge; and the third thoſe, which he wrote durin 

his travels into Germany or after his return. To 

theſe are ſubjoined one Book of cotnmendatory - Let- 

ters and Petitions, and other pieces of that nature, 

which he wrote in the name of others to Princes and 

perſons of the higheſt rank; and another Book con- 

taining the Letters of Sturmius, Jerom Oforius, Dr. 

ohn Chriſtopherſon, Richard Brandiſbey, Michael 

oxites, John Sleidan, Peter Ramus, and other emi- 

nent men to Mr. Aſcham, Biſhop Nicholſon in his | 
Engliſh Hiſtorical Library (44) having obſerved the (44) Cl ſupra. 
great advantage and light, which Hiſtory receives 

from the epiſtolary remarks of men of ſenſe and bu- 

ſineſs, tells us, that he ſhall only mention one inſtance 

of the uſefulneſs of ſuch papers ; and can only point 

to a ſmall handful of theſe, the greateſt part of 

the ſtore being ſtill in private hands. 7, ſays he, 

the collection of thoſe Latin. Letters, that were compoſed 

by R. Aſcham, and chiefly upon account of their ele- 
gancy have had ſeveral Editions. The Author was 
ſometime an Inſtructor in the Latin tongue, and after- 

wards Latin Secretary to King Eduard the faxth, 

Quern ( Mary and Queen Elizabeth; and in this (5) J. S. Life 
letter flation was frequently employed to tranſlate ſeve- of & -1 Thomas 
ral Letters of the then Engh/þ Miniſters of State to * 


foreign Princes, Embaſſadors, and other great Men. 


In theſe we have all the fine variety of language, that 
is proper for the rendering of either a petition or com- 
plaint the moſt agreeable, and withal a deal of very 
choice hiftorical matter, that is hardly preſerved any 
where elſe. Together with the Author's own Letters, 
wwe have a good many that are directed to him, both 


from the moſt eminent foreigners of his time, ( ſuch as 


Sturmius, Sleidan, fc.) and the beſt Scholars, as well 
as the wiſeſt Stateſmen of his own country. And the(a) (a] E. Grant, 
Publiſher of theſe aſſures us, that he had the peruſal fin Jud Autboris, 
a vaſt number of others in the Engliſh tongue, which 
were highly valuable. His attendance on Sir Richard 
Moryſen, in bis German Embaſſy gave him an intimate 
acquaintance” with the affairs of that country ; and the 
extraordinary freedom and familiarity, with which the two 


fifter Queens treated him here at home, afforded him a 


perfect knowledge of the moſt ſecret myſteries of State in 

this Kingdom. So that were the reſt of his papers re- 

trieved, we could not perbaps bave a more pleaſing 

view of the main Arcana in thoſe reigns, than his 

writings would have given us. His Poems were printed 

at the end of his Epiſtles in ſeveral editions, but de- 

ſignedly omitted in that of Mr. Elſtob. Mr. Wood 

(47) mentions two other pieces of his writing, Viz. 47) F rn 
A Report and Diſcourſe of the affairs and ſtate of Ger. ons Ofs 


3 many, 


; C 


378 


(i) ldem, pag. 
29. 


(®) Se malle 


decem librarum 


death was univerſally lamented ; and 


millia in mare 


Prejeciſſe, quam 


amiſiſſe. Idem, 
Page BY» 


Coll 


plary manner [ 2], on the goth of December 1568, being fifty three 


was interred without any pomp the 4th of January following in St. Sepulchre's Church. 
His funeral Sermon was preached by Dr. Alexander Nowel Dean of St. Paul's (i). His 


years of a 


, and 


Queen Elizabeth is reported to have faid, that ſhe 
had rather have caſt ten thouſand pounds into the fea, than to have loſt her Aſcham (k). 
He had three ſons, Giles, Dudley, and Sturmius, the laſt of whom he named ſo out of 
regard to his friend John Sturmius (7). Giles, his eldeft ſon, was entered as a ſcholar in (% R. aun, 
Jum Aſchamum Weſtminſter School under Mr. Grant, who had a great 

ed him highly to Queen Elizabeth. He was afterwards elected a Fellow of St. John's 
at Cambridge by the intereft of the Lord Treaſurer Burghley, .and was famous, 


ard for him, and recommend- 


as well as his father, for his excellent talent in writing Latin Letters (m). 


many, and the Emperor Charles his Court during certain 
years while he was there, printed in 4to. And 
gia contra Miſſam & ejus præſtigiat, &c. i. e. An 
«« Apology againſt the Maſs and the Impoſture of it,” 
printed about the year 1577 in 8vo. 
J He died in a very pious and exemplary manner .] 
As his life had been conducted with the utmoſt regu- 
larity, without offence to any perſon, he received the 
approaches of death with the greateſt calmneſs and 
reſolution. He had been many years before ſubject to 
frequent fevers, which broke his conſtitution ; but in 
the latter part of his life he had been ſeized with an 
hectic, which left a weakneſs upon him, that was 
reatly encreaſed by a cold, which he took in ſpend- 
ing ſeveral whole nights in the compoſition of a Poem, 
which he deſigned to addreſs to the Queen upon the 
occaſion of the new year, and in writing of Letters. 


{a) nene 

a Phlian : Drog. 
Laert. de Vit. 
Philoſoph. lib. 

2. in Menede- 
mo circa initi- 
um, page 153. 
edit. Amfſtelod. 
ann. 1692. 


ASCLEPIADES, a native of Phlia (a 


(d). 


This caſt him into a fatal ſickneſs the 23d of De- 
cember 1568. He was viſited by Dr. Alexander 
Nowel Dean of St. Paul's, whoſe diſcourſe gave him 
the higheſt ſatisfaction. But his diſtemper encreaſed 
ſo violently, that all methods were taken in vain to 
procure him ſleep. He recommended to his wife the 
care and education of his children in the moſt pathe- 
tic manner, and waited calmly for his diffolution. 
Dr. Nowel, who had been very intimate with him, 
and who attended him all his fickneſs, declared, that 
he never ſaw or heard of any man, who had led a 
more exemplary life, or died with more Chriſtian for- 
titude and piety. Valde illud mihi laudabile widetur, 
quod de eo idem vir ſanctiſimus Alexander Nowellus 
commemorat, ſe nunquam widiſſe aut audiviſſe ullum 
hominem aut honeſtius vixiſſe aut exſpiraſſe Chriftia- 
Aus (48). T. 


in Peloponneſus, holds a conſiderable rank 
among the antient Philoſophers. He was a ſcholar of Stilpo (b), and he engaged Me- 
nedemus to frequent the ſame ſchool, and contracted fo intimate a friendſhip with him (c), 
that it might be compared with that of Oreſtes and Pylades [ A]. 
died under Stilpo at Megara they went to Elis, and converſed with the difciples of Phædo %) tam 


They were both very poor, and obliged to ſupport themſelves by their labour [B]. 253: hum. 126. 
However they applied themſelves to ſtudy, 


After t 


in order to become great Philoſophers, 


Epi. Fam. 


lib, I. Epiſt. 7, 


Pag+ 60. edit. 
Oxon, 1703, 
(m) Vide B.. 


fat. Editoris, 


ed. Oxon. 1703. 


(48) Grant, p. 
28. 


(6) Diog. Laert, 


lib. 2. pag 153. 


ſe) Idem, ime. 
hey had ſtu- Pas. 159. num. 


Menedemus was younger than his friend (e), but they did not regard the difference of (.) Idem, pug, 
their ages, when they were reſolved to marry. Their deſign was to live and keep houſe '5% ] 
together, even after they were married. They thought it neceſſary therefore to chooſe 
their wives with ſo much care, that they might promiſe themſelves domeſtick concord, 
and they believed that they had found their wiſh in a family in which was a mother and 


daughter, both of whom were in a ftate fit for marriage. 


Menedemus married the mo- 


ther and Aſclepiades the daughter (F). The latter dying, Menedemus reſigned his wife (/) lem. 
to her friend, and married a rich young Lady, but he deſired that the whole management 


of the houſe ſhould continue in the hands of Aſclepiades's wife. 


It was not at all diffi- 


cult for him to find a good match, for he had the chief authority in the city where he 


(i) Tue To 
Meiyid neo S 


pry aw. Diog. 
Laert. lib. 2. 
num. 138. 


[4] It might be compared to that of Oreſtes and 
Pylades] Diogenes Laertius's words are as follow: 
®Þ;A0 Tt i n νν (Mwidyue;) w; d tx Y Tpog ANA 
4 7) Diog. 2 rico. TUWNVIeG, wow 76 0\aPipsr n; Hvacds S. eg 064 (1). 
* num 137, i. e. “ He maintained his friendſhips with the moſt 
** ſacred and inviolable fidelity, as is evident from 
*© his intimacy with Aſclepiades, which was ſo remark - 
able, that it was not inferior to the affection of Py- 
** lades.” The Author tells us afterwards, that this 
Archepolis offering them a large ſum of money, his 
bounty was of no uſe to them, for there aroſe be- 
tween them a laudable diſpute, who ſhould receive it 
laſt, and not being able to determine it, neither of 

them accepted of Archepolis's offer. | 
LB] They avere obliged to ſupport themſelves by their 
tabour.) They were employed in aſſiſting a maſon, 
(2) 1 believe this Aſclepiades not having ſo ſtrong a ſenſe of ſhame as 
is not to be un- Menedemus, did not regard being ſeen naked (2), 
— rf wr carrying the mortar to the top of the houſe. But 
_ 3 Menedemus went and hid himſelf, whenever he ſaw 
that he ripped any Perſon coming (3). Athenæus, who does not 
himſelf, as la- mention this fact, relates another ſtory ſtill more re- 
bourers do in hot markable. The Areopagites, ſays he (4), ſummoned be- 
3 laert. Here them Menedemus and Aſclepiades, tabo young men, 
180 Ar 5 1. who fludicd Philoſophy, and were very poor, and aſked 
(4) Athen. lib. 4. them theſe queſtions ; . How came you ta be þo at? Nou 


cap. 19. p. 168. Hare nothing to live upon; you ſpend all the day with- 


lived (g), which was Eretria, where he was born. 

He lived in an exceeding frugal manner amidſt the affluence of his friend's houſe (i), 

dx tu u and he bore with great ſerenity the misfortune of loſing his ſight 8 J. 
that his death did not extinguiſh Menedemus's friendſhip for him [D]. 


We are aſſured, 
As J have obſerved 
that 


«© out working, and you do nothing but hear the Philoſo- 
4 phers.” Send for ſuch a Miller, replied one of the 
two Students. Upon which the Miller being brought, 
he declared, that they both came ever night to his 
mill, and worked in grinding wheat, by which they 
gained two drachmas. The Areopagus admiring this 
conduct of them, did them the honour to give them 
two hundred drachmas. They would certainly have 
been puniſhed, if they had not ſhewn how they main- 
tained themſelves. | 
LC] He bore with great N the misfortune 0 
loſing his fight.) I do not doubt but that theſe words 
of Cicero relate to our Aſclepiades. Aſclepiadem fe- 
runt non ignobilem, nec inexercitum Nhilgſophum, quum 
quidam quæreret quid ei cæcitas attuliſſet, e ut 
puero uno effet comitatior (5). *© The loſs © 


Aſclepiades died there very old (þ). (g) Idem. 
(5) Idem, p. 138. 


my (5) Cicero Tuſca- 


« eyes, ſays our Philoſopher, procures me this advan- lan. Nals, 


tage, that I never walk alone; I have a boy more 
* than uſual to attend me.” 
[D] Death did not extinguiſh Menedemus's friend/bip 


for him.) Being informed that his ſervants had ſhut 


the door againſt the favourite of Aſclepiades, he or- 
dered that he ſhould be admitted: for Hu, ſays be, 
that Aſclepiades, tho' he is in his grave, opens my door to 
him. Ori Aoxaunady avrg e xura yi d Ta Hahns 
&viyu (6). This favourite of Aſclepiades came in or- 
der to dine with Menedemus. 


lib. 5. circa fits 


fol. 278. C. 


(6) Diog. Laert- 
lib, a. Page 138 


fe) Trabi 
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— ” 
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do Agri, 
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(2) Idem 
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(3) Cel 
Medicin. 
cap. 6. 


(4) In . 
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that he was a ſcholar of Stilpo, it is not neceſſary that I ſhould remark that he flouriſhed 
a little after the death of Alexander the Great. He had a ſon who behaved very ill, 
and whom Menedemus turned out of his houſe, without condeſcending to ſpeak a word 


to him. This affected the young Debauchee ſo much, that he reformed (K). 


(*) Plutarch. d: 


ASCLEPIADES, a native of Pruſa in Bithynia, was one of the moſt celebrated Phy- , Advice. 


ſicians among the Antients. He was contemporary with Mithridates, as appears by his 


Amici, p. 58. 


refuſing to go to his court, whither he was invited by magnificent promiſes (a). He (e) Spreris la- 

only ſent his remedies in writing (D. He was the head of a new Sect (c), and he diſ- % Pplcrat 

covered a method of making uſe of wine in the cure of the ſick (d). The ule of this 4 regis. Plin. 
0% Trabebat and that of cold water, which he allowed them (e), procured him a great reputation (/). 65 Hos, i. 


gterea mentes 


kei mirabili, Having cured a perſon, whoſe funeral was juſt preparing [A], he gained a prodigious 25: cap. 2. 
— 2 character; but the wager which he laid againſt Fortune, made him talked of with ſtill +4 5p 858 


% agris, 


que tempeſirv? greater admiration [BJ. He engaged that he would never be conſidered as a Phyſician, (d) . ibid. 


dam. Plin. lib. 


26. cap. 3. pag- very old. It was at Rome that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He came thither in order to 
teach Rhetoric (g), but not finding this employment to be gainful enough, he applied 


Hraken from 


 wmaquan fizi- if he ſhould ever fall ſick; and he won the wager, for he died by a fall when he was pag. 44. 


444. 


bar n. 26. cap. himſelf to Phyſick; and as he did not know the medicines which were then in uſe, he 
3- Fag. 444» reſolved to condemn them, and invent new ones. He confined himſelf to thoſe inventions, 


(z) Idem, ibid. 


[Having cured a perſon <vhoſe funeral was juſt 
preparing.) Here is what Pliny tells us: Summa au- 
tem ( fama eft) Aſclepiadi Prufienſt . . . . relato e funere 

(1) Plin. lib. 7. bomine & ſervato (1). He obſerves in another place, 
cap. 37. fag · 58, that this kind of reſtoration from the dead was ne- 
59+ ceſſary in order to eſtabliſh the reformation, which 
was introduced into Phyſic, and that it is reaſonable to 

imagine that ſo great an innovation was not made with- 

out conſiderable motives. Magna auctoritate, nec mi- 

nore fumd, cum occurriſſet ignoto funeri relato homine 

ab rogo atque fervato, ne quis levibus momentis tantam 

(2) Idem, lib. 26. conver/ionem factam _— (2). Celſus only men- 
cap» 3. p. 445+ tions occaſionally this ſurpriſing cure of his. In vi. 
cino ſepe guædam note pofite non bonos ſed imperitos Me- 

 dlicos decipiunt ; quod Aſclepiades ſciens funeri obwius in- 

(3) celſus, de clamavit eum viwere qui efferebatur (3). i. e. Some 
Medicind, lib. 2.“ ſymptoms are frequently fo alike, that they deceive 
ap. 6. page 57+ © the unſkilful, tho' not the judicious Phyſician. This 
« being underſtood by Aſclepiades, when he met a 

* man carried out to his funeral, he cried -out, that 

1% he was alive.” But Apuleius knew all the circum- 

ſtances of this ſtory, without forgetting, that the 

heirs were not well pleaſed, that Aſclepiades ſhould af- 

firm, that the man was not dead. Aſclepiades ille, ſays 

(4) In Fhridis, he (4), inter precipuos medicorum, Z unum Hippocratem 
pag- 362. excipias, cæteris princeps, primus etiam vino opitulari 
is reperit; ſed danda ſcilicet in —_— cuſus rei 

p e wack probe callebat ; ut qui diligentiſſim? ani- 

madverteret venarum pulſus incognitos vel preclaros. Is 
igitur cum forte in civitatem ſeſe reciperet, & rure ſuo 
1 rediret, aſpexit in pomariis civitatis funus 
ingens locatum, plurimos homines ingenti multitudine, F 14 
exequias venerant circumſtare, omnes triſtiſimos & obſo- 
letiſfimos veſtitu. Proprius acceſſit, ut etiam incognoſ- 
ceret, more humano ingenii, quiſnam eſſet, quoniam per- 
contanti nemo reſponderat. At vero ipſe aliquid in ill 
ex arte deprehenderat. Certe quidem jacenti homini ac 
prope depoſito fatum abſtulit. Jam miſeri illius membra 
omnia aromatis perfperſe, jam os ipſius unguine odoro de- 
libutum, jam eum pollinftum, jam ſcene paratum, con- 
templatus eum diligentiſſime quibuſdam fignis animadver- 
tit ; etiam atque etiam pertrattavit corpus hominis, & 
irvenit in illo witam latentem. Confeſtim exclamavit, 
vivere hominem ; procul ergo faces abigerent, procul ig- 
nes amolirentur, rogum demolirenter, cænam feralem a 
tumulo ad menſam referrent. Murmur interea exortum, 
partim medico credendum dicere ; partim etiam irridere 
medicinam. Poſtremi propinquis etiam hominibus invitis, 
ne jam ipſi bæreditatem habebant, an quod adbuc 

li fidem non habebant, ægrè tamen ac difficulter Aſcle- 
piades impetravit brevem mortuo dilationem. Atque ita 
veſpillonum manibus extortum, wvelut ab inftris, poſthi- 
minio domum retulit, confeſtimgue ſpiritum recreavit, 
confeſtimque animam in corporis latibulis deliteſeentem 
quibuſdam medicamentis provecavit. 1. e. Aſclepiades, 
% one of the chief of the Phyſicians, and the great- 
«© eſt man in that art except Hippocrates, firſt pre- 
« ſcribed the uſe of wine to ſick perſons, by giving 
it at the proper ſeaſons; for he made very accu- 
% rate obſervations upon that ſubject, and carefully 
«« remarked the good and bad pulſes of the veins. 
This Phyſician happening to come into the city from 


which 


* his country houſe, ſaw a great funeral in the or- 
* chards of the city, and a great number of men, 
who attended it, ſtanding round, all of them very 
% ſorrowful, and in a mourning dreſs. Aſclepiades 
«© went near out of the curioſity common to mankind, 
to ſee who the perſon was, whoſe funeral was pre- 
*« pared, becauſe nobody gave him any anſwer, when 
* he enquired. But he ſoon diſcovered ſomething re- 
% markable in him by his art; and it is certain, 
that he reſcued from death the man, who was go- 
ing to be interred. All the limbs of the unhappy 
«« perſon were already covered with ſpices ; his mouth 
was already anointed with ſweet unguents ; and 
*« every thing was p for the funeral, when our 
* Phyſician upon a careful view and examination of 
* his body, Gund the remains of life in it. He im- 
«« mediately cried out, that the man was alive; that 
they ſhould remove the fire, and the funeral pile, 
* and carry the ſupper from the tomb to the table. 
* In the mean while a murmur aroſe, of the 
company inſiſting that the Phyſician ought to be re- 
* garded, others ridiculing the art of Phyſic. The 
«« relations were likewiſe unwilling to hear Aſclepia- 
«« des, either. becauſe they wanted the eſtate, or be- 
<« cauſe they did not credit him; but at laſt with great 
« difficulty he gained a ſhort reſpite for the dead 
% man. And thus he him to be con- 
% veyed from the hands of the Undertaker's ſer- 
« vants, and as it were from death itſelf, and imme- 
*« diately recovered his ſpirits, and by the JE 
of certain medicines reſtored life, which lay before 


. © concealed in the ſecret receſſes of the body.” The 


ſtory of the woman, who was twice buried, may be 
by pertinently introduced here. She was recovered 
without the uſe of Phyſic ; but her husband was not 
very well pleaſed with it. The ſtory is as follows. 
In a village in Poitou a woman was ſick of a very 
dangerous diſtem per, and at laſt fell into a l ; 
*« ſo that her husband, and thoſe who were about her, 
thought her dead. They wrapped her up only with 
* a linnen-cloth, according to the cuſtom of the poor 
4 poopie in that country, and catried her out to be 
„buried. As they were going to the chureh, the 
% man, who carried her, walked fo near an hedge, 
that the thorns pricked her, and ſhe was awakened 
6 from her Le . Fourteen years after ſhe died 
again, or at leaſt was thought to do ſo. As ſhe 
«« was carried out to be buried, and the beaters came 
* near the hedge, her husband cried out twice or 
« thrice, Don't go near the hedge (5). 4 

[B] The wager which be laid againſt Fortune, made of che flit edit- 


him talf*d of with ftill greater admiration. ] I believe on in Holland, | 


that the moſt extravagant now would hardly 
venture upon ſuch wagers ; eſpecially if they were 
required to a ſum of money. However that 
be, I am periuaded, that the reader will be pleaſed 
to ſee the following paſſage of Pliny : Summa autem 
Aſclepiadi Prufienſi ( fama eft ) . . . maxime ſponfione 
acta cum fortund, ne medicus crederetur, fi unquam 
invalidus ullo modo fuiſſet ipſe ; & widtor ſupremd in 


ſenectd lapſu ſcalarum exanimatus eft (6). 1. e. Aﬀ- (6) Plin. lib. 7. 


„ clepiades of Pruſa was very famous . . . . eſpecially . 37. Pa: 58, 
3 „after“ 
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which were eaſy, and which every perſon might make uſe of without the affiltance of a 


Phyſician. 


This made them recerved with pleaſure ; every body had recourſe to him, 
and conſidered him as a perſon ſent from heaven [C]. 


Among the circumſtances which 


were favourable to him in raifing, him a reputation, we mutt not omit the abſurd credu- 
lity which prevailed at that time with regard to the magical virtues of certain herbs ; for 
it being eaſy to ſhew that the greateſt part of theſe virtues were chimerical, it was no dif- 
ficult matter for Aſclepiades to deftroy all the credit of the antient medicines [D]. He 
did not think that the ſoul was diſtinct from matter (þ), He wrote ſeveral books, which 


are all loſt. Pliny, Celfus, and Galen 
who became very famous (i). 


not bear that ſuch a man who had ſtudied Phyſick only with a view to get money, ſhould 


« after he had laid a wager with Fortune, that he 
« would not be confidered as a Phyſician, if ever he 
«© was in any manner ſick br indifpoſed ; and he gain- 
Jed his point, for he was killed by a fall down 
« ſtairs, when he was very old.“ This raſhneſs of 
our Phyfcian was extremely ſurprizing; but his good 
fortune in not being contradicted by the event appears 
to me ſtill more remarkable. I obſerve that in ſome 
things he had much of the Quack. He allowed the 
uſe of wine in ſome diſtempers. and he Voaſted ſo 
highly of his medicine, that he affirmed the nog 
of the Gods themſelves was ſcarce equal to that of 
wine. Aſclepiades utilitatem wini aquari vix Drorum 
pbtentia pronunciagvit (7). 
[C] Every body had recourſe to him, and confidered 
im as a perſon ſent from heaven.) We ſhall ſee in 
the Wllowing paſſage of Pliny a repreſentation of the 
aſcendant, which ſome Phyſicians ſtill aſſume. Tor- 
remi ac meditata quotidie oratione blandiens omnia (re- 
media) abdicavit ; totamgue medicinam ad cauſam re- 
wocando conjefture fecit, quinque res maxime communi- 
um auxiliorum profeſſus abſtinentiam cibi, alias vini, 
fricationem corporis, ambulationem, geſtatithes 3 que cum 
anufquiſe ue ſemetipſum ſibi praftare poſſe intelligeret, 
facades cunctis ut efſent vera que facillima erunt, 
univerſum prope humanum genus circumegit in ſe non 


alis mode, quam fi cath emiſſus adveniſſet (8). i. e. 
“He * a ple with his copious and pre- 


e pared diſcourſes, and rejected all medicines ; and 
« reducing the whole art of Phyſick to the teſt of 
*« zeaſon, he proved it to be founded upon conjecture. 
% He declared that there were five methods of reliev- 
„ing the human body, abſtinence from meat, and 
* at other times from wine, friction of the body, 
& walking, and exerciſes of it by geſtation. Eve- 
« ry perſon finding that theſe methods could be rea- 
„ dily practiſed by themſelves, and inclining to be- 
« leve thoſe things true, which were moſt eaſy, he 
« drew upon him the of almoſt all mankind, 
« as if he had been ſent from heaven.” - 
[D] The greateſt part of vt virtues being chime- 
rical, it was eafy for Aſclepiades to deftray all the cre- 
dit of the ancient medicines 1 It is the 3 per- 
ty of mankind never to keep the medium. you 
do not tell them that there is an infinite number of 
falſhoods mixed with real facts, they will believe every 
thing. If you undeceive them by ſhewing them evi- 
dently how they have been impoſed upon in ſome 
caſes, they will dou of every thing. By this means 
the impertinence of theſe medicines, which were cal- 
led magical, aſſiſted Aſclepiades in deſtroying the cre- 
dit even of thoſe things, which were well grounded. 
Pliny in the following paſſage will repreſent to us in 
an, admirable manner this inclination to extremes, 
which is obſervable in the human mind. 5 om- 
nia, ſays he (9), adjuvere eum (Aſclepiadem) magice 
vanitates in tantum evetla, ut abrogare herbis fidem 
cun#is poſſent. AEthiopide berbã amines ac lagna fic- 
cari conjeddu, tattu clauſa omnia aperiri Achamenide 
conjetla in aciem hoſtium, trepidare agmina, at terga 
wertere. Latacen dari ſolitam à Per ſarum rege legatis, 
ut guocungque veniſſen omnium rerum copia abundarent, 
ac. multa fimilia. Fer iſle fuere, cum Cimbri 
Teutoneſque terribili rte ulularent, aut cum Lucullus 
tot reges Ma gorum paucis legionibus ſternexet ® Curve 


. . Remani duces primam ſemper in bellis eommerciorum 


berbæ felicitate poterat ® Non ſatius fuit 
Scihianem Carthagints furtas herba patefacere, quam 


habuere curam ? Cur herd Ceſarts miles ad Pharſa- 
liam famem ſenſit, fi abundantia omnis contingere unius 
« milianum 


machinis clauſtra per tot annos quatete? Siccentur bo- 


preſcribe 


te ſome of them. He had divers ſcholars, 
Pliny's dehcacy ſeems to me carried too far, when he could (0 See thei 


names in the 
46th Letter of 
Reinefins tos Rus 


Pertut, pag. 305, 


die tbiopide Pontinæ paludes, tantumque agri fubur- 
bane reddatur Italic. Nam que apud eundem Demo- 
critum invenilur compoſitio mellicamenti, quo pulthri bo- 
nique & fortunati gignantur liberi, ai ungquam Per- 
farum regi tales dedit ® Mirum efſet projects, bucuſque 
provetam credalitatem antiqumrins, ſalnberrimis brtem 
initiis, fi in ulla re modum humana ingenia noviſſent, 
atque non hanc ipſam medicinam ab Aſclepiade repertam, 
ſuo loco probaturi efſemus evetam ultra Mages etian. 
Sed hac eft omni in re animarim conditio, ut a he- 
ceſſariis or ſu primo cuna perwenerini ad nimitm. 1. e. 
Beſides all theſe things he was aſſiſted by the pre- 
tended magical virtues of herbs, which were car- 
ried to ſo great an exceſs, that they gave him ſuf- 
ficient grounds to deſtroy all regard to plants. It 
- had been aſſerted that the plant Athiops being 
thrown into rivers and lakes would dry them up, and 
that the touch of it would open every thing that was 
« ſhut. That the Achæmenis being thrown into 
«© the enemy's army, would ſtrike ſuch a terror upon 
«© them as would oblige them to fly. That the 1 
e tace uſed to be given by the King of Perſia to his 
« Embaſſadors, that wherever they came, they might 
have a plenty of all things ; with many other flo 
6e ries of that kind. Where were theſe plants, when 
e the Cimbrians and Teutones raiſed the dreadful din 
« of war; or when Lucullus deſtroyed fo many 
% Kings of the Magi with a few legions ? Or why 
©« have the Roman Bab in their wars taken care 
at firſt of procuring TP from the people about 
« them? did Czfar's ſoldiers ſuffer hunger in 
« Pharſalia, if a plenty of all things could have been 
on den by means of a ſingle herb? Would it not 
ve been more proper for Emilianus Scipio to 
have opened the gates of Carthage with a plant, 
than to have taken the pains of employing his 
engines againſt it for ſo many years ? Let the 
« Pontine Marſhes be now dried up by the /Ethi- 
<< ops, and fo gteat a portion of land be reſtored to 
Italy ? And with regard to the compoſition of the 
medicine mentioned by the Tame Democritus, in 
* order to get beautiful, and good, and fortunate 
children, did it ever procure this advantage to any 
one of the Kings of Perſia ? It would really appear 
% ſurprizing, that the credulity of the ancients, wick 
« aroſe from a reaſonable ſoundation at firſt, ſhould 
„ be carried ſo far, if the mind of man knew 
% how to obſerve a proper medium in any thing, 
* and if we could not ſhew, as we ſhall do in its pro- 
e per place, that even this ſcheme of Phyſic found 
out by Aſclepiades, was carried to an extravagance 
* greater than that of the Magi. But ſuch is the 
turn bf the human mind in all points, that every 
thing, tho at firſt founded only upon what was ne- 
« ceſlary and reaſonable, afterwards degenerates into 
« exceſs.” Father Hardouin refers this to that paſ- 
„wherein Pliny ſhews the authority, which {ome 
Phyſicians had gained, tho' they rejected each other's 
medicines. Hinc i/lz, ſays he (10), circa ægros miſe- 
re ſententiarum concertationes, nullo idem cen ſente, ut 
wideatur acceſſio alterius. Hinc illa infelicis monumenti 
inſcriptio turba ſe medicorum periiſſe. Mutuatur ars 
quotidie toties interpolis, & ingeniorum Grecie flatu 
gf Palamgue eft ut guiſque inter iſtes loguends 
polleat, . imperatorem lic vitæ neftira neciſque  fiexi. 
1. e. Hence arife thoſe wretched differences in judg- 
ment concerning the ſick, no Phyſician being of 
„the fame opinion with another, leſt he ſhould ſeem 
* to be a mere ſecond to him, This was the oc- 
e caſion of that inſcription upon the tomb of an un- 
« happy man, who complains, that he periſhed by 
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reſcribe laws of ſuch importance to mankind [E]. Suidas, wWho has "confounded oiif 
Phyician with one Aſclepiades of Myrlea a Grammarian, has been cenſured by Moreri, 
agreeably to the obſervations of Voſſius. This is the reaſon why I do not ſpeak of him, 
and only direct my reader to the proper Authors for his ſatisfaction. I ſhall only re- 
mark the errors of ſome other Authors [F]. Thoſe of Moreri are not conſider- 


e mean: of tov many Phyſicians. The art changes 
« perpetually, and is thrown' into a new form, and 
„ we are determined by the capricious humour of the 
« Greeks. And it is very evident, that in proportion 


« as any man among them has the faculty of ſpeak - 


« ing fluently, he immediately becomes the arbiter 
« of our life and death.” 

[E] Pliny. . . . could not bear, that a man, who 
had ftudied Phyſick only with a wiew to get money, 
ſhould preſeribe laws of ſuch importance to mankind.] 
His words are very remarkable: I folum poſſumus in- 
dignari, unum hominem & leviſſima gente, ſine opibus 
2 orſum, vectigalis ſui causa, repente leges ſalutis 

humano generi dedifſe, quas tamen poſtea abrogavere 
(11) Idem, lib. multi (11). 1. e. We can only expreſs an indigna- 
26, cap. 3· Pag · tion at this, that a ſingle man, of a nation noto- 
445" 6 rious for its great levity, who began without any 
«« fortune, merely for the ſake of his profit, ſhould 
« give laws to mankind for their health, which 

«« were afterwards rejected by many perſons.” 
IF] 1 all remark the errors of fome . . Authors. ] 
Meurſius has been cenſured for imagining, that As- 
clepiades of Myrlea, and Aſclepiades of Nice, were 
two perſons. Male Meurſius hunc Myrleanum & Ni- 
{12) Jonſius, de cenum tanguam duos diſtinctos recenſet (12). Jonſius 
Seript. Hift. Phi- afferts, that this is an error, and that it was the ſame 
bf. fag 167- Aſclepiades, who was born at Myrlea, and was ori- 
ginally from Nice, and was ſurnamed Myrleanus and 
Nicenus indifferently. Pinedo laboured under the ſame 
(13) Pinedo, in miſtake as Meurſius (13). In the Index of the Au- 
Stephan. Byzai- thors quoted by Athenæus, the following words in the 
9 10th Book are underſtood of Aſclepiades of Myrlea, 
110 Athen. lib. has tranſlated them thus: Aſclepiades libro de iis, quo- 
10. page 456 rum nomine editæ ſunt tragediz: i. e. Aſclepiades 
in his Treatiſe concerning thoſe, under whoſe name 
“ 'Tragedies have been publiſhed.” Caſaubon criti- 
cizes upon this, and ſhews that the title of this work 
was not of the maſculine gender Tpxy99% wwe, but of 
the neuter Tpzy@d9% ww ; and that Plutarch has quoted 
(15) Caſaub. in it in that manner (15). He does not tell us where 
Alben. p. 769+ this quotation is to be found. I ſhall therefore in or- 
der to ſupply that deſect obſerve, that it is in the Life 
of Iſocrates, as will be ſhewn immediately. Caſau- 
bon might have added, that the ſame Treatiſe of Aſ- 
clepiades is quoted in the neuter gender by Stephanus 
Byzantinus and Photius. The reader will ſee this 
immediately. That Critick thought, that Aſclepiades 
explained in that work the actions, which ſerved for 
ſubjects to the tragic Poets. I am not in the leaſt 
doubt concerning this, or Dalechamp's error. 'The 
Latin Tranſlator of Plutarch has blundered in the 
ſame title; for he has rendered theſe words of Plutarch, 
Arx, 6 ra Trxyuds wan cvyſps , by Aſcle- 
16) Plutarch. piades tragedie ſeriptor (16). i. e. Aſclepiades 
10 Vita Tſucrat- e the Writer of Tragedy.” This ſhews evidently 
fg. 837-G- without copying the reſt of this verſion (17), that he 


179) 1 , - : 
8 took Aſclepiades for a tragic Writer. Andrew Schot- 


he took Tragæ- tus has done the ſame thing in his tranflation of Pho- 


die Scripter not tius. Photius, um. CCLX. p. 1456, ſays this; Ar- 
= perſon who A, 3s 7% Tpayud) wits curypataro (18), that 
ing Tragtdy, bis is, according to Andrew Schottus, A/clepiades, qui 
for a Poet who #ragedias ſcripſit; 1. e. Aſclepiades, who wrote 
wrote Tragedies ©* 'Tragedies.” This is a miſtake ; for Aſclepiades, 
himſelf, who is mentioned here, is not repreſented as an Au- 
2. thor in that kind of writing. We may obſerve by 
5 the by, that he was a ſcholar of Iſocrates; as we 
may conclude ſrom the time when he lived. Pinedo 
underſtood much better than the 'Franſlator of Plutarch 
the ſenſe of the word Tpzy@I wn ; for in tranſlating 
this paſſage in Greek, Arm,, o 77 ahb 
(19) Steph. By. potres pe arg © # yea (19), has rendered it thus: 
2 verb Aſelepiades, qui de rebus in Tragedid decantatis ſex 
1 885 libros ſeripſit. i. e. © Aiclepiades, who wrote ſix 
*« Books concerning the ſubjects celebrated in Frage- 
« dy.” Theſe Greek words are extracted from a 
paſſage in which Stephanus Byzantinus tells us, that 
Aſclepiades, who wrote theſe {ix Books, was of Tra- 


Vol. II. 


"Aowanzicdy; ir roig Tpayulewirs, (14). Dalechamp 


V. | able [G]. 


gilus 4 town in Thrace. I wiſh that Caſaubon had 
cenſured Dalechamp, who imagined that Athenzus 
quotes Aſclepiades of Myrlea in the paſſage, which 
we have given above. Geſner has committed the ſame 
error (20). Stephanus Byzantinus would have fur- (20) Ceſner . 
niſhed him with a juſtification of that cenſure. The #:b/izth. fol. 97. 
reader will find two groſs miſtakes in Pinedo. He ſays, 
I: that Aſclepiades of Myrlea, the ſcholar of Apollonius, 
was a Grammarian, who taught at Rome under Pom- 
pey the Great, and lived at Alexandria while he was 
young, under Ptolemy IV: II. he leaves us to gueſs 
whether it was the ſame Aſclepiades, who taught 8 
Grammar in Turditania, a Province of Spain (21). C) Pinedo in 
I obſerve upon the firſt article, that a man, who _ = - 112 
ſhould have lived under Ptolemy IV, and taught at EINE! 
Rome in the time of Pompey the Great, would have 
been a prodigy ; fince between the laſt year of this 
Ptolemy, and the death of Mithridates, who was de- 
feated by Pompey, there was no leſs than 140 years. 
With regard to the ſecond article I ſhall only ſay, 
that Strabo aſſerts expreſly, that Aſclepiades of Myr- 
lea taught Grammar in Turditania (22). Pinedo (.) Strabo, 1b. 
had remark'd this in another place (23). How comes 7230 er 
it then, that he has made a Problem of it ? Stephan, Byzan= 
Let us briefly examine a remark of Father Har- in. pag. 479+ 
douin. He tells us, that Aſclepiades of Pruſa was a 
friend of Cicero, and he proves it by a paſlage from 
the firſt Book de Oratore. He quotes but a little part 
of it (24) ; but the whole paſſage is as follows: Ne- (24) Elquens 
que wer Aſclepiades is, quo nos medico amicoqus uſt Medicus dicitur 
fumus, tum quum eloguentis wincebat ceteros medica, (er * * 
in eo ipſo quod ornate dicebat, medicinæ facultate utebatur, ,,; ſe 2 
non elogquentiæ (25). 1. e. And neither did Aſcle- & amico uſum 
* piades, who was my friend and Phyſician, when «/*g/vriatur i. e. 
„he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to the reſt of the Phy- , e called an 
« ſicians in eloquence, by the elegance of his dif- .. Alen by 4 
* courſe make uſe of the faculty of Phyſic, and not « cero, lib. 1. 
* of Eloquence.” We muſt obſerve, that it is not © 0rt. p. 283. 
Cicero, who ſays this, but the Orator Craſſus; ſo * who _ us 
that Aſclepiades was the friend and Phyſician of , dn h En 
Craſſus, and not of Cicero, It is likewiſe to « his Phyſician 
remark, that Cicero ſuppoſes, that Craſſus ſpoke thus „ and Friend. 
in the year 662 of Rome (26) ; and that he ſpeaks Harduin. Ia In- 
of Aſclepiades as a perſon, who was not then living. © An 
This farniſhes us with an objection againſt Pliny, (25) Jb. 1. fl. 
who tells us, that Aſclepiades not making any advan- 61. C. 
tage by the proſeſſion of Eloquence, — his thoughts (26) Jide Fabri- 
towards Phyſic in the time of Pompey (27). It is g #7 ire 
certain, that in the year 662 Pompey was but very N 1 
young. See the following note, num. IV. (27) Plinius, lib. 
Jonſius ſuppoſes, that there were two Aſclepiades's 26. cap. 3+ 
of Myrlea ; that the former was the Scholar of Apol- 
lonius the Grammarian, and Author of a Book inti- 
tled Þ;Aoot wy BAU Meda ria, Philoſophorum Libro- 
rum Emendationes (28) ; i. e. Corrections of the (28) Jonſius, 4: 
% Books of the Philoſophers ;” and that the ſecond . Hy. 6 
wrote ſeveral Books concerning Grammar and the r. 
Grammarians (29). I do not ſee upon what grounds (20) Idem, ibid. 
he makes this diſtinction. His beſt proof would be pag. 295+ 
to ſay, that Aſclepiades of Myrlea confuted in his 
Grammar an opinion of Dionyſius of Thrace. I. 
iflo opere Diomſii Thracis de Partibus Grammatice 
ſententiam refellit, teſte Sexto Empirico (30). This (30) Idem, ibid. 
Dionyſius, according to Suidas, taught at Rome in 
the time of Pompey, and had been one of the Scho- 
lars of Ariſtatchus. It will be urged therefore, that 
the Aſclepiades, who confuted him, was a different 
perſon from the Scholar of Apollonius. I admit this 
conſequence; but I ſuſpe& that there is ſome error in 
Suidas. It ſeems to me, that a Scholar of Ariſtarchus 5 
(31) would have been too old in the time of Pom- (31) burp 
y (32) to be capable of teaching. I conclude there- 156th Olympiad- 
re, that Dionyſus: of "Thrace, the Scholar of Ari- (32) He con- 
ſtarchus, was not living till the time of Pompey. cluded the Mi- 
It is poſſible that Aſclepiades the Scholar of. Apollo- 1 — * 5 
nius might confute him; for this Apollonius having 1, 9 m 
been Keeper of the Library at Alexandria after Era- 3 ) Jonſius, de 
tolthenes (33), who died in the beginning of the 146th Script. Hiſt. 
| Olympiad , Pil, pag: 149» 
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(34) Voſſ. l Olympiad (30, t vety well be contemporary 
* Cie. fag. with yer Bi 1 1 ſequently he might have 
Scholars contemporary with thoſe of Ariſtarchus. It 
is not neceſſary therefore, that the Aſclepiades, who 
con ſuted Dionyſius of "Thrace, ſhould live later than 
Aſclepiades the Scholar of Apollonius. I cannot ima- 
ine why Voſſius ſnould © readily acquieſce in what 
aidas tells us, that Dionyſius had a Scholar 
of Ariſtarchus, and Proſeſſor at Rome in the time of 
(35) 1dem, ibid. Pompey (35) He has been juſtly cenſured for aſ- 
page 145% ſerting, that Aſclepiades of Alexandria wrote a Rook 
concerning the People of Attica, and quoting the Scho- 
liaſt of Ariſtophanes for his aſſertion. A/clepiades A. 
* Populi Attici. fyxandvinus * Tow xe ] wpx,ories confignavit, ut 
(36) Voll- , Auer of Scholiaſtes Ariftaphanis in nubibus (36). Jon. 
_— e F'S* ſius ſhews, that the Scholiaſt only ſays, that this Aſ- 
clepiadeg called the Demarchs revs s vb» der T- 

(37) Jonfis, de mrs (N, 
Script, Hu. Fi- [G] Thoſe of Moreri are not very conſiderable. ] 
ly. Fag. 297+ J. The ancient Authors do not aſcribe to Aſclepiades 
of Myrlea the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great quoted 
by Arrian, as he aſſures us. II. To fay, that Srrabo 
aids, that Aſclepiades of 1 had taught Grammar 
in Spain, intimates, that he bas mentioned ſeveral 
other facts beſides thoſe before related by Moreri, 
which is falſe. III. It is an error in him to repre- 
ſent it as doubtful, whether the relation to Spain 
does not belong to another Afclepiades ; fince he ex- 
preſly aſcribes it to this. IV. It was wrong to af. 
firm fo confidently, that Mithridates vas at <var wvith 
the Romans, when he endeavoured to engage Aſclepia- 
des the Phyſician to come to his court; for we have 
(33) In the quo- ſeen above (38), that Cicero ſpeaks of this Phyſician 
tations (25) and as of a perſon who was not living in the year 662 of 
: Rome, at a time, when Mithridates had not yet 
made war againſt the Romans, if we would expreſs 
ourſelves with exactneſs. This ſhews, that Moreri 


ASH 


[G]. There was another ASCLEPIADEs, a famous Phyſician under the Emperor 


muſt have been miſtaken in aſſerting, that A ſclepia- 

des was in great efteem at | Rome in the time of Bom. 

pey the Grent. ... . . that is, <when that great mam au 

the firſt perſon in the Commonwealth, Does not he 

place the Birth of this Pompey upon the laſt day of 

September, in the year 648 of Rome? How can he 

reconcile this paſſage of Cicero, in which he ſpeales 

of Aſclepiades ? I know indeed, that he may defend 

himſelf by the authority of Pliny, and that Jonſius 

will farniſh him with another authority; but who 

told him that Pliny's crgdit is ſuperior to that of 

Cicero ; or that Jonſius is not miſtaken ? Af/epiad:s 

Medicus quidam (here is quidam very improperly made 

uſe of; fince Aſclepiades was too famous to deſerve 

ſo 1 20g an Epithet (39), Pruſffacus m Bithy- (39) Compare 

nia Philophyficus cognomine ſub Pompeio M. wixit, tefte WR this win 

Strabone lib. xii (40). i. e. © Aſclepiades, a certain 3 ſerves 

„ Phyſician of Pruſa in Bithynia ſurnamed Philophy- galt ef M * 

« ficus, lived in the time of Pompey the Great, as note [7 ] of th 

** Strabo tells us B. xii.” I can only find in the xiith ic of av. 

Book of Strabo, that Aſclepiades of Pruſa was a Phy- TN au. 

lician (41). Father Hardouin (42) aſeribes to Strabo, . . 2% 

whom he quotes L. 12. p. 566, the fame thing as (40) Ions, 4 

Jonſius has done. V. The Aſclepiades, whom Plu- Script. H,. pi. 

tarch mentions in the Life of Iſocrates, was not a /. bog. 207. 

Tragic Poet (33), as Moreri affures us. 7 (41) —_— 
[H] There <was another Aſelepiades a famous PH. (42 ) Ha — 4 

cian under the Emperor Hadrian.) He was of the * Indice Alte, 

ſame city with the preceding (44), and flouriſhed un- (43) See the pre. 

der Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus. He was made ory re 

free by one Calpurnius, and obtained the right of a 4 N 

Roman Citizen with ſeveral other privileges. We (45) Eig. Na. 

learn all theſe particulars from an inſcription. Se "/ a Hoſmas 

the Letters of Reineſius (45). He wrote ſeveral Books * N Kp. 

concerning the compoſition of Medicines both internal 4% E 39 


and external (46). = 0 


GG ASHMOLE (ELIAS), Founder of the Aſhmolean Muſæum at Oxford, 


was the only 


ſon of Simon Aſhmole of the city of Lichfield in Staffordſhire, 


Sadler, and Anne, the daughter of Mr. Anthony Bowyer of Coventry in War- 
/5) Weed, A. Wickſhire, Draper (a). He was born in St. Michael's pariſh in Lichfield the 23d 


there Ox9, vol. Of May 1617 (Y). 


2. Col. $86. and 


He was educated at the Grammar ſchool in that city, and (5) wood, « 


Sore Alanis of having ſome inclination to Muſic, he was inſtructed in it, and admitted as a Chorifter in“ L,, +4 2-9 


the Life Elias 
4 5 A that Cathedral. 


He received his firft encouragement from Mr. Thomas Pagit, ſecond 


rag · 2. 


— 8 E. fon of James Pagit Eſq; formerly Puiſne Baron of the Exchequer, who married his 
igt of | mother's ſiſter, and who was, ſays Mr. Aſhmole in his Diary (c), the chief inſtrument of (e) Pag. 3. 


Berkſhire, vol. 1. 
1723 in $vo, 
and his Diary, 


future preferments, which I acknowledge with all gratitude to his memory. In June 
1634 he loſt his father, whoſe extravagance and ill ceconomy proved very injurious to 


pag, 1. ed. 1717. himſelf and his family (d). At twenty years of age he married his firſt wife Eleanor, (% Dic, v.. 
daughter of Mr. Peter Mainwaring of Smalwood in Cheſhire, who, as he informs us (e), O pag. 6. 
proved a virtuous good wife, but left him a widower on the 5th of. December 1641, to his 


own grief, and the grief of all her friends ( 1. 


was ſtill-born the 19th of May 1640. In 


He had one female child by her, who /) Ibid. pe. 5 
ichaelmas term 1638, he became a Soli- 


citor in the High- Court of Chancery, and had good practice (g); and being admitted of (g) 16:4. pag. 6 
Clement's-Inn, was ſworn an Attorney in the Court of Common-Pleas the 11th of Fe- 
bruary 1641 {þ). In the latter end of Auguſt 1642, the City of London being involved (+) Mid. pag. 3. 
in great conteſts and confuſion, he retired to Smalwood in Cheſhire, where he proſecuted 
his ſtudies ; and in the latter end of 1644 he went to Oxford, the chief reſidence of the 
King at that time, and entered himſelf in Brazen-Noſe College, and applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy, Mathematicks, Aſtronomy, and Aſtrology (i). The 7 Wood, u+ 


fame year he was made a Commiſſioner of the Exciſe; but was oppoſed in the 


ra, and Dia, 


execution of his office by Colonel Bagott, Governor of Lichfield, and was af- IN 
terwards put into another Commiſſion of the Exciſe at Worceſter, the 16th of De- 
(+) Diary, p. 12. cember 1645 (); which Commiſſion was again renewed, and Mr. Aſhmole continued 


(1) Memoirs, 


in it, and elected Regiſter to that Commiſſion the 27th of April 1646 (/). On the ꝗth 


e pas, 4 and of May the year before, by the intereſt of Sir George Wharton the Aſtrologer, with 


Diary, p- 14. 


whom he had lately contracted an intimacy, he was appointed one of the five Gentle- 
men, as Mr. Wood tells us, or of the four Gentlemen, according to his own Diary (m), 


of the Ordinance in the garriſon at Oxford, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his attachmenc 


to the Royal Cauſe [4]. In July 1646 he loſt his mother [B]. 


[ Diftinguiſhed himſelf by his attachment ta the Royal 
Cauſe.) He had the command of the Faft-Lyne and 
the Dover-Piere in that garrifon aſſigned to him; and 
on the 12th of March fotlowing, he was made“ a Cap- 
tain” in the regiment of foot of Jacob Lord Aſtley 

2 


October the 16th fol- 
lowing 


at Worceſter ; and in June was conſtituted Comptroller 
of the Ordnance in that city. But upon the ſurren- 
der of it to the Parliament the 23d of ] uly following, 
he retired* to Smalwood in Cheſhire (1). (1) Wood, s. 
LB] In July 1646 he loft his mother J She died of 9x. wy 2. 
the Cci. 336. 


(z) P. 


(3) Pag 


(4) \ 
336. 


(5) 7 
Abe J. 
Aſbm 
prefix 
Anti; 
Berk) 


(6) | 


7 


(2) Pag. 15 


3) Pag · 6. 


{z) Wood, Col. 
3236. 
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lowing he was elected a free maſon 9 The King's affairs being now entirely ruined, = 


he retired in order to purſue his ſtu 


ies [DJ. We ſhall give an account of the Several 


changes of fortune which he paſſed through till the reſtoration in the note EJ. He was 
introduced on the 16th of June 1660 by Mr. Thomas Chiffinch 10 kiſs the King's hand, 
with whom he had the honour of a converfation for ſeveral hours. two days after, and was 


then conſtituted Windſor-Herald, and his 


this he was ordered by the King to draw up a deſcription of his medals which were deli- 3 


| tent ſigned on the 22d of the ame month, 
and he took the uſual oaths of his office the 1oth of Auguſt ſollow ing ). Soon aſter 


) Diary, page! 


vered into his hands, and King Henry the VIIIth's cloſer was aſſigned him for that pur- 


the plague at Lichfield ; and he has given the fol. 


lowing character of her in his Diary (2). She was a 
diſcreet, ſober, provident woman, and with great pati- 
ente endured many afflitions, Her parents had given 
her exceeding good breefling, and ſhe was excellent at 
her needle, which '(my father being improvident ) ftobd 
her in great flead. She was competently read in Di vi- 
nity, Hiſtory, and Poetry, and was continually inflilling 
into my ears ſuch religious and moral 5 as my 
younger years wwere capable of. Nor did fhe ever fail 
to correct my faults; always adding ſbarp reproofs and 
good lectures to boot. She aun much eſteemed of by per- 
fons of note, wwith whom ſhe wwas acquainted. She lived 
in much friendſhip among her neighbours, and left 4 
good name behind her. In fine, ſhe was truly religious 


and virtuous. 


[C]- He w elected a Free- Man.] He was choſen. 


in company with Colonel Henry Manwaring of Ker- 
thingham in Cheſhire, at Warrington in Lancaſhire. 
This, ſays the Author of the Memoirs of his Life (3), 
ed to his Antiquities of Berkſhire, was a favour 
eſteemed ſo ſingular, that Kings themſelves have not 
diſdained to enter themſelves into this ſociety ; the 
original foundation of which is ſaid to be as high 
as the reign of King Henry III, when the Pope 
granted a Bull, Patent, or Diploma, to a particular 
company of Italian Maſons and Architects to travel 
over all Europe to build Churches. From theſe is 
derived the fraternity of Adipted Maſons, Accepted Ma- 
fins or Free Maſons, who were known to one another 
all over the world' by certain _— and watch-words 
known to them alone. They have ſeveral lodges in 
different countries for their reception; and when any 
of the ſociety falls into decay, the brotherhood is to 
relieve him. The manner of their adoption or ad- 
miſſion is very format and folemn, and with the ad- 
miniſtration of an oath of ſecrecy, which has had 
better fate than all other oaths, and has been ever 
moſt religiouſly obſerved ; nor has the world been yet 
able by the inadvertency, ſurprize, or folly of any of 
its members to penetrate into this myſtery, or make 
the leaſt diſcovery. | 
[D] The King's affairs being no entirely ruined, he 
retired in order to purſue his fludies.) After the ſur- 
render of Worceſter, he went to Cheſhire, where he 
lay concealed till October following, and then removed 
rivately to London, and by means of Mr. Jonas 
dore, became acquainted with Mr. William Lilly, 
and Mr. J. Booker, both noted Aſtrologers, by whoſe 
converſation he made a great progreſs in Aſtronomy 
and Aſtrology, and was introduced by them to the 
Aſtrologers annual feaſt, and eſteemed among them 
as one of the fraternity. In 1647 he retired to En- 
lefield in Berkſhire, where he lived in a very ſtu- 
Gow manner, and in 1648 he entered upon the ſtudy 
of plants, and in a few months became an eminent 
Botaniſt (4). Here amidſt the pleaſures of a rural 
ſolitude, he prepared ſome pieces, which were afterwards 


(% Memoirs of Publiſhed (5). He was extremely charmed with this 
abe Life of Elias obſcure retirement, for in his Diary (6), he writes as 


Ajbmele, Eſq; 
332 to his 
nt1quities 0 
Berkſhire, 5 

6) Pag. 17. 


follows: It pleaſed God to put me in mind, that I was 
now (June 1647) placed in the condition 1 . de- 
fired, which was, that I might be enabled to live to 
myſelf and ſtudies, ewithout being forced to take pains 
for a livelihood in the world. And ſeeing Jam thus 
retired, according to my heart's defire, I befeech God to 
bleſs me in my relirement, and to profper my ſtudies, 
that I may faithfully and diligently ſerve him, and in 


all things ſubmit to bis will; and for the peace and br 


— I enjoy (in the midſt of bad times] to render 
him all bunkh thanks, and for what 1 attain to in 
the courſe of my fludies, to give him the Glory. 

[E] An account of the variety of fortune, which he 
palſed tbro till the Reſtoration.) In the year 1648 an 


poſe (). 


eſtate at Bradfield in Berkſhire, which had been ſet- 
tled upon him by a Lady of that County, whom he 
afterwards married, was ſequeſter'd on account of his 
loyalty ; but this ſequeſtration 'was taken off at Read- 
ing the 21ſt of November followin by the intereſt 
which ke had amongft thoſe of the contrary party (7). (-) Ab, 
November the 16th 1649 he married Mary, the only pag. 8. Wocd, 
daughter of Sir William Foſter of Aldermarſton in 2% pra, and 
Berkſhire, Baronet, the widou/ of Sir Thomas Main- „ Pag 20, 
waring, Knight, late Recorder of the ration of 
Reading, and one of the Maſters in the High Court 
of Chancery (8). Mr. Aſhmole lived afterwards in (8) Arms, p. 
Black Fryars at London; and in. January 1651 he be: 8. and Dar, 
gan to learn the method of engraving ſeals, and caſt- P95: 2": 
ing in ſand, and Goldſmith's work (9). About this 0) Diary, page 
time he became fa famous for his knowledge in Che- 24- x 
miſtry ; which induced William Backhonſe of Swal- 
lowheld in Berks, Efq; to communicate ſeveral ſecrets 
to him in that art. In February the ſame year he 
learned the Hebrew language of Rabbi Solomon Frank 

(10). That year his Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum 10) Wood, Col. 
was publiſhed, the cuts of which were engraved at Mr. bo! : 
rare own r that eminent artiſt Mr. 

aughan (11). Y the 25th 1653 he became ac- (11) D:ary 
quainted with the great Mr.” 8 en, who finding 1 * 
him a man of a good genius, encouraged him in his 
ſtudies, and was extremely civil to him as long as he 
lived (12). In 1655 he entered upon the lud of (12) Ibid. pag. 
Engliſh Antiquities, and on the 11th 'of November 30. 

1657, he was admitted 2 member of the Middle-Tem- 
e (13). By the means of Sir William Foſter, Who (13 woes, 20 
claimed a right of preſentation to the Benefice of Brad- pr, and Diary, 
field, our Author met with many difficulties from the pas. 34. 
Tryers, to whom he preſented three different perſons 
to be admitted to that living, the laſt of whom, after 
ſome conteſt, was connived at by the committee. His 
ſecond marriage proved a little untortunate, for ſome diſ- 
putes aroſe between his Lady and himſelf, and ſhe 
ſued for ſeparate alimony. He writes as follows, in 
tus Diary (14). In 1657 October the 8th the cauſe be- (14) pag. 34. 
tween me and my wife auat heard, when Mr. Serjeant 
Maynard obſerved to the Court, that there avere eight 

hundred ſheets of Depaſitions of thy wife's part, and not 

one word proved againſt me of uſing her ill, nor ever 
giving ber à bad or provoking word. The iſſue of this 

was, that the Lady was delivered to her husband, and 

the cauſe adjudged to be frivolous and without grounds 

(is). The ſame year he attended Mr. Dugdale, af- (15) Mernirs, 
terwards Sir William Dugdale, in his Survey of the pas: 9- 
Fen- Country, and was very aſſiſtant to him in that 
excellent undertaking, ſo much for the honour and ad- 
vantage of the nation; and the effects of this journey 


were viſible ſometime after in a large and judicious 
account of thoſe marſhy countries. He likewiſe trac'd 


the Roman road from Weeden, called in Antoninus's 

Itinerarium Bennevenna, on Watling-ſtreet to Lichfield, 

of which he ſent ſome account to his in ble friend 

Mr. Dugdale, in a letter dated April 20 (16). In (16) See Mt. 
May 1658 he began his firſt collection of materials for /anies o a/ 
his Hiſtory of the Order of the Garter (17) ; which, as % xy vo 
Mr, Wood tells us (18), he ſearched for among eee 
Records of the Tower of London. In September fol- Orginal, Lor- 
lowing he took a journey to Oxford, and on the 1oth don 1714, in 80. 
of that month he began to make a deſeription of (17) Pag, has 
the coins given to the public library by Dr. Laud 33 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury and others; which deſcrip- . 


tion was of great uſe to him in ſeveral of his works 

69). Upon Auguſt the ziſt 1659, his ſtudy was (19) Idem, ibid. 
oke open by the ſoldiers on pretence of ſearching 

tor King Charles II (20). And on the 16th of De- (20) Dia, pag. 


cember following, Mr. John Tredeſcant and his wife 35 


ſealed and deliver'd a deed of giſt of all their various 


collections, which were then preſerved at South Lam- 1 11/4, rage 
beth in Surrey (21). es © 
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(#) Thi. pag: 36. poſe (=). At the ſame time a commiſſion-was iſſued out for the examination of Huh 
Peters, concerning the diſpoſal of the pictures, jewels, &c. belonging to the Royal Fa- 
mily [F ]. | Auguſt the 26th 1660, he preſented to the King the three books which he 
had publiſhed during the uſurpation, viz. Faſticulus Chemicus, Theatrum Chemicum, and 
The Way to Bliſs, which the King received very graciouſly, and on the third of Septem- 
e) mid. pot · 37+ ber following appointed him Comptroller of the Exciſe (o). November the 2d 1660, he 


. 2. "= e EC. (4) Vol. 
(2), Ibid. page 37+ WAS called to the bar in the Middle Temple, and admitted the 7th following (p); but he Col. 889. 
Wood, Col. never pleaded or practiſed his profeſſion. | January the 15th 1661 he was admitted he” of 
887. a | ” _— , ' . ; _—_ — 
the Fellows of the Royal Society, and in February he was appointed Seerctary of Suri“ 
J. Diary and nam in the Weſt-Indies 1 April the 13th the ſame year the King gave orders to the 
% Lord Chamberlain to ſettle him as the firſt Herald, in caſe any diſpute ſhould happen 
(r) Diary, pa (7). In, June 1664, the bite Office being opened, he was made Comptroller Di ubi 
40. and on the gth of June 1668 he was appointed by the Lords Commiſſioners of the”Trea-** + 
ſury to execute the office of 11 J General in the Exciſe, and Country Accompt- 
ant (). Upon the deceaſe of his ſecond wife, the Lady Mainwaring, who died (e) Idem, ia, 
April the firſt 1668, he married. Elizabeth, daughter to Sir William Dugdale, . 
Garter. King at Arms, the third of November following (7). July the gth 1669 (% Died, py, 
he was created Doctor of Phyſick by the Univerſity of Oxford, and his Diploma was (5 na. 
preſented to him the zd of November D (x). In 1672 May the 8th, he preſent- 
ed his Inſtitution, Laws, and Ceremomes of the moſt noble Order of the Garter | — to 
the King, who gave him as a reward for his labours four hundred pounds out of the G) Diz'y, ray 
cuſtom of paper. January the 29th 1675 (5) he ſurrendered his place of Windſor- * 
Herald, and afterwards might have been preferred to that of Garter Principal King at 
ahi Arms upon the deceaſe of Sir Edward Walker, if he would have ſollicited for it HJ. 
75, Ks en January the 26th 1679 (z) his lodgings in the Middle- Temple were deſtroyed by fire, by 
January 28: which accident he ſuſtained D— lols [II. In 168 3 he beſtowed on the Univer- 409) W 
ſity of Oxford, (who had erected a beautiful Repoſitory near the Theatre,) a noble cal- $5. T 
TREES” | | a | 8 | | l | ion 1 
I A commiſſion aun iſſued out for the examination with of opinion that the right was veſted in the King, — — 
of Hugh Peters, concernin the * of the 2 which was confirmed March goth following, at an hear the two 
©... gerwels, Se. derer s the Rey 22 * . as ing before ſome Lords of the Council and Geral eants, f. 
(+2) Paz. 10 nd hee are informed by the Author of the Memoirs (22) Knights of the Garter, Upon the determination of » by 
. abovementioned,” had been committed chiefty to his this affair, Mr. Aſhmole was very much importuned — 
care, but were ſold and diſperſed over E and to accept of this high office, which he declined in or- Lambert 
-.. .,_- are ſtill in the cloſets of ſeveral Princes, „con- der to prevent the ſuſpicion of partiality in iving (30) W 
| tinues that Author, hen connived at; nay, encouraged his opinion at firſt for the King, and to — hs $89, 
the depreddtions made on the Royal Exile, and enric father-in-law, Sir William Dug, who was created 
their own cabinets with the "invaluable curioſities of Garter Principal King at Arms, May the 24th 
| England at a very cheap rate, which neither generofity, following. In the management of this affair, tho' he 
honour, nor juſtice has ever induced them to reſtore, aſſerted the King's right, yet he behaved himſelf with 
though they well knew the in validity of the title upon ſo much circumſpection and prudence, that he gave 
which they purchaſed. | But crowned heads have as lit- no umbrage to the Earl Marſhal, who himſelf pub- : 
the'regard to honour or juſtice, when they interfere «with lickly applauded his behaviour (25). The Author of (*5) Piag, bit 
their intereſt, as the wulgar; elſe how ſhall due account the Memairs of his Life (26) has given us in his own 726) Paz. 16, & 
for their courting the Uſurper, conceding to the moſt un- words the reaſons, which he alledged, why he was fe. 
reaſonable demandi, and ſacrificing all, even to the moſt unwilling to ſue for the Garter's place; which he con- 
og Sanguine expeHations he could entertain? This Commi/ſ- cludes in this manner: God having taken from. me 
* ſion aua, fn brought to à cunc luſſon 'by the obſftinacy or both ambition and covetouſneſs, I ſet more value upon 
1g — their criminal, who either <eauld not or the retired life I was entered into, than all the advan- 
bat not able to give the defired ſati faction. Thus was tage and honour I ſhould reap by that office (27). : (27) Ibid. pag- 
this matter dropt, and every one left, if their own con- [1] By which accident he ſuſtained @ prodigious loſs. 
ſeiences. permitted, to enjoy without any. moleflation the Mr. Wood tells us (28), that he was informed by Sir (28) Col. 388. 
plunder they had collected. | William Dugdale in a Letter dated the 13th of May 
[G] He preſented his Inſtitution, Laws, and Ceremo- 1679, that My. A/mole's hoſes were exceeding great, 
nies. of the moſt noble Order of the Garter. }] It was 5 — 2 Library of printed Books, vhich was wery large, 
; Printed at London in 1672 in fol. adorn'd and illuſ- «vas conſumed, and many other things of value. But 
trated with beautiful Cuts at the charge of the Author; a/l his chief manuſcripts eſcaped, he baving them at 
who was ſoon - after informed that a copy of it was South-Lambeth. So likewiſe his gold coins and gold 
in the Vatican Library at Rome. He pre- medals ; but thoſe of filver were all melted, and — 
ſented it likewiſe to the ſeveral companions of that 7 him as much as the worth of them in weight in 
noble Order, and particularly to Chriſtiern King of ging among the ruins, ſifting the rubbiſh, and hiring (31) 
Denmark, who returned him in 1674 by the hands the Sikver-Smiths to waſh the duſt. The cet per coins | ſupra 
of Thomas Henſhaw Eſq; Agent from King Charles are found, but miſerably defaced Ac. The ſame Hi- (32) 
II at that Court, a gold chain and medal, which he ftorian likewiſe acquaints us, that he was informed Col. 
wore upon ſome public — — the King's com- by Mr. Aſhmole's Fe, which he received by the on 
mand. Frederic William Elector of Brandenburg like- hands of Dr. Plot. the latter end of December 1683, beck 
Ward © wiſe ſent him a preſent of the ſame kind, and or- that his chambers in the Middle-Temple were burnt in 620 
— Col. dered his Book to be tranſſated into High Dutch (23) the great fire there in Fr 1678, wherein was 4 Li- and « 
| This performance of his raiſed his character prodi- 1 


|= Grary 'of Books ; the collection of thirty three years, moſtly 
giouſly, and be was afterwards viſited and compli- from abroad ; à collection of ntar nine bene coins * 
mented at his lodgings in the Middle Temple, and ancient and modern, being the gathering of thirty two 
at his houſe at Lambeth by the Embaſſadors and years. ' Alſo a large colleftion of ancient evidences and 
a 9 2 of thoſe Kings and Princes, to whom he had Jeals of the agi Nobility ana Gentry. All the great 
(24) Idem, Col. ſent his Book (29. Fal of England 1 the Cangueſt hitherto, with man 
| [H] He might have been preferred to that of Garter 


U . of the Religious Houſes both in England Scotland; theſe 
principal King at Arms. , f he would | hawt follicited 1 England hanging at their ſeveral inſiruments. That 


for it.] Upon the death of Sir Edward Walker, Gar- hoft alſo there his obſervations upon Hiſtory, i 
ter, on Feb. the 2oth 1679, a controverſy ariſing be- medal, heraldry and fome other ſubjecti, being te 7 
tween the King and the Earl-Marſhal, concerning fedts of his fludies for about thirty years, which, lay 
the right of the diſpoſal of this office Mr. Aſhmole "there in bis ſaid chambers for MY 
; 3 . 5 8. 4 | | | , | | * a 8 | S 1 = 


jection of natural and artificial curioſities, 
death [X], which happened at Lambeth (aa) the 18th of May 1692, in the ſeventy 
ſixth year of his age. He was interred in the church of Great Lambeth in Surry the abb d. 
26th following, and a black marble ſtone laid over his grave with a Latin inſcription | 


upon it LJ. We ſhall give a catalogue of his Works in the note [ / 
Athenz Oxonienſes (bb) gives him the following character; That he <vas the preateſt 
Virtuoſo and Curioſo that ever was known or read of in England before his time. Uxor 


leiſure. And alſo dier, valuable pieces of antiquity, 
and ſundry curioſities both of art and nature, c. . 
Wood likewiſe informs us, that he had ſeen a la 

paper book near a yard long, containing on each ſide 
of the leaves two, three or more cuts of eminent per- 
ſons in England and other countries, which were 
collected with great pains, but deſtroyed by this fire ; 
with another large Folio, containing the cuts of 2 
ceſſions at coronations, marriages, interviews, fune- 
rals, &c; and a third containing of cities, 
towns, houſes, c. He loſt alſo a great number of 

natural curioſities, foſſils, and Britiſh antiquities, &c. 
[K) 1683 he beſtowed on the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, who had erefted a beautiful repofitory near the 
Theatre, a noble collection of natural and artificial cu- 
riofities, which wwas conſiderably augmented at his death.] 
About the latter end of October 1677 he made a 
motion to ſeveral Heads of that Univerſity, that he 
would beſtow on it all his curiofities, which he had ob- 
tained of a famous Gardiner, whoſe name was John 
(29) Wocd, col. Tredeſcant (29) a Dutchman, and his wife, with all 
890. The Au- his coins, medals, and manuſcripts, on condition that 
thor of the Me- they would build a Theatre to receive them ; which 
wy 838 offer they readily agreed to. May 15th 1679 
were made by firſt ſtone of that noble ſtructure, now called A 
the two Tradeſ- Mu ſcrum, was laid; and the whole building finiſhed 
carts, father and in the beginning of March 1682 (30) ; upon which 
ſon, both fucee- the 2oth of the ſame month he ſent about twelve cart- 
avely ee loads of curioſities thither, which were fixed in their 
Lambeth. pug places by Dr. Robert Plot, who was intruſted 
(o) Wood, Col. with the care of that Muſzum. The Univerſity re- 
89. turned him thanks for this valuable preſent in a Latin 
Letter. December 10th 1677 Dr. Robert Plot above- 

mentioned came with recommendations by Mr. John 

Evelyn dated from Whitehall Decemb. 7th 1677 to 

Mr. Aſhmole, who promiſed him his intereſt to be choſen 

Reader of Natural Philoſophy. This Lecture, ſays 

that Author of the Memoirs of Mr. Aſhmole's Lite, 

has been by many ſaid to have been founded and en- 

dewed by our Author, Mr. Afomole ; but this miſtake 

is built upon the notion generally conceived, that he de- 

friened ſuch a benefation and an ample and generous al- 
lowance to the Keeper of his Muſzum at Oxford; but 

this publick principle «vas flifled in Embryo by the in- 
fluence of a perjon, who was e of an eminent 

poſt in the Church, and in ſome of his elegant and po- 
lite writings had dropt ſome expreſſions favouring of 

Socinianiſm, which being not undeſervedly and unan- 

Fwerably attacked by a Member of this Univerſity, it 

was ſo highly reſented that his intereſt with our Au- 

thor flopt the deſign, and the place ſtill remains unen- 

dowed. . In July 1690 he. viſited that Univerſity with 

his wife, and was received with all imaginable ho- 

nour, and entertained at a noble dinner in his Mz/zum; 

upon which occaſion Mr. Edward Hannes the Chymi- 

cal Profeſſor, afterwards an eminent Phyſician, made 

(31) Wood, 5. an elegant Oration to him (31). His benefaction to the 
ſupra. Univerſity was very conſiderably enlarged at his death, 
62) Mr. Wood, BY the addition of his Library (32), which conſiſted 
Col. 891, ays Chiefly of manuſcripts and ſome printed books relating 
thee he left the to Engliſh Hiſtory, Heraldry, Aſtronomy, and Chymi- 
= 2 ſtry, with a variety of Pamphlets, part of which 
620 where MSS. had been rted by himſelf, and the reſt are me- 
and of them 31x thodized ſince, and a double catalogue made, one claſ- 
tolios, ſical according to their various ſubjects, and another 
alphabetical. He Wueathed alſo to the fame place 

two gold chains and a medal, the one a philigreen 

chain of ninety links, uns twenty two ounces, 

with a medal of the Elector of Brandenburg, upon 

which is the effigies of that Elector, and on the re- 

verſe a view of Straelſund, ſtruck upon the ſurrender 

of that important city; a collar of S. S. with a. me- 
dal of the 
the Elector Palatine, and a 
Norfolk, worn by his grandfather, when he was Em- 
baſſador in Germany. All thoſe he had received as 


Vor. IT. 


ing of Denmark; and a gold medal of 
of the Duke of . 


335 
which was conſiderably augmented at his 


{ aa ) Wood, Col; 
. Mr. Wood in his 


Solis 
acknowledgments of the honour, which he had done : 
the Garter by his labours on that ſubject (32). | 1 

[Z] With @ Latin inſcriptimm upon it.] It is as ſol- F852 23.1 
lows : Hic jacet inchytus ille & eruditiſimus ELIAS 
AsumMoLE [ich{eldenkis, Armiger, inter alia in Re- 
publicd munera, Tributi in cereviſias Contra-Rotulator, 
Fecialis autem Windſorienſis titulo per annos pluri mos 
dignatus. Bf foft duo connubia in Lorem duxit ter- 
tiam Eliza Gulielmi Dugdale, Militis, Garteri, 
Principalis Regis Armorum filiam. Mortem obiit 18 
Maii 1692. Ann Aftatis 76, fed durante Muſæo 
Aſhmoleano Oxon. moriturus, That is, 
«« Here lies the famous and moſt learned ELIAS 
% AsHMoLE of Lichfield Eſqz who among other 
* offices which he held, was Comptroller of the Ex- 
* ciſe, and Windſor Herald for many years; and 
« married for his third Wife Elizabeth the daughter 
« of Sir William Dugdale, Garter, principal King at 
« Arms. He deceaſed the 18th of May 1692, in 
e the 76th year of his age. But as long as his Mu- 
«« {zum at Oxford ſhall continue, he can never die.“ 

[M] We Shall give a Catalogue of his works, ] 
I. Annotations upon ſeveral poetical pieces of our fa- 
mous Engliſh Philoſophers, who have written the Her- 
metique Myſteries in their own ancient language; il- 
luſtrated with Figures. London 1652 in 4to. This 
wotk bears the general title of Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum ; and contains The Ordinal of Alchymy 
written by Thomas Norton of Briſtol ; The Compound of 
Alchymy 55 Sir George Ripley, with ſeveral other pieces 
by Richard Carpenter, Abraham Andrews, Thomas 
Charnock, William Bloomefield, Sir Edward Kelly, 
Dr. John Dee, Thomas Robinſon, John Gower, 
Geoffry Chaucer, John Lidgate, William Redman, 
Peirce the Black Monk, divers anonymous Wri- 
ters. Mr. Aſhmole wrote the P ena to theſe 3 
Authors, which Mr. Wood tells us (33) is excellently (33) Col: 839, 
well done, if not too much in the canting or Roſacrucian 
language, as there is in ſome of the Annotations, The 
Prolegomena is addreſſed to all ingenioufly elaborate Stu- 
dents in the divine myſteries of Hermetique Learn- 
ing. He obſerves, that the ſubje of the enſuing work 
is a philoſophical account of that eminent ſecret treaſured 
up in the boſom of nature, which hath been fought for 
of many but found by a few, notwithſtanding experi- 
enced antiquity hath afforded faithful Cry, not fre- 
quent ) diſcoveries thereof. Paſt Ages have like rivers 
conveyed dune to us (upon the floate) the more light 
and ſophiftical part of learning ; but what were pro- 
found and myſterious, . the weight and folidity thereof 
une to the bottom; <whence every one, who attempts to 
dive, cannot 2 fetch them up. So that. what our 
Saviour ſaid 10 his Diſciples, may (I hope without of- 
fence) be ſpoken to the elected Sons of Art : Unto you 
it is given to know the myſteries of the Kingdome 
of God; but to others in parables, that ſeeing they 
might not ſee, and hearing they might not under- 
ſtand. He tells us afterwards, that he does not expe? 
that all his readers ſhould come with an engagement to 
believe what he aurites here, or that there wwas ever 
any ſuch thing in rerum naturà as what awe call a 
PrilosoPHER's STONE. Nor will J, continues he, 
perſuade them to it, ( though I muſt tell them I have 
not the vanity to publiſh theſe ſacred and ſerious myſte- 
ries and arcana as romances.) *Tis enough that I know 
incredulity is given to the world as a puniſhment. Net 
711 tell them what one of our ancient poetical Phileſo- 
þbers ſayes 3 


If you wyle liften to my Lay, N 
Something thereby you may find, 

That may content your minde. 

T will not fweare to, make you give credence, 
For a Philoſopher will find herein evidence 
O the truth 3 and to men that be lay, 
Jill nat greatly what they ſay. 


;E 


1 muſt 


LY 


48 H 


Solis took up its habitation in his breaſt, and in bis boſom the 7 t God did abundantly ſicre 


the treaſures of all ſorts of wiſdom and knowledge. ' Muc 


How of his years, was ſpent in Chymi 
He di 


of his time, toben he was in 
in which faculty being accounted famous, 


d worthily deſerve the title of Mercuriophilus Anglicus. And being eminent for Botany, 


I muſt profeſs ¶ know enough "to hold my tongue, but nat 
_ . And the no 7 1 than miraculous 
fruits I have found in my diligent enquiry into theſe 
Arcana, lead me on to fuch degrees of admiration, they 
command filence, and force me to loſe my tongue. Yet 
as one greatly affecting my native country and the ſatis- 
. faction of all ingenious Artifts, I have publiſhed (for 
| their uſe) the enſuing collefed Antiquities. He then 
ives account of the Mineral Stone, the which, ſays 

* he, is wrought up to the degree only, that hath 
* r of tranſmuting any imperſect earthy matter 
* into its utmoſt degree of ion: that is, to 
« convert the baſeſt of metals into perfe& gold and 
« filver; flints into all manner of precious „ AS 
*« rabies, ſaphirs, emeralds, and diamonds, &c ; and 
% many more experiments of the like nature. But 
« as this is but a part, ſo it is the leaſt ſhare of that 
«« blefling, which may be acquired by the Philofepher”s 
« Materia, if the full virtue thereof were knowne.” 
He proceeds next to the wegetable, magical, and an- 
gelical Stones. By the vegetable, ſays he, may be per- 
fettly known the nature of man, beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, 
together with all kinds of trees, plants, flowers, Qc. 
and how to produce and make them grow, flouriſh, and 
bear fruit ; how to encreaſe them in colour and ſmell, 


and when and where we pleaſe, and all this not only 


at an inſtant, experiment! gratia, but daily, monthly, 
yearly, at any time, at any ſeaſon ; yea in the depth of 
avinter. * mentions likewiſe other virtues of — 
ſtone. the magical or proſpective Stone t is poſe 
fable to 1 922 * — part Sag «dla 
ſfrever, although never ſo . ſecretly conc or hid, in 
chambers, cloſets, or caverns of the earth ; for there 
it makes a ſtrict inquifition. In a word, it fairly pre- 
ſents to your view even the whole world, wherein to 
behold, N or fee your defire. Nay more, it enables 
man to underſtand the language of the creatures, * as the 
chirping of birds, lui o beaſts, c. to convey a 
Hirit into an image, wh; by obſerving the influence 
of heavenly Bodies ſhall become @ true Oracle; and 
yet this, as E. A. afſures us, is not any ways necro- 
mantical or deviliſh, but eaſy, wvonderous eaſy, natural 

and honeſt. Laſtly as touching the Ange/ical Stone, 
it is ſubtil, faith the aforeſaid Author, that it can 
neither be ſeen, felt, or weighed, but taſted only. 
„The voice of man, (which bears ſome proportion 
to theſe ſubtil properties,) comes ſhort in compariſon ; 

„ nay the air itſelf is not fo penetrable, and yet (oh my- 

«« ſterious wonder ) a Stone that will lodge in the fire to 
eternity without being prejudiced. It hath a divine 
power, celeſtial and invifible above the reſt ; and 

„ endows the with divine gifts. It affords 

*« the apparition of Angels, and gives a power of 

«« converling with them by dreams revelations ; 
nor dare any evil Spirit approach the place, where 

it lodgeth ; becauſe it is a guinteſſence, wherein there 

* is no corruptible thing; and where the elements are 
not corrupt, no Devil can ſtay or abide.” He tells 

us immediately after, that by means of this ſtone the 
human body 1s preſerved from corruption, being en- 
abled thereby to live a long time without food ; nay 

it is made a queſtion, whether any man can die, who 

uſes it. Which I do not, ſays he, ſo much admire, as 

to think why the poſſeſſors of it ſhould deſire to live, 

| that have thoſe manifeflations of glory and eternity, 
preſented unto their fleſhly eyes ; but rather defire to be 
diſſlved, and to enjoy the full fruition, than live aubere 

they muſt be content with the bare fpeculation. He ob- 
ſerves at the concluſion of his Prolegomena, that his 
Annotations are limited within the bounds of what is 
hiſtorical, or what occafionally muſt needs intrench on 

the confines of other arts; and all glaſſes upon the phi- 

- loſophical work purpoſely omitted; for the gw reaſons, 
that I choſe to ſend forth other men's children into the 


(24) Memoirs, 
2 23. Wood, the Day of the Coronation of King Charles IT. Mr. 
Col. 889, ſay; it Wood obſerves, that he never ſaw this. III. The 
ws Ly inted in Inflitutions, Laws, and Ceremonies of” the noble 
* Part r. ch. Order of the Garter. London 1671 (34), ſolio. 
1. pag. 22. edit, Biſhop Nicholſon in his Engli/h Hiſtorical Library (35 


London, in $vo. 


evorld, rather than my own, II. The Proceedings on 


ſeveral 


ſtiles this a moſt elaborate and perfect work upon the 

fubje : and in another place (36) he tells us, that (36) Pag. 25. 
the caſtle and chapel of Windfor have been at large 

treated upon by the excellent pen of Elias Abb mole Bl ; 

in his Hiſtory of the Garter, IV. Familiarum ith. 

rium Imperatorumęue Romanorum numiſmata, Oxoniæ 

in Bodlciane Bibliotheca archivis deſcripta & expla- 

nata ; i. e. The medals of the illuſtrious Families 

„ and Roman Emperors, which are preſerved in the 

„ Bodleian Library at Oxford, deſcribed and explain- 

« ed.” This work, which is contained in three 

folio manuſcripts, was finiſhed by the Author in 1659, 

and given by him to the publick Library at Oxford 

in 1666. Thecori inals or copies of theſe are in his 

Muſzum (37). The Author of the Memvirs of his (37) Wood, Ca. 


Life (38) o „ that this work was red for 605 . (46) 1 
the preſs, as appears by the Preface to it (39). V. 1390 4. 990, 8. 


A Deſcription and Explanation of the Coins and Medals pendix to his 
belonging to King Charles II. is is a manuſcript in Pi, pag. 88, 
one volume in folio, and was depoſited in the King's 
cabinet of coins and medals (40). VI. The Arms, (40) Wood, 4; 
Epitaphs, fenefral Inſeriptions, avith the Draughts eta. 
the Tombs, Sc. in all the churches in Berkſhire. This 
Book, which, as Mr. Wood informs us, is a large 
folio written by Mr. Aſhmole in 1666, was collected 
him in 1604, 1665, aſter he had been appointed 

eputy Ma to Sir Edward Byſhe Clarencieux 
Hops at Arms, to viſit that county. The original is 
in the Library in his M#/zum Ne. 850 ; and the 
original of the viſitation, which he made of that 
county, N®. 851, and vo both bound together 
in the Herald's Office at on (41). This work (41) Tem, ibid 
of his was publiſhed at London in three volumes in 
8vo in 1723 with the title of The Antiquities of Berk- 
Hire by Elias Aſomole Eſq; with a large Appendix of 
many valuable original papers, pedigrees of the moſt com- 
fiderable Families in the ſaid county, and a particular 
Account of the Caftle, College, and Town of Windjer. 
VII. The Arms, 22 feneſtral In ſcriptiont, with 
the Draughts of ſome Tombs, Ic. in ſome churches ana 
houſes in Staffordſhire. This Book, which is in folio, 
written for the moſt part by Mr. Aſhmole's own hand, 
was collected partly when he accompanied William 
Dugdale Eſq; Norroy King of Arms in the viſitation 
of his province in 1662, 1663. It is in Mr. Aſhmole's (a7) 1 
Muſzzum No. 853 (42). VIII. The Arms, Epitaphs, fe- (42) Idem, bd. $91, 
neftral Inſeriptions, with the Draughts of Tombs, &fc. in 
ſeveral churches in Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Derbyſhire, Not- 
tingham/hire, &c. This Book, which is in folio, writ- 
ten by our Author, was collected when he attended Mr. 
D e in the viſitation of his province in 1662 and 
1663. It is preſerved in the Muſeum, No. 854. IX. 
Hiftory of the Antiquities of the caſtle, chapel, college, 
and town of Windſor (43). This was publiſhed at the (43) Idem, ibid. 
end of the Antiquities of Berkſhire, as we obſerved 
above. X. Divers Colle&jons, Remarks, Notes on Books, 
and MSS. in his Muſzum. Biſhop Nicholſon in his 
Hiſtorical Library, Part 11 (44) tells us, that he little, (44) Edit. Lon- 
that was to be ſaved out of the ruins, into which the don 1697, Pap: 
Cathedral of Lichfield fel! in our late days of confuſfon, © 
was picked up by {ow of” the great Preſervers of aur En- 
gliſs Antiquities) Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; late Garter King 
at Arms, and is now amongft many other of his precious 
remains in his Muſeum at Oxford. This excellent Per- 
ſon, continues he, had a defign to have honoured the 
place of his nativity with the writing a Hiftory and De- 
fſeription of its ancient and preſent State, and had col. 
lected a good number of choice materials for that purpoſe. 
We have likewiſe ſeveral tragſlations done by our 
Author; as particularly, 1. "Be Mundi Cataſtrophe 
written by Joh. Franc. Spina“ But Mr. Wood tells g 
us (45), that he was noffliformed by Mr. Aſhmole's (45) Idem, ibid 
letter when or where his tranſlation of this Book was 


printed, or in what form; but only that he ſubjoined 

to it a tranſlation of Ambr. Merlin Prophecy. II. 

Faſciculus Chymicus &c. written by Arthur Dee. This (1) 4 

tranſlation is intitled, Chemical Collections, expreſſing Col. 9 

the ingre/s and egreſi of the ſecret Hermetic Science out 

15 the 3 moſt famous Authors. To this tranſ- (2) 
tion is another made by our Author, entitled, Eye 


i a 
4 Arcanum, LY 


did, 


on- 


(46) Idem, Col. 


(1) Athen . Oxon. 


. TI r 
* þ F\ 
— 


ſeveral books of that ſubject were dedicated to him, as otbers of Aftrology, Sc. were. He 
was a great Patron of Men of Letters; and the world is particularly obliged to him fort 
the education and ſupport of the learned and eloquent Dr. Smallridge, Dean of Chriſt 

Church and Biſhop of Briſtol. | ee 10 een D009 ene tg 


Arcanum, or the Grand Secret of Hermetic 5 ipey 
c. written by an anonymous author.” Both 
were printed at London in one volume in 8vo, in the 
r 1650, and faid in the title to be made Engliſh 
James Haſolle (Elias Aſhmole) Eſq; gui eff Mercu- 
riophilus Anglicus. Before the title is a cut or baſt 
of our Author placed upon an altar, upon which is 
written Mercuriophilus Anglicus, and above the picture 
is a hand coming out of the clouds, and holdin 
before the 'Tranſlator's face a ſcrowl of paper wi 
an aſtrological ſcheme upon it; and under all are 
four Engliſh verſes, partly deſcribing the ae which 
were compoſed by his friend Thomas Wharton, Dr. 
of Phyſic. Mr. Aſhmole wrote Prolegomena to theſe 
two tranſlations, full of the Roſicrucian language, and 
dedicated to all ingenious elaborate Students in the mo 
divine myſteries of Hermetic 8 (46). He 
liſhed likewiſe a learned treatiſe of the Philoſopher's 
Stone, intitled, The <vay to Bliſs, in three Books ; Lon- 
don, 1658 in 4to, which was written by an unknown 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, He had re- 
ceived the copy of it from William Backhouſe, —— 
abovementioned, who deſired him to publiſh it, to do 
juſtice to the Author, becauſe they both had met with 
a pretended copy of that Book prepared for the preſs; 


which upon examination Mr. Aſhmole found mutilated, 


and injured by ſeveral impertinent additions, and form'd 
from {ome ſcattered fragments collected from the whole 
work. Beſides it was intended, that the world ſhaould 
receive it as the performance of Eugenius Theodidafus, 
that is, of John Heydon, who had then lately married 
the widow of Nicholas Culpepper the Aftrologer ; and 
the title of it was altered into that of te Wiſe Man's 


Crown, or Roſy«crucian Phyfic ; under which title John 


Gadbury in his Almanack for the year 1658 obſerv'd 
that it was ready to be publiſhed. Mr. Aſhmole there- 
fore out of zeal for the art of Chemiſtry, and regard 
to the author of this work, took care to preſent the 
world with a perſect copy of it. This was highly re- 
ſented by Mr. Heydon abovementioned, who publiſhed 


a piece at London 1660 in 8vo, intitled, The Idea of 


the Law, characteriſed from Moſes to King Charles II. 
&c. in the Preface to which he tells the Reader that 
Mr. Aſhmole had printed a Book, called, The Way 
to Bliſs, in three Books, in a very deſective manner, 
fince his own Edition of it had four Books (47). Mr. 
Aſhmole tells' us in his Preface, that the trae Author 
of this Book was unknown, but, fays he, I have 
heard ſome notable flories, and thoſe back d with . per- 


ſuaſiuve circumſtances to make an eaſy faith think the 
providence very obſervable, that not only furniſhed a labo- 


rious ſearcher into this myſterious learning with” the ori- 
ginal' itſelf, but moſt fortunately directed him to three 
grains of the powder cloſed up between tao leaves there- 
of with which he made projection. But I affet not to 
fly-blew the ears of my Readers ; only this I can mo- 
deftly aver, that my copy was a tranſcript of that ori- 
ginal. The work ſeems to be written about the beginning 


of the laſt (or end of the former) Century ; the main drift 


or 
_ concludes with obſerving, that he all not deſcant 75 


— 
0 


bn 9 1 rr d 
of the Author being from weighty and ſerious arguments 
and examples to — the 22 75 the 1 
PHER's STONE 3 wbereby is largely 8 that na- 
ture has exhibited greater —_ to the dien of the 
avorld, and as great things' have been and conſequently 


may be) performed by the weaker and ler means, 


where @ due, friendly,” and philofophical corjunction of 
nature and art itſelf is fully under ſtood. And yet hows- 
beit, becauſe ſuch are familiar unto, and ordinary a- 
mong us, we 725 them not. Tis a di ſcuurſe fraught 
with variety of excellent rational matter, and fitted to 
the learned as well as meaner capacities; nay, ſuch as 
: ̃² 3 
thing yet extant of this nature z and 1 believe many 
captions arguments heretofore uſed. and urged againſt the 
truth of. . this ſo infallible a Science, will here meet 
with falisfafory ſolution, and hencefarth no fur- 
ther . = diſcour ſe — . 2 . 
The Diam of his Life, written by kimſelf was, pub- 
liſhed 2 I 77, in 12mo with the following 
title, Memoirs of the life of that learned antiquary, 
Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; dracun up by himſelf by way of 
Diary; with an appendix of original letters publiſhed 
by Charles Burman, Eſq; The Editor tells us in the 


_ Preface, that the copy from whence thoſe papers were 


publiſhed, was in the hand-writing of Dr. Robert Plot, 
Chief Keeper of the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford, 
and Secretary of the Royal Society, and was tranſcribed 
by him for the uſe of a near relation of Mr. Aſbmole 's, 
a private Gentleman in Staffordſhire. That they had 
been, collated a few years before by David Perry, 
M. A. of Jeſus College in Oxford, and Chief Keeper 
of the Muſeum, who corrected from the original ma 
nuſcript (48) ſome few literal errors. Edito 


thus much, that they let us into the ſecret Hiſtory of FA 
affairs | of their ſeveral times; diſcover the frings "of 
motion, and diſplay many valuable, tho minute cirrum- 
ſtances gverlooked, or unknown to our general Hiſtorians ; 
and, to conclude all, ſatiate our largeſt curiofity. The 
Appendix contains à letter of tas, dated January 
26, 1666: from the corporation of Lichfield upon the 
receipt of a filver bowl, preſented to them by Mr. 
Aſhmole ; a Preface to the catalogue of Archbiſhop 
Laud's medals, drawn up by Mr. Aſhmole, and pre- 
ſerved in the public library at Oxford ; a letter from 
Dr. Thomas Barlow, afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln, to 
Mr. Aſhmole, dated December 28, 1668, on the pre- 
ſent of his Books, deſcribing Archbiſhop Laud's Cabi- 
net of Medals ; a letter from John Evelyn, Eſq; to re- 
commend Dr. Plott to him for Reader in Natural Phi- 
loſophy ; and another from Mr. Joſhua Barnes dated 
from Emanuel College, Cambridge, October 15, 1688, 
wherein he deſires Mr. Aſhmole's pardon for having 
reflected upon his Order of the Garter in his own 
Hiſtory of King Edward III. with Mr. Aſhmole's an- 
ſwer to that letter, dated October the 23d rms, 


t 
on the uſefulneſs 0 1 kind of works ; but only ſa 


ASHWELL (GEORGE) Author of ſeveral books [AJ, was ſon to Robert 


Aſhwell of Harrow on the Hill in Middleſex, and was born in the pariſh of St. Martin 


Ludgate in London the 8th of November 1612. He was entered a ſcholar in Wadham 
College in Oxford in 1627, where he took the degrees of Bachelor and Maſter of Arts, 
and was elected Fellow of, that College, and became a famous Tutor there. After the 
breaking out of the civil wars he continued at Oxford, where he preached ſeveral times 


Author of ſeveral Books.] I. Fides olica ; 
or or Sora ſe 2— the recei ed Authors — Autho- 
rity of the Apoſtles Creed. Oxford, 1653, in 8vo. II. 
A” double Appendix, the firſt touching the Athanafian, 
the ſecond touching the Nicene Creed. Publiſhed with 
his Fides Apoſtolica. Mr. Wood tells us (1), that Mr. 
Richard: Baxter having cenſured ſome things in the 
Hades Apoſtolica in his Gildas' Sakvianus or Reformed 
Paſtor, publiſhed at London in 1656 (2) in 8vo, ex- 
preſſes his regret in the Preface to his Catholie Theo- 


before 


ogy printed at London in fol. 1675 on account of the 
exceptions, which he publickly made to Mr. Aſhwell's 
Book abovementioned. III. Geftus Euchariſfticus ; con- 
cerning the Geſture to be uſed at the recerving of the 
Sacrament. | Oxford 1663 in 8vo; IV. De Socino & 
Socinianiſmo Difſertatio : i. e. A Diſſertation concern- 
ing Socinus and the Socinians.“ Oxford 1680 in 
8 vo. Tis but a ſmall part of a large work, which 
he had finiſhed, the title of which was De Fudice Con- 
troverfiaram & 'Catholice Veritatis Regula ; i. e. © = 


{ 
| 
| 


a) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. 2. 
Col. g1r. and 
Fafti Col. 55. 


(a) Roncewallis,or 
Ronciſvallis, in 
the Kingdom of 
* avarre, ſituate 
cen Pampe - 
2 and St. Jean 
de Piẽ· de- Port. 


years, to be diſcharged from his functions, that he might be at liberty to apply himſelf 
to other ſtudies. But he could not accompliſh this deſign ; for John the Third, King of 
Portugal, choſe him to be Profeſſor of Law at Coimbra (d), where he had lately found- (4) or, ci 


A8 P 
2 I 


before the King, and had therefore the di : pon 
him June the 23d 1646, a little before the ſurrender of the garriſon of Oxford (a). He 
ſubtnitted aſterwards to the authority of the Viſitors appointed by the Parliament in 16.48, 


and obtained the Rectory of Han 


of Bachelor of Divinity conferred u 


near Banbury in Oxfordſhire upon the deceaſe of 


Dr. Robert Harris, in the latter end of the year 1658, having before been Chaplain in 


the family of Sir Anthony 


man of a ſerene peaceable 


Cope Lord of the Mannor of Hanwel}, where our Author 
died on the 8th of February 1693, and was buried in the church there (þ). 
„and in all reſpects worthy of his function. 


an excellent Logician, and maſter of a peculiar ſagacity and clearneſs in reaſoning, and 


very converſant in the Fathers and School-Men, which gained him a great eſteem among 
thoſe Divines who had an inclination to thoſe ſtudies (c). | 


n the Judge of Controverſies and the Rule of Ca- 
« thohck Truth.” He publiſhed that Diſſertatian on- 

as a ſpecimen of his performance, and to try whe- 
ther he ſhould meet with proper encouragement to 
print the whole. V. DeE 2 Romana Diſſertatio, 
pars operis multo majoris, De Fudice Controverfiarum, 
&c. i.e. © A Diſſertation concerning the Church 
« of Rome? being a part of a much larger work 
* concerning the Judge of Controverſies &c.” Ox- 
ford 1688 in 4to. is was publiſhed at the requeſt 
of Dr. Gilbert Ironſide, Warden of Wadham Col- 


lege. VI. An At to Plato Rediwiwus, written by 
Henry, Nevill. The" as Mr. Wood tells us, was in 
MS. in the Author's own hand. He tranſlated alſo 
from Latin into Engliſh, Philo 5 's 7 fo 
9 Abi Glaaphar Ebn Tophail de Hai Ebu Yokdan 

c. London 1686 in 8yo. This Epiſtle ſhews from 
the Hiſtory of Ebn Yokdan by what ſteps and de- 
grees human reaſon, improved by diligent obſervation 
and experience, may arrive at the knowledge of the 
moſt ſublime objects, and eſpecially of the Deity and 
Religion. | 5 


ASPASIA of Miletus, the miſtreſs of Pericles. We ſhall give her hiſtory in the 


note hon — the Article PERICLES. 
ASPA 


IA of Phocea, the miſtreſs of the younger Cyrus. We ſhall give her hiſtory 


in the note 12 of the Article of that Prince. | 
UETA (MARTIN DE) commonly called the Doctor of Navarre 


GFASPI 


(Navarrus, or Doftor Navarrus) becauſe he was of that country, was born of a noble 
family [A] the 13th of December 1491, at Varafayn, a ſmall city of the Kingdom of 


Navarre, not far from Pampeluna. 


the Syſtem of Peter Lombard, common 
made a conſiderable p 


others, which he did with applauſe: [C] at Toulouſe an | 
returned to Spain, and was made firſt Profeſſor of Canon Law at Salamanca (c), where (e) in the King 
he gained a great reputation, by endeavouring to inſtill good principles into the minds om of Leon. 


e entered Yer young into the monaſtery of Re- 
gular Canons at Roncevaux (a), where he took the habit, which he wore all his life-time, 


though he left the Convent. He went afterwards to Alcala (b), where he ſtudied Polite (+ in New Cit 
Literature, Natural and Moral hunts mph and Divinity, applying himſelf chiefly to 
y called the Maſter of the Sentences, Having 
rogreſs in theſe Sciences, he retired to Ferrara [B], and there ſtu- 
died the Law with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was ſoon — capable of teaching it to 
d ( 


hors. Some time after” he 


of the youth under his care, and encouraging them to the ſtudy of the Canon Law, 


which before his time was almoſt entirely 


neglected in that Univerſity. He continued 


there fourteen years, and intended, after he ſhould have finiſhed a courſe of twen 


ed an Univerſity. He gave Aſpilcueta a larger falary than what had ever been given to 
Profeſſors, either in Spain or in France, which might perhaps be thought the reaſon why 


Aſpilcueta complied with the King's deſire [D]. 


(1) In Miſcell. 
wit. de Oratione, 
apud Nic. Ant. 
Bibl. Hip. tom, 
2. Page 74+ 

(2) Nic. Ant. 
ibid. 


[AY Of a noble Family.) His father's family was 
diſtinguiſhed not only becauſe it was very ancient, but 


alſo becauſe Francis Xavier the Apoſtle of the Indies 


was of that family, as our Aſpilcueta himſelf tells us 


(1). His mother was of the family of 42 
** 


otherwiſe called Baſtan, anciently ſettled in 
renean Mountains (2). 

LB] He retired into France.] The occaſion of it 
was as follows : John d' Albret, King of Navarre, hav- 
ing been excommunicated with his wife Catherine 
de Foix by Pope Julius II, as favourers and abettors 


of Lewis XII King of France, whom the Pope had 


declared an enemy of the Church, Ferdinand King of 
Spain, who had procured that excommunication, in- 
vaded the Kingdom of Navarre, which obliged John 
CAlbret to take refuge in thoſe eſtates, whi mor 
ſeſſed in France. Peter of Navarre his great M . 
and Francis his brother, who adhered to the King, 


attended him; and Aſpilcueta, who was Francis's 
Companion and Divine, (am Comes dum Doctor) was 


(3) hem, ibid. | 


obliged to follow him, and continued with him twelve 


years (3). 


) 
[C] He taugbe tbe Law with great applauſe.) His 


chiet Lectures were upon Canon Law, which Father 


e ſtaid there ſixteen years, when 


having 


Niceron ſhould have obſerved (4) ; whereas he ſpeaks (4) See his A. 
in general terms, as if Aſpilcueta had alſo taught the , Sc. toms 
Civil Law. It appears however that our Author 5 Ps 3. 


ſometimes inſiſted upon the FA of common 
morality : an inſtance of which we find in Nic. An- 


tonio, who tells us (5), that Aſpilcueta proved in an (5) Us ere. 


elaborate diſcourſe, that we ought not to love or hate 
a man, merely becauſe he is our fellow-citizen, or a 
— of the ſame nation with us, or of another, 
but that we are only to conſider his moral princi- 
„and his virtue and good qualities. It were to 
wiſhed, that Aſpilcueta had added, without any 
regard to his private opinions : but this is more than 
could be expected from a Roman Catholick Divine, 
and is not always to be met with even in thoſe, 
who have ſhaken off all human authority in religious 
50 n haps be thought the 
[D] This might perhaps be thought reaſon, 
Aſpileueta complied with the King (of Portugal's) ny 
hen a man's conduct may proceed either from a 
good or bad principle, and we have no particular 
reaſons to aſcribe it to the one rather than to- the other, 
the general corruption of men will eaſily lead us to 
impute their actions to an evil motive; tho' Chriſtian 
charity 


He was a (+) Idem Ae, 
He was Col. 911, 913. 


c) Idem, Col. 


75 
Antor 
Hiſp. 

Ng 7 


(6) I 
cap I 
xr K 
Pref. 
ment. 

Pani! 
tin&Fre 
m Ep 
gerica 
Nic. 

ſupra, 
(7) N 
ibid. 


(3) 1 


(9) 1 
(10) 
$4. x 
4. ed 
fol. 

(11) 
anus 
Arcl 
name 
tonio 
Cary, 
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having by his continual labours well deſerved to enjoy ſome repoſe, he was permitted to 
reſign his Proſeſſorſhip, and tetire into his on country, Where he took care of his 
nieces, the daughters of his brothers who were dead. He alſo went into Caſtile, and 
during his ſtay: chere he was, Confeſſor to Jane the widow of the Prince of Portugal, and 
to the Princes of Bohemia her nephews, the ſons of the Empreſs Mary. Aſpilcueta de- 
ſigned at laſt to return into Portugal CE], but he was obliged to go to Rome to plead the 
5 cCauſe of Bartholomeo de Carranza Archbiſhop, of Toledo [F], who was accuſed of 
"I hereſy before the Tribunal of the Inquiſition, and whoſe cauſe having firſt been pleaded 
| | in Spain, was by the Pope's: order to be tried at Rome (e). Aſpilcusta pleaded this ( W. 
cauſe for Caranza with the utmoſt zeal, but without ſucceſs [CJ]. As his writings had za. 
" gained him a very great reputation, we are. not to, wonder at his being received at Rome 
; in the moſt honourable manner. Pope Pius V made him Aſſiſtant to Cardinal Francis 
Alciat his Vice-Penitentiary ; and Gregory XIII never paſſed by Aſpilcueta's door, but 
he called for him, and ſtopped ſometimes a whole hour to talk with him in the ſtreet, 
nay he did not diſdain to pay him a viſit, even when he was attended with ſeveral Cardi- 
nals. Theſe honours did not raiſe his vanity, for he was always very modeſt and humble, 
an inſtance of which we ſhall give in the note [1]: His name became ſo famous, that 
even in his time the higheſt encomium that could be given to a learned man, was to call 
him a Navarrus, that name, which A ſpilcueta bore, implying the utmoſt perfection 
| in all kind of Sciences, as that of a Roſcius was anciently given to the moſt accompliſhed 
% 47:4 Nic. Players. Aſpilcueta, according to Erythreus (5), was conſidered as the Oracle, not of 
Anton. Bibl. p p "© 1217 a 
Hip. rom. 2. One City only, but of the whole world; all forts of people reſorted to him, as to an 
ES. 76. Apollo, to have their doubts reſolved; and whatever he ſaid was received as an anſwer 
from ſome Deity. Such was the authority he had acquired, not only by his learning, but 
alſo by his virtue and ſincerity. He was very regular in the practice of all the Chriſtian . 
duties, according to the rites and ceremonies. of the church of Rome. His temperance 
and frugality not only preſerved his health and ſtrength in ſuch a manner, that even in a 
very advanced age, he had all the liberty of mind neceſſary to apply himſelf to ſtudy, 
but he was alfo capable of givi 


Caf 


aim - 


14. 


. always very charitable [ 7]. 


in Epif. Apolo- 


o 


charity ſhould oblige us to judge otherwiſe. And as 
it is very cuſtomary with Profeſſors to prefer thoſe 


Univerſities, where they have the” greateſt ſalary, 


Aſpilcueta might very probably be accuſed, of leav- 
ing his chair at Salamanca' for that of Coimbra, on- 
ly becauſe the latter was more profitable. It ſeems 
that he had been accuſed of this, for he defends' him- 


6) In Repet. ad ſelf i | ; 
— 3 Y ſelf in ſeveral places of his works (6); and ſhews, 


4% NQueſt. iii. 
/cptem de Iſabella his filter, to ſend him Aſpilcueta into Portu- 


that the King of Portugal John III had prevailed 
over the Emperor Charles V by the interceſſion of 


I, that that part of the world might alſo enjoy his 
Lectures (7) ; fo that it was not the love of 

gain that obliged him to leave Salamanca, but the 
intreaties of his ſuperiors, which, with regard to a 
private man, have the force of a command. Add 
to this, that he refuſed ſeveral poſts of honour, which 
— covetous man will always make his advantage 
[E] He defgned. io return into Portugal.] It was either 
out of gratitude to Queen Catherine, Who had beſtowed 
great favours upon him, or becaufe maintaining himſelf 
with the money he had got there during his Pro- 
fefſorſhip, he thought that if it was not unjuſt in 
him, yet it was ungrateful to convey to another 2 
to 


the fruits of his counſels and learning. This I ta 


be the ſenſe of Nicholas Antonio's Latin. Tandem 
cum Portugalliam denuo cogitaret, forſan 'conſtientia 
tactus beneficiorum fibi à Catharina Regina olim colla- 
torum, aut quad tjus regni pecuniis ſeſt exhibens opi- 
mos confilii & doArine fructus alibi reddere, fi non ini- 
— * altem ingratum exiſtimabat (3). The words ex- 

'bere  ſeſe often galt among the Civilians, zo 
maintain one's ſelf 5 and in this ſenſe I ſuppoſe Ni- 
cholas Antonio employed them. "IP | 
[F] To plead the cauſe of” Bartholomes de Caranza 
Archbi/hep of Toleds.] As this Archbiſhop was a man 
of a very eminent character, it was proper that he 
ſhould be deſended by a perſon of the greateſt merit 
and learning, and none could be found but Aſpileueta. 


DE to the poor ſubſtantial proofs of his liberality, for he was 
is humility and the ſtrong inclination he had for ſtudy, 


made 


oY 


"Romani ductum comitatus, ejus innocentiam, averſo Phi- 
lippo & ejus Miniſtrit, conſt antiſſime tutatus eff. 1ig bad 
[G) Without ucceſf.] Weleam from Thuanus (12), (12) Us! ſupra, 


that tho nothing could be proved againſt Caranza, yet Pag. 113. 
he languiſhed in priſon, where he at laſt died very 
miſerable ; whence it appears, that all Aſpilcueta's en- 
deavours and eloquence in his behalf proved unſucceſs- 
ful. We are not to wonder at this, fince he had 
againſt him the King and his Council, and, what is 
a thouſand times more terrible, the formidable Tribu- 


nal of the Inquiſition. , 


[H] Ai inſlance of his modefly and bumility.) Thua- 
nus furniſhes us with it, and is ſo much the more to 
be credited, as he was an eye-witneſs of what he re- 
lates on this occaſion. I remember, ſays he (13), (13) Ibid, 
* that when Paul de Foix was Embaſſador at Rome 


fox the King of France, whither 1 accompanied him, 


« ' Aſpilcueta came to viſit him; and not finding him 
«© at home, he went to meet him at the entrance of the 
« Church of the Trinity. There with his head bare, 
he proſtrated himſelf to the ground, and kiſſed the 
« Embaſſador's feet. De Foix ſurprized at this hu- 
«© mility refuſed the honour, which Aſpilcueta intend- 
«ed him, and entreated the venerable old man to 
« riſe. Aſpilcueta anſwered, that he owed theſe marks 
« gf reſpect and veneration to a nation, from which 
«© his Kings were deſcended. At laſt he was prevail- 
% ed upon to ſtand up; but neither the a e 
repeated commands of the Embaſſador oblige 
«him to cover his head, tho' he walked with him 
« in an open place, expoſed to all the injuries of the 
« ſeaſon, which was then very cold.“ Thuanus adds 
a circumſtance which is very much to the glory of 
Aſpilcueta. As he was extremely well verſed in the 
doctrine, which relates to caſes of conſcience, _ and 
likewiſe a very honeſt man, he had been ſometimes 
conſulted by the Emperor Charles the fifth, and by 
Philip his ſon, with regard to the Kingdom of Na- 
varre, which had been uſurped by King Ferdinand ; 
and he always adviſed them either to reſtore it, or to 


* ivid. This is what Nicholas Antonio ſays (9). Thuanus give an equivalent for it, if they would act in a con- 
epa. J lie, adds (io), that Aſpileueta, being then eighty" years ſcientious manner (14. 

4. cuit. 16209, eld, neglected the care of his on health to aſſiſt his [7] He aut very tharitable.) Being very old he 

fol. friend ; he attended Caranza to Rome, and defended u 

( 40 Thu: Thu- him very courageoufly notwithſtanding the oppoſition the poor he met; to which his mule. was ſo well ac- 

* 3 ef King Philip and his Miniſters. Nawarrus, quan- cuſtomed, that ſhe ſtopped of her own accord at the 

mme. Ni. 4 n. fam octogenari proxi nus omnem ætati: & waletudinis fight of every poor man, till her maſter had relieved (t5) Nic. Ant. 
> Writes it ram amitt periculo poſt babuit, & * Carangam (11) him (15). | 8 8 | 


ui jupra, p. 76. 
rang. 81 | 
Vol. II. YO: 


(1 4) Idem, ibid, 
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made him decline all the honourable: 
[XJ. This grea 


in Church and State which were offered -hith 
t man died the 2 1ſt of June 1386, being then ninety four years, ' fix 


months, and eight days old, as we learn from the inſeription on his tomb, which we 
ſhall give in the note [L], and not above an hundred years, as ſome Authors have ſaid 


660) Jac. Meno- (g). Aﬀpilcueta has been extremely celebrated [] | 
chius, e. Authors; who lived after him (5) 3, the Caſuiſts and Writers on Canon Law quote His 


Clar. Inter- gd - 
2 H. bee, gard to morality, 


in Orat. ipſo Die Ways his 
' Funeris 2 Y 


MI] by his contemporaries, and by the 


Arai An. Which are all either on Morality, or Canon Law. We ſhall give a catalogue of them T. 


ton. abi ſupra. in the note [N]. | 


[XI He declined all the honourable poſts in Church 

and State, that were offered him. ] Before he was 

made Profeſſor at Salamanca, the King offered him a 

lace in the Council of the Kingdom- of Navarre, 

which is held at Pampeluna, with a Prebend in the 

Cathedral of that city, but he preferred a Profeſſorſhip 

and his private ſtudies to the care of publick-buſineſs;; 

and after his return from Portugal, he refuſed to be 

admitted amongſt the Senators of the great Council of 

Caſtile, as alſo amongſt the ſupreme Judges of the In- 

quiſition, which places King Philip II would have 

conferred upon him. He choſe rather to employ his 

time in correting and improving the works he had 

already written, and in compoſing others. The ſame 

reaſon made him refuſe a Biſhoprick which was offered 

him by the King and of Portugal, who had 

(16, ldem, ibid, a very great love and eſteem for him (16). 77 

[L} The inſcription on his tamb.] It is as follows : 

D. O. M. Martinus ab Afpileueta Navarrus, H. S. E. 

divini humani que juris confultifſ. Qui Salamanticæ pri- 

mum, ' deinde Conimbrice fumentibus Portugallia Regi- 

bus Jus pontif. docuit ; Romam prefectus Pio Quinto, 

Gregorio XIII, Sixt, PP. MM. carus, omnibus natio- 

(17) It appears #ibus gratus, huic Xenodochio beneficus (17), Obiit xi 

by this that he Kal. Ful. MDLXXXPI, etatis anno 94, Menſe 6, 

had pow _ Die 8. multis Doctrinæ ſue peroulgatis monumentis, 

ho bat were Martinus Zuria Avunculo benemerenti foſuit. | 

not told to what 
Hoſpital, nor 

whether it was 
before or after 


his death. 


Marmore ſub gelido Nawarri arentia membra 
Stant clauſa in cineres non abitura leves ; 
Aft animus puris purus ſeſe intulit Aſtris, 
Cujus perfetuo fama ſuperſtes erit. 
Ne quidem dignus, cujus non ſtamina Clotho 
Solveret, eft vitæ quo duce aperta via. 
Ut tamen in terris &quavit Neſtoris ams, 


| Sic illi in Cab iet fine fine quies. 


He was buried in-a very ſolemn manner, the Monks, 
Prieſts, Auditors of the Rota, and the Prelates, who 
were then at Rome, attending his corps, by the expreſs 
order of the Pope. His remains were depoſited in the 
Church of St. Antony belonging to the Portugueze, 
where his buſt was alſo placed. He had no very 
(18) Naſo aqui- agreeable countenance ; he had a Roman noſe (18), and 
lin. was ſo meagre and thin, that he ſeemed rather to be 
(19) Nic. Ant. a ear image, than a real man (19). But the 
abt ſupras ualities of his mind abundantly made amends for the 
diſadvantage of his perſon. | 
[M] Afpilcueta has been extremely celebrated.] An- 
drew Refendius and Emanuel Coſta, who had been 
Aſpilcueta's Scholars in unt place him above all 
Es the Doctors and Canoniſts of his age. Dadtorum Co- 
20) Apud Nic. nimbricenſium, ſays the former (20), facile & fine con- 
Ant. ubi ſupra, traverfia Princeps. Doforum Juris Canonici, ſays the 
N Py latter (21), facile Princeps. Francis Sarmiento, tho' 
id. his K an {peaks after the ſame manner ; and Rho- 
(z2) Tra. de deric Arriapa tells us (22), that Aſpilcueta's deciſion 
bus, Diſp. muſt be of great weight, when he declares any action 
— . innocent, becauſe he was a man of great learning 
Nic. Ant. ibid. And eminent piety, whoſe conſcience was not only 
timorous, but even ſcrupulous. This is very different 
(23) Sec the text from Mr. du Pin's opinion (23) ; but we mult obſerve, 
cf this Article, that Mr. du Pin paſſed for a Janleniſt, and Arriaga 
qz*tation (7). was a Jeſuit ; which is ſuſhcient to account for the dif- 
ſerence of their opinion in this icular.. We may 
add, here, that Aipilcueta's life been written by 
on Magus a Canon of St. Peter at Liege, who 
ad been an intimate friend of our Authors. This 
wal oe: 12 15 n printed beſore his death 
ar ome, , na at Ologu. ut he Was not well pl 
wich it, as he teſtifyed himſelf in 1 — 


- 


fama, deque ingloria, wituperio, infamia, 


des Hom, Jil. 
tom. 5. pag: 7. 


ASSERIUS 


according to Valerius Andreas, There is another life 
of Aſpilcueta, written by Roſcius Hortinus a very elo- 
quent writer; which life is to the Edition of 
our Author, publiſhed at Rome by Michael Aſpilcueta 
his nephew, in the year 1690. This life, ſays Nic. 
Antonio (24), is more to be depended upon than the (24) U!: re. 
former, as having been printed under inſpection 
of the deceaſed's relation, by whom the writer might 
be informed of the truth, and ted from mix- 
ing it with errors and falſhood. Beſides theſe lives, 
there is a funeral oration in a panegyrical ſtyle, com- 
ſed by Thomas Correa a Portugueſe, and a famous 
roſeſſor of eloquence and rhetoric at Rome. He pro- 
nounced that oration in. the church of St. Anthony 
on the day in which Aſpilcueta was buried; it was 
printed that ſame year by James Torneſius. We need 
not mention the ſeveral elogies and other verſes that 
have been compoſed in praiſe of our Author by the 
oft eminent Poets of his time, either in Latin, or 
ch modern languages (25), +56 25) Ser Nie. 
[V A catalogue of bis works.) There is an Edition Antonio, ibid. 
publiſhed at Rome in three volumes by James Lorne- 
fius in 1590, which does not contain the work, in- 
titled, Confihia, i. e. The advices. Tbeſe have been 
added with ſome other pieces to the Edition printed 
at Venice in 1602 (26). There is another Edition (26) Idem, ibid. 
ubliſbed at Lyons in 1591, from that of Rome (27). (27) apy > 
The firſt volume of the Roman Edition, contains, 1. Wl — 
Manuale, frve, Enchiridion Comfeſſariorum & Paniten- pag. 7. * 
tium. i. e. A Manual for Confeſſors and Penitents. 
The Author had firſt compoſed that work in Spaniſh, 
in which language it was printed at Salamanca. in 
15 $7: in 4to. . It wanted a treatiſe, concerning uſury 
and fimony, which the Author added by way of ſup- 
ement in the ſame language, and printed it in 1569. 
e afterwards tranſlated it into Latin, in which tongue 
it bore ſeveral impreſſions. Simon Magnus having cor- 
rected the ſtyle, and made ſome. additions to it, pub- 
liſhed it at Paris in 8vo in 1887. Francis de Seſe 
made alſo ſome additions to it, and had it printed 
at Venice in 1573, n 4to. Andrew ViQorelli alſo 
enlarged it; his Edition was publiſhed in the ſame 
city, and in the ſame form. Other writers have. a- 
bridged that work, as Cominio Ventura, whoſe abridg- 
ment was printed at Fargo in 1593, in 24mo. Ste- 
phen d' Avila a E publiſhed his at Lyons in 1608, 
24mo (28), It has alſo been tranſlated into Italian (29). (28) Idem, bd. 
2. De horis Canonicis & oratione... i. e. Of Canonical 20) * 1 
* hours, and of Prayer,” firſt printed in Spaniſh in * p.78. 
1560, in Svo, then tranſlated into Latin, and printed 4 
at Lyons in 1580, and at Rome in 1586. 3. M 
cellanea centum de Oratione, pra ſertim Pſalterio, & Ro- 


ſario Virginis Marie, & de Inſtitutione recta Oratorum, 


& adis guibuſdam curum, de pertinentibus ad illa. 
i. e. An hundred miſcellaneous ob/erwations concern - 
ing Prayer, eſpecially the Pſalter and Roſary, &c.” The 
ſecond volume contains 1. Commentarius de Silentio in 
Diwvinis officiis, preſertim in cblura ſeruando, i. e.. a 
« Commentary concerning the Silence to be kept dur- 
ing Divine Service, eſpecially in the choir.” This little | 
work, ſays F. Niceron (30), is almoit entirely extracted (30) C ehre, 
from the Manuale. 2. Commentarius in caput, Inter verba P59. 
XI. Qual. III. in quo de gloria, honore, laude, ac bona 
69 detraiane 
tractatur. i. . A Commentary... Which treats 
7 of glory, - honour, praiſe, and a good name, and 
aof their contraries.“ This work. was firſt compoſed 
in Spaniſh, and printed at Coimbra, in 1544, in fol. 
and at Valladolid in 1572; it was afterwards tranſlated 
into Latin, and publiſhed at Rome in 1584, in 4to. 
3. De. regularibus Commentarii tres, i. e. Three 
| 2 5 +* Commentaries 


( b) Nie. Anton, 
Pancirol. Iib. . authority very on; Jes Mr. Du Pin obſerves, that he is ſometimes too remiſs with re- Bibliab. Hig. 
that his ſtile is neither polite nor entertaining (i). 


As he had al- %, 7. 
pen in hand, we are not to be ſurprized that he wrote a vaſt number of works, ** 


5) Hal. 
9 8 
476. edit 
Allobrog 
10% Fag. 
Oxford 1 


(4) Cay 
ſupra. 


id. 


, 


476. edit · 


Biſhop of Shirburn in the ninth Century 
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&ASSERTUS MENEVENSIS/ Author of che Life of King Alfred L J, "and 
re he 


| „Was born at St. David's in Wales, w 
entered himfelf into the Order of B=nedidtine Monks. 

hr of John Scotus Erigena, under whom he made a 
(3) Hit. Liter. Dr. Cave tells us (5), that he was à relation and Chancellor 
« gelen. St. David's; and Mr. Hearne in his notes 
Alobrog. 1720 fhe Great (c) aſſures us, that he was nephew to the Archbiſhop, 


He is ſaid to have been a ſcho- 


Cad eg. was really the Author of che Hiſtoria de rebus Geftis Alfredi Regis, generally aſcribed to 


Cave, bi 
ſupra. 


the Biſhop of Shirburn. 


His reaſon for this aſſertion is, that in the book itſelf it is ſaid 


that he wrote ann. 893, which was ten years after the death of the former, as a 


from William of Malmſbury. Having met with ſome ill treatment from Hemydus, 
who was a man of authority in his country, anc 


and being invited -by King Alfred to his 


court, he went thither, and gained fo great a ſhare in that Prince's favour, that he gave 
him the Biſhoprick of Shirburn, and made him Abbot of the Monaſteries of Amer ury 


and Banwel (d), and, as Sir John Spelman tells us (e), of Exeter, 
it was, he who perſuaded Alfred to found the Univerſity of Oxford, and ſettle annual ſti- 
| | ich 


« Commentaries concerning the Regulars,” firſt 
printed at Rome in 1576, in 4to, and afterwards re- 
viſed by the Author. 4. De Alienatione rerum Eccleſe- 
aſticarum, ac de ſpoliis Clericorum Commentarius, in 
principium & Gli. Summe XII. Jo IT De fpoliis 
Clericorum ſuper caput, Non liceat Papæ eadem cauſa 
& queeſtione. i. e. A Commentary concerning the 
4 alienation of Church. Goods, and the robbing of the 
„ Clergy &c.” Printed at Rome in 1573, in 8vo, 
and afterwards reviſed by the Author. 5. Commenta- 
rius reſolutivus de Uſuris, i. e. A Commentary con- 
* cerning Uſury,” firſt publiſhed in Spaniſh with the 
additions to the Manuale, at Valladolid in 1569, and 
afterwards in Latin at Rome in 1585, in 4to, and at 
Antwerp in 1600, in 8vo. 6. De reditibus beneficio- 
rum Ecclefraſticorum Commentarius, quo docetur quibus 
bus fint impendendi, & quibus per fonis dandi aut re- 
nquendi. i. e. A Commentary concerning the re- 
<< venue of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, ſhewing in what it 
«© ought to be ſpent, and to whom it muſt be given 
* or left.” Printed in Spaniſh in 1566, and dedicated 
to King Philip II. afterwards in Latin in 1568, and 
in 1574 dedicated to Pope Pius V. The Author un- 
dertakes to prove in that piece, that an incumbent 
ought to give to the poor all the income of his liv- 
r what 1s neceſſary for his ſuſtenance, Such 
a decifion ſeemed too ſevere to Francis Sarmiento; Au- 
ditor of the Rota; he attacked our Author, Who de- 
fended himſelf in the following work: 7. Apolagers- 
cus libro de reditibus a5 ov i. e. A de- 
« fence of the Book concerning Eccleſiaſtical revenues,” 
— — at Rome in 1570, and at Antwerp in 1574. 
is work occaſioned two famous men to write con- 
cerning Aſpilcueta's opinion, and to confirm it by their 
authority. The firſt was Francis Turrianus a Jeſuit, 
who wrote to Gonſalvo Herrera, Biſhop of Laodicea ; 
the ſecond was Achilles Statius, a Portugueſe, who ad- 
dreſſed his letter to our Author. Theſe letters were 
afterwards added to a new Edition of Afpilcueta's Com- 
mentary; concerning Eccleſiaſtical Benefices. 8. Com- 
mentarius in Cap. Humane Aures XXII. queſt. V. De 
veritate reſponſi partim verbo expreſſo, partim mente 
cuncepto redditi. ie. A Commentary. concern- 
ing the truth of an anſwer partly expreſſed; partly 
intended.“ 9g. De ſnibus humanarum aſtiomum com- 
mentarius, i. e. A Commentary = the end of 
human aQtions ;” printed at Lyons in 1573, in bvo, 
and at Rome 1585. 10. Epiftola Apologttica ad illu/- 
triſs. excellentifſimumque Dom. Gabrielem & Cusva, Dau- 
cem Albuquerquenſem, Gubernatoremque Mediblani. i. e. 
« Ana ical Epiſtle to Gabriel a Cueva, Duke 
of Albuquerque, and Vieeroy of Milan.“ He wrote 
this Letter to defend himſelf. againſt thoſe, who pre- 
tended and endeavoured to prove, that he ſtayed at 
Rome, becauſe King Philip II was exaſperated. a- 
— him. This Letter contains the History of his 
. II. Commentarius in ſeptem diſtimctiuust di Po 
nitentia. i. e. A Commentary upon the ſeven diſ- 
<< tinctions concerning Penitence.” 12. Commentarius 
de Anno Fubilæo, & bidulgentiis omnibus. i. e. A 
Comme upon the Jubilee year, and upon all 
the Indulgences ;” printed firſt at Coimbra in 15 50, 
aſterwards with additions at Rome in 1576, in 4to, 
and at Milan 1579, in 8vo. In the third Volume we 


fink 1, 2. Relectiones due de Reſeriptis, ® 3. Com- 


, 


mentaritus in Rubricam de Fudiciis. 4. Releftio Cap. Nov. 
de F udiciis. 5. Relectio de Reflitutione Spoliatorum (31). 
6. Reledtio Gas Ita quorundum, de Fudæis, in quo de 
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t progreſs in learning (a). (e) Oudin. C:#- 
 Aﬀerins Archbiſhop of %“ erf. 


apon Sir John eren Life of King pod es 
Who, according to him, . La 728. 


Dr. Cave obſerves, that () L I #/- 
fred the Great, 


B, 2. pP · 139. 


(31) The reaſon 


why we don't 


tranſlate theſe 


rebus ad Saracenos deferri prohibitis, & cenſuris ob id titles ic, becauſ- 


latis.. i. e. A lecture 


concerning the Jews, 
« which treats of thoſe affairs which it is not 


it is almoſt im- 


ermitted poſſible to find 


to an before the Saracens, and of cenſures pro- Proper words in 


* no on that account.” 
1550, in 8vo. 6. Commentarius de datis & promiſfis 
pro juſtitia vel gratia obtinendis. 1. e.. A Commen- 
*« tary concerning gifts, or La xl made in order to 
* obtain either juſtice or favour,” printed at Rome 
in 1576, in 4to. Beſides theſe pieces, the Venice 
Edition publiſhed in 1602 contains, De Cambiis. 
De Simonia mentali. i. e. Of intended Simony.“ 
De Furto notabili. i. e. Of notorious theft.” De ne- 
ceſſitate defendendi proximum ab injuria. 1. e. Of the 
obligation to defend one's neighbour againſt # 22 
De homicidio caſuali. i. e. Of accidental man gh: 
e ter.” De incompatibilitate Beneficiorum. i. e. Of 
* the incompatibility of Benefices.” De Elcemoſyna. 
i. e. Of Alms.“ De lege panali. i. e. Of pe- 
© nal law.” Beſides theſe treatiſes, there is another 
intitled, Confiliorum ſeu Re um Lib. V. i. e. 
« Five Books of Counſels or Anſwers,” diſpoſed ac- 
cording to the order in which the decretals ſtand, and 
Aivided into two volumes in 4to. James Caſtellanus 
has abtidged all Aſpilcueta's works, and publiſhed his 
abridgment at Venice in 1598, in 4tbj it was afterwards 
corrected and publiſhed with ſome Acditions by Peter 
Anthony de Lazzaro (32). | 2 En 


my 


[4] Author of the Life of King Alfred.}. Dr. Ni- 
cholſon in, his Egli Hiftorical Library (1) obſerves, 
that Aſſerius wrote this King's Life no further than 
the 45th year of his age, (Fic „ according to his 
computation, fell in the year of our Lord 893. So 
that tho the Book; as it is phbliſbed, continues the 
Hiſtory to Alfred's Death, yet that part is borrowed 
from Authors, who lived later; and particularly the 
Verſes in the manner of an Epitaph upon him were 
written by Henry of Huntmgdon. He ſhiews thro” 
the whole, continues that learned Author (2), a great 
deal of modeſty, eſpecially» in the account which he 
gives of his own being invited to-court, and his recep- 
tion there. He mentions ing of the viſionary 
Dial between King Alfred and St. Cuthbert, 
which all the reſt of the Hiſtorians largely inſiſt upon, 

ether with the effects, which it had upon the 

ſe of Lindisfern.- He is exactly copied by Flo- 
rence of Worceſter and other Writers, when they treat 
of the affairs of that reign. This Book of * Aﬀerius 
was firſt publiſhed by Dr. Parker Archbiſhop of Caw- 
terbury in the old Saxon character at the end of his 
edition of Thomas Walſingham's Hiſtory printed at 
London in fol. 1574. He choſe to print it in that 
character in order to engage his Engliſh Readers in 
the ſtudy of the language of their anceſtors,” and the 
antiquities” of their own country (3). a was pabliſhed 
again in a collection of the Engliſh Hiſtorians b 
Cambden at Franefort in fblio, 1602 (4). Mr. Wi 
of Oxford publiſhed a very beautiful edition of it at 
Oxford 1722 in 8 wo. 


on . dur language to 
Printed at Coimbra, in expreſs them 


by. 


(32) From Nic. 
Antonio, «bi 


p. Ia, p. 77--79- 


Niceron, bi ſu- 
Pra, p. 713 


(1) Vol. r. pag. 
119. edit. Lon- 
don in 8 vo. 


(2) Ibid. p. 120» 


(3) Idem, pag. 
119. 

(4) Cave, Hiſt. 
Liter. pag. 476. 


and Olear. 614+ 


liath. tom. 1, 
Page 83. 
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Y See Mr. 


Hearne's Notes 


man's Li +: 55 
— 2 7 i. e. A Manual of Golden Sentences. 
211, 212. 

(x) De Script. 


. fol. 172, RS the Annals of Britain. 


A Commentary upon Boethius de Con/olatione,: Sc. 1 
Brian Twyne in his-4ntiquities of Oxford (i) aſſures us; that % 


ASS 


pends upon the Profeſſors of the ſeveral Sciences; We have a Chronicle or Annals aſcribed 

to him [BJ. Dr. Gerard L angbain remarked  from-a-manuſcript-that-our Aſſerius was 

the Author of the tranſlation of Boctius de Conſolatione aſcribed to King Alfred (). Pit- 

en Sir John Spel- ſeus (g) ſays, that he wrote likewiſe ſeveral Homilies ; Aurearum Sententzarum Enchiridion ; (5) 4pud ©, 


Comment. in Boethium de Conſolatione ; i. e. 60 . 
And Balæus () obſerves, that he 347. 44 Ci, 


* 
ave, 


(&) B'blieth. de 


Sead Olla. Biz- he is a Writer, whoſe authority was never in the leaſt called in queſtion. ' He died; accord - , Ra, 


2 — ing to Mr. Du Pin (g), Dr. Cave, Olearius, and Oudin, in the ycar gog; but Mr. Hearne . Pass 
55. edit. Jenz Places his death much ſooner Ci 10 14 © 0 | 40696. 
1711. * 12 | 


& * * 


[B] We have a Chronicle or Annals aſcribed to him.] 
Theſe Annals were publiſhed by Dr. Thomas Gale 
in his Hifterie Britannica, Saxonice, & Anghdanice 
Scriptores decem, printed at Oxford in fol. 1691, un- 
der the following title; Chronicon Fawvi S. Neots, five 
Annales; Foannis Aſſerit, ut Fonmllis widetur. They 
begin with theſe words : Jgitur Britannia Romanis 

. uſque ad Caium Fulium Cæſarem inceſſa atque incog- 
nita fit; 1. e. Britain therefore was un n to 
<* the Romans, till the time of Caius Julius Cæſar,“ 
and they end in the year 914 with theſe words, 
Ano DCCCCXIV fa#a ft pax inter Carolum Re- 
gem Frantorum & Rollonem Ducem Normannie ; i. e. 
* A peace was concluded in the year 914 between 
Charles King of the Franks and Rollo Duke of 

(5) Oudin. Com. *© Normandy (5).“ Dr. Gale tells us, that the ma- 

ment. tom. 2» nuſcript copy, which he made uſe of, was in tte 

* Library of Prinity College in Cambridge. Dr. Ni- 

(6) Pig. 121, cholſon obſerves 00 , that John Brompton (7) cites ſe- 

(7) beter Decem veral things relating to the Hiſtory of King Offa out 

pon , Pi&* of the writings of Aﬀerius, which are not to be found 

95" in his Life of Alfred. Hence ſome ns have con- 
cluded, that he might have been impoſed upon b 
thoſe that have given the name of that Author to ſuc 
anonymous Collections, as they could not affign to 
any particular Author. And this ſuſpicion may ſtill 
continue, for any thing which this Book diſcovers 
to che contrary. For King Offa is ſcarce named in it; 

(3) S-- Whar- and therefore Brompton, muſt have fallen upon a ſpu- 

ton's Anglia Sa- Tous piece (8), how genuine ſcever this may prove. 

cra, Part 1: page However Dr. Gale was of opinion (9), that it was 
$9. 2 —8 really written by Aſſerius, which notion ſeems to be 

(9) Erafat. pag. Rvoured by its inſiſting chiefly upon the fortunes of 

10. King Alfred. Caſimir Oudin in his Commentarius de 


Seriptoribus & Scriptis Ecclgſßaſticis (10) thinks. the (10) Tom. 2. 
contrary opinion moſt probable, ſince the Annals ex- Col. 406, 40). 
tend to the year 914 ; whereas Aſſerius died at fartheſt 
in 909, and there is no mark of any Appendix to 
it.  Belides there is the expreſs. mention in it of the 
Death of Aſſerius Menevenſis , Biſhop of Shir 
under the year 90g; Anno gog Aﬀerius Shirburnenſis 
obiit, & Friteſtanus ſuſcepit Epiſcopatum Wintoniz. 
Leland in the ſecond volume of his MS. Collect. 
f. 191, b. quoted by Mr. Hearne in his Notes upon 
Sir ſon Spelman's Life of King Alfred the Great Fn) (11) Pag. 52, 
profeſſes himſelf ignorant of the name of the Author 
of this Chronicle, and calls it the Chronicle of St. Nets, 
becauſe, as Dr. Nicholſon obſerves (12), he found it (12) Pag. 122, 
in that Monaſtery. Marianus Scotus had alſo met 
with it ſome where; for he tranſcribes it very fre- 
quently in his own Chronicle. | 
[CJ Mr. Hearne placts bis death much 1 
Having obſerved in his Notes upon Sir John Spel- 
man 1 3), as we remark'd in the text of this article, (13) Pag. 136. 
that the Life 7.5 Alfred aua not curitten by Aſer Biſtep 
of Shirburn, but by Aſer his uncle, Archbiſhop of St. 
Davids, he endeavours to prove it from this confide# 
ration, that it is ſaid in the Book itſelf, that he aur 
an. 893, which was ten years ofter the death of the 
former, as appears from William of Malmſbury; and conſe- 
quently that the Biſhop of Shirburn died in the year 883. 
© T know indeed, continues he, that in another Book 
of Aſſer's, called his Aunalt, publiſhed by Dr. Gale 
„in the ſecond volume of his Oxford Hiſtorians, 
«« *tis expreſly ſaid, that Aſſer Biſhop of Shirburn died 
ann. 909 ; but that being an addition of a later hand; 
I ſuppole it to be an ignorant miſtake for Aſſer Arch- 
«© biſhop of St. David's.” ws wy 5 


'.,FASSHETON (WILLIAM) was deſcended from an antient and good family of 


that name in Lancaſhire, and born in the beginning of the year 1641. 


(a) See The Li Rector of Middleton in that county (a). 


Aiſheton by 


Thomas Watts, Who was of the Preſbyterian party [A 


M. A. printed at 


His father was 


Our Author was admitted a Student of Brazen- 
Nolſe-College in Oxford the 3d of July 1658 (5), and placed under the care of a Tutor, 
Here. he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo. much by his 


London ia geo, Application to his ſtudies, and the progreſs which he made in all ou of learning, that 


17 14 P · 6. 
(b) Wood, Atb. 
Oxon. Vol. 2. 


Arts (c). 


[4] Placed under the care' of a Tutor, who was of 
tr) Arbene Ou the Preſbyterian party.] Mr. Wood tells us (1), in his 
menſes, vol. 2. uſual rough ſty le, that he ava Put wnder a Preſbyterian 


Col. 1025, edit. Tutor, and frequented with Sam. Parker (afterwards Bp. 


2. London 1721. of Oxſord) the: vclipious "meetings in the" hou of Beſſe 
Hampton, an old 2 — 0 2 


7 
-crepit Laundreſs kwing in Holywell, 
in the North Suburb of Oxon ; 12 his — being: af. 
tered as to thoſe matiers after the refloration of bis 
| Majeſty King Charles Il, he was made Fellow of his 
College in 1663. | But we have a little different ac- 
count of the conduct of our Divine before the reſto- 
ration in the life of him publiſned by Thomas Watts, 
A.M. in 1714. p. 6, and 7. where we are informed, 
that © he was providentially bleſſed in ſome orthodox 
and loyal inſtrudors, ſuch as ſecured him from 
the general contagion. 80 early, even then, did 
„dhe impibe che ſound principles of our pure and 
3 e undefiled religion, that kept him unſpotted from 
„ the World. owever, he Pl into ſome dangerous 
' # hands/at ſchool and the univerſity, and lay under 
** many temptations, where the leavens of error and 
** hypocriſy prevailed. And tho in his childhood he 


he was elected into a Fellowſhip in that College in the year 1663, 


ing then Bachelor of ©, im, iti 


and The Life: of 


In this ſtation he was ſo highly eſteemed, that he had a voluntary offer ſent »-. > Fats 

Col. 1025. edit. him of the Headſhip of the College a few years before his death; which he declined ( 

2c Longo 1721+ He afterwards, took his degree of Maſter of Arts, and entered into Holy Orders (e). 
1670 he publiſhed at Oxford a Treatiſe in 4to againſt Toleration [B]. 


pag. 8. 
* (d) See his Liſe, 
In 2 5 
e Wood, abi 
Being afterwards |; 


ä appointed 


* could not be ſenſible of the moſt aſtoniſhing tragi- 
* cal act in the Royal Martyr's fall; yet every year, 
<<. as he grew-up, preſented ſuch horrid ſcenes before 
« him, that he could not but receive the proper an- 
e tidote in his youth, and dread: the villanies of that 
* age, till the glorious Reſtoration- Day, which fixed 
« him in all good principles, and made him always 
«*« zealous for our excellent conſtitution both in Church 
and State. Beſides, as it pleaſed God to endow him 
with a moſt compaſſionate nature, à very 
ce ſtudious humble mind, and modeſt behaviour, as 
* with all virtuous - inclinations and ſpecial graces ; 
* ſo he could never be ſo much as tainted with ill 
*« . notions of any kind, nor ever be drawn into the 
<< party of any furious zealots, libertines, &c. whom 
* he wanted not ſpirit to oppoſe upon all due occa- 
„ fions, and in proper ſeaſons throughout his life, 
« which diſtinguiſhed him even in the Country- 
„School, but more eminently in Brazen- Noſe - College; 
* Oxon, &c.“ | 
(B] A. Treatiſe againſt Toleration.) It was intitled, 
ation Hiſapproved and condemned by the a 
2 4 


621+ 


% H, Co. 


621.7 


a 1, NT el 
2 r erſecution 
25 2 


page 14+ 


488. 


appointed to 1 Chancellor of chat Unive 

his degrees of rn Parry F Being conferred upon him in — (f) Wdem, ibid, 
He fucceeded Dr. 1 155 Pa eee e Chivets of: 15 

in February fo (2) Ne both in elch anc BR 

hnd, modeſtly =o ate — ou attendahce brought hin to the” wh, 

Court and x 7 on, where he enjoyed the living of St. Antholin's for ſome 


time, till by the to of Ormond's intereſt with the family of St. John, he was preſent- 


the Papi 
madverted 


and the Diſſenters from 


ectory of Beckenham ii wy in 1676 (H. In 1674 he publiſhed at / London 
which hie expreſſed à warty zen! both agajnſt 
bliſhed church. This 
upon by Mr. Richard Baxter in his Apolagy fon tha Nan Conformity Ninix, 


piece of his Was anti- 


(7) Wool, Cub Es Fe at ay een are ; In Lam whe En hi Royal 


(2) See hs Life, 


pag. 10, 11, 12, 


(3) Col. 1026. 


\ 


and cmvincing rea 255 I > The 
1 . 26. 11. 
The honourable Houſe of C —2 Nemblad in ee 
em Parliament in their Votes Sc. —_— 


III. The Preſbyterian Minift 


nifters in the 4. Lou 
met at Siam College, Decem. the 18th 1645 Tawen- 


ty eminent 2 5 (if nu all ) of them members 


of the lat ly, in Sermons before ay rt 
2 on ſolemn ee ait 
25 1 very moderate band, an 2 


to 7 conſideratiam of all * In 


the next are ſet down the names of the eminent 
Non: iſt Divines, whoſe teſtimonies are cited ; 
which are added 2 at the end of his Preface, 
te conn his Collection; and likewiſe in 
his ſecond Edition of this - Baok, 
iſhed at —_— year, — 

—= ei ſix pages in 4to wi name. prefix 
to- ing he Pro-Vic Pro- Vice-Chancellor of Oxford's I- 


frimatur before it. The title was the ſame with the 
former, with this addition . " fainfs iy collected 
William Agfoeton Mafter of Arts, an 
— zen-Noſe-College in Oxford. © The ſecond E dition corre ci 
ed and enlarged, with an additional Prefate, wherein 
the nature 4 5 in general, and the unjuſt com- 
plaints 0 diſſenting parties concerning it in particu- 
lar, — . But the former. Preface 
is likewiſe added, — this . before it: 


— 4 pr —— 79 he 72900 walues 
. 2 
Fixed. . He addreſſes him 

vindicates himſelſ from their cenſures, ns ths 
e 


ers ſor it, wWwhom he — i * 
their Propoſals, and whom he attempts to c from 
the teſtimonies of their own friends againit Toleration, 


Burgeſſe, Mr. rata nary Me. Will Good, Mr: Tho. 
Thorowgood, Mr. Humphry Hardwich,, Mr. Arthur 
Salway, Mr. William Reynor, Mr. Thomas Caſe, Mr. 
Laghafact, Mr. Thomas Watſon, Mr. Geo 
ghes, Mr. Edmund Calamy, Mr. Richard Baxter, 


Aſh, Mir. James Qranfond, Mr. Thamas Edwards. 
Our has added à few. marginal notes. to his 
Collections, and: re- 


conc 

—_—_ which ariſe from 
ood informs us -(3),- that 
rind 


8 His * of del ee d perfecuion.] This: Book 
7 dedicated to the perry wer Ormond, and intitled, 
es of Scandal ſecution, being a — 
— — theſe tun things: I. Whether = Non- 
Caonformiſts, who atherwiſe think Subſeription laruyful, 
are therefore obliged to forbear it, becauſe the weak Bre- 
thren do judge it unlawful? II. Whether, the execution 
of Penal Laws upon Diſſenters for Non-Communion with 
the Church of England, be perſecution ? I herein 
are pathetically exborted ta return into the boſom. of . 
Church, the likelieft expedient 8 growth 4 Pe. 
pery. By William Asſheton, D. Di Domeſtic Ghaplain 
to his Grace the Duke of Ormond. He mentions in his 
Dedication and Introduttion the reaſans, which induced 


Vor. II. 


5 Fern 


llew of Bra- been 


© Apology, 


lication mop this dn; as particy- 
larly Compaſſion to their deluded Projelytes ; and (econd- 
ly, a das Care, as he tells us, of aur 0Wn peaple, 4 to 
* them as far as. poſſible, from. the 1 arts 

of ſuch, as. lie in wait to, deceive. proceeds in 
his Introduction to enquire into the Aue of the, en- 


* "A * * 219922 . 


creaſe of; Popery ; and expreſſes himſelf in this man- 
ner. De late, and I think, juft appr of. thi 
gw. P 2 pres authority into fame 


en s | far | ſuppreſſing it, w Clergy: of 
this nation. have. thought : Ken's Bir?" both in 2 
aud \ pulpit to encourage ſo goad & aue 
peaple are fo highly prejudiced againſt her daering, po 
many of them. kniru no other- rule, whereby to judge of 
the. ſaundneſs of their Tentts,. than by 75 greater or leſſer 


ance they have from Popery 3 z yet being de 

eligion ſhould be the 1 their choice, . 
and that the practice 9 or fo 1 be 2 ounded upon the 
clear evidence of truth reaſon, as well as cuſtom 
and education, to which the greateſt pare of mankind 
owe, their particular ter ſuafns 3, ſeveral Treatiſes have 
lately euritten, wherein the Proteſtant Catholic 
Doctrine is full, eftabl, iſhed, and the Romiſh objections 
or rather flouriſhes ( for indeed 2 are 10 . are 
as. ſolidly —— 1 a purine mg not alt "S 
uvnſeaſanable as ſome perſons, 44 would be . 
than their Brethren, are pleaſed ta judge. 
tells us, that he had made a collefiſon of He ep 
table materials againſt the Church of Rome,, with; 
reſolution to reduce them into a proper form, and 


ſons liſh them as ſoon as poſſible, when he cccaſionally 


met with the following of Dr. Sanderſon, Biſhop of 
Lichfield... Prudent Starifs forbear 10 — 75 

a. potent, enemy abroad, fill they r 

guarrels and mutinies at hame. We. thi rs gh vera 
more needful, 4 and expedient to 1 — thoſe 

paints in difference betauixt us and our Brethren at. 2 
than. 10 handle any of the cuntrouerſies in debate betwwixt 
1 apa fi 2 WN | r 
more er of bei d. by thoſe, than of being ſe- 
duced by Papiſts ; — becauſe the * apiſts make OL 
advantage indeed the | greateſt, in à manner the 
whole. advantage they = 327 us). of ibeſe home- 
bred. differences. He. then ſtates che caſe of Scandal, 
and the miſtakes therein, in a full objettion about 


rge giving. offence, to which he anſwers ; frjt, from their 


own. admired Mr. Baxter's Cure of Church Diviſions, 
$49 l ele „ from aur great and learned Hooker, 
coletaſt Ta 115. and Biſboy Sanderfon. it 
his Five. Caſes A 2 „ proving: 525 
many Ways a. man on come F e 
anatber by bis example; at the. former denotes 4 — lg 
are 2 when. they are mou, led, or provoked 
unto fin. Wherein, ue arg not « anch. ta. 4 at the 
* 2 „ 4s. the cauſe whence 


9 
ton argues for a ws, — 
Diſlenters, Who thought. it neither ſinful nar — 
ful. Derr en 
which he — preſſes upon their conſciences, 
from Mr; Baxter again in his Prince of Love, p. 87, 
and Mr. Jeans's Mixture. of Scholaſtic and practical Di- 
vintty,, 2 part, page 133, 135 ; from whoſe words, 
continues our Author, . it appears, that . 
** are. not co nomine obliged to ne Canformit 22 
cauſe their Proſel fit to be offended 
at them; — — tg the n 


6“ rule) 
5 G 


« 6 
* 


wards under the Revolution (t). To 


duty, but no perſecution.” 


4 8.8 


e R defence of the. doctrine of abſolute, 


.expoled him to the cenſures. 
rying his notions of the power of 


. » 
he a piece in f 
- 5 . 
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nile) they are fo to, manage 
% the Church 4 4 8% 
«« by it may appear to others. as well as themſelves, 
Js that Co jence, not Intereſt; hath occaſioned their 


\ up „ 1 4 tr vey 
their ſubmiſſion-- to 


« Subſcription.” He Prog. oceeds next to prove the Non- 
|Conformilt highly guilty of ſcandal; by this Syllo- 


iſm ; Men are ſeandalized, when they are led, 
— or 2 nuto But the Non-Con- 
formiſts ” their ſeparation do lead, | move, and 
| provoke their Proſelytes to F- Therefore they are 
beyond excuſe guilty of fin. The major of theſe 
poſitions he is certain will be readily granted him; 
And the minor admits of this fad Confirmation. \ * The 
. Non-Conformiſts do provoke their Proſelytes to fin 
«c theſe two ways. Firft, by error in judgment. © Se- 
a ndhy,. by occafioning them to negleft' their duty 
„in Praxi.” He then conclades his proofs: by de- 


_firing WY impartial Reader to gage between the 
'C } - 


| of England and the Di * Ne a nen 
pretend they cannot lacufulhyj and with a good conſcience 
Abe to the Ae of the Church. © But why all 
this niceneſs ? I there any Jaw either natural or oft- 
tive, which doth either direfly and in terminis, er by 
good Logical inference and immediate dedu#tion, condemn 
44 as unlawfil? If fo, let fuch las be pro- 
duced, and the controverſy is at an end. But they have 
been fo infinitely baffled in ſuch wain attempts, that this 
procedure of late hath not been much pretended, but” in- 
Read of fuch plain and candid entertainment, aue have 
been ſhuffled off "with the empty pretences of an acciden- 
tal unlaufulne ſi, 77 277 the diſſati faction of their 
Proſelytes, <vho yet imbibed thoſe ſeruples from the re- 
peated clamours of their diſſenting Teachers. He con- 
ſiders next, the 4 of Perſecution, and repeats the 
ſame anſwer, which he ſays was never yet refuted, 
that he gave in the Preface to his ſecond Edition of 
Toleration diſapproved, p. 4. in which, ' after having ex- 
ploded the falſe, vulgar, and dangerous conceit of 
men's —_— and piety, or holding their perſons in ad- 
miration, and proved the moderation and fincerity of 
our firſt Reformers from Popery, he proceeds to fix 
the notion of perſecution, as it is an eager, violent, 
or any inflicting of outward evils for the exerciſe of 


true Religion; and ſums up the argument in this man- 
ner. Preaching and Prayer are neceſſary dutics, which 


cannot be performed without circumſtances. Theſe art de- 
termined in Scripture, nor muff be left undetermined there- 
fore by the ſupreme Magiſtrate :* who to effect this makes 
laws and. conflitutions, that have lies annexed to 
be inflited on the diſobedient. The infliftion "of theſe 
penalties is the execution of juſtice and the Magiſtrate v 
erefere thoſe per ſons, that 
fuffer theſe penalties, are not injuriouſiy perſecuted, bur 
juftly puniſhed. From hence he endeavours to prove, 
as well as from the judgment of Biſhop Sand in 
his 7th Sermon ad populum, p. 354 and from the ar- 
auments of their own famous Glamy, Newcomen, 
and Baxter, that the Diſſenters from the Church of 
England have never ſuffered any perſecution, © ſince 
they were the a rs. This he infinuates, 
reminding them of other ſorts of ution with 
St. Auſtin De Unit. Ecclef. contra Petil. Epift £29; 
who obſerves that there is a perſecution of the tongue 
a of an irregular - life, as well as of the hand: 
avius per ſequitur filius patrem vi vendo, quam 
puter filium end; & * Saram per- 
Jequuta eff per iniquam ſuperbiam, quam cam Sara per 
debitam diſciplinam ; & gravius Dominum perſequeban- 
tur, propter quos diftum eft, Zelus domus tua comedit 
me, eos ipſe, cum eorum menſas  everſit, & eos 
e flagello de temple expulit. i. e. A ſon perſecutes 
* the father more by his ill life, than the father does 
«« the ſon by chaſtiſing him. The ſervant Hagar per- 


* ſecuted Sarah more with her unreaſonable haughti- 


««-neſs, than Sarah did Hagar with the diſcipline, 
„% which was requiſite Sens. I her. And theſe per- 


« ſons, upon whoſe account it was ſaid, The zeal of 


4% thy houſe hath eaten me up, uted our Lord 
much more, than he did them, when he over-turn'd 


with ſuch Chriſtian 1 where 
as 
. a Roman Cub, a. 


Sen fe an Jerfel for ſatifudion { 


1 
- * * 
ni vd iz 2 


on) 


I Proteſtant Get 

; has Bob jy Qukritour (ind bby Hh 
Tity is u cim, ). about ber eternal State. , Where- 
terian Divines, (which party ſhe then muc 
who amongſt ſome other unſuitable diſcourſes moſt undu- 


tifully reflected the Church of England, calling her 
Ceremonits Popiſh an ſuperſtitions, telling this Genete- 


«<voman; that a ſet. form 8 Popiſh i par ti- 
3 


cularhy, that vu Liturgy is Pepiſb, umd talen out of the 


Ma ſi- Bool. Whereupon having peruſed the ferwice \ of 
the Church, (which formerly either out of prejudice, 2 


the direchin of thoſe guides, ſhe Holly affe, Ge ir 


now fully Rittesfied, that there it\ nothing coktained in 
but 2 22 orthodox, ——— to 75 
off rationtf" to be a Papi ; and "accord 
ug wearied and even heats with their —— 
7 ) embracing the Roman, 'huth ever fince radu 
the Proteflant Communion. '\ This matter of fact, con- 
* tinues he, (which is no feigned but a real caſe} doth 
« make it more reaſonable to 'tranſcribe the words 
* of the learned Biſhop Sanderſon, relating to our an- 
** ti-ceremoniial Brethren, and their falſe imputations 
* of Popiſh and Popery ;z whereof he gives the true 
definitions, and ſhews how far any doclrine or prac- 
© tice may be truly called Popiſb, vindicating the 
Reformation of our Church from it, in Pref. Scrm. 
„ XIV. . 14. and i wy before Serm. XX. 8. 11. 
and again in his Preface before Serm. XIV. 8. 17. 
« and at laſt referring the Reader to that clear and 
«« ſatisfactory account given by the Church in one of 
« the 1 — uſually prefixed — the Book of Com- 
© mon- 8 | | | 
DD] His Royal Apology.] The whole title is as fol- 
lows : The Royal Apology : or an An fuer to the Re- 
bels-Plea ; therein are the moft noted anti- monarchical 
Tenents : Firſt,” publiſhed by Doleman the Fefuit to pro- 
mote a Bill of Excluſion "againſt King James I. Se- 
condly, practiſed by Bradſbarw and the Regicides, in nbe 
actual murder- of King Charlts J. Thirdly, republibed 
7 Sidney and the Afſoctators to depeſe and murder 
's Projent Majeſty. The ſecond Edition. London 168 5. 
In his Preface he obſerves, that in the year 1594 the 
Jeſuit Parſons publiſhed a Conference under — 
of Doleman ; the deſign of which was to promote a 
Bill of Excluſion againſt King James I; and that tho? 
the jeſuit's - malice was deſeated with regard to the 
perſon of that King, yet it had a great effect in the 
tufferings of his ſon King Charles I'; for he who ſhall 
peruſe the many virulent Libeli, cubich firſt occafi 
and then- fomiented that unnatural rebellion, will ea 
be inflrufted hero that - conference” was tranſcribed and 
tranſpoſed by the patrons 'of the futtion ; and, to ral 
in our modern age, be ' canuvt but obſerve, that 
the Popiſh Doleman i, the Oracle ef the true Proteſtant 
Party. Now that this may not be rejected as a 
ſlandering deſign, only to make them odious to 
% authority, as is commonly objected, I have here 
% drawn for the reader's ſatisfaction a ſhort 


Seriptur® ; ani therefore, if that be Popery, DIE” 


between Doleman, Bradſhaw, Sidney, ſome 


others; upon peruſal of which it will plainly ap- 
4 — that the Jeſuits principles, as managed 
% Bradſhaw and the Regicides, did cut off the head 
„of King Charles I. And fince the fame principles 
+ have been tranſcribed by. the brethren of the Aſ- 
ſociation, we have juſt reaſon to ſuſpect the ſame 
practices likewiſe; and that thoſe, who defended 
„ the murder of King Charles I, would doubtleſs, if 
„ they had power in their hands, depoſe and murder 
„ King Charles II. If any Republican ſhall think 
«« fit: to doubt, that the following Diſcourſe is either 
«« partial or unconcluding ; #. e. that I have either faid 
„ {omething that is falſe, or elſe have omitted in any 
„ inſtance the very ſtrength of their caſe, let him 
« make known his grievance; and I do here pro- 
« miſe upon ſuch notice given, I will (thro Divine 
1 Aſſiſtance) 
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(3) Page 37+ 
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(5) Pag. 41. 


di publit 


nition to @ Deiſt, occaſione 


by ſome-. paſſages in a Diſcourſe with the ſame perſon. (I, 
always declared himſelf averſe to the engaging ä FJ. wo 


controverſ 
II, he exerted himſelf with great 


publiſhed G]. After the Revolution, in Obedience to their Majeſties injunctions 


„ Aſliſtance) endeavour his ſatisfaction.“ Our Au- 
thor endeavours in this Treatiſe to ſhew, that the Go- 
vernment of England is not a mixed Monarchy, nor 
the King one of the three Eſtates ; and in what ſenſe 
the King of England is an abſolute Monarch, and how 
limited. He then to conſider in what ſenſe 
that celebrated ſaying of Bracton, Lex facit Regem ; 
i, e. The Law the King,“ is to be under- 
ftood, and to examine the other controverted paſſage, 
Rex habet Superiorem, Deum  Legem, etiam & Cu- 
riam ; i. e. The King has ſuperior to him God 
« and the Law, and likewiſe the Court.” He con- 
fiders alſo the nature of the coronation-oath, and the 
extent of the King's prerogative ; and concludes his 
Diſcourſe with the following argument: The ſupream 
r muſt not be reſifted. But the King of England 

055 fupream power. Therefore his Majeſty cannot be 
refifted. The propoſition is the voice of nature; there 
can be no order nor ent, unleſs this truth be ad- 
mitted, Reaſon tells us, Par in non habet po- 
teſtatem; much leſs hath an inferiar a coercive power 
over his ſuperior. | 

EJ He wrote a piece in defence of King William 
a Sucen Mary under the title of A ſeaſonable Vin- 
dication of their preſent Majeſties.] He was reproach- 
ed at the Revolution for having deſerted his own de- 
clared principles in point of Government; and there- 
fore he wrote this piece in his own defence, in which, 
as the Author of his Life obſerves (3), he publiſhed his 
own convitions for the ſatisfaion of others, who might, 
as he did, ſwear allegiance to King William and Queen 
— with a good conſcience, upon the ſurprixing mer- 
ciful deliverance of theſe Kingdoms from Popery and 
Arbitrary Power. His chief * Was drawn 
from the Statute of the 25th of Edward III; with 
Sir Edward Coke's Expoſition of that Statute- concern- 
ing the Kings de facto & de jure. He obſerves like- 
wiſe, that this is not only the ſingle Gloſs of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, but that all others, who write of the 
Pleas of the Crown, give the ſame tion. And 
therefore ſince it is moſt reaſonable to think that to 
be the ſenſe of the Law, which learned Lawyers and 
Judges have agreed to be the ſenſe of it, private per- 
ſons, who are of a different opinion, ſhouſd be modeſt 
in their cenſures, and ſuſpect their own judgments, 
and reſt ſatisfied, that there is ſome weighty reaſon, 
(cho perhaps their prejudice will not yet ſuffer them 
to comprehend it,) why thoſe Judges of the Law de- 
7 Ff 5 or poor i? IP felf be 

He always dec imſelf averſe to t 
; * in any party.] The Author of his 15 
tells us (4), * hg had obſerved enough of the in- 
trigues of Courts, of the plots of Cities and deluſions 
of Countries ; that he ſaw too much in every reign 
both of Popiſh and Diſſenting Parties in the bowels of 
the Church; he knew the madneſs of the people; 
and how deſigning men can ſeduce them to proclaim 
hoſannas at one time, and demand crucifixion at an- 
other. He ſaw the mean ſelfiſhneſs, ambition, and 
violence of the beſt parties; which gave him the 
ſame idea of parties in general, and conſequently the 
utions recommended by Archbiſhop Dawes in his 

mon upon the Martyrdom of King Charles I, that 
aue ought to take care not to lift ourſelves, as thorough 
members of any party. However, as the Author quot- 
ed obſerves (5), he was averſe to all innovations and 
alterations in the Liturgy, unleſs for improvement, as 
in the Office for the Sick, &c. imagining all other 
condeſcenſions to be vain and dangerous, and that the 
chief Diſſenters would never conform but at the ex- 

ce of Epiſcopacy. 

[G] Exerted himſelf with great zeal in oppoſition 
to P Traci, which he publiſhed.) He 
| in 1686 The Country Parſom's Admonition 
to bis Pariſhioners againſt Popery ; with Directions how 
to behave themſelves when any one defigns to ſeduce them 


reſlleſ importunity of the Romiſh Clergy _ 


ꝗ488. 


ſonable Vindication of their projet Majeſties (.E). .- 12855 he publiſhed in 4t0 Au 


g James 
opery by four Lracts, ke 1 
bla ſph my, 


* 
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ſelyres to their Church, and that they have 8 
terms of addreſs, very PENS and inſinuating, adapt- 
ed to the capacities of all ſorts of people? and there- 
fore that they may not be ſurprized with their cla- 
mours, nor impoſed upon by their methods of deceit; 
he gives his people owing directions; 1. To 
ſhew. their faith by their works ; 2. A modeſt deperi- 
dance on their ſpiritual Guides or their miniſterial 
Functions; 3. To avoid, as far as poſſible, - all dif- 
op about Religion ; 4. To defire the arguments of 

e perſon, who attempts to pervert them, in writing; 
which if he refuſes, they are to ſuſpect him as an im- 
zoftor ; but the grants them, to carry the paper to their 

iniſter. is piece was followed the next year with 
a Defence againſt a Popiſh Tract called The plain man's 
Anſwer to his general and ſpecial Exceptions. This 
Defence of his was entitled De plain man's Reply to 
the Catholic Miſtonaries, &c ; in which he tells us, that 
he found their arguments weak and trifling, only full 
of Boaſting and pretenfioni 1s Infallibility ine the Church 
and Prieſts of Rome above any othert; the there. is 
greater uncertainty, more divifims and diverſity of opi- 
nions, even in matters of faith, in their own Church, 
than ours ; and their Priefls are fo far from interpret- 
ing Scripture infallibly, that thrre is notbing more fal- 
lible and contradifting than the vaſt volumes of Pariſb 
Commentators, publiſhed with the uſual approbations and 


- 


FR. Superiorum. He concludes with an Expoſtu- 
tion with the Miſſionary, whom he engaged more 
cloſely the year long. in a Diſcourſe . againſt zhe 
175 bility of the Church. He addreſſed it to the Romiſh 

iſfionaries. He examines what this Infallibility ſig- 
niſies, whether in the firſt place Indefe#:bility or Du- 
ration, which he proves neither to be true nor ſuffi- 
cient, nor anſwering thoſe ends, for which this pri- 
vilege is pretended, if they could apply all the pro- 
miſes of protection and preſervation to the Roman 
Church, as if it were the Catholick Church. But 
this he ſhews to be a miſtake in their Writers, without 
any ſhadow of proof, ſince it is evident, that a parti- 
cular cannot be an univerſal ; and no Church can be 
termed Catholick, but fo far as it is orthodox, and 
holds the Catholick Faith, as the Church of England 
does. He proceeds then to examine their other no- 
tion of Infallibility, as the infallible direction of the 
Church of Rome, as if they had an infallible Judge 
among them, which they imagine to be neceſſary in 
order- to interpret the Scriptures, and determine con- 
troverſies. Upon this he demands, / bo it the infal- 
lible Judge? Who this unerring Guide? Where may he 
be found to be conſulted and bee ? Is he ſome. au- 
thorized perſon or perſons rep» eſenting the whale Body ? 
Then he muſt be either the Pope, which the moſt ſober 
and Papifts uſually - rejeft, as à weak and un- 
grounded opinion : Or they agree ſecondly in a General 
Council, tho there be none now ſitting in any part of 
the Chriftian World: and thoſe that have been, and 
confirmed by their Popes, have actually erred, have 
condemned each other, and made e Sn.gutagend 
and Decrees, which cannot determine themſelves, nor ex- 


plain their own- meaning; a privilege (if granted 10 
any writing ) — 23 ar to the Holy Scriptures, as 
euritten by mfallible Inſpiration. In this manner he 
endeavours to explode their pretended Infallibifity, and 
in the concluſion demands again, What it ſignifies, 
„ whence they had it, or whete we Proteſtants, who 
% are ſo much upbraided with the want of it, may 
« find it? What controverſies it hath decided? What 
texts of Scripture hath it explained ? What diffe- 
« rences hath it compoſed ?” In 1688 he-publiſh- 
ed A full Defence of the former Diſcourſe againſt the 
Miſſionaries Anſwer. Being a further examination of 
the pretended" Infallibility of the Church of Rome, or as 
it is intitled in the firſt impreſſion, A Defence of the 

in Man's Reply to the Catholick Miffionaries, Ic. 


from the Church of England. He obſerves here the prefaces this Book with an Advertiſement con- 


cerning . 
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preached at court hefore 


the late Queen Mary, and dedicated it to her Royal Conſott, with the title of A Diſtour/e 


concerning a Death-bed Repentance ¶ KJ. 


. ine 


cerning the occaſion 'of theſe papers, Which paſſed 
between a Romiſh Miffionary and Country Miniſter, 
on accbunt of an honeſt Farmer of his pariſh, whom 
a Romiſh Prieſt endeavoured” to pervert with this ſug- 
zeſtion, that, as without falth there is nd ſalvation, 
5 woithout infallibility there is mo faith 3 af that this 
fs ny to be found in the Church of Rome; for Which 
the former demanded his proofs in writing, and ny 
carried them to his Miniſter, which occaſioned th 
whole diſpute. - Our Doctot enlarges againſt the In- 
fallibility and Supretnacy of the Pope, and anſwers al! 
their preſumptions of Catholiciſm, and pretences to a 
bn of St. Peter, as Pritce of the Apoſtles, 
clearing the ſeveral prophecies and promiſes in Scrip- 
ture concerning the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Church, 
without their Infallibility, refering them to Dr. Cave's 
Difſertation of the Government of the ancient Church; 
and to Archbiſhop Bramhal for the exemption of the 
Britiſh Churches from all eras juriſdiction ; as 
likewiſe to Dr. Barrow's Treatiſe of the Pope's Supre 
macy. This Supremacy he obſerves is oppoſed by the 
teſt part of the Catholick Church or company of 
Believers proſeſſing the faith of Chriſt diſperſed over the 
face of the whole world, who refuſe communion. with 
the Biſhop of Rome, and p againſt his uſurpati- 
ons and errors, He remarks, that they urge the 
claims of Infallibility with a kind of Diffidence and 
caution," and can never find even their laſt refuge, 
in a General Council, of an unerring Guide, as they 
have no fuch Judge now in being. He ſhews like- 
wiſe the preſumption of General Councils in their 
Decrees, and particularly that of the Councils of Con- 
ſtance and Trent in denying the Cup to the Laity 
notwithſtanding our Saviour's poſitive command. AL 
tho) our Redeemer hath inſtituted the Sacrament in his 
laft Supper, and delivered it unto the Apoſtles in both 
kinds; yet the Synod bath decreed that it Heul be re- 
ceived for a Law, that the Sacrament be adminiſtred 
in one kind 3 and whoſoever ſhall ſay, that by the com- 
mand of Gd all the fe ful ought to receive in both 
kinds, let him be accurſed, Concil. Conſt. S/. 13. 
Concil. Trident. S. 21. cap. 2, 3. can. 1. Mr. 
Wood mentions (6) another Tract of dur Authar's, in- 
titled, The Child's Monitor again Popery, written to 
pro the child of a Perſon of Quality from being 
educed by his Popiſh Paren . 

[H] He aurote ſeveral Paci, in order to flop the courſe 
of debauchery 322 He pub} in 1695 
A ſhort Diſcourſe againſt 22 , being a conference 
with M. 8. concerning 1. The Ruderef F Atheiſtical 
Diſcourſe. 2. The Certainty and Eternity of Hell Tor- 
ments. 3. The Truth and Autherity of the Holy Scrip- 
fares. This piece was occafioned by à profane diſ- 
courſe of a perſon, whom he met with at a Gen- 
tleman's Table. In 1692 he publiſhed I Diſcourſe 
TELL and another again & wearing and 

ut; 
in re 


3 Which he ſhews to be 1. rude and boiſterous 

& of men ; 2. dating and provoking in "oper 
to God; 3. vain and eng with respect to them- 
ſelves. In 1693 he publiſhed Directions in order to 
the Juppreſfs 5 debauchery and profaneneſs ; in Which 
he obſerves, ** that tho' there are large complaints 
* 9 the debauchery of the preſent Age ; yet 
«© bleſſed be God, wickedneſs is fo far from being 
«« eſtabliſhed by a Law, that the ſtricteſt legal me- 
«« thods are employed to reſtrain it. Their Majeſties 
« do not only diſcountenance vice by the virtuoys 
example of their own ſacred perſons, but alſo by 
their authority in the letters, proclamations, and 
repeated orders, iſſued thereupon. But, guid Leges 
« fins Moribus ? The beſt conſtituted Laws will be of 


he 


The fame, yEir;he publiſhed A Theological Di- 
J. The .controverſ 


y with the Socinians being at- 
bee one! 108 126 21 1 


| 


$4 med bam 


* ho uſe without a due execution, If the penalties of 
«* our Laws, thro" the cowardice or contrivancg of 
„ interior Magiſtrates, ſhall not be inflicted, offenders 
« will ſoon be inſolent, but . never. reformed.  * 

very conſideration hath awakened the zeal of nit- 
% ny e men, Who, out of a ſenſe of their duty 
* to God and their Country, are deſigning a method to 
* reform theſe abuſes.” Our Author means here the 
Society For the Reformation of Manners, whom he ad- 


. moniſhes of their duty in four inſtances, innotency, in- 


duſty, courage, and caution ; with regard, to the Liſt 
of Which particulars he adviſes them to avoid fopu/n- 
rity, and not value themſelves if em the character of Re: 


formers ; and to avoid affetations in their language, 


hooks, fc. to be moderate in their proceedings, and not 
raſh and vialent in their methods of Reformation, z, and 
to be unanimous, and not ſuffer their difference in opi- 
nion to diſorder their. proceedings. iz he obſerves in 
particular reference to thoſe of the Church of England 
and the Diſſenters, both Joining in ſo good a Work.; 
as there Ta 4 men of all. perſuaſions, whoſe divi- 
fions and diſfinctions he laments, and concludes his 
BY Fr i hel Ko I were indeed hear- 
tily to Be wiſhed, that theſe difliinguiſhing names avere 
utterly abol; ed, that all P 1 ah 5 perſecihy 1 
nited, and that Such an expedient could be found, as 
might effetually do it. Ne hope and breath for it. 
1 Gonferetce with an  Anabaptiſt.)J It is in- 


titled, 4 Conference with l art J. 
1 
ham 


cerning the Subject of B. 5/18. This Book he dedi. 
cated to his Pariſhioners 2. cken and obſerves 
in it, that the pretence of the Anabaptiſts to an ex- 
preſs command is impertinent and unreaſonable, and 

upon a falſe principle, that nothing ought 
to be done in the worſhip of God without expreſs 
command in Scripture; Which principle he ſhews to 
be contradicted by their own 2 in three inſtances, 


na 


cient. He obſerves likewiſe that the Baptiſm of in- 
fants is proved from their Church-Memberſhip, the 


1 7955 he explai. kin 

A Diſcourſe concerning a Death-bed Repentance. 

Aich in this ee un the ſoul ＋ ro 
tal,, and ſhall be eternally either appy-or miſerable ; 
and that this life is the only time to prepare ourſelves for 
our future ſtate, He N is meant by a 
DN [and . remarks, that wicked 
men, When they come to die, may remember thei! 
fins, and be ſorty and beg pardon for them, with ſe⸗ 
rious reſolutions of amendment, and even make reſtitu- 
tion; yet all this may Gall ſhort of a real repentance. 
[LI 4. Theological Diſuurſ of laſt Wills and Tefta- 
menti,] He dedicated this Diſcourſe to the Duke of 
Ormond ; in which he gives the following directions, 
that wy ogy make 1 Wills in their health, 
with a Chriſtian and charitable, temper, with pru- 
dence, and juſtice in making reſtitution for injuries, 
which, they have done. ' He excites the Clergy like- 
wiſe to urge the ſick perſon to be liberal to Io ce, 
and confutes the pleas and pretences made uſe of to 
excuſe the neglect of charitable diſtributions, .. as par- 


ticularly that charity is Popiſh 3 that the Laws have 

proyided for. the poor ; that our circumſtances will no 

admit of it; that the objects are ſo numerous,  thz 

we may give away our whole eſtate; that we deb 

to remember the poor when we die: that charity 

often abuſed, and legacies perverted. He recommends 
| in 


A ropa tb or We Tb 
in order to ſtop che . And pwphaneneßs 


eit up, 
return — controberffüß (m) Li, x: 
part of it, which relates to — . upon 
which in 1696 he formed a treatiſe from a Sermon which he had 


65-68 


ards 


-- 


ASS 


rerwards warmly agitated, he publiſhed two Treatſes in oppolition'co thi ſchenies [AL 


and about the ſame time he wrote a practical 
Part I. In 1698 he brought to perfection the ſ 


iece intitſed h Plain Mai” Ded 
e which he had formed for the be- 


nefit- not only of Clergymens widows; as it was at firſt deſigned; but of all ranks and 
profeſſions, by ſettled jointures and annuities at the rate of 30 per cent. which ſcheme 
we ſhall give an account of in the note VJ. He was far from having a view to his on 


intereſt in this affair, ſince he Was at a conſiderahle expe 
In 1699 December the fifth he preached a Sermon before the ſons of the Clergy 


(#). 


St. Paul's [O]; and November the 21ſt the year following before the Society 


nce in bringing it to perſection 
at 
of the Na- 


tives of the county of Kent at St. Mary Le Bow in London [ PI. In 1701 he publiſhed 


in a particular manner the poor widows and children 
of Clergymen, and gives an abſtract of the Charter 
for relief of them. | 

[M] Publiſhed two Treatiſes in oppoſition to their 
ſcheme.) He publiſhed the firſt in 1697 under the 
title of 4 hana Vindication of the Bleſſed Trinity. 
Being an anſwer to this queſtion, Why do you believe 
the Dodrine of the Trinity? Callected from the works 
of the moſt Reverend Dr. Johm Tillotſon, late Lord Archbi- 


Joop of Canterbury, and the Right Reverend Dr. Edward per 


Stilling fleet, now Lord Biſhop of Worceſter. In this Tract 
he endeavours to ſhew, that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is a very rational doctrine, and to explain what is 
meant by the word Trinity, and what doctrines con- 
cerning it are propoſed to our Belief ; what is faith 
or belief in general; why we believe the Doctrine of 
the Trinity; and how it can be proved, that God 
hath revealed it. He proceeds then to anſwer the 
objections, which are urged againſt it. The year fol- 
lowing he publiſhed another ſmall Collection from Dr. 
Iſaac 8 intitled A brief State of the Socinian 
Controverſy concerning a Trinity in Unity. He con- 
cludes, that the proper employment of our minds 
about theſe myſteries, is not to ſearch and ſpeculate 
into them, or to diſcourſe elegantly and boldly about 
them, but with a pious ſubmiſſion to embrace and 
adore them. 

[N] Which ſcheme wwe ſhall give an account of in 
the note] We ſhall extract this from a Book printed 
at London in 1713, intitled A full Account of the Riſe, 
Progreſs, and Advantages 'of Dr. Ayfheton's' Propoſal 


(as now improved and managed by the worſhipful Com- 


pany of” Mercers, London,] for the benefit of widows of 
C en and others, by ſettled jointures and annuities 
at the rate of thirty per Cent. With Direfions for 
the widow how to receive her annuity without any de- 


lay, 2 or dedufions. Plead for the widow. 1/e. 
1. 17. The Advertiſement informs us, that this 
being firſt projected for the benefit of thoſe who have 


ſmall eſtates, the words poverty and poor ſometimes 
occur in the explication of it, and therefore that per- 
ſons of honour and quality may not be prejudiced 
againſt it, as if it nothing concerned them, they may 
be informed, that this propoſal, as now modelled and 
—_— may be ſerviceable to thoſe of quality 
and eſtate ; 1. by enabling them to ſettle or enlarge 
Jointures without clogging - their eſtates ; 2. by en- 
couraging them to demand larger portions, than other- 
wiſe without the help of this al they could ra- 
tionally expect. The ſettling of this exerciſed Dr. 
Asſheton's thoughts for many years. For tho' he was 
aſſured by ſeveral judicious perſons, that the deſign 
was practicable, yet where to fix it, or how to 
vide ſuch a fund as might ſecure the ſubſcribers, was 
the difficulty. As to himſelf, he was fully convinced 
not only of the trouble and charge in managing ſuch 
a work, but alſo the hazard to his reputation, if it 
ſhould not ſucceed. For the generality of men are 
unjuſt in their cenſures, and will allow nothing 
to be well deſigned, that ſhall want ſucceſs. How- 
ever he reſolved to proceed, and, if poſſible, to finiſh 
what he had ſo long projected. His firſt addreſs was 
to the Corporation of the Clergy, who received him 
with great reſpect, but declared that they were not 
capable of accepting his propoſal. His next 'appli- 
cation was to the Royal. Bank of England, which Tee. 
wiſe refuſed it; upon which he applied to the Mer- 
cer's Company, who with him upon certain 
orders and rules, with ſubſequent conceſſions; of which 
the moſt remarkable are as follows: That the Com- 
pany will not take in ſubſcriptions beyond the ſum 
of a hundred thouſand pounds; that all married men 


not exceeding the age of thirty years or under may 
ſubſcribe any ſum not exceeding one thouſand pounds: 
that all married men not exceeding the age of forty 
years may ſubſcribe any ſum not exceeding five hun- 
dred pounds: and that all married men not exceeding 
the age of ſixty years, may ſubſcribe any ſuni not ex- 
ceeding three hundred And that the widows 
of all perſons ſubſcribing according to theſe limitati- 
ons ſhall receive the benefit of thirty pounds per Cent 
annum free of all taxes and charges, at the two 
uſual feaſts of the Annunciation of the* Bleſſed Virgin 
Mary and St. Michael the Archangel ; and that the 
firſt of theſe payments ſhall be made at the firſt of 
the ſaid Feaſt-days, which ſhall ha four months 
or more after the deceaſe of the n or perſons ſo 
ſubſcribing ; excepting ſuch as ſhall voluntarily make 
away themſelves, or by any act of theirs occaſion their 
own death either by duelling or committing any crime, 
whereby they be ſentenced and put to death by 
juſtice. In any or either of thoſe caſes, the widows 
to receive no annuity 3 but _ delivering up the 
Company's Bond, to have the ſubſcription-money paid 
to them. z. That no'ſea-faring men may ſubſcribe, 
who follow it as their buſineſs or vocation ; nor others, 


who go farther than Holland, Ireland, or the Coafts 
of England ; and that any perſon may ſubſcribe for 
any 2 whom he ſhall nominate in his laſt Will, 


during the natural life of his wife, if ſhe ſurvive, 

and his intention be declared in his ſubſcription. 
[OJ] 4 Sermon before the Sons of the Clergy at St. 

Pauls.) In the Dedication of this Sermon to Sir 


Nathan Wright and the other Stewards of the Feaſt 


of the Sons of the Clergy; he declares his ſatis faction, 
that one chief deſign in compoſing that Sermon was 
ſo acceptable to them; viz. the promoting a general 
Subſcription for the relief of the poor widows and chil- 
dren of Clergymen. Having obſerved, ſays he, that ſe- 
weral other Orders and Profeſſions do maintain their 
own poor, I thought it ſcaſonable to remind you, that it 
is at leaft decent, to ſay no more, that the Clergy like- 
wiſe ſhould attempt the ſame ; and I have great cauſe 
to hope, with a little application, the thing will be 
found very practicable. For if every Clergyman, whoſe 
ng is two hundred pounds per annum, would 
fabſeribe ten ſhillings yearly ; if he who hath one hun- 
dred per annum, would ſubſcribe fue | ſhillings 
yearh ; this, I am confident, «would anſwer the expec- 
tation. The Text of his Sermon is from Eccle/. ix. 10. 
Whatfoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might ; for there is no <work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wiſdom in the grave, whither thou 'goeſt. He 
ſhews, that our work m-this world 1s to adorn 
our fouls with thoſe divine virtues and , whereby 
we are made like unto, and qualified for, the conver- 
ſation of good Beings in — world; and to em- 
ploy our talents for the benefit of others. He obſerves 
then, that the deſign of that day's ſolemnity was to 
honour and own their profeſfion ; and to relieve and 
provide for poor dependants, both widows and orphans. 
And this charity he urges by ſeveral important 
motives. ht þ | f the "Olay 
P re the © faciety of the natives of the Coun 
of 2 —— Merl be hoe in London.) His text was, 
1 Corinth. x. 31. Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
what pe do, do all to the glory of God.” He ſhews 
firſt, that when God's wiſdom, power, mercy, and 
other attributes are acknowledged by any of our ac- 
tions, then in Scripture language God is glorified ; and 
that thoſe natural actions of eating and drinking may 
be done from theſe their own ends, the nouriſhing of 
our bodies, the refreſhing our ſpirits, and preſerving 
our health. He then proceeds to enlarge upon the 


reaſons 
3H 
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* the firſt Part of his Expoſition of the Cburch Catechiſm [ .]; and the year following 


Direlkions for Prayer [R]. The ſame 
* ade in each Gg and diſpoſ- 
Clergymen as have ſmall preferments (o). 


ear he printed a propoſal 
of 1 Biſhop. &c. for the benefit of ſuch 


Immortality of the Soul, and à Future State [& J. Having thus cleared the 


for a charity- fund to 


1703 he publiſned his Vindication of the 


unds of 
all religion, and fixed the hopes and principles of men upon the moſt ſolid tion, 
he publiſhed in 1704 a Method of Devotion in , times of Trouble and Aſtiction, collected 


chiefly out of the holy Scriptures. and publick Offices 


the Church ; and the year fol- 


lowing, A brief Exhortation to the holy Communion, with the Nature and Meaſures of Pre- 


2 concerning it, fitted to the meaneſt Capacities, It appears, that he. believed this 
crament to be an euchariſtical, repreſentative, and commemorative ſacrifice [ T ]. 


devotion was the 


As 


great Object of his mind he finiſhed his moſt conſiderable work of that 


kind in 1706, which he publiſhed under the title of 1 Method of Devotion for fick and 
with particular Directions from the beginning of Siełneſi to the hour of. Death. 


N 
In the ſame year he took occaſion from the remarkable ſto 
peared to her friend Mrs. 


at Dover, and was faid to have ap 


of Mrs. Veale, who died 
rgrave at Canterbury, to 


publiſh his opinion of The Poſſibility of Apparitions { U]. After this he publiſhed ſome 


occaſional prayers from Biſhop Taylor, Biſhop Coſins, 


vout coll 
1708, The year following he 


ing and rectifying the j ent ; by regulating 
and comp 8 .-] ing us in our 
uſeful d „and relieving us in our wants: 2. To 


'Oomote 


] His Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm.) The 
1 2 of the Church Catechiſm. 
Part 1. Containing an Explication of the preliminary 
queſtions and anſwers of the Apoſtle's Creed. He dedi- 
cated this to his pariſhioners of Beckenham. He ob- 
ſerves in his Preface, that he has ſet down the proofs 
out of Scripture in the body of the Cathechifi, in 
words at length; that he has divided the Expoſition into 
ſeveral Sections, ſeveral of which are not to be re- 
peated by the children in Church; and that he has 
endeavoured, as far as the words of the Catechiſm 
gave him occaſion, to vindicate and explain the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of the Church of England. 

LR] Dire&ions for Prayer.) This was the ſubſtance 
of a Sermon, occaſionally heard by one, who was a 
Diſſenter, but afterwards conformed to the Church of 
England, and publiſhed at his requeſt. He ſhews, 
that a ſet form of Prayer is both lawful and expe- 


dient, and diſcourſes ing zeal and ferv 

in Prayer. In the fuſt — obſerves, —7— 
Saviour did both commend and practiſe a form of 
Prayer; and in the ſecond, that we ought to pray 
with an earneſt deſire, and yet with decency ; with a 
fervent zeal, and yet without Tudeneſs. 

IL His windication of the Immortality of the Soul.) 
He dedicated this Book to the Duke of Ormond. In 
his Autroductiom he obſerves, that the chief cauſe of 
all the wickedneſs and profaneneſs, that abounds in 
| the world, is the not believing, or not conſidering 
the Immortality of the Soul ; and therefore for the 


| clear 
proof of it. He obſerves, that ſuch a kind of 
| to be reccived in this point, as 
of the thing 
e 


will admit; and that i 
the 


exiſtence to be deſirable, 
this probability appears from the creation, providence, 
and the inclination and perfection of man's nature. 


aſcenſion of our Saviour. He confutes likewiſe the 
notes of the ſleep of the Soul, from Phil. i. 24, 
22, &c. 

PA He believed ved this Sacrament to be an euchariſti- 
cal, repreſentative, and commemorative ſacrifice.] The 


in this diſ- % 
what refle 


ſhop Kenn, &t, and then a de- 


on of Divine Hymns and Poems on ſeveral occafions, printed at London in 
publiſhed a piece in o 
tian Church aſſerted, Sc. I M.]; and in 1710 Directions for the Converſation of the 


ppolition to he Rights of the Chri- 
Cler- 


&Y 3 


Author of his Life tells us (7), that he carefully read (7) Paz: 125, 


upon the ſubject of the Sacrament, Dr. Hickes and 
Dr. Hancock, Mr. Johnſon on the Chriftian Ob/ation, 
Mr. Scandret, Mr. Leſly, and Mr. Nelſon on the 
Chriſtian Sacrifice ; as before Mr. Mead and Dr. Cud- 
worth, to whoſe notion he ſeem'd inclined. Yet be 
would not differ, nor have the peace of the Church trou- 
bled about words and names, which antiguity hath uſed, 
and might * in a lawful ſenſe. He believed this 
Sacrament to be an euchariſtical, a repreſentative and com- 
memorative Sacrifice, and wiſhed that authority might or- 
der a credential, and the memorial or prayer of Obla- 
tion (as in the Liturgy of Edward V1) to be inſerted 
7775 our 8 11 
His opinion of the ity of apparitions, ] It 

is an anſwer to ns ad e can departed 
fouls, ( ſouls ſeparated from their bodies) ſo appear, as 
to be wifibly ſeen and converſe here on earth ? In this 

iece he ſhews, that there are ſpirits and i 

as well as men, which none but a ucee 

or an Atheiſt will pretend to deny. And that there 
is an inviſible world, as well as a viſible one, is rational, 
and convincing. He obſerves, that there are ſpirits 
and immortal ſouls of the fame nature with Angels, 
who are miniſtring ſpirits, and have often appeared 
in viſible forms. Human fouls: therefore, as well in- 
clined, or divinely permitted for the good of others 


here, may a in the like manner, tho' not re- 
united to their groſs terreſtrial bodies, but aſſuming 
certain ætherial in reſemblance thereof, or airy 
vehicles, as Philotophy calls them. He concludes 


from theſe conſiderations, that ſuch apparitions may 
be true, tho' we are not able to explain the manner 
of them. - And tho' many of theſe reports have been 
mere impoſture and colluſion, or the impreſſions of 
fear, and a melancholy imagination ; yet ſome of theſe 
appearances have been fo publicly viſible, and ſo well 
atteſted, that if there is ſuch a thing as Fides Hiſtori- 
ca, and if we may believe a BY. which we our- 
ſelves did not ſee, the truth of ſuch apparitions is nos 


to be diſputed. 
on to the Rights of the Chri- 
It a intitled, e 
Being an an to eme 
Cab 


uſually rejected as a ſuſpicion of guilt, yet where ſi · 
lence againſt foul and falſe imputat ions may be in- 
— conſeſſion, there the proteſtation of a man's 
own innocency is ever juſt, and ſometimes neceſſary ; 
and when others do the Clergy open wrong, it is not 
then vanity, but charity to do themſelves open right, 
And whatever 1 of folly, or vain boaſting 
there is in doing fo, they are chargeable with it, who 
2 


compel 


* 


25. 


I 
60 
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Thid. pag · 
mu 


Ibid. pag- 


Halgls / 


y 


illing fleet, 


9 ; ebllacted from the Viſitation Charged of the Right Reverend Father in God, Edward 
t D. late Lord Biſhop of Worceſter. His conduct in the ſeveral relations of 


Life was very juſt; and he was particularly eſteemed” by Dr. Teniſon, the late Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and Dr. Sharp, the lare Archbiſhop of York, whoſe predeceſſor 


conferred u 


- 


(). He died in his pariſh of 


compel them to do it, and not the Clergy themſelves. 
He proceeds then in the following manner. Amon 
the many afflickiont, which the orthodox Clergy are 7 
to mee with in the world, this is not the lea, that 
they are to wreſtle with the unjuſt and bitter upbraid- 
ings of unreaſonable and malicious men, whoſe tongues 
being ſet on fire of hell, are thereby unhappy inſtruments 
the Devil, (that great —_ of the Brethren, ) 
whoſe known defign it is, by willifying their perſons, to 
enervate their 9 and by falſe ſuggeſtions, to make 
their Inbours ineffetual. The pride, ambition, and co- 
wvetouſneſs of the Clergy, their careleſs non-refidence, their 
——— their pragmatical intermedaling 
with ſecular affairs ; theſe are the noted topics of ſome 
men's enlargement; wherein with what wirulency they 
expreſs themſelves, it were a happy thing, if the fre- 
quent practice of ſuch perſons <vould ſuffer us to be ig- 
morant. There is a flrange fondneſs in ſome men to re- 
fie upon their ſuperiors in Church and State, and the 
Fluency of their zeal on ſuch occaſions is remarka- 
ble. But their conceits are never ſo raiſed, fo Part- 
ling, and triumphant, as when they encounter the tribe 
of Levi. He endeavours then to ſhew, that the Cle 
are the lights of the world, and to have not only abi- 
lity, (which is not ſufficient, ſince God is a God of 


Order, and we muſt not run before we are ſent) but 


likewiſe a commiſſion (John xx. 21. 4s my Father 
bath ſent me, even fo ſend 1 you) to perform their mi - 
es _ whereby, thro' the divine inſtitution and 
ing, they convey grace into the ſoul ; to be 
E dors of 1 for Chriſt, 2 2% V. 20. 
who receive their credentials from the King of Kings ; 
and therefore ought in that view to be maintained and 
honoured. Upon this occaſion, he ſhews the neceſſity 
and dignity of a well conſtituted miniſtry. And the 
entertainment, ſays he, we find in the world, doth make 
it ſeaforabl; 4 far to magnify our office, as to remind 
you how much you are obliged to that deſpiſed arder of 
men, called the Clergy, are yet miſrepreſented and 
oppreſſed by many falſe reflexions. As when their ac- 
ceptance of theſe s, avith which the Queen, who 
is the fountain of honour, may as ly encour. 

Divinity as any ather profeſſion, ſhall be woted pride. 
When modeſt endeavours for the bettering of our. fortunes 
ſhall be fliled ambition. When an honeſt care to pro- 
wide for our families (no leſs requifite in Church-men, 
than in any other men) ſhall be — as covetouſneſs. 
When legal proceedings to ſecure our rights and privi- 
leges from the encroachment of others, ſhall be condemned 
ot only as covetouſneſ;, but contention alſo. When falſe 
wizards ſhould be put upon the face of things, no won- 
der tho aue take up the prophet 1/aiah's complaint, Lord, 
who hath believed our report? as truth itſelf hall hfe 
its credit, fc. And therefore it concerns us, as we u 
lue our own reputation or the welfare of people cum- 
mitted to our charge, to wipe off that dirt, which na- 
lice on the one hand, and ſenſuality on the other (tho 
evith different deſigns ) have thrown upon us, Our Au- 
thor proceeds then to collect their ſeveral calumnies 
and cenſures into one entire objection, and to return 
the proper anſwer to them. He ſhews the neceſlity 
of a well-ſettled revenue, the conſideration of 
thoſe duties particularly required of the Clergy, 10 be 
given to hoſpitality, apt io teach. He vindicates like- 
wife the Biſhops and dignified perſons from. ſome texts 
objected to them, obſerving, that he, who interpret 
the Scriptures by the corrupt glaſſes 4 their own partial 
reflettions, may pretend to prove they pleaſe ; but 
they who are humble and modeſt, and unbiaſed in their 
judgments, do eaſily obJerve, that it is not power and au- 
thority, or the wh of Lord, that is here condemned, but 
the abuſe of them by ambition, tyranny, and oppreſſion, wwe 
dre admoniſhed againſt. But thoſe places of Scripture have 


him a Prebend in his Cathedral, ſolely on account of his merit (Y). He was 7 
particularly pleaſed in the latter part of his life with reading Seneca and Tully de Seneftute 
kenham, and was interred in the chancel of that church 
September the 17th 1717, in the 7oth" yer of his age (7... 
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been on all occafions fo fully cleared from the exceptions 
of Nevelifts by ſundry of our learned men, that to infiſt 
farther upon them would be. wyholly needleſs. In fort, 
ave do not find any where in Scripture, that the Prieft- 
hood of the Goſpel doth render @ man incapable of an 
thing, whereunto he hath either a natural or civil li. 
berty. And therefore as @ Glergyman, notwithfland: 
his ſpiritual funtion, may lazufully enjoy temporal land, 
if an heir to it Fs his father ; fo . may as lawful, 
exerciſe tempora and authority, or be made hl 
ith ſecular titles of honour, when they are given him 
by his Prince. And the reaſm is this, becauſe the the 
ſpiritual er doth not include the temporal, yet neither 
doth it fo exclude it, but that they may, without any 
incongruity, concur and refide bath together in the ſame 
perſon. © The wigs. of _ thing, continues he, 
„being once b expediency of it is v 

N call thus abliſhed. That ſince a 9 
« a member, not only of the Church, but alſo of 
*« the ſtate; and ſince a Sovereign Prince hath a juſt 
« right and title to the parts and abilities of all his 
e ſubjects (to employ them when, and how he pleaſeth 
«*« for the good of the public,) let any man now re- 
« ſolve. me, why the Queen muſt be deprived of her 
© ſubject's ſervice, or the Clergy of ſuch opportunities 
« of expreſling their duty? And therefore ſince the 
« former Kings K ny of. England out of a due 
C ſenſe and apprehenſion of the learning, prudence, 
and integrity of the Biſhops, have ſummoned them 
© to their Parliaments, called them to their private 
% councils, commiſſioned them to be judges of their 
Courts of Conſcience, entruſted them with the ma- 


.* on t of their Treaſury, and other principal 
olices of 


of the Kingdom, (all which, as experience 
«« proves, they have diſcharged with very good ſuc- 
«« ceſs;) and for their better ſupport and encourage- 
«« ment herein, to bring a juſt 'awe and authority to 
their perſons, and to ſecure them from con 

© have given honours and revenues ſuitable to ſuch 
«© high employments. 
% moniſh the adverſaries of the Church, that, if they 
„ pleaſe, it will much better become them to amend 
« their own faults, rather than out of envy at the 
«« preſerment of Church- men, thus to preſume to cen- 
* ſure the diſcretion of their Sovereign.” He then 
conſiders the objection, that whilſt Biſhops are incum- 
bered with temporal honours and employments, they 
ws. 9 the neceſſary duty of preaching ; to which he 
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Ibid. page 
186. | 


This being fo, I am to ad- 


replies, that there are ſeveral duties to be perfarined 


by the Clergy, of which preaching is but one. Unleſs 
therefore, can make it , that all theſe duties 
are to be diſcharged by one and the ſame per ſun, there 
is little force in the objeftion, 4 Ledturer, tho he ſel- 
dom reads the public — of the Church, ar ad- 
miniſters the Sacraments, or catechifeth the igno- 
rant, or wifiteth the fick, or comforteth the afflicted, 
or abſobueth the penitent ; yet if he is conflant in preach- 
ing, (tho he neglects all the other offices of the Mi- 
niſteria Function, be ſpall have the charafer of 4 
painful Divine, a faithful labuurer in the Lord's vine- 
yard. I demand therefore, fince government is as ne- 


c as preaching, {for Preachers muſt be governed, 
e why @ Biſhop, wwho 
faithfully governs his dioceſe, who furniſheth all his 
Churches with able Preachers by due and regular er- 


dination ; who encourageth thoſe, that are diligent and 
deſerving ; and reproves, _ _—_— Lo 2 
travagant; 1 ſay let malice itſelf re me, A 

@ one, when 8 F our fouls foall ＋ 
all to aur laſt account, may not then comfortably expect 


a Prophet's reward, the' he ſeldom came: into the babe 


— 
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then but an infant. 


0 
* 


(a) Servius in his mother took to conceal him, he threw him down from the walls (4). Others tell us, 
ts.” that it was Menelaus who performed this execution (b). 


wever that be, the Poets and Writers of Romances have raiſed him from the dead, or ** 


=y : 3 Co 
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 ASTYANAX, the only ſon of Hector and Andromache AJ was the occaſion, of, 
very uneaſy apprehenſions to the Greeks in the midſt of their victory; though he was 
a Contrary winds preventing them from returning to their own.-coun- 
try after the deſtruction of Troy, Calchas declared that it was neceſſary for them to caſt 
Aſtyanax headlong from the top of the walls, becauſe if he grew up, he would certainly 
revenge the death of his father, and prove more valiant even than he. Upon this Ulyſſes 
endeavoured to diſcover him; and having found him, notwithſtanding the care which 


Others aſcribe his death to 
(c) Pauſan. lib, 


rather made him eſcape the hands of the Greeks [B]. 


[4] The only fon of Hector and Andromache.] Ho- 
mer ſays this expreſly; for there is no manner of 
doubt, but that thoſe, who tranſlate *Exregid ayary- 


(i) Homer, Ili- 1% (1) by the only ſon of Hector, are in the right; the 


ad. lib. 6, ver. Scholiaſt underſtands it in this ſenſe. The ſorrow of 


91. Andromache in the XXIIch Book of the Iliad ſhew 


evidently, that ſhe had but this one. Hector gave 
him the name of Scamandrius, and the Trojans called 
him Afyarax, becauſe Hector was the only defence 


(2) Ibid. ver. of the city (2). 
403. and lib. 22. [B] The Poets and Writers of Romances have raiſed 
ver. $07» him from the dead, or rather made him eſcape the 


hands of the Greeks. ] They tell us, that the fame 
ſon of Hector, who was named Aſtyanax or Scaman- 
der, was likewiſe called Francion, and that he was the 
ſtock, from which the Kings of France are deſcended 
(3) See Ronſard (3). Annius of Viterbo's Manetho aſſerts, that Fran- 
in the beginning cus, the ſon of Hector, was King of the Celtz, 
of his Franciad: that is of the Gauls. The impoſtor, who forged this 
piece, quotes in his Notes Vincent de Beauvais, who 
tells us, that this Francus having retired into Gaul 
after the Deſtruction of Troy, gained ſo great a ſhare 
in the King's favour, that he married his daughter, 
and ſucceeded him in his Kingdom. I have not 
(4) Antwerp found in Manetho (4) what Du Pleix aſcribes to him; 
edit. in 8v0 that Francus ſucceeded Rhemus King of the Gauls, 


IS To dd whoſe daughter he had married (5). I cannot 
3 t diſcover any thing of this kind even in the Commen- 
Gaules, lib. 2. tator upon Manetho. Du Pleix adds, that Trithemius, 
cap. 24 quoting for his ' Author Hunnibald, who lived under 


Chvis I, and who alledges for his authorities Dorac 
and CIOS Seythian Hiſtorians, tells us, that Hec- 
tor two fons, one of whom, whole name was 


Aſtyanax or Scamander, periſhed at the taking of 


of the Peronians, mas, the fon of 
be continued in that country upon the Frontiers of Scy- Hector and An- 


thia, and built there the city of Sicambria, where he lor og vr 
and his poſterity reigned till the time of King An- 25 
tenor, who was ſhin by the Goths 420 years before 
Chriſt. The cruelties of the Goths obliged the Tro- 
jans or Sicambrians to retire. into Germany, where 
they divided themſelves into two branches 3 one of 
which at laſt founded the French Monarchy in Gaul ; 
the other ſtaid in Germany, and founded there Fran- 
conia or Eaſtern France. What chimeras are theſe ! 
Moreri not conſidering that the Authors of thoſe Le- 
nds have falſities of their own to anſwer for, has 
aſcribed to them what they have not faid. He tells 
us, that the ſpurious Manetho and other Authors of that 
ftamp have repreſented Francion or Francis (7) the fon 
Hector, as the firſt King of the Gauls. But they (5) Thi. is 20 in 
o not pretend this, ſince they tell us, that the King trandation cf the 
of the Gauls gave his daughter to him. Beſides, proper name 
what a careleſsneſs is it to repreſent Andromache only n. 
as the mother of this Francion, when there might 
have been aſcribed to her a more real ſon, I mean, 
Aſtyanax? "Theſe are two errors of Moreri ; and 
here fallows a third. He tells us, that Aſtyanax was 
thrown down headlong from the walls by Ulyſſes's order, 
and he quotes Virgil's Zneid. Now this Poet has 


ſaid nothing to that purpoſe in any of his works. 


ATHENAGORAS, an Athenian Philoſopher, flouriſhed after the middle of the ſe- 
cond Century, and was remarkable for his zeal for Chriſtianity, and his great learning. 
All this appears evident from the Apology, which he addreſſed to the Emperors Marcus 


Aurelius 


ntoninus, and Lucius Aurelius Commodus. 


This was done in the year 179, 


04) Baronii A- if we credit Baronius (a), or in the 168th, according to Mr. Dodwel (5). It is not eaſy (3) Delve, 


nal. Eccleſ. tom. to prove in any ſolid manner that the latter opinion is more probable than the former 


2. pag. 226. ad 


Diſſer: Cyprian. 


ann. 179. num. I do not find any perſon but ſuppoſes, that he was ſent by the Chriſtians to the court of 3 


39, 40+ 


[4] He addreſſed his Apology in the year 179 
or in 168. I is not eaſy to prove in any folid man- 
ner, that the latter 
former.) Several reaſons are urged on both ' ſides the 

(1) Difſrt. Cy- queſtion. "Thoſe of Mr. Dodwell are as follow (1). . 
prian. 11. num. Athenagoras's Apology was addreſſed to two Empe- 
37. rors, to whom the Author gives the titles of Arme- 
wiacis, Sarmaticis, & quod maximum eft, Philoſophis. 
This is applicable to Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius 
Aurelius his brother; but not to Lucius Aurelius his 
ſon. The latter was never ſtiled the Philoſopher ; 
and it appears by the ſecond Apology of Juſtin Mar- 

- tyr, that this title was common to Lucius Aurelius 
and Marcus Aurelius his brother. Hunc titulum cum 
Marco Lucium Verum habuiſſe communem conſtat & e- 
cunda Apologia Fuſtini (2). Father Pagi, Difert. 
Hypat. p. 216. makes uſe of the ſame argument, and 
uotes Euſebius, L. V. c. xii. Now this Lucius died 
about the end of the year 169. The Apology muſt 
therefore have been preſented before that time. I o- 
mit the particular reaſons, which induced Mr. Dodwel 
to fix upon the year 168 for the Epocha of that work. 


(2) Idem, ibid. 
page 262. 


It is objected to him, that the Epithet of Sarmaticus 


is not ſuitable to Lucius Aurelius, who died before the 
Sarmatians were attacked; but he anſwers, that this 
2 | | 


inion is more probable than the 


the J. 


Epithet was inſerted by a miſtake of the Tranſcribers, 
inſtead of that of Parthicus, which was given to the two 
brothers with that of Armeniacus, after the war againſt 
Armenia (3). He adds, that the profound peace, (3) Capitol. i 
upon which Athenagoras congratulates the Emperors Vu Marc 4 
(4), does not at all 1 with the time, when Mar- 7 caf. 9. Pes. 
cus Aurelius and his fon reigned together. He fays 51 1 
nothing wich regard to the principal objection z and (ii, ges. 
yet ſome reply might be given to it, as we ſhall fee 74s 2uive ba- 
immediately. We muſt not forget, that Athenagoras 6 42s <7 
intimates, that his Apology was written in the ſame !* 8 
Olympiad, in which Peregrinus burnt himſelf (5). « world enjoys 
This action of Peregrinus happened, according to Mr. „ profeund pee: 
Dodwel and Tillemont (6), under the year 165 ; but © b Pe 
Scaliger has placed it under the year 168 (7). He. terry 
rounds it upon this conſideration, that Peregriuus 44,..5. p. 14- 
id this act during the celebration of the Olympic (5) It was the 
Games, He is of opinion, that Athenagoras's Apology 236th ohm. 
was preſented to the Emperors the ſame Olympiad. (6) 1 4 


. jp , a L E urs, 
His reafon is, that Peregrinus caſt himſelf into the Em (4 758. 


fire three years before the death of Lucius Verus, (+) Scalig. 4" 
one of theſe Emperors: This argument is better than 4 n E. 
the proof, whick Mr. Dodwel has drawn from the . num. 2182. 
words of Athenagoras; for they only mention the VW 

place where, and not the time when, he burnt kim 


(b) Idem, Ko. 
3 alone, without any mention, that the Greeks or Calchas judged it neceſſary (c). re Vers 457% 
0 


8 Athens: 
60% de 
fe. tom. 2 
1067 · 


(10) Baror 
ann. 179. 
40+ pat · 2 


(11 Tille 
Hiſt. des E 
page 1066. 


(12) Mr, 
Larroque f 
ing Euſebi 
has placed 
vancement 
Commodu: 
der the yea 
Daniel Lar 
nus Matth 
us, Diſſert 
Legione Fu 
trice, p. 6 


(13) Idem 
Page 649. 


* Athens 
Cat. page 


7 Pag. 1 


. Pagi, 


(14) Til 
it. de: 


tom. 2, 


(8) Athena$- P- 
(6) % des En 


(10) Baron. ad in the year 179 (10). 


has placed this ad- 


Commodus un- in which theſe two 
der the year 179- the Father and God the Son. Ipſa 


Daniel Larroqua- ange dalidius nobis præbet argumentum : 
nus Matthie fili- pr 


Legione Fulmina- 


(13) Idem, ibid. 


* Athenag. Le- 
Cat. page 40. a. 


3. , 177. 5 


tom. 2, p· 1066. 


A T H e 


the Emperor, and actually preſented an apology for them 
to doubt of theſe facts ; and there is great probability to 


ſelf. Tp} mw Oνννẽje (8). i. e. Near the city 
« Olympia.” See Mr. Tillemont (9). The argu- 
ment drawn from the profound peace of the Empire 
is of ſuch a kind, that it ſerves both parties; for 
Cardinal Baronius urges this fact as a reaſon, that the 
Apology could not be preſented under the reign of 

arcus Aurelius's brother, or at any other time but 
Mr, Tillemont did not well 
underſtand the Cardinal's meaning, ſince he charges 
him with having concluded that this Apology was mot 
avritten till the year [176, or] 177, from its having 
mentioned, that the Empire was then in a profound 

peace (11). or 
+ I ſhall now mention the principal reaſons of thoſe, 
who aſſert that Athenagoras's Apology was not pre- 
ſented till the year 177, when Commodus, the ſon of 
Marcus Aurelius, was adyanced to the dignity of 
Auguſtus (12). They affirm,. that the perſon, who 


Larrcque follow- is the collegue of Marcus Aurelius in the inſcription 


of the Apology, was the ſon and not the brother of 
that Emperor ; and-they prove it from the paſlage, 
Princes are compared to God 
2 oratio 
os quidem, 
Subjicit vir diſertus, in ſumma Imperii Majeſtate adeo 
conjunctis animis orbem regitis, ut inde cceleſtis eti- 
am regni contemplationem animo quis complecti queat. 
Ut vobis enim Patri & Filio in poteſtate ſunt om- 
nia, regno in vos divinitùs collocato, (Regis enim Ani- 
ma, inquit Spiritus Propheticus, in manu Dei eſt,) fic 
uni Deo & Filio ejus, hoc eſt Verbo, ſubjecta ſunt om- 
nia. Nullus hic eft cavillationibus locus. Imperatores 
non tantum allequitur, ſed etiam comparationem inſti- 
tuit duos inter terrenas Reges, quibus omnia humanitis 
. boquendo parebant, ac ſummum cali & terre Dominum, 
7 femul cum ſuo Unigenito imperii arbis untialerſi ha- 
enas moderatur (13). i. e. The Apology itſelf af- 
e fords us an a t ſtill more convincing ;. for 
% the eloquent Writer of it proceeds; thus: You in- 
« deed amidſt the ſupreme Majeſty of the Empire govern 
the world with ſuch harmony and union, | that we 
may from thence form an. idea 4 | 
Heaven. For as you being Father and Son enjoy 
the fevereign authority over all things, the Empire 
being given you by Heaven, ( for the beart of the 
King is in the hand of the Lerd, as the Prophet 
« tells us,) ſo all things are ſubject to tbe one God and 
« his Son, who i the Word. Here is no manner 
* of room for objections; for the Author not only 
addreſſes himſelf to the Emperors, but even makes 
% a compariſon between two earthly Princes, to 
„ whom all things, humanly ſpeaking, were ſab- 
« jet, and the ſupreme Lord of heaven and earth, 
Who with his only begotten Son governs the Uni- 
« verſe.” In this manner Mr. 2 repre- 
ſents the force of his proof. Mr. Tillemont has ad- 
ded another paſſage. Athenagoras * expreſſes 
* his wiſh to theſe two Princes, that the Father 
might ſucceed the fon : ire Tei rare Herpes di- 
Jixni3s 1 B,. He addreſſes himſelf therefore 
* to a Father and ſon, one of whom enjoyed the 
« Empire, tho' the other might have the title of 
Emperor; that is, he addreſſes himſelf to Marcus 
Aurelius, and Commodus his fon, and not to two 
* brothers, who reigned in conjunction. He expreſſes 
* himſelf full more plainly in another paſſage +, where 
* he lays, All things are ſubje# to you, who are Father 
e and Son; ds ö Harp xai Vis , xixwpara., Fa- 
ther Pagi | could not evade this, but by ſay ing, 
* that Athenagoras conſidered Lucius as the fon of 
* Marcus Aurelius, tho' he was his brother, in order 
*© to make a more exact alluſion to the two Perſons 
* of the Trinity, the Father and Son (14),” Father 
Pagi would have made uſe of a ſubterfuge in this 
caſe, which was not at all proper to unpoſe upon 
the reader. He would have done much better to have 
defended himſelf by ſaying, that Athenagoras knew, 
that Lucius Aurelius had married the daughter of 
Marcus Aurelius; and that therefore, as he addreſ+ 
ſed himſelf to a father-in-law and his fan-in-law, he 
might conſider them as father and ſon, It is thus 
in eſſect that Father Pagi has anſwered this objec- 


$248 & 


Vol. II, 


the Kingdom of 


as eddem efſe clade wexatas, LEGATIO pro illis ab r. 


[B]; but there is ſome reaſon © 
uppoſe, that it was the ſame 
| dae 


tion (15). * obſerves likewiſe, that this was the (15) Pagi, i# 

opinion of Mr. Toinard. The other paſſage, - which Haren. ad amm 

Mr. Tillemont quotes, is by no means concluſive, It 77: 

may be underſtood in this ſenſe : We offer up eur 

prayers * your Empire, that the ſon may receive it W 

of the Father, as juſtice requires. Tee) r Tas. Ag be. 

Ths derigeg dladxn D, ine mal; wir Tam THAT sar | 

To dla rr d Tw Buoiier (16), Pro im. by Athenag. 

perio veſtro oramus, wt H filius à patre, ficut eaoquiſh- ub finem, page 

mum eft, imperium per manu accipiatis, This diſ- 22 

courſe is very reaſonable, whether we ſuppoſe, that 

the Apology was preſented to Marcus Aurelius and 

his brother, or to Marcus Aurelius and his ſon. This 

is a Wiſh, which upon the hypotheſis of Baronius, 

would relate leſs to Commodus, who was already aſ- 

ſociated in the Empire, than to the deſcendants of 

Commodus. It is a wiſh, that the family of Marcus 

Aurelius might always poſſeſs the Imperial Majeſty 

according t2 the order of the lawful ſucceſſion in a 

direct line. We may obſerve, that Father Pagi quotes 

this wiſh as a proof, that the ſon of Marcus Aure- 

lius was not then Emperor. I ſhall refute in another 

place (17) the inference, which is drawn from what (17) In the arti- 

Athenagoras has ſaid of one Alexander. ©... Cleof PARIS, 
We may conclude two things from all this; the 

firſt 1s, that the foundation of the controverſy turns 

upon this ; that one fide ſuppoſes Marcus Aurelius's 


_ 
0 


collegue to be his brother, and the other that it was 
his ſon. The ſecond is, that neither of them have 


urged any thing clear and evident upon the ſubject, 

ſince the diviſion ſtill continues. Scaliger (18), Father (18) Scalig. Au- 

Labbe (19), Father Pagi, Mr. Dodwel, Mr. Chevreau 1 in Eu- 

(20), J. pre; for. the brother 3 Suffridus Petri (21), u 3g. 7282+ 
ius, Father Petavius (22), Mr. Du Pin (23), Mr. 10 De Script. 

de Larroque, Mr. Tillemont, and ſeveral other learn- Zcclf. tom. 1. 

ed men, are for the ſon. _- Page 123. 

We may remark. by the bye an error of  Grotius. (22) 17. de 
Floruit Athenagoras, fays he (24), circa annum Chriſti pag. 35; of the 
190, ut ex libri inſcriptione apparet. This is not juſt; 1ſt edit. of Hol- 
for Marcus Aurelius dying in 180, the title of a Book, land. He tells us 
which was dedicated to him; does not prove, that that the Apolo- 
the Author muſt have flouriſhed about the year 190. ; | 

[B] That he <vas ſent by the Chriſtians to the Court Larroque in bis 
of the Emperor, and attually preſented an apology for Diſſertat. de Le. 
them; but there is ſome reaſon io doubt f theſe fats.) Ciene Fulmina- 


dS 4 1 trice, p. 648. 
Baronius's words are as follow: Orientis quoque Eccle- n, — ts 
Athenagora Athenienſ . . . . tunc ad Imperatores ſuſcepta, —— 
& Apolagia pro ei ſdem tunc ſcripta ac diftis principibus, — 17 go. 0 
OBLATA, manifeſtum certa em faciunt (25). 1. e. Perhaps mage u 
It is 2 the 98 Eaſt * 1 
<< volved in the ſame calamity, from Athenagoras (2 1) Comment. in 
the Athenian's being ſent at that time to the Em- Arher. p. 100. 
* perors on their account, and from his apology, He has fixed upon 
„ which was written then in their defence, and pre- Pt 7 
<< ſented to the ſame Emperors,” Father Labbe, ex- 917,77 Tf, 
preſſes. himſelf in as full a manner to the ſame pur- p. 116. He fixes 
pole: LEGATIONEM 8USCEPIT, pro Chriſtians inter upon the year 
annum 1689. & anmam 170. . non deſunt tamen, 177" 5 
gui anno duntaxat 177 OBLATUM librum illum Impe- oo 6 — 
ratoribus aſſerant (26). i. e. He undertook an Em- 3 Diſſre, 
baſſy for the Chriſtians between the year 16 5 + » de Legion. fulmi- 
and the year 170. .. but there are ſome who aſſert, 247. Pag. 648. 
* that this Book was not preſented to the Emperors 2 
„till the year 177.” Moreri in tranſlating this paſ- * e 
ſage of Father Labbe, has made uſe of theſe words; (24) De Peritate 
He preſented an excellent apology in favour of the faith- Relig. Cbriſtianæ, 
ful 4% the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. . . He ** 128. apud 
had been ſent to Rome by the Ghriftians, and this hap- ag) Baron. 2 
pened from the year 165 to 170, He did not well un- ann. 179. num. 
derſtand the original ;. for gy 2 Gs. pg 2267 5 os 
nify, not that Athenagoras's E ly continsed irom (20 Diet. de 
x Ws 165 to the year 170 3 but that it ought to be — _ 
placed under ſome part of that interval of time. Thoſe, 123, 14. 
who know, how frequent the journies of the Roman 
Emperors were in thoſe times, would not eaſily ven- 
ture, to ſay without very good grounds, that ſuch or 
ſuch a perſon was ſent; to them at Rome. We muſt 
conclude therefore, that Moreri has a little raſhly left 
his guide; and has determined the duration and place 
of this Embaſſy, which Father Labbe has not done. 


Mr. Dodwel who conjectures that Athenagoras exe. 
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- (28) Idem, ibid. after a laborious examination of the circumſtances. 


gan. - aATH 

© eaſe with this apology, as with a prodigious number of petitions of the Proteſtants in (0 Le, p.. 
France which were printed without ever having been preſented to the King [C]. I can- Kat e. 
not tell upon what grounds it is ſaid, that Athenagoras was a Prieſt (c). There is ſome bas. 6 l. aft, 


us of this fact; 


8 | : reaſon and Moreri aft. 
> firms the ſame, 


(27) Legatom ceuted this Embaſſy (27), when the Emperor Lucius Ve- ſented, and it is certain, that the deputies of the 
egit pro Cbriſi- rus returhed to Rome to celebrate his triumph there churches, who had drawn it up, diſowned the publi- 
anis. Dodwel, (28), has no ſhare in our little cenſure, becauſe he has cation of it. There was publiſhed a piece of the 


A determined the place; for this limitation of his is a fame Kind, during the conferences at Ryſwick in the 


pag 261. conſequence of the Hypotheſis, which he has followed year 1697. It was a looſe piece without any name; 
and yet ſome time or other it may be placed among 

But I am not eafily inclined to believe, that he is right the authentic acts, fince there is nothing in it, to in- 
in affirming, that this Chriſtian Philoſopher performed form us, but it was actually preſented to Lewis XIV. 
really the functions of an Embaſlador. — The primitive Chriſtians probably acted in the ſame 

My firſt reaſon is drawn from the ſilence of all the manner. They wrote pieces addreſſed to the Empe- 
Antients. Is it poſſible, that no writer ſhould have rors, and publiſhed them in hopes, that ſome copy of 
ſaid ſomething of ſuch an Embaſſy, which would have them might fall into the hands of thoſe Princes, and 
been fo remarkable from the circumſtances of the time, incline the Court to remove thoſe violences, which 
the merits of the Embaſſador, and the force of the were exerciſed towards the Chriſtians, who were un- 
= preſented to the E rs? In the ſecond juſtly accuſed. Once more, I perſuade myſelf, that 
place I cannot think it at all probable, that when Athenagoras did in the IId Century, what Calvin 
the Chriſtian name was { odious, and fo highly per- did in the XVIth. Calvin, who lay concealed at 
ſecuted, Athenagoras ſhould have appeared at the im- Baſil in a little room, dedicated to Francis I, his Chri- 
perial Court, as a Deputy from the body of Chriſtians, ftian Inſtitutions, which neither himſelf nor any other 
and obtained an audience there, and even preſented to perſon ever preſented to that Prince. | 
the Emperor a long diſcourſe, in which notwithſtand- I muſt not omit obſerving, that the ſame day, in 
ing the reſpectſul moderation which he ſhews in it, Which I wrote this remark, I communicated it to Dr. 
he repreſents the moſt abſurd enormities of the Pagan Cockburn (33), who immediately promiſed me to con- (33) He is a 
Religion, and animadverts upon thoſe points, which ſult Mr. Dodwel upon this point. He did me the Scots Gende- 
were moſt capable of exciting the reſentments of the favour to ſhew me the anſwer, which he received, and f U) Parr 
perſecutors. I add to this, that the title of this diſ- which is full of exquiſite learning, from whence ſeve- yp 


2.4 48 - * Author of ſome 
courſe, which is the ſtrongeſt proof, that can be op- ral conſequences are drawn in favour of the opinion, books in Englith 


to me, is no proof. *Adnwyins 'Abmais Oe. Which I have attacked. The letter of that — againſt Madam 
XpeowF mp Typ) N pg. i. e. The Em- man deſerves to be printed. I ſhould have been glad Pouriznon's op 
« baſly of Athenagoras the Athenian, a Chriſtian Phi- to inſert it here, if I had been permitted; but not 
% loſopher, in favour of the Chriſtians.” This is the being allowed that liberty, I am obliged likewiſe to 
title py, the piece. But we may remark, I. that there deny myſelf the liberty of proſecuting the diſpute. 
are ſome manuſcripts, in which after mproGe/ we find [CJ 4 prodigious number of petitions of the Proteſ- 
(#9) See Suffri- » «Toacyie, Ii. e. or the apology (29),” and that fants in France, have been printed without ever having 
dus Petri's Cen- there are others, in which inſtead of æπreν, we read been preſented to the King.] The public is fo well af 
mentar. in Athe- drehe. II. That the word wpooua fignifies not ſured of this, that I ſhould undertake a very ſuper- 
— Kal. fas. only an Embaſſy or deputation, but likewiſe a requeſt fluous taſk, if I were to amuſe myſelf by a formal 
| or petition, Ty e non modo Legationem, ſed & proof of it. But with to the petition, which 
Deprecationem ac Supplicationem apud Græcos , was diſperſed in 1680. I have reaſon to believe, that 
(40) Adam. Re- are notum eff (30). III. That the title of fy my readers will imagine, that I have proceeded too 
chenberg, Net is not given to an Embaſſador's fpeech, but to the far in denying that it was preſented. It is proper 
in Athenag. p. a. whole relation, which is drawn up of his negotiations. therefore to propoſe my reaſons. I ſhall begin with 
It would therefore be a great impropriety, to take the diſtinguiſhing this petition from ſeveral others, which 
word HD here for an Embaſſy. Laſtly, T obſerve, were drawn up at different times; and I ſhall obſerve, 
that Mr. Tillemont does not expreſs himſelf as the that it is that, which was anſwered by a Prieſt, whoſe 
(31) Hift. des Other writers have done. We ſee 4 ſays he (31), name was Soulier. The anſwer which he wrote, was 
Empecr. tom. 2. that the Chriſtian Religion was then perſecuted in the publiſhed without his name. This anſwer is menti- 
pag. 756, 757, Faſt, fince 22 was obliged to write an apo- oned in the fixth page of The laſt efforts of oppreſſed (42) Atl 
3 Brux- Jppy under the title of an _ the Chriftians. innocence, and in page 305 of the Hiftory of the Edicts pag. 227, 
He addreſſed it to the Emperors. He does not men- of Pacification (34), and in the third volume of the (3) Of the Ha. 
tion any journey, or deputation, or apology preſented Hilary of the Edid of Nantes (35). We find in this land edit. 1682. 
to the Emperors ; he only ſpeaks of a diſcourſe writ- laſt Book an abſtract of that . and it is men- Mr. Soulier 5 


gee the 
39) 55 Bf 
& Þ Tanccence 


Vine, p- 6. 


40) Epiph 
! He 
num. 64. P. 
tom. I» 


(4x) Pauls 
pardus Em 
lib. 19. ca 
petav. In | 
pban. ad 


64. num. 
Pag · 260, þ 


ten by the Author in his ſtudy, and addreſſed to Mar- tioned there as a piece, the author of which was not — uf 95) ul 
cus Aurelius, c. Every one knows the difference be- known. The writer of the hiſtory of the Edid of Nantes he bas — * 318. 
tween a writing, which is actually preſented to a aſſures us, that the petition was preſented. 72 hap- name to it. He | 


Prince, and one, which is only addreſſed to him. I pened, I cannot tell by what means, continues he, that acknowledges 

own, that Mr. Tillemont's authority appears to me in ome time after it was printed and fold publickly. I bimtelf to —2 

this caſe of conſiderable importance ; for he has laid believe that this writer is miſtaken, and that it was lt . . 

it down for a rule of his conduct, not to ſtretch the printed and fold before it could be preſented. Now Petition, in page 

teſtimonies of Authors beyond the clear and evident after it was publiſhed, to be ſure the King had not 30s of the Hiſ- 

ſenſe of them ; and confines himſelf very ſcrupulouſly received it. in the life of Mr. du Boſe an account tory. 

within the limits of his proofs. I infer from hence, of the reſentment of the council, becauſe the deputies (35) * r 

that he thought there was no foundation for this Em- of the Reformed Churches had publiſhed a petition, (36) 4 

baſſy of Athenagoras or for ſuppoſing, that he actually which they had preſented, but which the King had 

preſented his apology. not then retu any anſwer to (37). This 

T ſhall reduce my ſentiments upon this point to a was ſo highly incenſed at the printing of that petition, Life of Me. di. 

few words, and venture to aſſert, that Athenagoras that he condemned it without having ſeen it, and or- Boſe, pas. 81+ 

is to be compared to thoſe modern writers, who with- dered two of the deputies to be ſent to the Baſtile (38). (38) Ibid: 

out mo_ their cloſet, publiſh every where their This happened about the year 1671. How is it pro- 

writings r the title of 4 28 of the Proteſtants bable, that nine years after, at a time when affairs 

preſented to the King. Thoſe, who ſhall read theſe were in a much worſe ſituation, the Deputies of the 

pieces a hundred years hence, will not doubt but Churches ſhould preſume to publiſh a petition after 

that they were actually preſented ; but we, who live they had — it to the King, and before they 

at this time, know well enough that this is falſe ; we knew his anſwer. The author of the hiſtory of the 

know, that in the year 1680 there was diſperſed a Edi of Nantes might elude this, by aſſerting that 

pamphlet, which was written with all the air of a the Miſſionaries procured the publication of the peti- 

petition actually preſented to the King of France by tion of the Progelants, This, tho? poſſible, is contrary (43) L 
(32) See the fol- thoſe of the Reformed Religion (32). A prodigious to all probability. But here follows a fact, which is A 
lowing note. number of people thought ſo in foreign countries, ſtill more direct to the purpoſe. Mr. Jurieu wrote a 

and in thoſe Provinces, which are remote from Paris. Book very ſoon after this Petition was. publiſhed, and 

And yet I have been informed, that it was never pre- he mentions it only as a petition, which was deſigned 

f | 4 


/ 


(44) At 


| ATH 


"403 


reaſ6n to be ſurprized, that he was not known to Euſebius, St. Jerom, and almoſt all the 


other Fathers; for we find him quoted only in one of St. Epiphanius's works [D]. He 


* 


was not wholly free from Heterodoxy Lach but excluſive of this conſideration, the two (4) The other 
e 


books which we have of him are of 


30 See the 0 be preſented (39). Does not he deſerve more credit 
— Efforts upon ſuch points, than the author of the hiftory of the 
& Planecence J. ©4182 of Nantes, who did not write till ſeveral years 
prince, p., aſter this event? When I perceived the oppoſition be- 
. tween theſe two writers, I procured the three chief 
„ of the Churches, a N him, who 
is thought to be the author of the petition, to be 
conſulted. The anſwers, which I have obtained, a- 
entirely in this, that they are not certain, whether 
it was preſented or not. They excuſed their forget- 
ſulneſs in this point on account of the multitude of 

affairs, which paſſed thro? their hands then, and up 
the length of time, and the variety of troubles, which 
they have paſſed thro” ſince. I have no grounds there. 
fore to apprehend, that equitable perſons will charge 
me with raſhneſs, for determining in the manner, in 
which I have done; for beſides the proofs, which I 
have urged, I remember that the moſt freſh and al- 
moſt original report was that which Mr. Jurieu has 
followed ; and which was, that the petition was pub- 

liſhed without having been preſented by the Deputies. 
[D] We find him quoted only in one of St. Epipha- 
nius's works.) We muſt likewiſe corre& the text of 
that Father, in order to find the following quotation 
in him: Ti gy 6 AidCoang Altera; mrioue wyl Tw Vary 
Tov, xabery thix;tn, & Abmayopa, yi wiver vTo T Org 
(40) Epiphan. (40). i. e. What therefore at laſt ſhall we deter- 
adverſ. Her. % mine the Devil to be? A ſpirit, who is converſant 
nu 64. P. $44+ 0 about matter, as it is ſaid, O Athenagoras, and 
Lanes. <« produced by God.” Thus ſtands this paſſage in the 
editions of Epiphanius ; and according to this we 
. muſt aſſert, that he treats here of another Athenago- 
ras, who mult have been an interlocutor in the dia- 
logue, of which Epiphanius has given us ſome extracts. 
Now this is a dialogue written by Methodius againſt 
Origen, in which Methodius is one of the interlocutors. 
But the critics have juſtly conjectured, that inſtead of a 
"Abwayoge, we ought to read 7g Ab, ab Athena- 

(41) Paulus Leo- gora, i. e. by * (41).” 

pardus Emendat. [E] He aua, not wholly free from Heteradoxy.) He 
— . admits of two kinds of evil angels; the one contains 
phan. ad — thoſe, whom God created, and who executed amiſs the 
64. num. 21. commiſſion, which they had received to govern matter, 
page 260, 261. and to preſide over the production of forms. The 
other includes thoſe, whom the former _— by car- 
nal converſation with women ; that is the ſouls of the 
(42) Athenag. giants, who were produced by this commerce (42). 
pag. 227, & ſe . Suffridus Petri obſerves, that Athenagoras founds his 
hypotheſis upon two paſſages of Scripture miſunder- 
ſtood. Teftimonia ſunt potiſſimum duo, ſed mal? intel- 
43) Suff. Petri, lecta, quibus niti widetur Athenagoras (43). He is like- 
in Athenag. pag. wiſe miſtaken in the ſenſe and application of a paſ- 
* ſage in the goſpel, which condemns thoſe, who divorce 
one wife in order to marry another; for he makes 
uſe of it to condemn ſecond marriages, which he calls 
without any reſerve a ſpecious adultery. *H og ris 
zrixin, wiruw, I i in yams, 6 Þ dure, iurpenns is: 
ex. de oÞ d, renden, Oni, u Yyureiza Gurs, E 
ahi, KA, veg. GT. GH i tir ng d c. 
Tis Thy Tegbiniay, odr ji. 6 Þ dmg ih tauror T1; 
re ripes *Yv1anxeg, xa; u r ibm, woixo; io) mapa ua A- 
Eulvoc, rα Ee u r xd TY Otg, 674 8 &px;7 6 Ot 
(44) Athenag. wa &r0)& rA xai witty Yuralie (44). i.e. © Either 


bag. 298, let every one continue as he was born, or be con- 


«« tented with being once married, for a ſecond mar- 

* riage is a ſpecious adultery, For whoever, ſays 

« Chriſt, all put away his wife, and marry another, 

„ committeth adultery ; he neither ſuffering you to put 

„away her, whoſe virginity you have firſt enjoyed, 

nor to marry another. For he, who deprives him- 

«« ſelf of his former wiſe, tho” ſhe be dead, is a ſecret 

% adulterer, as. ſoon. as ever he tranſgreſſes the com- 

mand of God; becauſe God in the beginning cre- 

„ ated one man and one woman.” We ſee that he 

lays upon all men in general the ſame law, which 

(45) Levitic, cap. God laid only upon the High-Prieſt (45). He would 
were 13, 14. inſiſt upon it, that if they will marry, it ſhould be but 
one wiſe. And he is not contented, that themſelves 
ſhould have been abſolutely chaſt and free from any 


commerce with women before, but he would have 


rable importance (d). The ſtyle of them is ug 


excellent rien. 


them likewiſe chooſe virgins for their wives. This is 
erring conſiſtently ; for if ſecond marine are cri. 
minal, a youth, who ſhould marry a widow, would 
be guilty, and commit a new crime 5 time 
that he diſcharged the matrimonial duties, ſince he 
would occaſion his wife to be guilty of a crime. Now, 
according to the rules of morality, whoever cauſes an- 
other to ſin, . fins himſelf. We may fay the ſame 
thing of a virgin, who ſhall marry a widower. 7 _ 
cannot tell, ſays Mr. Tillemont (46), <vbether the ex- (45) BY de 
preſſion *, which Athenagoras makes uſe of with regard ond 8 "7% ” 
10 the prophets at a time, when the ecftacies of” Monta- . Leg. 
nus began to, A the Church, might not give occaſion pag. g. d. 
to apprehend, that he was engaged in that party. How- 
ever, neither Scultetus, nor Mr. Du Pin + have remark d | Scultet. pag. 
that this paſſage is capable of a bail ſenſe. I do not 52, Du Fin, tom» 
find, that there is the leaft reaſon to ſuſpect him of 775 
being a Montaniſt upon ſuch an account. How many 

odox perſons are there, who aſſert, that the ancient 

phets were ſeized with an ecſtaſy, and that their 
tongues or pens were the inſtruments of the Hol 
Ghoſt ? What then can he find exceptionable in th 
words of Athenagoras, Nei xa} dpua;.. . . vx &oyrss 
yuyoriveu ore Tin Mariag, odr. Tar "Hoals ua Iacwir, 

* rd Aoray Tpoyrav, of zur" ixoucw Toy i dbνe,ν. A- 

YT wy x,, tkurovg Tv Orig numer, 2 iner 

SP amoear ovy er pirs Y q» ros, , l αννẽZii, 

&vAly i, (47). i.e. © I think alſo . . that (47) Athenag. 
« you are not ignorant of thoſe writings, which Mo- Pag. 72, 74+ 
% ſes, Ifaiah, and Jeremiah, and the reſt of the Pro- 

% phets have left, Who in their ecſtaſies, bein 

moved by the divine Spirit, ſpoke thoſe things, whi 

they received; the Spirit working by them in the 

« ſame manner, as a piper blows his pipe.“ It is 

true that the compariſon of the Holy Ghoſt with a + 
player upon the pipe or flute, is low ; but at the bot- 

tom it is no error. 

What I have obſerved concerning the law, which A Rrrrrc- 
was preſcribed to the High-Prieſt of the Jews, ſuggeſts 752» upon the 
to me a conjecture, which I ſhall venture to propoſe —— 
to the Reader. The primitive Chriſtians, who decla- teſtrained from 
red ſo ſtrongly againſt ſecond marriages, were per- marrying above 
haps led into this opinion by the conſideration, that once. 
we are obliged to be more perfe& under the law of 
the Goſpel, than under that of Moſes ; fo that lay- 

Chriſtians are obliged to obſerve the ſtricteſt rules, 
which were in- uſe among the Prieſts of the Syna . 
In ſhort, it ſeems that in ſome reſpects all Chriſtians 
are initiated into the Prieſthood (48). If it was thought (48) See the 1 


2 therefore to prohibit the High- Prieſt of the Jews Epiſtle of St. Pe- 


m marrying a widow, in order that ſuch a prohi- ter ch. it. ve 
bition might make him reflect upon the obligation he 5 and 9+ 
was under to purity, is not there ſome reaſon to think, 
that all Chriſtians ſhould be put under the fame yoke ? 
It was in this manner perhaps that they reaſoned ; 
and perhaps likewiſe the firſt ſource of this ſevere 
morality was the view of fully removing that kind of 
polygamy, which divorce rendered frequent. The falſe 
wits would appear more than ridiculous, if they ſhould 

to criticiſe the law preſcribed to the High- 

rieſt. He ought to have been ſubjected to a burden- 
ſome law, it will be faid, whereas on the contrary 
he was obliged to indulge himſelf in a more delicious 
reliſh, and not to take up with a diſh at ſecond hand. 
The reſt were to be contented with the leavings of others ; 
he alone was obliged to be more difficult in his grati- 
fications, and of a taſte much more delicate. "This is 
trifling and low raillery ; for in reality it is a ſlaviſh 
condition for a man not to be permitted to marry - 
when he pleaſes ; and how many ſenſual perſons are 
there, who, tho' they have a full liberty of choice, 
prefer widows to any other miſtreſſes? Beſides, 
is it not mere blindneſs not to ſee the wiſdom of the 
legiſlator in this prohibition ? Did not this law direct 
the High-Prieſt to avoid more ſtrictly than others the 
leaſt irregularities ? For if a woman was not worthy of 
him, when ſhe ceaſed to aſpire to that excellent degree of 
perfeQtion and glory, which ſhe might obtain by pre- 
terring a chaſt widowhood to a ſecond marriage ; if 
the mete want of this ſublime vir tue, which want is 
3 not 
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- Ecclefiaft. lib. 1. 40 


4% 


0 have been printed a 
ſome editions | F]. I ſhall f 
(9) It s the zu der the name 


ATH #7 


excellent and truly Attic, but a little too full of tranſpoſitiahs and parentheſes. They 


many times, as we may find in Mr. Du Pin, who has omitted 
of a Romance which has been 
Athenagoras [G], If I could but have conſulted the Diſſertation which 7/7 : n * 


ubliſhed un- 


Als erer Father le Nourry publiſhed (e), I ſhould undoubtedly have extracted ſome good mate- fte 


ararus 


ad Biblitheeam rials for this Article; but his book has not reached us (/), though it was printed in t = 3th 


6 1697. I have ſeen ſome account of it in the Journal des Savans (g and in the Atta g. . & 
b ö 92 5 A. 


Eruditorum of Leipſic (þ). 


net ſo much a real crime as the mere privation of a 
diſtinguiſhed merit, was ſufficient to render her un- 
worthy of the marriage of the High-Prieſt, was it not 
a proof, that God required of him a peculiar abhor- 
rence for impurity, and a particular care and ſtrictneſs 
in the regulation of his conduct? Read the following 
words of a great man: Quin & illa ad declarandam 
inſignem vitæ mundiciem pertinent, quod ſi quis de ſtir pe 
Aaron teneatur profluvio ſanguinis, wetatur ad ſacerdq- 
tis menſam accedere, ſacriſque veſci pani bus. Ttem quod 
quicungue wicio maculã ve corporis efſent deformati, ſub- 
moventur à ſacris minifteriis. | Rurſus quod iſe pontifex 
jubetur wirginem ſux gentis ducere, a wvidud, repudi- 
ata, ac proftitutd, abſlinere. Non flatim guod plebi 

licet, licet & facerdati. Multitudini multa cancedun 
a ſacerdote ſumma requiritur puritas in omni vitae . 
(49) Fraſm. in tione (49). i. e. Beſides theſe rules were deſigned to 
nt out a peculiar ſtrictneſs and purity of lite; 
< that if any perſon of the tribe of Aaron was trou- 
„ bled with a flux of blood, he was forbid to ap- 
<< proach the Prieſt's table, or eat of the ſacred bread. 
« And likewiſe, that whoever were deformed. and had. 
any blemiſh in their bodies, ſhould be removed from 
the ſacred offices. And again, that the High-Prieſt 
*« himſelf was commanded to marry a virgin of his 
on nation, and to abſtain from a widow, and from 
one, who had been divorced or proſtitute. 
* was lawful for the common people, was not at the 
*« fame time lawful for the Prieſt. Many things were 
** granted to the multitude ; but the greateſt _ parity 
u every 2 of life, was required of the Prieſt.” 
The fame ſpirit reigned in the diſcipline of the Chri- 
ſtians, even at the time when they did not exclude 
(So) See Duaren; Married perſons from the Prieſthood (50) ; for they ex- 
de Qacris Eccleſ. cluded thoſe, who had two wives ſucceflively,. or who 
Miniſter. ac Be- had married a widow, or had been diſhonoured by 
ooh 9 cap. the adultery of their wives; and if this diſhonour hap- 
s 385. —penecl to them while they were in orders, they were 
obliged either to deliver themſelves by divorce, or to 
renounce their ſtate as Clergymen. Verba ſynodi Neo- 
ce/ar. cap. 8. have funt : Si cujus uxarem adulterium 
commiſiſſe, cum efſet laicus, evidenter fucrit probatum, 
hic ad minifterium Eccliſiaſt icum admitti non poteſi. Quad 
in clericatu eo jam conſtituto adulteravit, dato re- 
pudis dimittere cam debet ; fi vero reti nere ejus conſar- 
| tium elit, non poteſt ſuſcepto minifterio perfrui. Cap. 
(51) Idem, pag. / eujus. 34 diftinc. (51). i. e. The words of the 
387. « Synod of Neo- cæſarea are as follow: If it be evi- 
dently proved, that the wite of any perſon had com- 
mitted adultery, while he was a Lay-man, he can- 
not be admitted into Orders, And if ſhe has been 
*« guilty in that reſpect, after, he was in Orders, he 
<< ought to divorce her; but if he ſtill retain her, he 
cannot diſcharge the duties of his function. Cap. ſi 
* C1jus, 34. diſtind.“ See the diſſertation of Mr. Mo- 
rin, or the extract of it in the Nowvelles de la Repub- 

ligue des Lettres (52). 

[F] Mr. Du Pin bas omitted fome Editions.) His 


ATHENZUM CA] was a publick 


Pag+ 46, 47+ 


(52) For July 
1684. Art. 6. 


fag. 517. 


[4] ATHEN.ZUM.'] This name being derived 
from Minerva, who in Greek is called Alon, the 
Goddels of polite Arts and Sciences; it Was thought 
juſt, chat a building erected in favour. of the Men of 
learning ſhould bear the name of that Goddeſs, Some 
Writers have imagined that it was a Temple conſe- 
crated, to her; but Aurelius Victor does not give us 

(4) In Hadriane, this idea of it. mnaſia, ſays he (1) ſpea ing of 
the Emperor Hadrian, Doctoreſſue curare accapit, ade 
quidem ut etiam ludum ingenuarum artium, quad Athe- 
num vocant, conſtitueret : 1, e. He began to take 
care of the ſchools and profeſſors, ſo that he built 
** a college ior the liberal Arts, which is called A- 


169 


(Ot Dee. 
| | FB. 554. * 
Catalogue is very large (53) ; 
well pointed in the ; (LH Edition (54). This ome of his 
occaſions great confuſion in the mind of the reader 


Mr. Koftholt's Commentary upon Athenagoras Trea- 

tiſes. This work was printed at Kiel in 1675 in fol. 

and inſerted with Additions in the Edition of Juſtin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, &c. at Leipſie in 1686. We 

may obſerve, that Guy Gauſſfart, Prior of Saincte Foy 

at Coulommiers, tranſlated Athenagoras's Apolog 

into French; to which he added. the Notes of Soft. 

dus Petri, This Tranſlation was printed at Paris in 

8vo 1574. Du Verdier Vau-Privas, who informs us 

of this (5 5), mentions a French Tranſlation of the two (5% Bl 
Treatiſes of Athenagoras, done by Arnaud du Ferron Fung, pu 
(56) ; but he does not tell us either where or when 533: 


it was printed (57). | : (58) It was he, 
[G] A4 Romance publiſhed under the name of Athena- r 


. According to Dr. Cave, there has only been 27 f Pane 
en the French Tranſlation printed at Paris by Daniel . 
Guillemot in 1612, with the following title: Du vrai (57) Po Verdi, 


What & parfait Amour, eferit en Gree par Athenggoras Phi. pag. 87, $8, 


laſephe Athenien, contenant les Amouris honeftes de Theo- 

gone & de Charide, de Pherecides & de Melangenie : 

1. e. Of true and perſect Love, written in Greek 

* by Athenagoras, an Athenian Philoſopher ; con- 

* taining the chaſt Loves of Theogonus and Chari- 

c dea, of Pherecides and Melangenia.” Martin Fu- 

mee, Lord of Genille, had made this Tranſlation, and 

ſent it in 1569 to Mr. de Lamane, Secretary to Car- 

dinal d' Armagnac. It was found in the papers of 

Bernard de San-Jorry, who publiſhed it in 1612(58). (53) Taken 

Conſult Huetius, who ſpeaks very largely of this om Dr. Care, 

Book, and conjectures, that Philander was the real 4 _ 

Author of it (59). He tells us, that this Fumee (<0) Huet, 4. 

boaſted, that he had the origing! Greek by means of Origine des fe. 

Lamane, Protonotary to Cardinal d' Armagnac. „ page G. 
We may remark, that the Edition mentioned by e. 

Dr. Cave, which he ſaw in Dr. Voſſius's Library, 

was not the firſt. I have one printed at Paris by 

Michael Sonnius in 1599 in 12mo. The title is al- 

moſt exactly the ſame with that of the Edition men- 

tioned above (60). The Preface was written by Ber- (60) Inftead of 

nard de San- Jorry, and dated from Caſtres the firſt Th-ogn; my 


of October 1596. It informs us, that San- Jorry, who edition reads it 


was almoſt ſeventy years of age, had found amongſt his >. og 3 


pers a, copy of this work, which he bad procured recidet it has 
to be tranſcribed from that, which had been ſent to Pherecydc:. 
Mr. de. Lamane, and that he deſired Mr. de Fonbou- 
zart, who was going to court on account of his own 
affairs, to da him the pleaſure to take the charge . 
this work, and communicate it to ſame Printer, as he 


paged thro' Paris. 


edifice of Rome, built by the Emperor 
N ants 75 Hadrian, 


* thenæum.“ The other Hiſtorians, who ſpeak. of 
it, only repreſent it as a place for Declamations 
and Lectures. Ad Athenaum audiendorum & Græco- 
rum & Lhtinorum Rhetorum wel Pastarum causſ fre- 
quenter frocefſit : i. e. He frequently went to the 
„% Athenzum in order to hear the Greek and Latin 
„ Rhetorigians and Poets.” Thus Lampridius ſpeaks 
of Alexander Severus. This paſſage is quoted in 
Calepin immediately after we, are told there, that 
the Athenzum was conſecrated to Minerva, and that 
the Poets and other Greek Writers brought their 
works thither, as the Latin Writers carried their 
br ds to the temple of Apollo. We may judge 


cap» 23+ 


(s) Jo Hy 
dat · 10. lib. 


) Julius 
pitolin. an 4 
nac · 


4) Capitol 
Gordiano. 


(5) Philof 
Adriano. 

(6) De 0 
Pauline 
Pammach. 


- 9. Se 
wiſe Epiſ 
ejuſdem Li 
and Ep. 8 


(2Y Xipb 
Didio Fu 
ſub finem, 
Xylander 
lates *A$; 
Templum 
cru. 


(9) See ! 
Theſauru 
1692. 


(10) C 


Commer 
Pitol. I 


Nac. 


| 
= | 
Hadrian [B], in order to ſerve for an Hall to the Doctors, and thoſe, who wanted to f | ö 
read their writings before a confiderable number of people. It appears from the begin- 
ning of Juvenal's Satyrs, that this manner of reading in publick was very common, and / | 
) Stella is that Fronto lent the uſe of his houſe and gardens to the Poets, who had occaſion to re- | 
(iis! Et: cite their verſes before a numerous audience (a). Several other perſons granted the uſe of Ce Frontonis 
Vl. Hauen their houſes for that — — (Y; but it happened unfortunately for the Poets, that they —— . | 
cab is Pliny, often left them very con iderable expences to defray [C]. It belonged to the perſon who e, Semper 


Lo Quads was to read his compoſitions, to furniſh the room, and to pay the charge of the ſeats. & afſiduo rupte 
ws Fed. There is ſome probability that the Emperor Hadrian, who had a great regard and good 


Arriant, lib» 3 
cap» 23» 


from hence of the accuracy of thoſe, who compil- 


ed or corrected that great Dictionary. Cruquius 
made uſe of the ſame diviſion; he ſends the Latin 
Poets to the temple of Apollo, and the Greek Poets 
to the temple of Minerva; which he calls Athenzum 
(2) In Herat. (2). But let us continue to examine what the an- 
Sit. 10. lib. 1. cients have ſaid concernin the place in queſtion. 
Cum Pertinax e die — 2 quam ad Atbenæum 
paraverat, ut audiret Poetam, ob ſacrificii preſagium 
6% Julius Ca- diftuliffet (3) : i. e. When Pertinax deferred going 
vin. in Perti- © that day, as he had reſolved, to the Athenzum, 
— « to hear the Poet, on account of the omen at the 
« ſacrifice.” Another Hiſtorian tells us, that Gor- 
dian, who was Emperor, had declaimed in the Athe- 
nzum ; Ubi adolevit, in Atbenæo controverfias decla- 
(4) Capitol, in mavit (4). Philoſtratus tells us, that the Sophiſt Ha- 
Cerdiano. drian, who had gained the ſuperiority at Rome, had 
no ſooner given out, that he would harangue, but 
the Senators, Knights, and all the ranks of men, 
crowded to the — apo ry N 15 To be 
a . rte ö phtg os 5 t us owing wo 
9 of * . omne Athenæum Scholaſticorum 
(6) De Obitu wocibus perſonabat (6) : i. e. When the whole A- 
Pauling ad 4 thenæum reſounded with the voices of the Scho- 
Pammach. « laſticks.” And theſe of Sidonius Apollinaris; Dig- 
nus omnino, quem plauſibilibus Roma foveret ulnis, quo- 
que recitante crepitantis Athenæi ſubſellia cuneata qua- 


terentur (7): i. e. He was worthy to be encou- 
* 


NN the approbation of Rome, and that when 
e a tion ome, a t w 

i 9-0 $ pid his works, the crowded ſeats of the re- 
ejuſdem Libri; © ſounding Athenzum ſhould be ſhaken with the ap- 
and Ep. 8. lib- 4+ « plauſe. The Etymology ,. which Dion. Caſſius 
ives us, is a new reaſon againſt thoſe, who ſup- 

— the Athenæum to have a Temple of Minerva. 

e tells us, that this place was called ſo on account 

of the exerciſes of the Men of Letters there «nd 755 

dy Xiphil. in i ur w Tay . 00\vyrirces a Tx?) Tiws (8). He informs 
Didio Julians, us likewiſe, that the Conſul aſſembled the Senate in 


ſeh fnem, where the Athenæum, when he heard that the Pretorian Co- 


Xylander tranſ- horts had ſeized the murderers of Pertinax. The ob- 

_ 2 jection which may be drawn from this, that the Se- 

. nate met only in places conſecrated by the Augurs, 
is not of equal ſorce with the reaſons, which prove 
that the Athenæum was not a Temple of Minerva. 

(9) See Faber's Thoſe Writers who aſſert, that the place which 

Theſaurus, edit» Was called Atbenæum, was in Athens (9), would find 

1692. it very difficult to prove it. The Abbe des Marolles 
underſtood this word in a ſenſe ſtill more falſe ; for 
he tells us in his Tranſlation of Aurelius Victor, that 
Hadrian /ent for the Men of Learning from all parts, 
as if be would have transferred Athens to Rome. 

I ſhall obſerve by the by, that in the city of A- 
lexandria the Poets, Rhetoricians, and Grammarians 
aſſembled themſelves in the Temple of the Muſes, in 
order to diſplay their genius. Axa Tapax T6 Timo; 
Tay Myoar ile Toiral xa phroe; x r Y, 


a d rade Porravis, Tomas Tw, inid\ing. Thus 


ſpeaks an Author of the ſixth Century of the Cuſtom 


of his time; I mean Zacharias of Mitylene in his 
Book. de Mundi Opificio. See page 339 of the ele- 
venth volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum, printed at 
Paris in 1644. 

[LB] It wwas built by the Emperor Hadrian. ] I 
have proved this by the paſſage of Aurelius Victor, 
ſo that Caſaubon is extremely miſtaken in ridiculing 
Theodorus Marſilius, whom he treats with great ſe- 

(10) Caſaub. Verity without naming him (10). The latter makes 
Comment. in Ca- uſe of a great deal of impertinent pains in his Commen- 
— Vit. Perti- tary upon Perſius, to prove, that the Athenæum and 
1 the Temple of Apollo Palatinus were the ſame place. 
Voſſius * taken notice of this error of his, and 

cenſures Father Raderus for the ſame in his Commen- 

tary upon the LXXth Epigram of the Xth Book of 


„Vol. II. 


lectore calumnæ. 


taſte 


Martial (11). He might likewiſe have cenſured Sa- (11) Vol. de 
2 on the ſame account, who: by theſe words of Tar. pag. 36. 
orace, | 


Hec ego ludo, — A 
Due nec in ade ſonent certantia Judice Tarpa (12), (12) Sat. 2. 
1. 


* I divert my time 
In writing verſes, which are not deſign'd 
*© To be recited in Apollo's temple, 
Where Tarpa ſits as judge. 


underſtands. that Horace was not willing, that his 

Verſes ſhould be read in the Athenzum (13). He (13) Savaro in 

gives this explication as the very words of an old S4. Apoliin. 

Scholiaſt. Lipſius makes uſe of the ſame authority, Fpiſt. 14. lib. 9. 

tho* he owns, that another old Scholiaſt underſtands 

in that place by ædem the Temple of Apollo Palati- 

nus (14). If this learned man had thought of the (14) Lipfius, Ep. 

ge of Aurelius Victor, he would not have pre- 48. Cent. 2. ad 

rred the explication of the former of theſe Scholiafts Bega. 

to that of the latter (15). See the article of TARPA. (15) Voſſms, 4 
[C] Often left them confiderable expences to defray.) Iiat. pag. 61. 

The Author of the Dial de Caufis corrupte Elo- 

guentiæ is my authority er his, when he tells us, 

Domum mutuatur, & auditorium exſtruit, & ſubſel- 

lia conducit, ut beatiſſimus recitationem ejus eventus con- 

fſequatur : i. e. He borrows the — of an houſe, 

* he builds a hall to hear in, and hires ſeats, in or- 

der that he may gain ſucceſs by reciting his works.” 

Juvenal will ſerve me for a ſecond authority; for 

he threatens the Poets with the mortification of not 

meeting with any Nobleman, who will allow them a 

ſufficient ſum, to reimburſe them for the expences, 

which they have been at : 
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Nemo dabit regum quanti ſubſellia cunſtent, 
Et gue condutto pendent anabathra tigillo, 
Quægue reportandis poſita eft orcheftra cathedris (16). (7 6) Juvenal. 
t 


. 7 ver. 45 
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« With no kind patron now the Poet meets, 
Jo pay the hire of pulpit and of ſeats.” 


I would not poſitively affirm, that they never recited Ax enquiry 

in a houſe, which they hired ; but I cannot help ſay- whether the Po- 
ing, that Voſſius affirms it without any ground, ſince ©* 8 _ 
the teſtimonies, which he quotes, ſignify nothing leſs eg aug. 
than what he pretends. The firſt paſſage, which he voſius's errors. 
cites, is that from the Dialogue de Cauſis corrupte Elo- 

guentiæ, in which we have ſeen above the words do- 

mum mutuatur, Which ſignifies an Houſe, the uſe of 

which is borrowed, and not an hired Houſe. The 

ſecond is that from Juvenal, which is as follows: 


Cum jam celebres notigue Poete 

Balneolum Gabiis, Romæ conducere furnos 

Tentarent (17). | (17) Sat. 7. 
. ver. 3. 

„ When now the celebrated Wits for need, 

Hire bagnio's, to the Cryer's trade ſucceed, 

Or get their own by baking others bread.” 


CHARLES DRYDEN. 


Which only repreſents the dreadful barrenneſs of the 
pron of Poetry, which obliged the Poets to turn 

rupts to the Muſes, and to maintain themſelves 
by ſome mechanical employment, as that of a Keeper 
of Baths, a Baker, or a Crier. The third proof is 
from this paſſage of the ſame Satyriſt: 


Ie facit werſus, atque uni cedit  Homero 

Propter mille annos ; & ft dulcedine fame _ 

Succenſus recites, Maculonis commodet ædes (18). (13) Ldem, ibid. 
R « Himſelf ber. 38. 
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A1 H 


| taſte for the Sciences, propoſed among other views which he had in building the Athe- 


næum, to prevent A 


from being ſubje& any longer to theſe inconveniences. There 
is no doubt but this place ſerved likewiſe for others to read Lectures there. 


I find likewiſe 


66 Salmaf in that the Senate aſſembled there ſometimes (d). The name of this place has been applied % $ . 
Trebell, Pollion. 


4 +riginta . to all kinds of Colleges deſigned for the teaching of the Sciences and Lan 


rannit. they are called in Latin Athenaa. 
have been called Atbhenica (e). 


« Himſelf writes Verſe, which he to yours prefers, 


« And only yields to Homer's for their years: 
4% But to your ſhare to try what Fame will fall, 
« Any great Man will lend an empty hall.” 


It is evident, that in this paſſage as well as m 
the —— there is no mention at all of the Poets 
hiring of a room in order to recite their Poems, that 
one cannot conceive how ſuch miſtakes could efcape the 


es 3 for [4] toon 1, 


Some Writers have likewiſe thought that Libraries : 


obſervation of Voſſius, in a book printed during the Au- 
thor's life (19), and entitled de Imitatione cum oratorid (19) At Am- 
tum præcipus poetica, degue Recitatione Veterum : Of Imi fterdam 1647, 
tation with regard to Oratory and eſpecially Poetry; en _ lin- 
and of the Manner of Aathors receſting their works © N. 
among the ancients.” This laſt ſubject has been 
treated fully by Creſollius in his Theatre of the ancient 
Sophifts. 


FATHENEAUS a Phyſician, was born at Attalia, a city of Cilicia, He was con- 


temporary with Pliny [ 


A], and was the founder of the Pneumatic Sect. His doctrine 


(a) Galen. Ia. was (a), that the Fire, Air, Water and Earth are not the true elements, as is generally 
_— ſuppoſed, but that their qualities are ſo, namely Heat, Cold, Moiſture and Dryneſs. To 
theſe he added a fifth element, which he called Spirit (ave3ue), whence his Sett had its 
name. He thought that this Spirit penetrated all bodies, and kept them in their natural 


ſtate ; this he borrowed from the Stoicks, whence Galen calls Ch 
famous of thoſe Philoſophers, the father of the Pneumatic Set. | 
57 But Athenæus was the firſt who applied it to Phyſick. He 


thought that in the greateſt part of diſeaſes, this Spirit was the firſt that ſuffered ; and 
Olfen Pul that the pulſe () was only a motion cauſed by 


lib. 4. "cap. 4. © heat in the arteries and heart. We have but very little of this famous Author remaining, 
ſo that we muſt look for a farther account of the doctrines of this Sect in the writings 


doctrine alſo in Virgil [ 


(J) Tdem, d- 


of Aretæus (c). 


[ 4] He was contemporary with Pliny.) We may 
conjecture that he lived after 'Themiſon, by a paſlage 
of Galen, wherein he tells us that Magnus, who was 
a follower of Athenzus, had compoſed a D iſcourſe on 
the diſcoveries made after Themiſon. It is very pro- 
bable that Magnus wrote this book with a view to 
relate the innovations his maſter had made in Phyſick. 
That he was not before Celſus is probable, becauſe 
this Author makes no mention of him. 'The ſame 
may be ſaid with regard to Pliny. * We may farther 
pr Sg that Archigenes, who did not write after the 
time of Adrian, was the diſciple of Agathinus, and 
he of Athenzus. Now if we allow A to be 
but fifty years older than Archigenes, which is about 
the ſpace between the beginning of the reign of Ve- 
ſpaſian and that of Adrian, he cannot be later than 
Pliny ; and this Author's ſilence concerning him ſeems 


ryſippus one of the moſt 
e find a hint of this 


the natural and involuntary dilatation of the (<) Se wig, 
de Aretæi hen; 
and Le Clerc, 
Hit. de la Medi 
cine, Part 2. liv. 


45% 2. ch. 2. 


to ſhew that he is not more ancient. 


B) We find a hint of this doftrine in Virgil.) It is 
in he 6th JEneid, * 211 


Principio cælum, ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemgue glabum Lune, Titaniaque aſtra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamęue infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 


" — that heav'n and earth's compacted 
rame, | 

« And flowing waters, and the ſtarry flame, 

« And both radiant lights, one common ſoul 

c Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 

This active mind infusd through all the ſpace, 

„ Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs. 


Dzvryprx, 


ATHENAZUS, a Greek Grammarian, born at Naucratis in Egypt, flouriſhed in 


the third Century [4]. He was one of the moſt learned men of his time. 
ſo much, and remembered ſuch a variety of things, that he might be juſtly ti] 


[4] Atheneus . . . . flouriſhed in the third Century.] 

Tanaquil Faber has cenſured Helvicus, who quoting 

Buidas, has placed Athenzus under the Emperor Anto- 

(1) Tan. Fab. ninus Pius (1). Here are two errors; for Suidas makes 

Epiſt. 43. lib- 1. him flouriſh under Marcus Aurelius, and does not de- 

Pag. 211,212- ſerve to be copied in this point, ſince Oppian, who 

(2) This was in dedicated a Poem to the Emperor Caracalla (2), died 

the year 217. hefore Athenæus. Helvicus therefore ought to have 

placed Oppian fifty years after our Author. This is 

one error, which Faber objects to him; and he aſſerts 

that Athenæus lived at the ſame time as Herodian, 

who concluded his Hiſtory in the year 238. It is 

certain that Athenæus places himſelf later than Op- 

pian: Kal To dνο mpo upoar Yor wirer ͤ Orne 761 

3) Athen. liv» KD (3): i. e.“ And Oppian the Cilician, who 

4 bes. 13, © livd a little before us.” He ſays this, when he 

ſpeaks of ſeveral Authors, who had written upon fiſh- 

ing. It will undoubtedly be objected, that he ſays in 

(4) Idem, lib. another place (4), that he knew the Poet Pancrates, 

15. P';-677- who received ſome preſent from the Emperor Hadrian. 

But this will not prove any conſiderable difficulty. 

It is oa 1 that this Pancrates was ve- 

young at that time, that he lived eighty years, and 

at he died before Athenzus 1 
1 


He had read 


ed the 
Varro 


age. We ſhall find, that nothing hinders the latter 

from having lived till the time of the Emperor Gor- 

dian. If Mr. Tillemont had recollected the Greck 

paſſage of Athenæus, which I have quoted, the old 

age, Which he ſuppoſes our Author muſt have 

reached to, would have appeared ſtill more ſurpriz- 

ing to him ; for he imagines him to have been wery 

44 „ only from the ſuppoſition that his work was 

written after the death of Commodus ; and the reaſon 

which he gives is, that Athenæus knew the Poet Pan- : 
crates, who was famous in the time of Hadrian (5). (5) Tim + 
He does not object againſt Suidas, who has placed him 4 _ 
under Marcus Aurelius; tho' that Author deſerves to © ** 

be cenſured in 2 of the Greek paſſage, 

which we have ſeen above. It cannot juſtly be urg- 

ed, that it is not Athenæus, who affirms that he knew 

the Poet Pancrates ; but that theſe words are Callixe- 

nus the Rhodian's, whom he had quoted juſt before. 

This ſuppoſition cannot be admitted. Caſaubon has 

very well ſhewn that Callixenus's words are wanting | 
in Athenzus's Book (6) ; but he has omitted one very (6) Caſwd. “ 
ſtrong reaſon for this conjecture; which is, that the lun, pas 95” 
paſlage in 3 begins thus : Since I have mentioned 

the city of Alexandria, Callixenus would not have expreſ- 


ſed 


« books con 
« ing Alex 
6s dria. A 
lib. 1 5. pag. 
8) Athen. 
5. pag. 211 
90 Voſl. 
Hiſt. Grec 
232. 

(10) Athe! 


94 T H | 407 


I che- Varro of the Greeks (a). Of all the works. which he wool [8] we have none extant 

i. Preface to but that which is entitled The Deipnoſophiſts, that' is to ſay, The Sophiſts at Table (b), in () dener. 

Akan which he introduces a certain number of learned men of all profeſſions, who diſevarſe 25 * 
upon a great many ſubjects at the table of a citizen of Rome, whoſe name was Larenſius. ſepbjicorum Li- 
There is an infinite variety of facts and quotations in this work of Athenæus, which ren- 27 e. 


der the reading of it very agreeable to thoſe who are capable of admiring antiquity from CSG. . 
a real knowledge of it. But there is no doubt, but that the learned men who were con- ug been in ne 


temporary with the Author, had not fo favourable an opinion of his work as we have fe page (it | is 
at preſent. Thoſe learned men were able to confult' the originals, and had” ſeen moſt of Ga, ef U. 


the things which Athenæus propoſed to them, ſo that they conſidered his performances word am 


only in the worſt light as a mere compilation and collection of quotations. But with re- 


gard to us, who can conſult but a very ſmall 
only find in his book an hundred curious 


part of the Authors cited by him, and can 
urs which he mentions, we conſider his 


compilation as a very valuable treaſure ; we conſider it only in the moſt favourable light, 


and we transfer to the Author the eſteem which we. have for the rare 


particulars which he 


mentions, and which are become rare, only becauſe the books, from-which he took them, 
are not now extant, By this means a compiler, who is abſolutely deſpiſed in the preſent 
age, will be admired a thouſand years hence, if there ſhall happen in the Republick of 
Letters the ſame revolutions, which occaſioned the loſs of the greateſt part of the antient 
Greek and Roman Authors. We cannot be certain, that ſuch a revolution will never 


happen. We ought not to cenſure thoſe, who compile ; they labour 


rhaps more for 


the advantage of future ages, than thoſe Authors who borrow nothing from their fellow- 


writers, 


e find in the Deipnoſophiſts of our Author ſeveral ſatyrical ſtrokes, and a 


great many pieces of ſcandalous hiſtory, with a variety of obſcene ſtories. There is no 


book extant, which has been worſe handled 


the Tranſcribers than Athenæus [C]. 


All the editions which we have of it, are very neu goed Some , perſon has mad 
ro 


an abridgment of this work [EZ]. Moreri has attem 


ſed himſelf in this manner in a work concerning that 
(7) E 75% een City (7). It was Athenæus therefore, who uſe 
44;a10)zizc., of that phraſe, after he had concluded what he had 
1 his quoted out of Callixenus. 
«ins Alexan. [LI] The works which he wrote.) He wrote one con- 
« ria.“ Athen cerning the Kings of Syria, as he informs us himſelf 
lid. 15. pag. 676. (8). oſſius aſcribes to him another concerning the 
(5) Athen. lib. ;/Iuftrious Men and Generals of Armies, wwho had fought 
voſt , Le (9). He founded this upon the words of the 
Hit. Grat. pag. fourth Book : "Or; & xa} of Lene xa of tg # 
232. 106,80 x4} tx TporxAioiw; Tedr* Irolur, by ee dig 
(ia) Athen. lib. gow (10). i. e. We have obſerved in another place, 
4 cap» 13. 1 4 that illuſtrious Men and Generals of Armies bei 
= * challenged did not refuſe to engage in ſingle com- 
« bat.” This ſubject would be very proper for a 
particular treatiſe ; but it might have been likewiſe 
inſerted as an Epiſode in another work, and elpecially 
by an Author who travels ſo far in a ſhort time, and 
loves a Rhapſody ſo much as Athenzus. Upon this 
account Voſhus's opinion is not very certain. 
C] There is no Book extant, aubich has been wworſe 
handled by the Tranſcribers than Atbenæus.] It is im- 
poſſible to reckon the omiſſions, tranſpoſitions, and 
falſe readings in it, the number of them is ſo great. 
'Theſe faults may be imputed to the Tranſcribers ; but 
with regard to the loſs of part of the work, we muſt 
not blame them ſo much for it. 'The two firſt Books 
are wanting, with the beginning of the third, and 
the greateſt part of the To ſupply this loſs in 
the delt manner poſſible, the abridgment of what is 
loſt has been publiſhed with what remains intire; ſor, 
as I ſhall ſhew immediately, we have an abridgment 
of the whole work till extant. 

[D] All the Editions, which wwe have of it, are very 
defective.] The firſt is that which Aldus Manucius 
publiſhed in 1514. Marcus Muſurus, a Greek by 
nation, aſſiſted him in the publication of this Edition, 
However as they had no good manuſcripts, and were 
not ſo accurate as was nece in — it, there 
remained an infinite number of faults in it, The 
Baſil Edition, which followed this in 1535 apud Fo- 
annem Valderum in folio, publiſhed by James Bedrot 
and Chriſtian Herlinus, is equally bad. Natalis Co- 
mes ventured to tranſlate Athenzus into Latin. Every 
one knows that he was a Man of Learning. We find” 
by his Mythology that he had read. and ſtudied a 
great deal; but as he was not at all converſant in 
critical Learning, it is certain that his tranſlation is 
the moſt wretched performance imaginable. This is 
the firſt verſion which was publiſhed of it. Ante om- 


wes (nam de Sanga Romano vercor ut credendum it 


g legimus (13). i. e. 


and the laſt co 


oy 


ſay ſomething of this, and 
has 


Paulo Jovis, Latinum fecit Aibenæum (11). 1. e. (11) Cafaub, 
He was the firſt who tranſlated Athenæus into Latin; Tt. Ari. 


«« for with regard to Sanga the Roman, I am afraid 9 


% we cannot truſt Paulus Joyius.” QAuamvis rumor 
ſpargeretur Sangam Patritium Romanum, virum, ut 


* 


aiunt, eximiæ dbctrinæ, id prefiitft (12). i. e. Tho (12) Dalechamp, 


„there is a rt, that Sanga a Roman Patrician, Epiſ. Dedic. 
« anda K is ſaid, of 2 —— learning, per- Athen, 
« formed that taſk.” Caſaubon does not tell us 
Paulus Jovius ſays this. It is in his Book de Piſci- 
bus Romainis. His words are as follow : Sanga Ro- 
manus, Poeta lepidus, 2 beneficio Athinzum Latinum 

ga a Roman, and a Poet of (13) Cap. 31. 
* port 25 whoſe means we read Athenæus in P28: 164. edit. 
« Latin.” 


ut theſe five aſt words are not to be 31. r Hcind 


found in the Edition of Baſil in 1561 per Henricum r 


Petrum Pernam; which ſhews, that Paulus Jovius 
had acknowledged that he was miſtaken, Dale- 
champ, a celebrated Phyſician, publiſhed a ſecond 
manfdas, which is preferable to that of Natalis 
Comes, and would have been much better than it is, 
if the Author had had leſs practice. But as he ap- 
plied himſelf to his profeſſion, and only allowed to 
Athenzus the leiſure, which he had remaining from 
the attendance upon his patients, he did not perform 
all that might have been e from him, tho? 
for altnoſt thirty years he had devoted to this 
work all the time, that his employment would allow 


him (14). i bing” For: utmoſt which has been done (14) Ea fræſa- 


for our Author. s Edition, with the Greek tome Caſaul oni 
on one fide and the Latin on the other, with the vo- 42" 


lame of Notes by Caſaubon, is the beſt that can be 


| procured. The Abbe des Marolles has tranſlated this 


Author into French. I do not at all doubt but that 
he - fdllowed the Latin tranſlation as his only model, 
and has committed a great number of faults. I know 
nothing of this performance but from the Journal des 


Sawvans (15). It is in 4to, and was printed at Paris (15) Of the 2oth 


n 1680. It is the firſt French verſion of the original, of May 1680. 
ion of the Tranſlator. I have 
been informed, it ſold ſo well, that it is ſcarce 
to be met with among the Bookſellers, and bears an 
exceſſive price. With regard to Sanga's verſion, ſee 
above the quotations (11), (12), and (13). 
3 Some perſon has ' made an abridgment of this 
work, ] { | Caſaubon frankly acknowledges, that the 
Author of this Abridgment is abſolutely unknown to 
him, and that he could not tell either his name, or 
country, or age, in which he lived (16). However (16) Caſaub. 
A him above five hundred s above him- 4{9:madv. im. 
and be is well aſſured, that he ought Js i *. 
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of this Article. 


4 * . — 


(17) em, in Phacel higher than Euſtathius (17), becauſe Euftathius 
Preffut. & in has more than once made uſe of the Abridgment of 


Amade. p. 3. Athenzzus ＋ to the original, which has oc- 
(13) Idem, i cafioned him to fall into ſome miſtakes (18). Ca- 
Animadv. p. 1  faubon aſſerts that this Abridger was ſome. Gramma- 
_ rian or other, who undertook the ſame tafk with re- 
gard to Athenæus, as Hermolaus had done with re- 
rd to Stephanus Byzantinus, and that he deſerves 
in ſome reſpects to be commended for his learning, 
(19) Idem, ibid. and in others to be cenſured for want of exactneſs (19). 
Page 3. The manuſcripts of Athenzus were already very much 
corrupted, when this Abridgment was made. This 
may be proved by two reaſons. We find in the A- 
bridgnient ſeveral corruptions like thoſe - of thoſe ma- 
nuſcripts ; and the Author of the Ab himſelf 
confeſles, that he has omitted ſome things, becauſe they 
(20) Idem, i had been falſified (20). Caſaubon had the manuſeript 
Fra. of the Abridgment (21). David Hoeſchelius ſent it 
(21) dem, Ani- f him. The firſt Book and part of the ſecond was 
. wanting in it; ſo that there was retrenched from the 
beginning of it almoſt all that had been inſerted in 
the Editions of Athenæus to ſupply what was loſt 
in the Deipnoſophiſts. | | 
[F] Meeri has attempted to ſay ſomething of this ; 
and has been greatly miftaken.) His words are as fol- 
low: Atheneus wrote a wwork of the Deipnoſophifls in 
fifteen Books, which Hermolaus of Byzantium abridged, 
according to Suidas. I ſhall ſay nothing of his omiſ- 
ſion. 1 is evident that he ſhould have told us, whe- 
ther what we have is the work itſelf, or only the 
abridgment of it, which he ſpeaks of. But let us 
confine ourſelyes to his faults of commiſſion, I. It is 
falſe, that Hermolaus of Bizantium abridged Athengus. 
II. It is falſe, that Suidas ſays it. III. It is falſe, that 
Suidas has mentioned any one, who abridged the 
Deipnoſophiſts. Caſaubon ſeemed to me at firſt to have 
been the occaſion of theſe miſtakes ; I mean, the in- 
nocent occaſion of them; for who could have ima- 
gined, that any perſon could have ſtumbled in theſe 
word? Putem confeftum Conſtantinopoli ante annos 
quingentos & amplius hano Epitomen ab aliqus Gram- 
matico, qualis fuit Hermolaus B mus Auttor eorum 
E xcerptorum, hodie pro Ebi Stephani libris in 
doclorum manibus werſantur (22). 


i. e. I ſhould 
(22) der, Ani- 4e think, that this Abridgment was made at Conſtan- 
v. Page 3 &«c tinople above five h 


years ago by ſome Gram- 
„ marian ; ſuch an one as Hermolaus of Byzantium, 
« the Author of thoſe Excerpta, which are at t 
« in the hands of learned men inſtead of 8 nus's 
« Ethnica,”” But I found afterwards, that it was 
Charles Stephens, who miſled Moreri. I am of opi- 
nion, that Volaterranus was the firſt, who falſely aſ- 
ſerted, that Suidas ſays, that Hermolaus of Byzan- 
tium had abridged Athenzus. This error of Vola- 
terranus was taken in the Edition of Athenzus in 1 $35) 
as. we may be informed -without conſulting that Edi- 
tion by Geſner's Bibliatbeca. How ealy ſoever it 
was to avoid the falling into the ſame_ miſtake, 
ſince Geſner took notice of it, yet it is certain, that 
Charles Stephens, Lloyd, and Hoſman have run into 
it, and have likewiſe aſſerted what is ftill worſe, 
that we have nothing of Athenzus remaining but 
the Abridgment of Hermolaus of Byzantium. Opus, 


has been greatly miſtaken [ FJ. All that he tells us of Athenzus, and two; other, perſons 
el that name, is defective HC J. We ſhall fee in what, this defedt conſiſts in che Jaſt-note 


SS # *- 
» " 
* 
- - 


{ 0 Won! _—_ 


J 
ien: "fo el * 3 | 
7 ad nos ſane haydguaguan integrum pervenit ; jus 
> rug ab Hermolao Byzantio TANTUM relifta, Au- 
Sud. i. e. A work, which has not come 
„don to us entire, the Abridgment of it by Her- 
„ molaus of Byzantium o remaining, according 
ee 

| tat be tells us ., ., of two other perſon 
of” that name it very defeaive. } Ted two * 
thenæus the Hiſtorian and Atheneus the Philoſopher. 
Moreri tells us, that the former wrote the Hiſtory of 
Semiramis, and this, Hiſtory. is to be found in the 
ſecond Book of Diodorus Siculus, and that Muretus 
has copied it without quoting the Author. A reader 
muſt be very ĩnattentive not to perceive, that thoſe 
words contain ſomething of à contradiction. Is it 
uſual for an Hiſtorian to place in à little corner of 
his work all that another Hiſtorian wrote concernin 
a long reign and one very fruitful in events ? Could 
a eritie of Muretus's character (include in one of his 
ſhort chapters (23) the Whole Life of Semiramis ? (23) It u f. 
This is abſurd. He ſhould therefore have expreſſed 7th of the 64 
himſelf in ſome ſuch manner as this: Diodorus Si- 29k of his 74. 
culus relates an action of Semiramis, and quotes an Au- fry 3 
thor, whoſe name was Athenzus. ' Muretus relates the ted it; md ag 
fame action without citing any Author. To conclude qu-tation is ph. 
from thence, that this Athenzus had written the Hi- d under the 
ſtory of Semiramis, and conſequently that he ought keg 
to be placed among the Hiſtorians, is too haſty a 
way of proceeding. For upon ſuch a view Seneca 
mult have written the Hiſtory of almoſt all the great 
Men ; for there is ſcarce any one, of whom he has not 
mentioned ſome action or other, or ſome remarkable 
ſentence. This is urged in oppoſition to Voſſius, 
who at all adventures has placed the Author mention- 
ed by Diodorus Siculus among the Hiſtorians. But 
he has taken care not to aſſert poſitively, that this 
Athenzus wrote the Hiſtory of Semiramis. 

With regard to Athenæus the Philoſopher, it is a 
miſtake, that Strabo quoted by Moreri affirms that he 
taught at Rome the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle ; that u 
on his return home, he was accuſed of having a - 
fign of forming a Republick, and that he was ſeized. 

hat Strabo tells us is as follows (24): „ Athenzus, (24) Lis. 14. 
«« a Peripatetic Philoſopher, born at Seleucia in Cili- Pag. 401. 
cia, had a ſhare in the Government, and was a De- 
magogue (25) in his own country for ſome time. (*5) I hege 1 
Afterwards he became an intimate friend of Murena, 1. mg 
« and fled away with him, when it was diſcovered, this word — 
that Murena conſpired againſt Auguſtus. He was the manner of 
* ſeized in his flight, but the Emperor not finding the Greeks to 
* him guilty, ſet him at liberty. Athenæus returned f tho, 


to Rome, and repeated to thoſe, whom he met, theſ, = * 
words of Euripiles, » thele ſpeeches gainal 


the P hyfician, 


| + great aſcendant 

* over the people, 
Has rexpoy xiv0puirg xa} oxorTy νν,7 and engaged 
Amar | | them to take 

> ſuch reſolutions 


, as they thought 
« an jnft come from the cave of the dead and the proper. 


« gates darkneſs,” It is impoſſible to conceive 
whence theſe errors of Moreri ſprung ; for it ſeems to 
be more difficult to give ſuch a falſe repreſentation of 
things, than to relate them as they are to be found. 


-©ATHENODORUS ſurnamed Cordylio, a very eminent Stoic Philoſopher, was 
£634 ito e of Pergamus (a), where he lived till he was very much advanced in years. 


Aſia Minor, for- 
merly the Capi- 


dom of Aualus the merit of this great man, was very. 


e conſtantly refuſed to accept the favours which Kings and Generals would have beſtow- 
tal of the King- ed upon him. Cato the younger being in Aſia at 


e head of an army, and knowing 


irous of having him with him; but thinking that 


a letter would not prevail upon him to leave his retirement, he reſolved to go himſelf to 
Pergamus, and by his entreaties and prayers, he prevailed upon Athenodorus to follow 


him to the camp, whither he returned in a triumphant manner, 
his new acquiſition, than Lucullus or Pompey could be for the conqueſts they had made 
(b). Athenodorus continued till his death with Cato, in whoſe houſe he died (c). He is per- () Stabe, » 


(6) Plutarch. in 
Vita Catonis Mi- 


I. pag, 66 5. ed. 


ing more remarkable for 


reit, Oper. rom, Raps the fame who is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius [A], im the Life of Zeno Citticus. . E e 


Pariſ. 1624. 
(1) Lie. 12 
Zenone Cittico, 
pag. 2.408 edit. 
Steph. Gr. $vo, 


J 37 a+ 


2 27 He is perhaps the ſame, who is mentioned 
Diegenes. Laertius:) That Author tells us (1), from Iſi- 


ATHENODORUS 


dorus the Rhetorician, that Apollodorus the Stoic, aubo 
had the care of the Library at Pergamus, expunged * 


THEN As + 


4 


(2) Ibid. p 


W £ «© A 
\ ; U 
a. — — 


S ATHENODORUS che fon of Sandon was a fumous Stoic Phi 
born at Tarſus (a), or 
He went to the court of the Emperor Auguſtus,” but we cannot tell at what age; The 


Emperor beſtowed the greateſt honours upon 
It appears that Auguſtus had a very great eſteem for him, and found 

Athenodorus was a man of virtue and probity (d). This Philoſopher u 
to the oper — and to give him advice even in a 


freely 


him (5), and made him Tutor to Tiberius (c) 


„ 


469 


ps in a village near it, whence he was ſurnamed Canammm ls) In Cilicia. 


(6) Strabo, lib. 

22 14+ page 674- 

experience thar / e) Suetonius, in 
to ſpeak very eius Vita, cap. 4 


"I (d) Dion Caffins 
extraordinary manner, of lib: 5. * a 


which we ſhall relate an inftance in the note [4]. Having continued at court till he was 562. 
very old, he deſired leave to return into his own country, which the Emperor granted 
him. Before he went away, he warned the Emperor not to give himſelf up to anger, bur, 


whenever he ſhould be in a paſſion, to rehearſe 
before he reſolved to ſay or do any thing; w 


four and twenty letters of the alphabet, 
n Auguſtus taking him by the hand, 


0% Platarch- is Tant, ſaid he, your Aiſtance ſtill longer, and kept him for a year more (e). Plutarch, 


tom. 2. 
r 207+ 


ſpon 


(2) Ibid. p. 251. 


who tells us this, relates in another 


place an action of Athenodorus, whic 


ſhews, that 


this Philoſopher had very good principles even in his youth [B]. When he was returned 


to Tarſus, 


e there laboured to reſtore the liberty of his coun 


try, where one Boetius, as 


bad a Poet as a Citizen, having gained the favour of the mob, acted the Tyrant. Athe- 


nodorus finding the city in a very ill ſituation, endeavoured at firſt by g 


words to' re- 


claim Boetius and his followers ; but finding that his mildneſs only encreafed their pride 


and inſolence, he at laſt reſolved to exert the power which the Em 


peror had given him, 


and baniſhed Boetius, with his chief Sarees ). We are not told when he died, but 


fince he was very old when he left 


e court 
not live to ſee how unſucceſsful he had been in the education of Tiberius; 


f Auguſtus, it is very probable that he did- 
He wrote ſe- 


veral works [CJ], mentioned by the Ancients, but none of them are extant. 


of the Books there, all what had been ſaid amiſi by the 
Stoics : but this being diſcovered, brought Athenodorus in- 
to ſome danger, ſo that he reſtored again the paſſages, 
which he haderaſed. Now ſince Athenodorus Cordylio 
lived a long time at Pergamus, where Cato met him, 
and ſince he was a great Stoic, it is probable that 
he was zealous enough for the glory of his ſect, to 
expunge out of their Books, whatever might be a diſ- 
honour to them. We may obſerve, that we do not 
find, that the Athenodorus, of whom we ſhall give an 
account- in the next article, ever was at Pergamus, 
tho' his native place not being very far from that city, 
we dare not be poſitive. It Diogenes Laertius had 


been more careful to diſtinguiſh the perſons, of whom 


he ſpeaks, when they have the ſame name, he would 


have ſaved the critics a great deal of trouble. He 
mentions in the ſame (2), another Athenodorus, 
who was the diſciple of Zeno Citticus, and conſequently 
much more ancient than Athenodorus Cordylio. 


R. 

A] An inſtance of his advice to the Emperor. ] 

It 2 well — * extremely loved the 
company of women, and that even the Roman Senators 
often ſent him their wives, who were generally in a co- 
vered chair or litter, that they might not be ſeen. It hap- 
pened oneday, that Athenodorus met a Senator, who was 
extremely concerned, becauſe the Emperor had ſent for 
his wife, who was very beautiful. 'The Philoſopher 
took hold of this opportunity, to make the Emperor 
ſenſible of the danger to which he expoſed himſelf by 
theſe practices. He put himſelf into the chair in- 
ſtead of the Senator's wife, and taking a naked ſword 
in his hand, he ordered the chairmen to carry him 
to Auguſtus, As ſoon. as he was come into his pre- 
ſence, he ruſhed out of the chair {word in hand, as 
tho? he had intended to murther the Emperor, who 
was at firſt exceedingly terrified. ; but when Atheno- 
dorus had acquainted him with his intention, Auguſtus 
was very well pleaſed with the contrivance, and pro- 


miſed upon oath never to expoſe himſelf thus any | 
more (1). Cedrenus, who gives us a very particular (1) Dion Cafli- 
account of this, is miſtaken, where he calls Atheno- 63% . 56: pag- 
dorus an Alexandrian. Strabo, who was this Philo- uus, if, Comp. 
ſopher's contemporary, was no doubt better acquainted pag. 172. 
with the place of his birth; and he tells us (2) ex- (2) Lib. 14. pag 
preſly that Tarſus was his native country; merpi. 574 
[B] This 1. bad very good principles even in 
his youth.) He had an elder brother called Xeno, who 
was left ian to him, and had ſquandered away 
the beſt part of his eſtate. At laſt he was condemned 
for a rape, and all his goods confiſcated. Athenodo- 
rus was at that time very young; and part of his bro- 
ther's confiſcated eſtate being delivered to him, he 
would not ſorſake him; but gave him half of the 
eſtate ; and tho' his brother ated in a very ungrateful 
manner to him, even at the time when he ſhared his 
eſtate with him, yet he did not ſhew him the leaſt re- 
ſentment, but fu with the utmaſt patience, and | 
greatneſs of mind his brother's ill-nature (3). 3) Plutarch. de 
[C] He wrote ſeveral, works.] Athenzus mentions 2 en Amore, 
one (4), 2 2 cru xa ids, i. e. Of 2 bor 3 
things ſerious jocoſe.” Laertius quotes (5) the ( 1 
eighth Book of a work, intitled, T»wrerer, Docs: 22 — 
tions, in which Athenodorus ſaid, that one Diogenes Cre. 


of Tarſus uſed to anoint himſelf, which made him al- p. 5. 
(5) In Diogene, 


"Adnoduye; 
„ Anchiale was founded by Anchiale the daughter of 
«« Japetns; as Athenodorus writes in his Book concern 
ing his own country.” However, we cannot be po- 
_ that 1 written by the ſame 

nodorus, tho* nothing appears to the contrary, as 
Voſſius (8) juſtly obſerves. P. (8) Us; ſupra, 


. ATKYNS (RICHARD), was deſcended from a good family [A], and born at 
Tuffleigh in Gloceſterſhire in the year 1615, and having been educated in Grammar 
Learning, was ſent to Baliol College in Oxford in 1629, and continued there two years 
as a Gentleman Commoner. He removed from thence to Lincoln's-Inn, and ſoon afs 
ter travelled into France with the fon of Thomas Lord Arundel of Wardour by a ſe- 


[4] Was deſcended from a good family.) His fa- 
ther was fon and heir of Richard Atkyns of Tuffleigh 
in Gloceſterſhire, Eſq; who was Chief Juſtice of Welt- 
Wales, and one of Queen Elizabeth's Council of the 
Marches in Wales, and brother to Sir Edward Atkyns 
of Lincoln's Inn, one of the Barons of the Exchequer. 
_ —_ * ſecond daughter of Sir Edwin Sandys 

OL. LI. 


of Latimer in Bucks, Baronet, by his wife the Lady 
Elizabeth Sandys of the Vine near Bd in 
Hampſhire, deſcended from Margaret Bray, the only 
child of John Bray, next brother and heir to Si 
Reginald Bray, Knight-Banneret, and Knight of the 
Garter, who died without iſſue (1). 


5 L 


(1) Wood, Arbon. 
Oxon. vol. 2. 


+ 


A 


out of 
his eſtate. 


Book would occaſion the 


5 AT K 
* 5 1 
— — — - * 


cond Venter; but the young Gentleman dying there, he returned home, and improved 
- . himſelf in the accompliſhments of a Courtier, and then married, which laſt circum- 


ſtance proved 


e civil wars he raiſed a 


very unfortunate to him in the latter part of his life. Upon the breaking 
troop of horſe for the King at his on charge, and 


ſerved him in a very particular manner; for which he afterwards ſuffered extremely in 


At the Reſtoration, being then a Colonel, he was made one of the Deputy= 


Lieutenants of Gloceſterſhire,, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his attachment to the Go- 


#i \ 


[B] He wrote «ſeveral tracts] I. The Original and 
Growth of Printing, London 1664 in four ſheets in 4to. 
II. His Vindication. London 1669 in 4to., III. 4 
Relation of ſeveral paſſages in the * War of Eng- 
land, wherein he was concerned. IV. Sighs and Eja- 
culations, Theſe two laſt pieces were printed with 
his Vindication. We ſhall give the reader ſome account 
of his Original and Growth of Printing, from Mr. 
Palmer's General Hiftory of Printing, publiſhed at 
London in 1732, in 4to. Book III. Chap. J. All our 
Engliſh writers, who have mentioned the Introduction 
of that art into England before Mr. Atkyns, and par- 
ticularly Stowe, Baker, and Toon 1 . proceeded 
only upon conjecture or common and fallacious reports; 
or — the firſt of the abovementioned writers led 
the reſt into theſe miſtakes, that printing was not in- 
vented till the year 1459, nor brought into England 
till-1471 ; that the firſt preſſes were ſet up at the Abby 
of Weſtminſter ; that Dr. Iſlip, Abbot of Weſtminſter, 
firſt introduced the art into England; and that Lon- 
don had it at leaſt ten years before any other city of 
Europe, _— Mentz and Harlem. The falfity of 
ſeveral of theſe particulars appears from the firſt Book 
of the General Hiſtory of Printing abovementioned ; and 
the reſt are manifeſtly — by a Book in the Li- 


brary of the late Lord Pembroke, which was printed 


at Oxford in 1468. But in 1664, Mr. Atkyns pub- 
liſhed his account of this Book, and of an old Ma- 
nuſcript Chronicle, preſerved at Lambeth in the Arch- 
biſhop's Palace, in his Original and Growth of Print- 
ing, which he publiſhed by order of Sir Will. Morrice 
then Secretary of State. The deſign of this Book, 
which is little more than an invective againſt the com- 
pany of Stationers, is to prove that Printing is a branch 
of the Royal Prerogative, and a Flower of the Engliſh 
Crown. But the Chronicle, which a friend of his 
ſent him a copy of, is far from being of undoubted 
authority, fince it is liable to theſe exceptions; 1. 
That neither Mr. Atkyns nor his anonymous friend 


pretend to have ſeen the original, much leſs to have 


compared the copy with it. 2. They give no account 
when and by whom this Chronicle was written, and 
how it was bequeathed to the Library at Lambeth. 
3. No Author beſides Mr. Atkyns mentions this Chro- 
nicle in that Library, except thoſe, who wrote it from 
him; tho* that Author expreſſed his hopes, that his 
— and publication of 
it for the ſatisſaction of the public. 4. It is not to 
be found there now, the late Earl of Pembroke hav- 
ing employed a perſon to ſearch for it, but in vain. 
5. It gives an account of ſome particulars, abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with the more authentic accounts which 
we are now maſters of, with reſpect to the circum- 
ſtances of the firſt diſcovery of the art; fo that we 
may ſuppoſe, that whoever the Author was, he has 
taken ſome part of his account from common report 
and from the Dutch, who have claimed the invention. 
We may add to this, that Mr. Atkyns has interſperſed 
his own obſervations, in the account of the author 
of the Chronicle in ſuch a manner, that it is very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh them exactly. However, as it 
gives the moſt probable and clear account of this affair, 
we ſhall preſent the reader with the Cronicle, which is 
as follows. Thomas Bourcher, Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
moved the then King (Henry VI) t uſe all poſſible 
means for procuring a mold ( for fo "twas then called) 
to be brought into this Kingdom. The King (a good man 
and much given to works of this nature ) readily hear- 
tene d % the motion, and taking private advice how ta 
ect this deſign, concluded it could not be brought about 
auithout great jecrecy, and a conſiderable ſum of money given 
to, ſuch per ſen or perſons, as would draw off fome of the 
auorkmen from Harlem in Holland, where Jobn Guthen- 
berg had newly invented it, and was himſelf per 
at work. Naas reſolved that leſs than one thouſand 


vernment and to the Church of England. He wrote ſeveral Tracts [BJ. At laſt being 


committed 


marks would not produce - the . defired effet 35 towards 
which ſum the Archbiſhop preſented the King cvith three 
hundred marks. The money being now prepared, the ma- 
nagement of the defign <vas committed to Mr. Ronert 
TourNnouR, who then u of the. rebes to the King, 
and a perſon moſt in favour with him, of any of his 
condition. Mr. TourNou . took to his aſſiſtance Mr. 


. CaxToN, a citizen of good abilities, who trading much 


into Holland might be a creditable pretence, as well for 
his going as flaying in the Low-countries. Mr. Toux- 
NOUR wat in diſguiſe ¶ bis beard and hair quite haven 
off 3). but Mr. Cax rox appeared known and publick. 

having received the ſaid ſum of one thouſand 
marks, went ft to Amſterdam, then to Leyden, not 
daring to enter Harlem itſelf; for the town was wery 
jealous, having impriſoned and apprebended divers per- 
fons, who came from other parts for the ſame purpoſe. 
They flayed till they had = the whole one thouſand 
marks in gifts and expences, ſo that the King was fain 
to ſend froe hundred marks more; Mr. Tournovs 
having written to the King, that he had almoſt done 
his work, a bargain (as he ſaid) being firuck between 
him and two Hollanders for bringing off one of the 
eworkmen, who ſhould ſufficiently diſcover and teach this 
new art. At laſt with much ado they got off one of 
the under workmen, wvhoſe name was, Frederick Cor- 
ſells (or rather Corſellis,) who late one night fiole from 
his fellows in diſguiſe into a veſſel prepared Vefive for that 
purpeſe, and jo the wind ( favouring the defign ) brought 
him ſafe to London. "Twas not thought jo prudent to 
et him on work at London, but by the Archbiſhop's means, 
cob had been Vice-Chancellor and afterwards Chancel- 
hor of the Univerſity of Oxon, Corſellis wwas carried 
with a fireng guard io Oxont'; which guard conſtantly 
watched to prevent Corſellis from any poſſible eſcape, till 
be had made good his promiſe, in teaching how to print; 
fo that at Oxford printing was firſt ſet up in England; 
which aua, before there was any printing-preſs or Prin- 
ter in France, Spain, Italy, or Germany, except the city 
of Mentz, which claims ſeniority as to printing, even of 
Harlem itſelf, calling herſelf Urbem Moguntinam artis 
Typocraphicz inventricem primam; ths” tis known to 
be otherwiſe, that city gaining that art by the brother 
of one of the workmen of Harlem, who bad learned it 
at home of his brother, and after ſet 7 for himſelf 
at Mentz. This preſs at Oxon was at leaſt ten years 
before there <vas any 2 in Europe (except at Har- 
lem and Mentz, ) where alſo it was but new born. 
This preſs at Oxfora w1as afterwards found inconveni- 
ent to be the ſole printing place of England, as being 
too far from London, and the ſea ; whereupon the King 
ſet up a preſs at St. Albans, and another at the Abby 
of Weſtminſter, <vhere they printed ſeveral books of Di- 
wvinity and'Phyfick ; for the King, for reafons beſt known 
to himſelf and council, permitted then no law-books to 
be printed, nor did any Printer exerciſe that art, but 
only ſuch as were the King's fworn ſervants, the King 
himſelf paying the price and emolument for printing books. 
'Thus far the Chronicle, or Mr. Atkyns's extra& from 


it. But the author of it, as Mr. Palmer obſerves (2), (2) Pag. 124+ 


is miſtaken in ſeveral points. 1. In ſuppoſing Har- 
lem to be the place, from whence Cor/e//is came. It 
is not probable, that the art was invented there, eſ- 
pecially by Guttenberg, or in the year 1459, fince it 
appears, that the Pfalter was printed at Mentz by 
Fauſt two years before that, beſides the ſeveral books 
printed with wooden blocks. 2. If the book mention- 
ed by Mr. Atkyns to have been 1 at Oxford, 
in 1468, be the firſt book printed there, it is plain, 
that this city had not the art ten years before any 
other; becauſe there is extant a book printed at Straſ- 
burg, by John Guttenberg in 1458. It was likewiſe 
at Venice, in the monaſtery of Sublaco, Augſburg, Rome 
and France before 1468. If it be urged, that there 
might be other books printed before that at Oxford, 

I or 


(3) See Mr. Pal- art (3), 


mer's General 


K Is 


and B. 3. page 
125 126. 


or chat it required ſome time to provide all che ne- 
ceſſary materials of a printing: houſe, the ſame plea 
will equally ſerve for thoſe other — abovemention'd. 

If we admit Guttenberg to have carried the art to 

olland, which is extremely probable, it will ſtill be 
falle, that Mentz received it from the brother of one 
of his workmen. Theſe are the inconſiſtencies and 
contradictions to plain facts, now certainly known, 
which te from the authority of this Chronicle, 
and of thoſe, who follow it. We have already hinted, 


that he rather followed the reports ſpread about from 


Holland, than made any ſtrict enquiry into this ſubject. 
This will appear more evident from the following 
conſiderations. 1. That during the infancy of the 
Fauſt and Schoeffer, and ther with them 


Gutte „carried on the buſineſs with all poſſible 


Hiſery of Fri. ſecrecy, till the former being obliged to diſcover it at 
my 


Paris for his own 2 accuſed of magic, and 
the latter having bro the partnerſhip, and gone 
to ſet up the art elſewhere, it was thought of no fur- 
ther uſe to conceal his invention. 2. That Mr. Mat- 
taire ſuppoſes, that Guttenberg being caſt at law, and 
ſentenced to reimburſe his moiety, and pay the charges 
of the ſuit, went away to Straſburg to evade the ſen- 
tence ; where not thinking himſelf ſafe from further 
ion, he might y. come down to Harlem, 
and there inſtru Coſter or ſome others in this art. 
'This ſeems to be more than probable, not only from 
the author of the Chronicle's mentioning Guttenberg, 
and not Coſter, as inventor of the art, but likewiſe from 
his dating the invention nine years later than it was 
diſcovered ; which muſt be aſcribed to its not havin 
been known at Harlem till the year 1459, tho' it 
been practiſed at Mentz from the year 1450, or ſoon 
after. 2. If we conſider that Holland and the Low- 
Countries were the only places of Germany, into which 
we traded, whereas the city of Mentz, which lies 
very far in the Continent, was then little known to us; 
we ſhall not wonder, that our firſt accounts of the ori- 
ginal of printing ſhould be taken from the Dutch, 
agreeably to their violent claims to the invention of it, 
and their ſtories invented to deprive Fauſt of the ho- 
nour of his diſcovery ; for the Chronicle acquaints us, 
that the city of Oxford received it from a fugitive 
ſervant of Guttenberg, who had learned it from his 
brother then working with him, and went to ſet it 
up there. There remains one ſingle difficulty ſtill ; 


why the Chronicle aſcribes the invention to Guttenberg, 


when all the Dutch writers make no mention of him, 
but attribute it entirely to their countryman Coſter. 
To ſolve this, if we ſuppoſe this account given to the 
author by Frederick Corſellis, or even by Mr. Caxton 
or Turnour, which is very probable, we may juſtly 
preſume, that they ſpoke as they were informed upon 
the place, agreeably to the account which Guttenberg 


© my 


committed priſoner to the Marſhalſea in Southwark for debt, he died there che 14th of 
September 1677. He had the character of a very ingenious and intelligent perſon (a). 


gave of himſelf and of his W which the Dutch 
id not venture to contradict till after his death or 
rture from Holland, when they aſſumed the whole 

iſcovery to themſelves, and repreſented Coſter as the 
ſole inventor, excluſive of every other pretenfion. We 
have inſiſted the longer upon theſe circumilatces, be- 
cauſe they notoriouſly demonſttate, chat thoſe contra- 
dictions to plain facts, univerſally known and a ſſented 
to by all but the Dutch writers, confirm the autho- 
rity of the reſt of the Chronicle; ſince they are ex- 
actly drawn from the legends of that nation, wllich 
were then generally believed over all the Low- Coun- 
tries, and were the only accounts that our merchants, 
and particularly the two gentlemen employed by King 
Henry VI, could procure concerning the original 
printing. And it is not improbable, that what the 
Chronicle of Mr. Atkyns mentions of the impriſonment 
of ſeveral perſons at Harlem on ſuſpicion of a deſign 
to ſteal the art, might be done rather out of fear, 
leſt any of thoſe ſtrangers ſhould deprive them of 
their honour by expoſing the vanity of their preten- 
ſions, ſince themſelves could not be i t of what 
was done at Mentz long before that time. - But before 
we diſmiſs this Chronicle, which, as we obſerved above, 
was unknown till Mr. Atkyns — it, we ſhall 
give an account, which Mr. Palmer found in a ma- 
nuſcript in his poſſeſſion, and which ſeems to be older 
than the year 1664, when Mr. Atkyns printed his 
Chronicle. This account entirely agrees, except in a 
few circumſtances, with that of the Chronicle above- 
mentioned ; and 1s as follows. 


The riſe and progreſs of printing in England. 

The art of printing was brought into England in 
the tine of Hr 2 at gw. of the Archbiſhop 
of Cant (Bourchier,) <ubo employed one Tumour 
Maſter of 4 Robes to the King, and one Mr. Caxton 
a Mercer of London, but uſing the trade of d Merchant, 
to go to Harlem to endeavour to bring over ſome of the 
workmen, that had then newly pradtiſed the art there, 
who prevailed upon ſom? of the under-<vorkmen to come 
over with them into England, and to teach them their 


trade. As foon as they were landed, they avere conveyed 
under a rd to the Univerſity of Oxford, for fear 
they d run back again; and there they ſet up a 


preſs about the year 1457, as appears by ſeveral books, 
that were printed there about that time. The names of 
thoſe workmen were Rood an Almayn (or German) and 
Winken de Worde ; and the charges of the journey coſt 
the Archbiſhop 1500 marks, as appears by ſeveral papers 
and memorials relating to this matter, that are ſtill ex- 
tant in the Library at Lambeth. Shortly after there wwas 
a preſs ſet up at the Abbey of St. Albans, æubich con- 
tinued to the diſſolution, fc. : 

T. 


& ATKINS or ETKINS (JAMES), Biſhop of Galloway in Scotland in the 17th 
Century, was the ſon of Mr. Henry Atkins, Sheriff and Commiſſary of Orkney, and born 


at Kirkwall in the Stewartry of Orkney. 


He was educated in the College at Edinburgh, 


where he commenced Maſter of Arts, and afterwards went to Oxford in order to com- 
pleat his ſtudies, eſpecially in Divinity, under Dr. Prideaux, the Regius Profeſſor there, 


in 1637. He was afterwards appoin ed Cha 


plain to James Marquis of Hamilton, the 


King's High Commiſſioner for Scotland; in which ſtation he acquitted himſelf fo 
well, that his Patron upon his return to England procured a preſentation for him from 


the King to the Church of Birſa in the Stew 
years, and was appointed Moderator of the Pre 
great inconveniences and dangers till the Reſtoration [A] ; when he attended Dr. Tho- 


[4] His loyalty expoſed him to great inconveniences 
and dangers till the reſtoration.) In the beginning of 
the year 1650, when James Marquis of Montroſs 
landed in Orkney, Pr. Atkins was nominated by 
the unanimous votes of the Preſbytery to draw up a 
Declaration in their names and his own ; which with 


their conſent and approbation was publiſhed, and 


contained very ſtrong expreſſions of loyalty and firm 
reſolution to adhere to their allegiance to the King. 
Upon this account the whole Preſbytery was depoſed 
by the General Aſſembly of the Kirk, which was fit- 


artry of Orkney ; 


where he continued ſome 


ſbytery. His loyalty expoſed him to 
mas 


ting at that time at Edinburgh, and the Dr. was like- 
wiſe excommunicated for correſponding with the Mar- 

is, Who had fallen under ſame cenſure. The 
Council of Scotland immediately paſt an Act for ſeiz- 
ing of our Divine, in order that he might be tried for 
his life.; but upon private notice from his Kinſman 
Sir Archibald Grimezole, who was then Clerk of the 
Council, he eſcaped to Holland, where he concealed 


ta) Wood, 4h, 
Oxonienſ. vol. 2. 


Col. 595, 596. 
ad edit. London 


1721. 


d. 1 


himſelf till the year 165 37 when he returned to Scot- (1), Wood, 
m 


land, and removed his family to 
ed there privately till 1660 (1). 


Edi b h, and liv- Athen. Oxon, 


vol. » col. 217 2» 
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maas Sydſerf Biſhop of Galloway, who was the only Scots Biſhop living at the return of 

; _ Charles II; and came with him to London, where the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
preſented him to the Rectory of Winfrith in Dorſetſhire. He continued there till the year 

1677, when he was conſecrated Biſhop of Murray in Scotland. In 1680 he was tranſ- 
ited to the See of Galloway, and had a diſpenſation 7 Sago him to reſide at Edinburgh, 


that he might not be expo 


to the violent zeal 


.the oppoſite party. His exem- 


plary virtue and firm attachment to the Proteſtant religion, made his death extremely te- 


(a) Wood, gretted TB}, which happened by an apoplexy at Edinburgh the 28th of October 1687. 
Arhen, Or. Fe was then ſeventy four years of age, and his funeral ſermon was preached by John 
vol. 2. col.1170, 7 | 
1171. 24 edit. Biſhop of Dunkeld (a). | 74855 
London, 1721. 20 1.4 a . 
1B) His exemplary and firm attachment to the Prote- and very zealous in ſing the taking off of the pe- 

P. * mas 8 regretted.] "Tho" nal laws againſt Pipes th Scbtland ; 25 notwithltand. 

he did not reſide upon his Dioceſe, yet he took all * was incapable of walking thro” age and fick- 

poſſible care of the government of it by Paſtoral Let- „yet he was daily carried to the Parliament, where 

ters, which he frequently wrote to the Synods, Preſ- he declared N againſt aboliſhing of theſe laws, 

byteries, and Miniſters, and even undertook a v and uſed all his efforts to perfuade the Nobility and 

long journey to viſit it, notwithſtanding the infirmi- Gentry to a conſtant adherence to the Proteſtant Re- 

ties of old age, which he laboured under. He was ligion, and to oppoſe all the deſigns, which might be 

. fie his fincere piety and ſingular learning ; prejudicial to it (2). | FT. (2) Lem, ind. 
(% Steph. By) ATRAX or ATRACIA (a), a city in Theſſaly (5) upon the Peneus, received its 
zant, er» name from Atrax, the fon of Peneus and Bura, who built it (c). It muſt have been very (% Spb. 5a 
0e, 1», conſiderable, ſince the Poets ſometimes make uſe of the Epithet Atracian to fignify n. 


9. pag; 303+ 


falian [A]. Pliny places the Atracians among the people of ZEtolia (d); but we muſt not (% Pin. xp, 


infer from thence, that he meant a different people from thoſe who inhabited the city of B > + 


Atrax, which he fixes in Theſſalia (e). 


cap. 2. 


The confines of the people and the diviſions of (e) b. ap. 3, 


the provinces were frequently changed, and by that means the fame province or diſtrict, 
which belonged at one time to ZXtolia, was confidered as belonging to Theſſalia at another 


time. 
country of the Atracians. 


[4] The Poets fometimes make uſe of the Epithet A- 
tracian to ni Theſſalian.] Ceneus, Who was kil- 
led in the fight between the Centaurs and Lapithæ at 
the marriage of Perithous is called Atracides by Ovid 

(t) Metainorph. (1) 3 not to fignify that he was the ſon of Atrax, 
lib. 12. ver. for a little before he ſtiles him he ſon of Elatus (2) ; 
(a) P „ Ela. but to ſignify in general that he was of Theffalia. 


1. ibid. ver, I am not ignorant, that according to other Authors 
39. Ki (3) he was the fon of Atrax. e ſame Poet calls 
(3) Antonini wife of Perithous fimply Atracis. 

Liberal. Meta- 
3 Define mi rari poſito quod candida vino 
(4) A Atracis ambiguos traxit in arma wviros (4). 
kb. 1. Eleg. 4+ 
« Admire no more, 
« That bold Perithous' ry wu ſhould warm 
The rugged Centaurs midſt the flowing banquet 
« To dreadful conteſts.” _ 
He gives her in another place the proper name of Hip- 
podamia; but he adds the Epithet of Atracis : 
An fera Centauris indicere bella coegit 
(5) Ovid. Epiſt. Atracis Hemonios Hippodamia Viros (5)? 


Helene cirea 
j nem. Did not fair Hippodamia rouſe the men 
In furious battle to engage the Centaurs? 


Valerius Flaccus diſtinguiſhes her by theſe words, 4. 


(6) Argonaut. #racie Virgo (6). 


1. ver. 141. We cannot ſuppoſe, that Ovid meant, that ſhe was 
the daughter of Atrax. This would prove too much. 
For then Ceneus muſt have had fame father ; 


but he has made him the fon of Elatus, and he has 
not told us, that Ceneus was brother. to the Lady 
who was married; which would have been an unpar- 
donable omiſſion, if he had thought that he was bro- 
ther-in-law to Perithous. 

1 believe that Apuleius imagined, that the proper 
name of Perithous's wiſe was Atracis ; for as he wrote 
in proſe, he would not have called her fo, if he had 
known that this word was only a poetical figure. 

(7) Metamorph, Sic inftar Atracis (ſays he (7), wel (read &] Perithoi 
lb. 4. page 357. ai # difturbateque nuptiz. Beroaldus has very 
edit. ann. 1675. juſtly di „that the Author is treating here of 
(8) See the nates Hippodame (or Hippodamia) the wife of Perithous ; 
of Philip Beroal- but when he adds, that ſhe was called Atracis, becauſe 
— | _ this ſhe was the daughter of Atrax, who was the firſt Au- 
pa ogy Apu- thor of Magic among the Theſſalians (8), he advances 


The river ATRax, which emptied itſelf in the Ionian Sea (/), paſſed thro* the /F) n. ib. 4 


cap. 2. 
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a thing, which he ought to have brought ſome proofs 

of; for we do not find that Atrax inſtituted Magic. 

It is true, that it was ſtiled Ars Atracia (9) ; but it (9) Stati De. 

was only in the ſame ſenſe as A Theſſalica, which $44. lib. 1. we, 
ſignifies in general Magic, becauſe Theſſaly was fa- 6 

mous for it (10). It is in the ſame ſenſe that we (10) Plin, Hip. 
ought to underſtand theſe verſes of Valerius Flaccus: Mor. lib. 30. c. 1, 


ts Atracio lunam ſpumare cveneno 
Sciret, & Haemoniis agitari cantibus umbras (11). 


« Altho' he knew the pallid moon would foam 
«© With dire Atracian poiſons ; and the ſhades 
„% Would riſe from hell at his harmonious ſtrains.” 


The Scholiaſt upon Statius is the only Writer, if I am 
not miſtaken, who has aſſerted, that Atrax was the 
father of Hippodamia; for it is in this manner I would 
correct the word Hippocatiæ, and not, as Barthius 
has done, by Hippocratez (12). The Scholiaſt upon (i. 
Homer's Odyſſey B. XXI, Euſtathius upon the ſame thius's Commer: 
paſſage, and Hyginus C. XXXIII, tell us, that Peri- 2, 2 . vo 
thous's wife was named Hip ia, and that ſhe was zo, 31. 
the daughter of Adraſtus. I cannot tell whether the 

nitive caſe "Apaxe; has not been changed into A- 

ev. If this be the caſe, the true name of the fa- 
ther of Hi ia muſt have been removed to make 
way for that of Adraſtus. The tranſcribers have in- 
troduced ſome alterations as difficult to be made as 
this. I ſhall uce an inſtance taken from this 
very ſubjet. All the manufcripts of Lycophron read 
at preſent M Anas (13), i. &. ** ravenous wolves.” (13) Lycophrone 
This fignifies the Argonauts. But the copy which 4/xxdra, ver 
Stephanus Byzantinus made uſe of, reads this paſſage, 
&rpexa; Aus (14), i. e. Atracian wolves,” or (14) Steph. By: 
wolves of Theſſalia. It is thus Euftathius has Cited un: in 
this paſſage of Lycophron (15). 3 

23 Barthius allet that Atraciæ Ore in — Sy word 
Propertius (16) ſignifies à diſtant place, and that of Lycophron- 
Catullus has made uſe of the word Atracis in the (16) Proper 
ſame ſenſe (17), is not very well imagined, Some Fletß. Ho ; 
Criticks read in Catullus Hacis, a river in Gaul, and Bm. 6. 
not | Atracis, a river of Greece. However that be, 
we ought not to underſtand what Catullus aud Pro- f 
pertius ſay in a literal ſenſe (18). With regard to (18) Ser Scalg® 
what Barthius ſuppoſes, chat they intended ſome al- upon the pam 
lufion to the magic Arts, it 1s a mere ridiculous f Proper 
imagination. 
3 


(11) Argon» lib 
6. ver. 447+ 


(12) See Bar- 


a\ $8 
o Cathed 
Brown Wi 
Eſq; vol. 1 
zog. edit. 
don 1727. 
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the Sermons which' he publiſhed [ A], 


than as the father of Dr. Frantis Atterbury 2 of Rocheſter, was born about the year 


1631 in Northamptonſhire, in which county 


father, whoſe name was Francis, Was 


Rector of Middleton or Milton, and ſubſcribed. among other Miniſters to the lawfulneſs 


of the covenant in the year 1648. 


Our Author was entered a Student in Chriſt-Church 


Oxon in the beginning of 1647, when he was about ſixteen years of age. He ſubmitted 


afterwards to the authority 


(4) Um, Fafi 
orm. col. 70. 

{c) lm, ibid. the 1ſt 1651 (c). 
col. 98. 


of the Viſitors appointed by the SAWS (6. and took the (a) Wood, 4: 
degree of Bachelor of Arts on February the 23d 1649 (0). ? . 

Maſter of Arts in Convocation by virtue of a diſpenſation from the Chancellor on March 2. London 172 r. 
He became a Preacher during the times of the Uſu 
the Reſtoration he was made Chaplain to Henry gree 
of Doctor of Divinity December the 1ſt 1660; and obtained afterwards the Rectory of 
(lem, A. Middleton's Keyns, or Milton near Newport-Pagnell in Buckinghamſhire (4). 


* N *3 fr . xon. * 
He was admitted or created 2. col. 510. edit 


tion. But after 
Duke of Gloceſter, and took the de 


He was 


bre ol 9'% frequently involved in Law-ſuits, which required his attendance at London; upon his 


j, col 
* return from whence in the 


1-m, Arbe. drowned near his own houſe (e). 


beginning of December 1693, he had the misfortune to be 
His eldeſt ſon, who was of the ſame name with him- 


0 col. 911. ſelf, was likewiſe a Student in Chriſt Church, and took the degrees of Doctor of Laws in 
1687, and publiſhed ſeveral volumes of Sermons. He died the 24th of Oftober 1732. 
His other ſon Francis will afford us ſufficient materials for a very curious Article. 


AY] The ſermons, which he publiſhed.) I. The good 

ject, or the right Teft of Religion and Loyalty, preach- 
ed the 17th of July at the a at Buckingham, on 
Prov. xxiv. 21, 22. London 1684 in 4to. II. The 
Ground of Chriftian Feaſts, with the right way of keep- 
ing them, preached at a meeting of ſeveral natives and 
inhabitants of the county of Bucks in the pariſh Church 
of St. Mary le Bow, on the 3oth of November 1685. 
London 1686 in 4to. III. Babylon 1 or 


England's happy Deliverance from Popery and Slavery. 


London 1691 in 4to (1). This is the ſubſtance of a (7) Woods g. 
ſermon preached at Guild-Hall Chapel, before the cal. 911. and 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen the 28th of June 1691, and Fahl, col. 128. 
at Milton the 17th of Feb. 1688. Thus Mr. Wood | 
writes in his Athens Oxonienſes 3 but in his Faſt; (2), (2) Col. 128. 
he ſays, that this ſermon was preached at — af 

Chapel the gth of January 1691. He ſuppoſes like- 

wiſe (3), — our — Nabel ſome other ſermons, (3) Alben. Oxon: 
which he had not ſeen. 9 


© ATTERBURY (F RANCIS), ſon of Dr. Lewis Atterbury, mentioned in the prece- 


ding article, was born at Milton near New 


rt-Pagnel in Buckinghamſhire, March the 
ence elected, with the 


(ﬆ" Servey of Gth 1662 (a). He was educated at Weſtminſter-School, and from 
en Will, faireſt promiſes of the Great Man he afterwards proved, to Chriſt-Church-College in Oxford 


E1 vol. 1. pag. in the year 1680, when he was ſeventeen years of age (b). 
there by his fine genius, and admirable ſkill in 


304. edit. Lon- 
don 1727. 


He ſoon diſt inguiſhed himſelf Err 


lite Literature, and gave the public two e 


years after a remarkable inſtance of his poetical talent in his Latin tranſlation of Mr. Dryden's London a1. 
Abſalom and Achitophel [A]. We have likewiſe among his Engliſh juvenile performances in 
verſe a beautiful Epigram upon a Lady's Fan [B]. June 13th 1684 he took the degree of 


[4] His Latin Tranſlation of Mr. Dryden's Abſalom 
and Achitophel.] Mr. Wood in his Athens Oxonien- 


(1) Vol. 2. col. ſes (1) tells us, that in this Tranſlation he had the aſ- 
1063 and 1064. 


ad edit- e Eee Church ; and that this Tranſlation was publiſhed in 


Oxon, Sg. 4to 1682, under the following title: Ab/a/on & 
Achitophel Poema Latino carmine donatum. Oxon. 1682: 
There was alſo another Latin Verſion of the ſame 
Poem \publiſhed the. ſame year at Oxford by Mr. 
(2) ape, Faſi William Coward of Merton College (2), afterwards 
_ an eminent Phyſician. The original begins thus; 
en. vol. 2. col. x 
947, 948. «© In pious times, e'er Prieſt-craft did begin, 
<© Before Polygamy was made a fin ; 
When man on many multiplied his kind, 
Eier one to one was curſedly conſin d: 
«© When nature prompted, and no laws deny d 
*« Promiſcuous ule of concubine and bride ; 
Then Iſrael's Monarch, after Heav'n's own heart, 
His vigorous warmth did variouſly impart 
Jo wives and ſlaves; and wide as his co 
«« Scatter'd his Maker's Image thro the land.” &c. 


Mr. Atterbury's Tranſlation is as follows: 


Cognovere pias nondum pia ſecula fraudes 

Arte ſacerdotum, nondum vetuere maritos 
Multiplici celebrare jugo connubia leges; 

Cum vir ſponſarum numeraverat agmen, & uni 
Non ſervare toro, fato adverſante, coactus 
Plurima fertilibus. produxit ſtemmata lumbis 3 
Cum ſtimulus natura daret, nec legibus ullis 
Et. ſponſe I, lene wetitum eft commune cubile ; 
Tunc Iſraelis, carlo cedente, Monarcha 
Concubitu wario wernas nuptaſque fovebat ; 


Vol. II. 


ſiſtance of Mr. Francis Hickman, Student of Chrift- 


Bachelor 


Quague era Imperii limes, ibi meſſe feraci 
ranſcripta Archetypi ſparſim generatur imago. 


The other Latin Verſion mentioned by Mr. Wood, 
was publiſhed in 4to. We ſhall give a ſpecimen of 
the beginning of it, which the learned reader may 
com with that of Mr. Atterbury, which ſeems 


much ſuperior to the other both in elegance and per- 


ſpicuity ; and Mr. Wood obſerves *, that it was more * Athen. Oxi. 
; vol. 2; col. 948» 


extolled than that of Coward. 


Nondum myſtarum pia fraus eluſerat orbem, 
Nondum uni conjux porrexerat ora capiſtro, 

Sed fimilem amplexa eft, natura urgente, maritum 
Sponſaque, & innocuo refidens in fornice pellex. 
Tunc, qui F udaicas rerum flectebat habenas 

FT effides, carlo charum caput, integer avi 

Ine pari Nuptas arſit ſervaſgue, Tonantis 

Eda fyderei brevibus tranſcripta tabellis 
Diffundens lati daga per confinia Regni. 


[] We have likewiſe among his Engliſh juvenile 
performances in verſe a beautiful Epigram upon a Lad) = 
Fan.] It is ſaid, that the Lady, to whom he addreſſed 
theſe verſes, was afterwards his Wife. 


Flavia, the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 

Can with refaſtleſs art employ. 
This Fan in meaner hands would prove. 
As engine. of ſmall force in laue: 
Yet be. with graceful air and mein, 
Net to be told, or jafely ſetn, 

Directi its wanton motions /o, x 
That it wounds more than Cupid's Bes; 
Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs Dame; 
To ev'ry other breaſt a flame. 


5M 


lem, Tn Bachelor of Arts ( 


(3) Idem, Atb. 
Oxon. col. 616, 


(a) pag. 2. of 


ATT 


oo 


n 
der with his Tranſlation of two 
which he made when he was young. The former is 
that of Ode 3. Bok I. 


He, on whoſe birth the 4 Queen 
Of numbers mild, hall never grace 
The Ifthmian Gauntlet, nor be ſeen 
Firft in the fam'd Ohlympick race. 
He Hall not after toils of war 
And  taming haughty Monarch's pride, 
With _ lawerelPd brows conſpicuous far, 
To Fove's Tarpeian Temple ride. 
But him the ftreams, that warbling flow 
Rich Tyber's flow'ry meads along, 
And ſhady groves, ( his haunts ) ſhall know 
The Maſter of th* Holian Song. 
The ſons of Rome, majeſtic Rome ! 
Have fix'd me in the Poet's Choir, 
And envoy now, or dead, or dumb, 
Forbear to blame what they admire. 
Goddeſs of the -ſounding lute, 
Which thy harmonious touch obeys, 
= canſt the race, tho mute, 
o Cygnet's dying accents vaiſe 3 
Thy NT all with eaſe 
My necw unrivald hongqurs own 3 
That I fill live, and living p pleaſe, 
O Goddeſs ! is thy gift 


The other is that of Ode 9. Book III. 


H. Whilft I was fond, and you were king, 
Nor any dearer youth, reclin d 
On your foft boſom, fought to reſt, 
Phraates was not half jo bleft. 
L. Whilft you ador'd no other face, 
Nar leu me in the ſecond place, 
My happy celebrated fame 
Outſhone ev'n ia envy'd flame. 
. Me Chloe neu paſſe &s wwhole, 
Her voice and lyre command my foul ; 
Nor would 1 death itſelf decline, 
Could her life ranſom'd be with mine. 
L. For me young lovely Calais burns, 
And warmth for <varmth my heart returns. 
Twice would 1 life with eaſe reſign, 
Could his be ranſom'd, once with mine. 
. What if feet love, wwhoſe bands we broke, 
Again ſhould tame us to the yoke ; 
Should baniſh'd Chloe ceaſe to reign, 
And Lydia her loſt r regain ? 
L. Tho Heſherus be leſs fair than he, 
Thou wilder than the raging Sea, © 
Lighter than down, yet gladly I 5 
With thee would live, with thee would die. 


[C] Exerted himſelf in the controverſy with the Pa- 
pits by publiſhing An Anſwer to ſome conſiderations 
on the Spirit of Martin-Luther and the Original of 
tine Reformation.) The Confiderations, which Mr. 
Atterbury anſwered, were written by Mr. Obadiah 
Walker, Maſter of Univetfity-College ; and Mr. At- 
terbury's Anſwer was publiſhed the 1oth of Auguſt 
1687 ; to which a Reply was made by Mr. Thomas 
Deane M. A. and Fellow of Univerſity-College (3). 
Mr. Atterbury obſerves in the Preface to his Anſwer, 
that the Dactrines have for near two Centuries kept the 
field againſt all encounterers. And does the Author think, 
lays he, they may be failed at laſt by two or three little 
remarks upon the Lift and Actions of a fingle Reformer ? 
But it looks like a jeft, when the irregularities com- 
mitted by Luther in Germany are . upon us here 
in England. As if any thing that he ſaid or did could 
affet a Church eſtabliſbed upon its own bottom, and as 
independent on any foreign authorities, as the crown ber 
Defender wears. Luther, voice is indeed to us, what 
our Author (a) terms it, The Voice of a Stranger ; 
and though we are aways ready to wipe off the un- 
Juft aſperfions caſt upon him by his enemies, yet this is 


and April the 20th 168 
year he exerted himſelf in the controverſy with the 5 by | 

ome Conſiderations on the Spirit of, Martiu Luther, and the Originatof the Reformation 
wherein he vindicated that great Reformer in the ſtr 


, that of Maſter of. Arts (ec); The fame (.) ten, b. 
| iſts by publiſhing: An Anſiver to 
(Cþ 
in and 


7 


, 


" 03 I _3 0 
5 fir 85 N but as friends. 
Whenever injure Tirtue 1s Jet u every eff man 

Haag laſt attacks have 
once 6d the 


funders 
Th hi ehiful in this taſk, 4 = 
ere vas nothing ful in this ta ut 90. boi, 
of being forced to — fo hong upm þþ wery thoughtle/; 
a Writer. In all ather reedb "tas as eaſy as one 
would wiſh. The Hiftory-Part lay within a little 7oom ; 


and the reafonings it were fo thin, that they meed- 
ed only ſetting in the light to be ood thraygh. In both 
my greatef helps have been drawn one Au- 
thor the himſelf; aue in every Boo of his 


has made it a 


, that he can write contradiftions as 


avell as balieve them. In his Anfever he cofifiders 
the object pm againſt Laither's doctrines from 
the pretended in his morals, particularly with 
rd to incontinonce, and contention, and diſobedience. 
With reſpe& to the firſt, he obſerves (4), that there (4) See his 4s. 
is no one action thro? the whole courle of Luthers Gg "s/n: Co 
Life, that can poſlibly come under that charafter, but 24. Lada 
only his marriage with Bora ; which happened not 3 vo, 1723. paz. 
tall x "5, whereas he began his Reformation in 1517. 9, 10. 
Fleſhly Lufts therefore could have given no juſt preju- 
gainſt his doctrine, when it firſt appeared, ſince 
his very adverſaries do not till long after that 
them upon him. It is likewiſe certain, that he — 
not preach againſt the Vow of Continence till ſev 
years after. As for the other charge of contention and 
difabedience'(5) ; the queſtion is not whether Luther (5) Ii. p. ro, 
diſobeyed, that is conſeſſed; but auen and in 1 
what manner he did it. For if upon enquiry it 
found, that for near three years ther he trea 
his adverſaries with all mildneſs, and paid a juſt de- 
ference to his ſuperiors ; if he threw not off their au- 
thority, while there was any hope left of doing things 
in a regular way, and mingled no gall in his expreſ- 
ſions till after all the venomous mouths in Europe 
had been opened upon him, how can he with any 
colour of reaſon be termed contentious or diſobedient ? 
And that this was his caſe any impartial man, that 
reads the joint accounts of Sleidan, Soave, Melancthon, 
and Melchior Adamus, muſt needs acknowledge. Mr. 
Atterbury afterwards remarks (6), that Luther's doc- () Ibid py 
trine with regard to Juſtification does not coincide *7* 
with the So/ifidian Fidieiary opinion; fince an 
hundred inſtances might be — from his writings, 
where the neceſſity of good works in order to ſalva- 
tion is diſplayed; which is acknowledged by Cardi- 
nal Bellarmin, who allows- that Luther taught that 
ood works were in ſome meaſure neceſſary, becauſe 
affirms that to be no true faith, which does not 
produce good works. Lutherus docet aliguo modo ne- 
ceſſaria e bona opera, cum veram fidem non 
efſe, quæ non parit bona opera (7); . I will not ſay, con- (7) Bellarm. «: 
tinues our Author (8), that in the proſecution of this Jelic. 4 
he never cn awry e he did ſo in reviving that doubt (8) Fu Se. 
which <vas ſome time in the primitive Church of St. pag. 19. 
Fames's Epiſtle being canonical, becauſe he thought it 
ran counter to $1. Paul ; but he withdrew this plea of 
his, when he vas better informed ; if quoting from it 
afterwards, as from Scripture, be owning its authority. 
. » + Indeed in the firſt Edition of his German Bible he 


calls it Straminea, mot abſolutely, but in compariſon with 


thoſe 7 St. Paul. But in all the Editions after 1526 
it is left aut; and the arida, the pamphlet talks of, is 


in none of them all. He then confiders the objections 
urged againſt Luther for depretiating religious vows, 
penance, &c. With reſpe& to the novelty of his opi- 
nions, and his marching alone againſt the doctrine of 
the primitive ages, it deſerves no other anſwer than 
that true jeſt of Scaliger's, Nos non fumus Nowatores, 


ſed vos eftis Veteratores (9). He never denied the va- (o) Ibid. pag 
lidity of the former Clergy's ordination, but proceeded 47: 
in the work of his Miniſtry, without expeQing any new 

miſſion (10). 


Charles Boyle, afterwards Lord Orrery 
life, as appears by a letter of his to his father [D 
| Badgell's Memoirs of the" Life a 


4) pag. 233, 
— edit Lon- 
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(10) Ibid. 


(11) Pag. 49- 


(12) Pag $3* 


(13) Pag. 56, 
8 ſex: 

14) Pag, 71, 
7%. 


(15) Pag. 76, 
&c. 


(16) Pag. 87. 


(17) Pag. 117, 
112, 113. 


(13) Parilles 
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ſhewed an uncommon fund of learning, enlivened with that agreeable ſpirit and vivacity 


iar to his writings. 


in Mr. 


While he continued at — e was tutor to Mr. 
but he ſoon began to ollege 
dated October the 24th 1690, and 


of a C 
Character of the late Earl of. Orrery 


(4). In the year 1692, while, he was only Student of Chriſt Church, he preached before 


Queen Mary at Whitehall on the 29th of May, a Sermon 
Thankſgiving, which was publiſhed at London in 4to the 


miſſion (10). But, it will be ſaid, he rejected the autho- 
rity. of Councils. Yes, , quando contraria Scripture 
ftatuunt, whenever they determine any thing contrary 
to Scripture ; and ſo do all the Reformed as well as 
he (11). Luther is next arrai for ſpeaking con- 
temptuouſly of the Fathers ; this is a rank ca- 
lamny. Let his lateſt writings ſpeak for him in 
this point (12). 7 ſay not this, ſays he in his Com- 
mentary upon the ſecond chapter of Geneſis, to la 
a blot upon the holy Fathers, whoſe labuurs wwe ang 
"with veneration to receive. were great men 3 
but mm flill. Mr. Atterbury then vindicates him 
from the imputation of deſpiſing Church-Guides, and 
yet arrogating to himſelf all the authority of them 
(13) ; and he obſerves (14), that as for the beat, with 
which Luther treated his adverſaries, 'twas ſametimes 
ſtrained a little too far, but in the general was ex- 
tremely well fitted by the Providence of God to rouſe up 
a people the moſt phlegmatic of any in Chriflendom. 
Europe Jay then under a deep let „ and Was 10 
otherwiſe to be reſcued from it, but by one, that would 
cry mightily, and lift up his voice with ffrengtb. Be- 
fades, Printing and Letters had juſt peeped abroad in 
the world, and the Reftorers of Learming in Italy, tak- 
ing the advantage of the preſi, wrote very eagerly 
againſt one another; fo that invefives were in theſe 
ys the faſhionable way of writing. If Luther there- 
fore mingled a little gall with bis ink in his Books of 
Controverſy, he followed but the humour of the age; 
and confidering the flupidity; the malice, and the p i 
nacy of his readers, cannot but be thought excuſable. 
I bade ſeen at the end of Theodoret's Ecelgſiaſtical Hi- 
flory a Catalogue of Caeſars, Biſhops, Heretics, &c. 
where Chryſoftom is ſet down as guilty of too great 
ſharpneſs and liberty of ſpeech; but it is 
fefto illorum temporum vitia ſecari uri, 
levibus medelis curari voluere. Aud this is the plea 
ve would make for Luther. Our Author then exa- 
mines the reproach caſt upon that great Reformer for 
having frequent intercourſes and dialagues wwith the Devil 
(15), and particularly for the diſputes between them con- 
cerning private Maſſes, againſt which the Devil is ſaid 
to have many reaſons, Mr, Walker having at- 
10 to anſwer theſe reaſons, Mr. re- 
marks with a great deal of humour, that the tablet 
are turned, and whereas the 2 before lay betwixt Lu- 
K Satan, tit now betwixt the Dewil and the 
nſiderer. u for my. part, ſays he (16), to gi 
every one his due, I think 2. Bau 2 much * 22 
He afterwards obſerves (17), that the Church of Eng- 
land was not concerned in what Luther ſaid or did. 


+ 


Whilſt he was pulling down the Papacy in Germany, 


ſhe was carrying on the ſame deſign at home. 


She had ſtru 
liff's days for about a hundred and fifty years x 
Her Lollards (as they were called) had all along ſpoken, 
written, and died for it. She could nat however brin 

it to the birth till about this time, when. the eyes o 
all Europe began to be opened. Then it was ſhe puſh'd 
it forward, and threw off the Pope's yake in concert 
with other churches. Her proceedings, continues he, 
avere regular, and by the joint authorities of the State 
civil and eccleſiaſtical. If irregularities, were. done elſe- 
where, let them anſwer far them, that did them. What- 
ever Lutber's actions at that time 
cern us ud mare than the Hiftorian's (18) flouriſh about 
Sultan Selim's congueſt, does bis Hiftary of Herefies. They 
were catemparary indeed, and that's all; far there's ng 
other dependance between them, But neither. is the Ne- 
formation in general blaſted by this methad. For let 
Luther be as bad as he will, 


Worſe for bis preaching it. He pretended ta na new 
Revelation ; had he done fo, "twould have been requi- 
fe perhaps, that he, ſhould have lived up ta it. He 


4 


ggled for a Reformatian ever tince Wick- 


might be, they c 


et the -dorine. of tbe 
Apoſiles, and the primitive Church is, aue haps, never the 


_ The Duty of Praiſe and 
me year (e). A diſappoint- 
ment 


only pointed out fome old truths, that had lain hid a 
great while, and detected ſome errors, which in the courſe 
; hops had, like ruft, overſpread Chriftianity. Here 

ave nothing to do but to put ourſekves upon the 
ſearch, whether thoſe pretences of his to antiquity be true 
or falſe ; for if they be true, tis a tonfoſt point, that 
they muſt be liftened to, whoever he be that makes them. 


ce) Wood, Aub. 
xon. ubi ſupra. 


Mr. Atterbury therefore concludes (19), that the me- (19) Pag. 118. 


thod of Mr. Water's pamphlet is every way inſuffici- 
ent; and let the ſpirit of Martin Luther be as evil as 
it is ſuppoſed to be, yet the proof of this would not 
blaſt any ſingle truth of that Religion he- profeſſed ; 
tho? upon a Eithful enquiry it will be found, that +#s 
life was led up to thoſe deftrines he preached, and his 

b was the death of the Righteous. This piece 
our author was the occaſion of Biſhop Burnet's rank- 
ing him in the firſt volume of the Hiffory of his own 
Time (20) among thoſe eminent Divines, who diſtin- 

iſhed themſelves by their admirable defences of the 
Proteſtant Religion. And Biſhop Atterbury appeals 
to this himſelf in that part of his ſpeech upon his 
tryal, where he vindicates himſelf from the ſuſpicion 
of . Was I, ſays he, influenced by any diſlike 
of the eftabliſhed Religion, and ſecretly inclined towards 


a Church of greater pomp and power ? I have, my © 


Lords, ever ſince I knew what Popery was, oppoſed it, 
2 the better I knew it, the Ro CHO it. - 
un my ſtudy in Divinity, when the Popiſb controver. 
ew hot about that immortal book of Tillotfan's, when 


undertook the Proteſtant cauſe in general, and as ſuch 


1 efleemed him above all. You will pardon me, my 
Lords, if I mention one thing, Thirty years age 1 worit 
in defence of Martin Luther, and have preached and 
«writ to that purpoſe from my infancy ; and whatever 
happens to me, I will ſuffer any thing; and will, by 
God's Grace, burn at the flake, rather than depart from 
any material point of the Proteſlant Religion, as pro- 
fuſed in the Church of England. Mr. Wyme likewiſe, 
who was his Council, in his defence of the Biſhop 
obſerves, ** how grievous it was for one of his Lord- 
«« ſhip's character and function, to be taxed with 
© breaches of his duty to God and man, of ſcandal 
© to Religion, of deſigns of overthrowing Church and 
«« State in favour of Popery, who happens to be the 
only Clergyman in England, that ever thought it 
« worth his while i draw his pen in defence of Mar- 
© tin Luther, the great inſtrument of our Reformation 
from Popery, and who has upon all occaſions ap- 
4 moſt ſtrenuous aſſerter of it.” 

D] He began to be weary of a fe, 
as appears by a letter of his to his father.) Mr. Bud- 
gell who iſhed this letter, obſerves, that it will 
not only what opinion that great * had of 
Mr. Boyle, but is likewiſe an evidence, t the conſei- 


ile he was yet a young man. We quote 

ges from that letter. My pupil I never had 
a thought of parting with, till 1 left _ I wiſh 
I could part with bim te morrew an that ſcore ; for 
1 am perfafly auearied with the nauſeous circle of ſmall 
affairs, that can new neither divert nor infirut# me. 
1 was made, I am ſure, for another ſcene, and ano- 
ther ſort of converſation ; though it has been 
luck ta be pinned down to this. 


4 
ſome 


1 have t | 
thought again, Sir, and for | ſome" years ; now, I have 
— 2 — — , than that I am bof- 
ing time every minute { flay here, 
ever propoſe n is fludying : and that 
1 am not able to compaſc. Mr. Boyle takes up half my 
tima ; and 1 it him nat 3 for. he's a fine gentle- 
man. Aud while I am with bim, I' do what I can 
to make him a man.  Callege and Univerſity buſneſs 
tale up a great deal more 3 and I am forced to be uf 
to the Dean in @ thouſand particulars, fo thet I have 
very little time. | 


of 


his own abilities forced him to think of him- 


bard. 
rhe and. 


The only benefit 1 
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ment which he met with in an application to the late Earl of Nottingham, is ſaid to have 


been the reaſon of his coming up to London (J). 
fore his father's. death having ſolſicited that Nobleman in order to ſucceed his father in the 


of the Life and 


For we are told, that ſome time be- 


Rectory of Milton, the preference was given to Dr. Wotton, ſo that he loſt his expec- 
tation of that preferment, which he then called the height of his ambition, and matter of 


the occaſion of his advancement, for in a ſhort time he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a 
ban;ſoment, pag- Manner, that two years afterwards we find him made Chaplain to King William and 
10 Queen Mary, and choſen Lecturer of St. Bride's, and Preacher at Bride well; before the 


Preſident and Governors of which Hoſpital, 


and thoſe of Bethlehem, he preached on the 


16th of Auguſt 1694, being Election-Day, a remarkable Sermon in Bridewell Chapel 
on The Power of Charity to cover Sin [E]. October the 2 fſt the ſame, year he preached 


before the Queen at Whitehall a Sermon on The Miraculous. Propagation of the Goſpel, 


[E] A remarkable Semen. . . on the power of Cha- 


rity to cover Sin.) His text was, 1 St. Peter iv. 8. 


Charity ſhall cover a multitude of Sins: from whence 
he inferred this general propoſition, ©* that the virtue 


<4 of Charity is of ſo great price in the ſight of God, 


«© that thoſe perſons, who poſſeſs and exerciſe it in 
«© any eminent manner are peculiarly entitled to the 
« divine favour and pardon, with regard to number- 
« leſs lips and failings in their duty, which they 
„% may be otherwiſe guilty of. This great Chriſtian 
«« perfeQtion, of which they are maſters, ' ſhall make 
„many little imperfections to be overlooked and un- 
„ obſerved ; it ſhall cover the multitude of Sins.” 
This occafioned ſome obſervations upon that Sermon, 
by Mr. Hoadly, in the Pefſcript to his ſecond Let- 
ter to Dr. Atterbury, publiſhed in the year 1708, and 
rinted in his collection of Tracts (21) in 1715, 
wide he obſerves, that he ſhould have left the main 
doctrine, thoꝰ contrary to the deſign of the text, with- 
out any cenſure, conſidering that it might be under- 
ſtood only of ſuch unavoidable fps and failings, and 
little imperfectiont, as have not the wrath of God in 
another world expreſly revealed againſt them in the 
Goſpel ; but that the particulars, which follow, and 
the manner, in which this general propoſition 1s ex- 
lained, cannot ſo readily be paſſed over. Mr. Hoad- 
— then, that the Charity, which our author 
ſuppoſes to be of ſuch great efficacy, is ſometimes 
declared to be the love both of God and man, as compre- 
hending all or almoſt all the moral duties, which is 


of greater extent than that of St. Peter, and leaves a 


man uncapable of very greſ Sins. And therefore the 
man actuated by this divine and comprehenſive virtue 
may properly, after this, be faid to have 10 fins to be 
covered; becauſe Charity in this ſenſe is inconſiſtent 
with any, and cannot be faid to take away the guilt 
of them, but by taking away their exiſtence. Where- 
as the Charity meant by St. Peter is Charity among // 
one another, and a mutual forgiveneſs among mankind. 
But the moſt exceptionable part of Mr. Atterbury's 
Sermon is, that we are told, that as for hoſe fins, 
auhich a man had fallen into, before the attainment of 
this gift, they were certainly remitted alſo, and covered 
before the attainment of it ; elſe doubtleſs he had never 
attained it. On the contrary, we are affured in the 
Goſpel, that unleſs we forgive men their treſpaſſes, our 
heavenly Father will not forgive us our treſpaſſes, which 
we have at any time committed againſt him, and that 
our former fins ſhall not be covered, till we have at- 


* tained that Charity, to which the promiſe of forgive- 


neſs is annexed. Beſides, Mr. Atterbury's doctrine 
repreſents Charity to be of no force nor account with 
God with reſpect to our paſt fins; which, it ſeems, 
he pardons without any regard to our attainment of 
Charity, nay, whilſt we are void of it, and before 
we have attained it; notwithſtanding he has expreſly 
declared the contrary. Mr. Hoadly then examines the 
following paſſage of the Sermon, wherein we are told, 
that the charitable man is peculiarly entitled to the par- 
don of many fins, becauſe ht is in a peculiar manner 
liable to incur the guilt of many; whereas juſt before 


the author had ſaid, that he reſt of the wirtues con- 


ſtantly attend Charity; that no great guilt of a 

kind can well be — 2 3 in — L 
ewhere true Charity dwells; and the charitable man was 
declared- uncapable of committing any heinous fins. But 
now he 1s the moſt liable of all others to incur the 
guilt of many /ins ; and thoſe not of the lighteſt ſort, which 


Proceed, according to Mr. Atterbury, from that frame 


4 


and 


of mind, on which Charity is grafied ; and from the 
very exerciſe of the virtue itſelf. For Charity, ſays 
he, is grafted aliuays on good nature and a 23 
of diſpoſition. But this cannot be true, ſince the Goſ- 
pel vires the exerciſe bf Charity from men of all 
orts of natural diſpoſitions. Beſides the temper, on 
which alone our author will permit Charity to be four.d- 
ed, is very far from the true good nature ; fince he 
declares it to be ſuch a temper, as hinders xs from 
ar ming our ſekors with that Talbese, incomplying virtue, 
which is requifite to preſerve a man undefiled and blame- 
leſs. It makes ws eaſy and yielding, . . . ready to comply 
with a thouſand things, (of which we are not exattly 
well ſatisfied ) the pure ſtore of good nature, &c. 
This —— a — AK of the moſt 
excellent of Chriſtian virtues, which makes it the 
daughter of weakneſs, and the companion of a ſhip- 
wreek'd conſcience. Apain, the exerciſe of Charity, 
eſpecially where the principle of it is ſtrong, is declared 
by our author, to lay 'us open to ſeveral failings. For 
inſtance, 1. It makes us omit oftentimes the duties in- 
cumbent on us from our profeſſions and callings. 2. It 
makes us perhaps negle4 to take care of thoſe, whom 
it is the firſt point of Charity io take care of, our chil- 
dren and families. 3. It woarms us with ſuch a zeal 
for doing good, as breaks out ſometimes into act: not ro- 
concileable with the rules of right reaſon; and Saint 
Francis's preaching the Goſpel to beaſts and birds is 
iven as an inſtance of this: 4. The charitable man, <vho 
es eegery thing, doth not fail ſometimes to love his 
owon virtue too; to be fo flruck with the excellency of 
Charity, as to be too little concerned for of: Mr. 
Hoadly examines theſe aſſertions; and then proceeds 
to the third reaſon, which our author aſſigns for the 
_ of the charitable man's fins, which is, becauſe 
is Charity has engaged the united prayers of multi- 
tudes ; and no wonder if they prevail, But if his ſins be 
fuch as the Goſpel condemns, and he has not forſaken 
them, the united prayers of the whole creation will 
avail nothing towards his pardon. If they be ſuch, 
as Mr. Atterbury improperly ſtiles rs, ſuch imperfec- 
tions as are conſiſtent with 4 Pare of /afety, upon the 
terms declared in the Goſpel, they do not ſtand in 
need of ſuch united prayers. But what is this to the 
power of his own Charity to cover his ſins ; when 
this is here aſcribed to the force of the united prayers 
of others, not to the virtue of his Charity ? In the 
inferences, which our author draws from what he had 
before laid down, he obſerves, that God hath a right 
to all the higheſt inflances and degrees of virtue, that 
it is poffible for us to abound in, that ce are firiftly 
obliged to prattiſe them to the utmoſt ; and yet ſo far 
is he pleaſed to abate of this right, as to accept the 
performance of” one great duty in lieu of the omiſfion 
(he ſhould have ſaid the performance ) of many others. 
This A# of Grace he magnifies by obſerving, that 
reaſon never did or could make this known to the Hea- 
then world ; and adds, that the Goſpel hath now re- 
vealed it unto us. But Mr. Hoadly aſks, where this 
Revelation is to be found in the Goſpel, ſince it ſeems 
dire&ly contrary to the whole tenour of it? This re- 
laxes the obligations, which men are under to the 
diſcharge of their ſeveral duties ; 'and upon this ſcheme, 
as Mr. Atterbury himſelf obſerves, we have no reaſon 
to complain of the ſtrictneſt of" our rule, or the hard- 
ſhips of our Chriſtian warfare. The rule is flri& in- 
deed ; but then as there are great helps and aſjiſtances, 
enabling us to live up to it, fo great abatements and 
allowances, ave /ee, are made to us at laſt, if we do 
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and October the 28th another, which was publiſhed and intitled, The Scorner incapable: gi 
true Wiſdom (g). This Sermon was immediately attacked in a piece in 8 vo intitled, Ag) Mr. Wool, 
Tevofold: Vindication of the late 2 7 Canterbury, and of the Author of the History gi net. 
of Religion, the 751 part defending the ſaid Author againſt the defamationt of Mr. Fx. die of this Ser- 
Atterbury's Sermon, and both thoſe eminent perſons againſt a traiterous Libel, intitled; "Ther: 3 
Charge of Socinianiſm againſt Dr. Tillotſon conſidered. In two Letters to the Honourable Scenes incapabic 
Sir R. H. The ſecond containing Remarks on tbe ſaid Sermon, and a Reply to ibe fame*! w. Revgen | 
Libel. Wherein ſome right is done to that great and good man Dr. Tillotſon in ibr points BI 
of the Original of Sacrifices, the Sacrifices of Chriſt, Future Puniſnments, &c. And 4 


Word in defence of the eminent Biſhop of Saliſbury. By another Hand. London printed 


ATT 


(22) Pag. 19. 


in the year 1696. We 
cember 1698 he reſi 


| give ſome account of this piece in the note [V]. 
gned his Lectureſhip at St. Bride's, as appears by his Farewel-Ser-' 


De- 


mon [GE]; in which he tells his audience, that during the ſeven years which he had held 
that Lectureſhip, he had preached the Goſpel of Chriſt in ſimplicity and godly my 
among them, directing his diſcourſes againſt thoſe vicious principles and practices, whic 

| ſee 


„ 

ot, In ſhort, if our author's account of the Goſſ 
terms be juſt, St. Paul ought not to have ſaid, 

the Grace of God bringing ſalvation, hath appeared in 
the Goſpel, teaching us to deny ungodlineſs and worldly 
lufts, and to live ſoberly, righteou/ly and godlily ; but 
that there is no neceſſity for theſe virtues, but 
that God will accept of one duty in lieu of may others; 
and that our performance of that ſhall be our juſtifica- 
tion, notwithſtanding our omiſſion of many others. 
But . this is 4 fort ſaluation, in my judgment, ſays 
Mr. Hoadly, unworthy of the nature of man to recerve, 


and thy of the nature of God to offer. Atterbury a man of learning and wit (26), and very (26) Pag. 59 · 
[ e ſhall give fome account of this piece in the unlike to that r, and obſerves that Sir Robert 
note. Mr. Atterbury having faid in his ſermon, that Howard was ſomewhat concerned, that ſuch a perſon 


ame men, who write pretended Hiſtories of Reli- 
gion, are beholden to the real Religion of others, that 
their Hiſtories are not auritten; Sir Robert Howard, the 
author of the Hiſtory of Religion, who ſuppoſed him- 
ſelf to be intended by that paſſage, obſerves, in a let- 
ter ed to this piece, — as ſor Mr. Atterbury, 


he him not; but he has made himſelf known, unchriſtian invecties Mr. F. A. &c. concludes with 
ſays he, by chooſing @ very i place { the pulpit) theſe words (27). A little thinking and reaſoning «vill (37 
to vent a paſſion unſuitable to Chriſtianity or common mo- perhaps ſatisfy the curious why the author of the Hiſtory 


rality; for ſuch muſt an injurious violence be efteemed, 
that has no reafon pretended to excuſe, or at leaſt to ex- 
tenuate bis paſſion. From that place wwe expe to be 
taught by per ſuafron, not by railing ; yet he ſeems to have 
a Chri ian confideration, that hinders him from writing 
ſome body's life. If he means mine, I will free him 
from his tender Chriſtianity, and own that I writ The 


Hiſtory of Religion; and. if he pleaſes to uſe the free. 


dom I give him, I afſure him, I ſhall not be diſ- 
pleaſed at any truth, that he can write ; but if hi 
uſual paſſion guides him s, I ſhall attend him 
with ſuch anſwers, and make him ſuch ſuitable returns, 
as will be proper fo the occafion, and r his cal- 
ling with as little reſpec as he did the ſacred place, 

he choſe to rail. The author of the ii Letter 
tells us (22), that Mr. Atterbury's reſentment againſt 
Sir Howard was icularly occaſion- 


ed by a paſlage againſt perſecution; wherein he 


(23) Ibid. pag. 
22, 23» 


„ witdom and truth. According to him, the only diſturbing the publick peace, in order to e their 

*« hopeful candidate of wiſdom is Sancho Pancha.” renets, F ather fide 
(24) Pag. 25- He ſaith, continues that author (24), that the thing, do not by unjuſtifiable methods ty force men_ into 

which the Scorner ſeeketh for is wiſdom ; and yet the profeſſion of what they ah eve; whoſe weal for 
(25) M adds, be finds it not, becauſe he has quick and lively their faith never makes them forget their temper, nor 
— * _ a is, according to this Student (25), the Scorner out-run the bounds of Chriſtian goodneſi, and prudence ; 
himſelf in the Heels for what he bas, and be miſſes it, becauſe he poſ- who make great allowances for the weakneſs of mens 


title page of his „es it. 


adviſes the contending parties of Chriſtians, that 
«« ſetting aſide their wranglings about obſcure and un- 
«« decidable queſtions and myſteries, they would con- 
«© ſider the Goſpel as a doctrine chiefly of love, mer- 
% cy, and charity, and behave themſelves according- 
„ly towards one another.” He remarks likewi 

that one of the reaſons, which Mr. Atterbury alledges 
why the ſcorner ſeeketh wiſdom, and findeth it not, is 
a very ſtrange one; becauſe, ſays our Divine, the 
Scorner is a man of quick and lively parts 3 and ſuch 
men are apt to give themſelves a boſe, beyond plain 
reaſon and common ſenſe. The author of the Letter 
remarks upon this (23), that the whole deſign of that 
part of his ſermon is to ſhew, that guick and live- 
*« þ parts are marvellous hindrances in the queſt of 


It is well that the Student's /ermons are ſo 


many of them, they wwould tho much expoſe the preacher 
to the contempt of his wery meaneft hearers. I have 
done with Father Francis for the preſent ; only this, Sir, 
J. all promiſe you, that when he it diſpoſed to try his 
hand in writing lives, he ſhall have the ſatisfaion 
to ſet his own picture drawn in ſuch lively colours, as 
time ſhall not eaſily deface. ſame author, in his 
ſecond Letter, in anſwer to the charge of Socinianiſm 
againſt Dr. Tillotſon confidered, and to the appendix con- 
cerning The Hiſtory of Religion, having treated his an- 
tagoniſt Dr. Monroe with great ſeverity, ſtiles Mr. 


as the former auld firſt miſtake the defign of his book, 
and then make ſuch haſte to ſcandalixe him for it in 
the Royal preſence, whereas he could not but ſmile at 
the efforts of the latter. The writer of another little 
piece in that collection, intitled, The Author of the Hi- 
ſtory. of Religion windicated from the ſcandalaus and 


of Religion has not been dreſſed up in the San Benito. 
For reaſon wwe thus : would My. A be content 
that his character ſhould be opened, and The Hiſtory of 
his life drawn forth He muſt needs have more tender- 
neſs for his own reputation than ſo. He knows it is 
not prudence (or ſhould know ſo) to break. bis neigh- 
bour's windows, when his own houſe is made of glaſs. 
Again, we may „ that thi a dog may bark, 
and no body mind . 
to have his teeth knock d out. 
[G] In December 1698 he refigned his Le 

7 St. Bride's, as appears from his Farewel-Sermon. 
t was on Decemb. 11th 1698, and is the 
laſt of the ſecond volume of his poſthumous Sermons 
publiſhed by Dr. Moore. The text is Rom. xii. 18. 
If it be poſſible, as much as lyeth in you, live . 
ably with all men. He obſerves, that he choſe that 
ſubject, becauſe as it was the laſt ity, that 
he ſhould have of beſpeaking his audi under that 
character, which he had till then born towards them; 
and becauſe it was likely therefore, that the conteſt 
then on foot about the choice of a new Lecturer, 
might end in the ſame little animoſities and miſun · 
deritandings, which are uſual. on ſuch occaſions. 7 


hooſe a Minifier of the Goſpel of Pea 
He obſerves (29), that they live peaceably i» religious (29) Pag. 324. 
matters, who on the one fide are contented to enjoy thetr own 
opinions, without arraigning their Superiors in Church 


and State being otherwiſe minded; and without 


reaſon aud. the ftrength of their prejudices, and con- 


n, a Stu- Hort, as they always; I obſerve, are; theſe are dem not all as inſincere, who are not ſo enlightened as 
Gu, _ ſuch flat and direct contradidtions, that if there were e ae 


Vol. II. 


they are ; but leave them to fand or fall to 


A maſter 3 
5N 


ATT 


ſeenied to him moſt to prevail, and ſparing nothing, which he - obſerved to be amiſs 


. among them, out of 
| whatever. He obſerv 


rd to men's perſons or opinions, or to 
that the infidelity of the age had forced him to 


worldly conſideration 
ell often on 


the articles and myſteries of our faith, and to explain them largely; but he called 
Gods 1 witneſs, that he never propoſed any explication of thoſe points, or recommended 
any thing of this kind to their belief, but what he. firmly and from the bottom of his 
b) Sermons by heart, believed himſelf. The faith, ſays be (b), I have delivered to you, the faith of the 


iſhop Atterbu- 


2 publied y Church of England, into which we were all baptize l, is, I am entirely fatisfied, the 


ho. Moore, «6 fame that was once delivered to the Saints. 
vol. 2. Pas- 343» c the ſpeci 
344- 


I hope none of you will be ever invited by 


pecious arts and inſinugtions of hereſy to depart from it. I am ſure the profeſſion 
« of it in all its branches and members, is what by the grace of God I intend to live and 


« die in.” He is thought by ſome perſons to have born no inconſiderable 


rt in the 


famous controverſy between Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bentley about the genuineneſs of Phalaris's 

Epiſtles H], which were publiſhed by the former in the year 1695, and attacked by 

the Doctor in his ys upon Phalariss Epiſtles ; an examination of which was ſoon 
r 


after publiſhed by 


Boyle. But a greater ſcene of controverſy afterwards opened itſelf 


for him with regard to the Convocation, which it will be proper to trace from the firſt oc- 


eaſion of it. In the year 16 
written by Sir Bartholomew 


appeared ſoon after in 8vo, written by Dr. 


there was - publiſhed a pamphlet in 4to, ſuppoſed to be 
ower, and intitled, I Letter to a Convocation Man, con- 
cerning the Rights, Powers, and Privileges of Body [II. 


An anſwer to this letter 


liam Wake, the preſent Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, intitled, The Authority of Chriſtian Princes over their Eccleſiaſtical Synods , 


aſſerted, with particular reſpett to the Convorations of the C 


lergy of the Realm and Church 


of England; occaſioned by a late pamphlet, intitled, A Letter to a Convocation-Man 


maſter 3 prayi for „ in obe moan ee that they 
may come 10 bo daombide of the truth, and endtaveur- 


ing by all gentle perſuaſive methods i reclaim them. 
(32) Pag 330» He lays down 92 (32) this excellent rule for 
our conduct in religious difputes, that we muſt con- 


«« tend for the truth of the itielf, fo as not to 
forget the plain of it; and for the glory 
ef God with a well regulated zeal, as does 


* not trample upon any of his commands ; that is, 
| the warmth Sica Nena 2 —— ; 
1 «« perſons, or thin never ſo far tranſport us, 
as to make — any thing of any man, but 
«« what our incls ap! kb ee with juitify ; nor 
« endeavour to inſpire 1 inions 
concerning him, than we in our conſciences beli 
(33) Pag. 335. be deſerves.” He remarks likewiſe (33), that it is 
a man's duty to keep himſelf abways from embarki 
in parties and fations, and falling in <with vebemence 
into all the interefis and deſigns of them. This will 
ahceſſarily- in time imbitter his ſpirit, and four his 
humour, make him like and diſlike men implicitly, and 
lead him into many reſentments, which be has nothing 
to do with. = | 
FH} the & thought by ſome perſons to have born no 
part in | the famons controverſy about the 
genuinent fs. of Phalaris's Epiſtles. } Mr. Stackhouſe 
in his Memoirs of the Life and Conduct of our Author 
(34) Pag. 7, 8. (300, publiſhed in the year 2723, aſſerts this; rh 
# avas proper, ſays he, at that time, to haue the bo- 
nour f it devalued another. And he afterwards 
obſerves (35), that there was ſuch an Anfwer pub- 
liſhed to Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation, as perhaps never 
ared in any lauguage before. It may be juſtly cal- 
ed the Pride and Glory of the Moderns, and a Confuta- 
tion of all that can bs ſaid in preference of the Auci- 
ents. There is ſuch an eloquence of fiyle, and juſtneſs 
of expreſſion, aa method, terſe wit, fine raillery, and 
 pentrel ſatyr thro” the whole, that whorver is minded 
Th eurioufly enteriained” for. a while, let him read it; 
whoever defires to overcome in the philolagical way, let 
bim make it his pattern, and harn to imitate it. He 
will i foort ue therein fuch a firength of - genius 
and * of invention guided by art, and kept in 
the laws 3 auriting, ſuch an eafy diſplay of 
learning, y declenflons of his adverſary's force, and 
foiling him frequently at his own weapon, as. will in- 
duce him to be of my opinion, wiz. that Dr. Bentley wwas 
certainly cut derm by ſome eminent Maſter, however 
decent it might bs at that time for a young 
Gentleman to give him the Coup de Grace, and ſharpen 
it with this Sarcaſm : i * * 


(35) Pag. 10. 


Pallas te hoe vulnere, Pallas 


What may convince the world of the truth of this com- 


by prerogative.” 


- &c. 


mon conjefure is — that he makes in another 
contrever ſy, in he avowedly flands alone, 
and treats his adverſary, (no leſs an adverſary, than the 
Reverend Doctor Wake, the preſent Archbiſhop of Can- 
82 in the ſame keen manner. 10 Rymer in 
is Bay concerning curious and critical larni 6), (36) Printed 
tells us, that if he may be permitted to fi I, . 
own opinion, he faricies that this Book agäinſt Dr. 30, beg. 62. 
Bentley vu, dritten (as moſt publick compoſitions in 
Chrift-Church are) by a Select Club. And Mr. 
yet — of — re in his 
ife of the Barl of Orrery (37), rves, that the ( pig 
La ef the Yalr of « h 3c thi, when in * 
his battle between the ancients and the moderns, he 
ranges Sit William T and that Nobleman on the 
fide of the ancients, ſpeaking of the latter, ſays, 
Boyle clad in a fuit of armour, which had been given 
him by all the Gods, &c. However Mr. Budgell con- 
cludes, that Mr. Boyle was at kaft the Author of the 
greateft part of that Book ; fince the ſame fiyle and 
irit rum thro” the wohole piece ; ſo that it muff have 
cen formed and put together by one hand; and I ne- 
wer yet heard, lays he, any reaſon to doubt-but that 
hand was the late Earl of Orrery. | » 5a 
[1] 4 Letter to a Convecation-Man concerning the 
Rights, Powers, and Privileges of that Body.) The 
Author of that Pamphlet begins with plain. Englißb, 
as he calls it, that if there ever was need of a Con- 
vucution, fence Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in 11 
Kingdoms, there was need of one at that time. He 
endeavours then to e their aſſembling, con- 
«« ferring, or reſolving, does not depend on the ab- 
« ſolute free pleaſure of the Prince; but tho' the 
„King be intruſted with the formal part of ſum- 
«© moning and convening, yet by the very effence 
«© and conſtitution of our Church, a Convocation 
sought to fit, meet, and act, and by law and cu- 
« ſtom muſt aſſemble and confer in time of Parlia- 
« ment.” He concludes, that Canons framed 7 the 
King and Convocation have RES and validity, 
and need no confirmation by the Parliament, provided 
they do not i common law, flatutes, cuſtoms, or 
e defines an iſh Convocation to 
be an Eccleſiaſtical Court or Aſſembly eſſential to 
our conſtitution, and eftabliſhed by the law of it, 
„„ by the fame law, as the Gentleman receives his 
rent, and the Member enjoys his privilege ;” and 
in another place (38), that it is he higheſt Ecclefia- (38) Pag. 29. 
flical Court or Aſſembly cald and convened in P. 
liament- time. He acknowledges the King as ſupreme 
Head over all perſons and \.. all cauſes, in contradic- 
tion to all foreign Powers and Furiſdictiont only (39) 3 0) Ibid. 
and infinuates (40), that the King by 27 — Pag: 35. 
ſeſſions and actings of Convocation had broke in 1 
on the eſſence and comſtitutiom of our Church amd . 
fundamentals of our Government. 


(41) Par 


21, 22+ 


&c. 605 Dr. Wake was ſeconded by a Gentleman of the Law, whoſe name was Mr. 
W. Wright, and who publiſned an anonymous piece under the title of A Leiter o 


Member of Parliament ; occaſioned by A | 


Rights, Powers,' and Privileges 


Letter to a Convocation-Man concerning the 
of that Body, &. London, 1697, in 40. This'Gentle® 


man maintains the right of the Crown to diſſolve eccleſiaſtical' aſſemblies, and that the 
Convocation cannot meet without the King's permiſſion. But Dr. Wake was not long 


after attacked by Mr. Samuel Hill, Rector of Kilmin 

name, Municipium Etcleſſaſticum, or The Rights, Liberties, and Authorities of the Chri- 

tian Church aſſerted, againſt all oppreſſive Doftrines and Conſtitutions ;, occaſioned by Dr. 
The Doctor therefore found himſelf obliged to vindi- 

cate himſelf in his Appeal to all the true Members of the Church of England 

the King's Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy as by Law eſtabliſhed ; 


Wakes Book, 


c. 1697, in 8vo. 


gton, who publiſhed; without his 


in behalf of 


by our Convocations approved ; 


and by our moſt eminent Biſhops and Clergymen ſtated and defended, againſt both the Popiſh 
P- 


and Funatical Oppoſers of it. 


peared an anonymous advocate for the civi 


Enquiry 


London in 1698, in 8vo. On the ſame ſide likewiſe a 


„ in a ſmall Tract intitled, A bri 


into the Ground, Authority, and Rights of Eccleſiaſtical Synods, upon the Printt- 


ples of | Scripture and Right Reaſon; occaſioned by a late book, intitled, Municipium Eccle- 


ſiaſticum. 
title of The Rights of the Chriſtian Church 
Dy. Wake. 
the op 
inti 
_ The ycar following Mr. Atterbury 
reſiolutio 


n 1609, in 8 vo. Mr. Hill wrote a defence ot himfelf under the 
rther defended, in anſtwer to the Appeal of 
By Samuel Hill, Rector of Kilmington, 1698, in 8 vo. There ap 
ite ſide a pamphlet, ſuppoſed to have been written by Dr. Richard 
» Some Thoughts on a Convocation, and the Notion of a Divine Rigbt, Sc. 4to, 
entered into this diſſ 


red on 
eſt, and 


pute with great vigour and 


n, and publiſhed his Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an Engliſh Convocation 


ſtated and vindicated 2 to a late book 
ove ir Eccleſiaſtical Synods &c. and ſeveral other pieces. 
don 1700, in 8vo [L]. This book appeared at firſt without his name, though, 


of Chriſtian Princes 


[XK] Dr. Wakes Book intitled, The Authority of 
Chriſtian Princes &c.] In this Book he endeavours 
to prove that- under the Government of a Chriſtian 
Prince the Church has no other right to aſſemble in 
Synods, but what it receives from the or ex- 

s. permiſſion. of ſuch a Prince. And conſequent- 

„ that no perſon can be deputed to a Synod with- 
out his 
ſembled, they have no right to ſit, debate, difpute, 


or determine upon any point of doctrine or diſcipline, 


21, 22. edit. 
London 1701. 


Prince; who 


any further than is allowed by the 
„ 
ceedings, as i ; EXC- 
la all or any of their — and 
orees. In ſhort that the authority of their Acts de- 
pends entirely and ſolely upon him, and that no Synod 
can diſſolve themſelves without his ifſhon 
Kennet in his Ecclefiaſtical Synods Sc. (41) 
that Dr. Wake's attempt upon this ſubject was the 
more difficult, becauſe no Writer before him had pro- 
fallly treated of theſe matters. And truely, continues 
that Author, fince aur Church was reformed, no occa- 
fron had been given. Ne diſputing with the King's Su- 
premacy- a Church-men, as by law eftabhjped, 
from-25 H. VIII. t 9 W. II. Fer this reafon the Doc- 
tor had à better title to civil uſage, becauſe he was a 
firſt adventurer, and made diſcoveries of a- world, as 
it were, before unknown. He had. a further right to 
ſome allowances, in that he ozxoned himfelf.in hae, and 
ſpoke modeſily- of what he had done. Lie offers it as 
a rude and haity performance (Ey. Ded.), at moſt but 
an. imperfect Eſſay, and the firſt lines of a draught; 
ſhews rather what he than what he was able 
in any tolerable manner to finiſh ;-- Preface p. 111. 
with many other ack ingenuous and free ; 
not inſulting his adverſary, nor catching- at \a word for 
triumph, with 4 good eafy air, approving himſelf 
4 Writer of ſome breeding-and ſome conſcience, for an 
example to his anfeverers.or accuſers. ' 
[LI Pubhſbed his Rights, Powers, and Privileges 
of an Engliſh Convocation &.] He tells us, that Con- 
vocations or Provincial Sy nods have been held fre- 
tly from the very beginning of Chriſtianity. 
'he- authoritative part of theſe meetings was com- 
poſed. of the Biſhops and Preſbyters. They met twice 
a Year, and needed no leave. In theſe Aſſemblies the 
Grawamina Cleri, or Articuli Reformationis were con- 
ſtantly expected from the lower Houſe. A Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury is an attendant 
upon à Parliament of England. The Clergy were 
brought to Parliament by the promunientes Clauſe. 
3 J 


particular leave: and when the Synod is af- - 


of Dr. Pale's, intitled, The Authority 

Lon- 
as Dr. 
White 


Convbcations; which as they met for the ſame” 4 
poſe, and had the ſame reaſons of State inſerted into 
their Writs of Summons as the Parliament had, ſo 
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liament fits,” but a right alſo, 
ſuch af- 


where it may be needfal'; and fu 
thods of ſecuring the Chriſtian Faith, and of prevent- 
ing the revival of old herefies and errors, and the 
growth of new ones. He attacks Dr. Wake in a great 
many points; and aſſerts that the premunientes in the 
Biſhop's Writ is not an idle uſeleſs clauſe, inſerted on- 
ly on a particular occaſion, and continued by accident, 
but a real and eſſectual Summons of the Cl to 
Parliament ; ſuch as they formerly” made fo re- 
turns to, as often as it went out, and expreſly obeyed. 
He gives fome inſtances” of this till the time of Hen- 
ry VIII; and then to ſhew, that the Writ 
to the two Archbiſho ee e >= >= 

| ravinces, 


419 


4.20 ATT 


(3) E:-hjafice! White Kennet informs us (+), it was freely owned in - converſation: © He endeavöürs t6 
Part 1. =. 31, confute his Antagoniſts as well by reaſon as authorities drawn from authentic Acts aiid 


_ edit. London Conſtitutions of England. But having occaſionally made ſome critical remarks upon Dr. 
1701, n e. Burnet Biſhop of Saliſbury, that Prelate wrote a piece againſt him, intitled; Reflefiors 
on a book intitled, The Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an liſn Convocation, &c: 
London-1700, in 4to[M], Mr, Atterbury 2 the year following a ſecond edition 
of his Rights, Sc. [ NI, with his name prefixed to it, and very conſiderable additions, which 
he printed ſeparately for the ſake of thoſe who had the firſt edition. But this work of his did 


not 
4 gl hs 
Provinces, tho' it does not expreſly mention a Parlia- been in poſſeſſion of a right of making uſe of a Con- 
ment, yet has an immediate reference to it; the ori- vocation, or of ſettling matters of Religion without it, 
inal deſign of its iſſuing out together with the Bi- at diſcretion, ; and that this has been underſtood at 
p's Writ being only to ſecure an obedience to the leaſt by Divines and Lawyers in favour of the Prince. 
premunitory clauſe of it, and to make the Clergy's And that therefore it argued the fruitfulneſs of a man's 
parliamentary attendance the more full and certain. imagination, who could make ſo great 2 Book, and 
After having diſcourſed largely of the Right of the ſuch heavy complaints for no other cauſe but this. 
Cl to meet. and act in Convocation, he touches Mr. Atterbury takes notice of theſe Refle#ions of | 
A neceſſity of ſuch meetings, that they may pre- the Biſhop in the Preface (43) to the ſecand edition of (43) Pag. 43. 
ſerve their right; and promiſes to inſiſt diſtinctly up- his Rights &e. where having acquainted the reader 
(42) Ibid. pag. on it hereafter. Dr, — tells us (42), that the what Alterations and Enlargements were made in that 
31. bulk of this Book, the ſpecious preface to it, the number edition, he obſerves, that the number of theſe is not 
of citations, and above all the ſpirit of aſſurance, made increaſed by any change made in thoſe few paſlages, 
le think this would determine the wwhole' matter. which the Biſhop had fingled out, as moſt liable to 
And then the artificial giving a great — charac- exception. For in thoſt, ſays he, I have not, upon a 
ter of the King, the many infinuating hes to the re-examination, þ mg; myſelf obliged to alter any thing ; 
Commons, the pretty ways of ingratiating with the in- but have left them juſt as they toad be bis Lord- 
ferior Clergy, the high zeal for our Church, and plead- ſhip's Reflections came forth; for which I Hall cer 
ing fundamental rights and liberties of it, with the long give his Lordſhip and the Reader my reaſons... . . 
briſkneſs of running derum an adverſary into the ut- One change only bis Lordſhip's Refleions have produc- 
moſt contempt and odium ; all this was apt to create in ed, that whereas before ] ſent theſe _ abroad with- 
many a kind reception of the Book ; which when ſet off out a name, I have now yielded to bis Lordſhip's Re- 
with the induſtrious applauſe of conſiderable people, æubo proofs ſo far as to ad more freely and openly ; the ra- 
admire every thing of themſekves and their own, gave ther, becauſe his Lordſhip has been pleaſed to impute 
all poſſible advantage to the caufe and this defence of it. that part of my ement to @ principle of not en- 
But we ſhall give the reader ſome further account of gaging retreat (*), and 10 a proſpet? of being | 
this mance in the note [ NJ. where we ſhall ſpeak taken off, as his Lordſbip is pleaſed to expreſti himſelf. 3 
of the ſecond edition of it. a Had any perſon of lower rank than his Lordi ſaid this 5 
12 That Prelate anſwered him in a piece intitled, fhould have taken the liberty to reply, that ſuch motives could : 
Reflections on a Book intitled, The Rights &c.] Mr. not have occurred ſo readily, but where they had been of 
Atterbury had not only criticiſed upon ſeveral paſ- familiar 'uſe and application. But I know my diftance 
_ the Biſhop's Hiſtory of the Reformation, but + too well to make his Lordſhip fuch a return, whatever 
ikewiſe cenſured him for his forwardneſs all occafion be ſhall give me for it. | However ſince it 
occaſions to be ſevere upon the Clergy. © My of cuas fo eaſy to ſet this matter right by adding a word 
„ Sarum, (ay he in the Preface to his Rights c) or two in the title-page, I have upon his Lordſhif's ex- 
indeed may freely have taxed the vices of the Cler- þortation done it; being indeed perſuaded that this was 
% gy even in Books where he was defending the or- fauch a cauſe, | as no man ought to be either aſhamed or 
66 of the Church of England, or the truth of afraid to appear in. 
the Chriſtian Religion. is high ſtation is his [N] 4 fecond Edition of his Rights.) He dedicat- 
| « warrant for whatever he has done of this kind late- ed it to the Archbiſbops of the Provinces and the 
„ly, and a bar to all manner of reply. And his dents of the Concocations of Canterbury and York, and 
> 4 has reprehenſions, ſhould they have been ſome- tells them, that he doubted not but they would find, 
« what too free, are capable of this excuſe, that be- that he had afſerted the Rights of the Clergy wvithin 
ing a Stranger, he might not then have throughly that circle 2 which the law has markd' out for 
„ acquainted himſelf with the ſtate of our Church, 2hem, .... and upon principles,” which every good En- 
or the character of its Members. And if be faw gliſpman muſt approve, and with fuch a ation and 
* faults in them, it was not to be expected that he ſhould deference to the civil power, as can diſguſt none e the 
„ conceal them with the ſame tenderneſs, as if he zemporalty, but the profeſſed enemies of Religion and the 
had his birth and breeding among them.” Biſhop Order. He obſerves in his Preface (45), that the Ler- (45) Pag. 1. 
Burnet in his Reflections obſerves, that tho' the Author fer to a Cormvocation-man, with the Replies to it, had 
of the Rights Sc. pretended to plead the cauſe of the led him to. conſider the point in debate with a par- 
Church, . which is indeed the cauſe of Chrift himſelf, ticular care and attention. That he came to Dr. Male 
yet he bad ſo entirely laid afide the ſpirit of Chriſt, Book with expeHations of finding there whatever was 
and the characters of à Chriſtian, that <without large mecefſary to ſet this matter in a clear light. The bulk 
allowances of charity one can hardly think, that he did of the work, ' the appearance of learning it carried, and 
once reflect on the obligations be lay under to follow the the great authority by which it endeavoured to recom- 
bumility, the meekneſs, and the gentleneſs of Chriſt. So mend itſelf, all ſaemed to promiſe exatine/s. But that 
far from that, he ſeems to have forgot the common de- upon peruſing it to his ſurprize he found that it <vas 
cencies of a man or of a Scholar. He ſays likewiſe, a ſhallow, empty performance, written without any 
that 'a Book writ with that roughneſs and acrimony of knowledge of our conflitution, ſeill in the particu- 
ſpirit, if well received, would be a much ſtronger ar- lar ſubjet# of debate, upon fuck principles as are de- 
gument \ againſt the expediency of a Convocation, than firudtive 7 all our civil as well as ecclefiaftical liberties, 
any he brings or can bring for it. He declares, that and with ſuch aſperfions on the C th dead and 
a Convocation cannot be called a true Repreſentative /iving, as were mo leſi injurious to „ than his 
of the Church, tho it be now a legal one. In that de&rine. He aſſures us afterwards (46), that he had (46) Paz: + 
for Canterbury there are —_ Deans or more, who undertaken that work, „not led ſo much by inclina- 
pretend to fit there; as many Proctors from the Chap- tion to ſtudies of this kind, /ays be, as puſhed on by 
ters, and ſucty Archdeacons, and but thirty eight an hearty concern for the intereſts of Religion and 
Clerks choſen by the Clergy. $0 that the Deans and of my Order (as far as the latter of theſe is ſub- 
Chapters, who had their authority at firſt by Papal “ ſervient to the former) and by an eager deſire of 
Bulls, and have now exemptions and juriſdictions con- doing ſomewhat towards ſupporting the old 
tinued to them only by a proviſo in the Statute of . conſtitution I live under 3 which Dr. W. has both 
25 H. VIII. have more intereſt in the Convocation, © in Church and State done his beſt to undermine." 
than the whole body of the Clergy. He affirms that His blow indeed is direftly levelled at the rights and 
for above a bundred and forty years the Crown had /iberties: of the Church only ; but it glances often on 
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| theſe of the State, and wounds them fore, as far as 


his arm was capable of putting firength into it. The 
argument of his Book throughout turns upon ſuch max- 


im and grounds as equally affect both of them. Dr. 


Atterbury endeavours to fix theſe imputations upon 
Dr, Wake by alledging ſome paſſages from his Book; 
and . (47) with an uncommon ſeverity of ex- 
preſſion to ſhew, that the Clergy are not the only per- 
ſons concerned in this diſpute ; the Laity too have their 
ſhare in it. For befides that, if ſlavery be once efta- 
Bliſhed in the Church, it will quickly ſpread itſelf into 
the State. Dr. Wakt's principles, wwe ſee, are ſuch as 
have an immediate t toward ſubwerting liberty 
in general; and would, if purſued thro' their juft con- 
fequences, give the Preragative as high an aſcendant over 
Parliaments as Conwocations. And when ſuch things 
are ſaid therefore, not the men of the Church only, but 
every  free-born ſubje# of England ought to take the 
alarm z for their birth-right is endangered. 'The very 
e beſt conſtruction, that has been put upon Dr. W.'s 
«« attempteven by candid readers, is, that it was an en- 
<* deavour to advance the P ive of the Prince in 
«© Church-matters as high, and to depreſs the intereſt of 
« the ſubje& as low\as ever he could with colour of 
« truth. But ſurely this itſelf is no very creditable ac- 
% count of it. Thoſe Caſuiſts, that have taken pains to 
« jn{tru& men, how near they may poſſibly come to a ſin 
« without actually ſinning, have not been. reckoned 
the honeſteſt part of their profeſſion. And thoſe 
« Divines, who read leſſons to Princes how to ſtrain 
their eccleſiaſtical power to the utmoſt without ex- 
« ceeding it, and oppreſs their Clergy legally, are not 
« ſurely the beſt men of their Order. They are 
% Church Empſons and Dudleys, and uſually find the fate 
1 of ſuch wretched inſtruments to be deteſted by the one 
« fide, and at laſt abandoned by the other.” He vin- 
dicates himſelf from the ſuſpicion of being diſaffected 
to the government (48). -Di/affe4ion, ſays he, to the 

ernment, as the charge is commonly managed, is a 
word only made uſe of by thoſe, that are in favour, to 
keep others out. Ut is à reproach taken up on purpoſe 
to juſtify premeditated defigns of oppreſſing men; for jo 
the ſoldier ſaid, that the countryman whiſtled treaſon, 
«when be had reſohucd to plunder him. For my part, 
1 am not ſhy of owning to Dr. Wake my naked thoughts 
on this kead; and he may make <vhat uſe he thinks fit 
*. If then to be a true Lover of England, its 

onarchy and Epiſcopacy ; if to have the utmoſt % 
teem for the Heroic-Qualities and matchleſs Merits of 
our Prince, and to think that no inſtance of Reſpect and 
Duty that ſubjefts can pay him too great, <vhile they 
take care to preſerve their own rights and previleges ; if to 
prefer the true intereſts of the Proteſiant Religion and the 
preſervation of our civil Liberties to all other confidera- 
tions, and for theſe ( among other) ends. to pray hearti- 
ly for the continuance of oun preſent government both in 
Church and State; if theſe be inſtances and marks of 
diſaffettion, then the author of theſe papers muſt own him- 
Self di ſaſtected, and not otherwiſe. His apology for 
the ſeverity. of his ſty le is as follows (49). If un- 
« der a ſenſe of theſe injuries, I have not ſo tem- 
«« pered my pen every where, but that an hard word 
* may now and then have eſcaped me, I need no 
« excuſe for it. Dr. Wake's way of dealing, would, 
] am ſure, have juſtified much rougher returns than 
any I have made him; But whatever of this kind 
« the Reader meets with, he may aſſure himſelf, that 
it ſprang not from any the leaſt mixture of private 
«« prejudice or reſentment ; for I have no quarrel with 


„Dr. Wake, but upon a public account.” Or the 


contrary the good ſervices he did againſt Popery, enclined 
me always to wiſh well to him, and to eſteem him. 
Or had I wiſhed him ill, yet I would never have taken 
this way of expreſſing it ; for Petavius ( has taught 
me long ago, that to write againſt ſome men, is the 
away only to have their penſions doubled. And the ex- 
perience of later times than his has ſhewed, that it is 


Jemper 1Mrniftris poſſible: to Write a man out of reputation into preferment. 
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fign out of intereſt. The u 
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not continue long without a reply; for Dr. White K net, afterwards Biſhop of Peter- 
bprough, under the countenance of Archbiſhop Teniſon (i), undertook a particular reply (i 
to it in his Eccleſiaſtical Synods and Parliamentary Convacations in the Church of England 
hiſtorically ſtated and juſtly vindicated from the 
London 1701 in 8vo, He vindicates Dr. Burnet 


Writers 


Much leſs can I be fuſprfied do have engaged in this de- 
to that is not by * 
pearing in 7 * of councils ; which FF Johannes Ma- 
jor () well obſerved) meet but ſeldom, and have no 
dignities to diſpoje of. Dr. Atterbury immediately after 
a that the author of the Letter to a Member 
Parliament, has in a page or two /aid more for 1 
cauſe, than Dr. Wake has done throughout his mighty 
performance, which is really nothing more than a ſerits 
of long, flat, impertinent accounts, attended with ſuita- 
ble reflettions ; but without one <viſe word ſpoken, or 
true firoke flruck in behalf of his point from the begin- 
ning of the book to the 21 And were it not 
therefore on ſome other accounts befides the mere merit 
of the work, it would have deſerved no anſwer but 
what the Fryar in one of our hiſtories gave in a certain 
conteſt <vith his Prior; & frater Salamon de Ripple ad 
monitiones dicti Prioris reſpondit, fic dicendo (% u- 
feles 1 Trufeles ! Trufeles (. He tells us (54), that 
he had enlarged: the ſecond Edition of his book. in ſeve- 


4at. 


(+) Cap. 18. 


Comment. 15 E- 


vangel. Matth; 
verſus finem, 


(50 An old 


Engliſh word ſot 


Trifles. 


ral reſpects, and in ſome that are very material; and cap. 2064. 
he obſerves (55), that he was not ignorant what me- (54) Pag. 27. 


naces had been given out, nor what meaſures had 
been actually taken towards cruſhing him and that 
work; * but I do not find, /ays he, my reſolutions in 


(55) Pag. 44+ 


the leaſt ſhaken on that account. I have only taken | 


*« occaſion from thence to aſk myſelf a few queſtions, 
* which, I thank God, I have able to anſwer 
* to my own ſatisfaction; and am, I hope, prepared 
for any event, that ſhall befall me.” "In his fourth 
2 he gi ves us ſome general reflection on Dr. 
Wake's way of managing the controverſy, and endea- 
vours to ſet aſide a conſiderable part of his book as 
foreign to the point in debate. Upon this occaſion he in- 
dulges his uſual talent of raillery ; and obſerves, that the 
Doctor had kindly prepared us in his preface to expe di- 
grefſions ; but withal promiſed us in his nice manner, that 
they ſhould be rather not dire to the purpoſe, than al- 
together diſtant from it.. The Doctor muſt forgive me, 
if I tell him, that theſe hiftorical unedifying, accounts 
of his put me in mind of the honeſt confeſſion of William 
Caxton the Chronicler ; the words of "which will become 
Dr. Wake's mouth as well every whit as they did hit; 
and 1 cannot belp thinking that I hear bim in the chje 
of his firſt Chapter thus addreſſing himſelf to his Reader ; 
If I cowde, Jays he, have founde moo ſtoryes, I wolde 
have ſette in it moo; but the ſubſtaunce that I can 
fynde and. know I have ſhortly ſette theim in this 
boke ; prayeinge all theym that ſee this ſymple worke 
of myne to pardon me of my ſimple writinge. And 
indeed I for my ſhould have been very ready /a 
to do, had it been as harmleſs as it i ſimple; and were 
it not likely, as ſimple as it is, to be 6d hereafter 
for a. teſtimony againſt the Church's rights, if it be not 
now oppoſed and diſowned. Theſe extracts will give 
the R an idea of the particular genius and man- 
ner of writing of our author in his polemical trea- 
tiſes. He was attacked the ſame year by Dr. Kennet 
in his Ecclefiaftical Synods. &c. who tells us in his Pre- 
Face, that upon a review of Mr. Atterbury's book, 
compared with ſome collections of his own, and with 
the beſt of his underſtanding, he grew ſenſible, that 
the hiſtorical part of the argument was very falſely 
repreſented, and that the zeal for our Church was in- 
deed. without any knowledge in the conſtitution of 
it, That upon hearing Mr, Atterbury deſigned a more 
correct edition of his State of Convecations, he laboured 
to ſupply him with ſome amendments and additions, 
that he might have uſed or rejected at his own diſcre- 
tion. That he concluded Mr. Atterbury's ſecond Edi- 


tion would render it a more accurate and work; 


ſince he knew the author to be a man of great parts, 
and a ſharp pen, and a wonderful ſagacity in faults 
and imperfectians. But when he came to run over his 
additions to the Preface, to the body of the book, to 
the Appendix, and after all the Addende, to ſupply and 
complete the new edition, he found, that it was not 
only one of the moſk disjeinted pieces, which he ever 

| yet 
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See the Life 
Biſhop Kennet, 
pag. 19 edit. 


1 of Mr. Atterbury. Part J. London 1730, in 
iſhop of Saliſbury, Dr. Wake; and other 
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Writers from the attacks of our Author. Soon: after this came out a pamphlet in 44 


_ ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. Richard Welt, and intitled, The Principles. of Mr. 1 
bury's book conſidered; and his Arguments againſt Dr. Wake and others ſtated and examined 


O]; and another in 4to with the title of Mr. Atterbury's Arguments for the Rights, 
Powers, and Privileges of an Engliſh Convocation conſidered. Dr. Hody, Chaplain to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, publiſhed likewiſe the fame year his Hiſtory of Engliſh 
Councils and Convocations, Sc. in 8vo, and an anonymous Writer appeared on the fame 
fide in a 
Mr. Hill abovementioned defended himſelf from the objections of his Antagoniſts, and 
particularly from thoſe of Dr. Wake, in his Rights, Liberties, and Authorities of the 
Chriſtian Church aſſerted againſt all oppreſſive Dorines and Conſtitutions, &c. London 
1701 in 8v0. The ſame. year alſo appeared Same Remarks upon the Temper of the late 
Writers about the Convocations, particularly. Dr. Wake, Dr. Kennet, and the Author of Mr. 


pamphlet in 8 vo intitled, The Regal! Supremacy in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, Ic. 


Atterbury's Principles, &c. by a Gentleman in the Country [ PP. London 1701, in to. 


yet ſaw, but ſtill the moſt imperfEC. For he obſerved 
with furprize, that he had very ſew corrections 
of his moſt material errors; and thoſe, which he 
dared not repeat, he had corrected in ſuch a clandeſ- 
tine manner, that the very amendment was more de- 
ceit upon the Reader, than the fault itſelf. For tv 
he Lad profeſſed to the crurld, ſays Dr. Kennet, that all 
the alterations of moment were printed together in 
ſeparate ſheets, I found them mot fo. I found very con- 
fiderable alterations, not in a few words only, as he 
would 1 it, but in ſenſe of Hiſtory and Law fo 
notorious, that I could not but bring ſome of them toge- 
ther to confront the author, or at leaſt them ſelves. I 
found alſs, that he was fo far from repenting of the 
Aberty and ' rudeneſs with which he had treated his 
Brethren and his Fathers, that he confirmed his perſonal 
refle tions, and improved them, and pere inſulted 
more and more. Nay, and when he perceived his for- 
mer firifures to be downright ſlanders ; yet there he 
turned them, with ſuch an air of illuſion, that I pro- 
feſi, I never faw fuch artifites in writing. He has 
done ſo in ſeveral inflances by my Lord Biſhop of Sarum, 
by Dr. Wake, by Mr. Archdeacon Nicholſon, by' the 
author of Occaſional Thoughts on a Convocation, &c. 
T perceived farther, that he bad made his whole ſub- 
jet in effet new, under the pretence of enlarging his 
former volume. Dr. Kennet gives ſome i 
this; and then tells us, that when he ſaw theſe and 
many other inſtances of diſingenuity and dangerous 
errors, he thought really it would be a reproach to the 
Engliſh Church and Nation, if ſuch a book were judged 
to be the ſenſe of the Clergy, or of any other ſerious 
men of letters. He afterwards mentions the motives 
of his own writing, the firſt of which was to re- 
prove that deriding and inſulting way of raillery 
„ and wrath, that wounds religion, and does but wea- 
« ken that Church, whoſe Prieſts ſhall ſo attempt to 
«« yindicate her rights and powers.” He concludes 
with aſſuring us, that his view was likewiſe 70 pro- 
mote the peace of our Mother Church, by the King and 
Parliament's conſtant protection of her; and to requeſt 
his Brethren, not to ſet up for independence and ano- 
ther fatal ſeparation ; which none hut our enemies can 
project or aus. My —_ ſays he, are no worſe, 
and therefore I fear no ill treatment for them. As 
to Mr. Atterbury, he and I may reſt content, that 
our ſaperiors will not eſpouſe a cauſe without full 
« ſatisfaftion in it; and much leſs will they bear 
down us little men, or ſhew any indignation at us, 
if we write contrary to their firſt ſenſe of things; 
and therefore I dare not ſubſcribe to his murmurs 
« and complaints, I am mot ignorant, what menaces 
gad been given out, &c.” We have mentioned in the 
Note [LJ a. paſſage from Dr, Kennet concerning the 
reaſons why our author's book was ſo highly applaud- 
ed ; after which Dr. Kennet proceeds to examine the 
performance more particularly, and obſerves, that Mr. 


(56) Eccle}. Sy- Atterbury ſhews himſelf in it an aſſuming awriter (56); 


32, & ſeq- 


0 * pag» 


that he denies himſelf to have written in haſte, when 
the very form and compoſition of his book are the 
ſtrongeſt proof of it ; that he appeals to manuſcripts 
and records, while he is a ſtranger to them ; that he 
is intolerably ſevere in his perſonal reflections, and 
abuſes Dr. Wake, tho' he owns that he has 10 quar- 


. rel with him, but on a publick account; and that he 


is trifling and childiſh in correcting ſmall miſtakes, 
and inſults other perſons for erfors, which are mere- 
4 


his 


Iy his own. He ſhews (57) our Author's miſtake with ( 


regard to the ſtory of Solomon de Ripple quoted above, 
fince Solomon was no Fryar but à regular Canon, nor 
had he any conteſt with his Prior, but with te Prior 


of another houſe in defence of his on Abbot. Nor 


did he cry out Trufeles, but Truthlefs, Truthleſs, Truth- 
leſs ; to deny the Truth of the Prior's allegation of a 
pretended Bull; not a Vie, but of very great im- 
rtance; only not a true and authentic Bull, but all 
and falſhood. In his Appendix he obſerves 

again, that Mr. Atterbury is hir ſecond Edition had al- 
tered- ſeveral paſſages notoriouſly falſe in the former, 
without the leaſt notice in the Addenda, that in theſe 
inſtances he had been miſtaken before. Theſe hints, 
fays he, together with the temper of the Author, as it 
has diſcovered itſelf in the management of this con- 
troverſy gave me reaſon to fuſpet the ſame hind of 
ſecret Retractation in other parts of the Book. And up- 
on the ring the two Editions, 1 2 my ſuſpicion 
very <well grounded ; as the reader alſo will underſtand 


by and by from à number of material alterations" in 


points of Hiſtory and Lato, not one of which he has 
mentioned in the Addenda. LEE 

[01 Soon after this came out a Pamphlet in 4to 
intitled, The Principles of Mr. Atterbury's Book con/i- 
dered, and his arguments againſt Dr. Wake and others 


of flated and examined.) The Author of it tells us, 


that it was Mr. Atterbury's main defign to abuſe and 


miſrepreſent his antagoniſt, to ſtate his arguments un- 


fairly, and anſwer what he never ſaid. He aſſerts, that 
whatever cuſtom there may be for the Clergy's being 
called to Convocation when the Parliament tits, there 
is not the ſame right for their fitting and acting. 
Not one inſtance is brought to prove that the King 
ſince the Reformation was ever denied the power of 
proroguing the Convocation, while the Parliament 
continued fitting, or that when he exerciſed his autho- 
rity in denying them to fit and a&, the legality- of 
it was ever diſputed. He charges Mr. Atterbury 
with a groſs miſtake about the Præmmire in the caſe 
of the Cl in the time of King Henry VIII ; 
and he confronts him with Mr. Smalridge's Animad- 
wverfions on Church Government. He fays, that ſuch 
faults as Mr. Atterbury's were, are (God be thanked) 
to be found in few other Writers; and that he diſ- 
covered none ſuch in any of thoſe Authors, whom 
with all the ſtock of ſpite and ingenuity he was 
maſter of, he ſets himſelf to defame. He charges 
him likewiſe with falſely interpreting the Act of Sub- 
miſſion ; and obſerves, that Mr. Atterbury has this 
very particular way of managing controverſy, that 
he is well aware what authorities oppoſe his notions. 
If they are downright enemies, he denies them to be 

evidence. If by fraud or perverting their plain 
ſenſe, he can reduce them to his opinion, he takes 
that method for impoſing upon his readers credulity. 
And if confidence of being in the right can have any 
influence, his readers are ſure never to want a biaſs. 
He enlarges the petition of the Convocation in 
Edward VI's time to that King for a licence; and 


expreſſes his reſentment that ſuch a- ſtorm ſhould be 


raiſed againſt the Royal Supremacy in the days of 

King William, to whom the nation had been fo 

much obliged. 

Ie] The ſame year were publiſbed Some Remarks 

upon the 'Temper &c.] The Author of this Pamphlet 

complains, that the Writers on the oppoſite fide to Mr. 
Atterbury, 


5 


(4) Page 1 


(58) Pag. 


(59) Pa 
Cab Io 


(+4) Pag. 132. 


(58) Pag. 62. 


(50) Pag. 1. 
Col. 1. 
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This was followed by An occaſional Letter on the Subject of Engliſh Convorations $ by 
the Author of Eccleſiaſtical Synods and Parliamentary Convocations in the Church of 
England, &c. London 1701, in 8yo. In this letter Dr. Kennet obſerves, that he ſhall 
not condeſcend to take notice of . the Remarks upon the Temper, Sc. abovementioned, but 
leave it to the world to judge on which fide the temper lay. He vindicates his reflections 
on Dr. Atterbury, and ſays, that he had not exhauſted his ſubje&, and mentions many 
other errors, which he might have pointed out in the chapters, which he had conſidered. 
The ſame year there was publiſhed a pamphlet in 4to, ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. Ed- 
mund Gibſon, the preſent Biſhop of London, intitled, A Letter to à Friend in the Coun- 
try, concerning the Proceedings of the preſent Convocation ; in which the Author argues 
from inſtances for the Archbiſhop's right to prorogue the Lower Houſe of Convocation 
as well as the Upper, and anſwers the inſtances alledged againſt it. This was ſoon replied 
to by a pamphlet, ſaid to be written by Dr. Atterbury, and intitled, The Power of the 
Lower Houſe of Convocation to adjourn itſelf, vindicated from the Miſrepreſentations of a 
late paper, intitled, A Letter to a Friend in the Country, &c. 4to, 1701. This was fol- 
lowed with a pamphlet, ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. George Hooper, afterwards Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, and intitled, 4A Narrative of the- Proceedings of the Lower Houſe of 
Convotation relating 16 Prorogations and Adjournments, from Monday Feb. 10, 1700 (Eu- 
gliſb Account) to Wedneſday June 25, 1701. Drawn up by the Order of the Houſe. London 
1701 in 4to. The Author reflects with great freedom upon the Letter to a Friend in 
the Country, which he charges with falſe aſſertions, and inconcluſive arguments, as well as 
evarications. Soon - after this appeared a pamphlet written by the ſame hand as the 
Letter to a Friend in the Country, and intitled, The. Right of the Archbiſhop to conti- 
nue or prorogue the whole Convocation, aſſerted in à ſecond Letter,” by way of reply to 
a pamphlet, intitled, The Power of the Lower Houſe, &c. and alſo 4 late book, 
intitled, A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Lower Houſe, &c. with the Publiſher's 
preface, as far as they relate to the point of Continuation. London 1701, in 4to. The 
Author charges thoſe whom. he writes againſt with. being inconſiſtent in their principles ; 
and obſerves (), that it will be more eaſily believed for the future, that the meeting of the 
Clergy is not an equal bleſſing to the Church at all ſeaſons and under all diſpoſitions. A let- 
ter ſoon after was publiſhed to the Author of the Narrative, containing A Vindication of 
the Proceedings of ſome Members of the Lower Houſe with relation to the Archbiſbop's pro- 
Fogation of it, May the 8th 1701, 4to. This was followed by a piece, ſaid to be written 
by Dr. Atterbury, and intitled, 4 Letter to a Cl. n in the Country, concerning the 
choice of Members, and the execution of the Parhament-Writ for the enſuing Convocation, 
4to, dated Nov. the 17th 1701 [J. This was followed by a ſecond Letter upon the ſame 
ſubject, 4to, Decemb. the 10th 1701, in which the Author endeavours to clear and con- 
firm the entry of the Archbiſhop's Parliament-Writ in the Convocation-Acts of both Pro- 
vinces. In anſwer to theſe two Leiters appeared The Caſe of the Præmunientes conſidered, 
4to, 1701 [R]. The Author anſwers the motion about ſtrictly executing the Præmunientes 
clauſe, which was Dr. Atterbury's, out of Dr. Kennet's Reply to him; and in anſwer to 


his 


Atterbury, notwithſtanding their pretences to modera- 
tion, have failed in that point in their writings; 
and particularly Dr. Wake, and Dr. Kennet ; tho' 
he owns, that his defign is not to defend Mr. Atter- 
bury, but only to delire his readers 70 paſs righteous 
judgment every here alike, and afford every Writer 
a due degree of reſentment, according as he is found to 
tranſereſs the rules of temper and moderation (58). 
9D] A Letter to a Clergyman in the country con- 
cerning the choice of Members &c.) The Author re- 
commends a particular care in the election of new 
Members of the Convocation, in conſideration of the 
diſputes on foot between the two Houſes ; and inti- 
mates, that when they are determined to the preju- 
dice of the lower Clergy, there will be an end of the 
rights and liberties of their Houſe, and that they 
will be from that moment an uſeleſs and infignificant 
rt of the conſtitution (59). He obſerves, that the 
te pleas for the authority of Metropolitans had 
not been advanced with any view of perpetuating 
the preſent Church eſtabhſhment ; and that a tempo- 
ral Government founded in liberty, as the Engliſh is, 
can never incorporate kindly with a ſpiritual Society, 
which is ſupported by flavery, but will either reduce 
it to ſome kind of conformity with itſelf, or quick- 
Iy deſtroy it. He intimates, that it had been re- 
ſolved, that the not executing of the clauſe Premuni- 
.entes in the Biſhop's Writ, but ſuppreſſing the ſame, 
2 that the right of the Clergy to meet in their Par- 
iamentary Convocations hath been publickly diſputed 
and denied, and the encouraging books and papers writ- 
ten againſt the rights and authority of Convocations, ts 
« grievance. He inſiſts _ the Clergy's demanding 


the execution of that clauſe, which he obſerves 


would fix their meeting ſo cloſe to thoſe of. the Par- 


liament, that neither the malice of their enemies, 
nor treachery of their falſe friends, would ever be able 
to diſſolve the union. He concludes with this text of 
Scripture ; Be of good courage, and let us the 
men for our people and for the cities of our God ; and 
the Lord do that which ſeemeth him good. 

[R] The caſe of the Præmunientes confidered.] The 
Author obſerves (Co) that thoſe, who the (60) Peg. 1. 
Biſhops, had begun the diſpute, and carried it on with Col. 2. 
a manifeſt violation of charity and good manners; 
for which he appeals to the Letter to a Convocatiun· 
man, and Dr. Atterbury's Rights, Powers, and Privileges 

F an Engliſh Convocation, and to every one of their 

ter Pamphlets ; in which, ſays he (61), there ar (61) Pag. 2. 
fo many inſinuationt, colours and ſtories, as even Martin Col: 1. 
Mar-Prelate did not more effetually affront the Bi/bops 
of the Church of England. He remarks then, that 
they had been inconſiſtent with each other; that 
the Author of tbe Rights, Powers, and Privileges &c. 
came in for a ſecond to the Writer of the Letter to 
a Corvocation-man, and yet recedes from him in one 
of his three principal points, and in many other mat- 
ters of opinion and fact. That this /econd came in 
ſoon. after to relieve himſelf in a new Edition of his 
Rights, Pocuer, Ic. owning his name and titles 3 and 
then he differs. from himſelf more than he had dif- 
fered from his friend. He builds the Hiſtory of our 
Reformation upon another model, and raiſes preten- 
ſions abſalutely new. Then comes The power. of the 
Lower Hauſe to adjourn itſelf, &c. which, tho? juſtly 
ſuppoſed to come from the {ame hand, is clearly an- 
other ſcheme ; for it was all before calculated to re- 

{train the King's Supremacy ; and tis now all to ad- 
vance it beyond the Act of Submiſſion, and above all 
appearance of authority in the Archbiſhop 1 


(62) Pag. 2. 
Col. 2. 


(63) Pag. 18. 
Col. 1. 
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his ſecond Letter S] tells him, that the ſight of that had confirmed him in the opinion, 


that his cauſe was now capable of nothing but hardy countenance, and flight of hand 


and that it would have been given up 


truths, ambiguous reſerves, and the artifices 


appeared againſt the Letter to a Clergyman, &c. intitl 
prattice to enter the Parliament as well as Provincial Writ, in the front of the Aut M ev 


of _— (n). Another paper likewiſe 
» The late pretence of à tonſtant 


Synod, conſidered in a Letter to the Author of that Aſſertion, &c. 4to, December the yd 


1701[T]. This was followed with a Reply to Dr. Atterbury's Second Lelter to n 


Clergy-Man, intitled, The late Pretence, &c. further conſidered and diſproved. in a ſetond 


Letter, Sc. 4to, December the 16th 1701 


[U. 
Dr. Atterbury, intitled, A third Letter to a Clergyman in the Country, Ec. in 


This occaſioned another pamphlet of 


efenee of 


the two former, 4to, January the 8th 1701 [A]; which was replied to in An Anſwver to 4 


Then gelle, continues the Author, the Nar- 


rati ve of the Proceedings of the Lower Houſe, and per- 


fetth contradits the former principles; in denying the 
Lorber Houſe an inherent power of adjourning at di/- 
cretion, and confining them not fo go beyond the Biſhop's 
day; in denying the Members to abſent themſekves with- 
out leave of the Prefident ; in making other conceſſions, 


and laying dum poſitions wholly repugnant to them, 
that had gone before. Which uncertainty in their prin- 


ciples ow clearly enough, that they begun theſe new 
im before they had” fixt either upon the grounds or 
extent 7 EY He l us afterwards, that the 
managers of the cauſe againſt the Biſhops had not 
been ingenuous and fair in their relation of things. They 
have told, fays he (62), matters of fact PILE 
they have charged falſhood on their adverſaries, . 
has turned purely upon their own heads. They have 
over and over repeated ſome ſlanders, wwhen the world 
knew them to be ſuch. They have been fo groſs in thoſe 
<vays of inſincerity, that folemn proof has been made 
of it under the atteſtation of a Publick Notary. And 
"tis ſaid, there will be other conviftions of the like 
kind, | when they pleaſe to call for any further ſatis- 


Faction. 


[S] His ſecond Letter.) He obſerves (63), that 
the Author of the Letter to a Clergyman in the coun- 
try having been ſufficiently told by his friends, that 
he had run into wery foul miſtakes in that firſt Let- 
ter, 8 in ſome ſecond * to bring 2 of 
as well as he could. He tells us then, that he had 
aſſerted in the firſt place à dire# falſood, and points 
out three other egregious miſtakes in his ſecond Let- 
ter ; under the laſt of which he remarks a way of re- 
flecting, that directs us, ſays he, to the Author of both 
Letters ; for none but Dr. A. could have taken fuch a 
liberty. You could not chſe, continues he, your laſt 
Letter, without telling a piece of news, as you call it ; 
that notwithſtanding a late folemn Atteſtation under the 
hand -of a Public Notary concerning the want of a 
certain clauſe in ſeventy Archiepiſcopal Mandates, yet 
in the very Regiſters of the Archbiſhop, to which 
this Atteſtation refers, there is more than one Man- 
date with this very clauſe in it. I muſt tell you, this 
news of yours is falſe and ſcandalous... ... You don't 
believe yourſelf, when you make your friend believe ſo ; 
for you immediately throw it — a proverbial Lyar, 
Fame. Vet Fame fays that ſuch Mandates there are 
in thoſe very Regiſters. 

LT] The late pretence of a conſtant practice to enter 
the Parliament as well as Provincial Writ &c.) The 
Author of the Letter to a Clergyman in the country 
had ſaid, that it was the conſtant practice ever ſince 
the Act of Submiſſion, in the front of the Acts of e- 
very Synod to enter the King's Parliament-Writ with 
the clauſe Premunientes, as well as that to the Arch- 
biſhop for calling the Clergy of his Province. And 
in proof of this he appealed to the original Acts of 
the Convocations of the Province of York, and the 
authentic Extracts of the Province of Canterbury. 
The Writer of the late Pretence &c. proves the con- 
trary by a certificate from York, and by evidence 
from thoſe Extras of Canterbury; and then ſignifies 
his concern at ſo bold a ſtroke to ſerve a turn, be- 
fore the falſity of it could be detected; and at that 
Author's ſo ſhamefully impoſing on his brethren, 
and his profaneneſs in applying a text of Scripture 
in the cloſe of his Letter to the ſupport of what was 
contrary = es and truth, And that Author 
having in this caſe offered in ſo many words, that if he 


* _ third 


deceived his readers herein, he was content to forfeit - 


all his credit with any good man fort ever; this 
animadverter tells him, that he could not 


could avoid in that reſpeRt falling under his own ge. | 


tence. He adds, that he could not' help being i 


in 
pain for the Church, when they, who made moſt 


noiſe about maintaining it, put its defence u 
an iſſue as this. And here, upon Dr. At- 
terbury's declaring, that if he deceived his readers, he 
was contented to . forfeit all his credit with any good 
man for ever, we ſhall tranſcribe a paſlage from 
a Pamphlet, intitled, The preſent State Convo- 
cation in a Letter, giving the full relation of Pro- 
ceedings in ſeveral of the late Seſſions &c. correfting 
the miſtakes and ſlanders of the pretended Faithful Ac- 
counts, Numb. 1, 2. London 1702 in 4to. & AF. 
* ter the Form of Prorogation had been this day, 
February 1 2th, read and in the Upper-Houſe, 
as the C were departing out of the Jeruſalem 
Chamber, Dr. A. toward the door was earneſtly 
« puſhing on ſome Members, and crying, Azvay to 
* the Lower-Houſe, to the Lower-Houſe. The Ch. of 
L. turning back to him, aſked, F he were not a- 
„ ſhamed 70 be ee contention and diwi 
« fon ? Dr. A. anſwered to this effect, That he was 
„ not aſhamed to be for the rights of the Clergy ; that 
there never was an inftance before the laſt year, where 
the Clergy were diſmiſſed by a Prorogation in the Up- 
«« per-Houſe. The Ch. replied, I am afraid, Sir, you 
« are not to be believed ; for I think by your ovm con- 
% feffion you have forfeited your credit with all 

« men for ever (64).” 

[U] The late Pretence &c. further confider'd and 
2 in a ſecond Letter. ] The Author here freel 
tells the Writer of he Letter to a Clergyman in he 
Country, that a complication of falſhoods put 2 
with ſo much management could not be the effe&t of 
ignorance, tho' even that would not be pardoned at 
the end of ſo ſolemn an appeal. But that an in- 
tended deceit (as this has all the a nce of being) 
was of a blacker complexion, and required a ſolemn 
recanting. That explaining would not be ſufficient ; 
and that he had taken ſuch lengths in his aſſertion, 
that if he could up his credit under ſuch a cloud 
of witneſſes, that ſo fully impeach it, he muſt con- 
clude there is not encoura t enough for ſincerity 
in this world. 
brethren would ſet aſide their regard to pu 
cords, rather than queſtion the integrity of one, who 

his concluſion, even when he was forced to take 
notice himſelf that his . premiſes failed. That he 
hoped he himſelf would repent of that, which upon 
the ſtricteſt enquiry appea 
eſt prevarication he ever met with, except his Poſt- 
ſcript ; which refers to a clauſe in the Archiepiſcopal 
Mandate, 44 

[X] 4 third Letter to a Cle in the Country 
Sc.] He complains of his anſwerers, that their chief 
talent and merit lay in darkening diſputes, and 
wearying readers by an endleſs repetition of the ſame 
baffled arguments, without any new turn of art or 
improvement. He obſerves, that the art of \preading 
ſcandal is in our time grown to an high pitch 

rſection; and that ſome of the Order are extreme- 
y improved of late in their {kill this way. That for 
his part he is eaſier under the reproaches of his an- 
tagoniſt, than he ſhould be under his . 
He aſſerts his own innocence 3 and declares that he 


— 


had repreſented facts truly, and that the Author or 
4 : 


Authors, 


(3; 


for loſt with all honeſt men, when it could be no 
longer ſupported with ſincerity and plainneſs, and ohen the laſt reſort was 'to great un- 


But at be oak not * 4 
i 


(64) Pax: 27 


to him to be the great- 


417 


chird Letter to a Clergyman in the Country in defence'of the Entry of the Patliamenl- 


Writ, &c. wherein the great diſingenuity of the Author of it is plainly ſpeum, and the rb. 


neſs and falſhood of his former aſſertion is fully proved upon him, 4to; March the 6th 
110 [7 { in 1702 was publiſhed. Dr. Alterburys Cafe of the Schedule ſtated, wherein an 


account is given of the riſe and defign of that Inſtrument, and of the influence it bath on the 
adjournments of the Lower- Houſe of Convocation; and all the authorities urged in behalf of the 
Archbiſhop's ſole power to prorogue the whole Convocation, are occaſionally examined. By a 
Member of the Liwwer-Houſe of Convocation. London 1702, in 4to. To this was op- 
poſed The Schedule reviewed, or the right of the Archbi to continue or prorogue the 
whole Convocation, cleared from the exceptions of a late Vindication of the Narrative of the 
Lower Houſe ; and of a book, intitled, The Caſe of the Schedule ſtated. London, in 
4to, 1702. This piece is . to be written by Dr. Edmund Gibſon, who com- 
Jlains in it, that the manager of the cauſe of the Lower-Houſe had betrayed ſuch an un- 
{teadineſs in his opinions, and had recourſe ſucceſſively to ſuch a variety of ſhiſts, as 
would tempt one to think, that he firſt reſolved upon his point, and then ſet himſelf to 
find out ways to maintain it; and that the foundations of the defence were ſo often chang- 
ed, that it was a ſign the cauſe had not been well conſidered by the firſt undettaker. 
This was followed with The Parliamentary Original and Kights of the Lower-Houſe of 
Convocation cleared, and the evidences of its ſeparation from the Upper-Houſe produced on e- 
veral beads, particularly in the point of making ſeparate applications (as a diſtint# body of 
men) to other bodies or perſons, in purſuance of an argument for the Power of the Lower- 
Houſe to adjourn itſelf ; in 4to 1702. The year following Dr. Gibſon publiſhed A port 
ſtate of ſome preſent queſtions in Convocation, particularly of the Right to continue or pro- 
rogue ; by way of Commentary upon the Schedule of Continuation. n 1703, in 4to, 
to which Dr. Geo. Hooper replied in his Summary Defence of the Lower- Houſe of Convo- 
cation, particularly concerning Adjournments, in anſwer to a pamphlet, intitled, A ſhort 
State, &c. in 4to 1703. This was anſwered by Dr. Gibſon in his Marks of à defenceleſs 
cauſe in the proceedings and 1 of the Lower-Houſe of Convocation, particularly in 
their third and laſt ſyſtem of principles inuented by the Vindicator of their Narrative, and 
repeated in a pamphlet, intitled, A ſummary defence of the Lower-Houſe ; in 4to, 1703. 
The ſame Author likewiſe publiſhed, The pretended independence of the Lower- Houſe upon 
the Upper, a groundleſs Notion, &c. being a Vindication of Synodus Anglicana, and the 
Schedule Reviewed; together with the integrity of their Author from the cenſures and re- 
flefions of a late pamphlet, intitled, The Parliamentary Original and Rights of the Lower- 
Houſe, - &c. in 4to, 1703. But the moſt conſiderable work againſt Dr. Atterbury was 
Dr. Wake's State of the Church and Clergy of England in their Councils, Synods, Convoca- 


tions, Conventions, and other public Aſſemblies, hiſtorically deduced from the converſion of 


the Saxons to the preſent time; occaſioned by a book intitled, The Rights, Powers 


Authors, whom he was engaged with, had denied it 
upon mere frivolous conjectures and reaſonings. He 
produces a certificate of five Parliament-Writs to the 
Archbi inſerted in the Extracts of five Convoca- 
tions for Cante „and another certifica 2 4 
fition to the aſſertions of his antagoniſts. He ſays, 
that the wiſhes of thoſe who wrote againſt him, to 
find the facts he alledged falſe, were exceeding ſtrong, 
and that they miſtook thoſe wiſhes for arguments. 
That his antagoniſt uſed his words more like an 
executioner than a fair anſwerer, and put what he 
ſaid upon the rack to make it confeſs a meaning, 
which he could not but know in his conſcience it 
was never intended to imply. He gives alſo a fur- 
ther account of the affair of the Archbiſhop's Man- 
date, and charges his antagoniſt with a very groſs 
and wilful ication about it, and calls upon him 
either as publickly to diſprove the charge, or to own 


it. He confeſſes in the cloſe, that his taſk had been 7 


' tedious, but that it was abſolutely neceſſary in order 
to clear his own integrity, and 
thoſe men, who, he ſays, make lies their refuge, and 

[7] An Anfever to a third Letter toa C 
Sc.] The Writer complains that the Author of that 
Letter had confounded him with two other Authors 

in ſeveral of his Reflections (65) ; and obſerves (66), 
that tho he might with more decency reſent the treat- 
ment, which other better Writers had found from him, 
than that abundance of ſcorn, with which, ſays he, 
you honour myſelf ; yet I ſhall make no returns of that 
kind, either upon my own or their account. To be ſure 
not on my own, who have deſerved the uſage I have 
met with, if 1 have done you any injuſtice ; and I ſhall 
think myſelf 

that I offered you none. This, I think, I have done ; 

"but I muſt leave the reader to determine between us, 


Vor, II. 


etect the Artifice of 


ſufficiently revenged, if I have ſhewn, 


and Pri- 
vileges 


wwhen I have d up the cauſe. He then recapitulates 
what he — ind Th antagoniſt's aſſertion, 
that it was the conſtant practice, in the front of 
„ the Acts of Synod, to enter the King's Par- 
„ liament-Writ with the Ging clauſe, as well 
as that to the Archbiſhop for calling the of 
his Province, undoubtedly. to ſhew, that the C 

„then aſſembled in Synod met no lefs in virtue 
of the one than of the other.” And he calls u 

him to try again if five ſuch inſtances as he 

poco ne PPE 25 of from 1614 
to 1625, and two from that of York, with the cir- 
cumſtances that attend them all, will ſupport his aſ- 
ſertion, and juſtly that credit, which he had 
pawn' d with any good and 
continues he, 10 £ 


I 


dentally mentioned, 
contempt as have ſhewn in this Letter, I ſhall think 
— 


to fit flill, as I am ſure ſuch uſage 
2 rr 
your own „ as well as for intere, the Church, 
that your EC — 
your arguments more of ſincerity, plainneſs, and 
ſtrength. Were they no otherwiſe pointed, — 
F 

the Church might receive great advantage 
in it. But as abilities 


mini 


41 1 


og Engliſh . Fol, x7 793 


iſhed, Wi 8 is marne, i proceeding 


20 zur the lower. 
9 
== = Peph 1 a 

OD By" 


Z] Dr. Mai.. ence hf hs Church e Abd e of it, pink this 


of 
En d &c.] He ns his Preface by obſerving, 
W den 15 Si the nature of om and 
fial writing ſo corruprive 01 morality, fo a 
ſome of the noVleſt of a Chriſtian life, 
that he (looks upon the cn to be much the fame 
in that, as it is in other wars, 064 A oct eG. Da 
than an abſolute neceſſity ought to engage a 
| = in either. What * continues 4 he, 1. 
miniſters to pride amd pd malice ani unchari 
bleneſe, to falſeneſs * it and avhat — 
i too often oy te thoſe do not come with a 
large portion of calmng/7 and integrity. ta. #00 manage- 
ment of it, N moſt indecent ger in ſome 
or all ef s, 7 fa wt reed to fy 
fiber few  roterres 9 Lov foal n 
ances of it, to the ſcandal of Religion, as 
2 2 7 Ju 4 — of thoſe, abo — allowed them- 
22 ſuch liberties as bars, Tf ps. ; and it 4-4, to 
d, when they ſoa reflec? mon t 
88 done, they will 45 themſelves the +4 
award of any to condemn. He afterwards pro 
5" concern for the rights, powers, ogy ty og 
of the Biſhops and Clergy, and tells he 
werily perſuaded, that be has done more to afſert and 
1 than Dr. A. after all his loud pretences, 
bas — or, without for ſaling the principles 
«which be has laid down, ded to do. He 
obſerves, that he had begun and finiſhed his Anſwer 
to the Letter to a Convocation-man in about three 
months time ;; that after three years labour and ap- 
an anſwer to it came out under the ſpecious 
title of The Rights, Powers, and Privileges, Oc. 
The diſtance of the time, Says he, the bulk of the 
book itſelf, and the number of its quotations, the 
«« familiar references which it every where made to 
% our manuſcript records, as well as to our printed 


-«« Hiſtorians, nnen {eſt iow 608. han 


% ordinary ex from it, and prompted me to 
„ conclude, that in it I ſhould certainly meet with 
© ſonar 1 dete as much — ge 


4 — 40 do, I wanted 
„ als ito ſmiſh.“ 3 . 1 
9 of it neface io it. 
1 of wrath and uncharitableneſs accompe- 
— fach an aſſurance the then unknown Author”: 
— uch an undertaking, as I bad hardly ever 
met with in the like degneerbefore. 1 perceiued that he 
deſired in the direct newerſe f what I bad profeſſed, 
10 be look'd upon ta hawe dritten with care and de- 
liberation, to have fully Janes into his eons and | 
#o have been no leſs plents 
of all kinds for the perfect \ 
40 not think @ man 2 


ing 


„yet 
F; 5 1 foauld here — — to tae the one, 
and thereby to atone for, if not to juſtify, the other. 
What the reſult of my examination of this 
Book was, the following treatiſe willabundantly ſhew. 


+» I found in it enough to commend the wit, tho“ 


not the Hick of him, \whowrote it. Life and vi- 
% gour, g thoughts. e reſſed in a briſſe turn of 
words, ran thro' the — part of it. One thin 
indeed 1 deſired, —_ even go tog, for ought 
** knew, was not the- leaſt evidence of the artifice 
4 of its Author,) that a general darkneis and obicu- 
« rity Was ſpread over the whole performance ; ſo 
„ that it was not eaſy, even upon a careful reading, ſeat 
«« to determine either what his principles wWete, or by 
„ what arguments or authorities he ſupported thoſe 
«* principles.” He obſerves then that he was reſolv- 


aith 
To which ig prefixed an Lee, 3 the ſeveral ine ſfectual attempts. at her 
ergy a S apa SR 


e PRs, An 


| * or fox" 42 2 my adwver 


1 ie» my 5 


Pality 1 confeder. 


2. We find little after . this, of any 
year 1708, in which Dr. Atzerbury 
540, 105 Convocation, A. D. 1305, . 


Diſputes, and praceeding upon Synodi- 
pamp waer intitled, Partial ity de- 
eedings in the Convocation, c. 


e and 1 e e #n_the ſaid pam- 


Phet, 


6 
ation at the rud:- 
the mere juftice 1 

tlare, that in all my 

— es ny or ſuch groſt miſ: 

rol ge 4 am 1 them by any harder 

of | matters of fab as gel as errors in a 
EIT as I found in this Boat; ſearce 5 
bear a rigorous ſcrutiny, and but a * 

. fe the moſt favourdble tram“ 

it muft needs be, where an Author — 

out of other mens Collections; and appeals to Regi- 

oy and Records, not only without ever ſeeing of them, 

ch ſport hints, "aubich thi” the firft 1 

may e, ave mir rn Oe who 
ing at all of the matter, can bardly be feh- 

r ertinent uſe of 

This is an 72 which Dr 1 confaſs has 

no right to, becauſe etend: to have been himſelf the 
atherer, as well as 1 the materials of his 
ook, But I am «well aſſured. at this was truly the 
his caſe 3 and "tis the moſt favourable apoloxy I know how 


to make for à great many of his errors. Dr, Wake 


he, which neither 4 5 i 


however tells us (66), that“ to pay what is due to (66) Preface, 
« an adverſary, it muſt be allowed, that Dr. A. has pig. 7: 


« done all that a man of forward parts and a hearty 
— could do to defend the cauſe which he had 
«« eſpouſed. He has choſen the moſt plauſib! 
of argumentation ; and he has given them exp 
« advantage, that either a fprightly wit, or a good 
0 aſſurance could afford them. But he wanted one 
« thing 3 he had not truth on his ſide; arid error, 
« tho* it may 8 and by an artificial ma- 
„ nager, ſuch as A. without controverſy is, be 
&< diſguiſed ſo as to deceive ſometimes even a wary 
«« reader, yet it will not bear a ſtrict examination. And 
accordingly I have here ſhewn him, notwithſtanding 
all his other endowments, (in which, if he pleaſes, 
he ſhall have my free conſent to ſtand above me,) 
to have deluded the world with a mere romance ; 
and from the one end of his diſcourſe to the other 
to have delivered a Hiſtory, not of what was x 
„done, but of what it was his intereſt to make it 
„ helieved had been done.” He vindicates himſelf 


afterwards from 2 imputations caſt upon 12 


Dr. Atterbury, * againſt his con- 
ſcience; and that in order to ſet up an unrea/ 
authority in the Prince, he had ef) ſuch natians as 


naturally tend to the overthrow. n 


in Chureb and State. Were I now minded, ſays | 

to recriminate, and ſhru in how many iuſtances 
þ 25 5 4 peſ - Advocate * et Ped natians, 4 
2 r + oof tend to eflruftion not 
ghts and Liberties, but of eur 
tut 10 47 [ ſhould nat need to 
The doctrine of Attendance, which 
he 4s jo ſond of, and builds the greateſt part of his 


Book upon, is itſelf a principle g In recommended 
under the name 612 Right an 974 and equally in- 
jurious to the C on either Al, 10 as it obliges 


them uo n conſtant attendance qubenever the Parliament 


meets, and m dong as it ſhall continue to fit, and de- 
bum of al pr zo * or att al 


neat Council is abt 8 
er. erian notion maintained by 


him, that mere Profoyters 2 by primitive practice 


and inflitutiou an equal ri and voice * 
Biyſheps in the Councils of t 1. —5 may be 


to confound the powers and authorities F bath T7 
leave it to every real friend of our E cclefraflical 
Many ather principles there are 
up. and dun in his Boat,  <vbich I might 
together, were 74 ;ſpoſed to take the like me- 
him, which be bas dane iu prejudice his res- 
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ATT 


pbiet, particularly as to what concerns the proceedings of the Convocation in Feland. London 


1708, in 4to [AA]. Biſhop Burnet. in the ſecond volume of his Hiſtory. of bit oe 


imes (n), and other 


ſevere terms [BB], which we ſhall give the 


as in all other articles as mere Hiſtorians, who endeavour onl 


ſentation of perſons 


Houſe of Convocation, d 


writers take notice of our Author's conduct in theſe dif 


and things, and therefore not accountable for the 
ality of others. However the vigour with which he a 


| $40 v 

reader, who will conſider us in this wo 
y to give a candid. repre: 
ices or parti- 


iſtingui him in ſuch a manner, that he received the thanks of 
that bal For we * in the Hiſtory. of the Convocation, which met Feb, the 


6th 1700, publiſhed in 4to, 1702, that on April the 8th, when Dr. Finch returned 
from the Upper-Houſe to the Lower, with an account that no meſſage would be received 


from them for want of the Prolocutor's 
ſay, that ſince the Upper-Houſe denied this 


preſence,” the Dean of Gloceſter took occaſion to 


correſ with them, it was now time 


for the Houſe to return their thanks to Mr. Atterbury for his learned pains in aſſerting and 
vindicating the rights of Conyocation, Upon which it was warmly. debated, and the 


form of thanks being propoſed to be changed from learned pains in aſſerti 
ing, into his endeavours to aſſert and vindicate, upon a/ diviſion of of bout 


and vindicat- 


, It was car- 


ried as deſigned in the affirmative, And then the Prolocutor ſaid, Mr. Archdeacon of 


Totneſs, I and this Houſe, 
tary phraſe) return you our thanks, 
Univerſity of 


& 


1 8 


AA] Partiality dereded, or a Reply to a late Pam- 
phlet entitled, Some Proceedings, &c.] The Author 
obſerves in his Preface, that he has taken things in 
order as lay both in his antagoniſt's Preface and 
Book, and endeavoured to ſhew that the fas refer- 
red to in both are in many particulars very greatly 
miſrepreſented, and that the things attempted by the 
majority of the Lower-Houſe have not been for peace. 
That the repreſentation which that Writer has — 

ht 


of the two Houſes 
But 3 eve, continues he, that even ſuch will 
fee thro his diſguiſes ; that he has not followed 
truth in the accounts he has given, and that neither he 
nor his friends have laboured_for peace. That the Arch- 
biſhop and Biſhops, 3 of the Lower- 
Houſe acting with them, who are charged as the 
difturbers and hinderers of it, have made real approaches 
towards it, and managed the diſputes that remained 
with @ decent regard to thoſe that oppoſed them. And 
that on the E Gaede pond of the Lower- 
Houſe's claims haue fallen ſhort of that reſpect 
they owed to their fathers —_ in the manner 
of treating this controverſy, and advanced every new 
Convocation in their pretenſions and practices upon them ; 
and to fuppart their pretences have brought in at laſt 
an evidence from Ireland, which has as little relation 
to Right, as it has t to Peace. I am not a- 
ware that I have expreſſed myſelf ſo as to miſlead 
my reader in any particular; and tho I will not for 
all this pretend to ſay there is no one miſtake in 
Sis. 4. ey ces; of Hos. hany gue - 
ing any, yet I do promiſe, if this Writer, or 
for him, does ſbew 8 error, 1 will ad 
retract it; as I defire nothing but that the truth ſhould 
be known. But if this Writer or any of his friends 
ſhould treat this Anſaver with ſcorn and diſdain, with- 
out making any Fang reply to the arguments and fads 
it. contains, as been hy. done, I ſhall not think 
myſelf obliged to take notice of ſo unſincere 
and haughty a Writer. Having remarked likewiſe 
pon what his antagoniſt had ſaid with relation to a 
amphlet intitled, Proceedings in the preſent Convoca- 
which tion (67) relating to the danger of the Church c. which 
the had been voted by the Lower-Houſe to be 4 
ous, partial, falſe, and ſcandalous (68) ; 


T 
25th, 1705. 


) See Some 


enu- 
(6 and obſerved 
roceedings , &c. 


(69), that © he cannot tell whether the world will 


bag. 3. «© be contented with this, and allow that Houſe ſo 
(69) Partialit « aſſembled to be ſuch competent Judges in a caſe, 
3 Cc ” 


* 34. «« that ſo nearly related to them, as to ſubmit to their 
« ſentence, which appears without any evidence to 
<< ſupport it, only e it was pronounced in a 


place that ought to have had greater influence on 
1 | 


(which the Author of the Hiſt 


wrought there been an * 


5 obſerves to be no parliamen- 
this vote a letter was afterwards ſent to the 


Upon t 
Oxiord, be. whereas M. Francs Atterbury, late of Chriſt Church, bad ſo 


{# ) Book 6. 
249: edit. — 
don 1734 


2 


« the minds of thoſe that met in it, than we have 
% hitherto found ; he s thus: 7 all not en- 
ter much into the perſonal reflectiams, which this Writer 
makes on the perſon he ſuppoſes to have been the Author 
4 the fore-mentioned account, and which I * 4 nan 
that makes ſuch profeſſions of regard to truth und peace 
ſhould maar. or, "And the rather 4 
it has put people upon at this Writer alſo, and 
ſaying that the perſon Lest has the leaft reaſon of all 
men to reproach others with Fabulous Hiſtory, had 
given bim here, where no in- 
ing produced, there is no reaſon to 


e 


act᷑ice 

na call the accounts of" thoſe that oppoſed 8 
L er 507% without ever Sewing any parti- 
, wherein they were ſo, as they were told in the 
Preface to the Account of the Convocation in 1702.” 
[BB] Biſhop Burnet . . . and other Writers take no- 
tice of our Author's conduct in this diſpute in very ſe- 
vere terms.) The Biſhop obſerves, t thoſe, who 
then to be called 2 Party, being 
iſappointed of their views preſerment, /et 19 a 


complaint over England of the <vant of Convocations, 


that they were not allowed to fit nor act with à free 
{erty ts confer of the grievances of the Clergy, and of t 

danger the Church auas in. This, ſays he, was a new 
of ſince the Reformation. 


66 t 
5 cellent Preacher, 15 many extraordinary thin 
„ in him; but was both ambitious and virulent 
„ of meaſure; and had a os WOES ting 
6s xes with a aſſurance, ſhewing 
« | ary when halo in them, tho 
«© was done in many inſtances. But he let all theſe 
«« paſs without either confefling his errors, or pre- 
«« tending to juſtify himſelf. He went on ſtill vent- 
« ing new falſhoods in fo barefaced a manner, that 
<< he ſeemed to have outdone the Jeſuits themſelves. 
He thought the Government ſo little ſtrength, 
« or credit, that any claim againſt it would be well 
received. He attacked the ſupremacy of the Crown. 
« with relation to eccleſiaſtical matters, which had 
<« been hitherto maintained by all our Divines with 
zeal. But now the hot Men of the Clerg 

id ſo readily entertain his notions, that in the 
it appeared, that thoſe, who are the moſt 
in the defence of certain points, when theſe feem 
io be for them, can very nimbly change their 
minds upon a change of circumſtances.” And 
here it may not be improper to quote a paſſage from 
a Pamphlet in 4to, incl A Reconciling Letter upon 
the late differences about Convocational Rights and Pro- 
ceedings, as managed by thoſe, who have maintained 
the ies of the lower Clergy ; which paige, if 


oc 
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happily aſſerted the "rights and privileges of an Engliſh Convocation, as to merit the ſolemm 
thanks 2 B B of Fae, paihs upon that ſubject ; it might be hoped that 

«+ © the Univerſity would de not le forward in taking ſome publick notice of ſo great a piers 0 

er vice to the Cburch. And that the moſt proper and eaſonable mark of reſpect to bim wo 

De to'tonfer on bim the degree of Dottor Divinity by diploma, without doing exerciſe," or 

paying fers; which was accordingly done. We find him likewiſe engaged in a warm 

6 with Mr. Nicholſon, then Arehdeacon, and afterwards Biſhop of Carliſle, on 

account of a paſſage in his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library relating to Convocations [CC}. © But 

to view our Author apart from theſe diſputes, in the year 1698 he preached a Sermon of the 

Uſefulneſs f Church Muſick on St. Cecilia's day; and December the 4th the ſame year an- 

other upon the coretebedneſ of living in a — Rate of mind, at the Rolls Chapel, 

of which he was appointed Preacher by Sir John Trevor Maſter of the Rolls. In 1700 

he was e Ae e of Totneſs by Sir Jonathan Trelawny then Biſhop of Exeter, 

) Le Nev, and was inſtalled January the 29th (o) ; and the fame Biſhop ' likewiſe appointed him 
| Eccleſ. An- C non-Reſidentiary of Exeter. In 1701 he preached a Sermon before the Houſe of 
ea. Lindon” Commons on the 29th of May concerning the wiſdom of Providence manifeſted in the Re- 
1716, in fol _ +) f | 1 5 | | | BROM \ tee volution 


the allegations. in it be well-grounded, reflefts very relating to Convecations.] Mr. Nicholſon (71) had de- (71) Hp. L. 
| ko heat the fincerity of Dr. Atterbury as a Writer fined Biſhop Stillingfleet (72) Convocations to be on 4 
in this controverſy. The Author of it having ob- only occaſional aſſemblies of Biſhrps and inftrior 1699. 
ſerved that a certain number of Members in the Lower- Clergy for fuch purpoſes as the King ſhall direct, when (11) pigte 
Houſe of Convocation, who were repreſented by their they meet; which drew upon him the cenſures of 70. — 
friends as wiſe and good men, eſpouſed the Epiſcopal Dr. Atterbury in the Preface (73) to his Rights, Pow- 2 . Page 364, 
cauſe, and all along oppoſed the majority of their ers, and Privileges &c. who tells us in another place 65 5 * 
brethren, proceeds thus: The/e few men, and fome of his Preface (74), that Mr. Nicholſon in a lit- (74) Pag. 4 
others of the like opinion, have abjected hard things tle Book of his had taken —_ him to be Um- 

againſt: the Writers on our fide. They ſay, Dr. Atter- pire in that controverſy. 'y what ſecret motive, 

bury and, Mr. Hill, aubo join in the ſame cauſe or de lays he, he was invited to undertake this office, he 

fence f Convocations, are as wide in their principles as beſt knows. Sure J am, that it was not out of any 

Eaſt and Weſt, never to be reconciled. They. ſay, that peculiar ſtill and ability he had to diſcharge it. Since 

Dr. Atterbury made tw editions of the ſame Book, di- be has gone out of his way to mix in a diſpute that 


rely contrudicting one another in many material points. 
That in both Editions he kept to the one defign of lefſen- 
ing the King's Prerogative in convocational affairs. And 
yet that he is fince engaged in a mere oppoſite argu- 
ment of advancing the Royal Prerogative much b 
the Ae of the Clergys Submiſſion, and much beyond the 
claims of any forme; reign, by making the Synod purely 
ſubſiſt by the King's Writ ; by rendering the Archbiſhop 
an inſtrument = of the King, and wholly minilte- 
rial o him. For they preſume Dr. A. to be the Author 
the three ſheets, intitled, Ihe Power of the Lower. 
ouſe of Convocation to adjourn itſelf &c. awherein 
pretend he has brought the Church to a kind 9g 
abſolute ſubjefion to the State; has releaſed 1 
Proſbyters from all canonical obedience to the Archbiſhop 
and Biſhops; has ſet up for a power in the Lower- 
Houſe, aubich was never before A and cannot 
le now exerciſed without deſtroying the conſtitution of an 
Epiſcopal Church. That be has attempted to prove this 
by reaſons, which they call mere fallacies, and by fads, 
aubich they aſſert to be perfect falſhoods. That he has 
et off he action with ſuch turns and refletions as 
they complain of, to be anger and bitterneſs of ſpirit. 


And eſpecially that he has took occaſion to be unjuſt to. 


Dr. X. in charging him with the want of fancerity 
about omitting a clauſe in the Archiepiſcopal Mandates, 
when yet another, who has replied in The Right of 
the Archbiſhop to continue and prorogue the whole 
Convocation, &c. does guſtify the care and integrity of 
Dr. X. and throws back the charge of fallboud upon him 
that made it; and this under the atteflation of a Pub- 
lic Notary, to make. the fat more apparent, and the 
convittion more undeniable. The Author then men 
tions the inconſiſtences, which he had obſerved between 
three of the principal Tracts in defence of the Lower- 
Houſe of Convocation, the two former of which were ei- 
ther known or ſuppoſed to have been written by Dr. 


an Engliſh Convocation, 2d Edit. The Power of 
Lower- Houſe to adjourn [itſelf ; and The Narrative 
the Proceedings of the Lower-Houſe of Convocation, with 
Notes in the margin, and the Preface of the Publiſher. 
I mult confeſs, ſays he, upon collating of them, I 
do find ſome matters of opinion and ſome of fa# 
% ſo variouſly ſtated, that I muft the benefit of 
your judgment how to extricate myſelf out of ſome 
© doubts and difficulties ; which to reject, and which 
«© to believe.” | 

[CC] Engaged in a conteſt with My. Nicholſon, on ac- 
count of @ paſſage in his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library 


Atterbury, viz. The Rights, Powers, and Privileges 4 | 
4 
of 


gend upon, 


did not belong to him, he muſt excuſe me, if I have 
not gone out of mine, to avaid ſeeing his miſtakes; 
which I have taken notice of no otherwiſe than as the 
courſe 4 my refletions and the particular matter I was 

d me to obſerve them. And even at this rate 
the crop was plentiful, In the Book itſelf he treats 
Mr. Nicholſon with great ſeverity ; and particularly 


where ſays (75) ; Whether all this evidence put toge- (7 5) Pag 466, 


ther may be allowed to outweigh our Librarian's new 
4. muſi be left to the reader. If it does, it will 

apt to raiſe in him no very advantageous opinion, 
either of Mr. Nicholſon's Hill in theſe particular mat- 
ters, or of his modeſty in any. He tells us afterwards 


(76), that the only thing that can keep Dr. W. in coun- (76) Pag. 476, 
tenance, is that a certain Brather- Author of his, a Member 477. 


of Convocation, knows as little of obeſe things as he 
does. © I remember, continues he, his (Mr. M. 
* chalſon's) words of Bale, (ſuch another raſh and rude 


« Writer ). who has misjudged of a certain piece; 


* The character might be true, for any thing perhaps 
© that he knew; 25 "Its that riter's avay to give 


* accounts of men and their Iabours at_random || : | H. Lit. 
% Words, which had Mr. Nicholſon carried in his vol. 1. p. 777 


* eye throughout the courſe of his work, it would 
* have been much ſhorter, and much better than it 
* is at preſent. The three parts of his FHiftorical 
Library would have ſhrunk into the compaſs of 
one, had he confined himſelf to ſay nothing of 
« Books, but what he Leto of them. And this I 
« aſſure him is a character not given at random.” 


But Dr. Kennet in a pailage quoted“ above from his * See note [y. 
Sy 


Preface to his Eccleſiaſtical Synods has aſſerted, that 
our Author had dealt very unfairly with Mr. Nichol- 


ſon, as well as with ſeveral other eminent Writers. 


And. Mr. Nicholſon himſelf publiſhed 4 Letter to Dr. 
White Kennet in 2 3 the Hiſtorical Library againſt 
Mr. Francis Atterbury's Obje#ions ; 1702, in 4to. He 
vindicated himſelf likewiſe in the Preface to his Scot- 


tiſb Hiſtorical Library (77), in the concluſion of which (77) 
Preface (78) he obſerves, that the man who ſhould don 1702, is 
dare to. publiſh ſuch a new and fa'ſe expoſition of 8o. 

a Statute-Law, as Mr. Atterbury has ventured to give (78) Fes 


us of the z5th of Henry VIII, would immediately be 
adjudged guilty of leaſeing-making ; and I need not, ſays 
he, inform ſo knowing a perſon, as he pretends to be, 
what would follow upon ſuch a ſentence, The Laws 
of England are perhaps a little better humoured ; but 
neither will they long endure ſuch a laad of Feſt and 
Poetry as this Explainer ſeems to be bringing ujon 
them, ] | | 


(+) See an / 
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volution of Government, in which he gives a noble deſcription of the conſtitution of Eng- 


land, and King William's character [DD]. 


The fame year he was engaged with Dr. 


ane Dean of Gloceſter, Dr. Aldrich Dean of Chriſt-Church, Dr. Sherlock Dean of St. 
2 Dr. Cave, Dr. Alſton, Dr. Lancaſter, and Mr. Duke, in reviſing an edition of 
the Greek Teſtament in folio, with Greek Scholia upon the whole, collected from the 
Fathers, &c. by Mr. Archdeacon Gregory, which was deſigned to be publiſhed at Ox- 
iner en Ad- ford (o). Queen Anne upon her acceſſion to the throne appointed him her Chaplain, In 


de the year 1703 May the goth he preached a Sermon upon the terrors of Conſcience before the 


rd Mayor at St. Paul's, which is a ſtrong repreſentation of the horrors attending guilt 
we 94 [EE]. In 1704 March the 8th, he preached before the Houſe of Commons on the duty (5 Le Neve, 
ene 4 þ f of publick interceſſion and thankſgiving for Princes, and gave a beautiful Panegyric upon 3% bes. 


— ot, K the Queen [ FF]. In Auguſt or 
leo. 
[DD] I which he gives an admirable deſcription of 
the Conſtitution of England, and King William's Cha- 
* racter.] He tells us (79), that we of this Iſland en- 
255 3 joy a conſtitution, witſy moulded out of all the dif- 
Londen 1723. ferent forms and kinds of Civil Government, into 


- 


(So) Ibid, Page 
267, 


Si) Sermons by 
Dr. Fr. Atter- 
bury, publiſhed 


from the Origi- 


nals by Thomas 
Mare, D. D. 
vol. 2. p. 116, 
117, edit, Lon- 
don 1734. 


(32) Pag. 120, 
124, 


ſach an excellent and ha frame, as contains in it 
all the advantages of tho ral forms, without ſhar- 
ing deeply in any of their great inconveniences. 4 
conflitution, ſays he, nicely poi xed between the extremes 
of tos much liberty and tos much power, the ſeveral 
parts of it having à proper check upon each other by 
the means + which they are all reſtrained or ſoon re- 
duced within their due bounds ; and yet the peculiar 
powers, with which each is ſeparately inveſted, are ſure 
akways in dangerous con junctures to give way to the com- 
mon good of the whole. A conſtitution, where the Prince 
is chathed with a prerogative that enables him to do 
all the good he hath a mind to, and wants no degree 
of authority, but what a good Prince would not and an 
ill one ought not to have. Where he governs tho not 
abſolutely, yet glorinuſſy, becauſe he governs men and not 


flaves; and is obeyed by them gu hy becauſe they 
1 


know, that in obeying him they obey thoſe laws only, 
ewhich they themſekves had a ſhare in contriving. A 
conſtitution, where the external Government of the Church 
is fo cloſely interwoven with that of the State, and 
fo exatly adapted to it in all its parts, as that it can 
flouriſh only, when that flouriſhes, and muſt, as it hath 
always hitherto done, decline, die, and revive with it. 
In a word, where the intereſt of Prince and Subject, 
Prieft and People are perpetually the ſame 3 and the on- 
ly fatal miſtake, that ever happens in our politics, is, 
when they are thought to be divided. He afterwards 
proceeds to the character of King William in this 
manner: To the influence. of this day (that of the Re- 
ſtoration) it is owing, that wwe have now at the head 
of our troeps and our councils a Prince, who hath hap- 
pily joined together the extremes of martial and political 
wirtues, and knows as bell how to govern a free peo- 
ple by their own laws and cuſtoms, as to command le- 
gions ; who, whether in the cabinet, or in the field, 
is equally in his ſphere; and is akvays indifferent 
either to war or. peace, any further than the one or 
the other ſhall conduce to the good of his people and the 
general intereſt of mankind (80). 

[EE] 4 ftrong repreſentation of the horrors attending 
guilt.) He has given us in that Sermon a character 
of Mr. Hobbs, with an idea of the perpetual fears 
and apprehenſions, which he was ſubject to, and 
which our Author accounts for from the conſciouſneſs 
of his attempts to deſtroy the very firſt principles of 
all Religion, notwithſtanding his own inward con- 
viction of it. And he illuſtrates his ſubje& by Tibe- 
rius's Letter to the Senate from his infamous retreat- 
ment at Capreæ, with Tacitus's Reflections upon that 
Letter. Believe it, ſays Dr. Atterbury (81), the tales 
of ghoſts and ſpectres were not (as is commonly ſaid ) 
the mere inventions of deſigning men to keep weak minds 
in awe ; nor the tons only of a religious fear, 
degenerated into melancholy and ſuperſtition ; but wicked 
men, haunted with a ſenſe of their own guilt. ( as the 
cruel Tetrarch here in the text with the Baptiſts mur- 
ther) were uſed to affright themſelves with ſuch phan- 
toms as theſe, and often miſtook ſtrong and terrible ima- 
ginations for real apparitions. He afterwards obſerves 
(82), that “ the diſorders and reprehenſions of con/ci- 
s ence are not a continued but an intermitting diſeaſe, re- 
turning upon the mind by fits, and at particular 
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September following he was preſented to the Deanery 2) Willis's 
of Carliſle (p) [GG], and inſtalled October the ſecond (q). His funeral Sermon 


Survey of the 
Cathedrals, val. 


ON 1. pag 394+ 


* ſeaſons only; in the intervals of which the patient 
«© ſhall have ſeeming health and real eaſe. The e- 
<«« ruptions of burning mountains are not perpetual, 
* nor doth the ſmoak itſelf aſcend always from the 
„tops of them; but tho” the ſeeds of fire lodged in 
«© the caverns may be ſtifled and ſuppreſſed for a 
time, yet anon they gather ſtrength, and break 
* out again with a rage great in proportion to its diſ- 
« continuance. Tis by accidents and occaſions chiefly 
that the power of this principle is called forth into 
*« act; by a ſudden ill turn of fortune, or a fit of 
« ſickneſs, or our obſervation of ſome remarkable in- 
« ſtance of divine vengeance, which hath overtaken 
« men in _ caſes.” f : pF 

[FF] A beautiful Paneg yric the Queen. 
Queen, lays he (83), who — 2 
fathers, to which ſhe is entitled by 
was placed on her Royal Head, not only with the free 
conſent, but with the univerſal joy and acclamations F4 
her ſubjefts. Who rules a <villing people, not by t 
terrors of rods and axes, but with the indulgent ten- 
derneſs of a common parent. Who defires rather to be 
beloved than ftared by them, and takes the trueſt way 
toward ſecuring their utmoſt love, by ſhewing in every 
„ep of her gracious conduct, that ſhe entirely Ioves 
them. Who hath mo intereſt, can have no intereſt je- 
parate from theirs ;” and upon whom malice itſelf could 
never faſten a ſuſpicion of her purſuing any meaſures, 
which aimed rather at her own glory or advantage, 
than the common good of England. The Law is as much à 
rule to her, as to the leaſt of thoſe who obey her; the 
fixt meaſure, not only of her governing power, but even 
of her will to govern ; and ſhe makes no other uſe of 
that power, with which the Laws have invefled her, 
than to give life and force to them. The bleſſings of 
her mild and merciful Government deſcend from the 
Throne upon her people, as the ſmall rain cometh 11 
into a fleece of wool, without vehemence or miſe, like 
the drops of rain, that water the earth gently and in- 
ſenſibly. She draws up the free offerings of our Irve 
and duty only to return them back again in fhrwers of 
Royal Bounty ; which make glad the land, and produce 
a mighty increaſe. He tells us afterwards, that ** ſhe 
** deſerved the Throne, as well by her virtue as by 
< her birth; who in that publick and exalted ſtation 
<« preſerves all the innocence and ſanctity of a private 
« life ; who is ſuperior to all the temptations, which 
a great power ſuggeſts, and which nothing but as 
* E goodneſs ever overcomes; and to whom there- 
** fore her ſubjects ſeem to be almoſt as much oblig- 
ed for the ſhining pattern of unaffected piety which 
* the ſets them, as for all the other bleſſings of her 
„ proſperous reign.” 

[GG] Preſented to the Deanery of Carliſle.) Upon 
this occaſion. we are obliged by the impartiality, 
which is neceſſary to ſuch a work as ours, to take 
notice of a very extraordinary piece of conduct in 
our Divine, mentioned in a little piece, intitled, 4 
Letter from the South by way of” Anſtuer to a Letter 


from a Northern Divine, &. Upon the nomination 
of Dr. Grahme from the Deanery of Carliſle to that 


of Bath and Wells, Dr. Atterbury was appointed to 
ſucceed him ; who took out the inſtruments for his 
inſtallation before his predeceſſor had reſigned. 


Dr. Nicholſon Biſhop of that See told him therefore, 


when he came to wait upon him, that he could not 
admit him for Dean without a formal Reſignation from 
Dr. Grahme; ſo that Dr. Atterbury was detained a 


whole 
gh Q | 


* (83) Sermons, 


blood, and <vhich vol. 1. Serm. 8. 
Pag · 2995 300, 


&c. edit · 1723. 


(85) Pag. 111, 


ATT 


on Mr. Thomas Bennet the bookſeller engaged him in a diſpute with Mr. Hoadly the 


ent Biſhop of Saliſbury, concerning the 


advantages 
t life. Dr. Atterbury had inferred from this paſſage of St. Paul, 1 


of virtue with rd to the pre- 


r. XV. 19. If 


1 


in this life only we have bope in Chriſt, we are of all men moſt miſerable, that if there were 
wn -bþ ba "his, * be more miſerable chan beaſts, and that the beſt of men 


would often be moſt miſerable, ſince their principles 


do not give them leave to taſte {6 


of the pleaſures of life, as other men's do, and expoſe them more to the troubles 
. K it. Mr. Hoadly examined theſe concluſions in a Letter to Dr. Francis 


Atterbury, concerning Virtue and Vice [H H]. 


ſwered by Dr. Atterbury in the Preface to 


publiſhed in the year 1706. This was an- 


is volume of Sermons, in which he endea- 


vours to ſupport his opinion, and by a long induction of great authorities to ſhew the 


world, that the general current of Divines, 


whole month at Carliſle unadmitted and lightly re- 
rded, till the Reſignation inſiſted upon was produced. 
his Reſignation however upon examination was 
found to have a flaw in it; which upon his return 
he endeavoured to rectiſy in a very unuſual manner. 
He ſaw that the date of it was almoſt a month ſub- 
t to that of his Collation, which rendered the 
latter null and invalid ; and therefore took the follow- 
ing method to amend it. On the toth of January 
1704-5 by the intereſt of Mr. S—d he met his pre- 
deceſſor and deſired him to antedate his Reſignation ; 
and inſtead of the 5th of Auguſt to date it on the 
8th of July, that fo it might be reconciled to his Let- 
ters-Patents of Collation. 'The Dean of Wells required a 
day's time to conſider of the affair, and conſulted an able 
Civilian and other friends, who told him, that as Dr. 
Atterbury's Letters-Patents were regiſtered, and his 
own Reſignation inrolled in Chancery, to offer at any 
alteration of them, when they ſtood upon record, would 
be a very ill and ſcandalous, as well as dangerous 
practice. The Dean of Wells therefore ſent the next 
morning a Letter to Dr. Atterbury, and excuſed him- 
ſelf from meeting on that occaſion that day, becauſe 
he could not poſſibly comply with his requeſt of altering 
the date of his Reſignation. When the Doctor ſaw 
that this deſign failed, another ſtep was taken; for 
a friend of his on the Saturday following made a 
motion to a conſiderable Officer in the Chancery, that 
the date of the Reſignation might be altered in the 
Roll itſelf. But this propoſal was likewiſe rejected; 
and fo the publick inſtruments continued irregular. 
[HH] Mr. Hoadly examined theſe concluſions in a 
Letter . . . concerning Virtue and Vice.) He endeavours 
to ſhew, that Dr. Atterbury has extremely miſtaken 
the ſenſe of his text, and advanced ſeveral poſiti- 
ons of dangerous conſequence to — He ob- 


(34) Mr. Hoad- ſerves (84), that the Apoſtle ſpoke only with reſpect 
Tratts, pag. 106. 


to the ſevere ſufferings, to which the profeſſion of Chri- 
ſtianity then expoſed its profeſſors. ©** The Apoſtle, 
« ſays he to Dr. Atterbury (8 5), ſpeaks of Chriſtians 
«« profeſling faith in Chriſt ; you ſpeak of 
«« practiſing the moral precepts of Religion. The 
« Apoſtle ſpeaks of the condition of ſuch Chriſtians 
Cin a ſtate of the moſt bitter perſecution ; you ſpeak 
« of the condition of virtuous in the ordinary 
* courſe of God's Providence. The Apoſtle deſigns 
„nothing by his aſſertion and ey but to 
*© ſhame thoſe i nt unwary profeſſors of Chriſtia- 
„ nity out of the denial of a general Reſurrection; 
** you on the contrary draw from your ſuppoſition and 
** aflertions an abſolute argument for the Certainty of 
a fature State. So that upon the review it ſeems 
evident, that you have miſtaken the aſſertion it- 
«« ſelf, which the Apoſtle layeth down in the text, 
the perſons concerning whom he intends it, the 
times, to which he manifeſtly limits it, and the con- 
cluſion which he deſigned ſhould be drawn from 
<< it.” He then examines the following aſſertion of 
our Author: Were there no life after this. 
the beſt of men would be often the moſt miſerable ; 
I mean, as far as happineſs or miſery are to be 
*© meaſured from pleaſing or painful ſenſations. And ſup- 
«© poling the preſent to be the only life we are to lead, 
I ſee not but that this might be eſteemed the true 
«© meaſure of them.” Mr. Hoadly tells us, that 
theſe words expreſly aſſert, that ſuppoſing there were 
2 ons _ the gong des virtue would not be 
the happineſs of man, but t rſuit of bodil 

ſures, which the beaſts are — of 2 


that the beſt of the Heathen Philoſophers would have 
I 


eſpecially thoſe of our own country, agreed 
| with 


deteſted ſuch an opinion, nay and even the worſt too, 
fince Epicurus was far from | ſpeaking in that man- 
ner concerning virtue, tho? he abſolutely denied a fu- 
ture State and a Providence. Whereas Dr. Atterbury 
had maintained that poſition, without once ſuppoſing 
ſuch a ſtate of perſecution, as the Apoſtle pointed at. 
Mr. Hoadly obſerves, that it is very ſtrange; that 
he ſhould take ſuch a notion for granted without at- 
1 any proof of it, tho' it was the main point 
in the diſpute. That in making the compariſon firſt 
between men and beaſts, and 3 between the beſt 
and worſt of men, he ſhould not once mention any 
ſingle inſtance of the excellence of the former above 
the latter. One would have thought, ſays he, that 
even ſuppoſing nv» flate after this, it avere ſome ad- 
vantage to be made c knowing God; of imi- 


tating him ; of ſeeing him in his aur ; of ſtudying 


and finding ont truth. One would have thought, that 
the pleaſures of friendſhip and honeſt ſociety 3 of inter- 
changing mutual good offices ; of contributing to the eaſe 
and happineſs of our fell - creatures; and of the prac- 
tice of many wirtues, which are happineſi itſelf, might 
have been worth the mentioning ; not to 257 might have 
been accounted by you far beyond the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
even in this fate. It is again wonderful, that you 
«© ſhould not think it worth your while to mention 
* any ſingle diſadvantage either of beaſts in their 
being made wholly uncapable of theſe God-like ſa- 
*« tisfactions 3 or of wicked men in the proſecution 
Hof their luſts and paſſions.” What? Is it of no ac- 
count, that wicked men follow their inclinations, even 
upon your own ſuppoſition, in contradittion to their rea- 
Jon ? Or is this an happier flate than to follew reaſon, 
and imitate God, in contradictim to inclination ? Doth 
not the latter neceſſarily leave the man in a more ha 

fate than the former Or are thoſe laſhes of conſci- 
ence, under which you fuppoſe the wicked, of no manner 
of conſideration ? [; it of no account, that the intem- 
perate purſuit of the pleaſures the wicked chooſe, deſtroys 
even their own deſign, and leads them into a thouſand 


perſons /ickneſſes, difturbances, perplexities, deaths ; which the 


virtuous keep off by their temperance, and chaſtity, and 
command over their appetites ? Ir it of. no account, that 
envy, malice, revenge, inſatiable defire of riches or ho- 
nours, are preſent unhappineſs in themſelves ; and that 
the virtues contrary to them are inward peace and har- 
mony and quiet Is it of no account, that many wices 
impair the health, deſtroy the wigour of the mind, haſten 
death, ruin eftates, diſturb families, render men the ſcorn 
and contempt of the good part of the world ? And are not 
theſe certain inconveniences and unhappineſſes in this preſent 


eftate, and ſuch as were fit to be mentioned? I it of 


no account, that wicked men are as liable to ſickneſs 
and affiittions, as the good ; and want thoſe ſupports in 
them, which the good and upright, upon your own ſup- 
poſition, enjoy ] Nay that their very fucceſſes in this 
aworld are frequently the occaſions and inſtruments even 
of their ; 4,05 ruin and unhappineſs * And why, I pray, 
ſhould all this be overlooked for the ſake of thoſe brut- 
iſh pleaſures, in which they indulge them ſelves even be- 
yond the example of beaſts Mr. Hoadly urges ſeve- 
ral other objections againſt our Author's doctrine, with 


the ill tendency of it. Your poſitions, ſays he (86), de- (36) Pag- 117 
prive the cauſe virtue of” a Very good and proper 118. 


argument to recommend it to the trial of any perſons, 
aubo are ftrangers to it, viz. that it will contribute even 
to their preſent bappine/ much more than vice; that it 
will more confult the eaſe of their minds, the health 
of their bodies, the preſervation and increaſe of their 
eſtates, the eſtabliſhment of their good name; all which 


doctrinc, 


($7) Page 1 


2. Sermons, 
2. edit · Lor 
1726. 


(88) Idid. 
14+ 


87) Pag- 1 and 


2. Sermons, vol. 


2. edit. London 


1726. 


88) Ibid. pag. 
8 
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with him in the point conteſted. This vindication of himſelf was written in fo ſevere and x 


fatyrical a manner [II], that Mr. 


Hoadly 
anſwer to the Doctor's Preface [ XK]; . 


liſhed in 1708 A ſecond Letter to him in 
to his Collection of 


Tracts printed in 1715, that theſe t-ꝗ Letters againſt Dr. Atterbury were deſigned to vin- 
dicate and eſtabliſh the tendency of virtue and morality to the preſent happineſs of 


ſuch a creature as man is, which he eſteems a 


int of the utmoſt importance to the Goſpel 


irfelf In 1707 April the gth he preached a Faſt-Sermon before the Lotd 1 5 at St. 
His 


Paul's. 


ligations to Sir Jonathan Trelawney, now promoted to the Biſhoprick of 


Wincheſter, induced him to dedicate to that Prelatethe firſt volume of his Sermons [ LL]. His | | 


Latin Sermon to the Clergy of London at Sion-College, 


17th 1709, with a paſſage in a 
home wich Mr. Hoadly about Paſſive 
are in their ſeveral degrees preſent happineſs. Your 


dofrine robs even Chriſtianity itſelf of an argument, 
viz. that the moral — it * — are in 
themſelves infinitely pre, to the vices contrary to 
— and 2 more — to the preſent hnppineſs 
of man, as well as to his fem to contra- 
dif ſeveral texts of Scripture, which declare at lraſf 
thus much, that in the ordinary conr/ſe of God's Pro- 
widence, the virtuous man doth more traly enj i 
neſs even in this life than the wicked. And it gives 
a wide encouragement to men, «who have ub faith, or a we. 
ry weak one, concerning future rewards, to difturb human 
fociety by their inordinate pur ſuit of the beſtial pleaſures. 
[17] This vindication of himſelf was written in fo 
and ſatyrical a manner, &c.) He tells us in that 
Preface (87), that he might well have ſpared himſelf 
the trouble of reviewing and 9 what appear- 
ed not to him to have been blamed by any «w/e or 
4 men. © For whether, /ays he, the Writer of the 
« Letter be ſuch, till I know who he is, I may 
« have leave to doubt. All he ſays of himſelf is, 
« that he is an obſcure perſon 3 one, I ſuppoſe, he 
«© means, that is in the dark ; and thinks it propet 
<< to continue ſo, that he may take advantage from 
„ thence to attack the — of others without 
* hazarding his own. There may be ſomewhat of 
<< wiſdom perhaps, but ſure there is little of goodneſs 
or fairneſs in this conduct. Several ſuch ob/cure per ſons 
as theſe we have had of late, who have inſulted 
men of great abilities and worth, and taken plea- 
« ſure to pelt them from their coverts with little 
«© objeftions. The ill ſucceſs of their attempts hath 
«« juſt; their prudence in concealing themfelves.” 
He concludes his anſwer to the Letter with theſe 
words (88) : „Theſe are ſuch manifeſt indications of 
«© infencerity and malice, as all his grave pretences of 
% concern for the cauſe of wirtue will not cover or 
e elude. If after all he pleads ignorance for his ex- 


„ cuſe; fince I have ſhewn him his foul miſtalees - 


and injurious miſrepreſentations, it will become 
him publickly to own and retract them; and I 
„ now call upon him in my turn to do it. If he 
«« doth not, they will be heavy upon him in another 
«© world, to whomſoever he may have recommended 
* himſelf in this by the means of them.” 

[XA ſecond Letter to him in anſwer to the Doc- 
tor Preface.) Mr. Hoadly obſerves with regard to 
the ſuſpicions which Dr. Atterbury would have raiſed 
concerning his being a Chriſtian, that if his own 
profeſſions can do any thing towards the removal of 
thoſe ſuſpicions, which the Doctor would willingly ap- 
* to entertain himſelf, and laboured to infuſe into 

$ 


readers, that he might be aſſured that he is H 


one who firmly believes the trath of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and that plain revelation in it of a future 
ſtate, in which men ſhall be rewarded, and the 
wicked puniſhed. © But I cannot, ſays he, think it 
of mach importance to any argument, whether the 
World knew the Writer or not, unleſs it be, as it 
<« often proves, to lay prejudices in the way of the read- 
<< ers, who, I think, can better judge of the force'of any 
<© reaſoning, when it is removed as much as poſſible 
from every thing perſonal. - If precedents can be 
<< of any force to prove that namele/s Writers may 
be wholly free from all evil deſigns, I could appeal 
<< to your own example, who began that controverſy, 
in which you have fince gained ſo great a reputa- 
tion with a book deſtitute of the name of its Au- 
* thor. You were at that time in the dark. But 


( publiſhed by him in 1708, engaged him in a 
Obedience [MM]. In 1710 he was ſuppoſed to 


Rom. xiii. 1. preached May the 


Ve 


« would have thought it kind or juſt and reaſon- 
able, if it had then been inferred, that you 70k 
* advantage from thence to attack the reputation of 
« others without hazarding your own ; that there was 
little of goodneſs or fuirneſi in that conduct; that 
« nameleſs Authors have no right to be conſidered, & c. ?" 
«« As for the uncharitable uſage, /ays he in another 


% paſſage, I have met with you without the 
* leaſt „ unleſs for of a different ' opini- 
* on; and repreſenting this di to you ſeriouſly 


* and PR TR not to lay it to your 
charge. My civility you have returned, by ſup» | 
poſing the worſt that can be ſuppoſed of me; by 
« cha me not with involuntary miſtakes, but 
« wicked and impious deſigns. The cauſe I main- 
* tain is the cauſe of Infidelity, Deift, Egyptian, 
% raſh, infincere, malicious, baſe, diſhoneſt, ignorant, 
and the like, are the Chriſtian compliments, which, 
wich an happy variety of expreſſion, you paſs up- 
* oft one, who atted a very different part towards 
„ you ; and who now forgives you, well knowing, 
„ that all the provocations you” can cannot 
«« juſtify what they well deſerve, the return of the 
like from a Chriſtian. | 2 

[L L] To whom. . he dedicated the firſt volume of 
his Sermons.) This dedication is greatly admired. for 
the exquiſite addreſs and elegance of it. He deſires 
the Biſhop to of that publick teſtimony of 
gratitude from a man, who flands, ſays he, indebted 
to your Lordſbip for favours, great in theniſekves, 
but made much greater by your generous manner of con- 
ferring them. For they were not the effect of impo: - 
tunity, on the juſt rewards of domeſtick ſervice ; they 

not from or acquaintance, being be- 
on one, who was (at the 2 little known to 

your Lordſhip otherwiſe than by his honeſt endeavours to 
retrieve thoſe ſynodical rights of the Clergy, whereof 
you, my Lord, have been all along, to your great ho- 
nour, the avowed. patron and defender. 

[ NN) Engaged him in a new diſpute with M.. 
Hoadly about Paſſive Obedience. } Our Author in a 
Pamphlet of his abovementioned, intitled Some Proceed- 
ings in Convocation, A. D. 1705, faithfully repreſented, 
25 in which, Mr. Hoadly * 383 (90) See his 
careful to impreſs every character peculiar to himſelf, has Large Anſwer to 
the following paſlage p. 25. Even the modeſt and moderate Pr. Fr. Atte. 


My. Haady . . . ventured to treat the body of the 5" 4 hd 
eftabliſhed Clergy with language more diſdainful and re. pag. 4. edit. Lon- 


viling, than it would have become him to have uſed don 1710. 
towards his Preſbyterian antagoniff upon any provoca- 
tion, charging them with rebellion in the Church, whilſt 
be — is preaching it up in the State. Mr. 

oadly therefore induced to examine i 


was ; very parti- 
cularly Dr. Atterbury's Sermon at Sion-College, which, 
ſays he to the Doctor (91), I take for the utmoſt firetch 
of your judgment and wit united, in order to prove (91) Ibid. pag, 
your charge, and compaſs your ends againſt one, who 12+ 
| | a charge, nor de- 
ſerved ſo much of your zeal. At the cloſe of his Exa- 
ives a Review of Dr. Atterbury's Ma- 
his cauſe 3 and obſerves, that it is very 
ſhould uſe ſo much art in his Ser- 
in poſitive words his own 
judgment concerning the main queſtion in the whole 
debate ; that, whilſt he is raiſing Trophies upon the 
—— of another, he ſhould run hi into 
uch a multitude of incondiſtencies ; and that he ſhould 
be fo ſevere upon another, and repreſent him as /ound- 
ing the trumpet of ſedition, and yet ſhould — 
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- 


of his ſpeech 5 2 N]. The Convocation of the Clerg 
having met 


. 


the very ſame Sermon give the greateſt commendation 
to = men, who had. ſounded the ſame. trumpet. 


(92) Ibid. p. 18 1. Upon the review of the whole, continues he (92), the 


(93) Appendix, error.“ 


pag. 203, 204. 


4 art of ſome men will plainly appear. Alas ! eve- 
„ry man of the loweſt capacity can ſpeak his mind 
„ openly, and declare his true j ent. But to 
« ma a controverſy after ſuch a manner as to 
* deceive many, to make that appear a darling 
«© doctrine, which one believes to be falſe ; to ſeem 
« 'to differ much where one hardly differs one hair's 
« breadth ; » oo. ſo as to be eſteemed an Advo- 
<«« cate for one cauſe ; and yet to drop what really pleads 
«« for the contrary ;; he tibi erunt artes: this is a ma- 
«© nagement worthy of a great E and above the 


= attainment of every vulgar . Mr. Hoadly 


likewiſe tells us in his Preface to his Original and In- 
fitution of Civil Government diſcuſſed, that. he had ad- 
ded a large Anſwer to Dr. Atterbury's charge of re- 
bellion, in which he had examined his Latin Sermon, 
becauſe after he had been contending again the hearty 
ion of thoſe, who truly and really differed from 
im, he 4 65 proper fully to confider the attacks of 
one, <who' would only ſeem to do fo. In this part, 
% /ays be, it was impoſlible to avoid ſeveral per- 
„ ſonal obſervations ; ſe my buſineſs was to de- 
<« fend againſt a particular method of controverſy, ſo 
% peculiar to one perſon, as that I know not that it 
hath ever been practiſed or attempted by any other 
« Writer. . . . If I have in the leaſt matter miſtaken 
<< or miſrepreſented this Author, I am ready upon the 
« firſt notice to ſet it right again. All I pretend to, 
« in what I produce out of his Sermon, is to let the 
<< reader into his true meaning and deſign ; not to 
come up to the beauty of his expreſſion ; which I 
« think in many to be almoſt inimitable.” 
At the end of his Anſwer he has ſubjoined an Appen- 
dix, in which, that the reader might the better judge 
of Dr. Atterbury's canduct in that controverſy, and of 
the treatment, which himſelf in particular had received 
from him, he tranſeribes ſome remarkable paſſages out of 
bis Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an Engliſb Conooca- 
tion, which he confronts with others from his Latin 
Sermon; and he obſerves, that he ſhould not have 
done this, if the Doctor had given the world the 
5 leaſt reaſon to think, that upon mature conſiderati- 
% on his judgment was really altered; ſince every 
* man hath a right to declare upon all good oc- 
*. caſions againſt it, when he is convinced of any 
But when a Writer, ſays he (93), # 
carrying on two different cauſes upon two ſets of 
cantradictory principles, and is gaining himſelf ap- 
' plauſe amongſt the ſame perſons at the ſame time, 
ftanding up for and againſt liberty; by depreſſing 
Prerogative and exalting it; by leſſening the executive 
power, and magnifying it; by loading ſome with all in- 
famy for pleading for ſubmiſſion to it in one cular, 


awhich be ſuppoſeth an encroachment, and 


' others with the ſame infamy for pleading againſt ſubmi/- 


fron 10 it in caſes, that touch the happineſs of the whole 
community; when a Writer, I ſay, is carrying on two 
cauſes after ſo unparallel d a manner; nothing can be 
more proper than the method which 1 have bere taken, 
to open the eyes bath of himſelf and his readers. This 
Sermon of his was likewiſe taken notice of in Dr. 
Sacheverell's Tryal, by Lieutenant General Stanhope, 
afterwards Lord Stanhope, who having obſerved, that it 
is allowed by the moſt ſtrenuous Advocates for paſſive 


Obedience, that there is a latitude left to ſubjects 


in extreme caſes, when their rights and liberties are 
invaded, proceeds thus: 7 Gall an this occaſion quote 
to your Lordſhips the Sermon of a Reverend Divine, who, 
1 am ſure, is not thought to be a favaurer of anti- 
monarchical principles, nor o deſerve of thoſe pretty 
Epithets, which the Doctor ſo. fberally beftows on thoſe, 
who differ from him in opinion. *Tis the Latin Sermon 


® The General 9f Dr. Atterbury preached to the Convocation *. The 


is miſtaken in ſe 


cope and drift of that Diſcourſe, my Lords, was to 


this point q for it preach wp | abſolute Obedience; yet ſuch is the invincible 


was preached on- 


before the 


force of truth, and ſuch the nature of this argument, 


E205 of Lenden. that the Doctor, not to betray his conſcience, after haw- 


ing <well thought upon it, is obliged ta expreſs himſelf in 


ovember the 15th the ſame year, 


A T 1 


| have been very aſſiſtant to Dr. Sacheverell, and to have had a great ſhare in drawin up 


y of the Province of Canterbury 
choſe our Author for their Prolocutor in 


the 


the follewing words, which your Lordfhips au 
me to read to you out of hit Sermon, wwbich I har 
here in my band. Quando autem quibuſque de cau- 
„ fis Magiftratuum imperia detreftare, noſmetipſos 
in libertatem vindicare liceat, ne verbulo quidem 
** indicant ; nifi cum aliquid ab hominibus forte im- 
9 im fuerit, latis a Deo legibus contrarium; 
id ubi acciderit, quid agendum fit, Petri vox illa 
oy declarat : Obedire oportet Deo magis quam homini- 
* bus.” The ſenſe of this paſſage, my Lords, if I miſ- 
take not, is this : But when, and upon what cauſes 
it may be lawful to oppoſe the power of the Prince, and 
aſſert our liberties, the Scriptures' do not declare; unleſs 
in caſes, when men command things contrary 
to the laws of God. When that ſhall happen, St. 
Peter tells us what we muſt do, We muſt God 
before men,” The General then applies this to the 


caſe of the Revolution, and to the memory of 
** Lordſhips, whether K ing James did not command 


contrary to the Laws of God ; and whether the 
whole courſe of his reign was not a ſeries of ill 

commands, calculated to deſtroy our holy Religion, 
and to violate all our religious and civil tights, But 
to return, ſays he, to Dr. Atterbury's Sermon, he 
goes on thus: Petenda ſunt iſta . . a juriſconſultis, & 
% thefium politicarum tracatoribus; e legibus, & rerum 
tublicarum formis ſug cui us genti propriis, tanguam 
* & fonte ſuo, ſunt haurienda. In Engliſh thus: 
But in ſuch caſes you muſt adviſe with the Lawyers, 
and thoſe learned in Politics, and have recourſe to 
** the laws and conſtitutions peculiar to each ſeveral 
country, as to the ſprings and fountains of this 
* knowledge.” And here it may not be improper to 
quote a pa from a Pamphlet rinted oc Londen in 
8vo, 1710, 5th Edit. entitled, The Managers Pro and 
Con, or an Account of what is ſaid at Child's and Tom's 


Coffee-houſes for and againſt Dr. Sacheverell. The 


Author tells us (94), that Mr. Hoadly, who to his 
* honour had incurred the malice of the whole par- 
ty, and been recommended by their Satyr to the 
Parliament, and by the Parliament in a ho- 
** nourable manner to the Queen, had admirably ex- 
<< poſed the ſelf-contradiQtions of one of them in the 
Appendix to his laſt Book.” There he brings in the 
Dean, continues the Author, defiring, that the Clergy 
may be put in heart and be at hand always to ſtand 
up with them, (wiz. the Laity,) and to reſiſt a grow- 
ing tyranny either in Church or State f. Mr. Hoad!y 


is not able to reconcile this dactrine with that contained in Power: Ce. of 


the Latin Sermon. But ibo juch incon/itent principles are 
irreconcileable, yet if wwe conſider 4 n 0 
time, we may accoggt for them; becauſe it ſeems to 
much the ſame „ that made him print that doctrine 
then, that has him preach this dactrine now. That 
Book was printed in 1700, when King William wwas 
upon the throne, and the Hanover Succeſſion upon the an- 
vil. Then Mr. Dean was ready to reſiſt the growing 
tyranny in Church and State. The Latin Sermon ] hear 
was firſt preached in Engliſh about 1708 ; then it was a 
damnable ſin to reſiſt their hereditary right, who was 
wo V. 2 on board the Mars. 
ad a great ſbare in drawin his Speech. 

Rüben Burnet in the ſecond 2 + 2 Hr > 
his own Time (95) tells us, that it was wery plain 
Speech was made for Dr. Sacheverell by others 3 for the 
ſtyle was correct, and far different from his oxn. And 
we find a paſſage in a Pamphlet publiſhed in the year 
1712 in 8vo, entitled, The Nation windicated from the 

{ſperfrons caſt on it in a late Pamphlet, entitled, A Re- 
r of the preſent State of Region, &c. 

art. II. Which paſſage inſinuates in very groſs terms, 
that our Author had a hand in that Speech; and is 


(94) Pag. 24, 


ft Rights and 
an Engliſh Ca- 


wocation, edit. I, 


[ ag» 105. 


95) Pag. 54% 


as follows (96): ᷑ & If one fees a vile wretch ſtriking (96) Pag 4% 


** at the foundation of the Government, and arraign- 
ing the adminiſtration ;. and the better to do this, 
« maniſeſtly perverting the ſacred Writ, and before 
the moſt auguſt Aſſembly in the world ſolemnly in- 
voking God's Name to a molt notorious falſhood ; 
„ how can one believe that this man has a grain of 
5 Religion. ; or that his abettors had much more ? 
I mean thoſe reverend Divines, who if they did 

4 « not 

ja — 


der Boye 
Hana, Stat 
vol. J. for Jar 
1710-11, p. 

24 edit, 1710 


#Chriſt-Ch 
4 Carliſle. 

(97) Pag. 
edit. Lond 


1729+ 


Pag. 
22 
1722. 


See Boyer's 
Hure, State, 
vol. 1. for Jan, 
1710-11, p. 43 
24 edit. 1718. 


#Chriſt-Churchs 
4+ Carliſle. 

(97) Fag. 69. 
edit. London 


1729» 


(98) Pag. 427. 
edit. London 


1722. 


preference to Dr. Kennet Dean ef Pete 
Archbiſhop and ſeveral of the Biſhops, 


Ga l 
4 


rborough, whoſe intereſt was ſupported by the 
who had voted againſt Dr. Sacheverell; and on 


December the 6th he was preſented to the Archbiſhop, upon which occaſion Dr. Smal- 


ridge, afterwards Biſhop of Briſtol, and Dr. 
h in Latin (GOL Wheat the Metropolitan anſwered in the fame language. But Mr. 

arl of Oxford, being apprehenſive leſt the former diſpute between 
and the Lower-Houſe of Convocation might be revived, uſed his utmoſt 
efforts to eſtabliſh. a good correſpondence between them ; for which pu 
| y to dine with him, and procured a letter from the 
and her Majeſty ſent a licence to the Convocation, empowering them to enter upon 
conſultations, as the preſent ſtate of the Church 


f 
rley,, afterwards 
the Archbifſh 


A 
3 


Dr 
100 


Atterbury made each of them an elegant 


ſe he invited 
ueen to the Archbiſhop 


ired ; but the management of 


affairs in the Lower-Houſe was principally directed by our Author [ PP]. May the 
rith 1711, he was appointed among other members of the Upper and Lower-Houſes of 
Convocation to compare Mr. Whiſton's doctrines with thoſe of the Church of England; 
and in June following he drew up the Repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of Religion; 


% not Maxt his Speech, could not but be fen- 
e ſible of all his abominable ications ; yet 
% with lifted ap eyes, and all other actions and ge- 
« ſtures, ſeemed to be as much aſſected with all he 
« ſaid, as any of thoſe fooliſh women, whom this ho- 
4% ly Farce had ſet a crying. Such a conduct as this 
<« is apt to make people ſuſpe& there are in the world 
(to LC an expreſſion from this repreſentation) 
<< determined enemies of all religion and 8, 
* and that none but ſuch, tho to get the D---y of C--- 
%% C--- ® or Ce, would have acted ſo ſcandalous a 
part.“ The Author of the Memoirs of Queen Ame 
(97) having 6bſerved, that Dr. Sacheverell's Council 
94 all that was in their power both in the Anſwers 
to the articles of impeachment, and in their pleadings, 
to clear his intentions from the imputation of diſ- 
loyalty to the Queen. and diſreſpect to the Govern- 
ment, tells us, that ** the like care was taken of his 
®.Y , which made fo great noiſe ; in compoſing 
* of which, ' beſides his Council, ſome Clergymen 
« were thought to be concerned, viz. Dr. ATTERBURY, 
« Dr. Moſs, and Dr. Smalridge, becauſe they were 
« frequently with him in Weſtminſter-Hall, and at 
„ his apartments in the Temple. Atterbury was a 
proud obſtinate man, and a hot ſtickler againſt men 
of moderate principles, which cauſed him to be 
«© much cried up by ſome ſort of people, tho' he 
% was no friend to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, 
nas has ſince been made manifeſt.” And Mr. Boyer in 
his Hiftory of the Life and reign of Queen Anne (98), 
informs us, that ir? was generally believed, that Dr. Sa- 
cheverell Speech a. not of his own ng, but 
the joint Work of Dr. ATTERBURY, Dr. Smatiridge, 
and Dr. Freind, fupervis'd and corrected by Sir Simon 
Harcourt and My. Phips. 

00] Dr. Smalridge afterwards Biſhop of Briſtol. . . 
made.. an — Speech in Latin.] He ſtiles his 
friend Dr. Atterbury a man, who was a ſtranger to no 
branch of Literature, and had been long and ſucceſs- 
fally exerciſed in moſt arts and ſciences, and was moſt 
accompliſhed and perſect in the moſt perfe& kinds of 
learning: Vir in nullo literarum genere hoſpes, in ple- 
riſque artibus & ſtudiis diu & feliciter exercitatus, in 
maxime perfettis literarum diſciplinis perfectiſſimus. 
With to his conduct in points of controverſy, he 
allows him to have been too ſevere in his treatment of his 
antagoniſts; but alledges that this was not to be aſcrib- 
ed to any determined ill- nature, or envy, or pride in 
him, but to a temper of itſelf too warm, or perhaps to 
a degree of paſſion eaſily pardonable in a elke, who 
fought for every thing dear to him, ina ſon endeavour- 
ing to reſcue his mother from injury and violence. 
But if there be a youre number 93 — in 
his writings; if he has treated of things in themſelves. 
difficult, uſeful and agreeable ; if he has confirmed 
them with the ſtrongeſt arguments; if he has im- 

them upon the minds of his readers by a 

and perſpicuous ſtyle ; it is reaſonable that he ſhould 
receive the applauſe due to learning from men of let- 
ters ; from the eloquent the honour due to eloquence. 
Si quid forte aſperius, fi quid ardentius, fi q 4 ert, 
2 it ; lector paulo humanior id non odio, non livori, 
nec arrogantie tribuit, ſed aut ingenio ſuapte natura a- 
liguantum prefervido, aut fortaſſe-iracundia, in milite 
pro aris fociſque acriter dimicante, in filio ab injuria 


Yor. nl. e 


Which 


& wi matrim ſudm tripiente, facile ignaſcends. Quod 
# plures in illius ſcriptis effulgent virtutes; ſi res trac- 
taverit cognitu difficiles, utiles, jucundas ; fi eas wali- 
diſſimis argumentis firmaverit; fi puro ac dilucido ſer- 
mont in ipſis legentium animis inſcripſerit, eruditioni 
apud eruditos, eloguentiæ apud di ſertos ſuus conflet honos. 
[PP] The management of affairs in the Lower 
Houſe was principally directed by our Author.) Biſhop 
Burnet tells us (99), 
the Convocation t 
vocation, empowering them to enter upon ſuch con- 
ſaltations, as the ſtate of the Church then required, 
and icularly to conſider of ſuch matters as ſhe 
ſhould lay before them; limiting them to a Yuorum ; 
and that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of 
London, or the Biſhop of Bath and Wells ſhould be 
preſent, and agree to their reſolutions. With this Li- 
cence there was a Letter directed to the Archbiſhop, 
in which the Convocation was ordered to lay before 
the Queen an account of the late exceſſiwe growth of 
infidelity and hereſy in the nation; and to conſider 
how to redreſs abuſes in excommunications ; how ru- 
ral Deans might be made more effeQual ; how Ter- 
riers might be made and preſerved more exactly; 
and how abuſes in Licences for marriages might be 
corrected. In this whole matter, continues the Hiſto- 
rian, neither the Archbiſhop nor any of the Bi 
were ſo much as conſulted with ; and ſome things in 
the Licence were new. The Archbiſhop was not 
named the Preſident of the Convocation, as was u- 
ſual in former Licences; and in theſe the Archl i- 
ſhop's preſence and conſent alone was made neceſſa- 
ry, except in caſe of fickneſs, and then the Archbi- 
par 0/6 named ſome Biſhops to preſide as his Com- 
miſſaries. And in that caſe the Convocation was 
limited to his Commiſſaries, which ſtill lodged the 
Prefidentſhip and the Negative with the Archbiſhop. 
This was according to the primitive pattern to limit 
the of a Province to do nothing without the 
conſent of the Metropolitan. But it was a thing 
new-and unheard of to limit the Convocation to any 
of their own body, who had no deputation from the 
Archbiſhop. A of this being therefore made 
by the Committee, that was appointed to ſearch the 
Records, it was laid defore the Queen; and ſhe ſent 
the Convocation a maſſage to let them know, that ſhe 
did not intend; that thoſe whom ſhe had named to 
be of the Quorum, ſhould either preſide or have a ne- 
gative upon their deliberations, tho' the contrary was 
plainly infinuated in the Licence. 'The Archbiſhop 
was ſo ill of the gout, that after the firſt meetings hz 


could not come any more, and the Biſhop of London 


was in| the ſame circumſtance -; upon which the Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells ſeeing how invidiouſly he was 
diſtinguiſhed from his en, in which he had not 
been conſulted, pretended ill health ; fo that the reſt 
of the Biſhops were at a. ſtand, till a new Licence was 
ſent them, in which the Biſhops of Wincheſter, Briſtol, 
and St. David's, were added to be of the Quorum. 
The two laſt were newly conſecrated, and had been in 
no functions of the Church before. And thus the Queen 
not only pa ſſed over all the Biſhops made in King Wil- 
liam's reign, but a great many of thoſe named by her- 
ſelf, and ſet the two laſt in a diſtinction above all 
their brethren. Al this, ſays Biſhop Burnet, was di- 
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reded 


that ſoon after the meeting of (99) NU of 
Queen ſent a Licence to the Con- bis cc Tint, 
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which was extremely excepted againſt [ 22}. Aug. the 27th the year following he was made 
(r) Le Neve, Dean of Chriſt-Church in Oxford (7), which 


deceaſe of Dr. Aldrich, who died 


mber the 14th 1710. 
exact diſcipline in that College, according to ſome perſons; 


preferment had been vacant. ever ſince the 
He maintained the. m 
though others affirm that 


his haughty and deſpotic humour raiſed a prodigious confuſion there, as it had done be- 
fore at Carliſle, while he was Dean of that Cathedral; ſo that Dr. Smalridge his ſucceſſor 


in Chriſt-Church uſed to complain of his own hard fate, in being obliged to carry 


refed by Atterbury, who bad the ce of the chief 
Miniſter ; and becauſe the other Bi had maintain- 
ed a good correſpondence with the 2 Miniſtry, it was 
thought fit to put marks of the Queen's diſtruſ upon 
them, that it might appear with whom her Royal fa- 


wour and truſt was lodged. | 
2 ] He drew up the Repreſentation of the pre- 


ſent ſtate of Religion, chi, was extremely excepted 


againſt.) 'The Committee named to_draw this 
Repreſentation were the Biſhops of Peterborough, Ban- 
gor, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and St. David's, and Dr. 
Stanhope, Mr. Blomer, Dr. Godolphin, Dr. Altham, 
Dr. Brideoak, Dr. Smalridge, Dr. Asſheton, , 
Gaſtrel, Dr. Willis, and Dean Atterbury ; but Dr. 
Sydal was afterwards put in the room of Mr. Blomer. 
Aſter many ſittings they reduced it to the form in 
which it was publiſhed. But we are told (100), that 
this Repreſentation was not unanimouſly — by 
all the Members of the Joint-Committee, for ſome of 
them diſſented to ſome parts of it; and ſome things 
were inſerted in it by the Lower-Houſe, not a 
to in the Committee. The draught being laid be- 
fore the Upper - Houſe for their approbation, ſeveral 
exceptions were made to it. For beſides the ſtile, 
which was thought by ſome too florid and rhetorical, 
as well as ſome expreſſions too warm for ſo grave and 
venerable an Aſſembly, the majority were of opini 

that ſome facts aſſerted in it, and reflecting on the laſt 
Miniſtry, were not ſufficiently and clearly proved ; 
and that other matters were mentioned «in it, which 
were not cognizable by the Convocation, but only by 
the Civi/ Power. Upon which the Biſhops thought 
fit to model the Repreſentation in another form. 'The 
Biſhops having tranſmitted it to the Lower-Houſe for 
their approbation, the inferior Clergy adhered to the 
Draught made by the Joint-Committee, after they had 
added other matters to it, and particularly the paſ- 
ſage which acknowledged the Queen's care to tran/mit 
the ſucce//ion of the Crown in the Proteflant line, as 
eftabliſbed by Law ; which important clauſe was o- 
mitted by the perſon who made that Draught. Thus 
neither of the Repreſentations was preſented to the 
Queen, and the Convocation roſe with the difreputa- 
tion of doing nothing in a point of ſuch conſequence; 
and which had been recommended fo earneſtly by the 
Queen. The fault of this was laid upon the Biſhops 
by the Author of the Examiner (101), who in another 
paper (102) paid a very great compliment to Dr. At- 
terbury upon his being choſen Prolocutor. F wwe 
may gueſs, ſays he, the temper of a Convocation from 
the choice of a Prolocutor, as it is uſual to do that of a 
Houſe of Commons by the Speaker, wwe may expedt great 
things from that Reverend Body, wwho have dame them- 
ſelves much reputation, by pitching upon a Gentleman of 
fo much piety, avit, and learning for that office and one 
who is ſo throughly verſed in thoſe parts of knowledge, 
which are proper for it. However it a that the 
former Miniſtry had entextained different thoughts of his 
qualifications jor that poſt, as is evident from the Earl 
of Sunderland's letter to Dr. Chetwood Dean of Glo- 
ceſter, dated Nov. 11, 1708, wherein he obſerves; that 
there were two competitors for the chair, Dr. Atterbury 
and Dr. Willis, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter. 4 for 
che firſt, ſays the Earl, bis charadter is too cell knowh far. 
me io ſay any thing to it. The latter, I <will wenture % 
Jay, is qualified wwith all the abilities neceſſary for. ſuch: 
a poſi, as well as of known zeal for her Maydeſty's 
Government, and the eftabliſhed Church, and of fuch a 
temper and prudence as would tend toward healing the 


divifcons in the Church, rather than widening of them. 
But let us hear Biſhop Burnet's account of this affair 


of the Repreſentation. He tells us (103), that the 


Convocation entered on the conſideration of the mat- 
ters referred to them by the Queen. And a Commit- 


dee was appointed to draw up a Repreſentation of the pre- 
;ent ſtate of the Church and of Religion in the Nation; 


but after ſome heads were agreed on, Atterbury pro- 


' lity to apply any thi 


wa- 
der 


< 


c« cared, that the drawing up of Ge might be left 


«© to him. And he drew up | 
« tion, defaming all the Adminiſtration from the 
„time of the Revolgtion. Into this wy 
% many impious / iples and practices, that 
— — — to be 


a moſt virulent declatna- 


« deſt terms. It was 
| be 
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6 — 2 — an af} 
5 former Miniſtry and on the former reign. 
<<. proviſions were prepared with relation to the 
«« particulars in the Queen's Letter; but none of 
were agreed to by both Houſes.” is a 
ſage to the ſame pur in The Memoirs of D. 
Anne (104), wherein 
the Lower-Houſe of Convocation had 1 
Committee, who, with the concurrence 
the Biſhops, might draw up a Repreſentation of the 
State of Religion, tells us, that the ing men 
„ among the 7 eſpecially thoſe who ſought 
*« after — preferment, were zealous to go 
„ hand in hand with the new Miniſtry, and to 
<< ſtrengthen the Houſe of Commons in all their hot 
proceedings. Among others Dr. Att 
«« deep ſhare in this buſineſs, and led 
* Clergy by his pretended zeal for thei 
This Repiclentation was very lo 
cc Aa great 
«« of the times, which they aſcribed chiefly to the late 
«« growth of hereſy and ſchiſm, and to the printing 
«« of wicked and NY Books, _ * to 
promote many s opinions, i 
laid chiefly on thoſe, who had been lately Re 
er.“ But this ſentation of the Lower Clergy was 
never preſented. For ſeveral of the Members of the 
ſame Houſe, and even ſome, who were of the Com- 
mittee, found great fault with it, while it was under 
deliberation ; and when it was brought up to the Bi- 
ſhops for their concurrence, none of them ohjected 
againſt ſuch a Repreſentation, had it been done purely 
with an honeſt zeal, that Judges and Magiſtrates 
might have the Royal Injunction to a ſtop to ir- 
religion and profaneneſs ſo far as they came within 
their izance. But they obſerved there was too 
much of deſign to be ſeen in this rr „and 
ſome of the Biſhops complained both of the matter 
and manner of it ; the ſtyle being too florid for a ſubject 
of ſuch ſerious conſideration. And as to the matter, 
continues that Author, they took notice, that it contained 
ſeveral things, which came only within the cognizauce 
of the Civil Poxwer ; and that there were alſo ſeveral 
expreſſions of too much zeal and warmth, which ſeemed 
to be applied to the late Miniſtry, ⁊ubereunts they could 
not agree, ſeeing it did by no means become Miniſters of 
the Goſpel, while they complained of uice and immora- 
- ng directly or 3 > particu- 
lar , before there was ſome. rought agai 
. might be the means cat ig 1 
jtalouſies, which were dlready too much rivetted in the 
minds of the common people, and which in the end might 
be faund to be ill. grounded. He tells us likewiſe, 
the Biſhops oblerved, that the Lower-Houſe had omit- 
ted the mention of the Houſe of Hanover. 'They re- 
duced the Repreſentation therefore to a much ſhorter 
compaſs, and returned it to the Lower-Houſe. But 
thoſe who bore a feway among the inferior Clergy, were 
very refratory upon this accafion,. as they bad been at 
times in oppofing tb Biſhops. For theſe drew up 
ſentation, but altogether. upon their firſt n- 


ITE 


L 


intereſts. 
and contained 


1 


a new Repre 


del, wherein they indeed ſupplied their own defect in 


mentioning the Proteſtant Succeſſion in this, which 2 
I | 


Author having obſerved, ot (196) 9 


concerning the Atheiſm and Irreligion 
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AT Ta 


ter after kim to extinguiſh the flames which he bad raiſed. In 1912 he diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf in the diſpute 
of June 1713, 


Rocheſter and of Weſtminſter, and was conſecrated at Lambeth the 4th 
e had a very conſiderable intereſt in the Miniftry at that time, and 
bly have been raiſed to the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury, if the 


July following (s). 
would 


the two Houſes of Convocation [RR]. In the beginning 
n the deceaſe of Dr. Thomas Spratt, he was promoted to the Sce of 


of 


Queen's 


death had not prevented it. It is faid that Dr. John Sharp Archbiſhop of York appre- 


hending that Dr. Atterbury 


might entertain hopes of ſucceeding him, uſed his endeavours 


to procure his Archbiſhopric for Sir William Dawes, and to exclude the other. How- 


Privy-Scal. 


Chair of State and Royal 
was re} with ſome marks 

the Pretender's declaration was difj 
in and near London had publiſh 
and an exhortation to the Clergy and People 
their duties to bis Majeſty King George. 


declaration [SS J, and engaged Biſhop Smalridge in the fame refuſal. 
preached a few years before his commitment, we find ſeveral 


he 


Sermons which 


had omitted in the other, and changed ſome words and 
phraſes for others that were more decent ; but they could 


| mot abate thing of their zeal againſt the late Mini- 
el 


Pamphlet, intitled A Repreſentation of the 
State of Religion, &c. The firſt part of The Nation 
vindicated was publiſhed in 1711, and the ſecond 
evith fome Remarks on the Repreſentation F4 the Iriſþ 
Corvocation was printed in 1712. The Author tells 
us (104), that 9 which labours to make the 
« Nation a and odious ought not in cha- 
& rity to be ſuppoſed to have the Lower-Houſe 
of Convocation, ſince tis publiſhed without any au- 
A thority or any name beſides that of Jahn Morphew, 
« for whom tis ſaid to be printed. They ſurely 
% could not be guilty of fo inconſiſtent a thing, as to 
% frame a r againſt Printing without au- 
<« thority, yet publiſh their own without any. 
Nor can I well ſuppoſe, after what has been uſually 
« faid by Ecclefiaſtics againſt appealing to the mob, 
that they would chooſe to make them judges of the 
« qd t between the two Houſes concerning 
« the preſent State of Religion, And therefore one 
« ſhould rather conclude, that the publiſhing this un- 
«© authorized paper as theirs was owing to ſome of 
« their mortal enemies, who took this rtunity of 
„playing them the moſt ſpiteful trick imaginable.” 
Had this Repreſentation, adds he (105), faitable to the 
nature of the ſubject, and agreeable to that ſtate of grief 
the Repreſenters pretend to lie under, been writ after a 
e and ſerious manner, and aſſerted inconteftable 
fats only, and concluded with defiring the Magiſtrate 
to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt  immorality, 
or any opinions, which conſiſtently wit 
Chriſtianity he has a tight to puniſh, none ſhould more 
heartily applaud their 4 „ or more readily come into 
it than J. The Author therefore undertakes to prove, 
1. That the publiſhers of that paper, inſtead of charg- 
ing the Church and Kingdom with a prodigious in- 
creaſe of impiety and licentiouſneſs, had reaſon to bleſs 
God, that they were fince the Revolution much amend- 
ed even in thoſe things, which are on purpoſe men- 
tioned, to ſhew how much worſe they are fince that 
ys S ng reigns. 2. 
hat with to the account they give of the va- 
rious ſteps, which they ſay have dow ate to infet 
the minds of the people with Atheiſm, Deiſm, Hereſy, 
and every monſtrous and deſtrufive error, there never 
was ſo diſingenuous, unfair, and partial a paper of- 
fered to the publick ; and that there is ſcarce a pa- 
ragraph relating to that matter, but what is falſe ei- 
ther in whole or in part ; and that whilſt it complains 
of the increaſe of Popery, it advances ſuch notions, 
as, were they true, would oblige the Nation to return 
to the Church of Rome ; and while it condemns other 
writings for expoſing the creeds, is fo unfortunate, as 


the laws of 


ever our Bi had ſo powerful an intereſt, that it was reported he would be made Lord 
officiared at the coronation of King George 
and it is ſaid, that when the ceremony was over, he offered to 
Canopy, which were his perquiſites as 
oft dilike towards him. During the rebellion in Scotland, when 
rſed, the Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, and the Biſhops 
a Declaration of their abhorrence 1 
under their care to be ⁊ca 
But the Biſhop of Rocheſter refuſed to ſign this 


I. as Dean of Weſtminſter ; 
. the King with the 
but that the offer 


the preſent rebellion; 
s in the diſcharge 


In ſome of his 
excellent 


paſlages 


to fall under the ſame fault itſelf. And in 
all this, ſays he, I ſhall do juftice to the Lower- 
Houſe of Convocation ; for then ſure every one will be 


fry 3 and Biſhops refuſed to join with them ; convinced they could not be the compilers of ſuch a Re- 
| that the Comvacatiom broke up without | bu- preſentatior. 3. That they have omitted the chief 
fines. The R ion of the Lower-Houſe was cauſe of Atheiſm, Deiſm, Hereſy, and every perni- 
ſoon after attac in a Pamphlet, intitled The Na- cious and deſtructive Error; and that it is next to a 
tion vindicated the aver cof as iis s lite miracle, that the Laity, conſidering the conduct of 


too many of their guides, are ſo good and virtuous 
as are at preſent. , 

[RR] Diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the diſpute between the 
two Houſes of Convocation. ] We are — 2 to have 
recourſe again to Biſhop Burnet, who tell 

that in this Convocation there was a doubt fu 
whether the Queen's Licence ſtill ſubſiſted after a pro- 
rogation by a Royal Writ. The Attorney General 
gave his opinion, that it was ſtill in force; upon 
which the Biſhops went on with the reſolution, in 
which the former Seffions had ended, and ſent back 
to the Lower-Houſe a paper, which had been ſent to 
or morn pea in the former Seffion, with ſuch 
atnendments as thought But then Dr. 
Atterbury ſtated a new . in a Seſſion of 
Ne an end to all matters 
not finiſhed, fo that they were to begin all a new; 
the ſame rule was to be applied to Convocations, in 
| of his favourite notion, that the proceedings 
in Parliament were likewiſe to be obſerved among 
them. 'The Bi did not agree to this ; for upon 
ſearching their Books they found a courſe of prece- 
dents to the contrary. And the Schedule, by which 
the Archbiſhop them, when the Royal Writ 
was ſent him, did in ex words continue all things 
in the ſtate, in which they were then, to their next 


meeting. Yet this, continues the Biſhop, did not 
«« ſatisfy Atterbury and his party; fo the ' Lower- 
ha ordered him to lay the matter before the 
«« Attorney-General for his opinion. He did that 
. ally, for he did not ſhew bim the paper 
% ſent the Bi | 


| on he only gave him a 
«« very deſective abſtract of it; whereupon the At- 
«© torney-General gave him ſuch an anſwer as he de- 
it was very plain that he was not 

it. The Biſhops reſolved 


in matters afreſh, that had been for- 
% merly near finiſhed. By this means they were at 
« a full ſtop, ſo that they could not determine theſe 
228 which had been recommended to them by 
66 


Queen. 
$$] The Biſhop of Rocheſter refuſed to this 
beak.) my on, ek he alled r his 


refuſal, was on account of ſome reflections caſt upon 
a party, which he faid were not interior to any in 
point of loyalty. The paſſage was this:“ We are 
* the more concerned, that both the Clergy and 
«« People of our Communion ſhould ſhew themſelves 
„ hearty friends to the Government this occa- 
« ſion, to vindicate the hondur of the Church of 
England; becauſe the chief hopes of our enemies 


« ſeem 


sus (106), (106) Vol. 2, 
1, pog · 602, 603. 
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(107) Sermon: 
publiſhed by Dr. 
Moore, vol. 1. 
Serm. 1. pag» 
17, 18. 
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ATE 


paſſages againſt the Popiſh religion 7 T ], as well as upon other ſubjects. He appear- 
4 generally among the . the meaſures of the Miniſtry under the late 
King, and drew up the reaſons for-ſome of the prateſts with his own hand. On Friday 
A the 24th 1722 about to a- clock in the afternoon he was apprehended UO] at 
his houſe. in Weſtminſter by two Officers, the under Secretary and a Meſſenger, . who 
carried him before a Committee of the Lords of. the Privy-Councy, . who having examined 
him [XX If committed him priſoner to the Lower of London for High-Treaſon, where 


he complained of having 


met, with very ſevere: treatment [Z TJ. His commitment hay- 


ing occaſioned, a great, deal of noiſe, in order to prevent the effects of it among the 
. there was publiſhed a pamphlet in 4to, intitled, A, Letter to the Clergy of the 


A _—— 'S | Dre "1 5 
; : 

e ſeem to ariſe from diſcontents artificially raiſed a- 
= mo - 4 . = : : + 
% ſolves, and been "too much valued by others for a 


us, and becauſe /ome who have valued! them- 


e pretended zeal for the Church, have joined with Pa. 
« - piſt in theſe ewiched attempts, which as they m 


ruin the Church if they ſucceed; ſo they cannot 


e well end withqut great reproach to it, if the reſt of 
& us do not clearly and heartily declare our deteſta- 
tion of ſuch practices. * 

| * T] Several excellent paſſages againſt the Pop 
Religion.] In his Sermon at Weſtminſter-Abbey, No- 
vember 5th 1718, upon Acts xxvi. 26, (107), he ex- 
plodes, in a very elegant manner, the pretences which 
* made to miracles * the 2 r PATE 
But as confidently and publickly, ſays he, as they 
theſe SE aue may obſerve, that the mi- 
racles themſelves are ſaid to have been done” very pri- 
wately in religious houſes and places of ſecrecy and retire- 
ment; in remote regions. of the world, aubither no body 
<vill go to diſprove them; in ſuperſtitious countries, where 
”" man hath a mind or Jeave to examine- ies 

theſe are tircumſtantes hich ſmell ftrongly of impoſture 
and contrivance ; for why ſhould things defegned for pub- 
lick uſe and influence be thus tranſacted in the dark 


_ without witneſſes * A miracle is in the nature. of it, 


ſemewwhat done the converſion of Infidels ; it is a 
ſign, not to Ly that ee but to them that be- 
lieve not. And yet it ſo happens, that Popiſh miracles 
are generally done at home before believers, where there 
is little or no need of them, or doubt concerning. them ; or 
if abroad, yet they are placed at ſuch à convenient a 
tance, at not to lie "within reach af confutation.” In 
% China and Japan theſe. wonder-workers, may pre- 
* tend to have done as many miracles. as they , pleaſe, 
* without the fear of a diſcovery in Spain and Italy 
% they may venture now and then to ſet up for 
„them, where there are ſo many always ready to 
« favour their pretences, and to run into any pious 
ce fraud, that can be contrived for, them. But in he- 
«« retical countries, (as they term ours) they are very 
«« ſhy, and ſparing of their talent this way; a 
« ſtil] the more hereſy there is in a country, the 
*« fewer. miracles are heard of there.” He afterwards 
obſerves, that the moſt abſurd pretence of this kind, 
is that famous miracle of the corporal preſence in 
the Euchariſt, which is done ſo much in the dark, 
that no body ever did or can ſee it, either befare or 
after it was done, or even whz/e it is doing; no, not 
the doer himſelf, as loudly as he may boaſt of it. 
The miracles of the Goſpel are ſv many appeals 
to the ſenſes of men; but this is a ſtrange new. ki 
of miracle, which is perfeatly inviſible... Io ſay, 
that it muſt be received by faith, that we mult 
believe it to be a miracle, is to deſtroy the very 
<< end and deſign of miracles; which are works done 
in order to procure the belief of ſomewhat elſe, 
and are not therefore themſelves to be believed and 
« taken for granted. In a word, it is a miracle, 
the doing of which is ſo utterly a ſecret, that it 
wants another miracle to prove it to; be one. And 
yet of all things in the world, it is the. moſt inca- 
pable of being proved this way for miracles be- 
„ing, as I faid, appeals to the ſenſes, and Tranſub- 
©* ſtantiation a plain contradiction to them, the cal - 
ling in of a miracle to evince the truth of this doc- 
“ trine would be (as one WI juſtly reaſons) to prove 
„ to 2, man by what he ſees, that he doth not. ſee 
, what be ſecs. Either, therefore the p cor- 
„ poral 8 is no miracle ; or, if it be one, we 
are ſtill excuſeable in not admitting it, ſince it 
comes to us in a way fo very ſingular, and demands 


gur aſſent againſt 


Church of England on occaſion of the commitment of the Right Reverend, the Lord Biſhop af 


F 51 110: 


| Rocheſter 


Mato 1 ; to T1649 
the teſtimony of ſenſe, upon the 
reports of which all other miracles are founded.) 
And in his Sermon preached at Weſtminſter-Abb 
on Whitſunday 1716 1 ſhew that 3 are hd w 
proper abay of proving the didi ne authority of any Re 
he calls the 2 of Rome the rat gd — 
ing Church in the world (108). 1) 5 4 | 
[UU] He was apprehendid.) Two. Officers 
with the Under. Secretary and a Meſſenger went to h 
houſe at Weſtminſter with orders to bring him and his 
papers before the Council. 
happened to be in his night-gown when they. came in, | 
and being informed of their buſineſs deſired time to 
dreſs himſelf. In the mean while his Secretary came 
in, and the Officers went to ſearch his papers; in the 
ſealing of which the Meſſenger brought a paper, which 
he pretended to have found in his clole-{tool, and de- 
fired 4 might be fealed up with the reſt: - The 
Biſho ſerving it, and eving it to be a 
1 his own, deſired the Officers not to do 
it, and io bear witneſs that the paper was not found 
with him. However they did it; and tho' they be- 
haved themſelves with ſome reſpect towards him, yet 
the Meſſengers treated him in a very rough manner, 
and threatened him, if he did not make haſte to dreſs 
himſelf, to carry him away naked as he was. I 
which he deſired his Secretary to ſee his papers all 
ſealed up, and went himſelf directly to the Cock- pit, 
where the Council waited. for him. But theſecireym- 
ſtances are very contrary to the account, which we 
find in the Letter to the Clergy of the Church" of Eng- 
land, Sc. I take the liberty, fays the Author of that 
Letter, 7 affirm, becauſe I may do it with truth, that 
the diſtinftion of a private and a publick character «as 
avell obſerved upon this occafion, and that he met with 
all the civility, I may jay, tenderneſs, which could faſſi- 
bly be ſhewn to any one under circumſtances reſembling his: 
For the perſons directed . by order of King and. Council 
to ſeize his Lordſhip and his papers, received a trio 
command to treat him with great reſpect and reverence. 
[AXA], Having examined him.] The Author of 
the Letter quoted in the preceding note tells us, chat 
when he was examined by the Committee he was per- 


mitted to fit down, and was heard with patience and 


reſpectſul attention in all that he had to offer on his 
behalf. And what was more unuſual, he was allow-. 
ed, after he had withdrawn himſelf, to enter twice 
into the Council- room, and there either alledge 
or requeſt ſomething in his favour. And that when, 
he was committed, no marks of triumph on the fide 


nd of the Government attended him to the Tower; but 


as the heart of an unhappy man would wiſſi, he paſ- 
ſed privately and without any guards to that, which 
is the moſt honourable place of confinement. We are 


likewiſe informed by another Writer (110), that it.(10) Steck- 
e he was under examination; he Þ*»'*, . 87, 


was reparted, that w 
chanced to make uſe of our Saviout's, anſwer to the 
Jewiſh Council, while he ſtood before them; V ted} 
you, you ill not believe me, and if ,1 alh aſk, you, you 


will not anſiver me, nor let me go (111) ; and after (111) Luke 32% 
three quarter's of an hour's ſtay at the Cock-pit, he 6 ( 


was ſent to the Tower privately in his own, coach, 
and without any manner of noiſe or obſervation, 
[YT] Where be complained of hawing met with very 
ſevere l. 4 ve been, ſays he in his Speech 
to the Houſe of Lords, under a long and aſe confine-- 
ment ; and have been treated with ſuch ſeverity and (6: 
great indignity, as 1, believe, no priſoner in the Toxwer 
my age and function aud rank ever was ; by gui, 
means what ftrength and uſe of my limbs I had, when 
1 was firſt committed in Auguſt laſt, is nau ſo far da- 


lined 


a (108) Mid. vg, 


We are told {109), that he (109) Stack 


Rocheſter to the n What ſhare he was charged to have had in 
the conſpiracy appears from the 4 of the Secret Committee of the Houſe of Commons. 
1 which occaſioned a reſolution in that Houſc 4 y 


, e on March the 11th 1723, that 
rancis Lord Biſhop. of Rocheſter was principally concerned in forming, direfting, and car- 


rying on a wicked and deteſtable conſpiracy, for invading theſe Kingdoms with a foreign force 
and for raiſing i cad and a rebellion at home, in order to ſubvert our preſent 1 — 


liſhment in Church and State, by placing a Popiſh Pretender upon the Throne, In con- 
yence of this a Bill was brought in to infli certain pains and penalties upon him, which 
was read for the firſt time on the 23d of March, and ordered to be ſent to the Biſhop. 
His'trial being appointed for the fourth of April, he ſent a letter to the Speaker of t 
Houſe of Commons, acJuai 


ould be ready to make his defence and plea againſt it, when it came to be argued in 
whereof he had the honour to be a Member, One of the Members of the 

mons A oppoſed the Bill againſt him, by alledging, that it was plain the 

zn old Roman Pretender had none but a company of ſilly fellows about him; and it was to be feared, 

þ bi indie” chat if the Biſhop, who was allowed to be a man of great parts, ſhould be baniſhed, he 

founding the new might be ſollicited and tempted to go to Rome, and there be in a capacity to do more 
0 


0/00, has another Houſe, 


r Houſe of 


Colony of Geor- 
is in America. 


ing him with the reaſons which had determined him not to 
ive that Houſe any trouble concerning the Bill depending againſt him, but that he 


hief by his advice, than if he was ſuffered to ſtay in England, under the watchful 


elined that 1 am very unfit to make my defence againſt 
a Bill of fuch an 2 nature. The great 
age, uc hard ſbi 5 in „ as undergone, 
1 a more reſolute ſpirit and much 
er r. than falls to my Hare. 

(f Z] There was publiſhed a 28 in 4to, inti- 
tled, A Letter to the Clergy of the Church of England 
c.] The Author of it obſerves, that it is a thing 
both reaſonable in itſelf, and highly for the intereſt of 
the publick, that #he welfare of the Church of England, 
and the ſafety of all its Teachers in particular, ſhould 
be the conſflant aim and "endeavour of our Government. 
« This, /ays he, our Civil Governours are, I am per- 
* ſuaded, firmly fatisfied in As it is therefore 
« their intereſt: and duty, ſo I verily believe it is 
<« their inclination and endeavour carefully to ſupport 
« it, and it would be highly unreaſonable in us to 
« think, that whenever their cenſures fall u any 
« of our order, they act, notwithſtanding theſe two 
2 motives, to the contrary, upon either paſ- 
« ſion and prejudice, or miſi tation.” He 
ſhews then the which the King had for the 
Order of Biſhops, and the great influence which they 
had at Court ; and remarks, that the other confidera- 
tion, which inclines him to believe that only juſtice and 
the neceſſity of the State moved the Civil Government in 
that important affair of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, is, 
that till the time of this diſcovery his Lordſhip bad a 
full weight of regard and reſpe# paid to his merit at 
Court, and in the great Council of the nation. What- 
ever applications be has made to his preſent Majeſty, 
(and fome he has made) have been always received and 
anſwered favourably. Whenever in the honourable of 
Sfembly of the Peers he delivered his opinion about t 
publick affairs of the Nation, even when he oppoſe 


d all 
2 meaſures and 2 of the Miniſters of State, 
they. were always obſerved to anſwer bis arguments 
with * ay good 1 th be. u 
expreſſed himſelf wit the elegance of language, 
with all the 737 of delivery, and in Ay — 
geſture of an Orator, yet was it the civility of his au- 
dience more than the weight of his « ce, which 
gained bim attention. For eloquence is a blunt tool with 
men's reaſon, when, it comes from a fuſpefed per ſor. 
1t is nn 4 Pa arrow and a poiſoned one too, when 
it is in tbe h of him, whoſe defigns are evil and 
not known to be ſo ;, and therefore as it is what ſearce- 
one in a thouſand cam ever arrive at, ſo ſearcely one 
in ten thouſand can ſafely be truſted with it. | He then 
adds another conſideration, which ſhould diſpoſe: even 
the moit diſaffefted ſubject to think, that this com- 
mitment had à juſt and even neceſſary founda- 
tion, which was the unfepular view, in which ſuch 
an ation uſes to appear roy 4 and be remarks, 
that the commitment of the Biſhop of Rocheſter was 
very different in the nature of the charge from that 
of the ieven Biſhops and of Dr. Sacheverell ;; and there - 
fore if he had been diſcovered to have contributed any 
way to: deſigns. of ſubverting the conſtitution, and 
Placing upon. the throne one grown under very 
wing of the Papal See, there Is no good ſubject but 


Vor. II. 


eye 


5 ily the juſtifiableneſs, but even 
the neceſſity 2 


ie under ſcandal of be- 
He reminds 


is improper for them to inter 
that function N to promote peace: 
that they are in ſome ſort penſioners of the ſtate, 
in which they live, and obliged by the moſt ſacred 
oaths to allegiance to the Government. He concludes 
his diſcourſe with an | ion addreſſed to thoſe, 
who wiſh for a change, and not only defire, but at- 
tempt a rebellion'; and ſhews them the fatal conſe- 
r e attend the ſucceſs of 
guns. 

e Hare he was charged with h | 
had in the conſpiracy, appears from the report of t. 
ſecret Committee of the Houſe £4 mmons.)] The Com- 
mittee obſerve, that they find themſelves obliged to 
mention the Lord Biſhop, of Rocheſter as principally 
aiding, directing, and employing George Kelly, Clerk, 
in the proſecution of his defigns. As Mr. Kelly's corre- 
ſpondencies ſeem'd to derive their re and ſignifi- 
cancy chiefly. from his being employed by the Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, mmittee mention the ſeveral rea- 
ſons that induced them to believe, that he was ſo 
employed. What the Biſhop is chiefly charged with 
is, carrying on a traiterous correſpondence abroad, in 
order to raiſe an inſurrection in the Kingdom, and to 
procure foreign forces to invade it. To ſupport” this 
accuſation three Letters were produced, which were 
thought to be written to General Dillon, a Roman 
Catholic Officer at Paris, to the late Lord Mar, and 
the Pretender "himſelf under the feigned names of 
Chiwers, Muſerdve, and Fackfon. We ſhall refer the 
reader to the Report itſelf for the circumſtances and 


5S 


437. 


lied to by the Ki 


It occaſioned a 


A 


I ell 
init on Sa following he made hs e This was re 
ing's Council, Mr. Reeve, and Mr. Wen 

ir Conſtantine Phipps, and William Wynne, Eſq." The 
time upon Wedneſday the 15th of May, and a motion being made 
very warm and long debate. The Eafl Poulet, Who openet the 


is O Council 4 
in A fend for che 


chat it -fhould 
t mo 


W ee ee an extraordinary PR 


[B33] He made his eines ] H at wy 
of the ſeverities which he had Area in prayer) 
tells the Lords the reaſon why he did not defend himſelf 
before the Commons, becauſe both by t reſolution 
of that Houſe, and the preamble of the Bill, he. fond 
himſelf prejudged. He enumerates ſome 
hardſhips under which he had laboured, and ſome rea- 
ſonable requeſts which had been denied him d 
2 He proceeds N 

inſt him from Ne want of evidence to 2 it, he 
m its improbability. - He obſerves that 
is a wicked deſign to ſubvert the — 
. — ing the King, — placing the Pretender on 
the Thee rone, and in order to this traiterouſly con- 
ſulting with perſons. at. home to raiſe a rebellion, and 
traiteroaſy correſponding with perſons e 
an invaſion. With regard to the traiterous tation 
at home, it muſt be between him and the perſons ſuſ- 
. and named in the Report. But with them he 
lares that he was very far from having had any great 
familiarity, or they any traiterous conſultations with 
him, having ſeen ſome of them not in one, others not 
in two years before; and having never dined with one 
at all, and but once with another. As for the traiterous 
correſpondence abroad, it conſiſted in three Letters 
ſent to General Dillon, the Lord Mar, and the Pre- 
tender, which the Biſhop dictated to Mr. Kelly ; and 
two intercepted Letters from Mar and Dillon in anſwer 
by theſe, and in a foreign correſpondence carried on 
9 with the Biſhop's knowledge and approba- 
tion, With regard to the three Letters, ſuppoſed to 
be dictated on April the zoth 1722, he aſſerts, that he 
could not be concerned in them, becaufe the concur- 
rent _ teſtimonies of his ſervants, that mo ſtranger tame 
near him about that time, and the incom t evi- 
dence of the Poſt- Office Clerks, who at ſuch a diftance 
of time might not remember Mr. Kelly's hand: -writing, 
rw to clear him. As for the two intercepted Letters 
rom Mar and Dillon in anſwer to theſe, he inſiſts up- 
on it, that they were ſent on purpoſe to be cms of 
ed, and to fix the other upon fm, becauſe they 
ſeribe him and his circumſtances in ſuch a plain and 
open manner, as, were they genuine, muſt have been 
inconſiſtent. with the rules of reſerved Writing. With 
regard to the ſoreign correſpondence, carried on by Mr. 
Kelly with the Biſhop's Knowledge and approbation, "th 
he owns, that Mr. Kelly was no ſtranger to him but 
denies, that he was in any degree inti mate with him, 
or frequent] y tly ſaw him. He affirms, that he had no 
in his corre ce, as Mr. Kelly himſelfhad de 
in the, Houſe of Lords, and his ſervants teftified 1 
oath, that they neither knew his name Hor face,” be - 
cauſe he came ſo ſeldom. And therefbre it was _— 
to be thought, that he would enter into ſecrets 
dangerous a nature with a perſon, with whom he 
ſo ſlight an acquaintance. The only thing then that 
the charge reſts upon, is Neynoe's evidence; and an 
ede evidence, ſuch as his was, is (as he ſhewed 
From a paſlage in Sir John Fenwick's 501 of Attaitider) 
of ſmall weight and conſideration in caſes of "this 
nature. He then repreſents Neynpe as a pragttiati- 
cal pretender to ſecrets which he ktiew nothing of, us 
a cowardly corrupt creature, Who would ſwear 5 
ward or forward, ſay or unſay 74 thing for fear 
ay 5 and asa Taste, wretch, wh hat pwn he 
the n rips 


is life rather than ventute to ſtand 
be had owned before his death. The . 
he had 1. — concerned In any 


next to the improbability of che 
him. For it 

erous * againſt the Government, tis 75 
to think, that he would have made the! ke . 
Ormond, whom he always highly regarc cor- 
. 8 not the es Mar, whom 'he never 
onverſed with, except when he was Secretary v Sta 
and who had left the Pretender's intereſt ſeveral — this 
or Mr. Dillon, a military man, whom he never ſaw. 


in and Doch, und IRL be 


ry met wh mn 


Tr Thodg 


cc ity. His 5s 
er tnc of ſup 


: | ol 4 — 4 
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f r h y Ni 
Thit $6 wo have Ein Ils hen by Como det 


way, and not committed them to 9 4 
and hovlang proce a5 feaſt of Ihe 


would have either amo 18 t 
were — red, de among of 0 

wit ness * N man of \ his recluſe ànd vr 
manner | of liſe, unacquainited with the arts I 


and, pAive only i in hs, 


iracy, when his eat ON 2 ih 


tha -+ App + and 


T, 
Th 


learned men about ſettling an imputtant 
Divinity, thoſe, ſays he, that entertain ſuc Fs 


without reaſon, may condemn me without argument. 
** Here is a plot, continues be, of a year 
two Minding to fubvert the Government "wii 

„ ah med Wert an invaſion from abroad; uh it; 

« ſurrection at home; juſt when ripe for èxecntion it 
«is diſcovered; and twelve months after the 2 
« vance of the ſcheme no Conſultation n 
men correſponding together, no provifion — * 
« arms, no officers provided, not a man if d 
and yet the poor Biſhop has done all this” Ie 
pas me to flep thus out of ny way Wa it an. 
bition, and'a difire of climbing int an higher Patioh in 
the Church ? % mot @ man "ih e office ee, 
removell from this than I am. 


Was ulm ? 
T abnays deſpiſed it, too math perhaps, Tet Orr * 
e fe to bv fo . For out of 4 
: ct 'of fw pounds annum, 7 
— out #b te 7 5. than a thouſand — — irs 
the G6 ore Epiſcopal Palace ; nor did 1 take one 
Billing fir  tilapidations. The” veſt "of "my little intome 
has been &s is nece) ts Tim a Bi _ 
1 influenced by any diſfike of 1 able Nag, E 
(112)? Once more's can T bt Juppoſed to favour: 5 


poruer? The ubole renn of hey 


7 d alu * 4 e tho liberty of the" fuß ße 


my power tunſtantiy nimh N. 


and to the 
1 may have been thought miſtaken in the mea iy 
ry I tas 


took 15 "it. It matters not by what } 
called, fa my aftlons are uniform. In the concluſton he 
ſets before the Lords the grievouſneſs of the penalties 
2 be 55 upon him; the inſufficiency of the evi 
1 prove 2 in the leaſt degree guilty; and 
tal conſequences of making precedents in ſueh 
exttaordinat ings. My Flint, fays he, is not 
of men to male it cr 
thetr dal to vittatt, of Epen te firm to wiolaite Mittr 


conſtitution in any Aver, «hich they ought 6 peer de 
againſt Any attempts wwhatfotvey. ut aobere once 

hy ter s as theſe art taken, and wwe chart 

Bom Whe fixed n pules and ferm! of inſic, and try u. 

tradubn thi, "#0 man "Bits ww 0 


ew ea rf 8 
I #th worthy of no t- 
_ fever is done to me may for we 14 be Jookell 


upon to be juſt ; yet your Lord U have 
18 d to. _ laſting — and that 
proceedibig, with which the 
dz which under the re 
ing it, will at effectually 
7 lake, lay afide theſe extracr- 
; ſet not up theſe new and 
1 . my part will volankar 


| * am; lo me ns NT 


eaſure, the occaff. 

p to fuch prekedebts and doing ſomt 

nr 7 Sa, and will live, wherever: atf, 

1 its pro ; and do with the words 

a to the tate 'of Venice, "fay,” 2 
nr po Ae not 71 it Lam 

and jet my cou 

ws lg apon 752 iin Weak foundation of la 


* Conftitution is natal 


« ay | day 


. La 


«and juſtice, and Rand forever.” Some" part 9% 
hay ＋ roved by tire” and full cdu 
2 writing * 2 Fu, eget 7 


. 
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(112) Se dos 
Bb bein oth ui. Note [C]. 


and urged, that the ſerving 
juſtice, mutt inevi 


41717 

from the fixed rules of evidence, ant | 
de attended with the moſt farxl conſeqt 
ſtitution. Dr. Willis, then Biſhop of Sarum, in awer alledged, chat as extra- 


from 
to our excellent Con: 


ordinary diſeaſes require extraordinary remedies, ſo ih eaſes of danger and nectſ. 
ſity, when the very being of the Stare lies at ſtake; if the common cannot reucl 
nd bad mai native ee, ant eee hog eee WAY To ig e nen 
10 „in Ii 433 gar on fo gov 2 es þ obo tr 9:8 «a4 a . Pee 
April, or chat I knttw abho wrote them 3 wich I atterly in bir Lorigiß'n Speech ; ani yet reit ar- H, of Yo 
deny that 1 ever did, or as yet do know. Other parts complaints, which with the aſſiftance of a warm and 
of the charge there are, which are not capable of ſuch maſterly drew tears from of your Lord- 


proof; mor indeed require it. There I ref. But, my 

ds, there is a way. allowed of windicating mm ff 
Þt is generally negative ; that is, by protefting and de- 
laring my innocence to your Lord/hips, in the moſt deli- 
berate, 2. | ſolemn manner, and appealing to 
Gad, the ſearcher . of heart, as to the truth of what 1 


ſear of 1 
, a4; 1 do'it in what follews. I am charg ged inthe 
675 with ge 4 correſpondence i Mr. 2 


I, .folemnhy dem that I ever direct) er indi- 
mah ſaw a fingle line of aiy of their Eutert till 1 

with them in print. Nor avere the. contents g any of 
m ever communicated to me. 1 do in the next place deny 
oy {gow ea I to any memorial to be drawn up 
to be delivered. to the Regent. Nor qua I ever ac- 
quainted with. any attempt | ta, be made, on. the 


3:41 bees the haft: rumour of the plot. to take place 
after the breaking up of the, camp till ſome time 

. Layer's commitment. I do with the ſame ſolemnity 
declare, that I never collected, remitted, received, or 
acked any money of any man to facilitate thoſe. defigns 3 
nor was 1 ever atquainted with, or had any  remit- 
tances what foever from any of thoſe peru. I never 
drew any declaration, minutes, or paper, in the name of 
the Pretender, as is expreſly charged npon me. And 1 


never knew f any commi iſſued, preparation of 
arms, officers, or folders, or methods talen to pro 


abe capital articles, of. which I am ac n the Re- 

% mmons. © th gs 
1nnocency, tho' 
charge is only ſup- 


Judgments Jpr inging from Jos 
web e be guatly ee 
State, in the wiſdom and juſtice of which I am no 
ſhall proceed u Nd this 

quietly and taci 
done. 


Naked 


” 


* May, bleſſed the name of the a 
Wearg, in his reply to the Biſhop's defence, pays a 
fine compliment to the admirable eloquence; which 
that Prelate had exerted in his ſpeech. It muſt be 
allowed, ſays Mr. Wearg, that the Reverend 
at the bar bas made his "defence. «with the utmoſt force 
and beauty of eloquence. Mas I capable of anſwering it in 
the like manner, which I own 1 am not; yet... I ſhould 


not think my ſelf at liberty... to do it under the. pre- 


ſent circumſtances. For though it may be excuſahle in a 
er ſon upon his. difence. to make uſe of that powerful in- 
ftrument . of error and deceit, which always impaſes upon 


the reaſon, and miſguides. the judgment in proportion. as + 


it affets the paſſions ; yet I can't. think the, fate, methods 
7 able in a perſon empliyed to carry on the proſecution. 1 
7 


therefore examine the force of what bal ben . 


fered on behalf of the Reverend Prelate, fripp d of the 
ornaments and colours of Rhetorick. We have an account 
ol the eſſect, which the Biſhop's eloquence had upon the 
Houſe, of Lords, in the following paſlage of the ſame 


Speech of Mr. Wearg. The/e things, ſays bg, will ſeen in- 


eredibls to one, who ſhall read this catalogue of complaints 


EO FREY. | 
to Hanover, or at. the time of the. Eleions. Nor 


15 
E 


IE FE 
>> 


ip's c. But when firippd of that falſe. beguty. 
2 examined by the 727. unerring * reaſon, 
appear 10 75 wit bout foundation, an ta have hein maa 
bir haut that  ftri# regard to truth, <which, 1 Prof 

fame parts of his wy \ hu Speech he c 15 
b t akways to have. Mr. Wea replies, very p - 
icularly, to. all the allegations in favour of che Bi: 
naſe and in the conclufion of his Speech. has this 
66 . 


tion, I cannot ſay 


is a ſolemn p | | 
becauſe it ſeems to me to be conceive 


« in ſuch terms as not to contradift any part of 
charge inſiſted upon by the Council for the Bill. 
00 is chiefly calc\ ilated to anſwer ſ dartic ular S- 
cumſtances E any denial of | the 
«« general charge, or the leaſt declaration of affection 
. Joys Nu. rovngy Mey. , Po 1: 
, proteſtations amounted to. a direct and poſitive 
« nial of the charge, they ought not to have any weight 
« with; your Lordſhips, ſince this is a defence. equally 


CIT STIL 'Y proof is ter than many pr 7 
* ſtations... And I cant help, obſerving upon this 
his Lordſhip won't impute this 
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things he hoped to avoid. He proceeds, then to 
the Biſhop's, Defence, his ſolemn af- 
i hole. He calls 


FH 


wn — of nach 
Ah JREFEAWE, L 5 
as this, it makes but a Fall dif- 


I | erence 


8; 
A 


ſhop of Cheſter, who 


conſpiracy, in 


ATV 


the Legiſlature ought to exert itſelf. He was r 
that this was 
ich the Biſhop of Rocheſter was charged to have had # ſhare, had been 


replied{to+by Dr. Gaſtrell 
very far from the W ſince the 


diſcovered and 1 He was anſwered by Dr. Gibſon, Biſhop of 


it to prove the ch 


\ vi I . 
ference in my account, whether a perſon in dire# poſitive 
wur Saks him felt, or whether he artfully chooſes 
ſuch a manner of expreſſion, and _ cular matters 
to ſpeak of, as plainly fhew I 1 of the 
man to be the avviding every honeſt declaration that 
could de to the purpoſe. The A obſerves then, 
that when a n, . accuſed of a particular crime, 
after having faid what he thought proper in his own 
Vvindication, or in anſwer to the evidence againſt him 
ges his tone, and voluntarily offers his ſolemn al- 
erations in ** to 1 he does in effet 
take an oath to to main point, to ſpeak 
to it plainly, ade without artifice 3 and is in 
much the fame condition with any one, Who is for- 
mally ſworn to ſpeak the truth, and the whole truth, 
as well as nothing but the truth. For the only uſe of 
voluntary aſſeverations in criminal caſes muſt ariſe 
from their plainneſs, their $, their compre- 
henſiveneſs, and their fitneſs to the ſingle purpoſe, at 
which they would appear to aim. herwiſe they 
can have no weight but againſt the perſon who has 
recourſe to them. And this effect they muſt neceſſa- 
rily have. For when a perſon ſtands forth, and de- 
clares to the Judges, that he is ready to purge himſelf 
of the brought againſt him by ſolemn appeals to 
God, the ' ſearcher of hearts; and after this = 
declaration is obſerved to avoid the direct charge lai 
againſt him, to pitch ſome nice particular cir- 
cumſtances of facts, which were not made any part 
of that charge at the Bar where he now ſtands ; and 
to mix up his moſt folemn words with that cunning 
and art, "which ought to be far diſtant from them; it 
cannot be, but that his own method and form of 
teſtation muſt itſelf recoil him, and be itſelf an 
tof that guilt, which k was eficicully brought 

to hide. i, continues the Author, it the caſe here. 
The late Biſhop, to <whoſe profeſſion fuch a procedure 
bitthe agrees, is expreſly charged with difating fome 
particular letters to Mr. Nelly; with * am with 
the Pretender; with — of his repeated oaths of fde- 
Fity to King George, fc. er other 2 an- 
Free gg have * the method of clear- 
ing himſelf by the * folemn appeals % God, as tbe 
fearcher of hearts. this method, and throu the 
courſe of all theſe appeals to heaven, he carefully avoid; 
the mention of King Georgt's name, or that of any be- 
bonging to his family. He never once declares himſelf 
to have any ſenſe of his caths 'to King George and the 
Proteſtant Eftabliſhment, upon his mind, or once acknow- 
ledges King George's right to theſe Kingdoms. He never 
once, fo much as in vi, diſuvons the Pretender's right 
to this crown, or diſclaims all corre ce with him; 
or declares even the coldeſt refolution againſt him. Theſe 
particulars, confidering the charge laid againſt =—Yy 
breaking through the ſacred ties of repeated oaths, 

not be forgot, could not be omitted through haſte,” or in- 
 adwvertence, or defect of memory, but muſt be defignedhy, 
ewilfully, and deliberately paſſed over. And then, when 
he comes to the main particular, he' runs off from that, 
as it wa, laid againſt bim in the Bill, inflrad of 
denying in the preſence of God that he ever communi- 
cated or dictated any letters to My. Kelly, or the like; 
be dextrouſly, by I know not <vhat figure of oratory, or 
"what rule of art, ſolemnly - denies that "he ct (aw 
any ſuch letters of Kellys, © or that the contents avere 
ever communicated To him BY Kelly. Such an uſe of 
«words as this, and fuch @ change of language, are bad 
every where, but are Abors tf d in a ſentence, 
uſhered in with a folemn appeal to Heaven, and ſancti- 


put a cheat, as he hoped, upon the ears of Ris au- 

*« dience, and after having ſeemed to deny (what he 
did not at all deny) his 4i#ating letters to Kelly 
in the correſpondence laid to his charge: after 


-widence; Bur, 


\ 


whom the Duke of Wharton replied in a long ſpeech, wherein he ſurnmed 
great deal of ſkill, judgment and oratory, the whole evidence that had been 
uced againſt the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and endeavoured to ſhew the inſufficiency of 

arge. Hi Grace was ſtrongly ſupported by the Lord e COD: 


& lar circymſtances, which were not the ſubject of 

** the charge againſt him, but lay ſcattered in the 

«© Report of the Houſe of Commons; and moſt of 

% them only there mentioned, as matters related by 

*« perſons examined concerning what they had-heard 

, about the conſpfracy. Some" of theſe particulars, 
|  Eireumſtanices 


„wil very T5) tices of time and 
+ place, {though as 1 have obſerved, hot made 
| 8 taken | 


part of the againſt him,) he | 

on him more expreſſy to deny, Whilſt he was con 
„ ſeious, he avoided the true points laid upon him, 
„ and might ſafely deal about hrs tions, where 
„there was nothing particular fo much as alledged 
4% in his trial to confront and invalidate them. This 
«« is the method he thought fit to take in ſo ſerious 
« and folemn a matter as that of appealing to God, 
« the ſearcher of hearts. And if the careful omiſſion 
« of all that was err for the declaration of 
« his innocence uch an occaſion ; the artful 
„% evaſion pf what he would feem to ſpeak to by 2 
«© ſubtle change of the main charge, and the dextrous 
“ running away from the real accuſation againft him 
in the Bill, to ſeveral wandering particulars in the 
0 not alledged againſt him; if all this be not 


* ſufficient to ſatisfy any unprejudiced perſon, that 


% guilt was the real ground of ſuch a behaviour, as 
« guilt alone could make I know not 
« what to add. This I am fure of, that fuch hid- 
«« ing and "concealing of truth; ſuch avoiding of all 
lain language; ſuch prevarication and mental re- 
ſervation, after having made a ſolemn ſhew of 
* to God, can be thought to differ very li 
ba the guilt of perjury, or the greateſt diſreſ 
„ to the ſacredneſs of an oath. — a thou 
« times had it been for one of his character never to 
«© have entered into a method of defence, which was 
« not forced upon him, than to have entered into it 
« with fuch ity, and to have come out of it 
„with ſuch a blot of falſhood and ſuch a mark of 
„ puilt added to all the reſt.“ De concluſion of bis 
«bole defence, adds the Author, is of a piece with this 
fart of it. "It 'is a concluſion, not only very moving, 
but which would wery well become the mouth of a 1 


upright, and innocent man, ſubmitting himſelf te injuſ- 


tice and wrong under a ſenſe of God's over-ruling Pro- 
| d in the mouth of one fo conſci- 
us e bimfelf of his ovon inward guilt, as not to be 


able plainly 'to diſown 'the charge; of one, proved by a 


multitude of convincing _ circumſtances to have brought 
himfelf to this condition by breach of folemn vows and 


oaths ;" and of one, whom all his own art and cunni 


could not cover from the light of evidence ; it 2 


comes rather an aggravation of his crime, than an ar- 


"gument of his innocence, and is found to move the indig- 


nation and zeal of mankind much more than their pity 
and compaſſion. It is at beft no otherwiſe eſteemed than 
it «would have been, had it come from a perſon, whoſe 
chara@eriſtic and diſtinguiſhing mark, through his whole 
life of controverſy, was well known to have been a pe- 
culiar knack and dexterity of calling in the holy Scri 

ture into all bis private quarrels, and of applying « 


' ſacred" words of it to all the purpoſes of hir own per- 


] d refentments. | 
rs — N frongh ſupported by the Lord 
11 


Baiburſt.] He took notice firit of the ungracious di- 


ſtinctions, which were fixed upon the Members of 
that noble and illuſtrious Aſſembly, who differed in 
opinion from thoſe, who ha to have the ma- 


| | | 9 That for his part, as he had nothing in view 
feed with the ayful name of God. ' *© After having thus 


t truth and juſtice, the good of his country, the 
honour of that Houſe, and the diſcharge of his own 
conſcience, he would freely ſpeak his thoughts, not- 
withſtanding all diſcouragements. That he would 


\ not com of the ſiniſter arts that had been uſed 
_ #* this he concerns himſelf only with- other particu- 


of late to render ſome perſons obnoxious, and under 


(112) | 
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(112) Hiforical but even the abilities of any great enemy they 
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The Earl of Strafford ſpoke on the ſame ſide, and likewiſe the Lord Trevor, who de- 


clared, that he had all along, and would ſtill oppoſe. theſe extraordinary proceedings. 


which tended to lodge an exorbitant power in their fellow - ſubjects. That if he were to 
loſe his liberty, he had rather give it up to one ſingle Tyrant, than to many; for a Ty- 
rant, if a man of common underſtanding, would, for his own ſake, be tender of the 
lives of his ſubjects; whereas many Tyrants would endeavour to deſtroy one another, to 
get one another's preferments. | He was replied to by the Earl of Finlater and Seafield. 
The Duke of Argyle run through and confuted the moſt eſſential parts of the Biſhop's 
defence, and aggravated his offence, by which he had debaſed his holy function and 


character, and acted contrary to the moſt ſolemn and 


ted oaths which he had taken: 


The Lord Gower ſpoke afterwards againſt the Bill; but what ſurpriz d moſt perſons, was that 


the Lord Lechmere, who on ſeve 


occaſions had expreſſed his diſlike of theſe extraordi- 


nary proceedings, declared it as his opinion, that there was ſufficient evidence to ſupport 


the charge. He was anſwered by 


rl Cowper in a very remarkable ſpeech [DDD]. 


The Earls of Peterborough and Cholmondley ſpoke in favour of the Bill, which at laſt. 


+ of their being ſo, to their letters about 
eg eh. domeſtic k airs. For | thoſe ſmall 
grievances he could eaſily bear ; but when he ſaw 
:1ings go ſo far, as to condema a perſon of the high- 
alt dignity in the Church, in ſuch an un ted 
anner, and without any legal evidence, he thought 
it his duty to oppoſe a 2 ſo unjuſt and un- 
war antable in itſelf, and fo dangerous and diſmal in 
it: conſequences. To this purpoſe he begged leave 
to tell their Lordſhips a ſtory, which he had from 
{everal Officers of undoubted credit, who ſerved in 
Flanders in the late war. A Frenchman, it ſeems, 
had invented a machine, which would not only Kill 
more men at once, than any yet in uſe, but alſo diſ- 
able for ever any man who ſhould be. wounded by it. 
Big with hopes of a great reward he applied to one 
of the Mmiſters, who laid his propoſal before the 
late French King ; but that Monarch conſidering, that 
ſo deſtructive an engine might ſoon be turned. againſt 


his own men, did not think proper to. encourage it ; 


whereupon the inventor came over into England, and 
offered his ſervice to ſome of our Generals, who like- 
wiſe rejected the propoſal with r The 
uſe and application of this ſtory, ed his Lord - 
ſhip, is very obvious. For if this way of proceed- 
ing be admitted, it will certainly prove a very dan- 
gerous engine. No man's life, liberty, or property 
will be fate. And if thoſe, who were in the admi- 
nitration ſome years ago, and who had as great a 
ſhare in the aſſections of the people as any that 
came after them, had made uſe of ſuch a political 
machine, ſome of thoie noble perſons, who now appear 
ſo zealous promoters of the Bill, would not be in a capa- 
city to ſerve his Majeſty at this time. His Lord- 
ſhip added, that if ſuch extraordinary proceedings 
went on, he ſaw nothing remaining for him and o- 
thers to do, but to retire to their country-houſes, and 
there, if poſlible, ietly enjoy their eſtates within 
their own Families, — the leaſt correſpondence, the 
leaſt inter letter might be made criminal. To 
this purpole his, Lordſhip quoted a paſſage out of Car- 


dinal de Retz's Memoirs, relating to that wicked Po- 
litician Cardinal Mazarin, who boaſted, that if he 


had but two lines of any man's writing, with a few 
circumſtances atteſted by witneſſes, he could cut off 
his head when he pleaſed. His Lordſhip likewiſe 
animadverted with great ſeverity upon the majority 
of the Bench of Biſhops, turning towards whom he 
ſaid, that he could hardly account for the inveterate ha- 
tred and malice, which ſome perſons bore the learned and 
ingenious Biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs it was that . 
were intoxicated with the infatuation of ſome of the wi 
Indians, who fondly believe they inherit not wy the ſpoils, 
ill (112). 


[DDD] He <was anſwered by Earl Cowper in a 


pag: $8, 3 very remarkable Speech.) He obſerved, that the ſtrong- 


eſt argument, which had been n the Bill, 
had been neceſlity ;- but that for his part he ſaw 
no neceſſity, that could juſtify ſo unprecedented 
and fo. dangerous a proceeding. That, as alrea- 
dy had been ſuggeſted, the conſpiracy had above a 
twelve month betore been happily diſcovered, and 
the effects of it conſequently prevented. I hat beſides 
the intrinſic weight and ſtrength of the Government 


by che numerous offices and employments civil and True 


Vol. II. 


paſſed 


military, and the wealth and intereſt of the well, af. 
fected to his Majeſty's Perſon, and the preſent happy 
Eftabliſhment, the hands of thoſe at the helm had 
been till fortified by the ſuſpenſion of the Habeat 
Corpus Act and the additional Troops; ſo that, in his 
opinion, there could be no danger to the Govern- 
ment, if Plunket and Kelly were not priſoners for 
life; nor the Biſhop of Rocheſter ſent into baniſh- 
ment. That on the contrary, if that Prelate's talent 
and genius lay in contriving and carrying. on State- 
intrigues, he thought him les dangerous at home than 
abroad. That the other reaſons alledged to ſupport 
this extraordinary proceeding, had no more weight 
in them than the firſt. That the known rules of evi- 
dence, as laid down at firſt, and eſtabliſhed by the 
law of the land, were the birth-right of every ſubject 
of this nation, and ought to be conſtantly obſerved, 
not only in the inferior Courts of Judicature, but alſo 
in both Houſes of Parliament, till altered by the Le- 
giſlature. That much had been faid of the power 
of Parliaments, which he owned was v great ; but 
that, in his opinion, . their abſolute power conſiſted 
only in making and repealing laws; and till ſuch 
time as a law was repealed, every ſubject had a right 
to it. That the admitting the precarious and uncer- 
tain evidence of the Clerks of the Poſt-Office, was a 
very dangerous precedent. 'That in former times it 
was thought very grievous, that in capital caſes a man 
ſhould be affected by fimilitude of hands; but here 
the caſe was much worſe, ſince it was allowed, that 
the Clerks of the Poſt-Office might carry the ſimili- 
tude. of hands four months in their minds. That 
thoſe men might be honeſt, and ſwear to the beſt of 
their knowledge; but he was ſure they were at leaſt very 
willing and forward evidence; for when he aſked one 
of them, how he knew ſuch a paper to be Mr. Kelly's 
hand ? he readily anſwered, that he had ſeen the ſame 
four months re, and he was ſure it could be no 
other; whereas any man, who has been ever ſo 
little converſant in the world, knows that hands may 
be ſo well counterfeited as not to be diſtinguiſhed. 
His Lordſhip then commended the Biſhop's noble and 
brave behaviour in not anſwering before the Houſe 
of Commons, whoſe proceeding in this unprecedented 
manner againſt a Lord of Parliament was ſuch an 
incroachment on the prerogative of the Peerage, that 
if ſubmitted to by paſſing this Bill, they might well 
be faid to be the laſt of Lords. Ultimus Remanorum, 
my Lords, (ſaid his Lordſhip in the concluſion,) was 
a character of honour and praiſe ; but to be the laſt of 
Britiſh Peers, by giving up our ancient privileges, will 
never, I doubt, admit of ſuch a cunſtruct ion; and there- 


ter the tryal there was 


for inflicting pains and penalties on Francis Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter. This Speech was aſcribed to Earl 
Cowper, tho" it appears to have been eſſentially dif 
ferent from that, of which we have given the ſub- 


ſtance above. But the true account of this pretended 
Speech is as follows : Mr. Jeremiah Griffith, a Gen- 
tleman of the Law, having written a Defence of the 


23 of Rocheſter in order to be publiſhed in the 
riton, ſeveral months after the baniſhment or 


that 
11 


4.4 


fore 1 am for rejecting this Bill (113). Some months af- (173) Ibid. pag. 
| publiſhed a paper (114), inti- 99, 91, 92. 
tled, A Speech made by a noble Peer, (Earl Cr) in (114) Ibid. 


the Heaſe of Lords, upon the third reading of the Bill f... 
1 


* 


| 
| 
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paſſed by a majority of eighty three to forty three, and received the Royal Aſſent the 


27th of May. It is ſaid, that the King ſigned this Bill with ſome regret, being much 
concerned, às he ſaid, that there ſhould be any juſt occaſion of dooming to perpetual ba- 
niſnment a Biſhop of the Church of England, and a man of ſuch eminent parts and 
learning, and one, who had been ſo nearly attendant on him at his Coronation. How- 


ever to mitigate in ſome meaſure the ſeverity 


of this ſentence, his daughter was permitted 


to attend him in his travels, and through the hands of her huſband, Mr, Morrice, he was 


allowed a correſpondence and intercourſe with his native country. 


of June he embarked on board the Aldbo 


following at Calais, where being informed 


On Tueſday the 8th 
h Man of War, and landed the Friday 
at the late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, 


who had obtained his pardon, was juſt arrived to embark for England, he faid very fa- 


cetioufly, Then I am exchanged. 


e went thence to Bruſſels, where it is faid that he in- 


tended to pay a viſit to the Earl of Ayleſbury, a Roman Catholick Nobleman, who re- 


fuſed it, intimating, that though his own religi 


might be an excuſe for his being in an 


poſite intereſt to the Government of England, yet, he could not countenance a Proteſtant 

lergyman, who acted inconſiſtently with the obligations of his religion and his oaths. 
The Author of the True Briton, a paper, which was publiſhed ſoon after, and in which 
the late Duke of Wharton is ſuppoſed to have had à confiderable ſhare; has reflected 
in many paſſages with great ſeverity upon the Adminiſtration on account” of the 
Biſhop's baniſhment, and has drawn a character of him which is extremely advantageous 
Parma He ſoftened the rigours of his exile by ſtudy and converſation wich men of 


rning, and kept a conſtant correſpond 
and perſons of 


ence by letters with the moſt eminent ſcholars 
genius. We ſhall preſent our readers with the extracts of ſeveral ori 


inal 
letters [F F F] written by the Biſhop about the year 1727, to an ingenious French = 


tleman, 


that Prelate, changed his reſolution of printing it in that der to paint a true character of fo great and learned 
manner, and thought proper to excite the curigſity of a man, But that the qualifications that adorned him 


the publick by caſting it into the form of a Speech, 
and giving it the ſanction of Earl Cowper's name; 
whi ocured it very great ſucceſs, and many 
thouſand copies of it were fold upon that account. 
We ſhall tranſcribe but one paſſage from it, which 
appears very incompatible with that Earl's known 
ſentiments with regard to Church-affairs. The Author 
of that paper introduces him as obſerving, that he ex- 
pected to have heard from the Bench of Biſhops man 

arguments of another kind againſt the Bill, whi 

were properly within their Sphere, and which he was 
ſure they were perſect maſters of, That the old Cham- 
pions of our Church uſed to argue very learnedly, 
that to make or Biſhops, was not the buſi- 
% neſs of the State; that there is a ſpiritual relation 
« between a Biſhop and his flock, derived from the 
“ Church, with which the State has nothing to do.” 
But that this Bill deprived the Biſhop of that ſpiritual 
relation without the concurrence of the Church. That 
the Parliament alone did it ; and that it muſt be own- 
ed, that if the Parliament can do it, they can as well 


make a new one in his room; and a clauſe for whic 


that purpoſe added to the Bill would as effeftually do 
the one as the other. What the thoughts of our Reve- 
rend Prelates are upon theſe points does not yet fully ap- 
pear. Something of their conduct intimates as if our 
old Divines were miſtaken. But be that as it will, 
as the Judgment of our Prelates will carry great weight, 
and as the reaſons for ſuch their judgment muſt needs 
be convincing, I do not doubt but they will give your 
Lorqſbips full ſatigfaction, before this debate comes to a 
period. In the mean time I ſpeak my concern, that / 
Ads of Parliament are made to interfere with Churc 

effairs ; if Biſhops are to be put in or turned out at 


pleaſure ; and all this be done without the concurrence of 


the Church, the world abroad may, tho unjuſtly, look 
upon our Church as à creature only of the State, and 
treat our Biſhops as if they were no more than State- 
Officers. I hope however from the courage, zeal, and 
conduct of our preſent Reverend Prelates, whatſoever 
becames of this Bill, that they vill be able to wipe 
of any fuch ſcandal. They certainly baue the honour, 
the dignity and authority of our Church always at heart, 
and every thing tending to her intereſt, they «will moſt zeal- 


. ouſly promote. But whether the paſſing of this Bill 


will pe her intereſt, or be 7 any ſervice to her, 
they beft know. For my part, I cannot even 727 at 
any advantage ſhe 7 can receive by it, unleſs it 
be this, that it will make the Biſhoprick of Rocheſter, 
and the: Deanery of Weſtminſter to become wacant. 
[EEE] Has drawn a dbaracter of bim, which is 


9. extremely advantageous.) The Author tells us (115), 


that he could to have that Prelate's ſtyle, in or- 


were ſo conſpicuous, that no flowers of Rhetorick are 
required to illuſtrate them. The f inſtance, con- 
tinues he, which diſtinguiſhed him and entitled him to 
the farvours of — Court and efteem of mankind, was, 
the ear ave of his j en/ions to ho 
Orders ; #9: ſol lent Bok a 8 7 lifhed in 7 
fence of the Refor mation. And he could ſay the firfl of Tune 
laſt, he was the only 1274 Church of England, who 
had wrote in defence of in Luther, the great Patron 
1. the Proteſtant intereſt. This behaviour wvas juſtly va- 
d in former reigns; and, it is preſumed, camnot be 
judged à crime in this. In the roy Queen Anne 
he was advanced to the — brift-Church, and 
afterwards created _— of Weſtminſter and elected 
iſhop of Rochefler. His our, in every ſtation 
ria * ewn him to be a perſon of 2 8 
wit, built upon the tion of good ſenſe, and di- 
refed by the firifteft rules of” Religion ang Morality. 
He was akways for maintaining the Dignig and Pri- 
wvileges of the ſeveral offices he bore in the Church ; and 
this juft way of behaviour, infirced by that fleadineſs, 
ch aua natural to him, created him many enemies 
among the Canons of Chrift-Church and Prebends of 
We:/tminſfter, who generally muſt by their own 2 
be obliged to pps am Dean, who ſhould maintain t 
undoubted rights, which he ought to enjoy. . . . His 
% piety towards his children, and his ſincerity to his 
os Friends, made him juſtly beloved and reſpected by 
* both. No other crime can be laid to his charge, 
* but that for which he now ſuffers, which over- 
© ballances all his virtues. The malice. of his ene- 
mies inſinuated, that he would change his Religion 
* when he cams into foreign countries, and be delud- 
© ed into the errors of the Church of Rome. But 
* he declared in his defence before the Houſe of 
* Lords with the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations, that he would 
die at a ſtake, rather than abandon the principles 
of the eſtabliſhed Church of England.” The Au- 
thor concludes with this paſſage : The chearfulneſ; with 
which be indured his fate ſhewed him to be ſuperior to 
all the calamities of life, and would induce every man 
to believe him innocent, had nat ſo great, ſo independent, 
and ſo incorrupt a majority in both Hons of Parlia- 
ment declared him Parr 1g | 
FFF) The extratti of ſeveral original letters.) The 
Biſhop ſpeaking. of the Memoires & Reflexions ſur les 
principaux Evenemens du Regne de Louis XIV, ſays, 
* That I now return, gave me pleaſure when I read 
„ it. The turn is natural and familiar, and there is 
„ an air of truth in all he fays ; but not, I think, 
« the hand of a maſter. He tells his tale, not like 
« a man who knows any thing of the rules of writing 
«© well, but as an eaſy companion at a table. I wo 
6c 


tleman (), for whom he had a 


, 
£4728 | 


. of his ſtyle, what he ſays of his figure. Ma 

« eure, gui 1 cteit pas deplaiſante, quoi us je ne fuſſe 

r * 1 Grewier Ordre des Cen bien fait... . i. e. 

% My * re, which did not diſpleaſe, tho I could not 

« be — — people of the firſt claſs.” 
the 


„% Tho not of (or even ſecond) order of 

<«« writers, he is yet agreeable... . I cannot 
8 his taking notice, p. 145. of the Chevalier 
«© de . Rohan's fine An obſervation, that I 


% ſhould have expected rather from the pen of a 
<« fine. Lady, and which ſhews that the Marquis was 
in his nature a little too intent on ſuch trifles. He 
« is ſenſible of it, and excuſes himſelf in the words 
« that follows: but that excuſe ſerves only to ſhew 
the ſtrength of the impreſſion he was under in 
* this. reſpect, ſince he had judgment enough 
< to. ſee the fault, and commits it notwithftand- 
| I fee he is maniſeſt- 
«« ly. piqu'd againſt Lewis XIV and his Miniſter 
5 vois, yet I am apt to believe him in all he 
4 fays of both of them. His reſentment ſeems to 
carry him no farther than to give him the privi- 
lege of ſpeaking what he knew to be true; and, as 
« the world goes, he that allows himſelf to cenſure 
the Great even thus ſar, muſt ſay a deal of 
« ill of them Of ſeveral French Poets he 
Speaks thus. Rouſſeau appears to me ſtill a 
70 ter Poet, the more I conſider him. His ta- 
9 are unconfined, and enable him in every ſort 
of writing to which he turns himſelf y to 
excel. But che old hard words he makes uſe of 
„ pyzale me often (Who care not to conſult a Dicti- 
„ onary) and chiefly in his allegories. . . . Chaulieu, 
«© La Fare and Chapelle, have many graces of the 


« molt is the Ode on Fontenay, 


| * Muſes qui dans ce lies champetre, &c. 


J cannot but obſerve, that under all Chaulieu's 
<< ſeeming gaiety, there is an air of melancholy, 
which breaks out by fits, and ſhews he was not at 
«« eaſe in his own mind. He endeavours to conceal 
«« it, and acts the brave; but his readers, with a 
« little ion, may ſee through the diſguiſe. 
The of death haunt him lly, and ap- 
<c pear even in thoſe places, where he ſays, he is not 
« afraid of it. I ſhould be glad to know how he 
<« died, whether with the ſame courage he commends 
« in Lady Mazarine. JI ſhould gueſs, not, by the 
e obſervations I have made of him.” After peruſing 
a. diſſertation of Mr. de Boze; the Biſhop makes the 
following remark. *< This book, I find, was written 
„ two and thirty years ago, and therefore it is no 
%% wonder that it ſhould not be equal to the later per- 
«« formances of the ſame Author. One may fay of 


it as Tully { of his Collection of Paradoxes : 


© Non tale eft hoc opus, ut in arte poni poſſit, quaſi illa 
« Minerva Pbidiæ; ſid tamen, ut ex eadem officind 
<< exifſe appareat. Though it be not of the ſame va- 
ue with his other works, yet it is ſuch, as that one 
«© may perceive the ſame warkman's hand and ſkill in 
« ig; choſe a little contracted ſubject ; and had 
5 not room therefore to ſhew- his talents at full length 
„in managing it. And yet; narrow and dry as hi 
© ſubje&'is, he has, by making ſeveral little digreſſi- 
ans, and by taking occaſion to ſay many things 
* which were not neceſſary to his point, rendred it, 
not only inſtructive but entertaining. 


In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, fi Juan 


«© Numina læua ſinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo. 


<« Whether his fourth Gondian be a reality or a phan- 
„ tom; whether he owes: his very being to this Gen- 
© tleman, or is only reſcued from oblivion, and 


: 
2" 
. T | 
— 
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great eſteem. Theſe extracts are in his own words: 
e have tranſeribed the moſt material paſſages from them, and ſuch as were moſt 


proper 


„ brought again to liſe by him, let the Antiquaries 
50 rn tg am fo. eaſy and indolent * 
« think it of much moment, which way ſuch facts 
« are ſettled ; nor ſhould I have thought what is writ- 
ce ten on this point worth reading, if this Author 
«© had not writ it. In all he writes,” one fees the 
«« ſame candor and impartiality ;- the ſame learning, 
Ad ſenſe and exaftneſs. If the ment he 
* be not of importance, he makes it ſo by 
his manner of handling it. So that I could wiſh, 
„ inſtead of four books, he had written forty : as old 
„ as I am, and as many other things as I have to 
% do, I ſhould read all of them.“ .. I have perus'd 
* (fays the Biſbop in anther letter ) the book about 


443 


« (116) Poverty and Painting with attention. It is (116) This is 
written in a very good Gofit, and has excellent the work inti- 


* things in it. I have been pleaſed with no book 
„ ſo much that has fallen in my way, ſince I came 
into France. However, I could wiſh thoſe: philo- 
«« ſophical reaſonings had been omitted ; they belong 
«© rather to x Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
<« than to one of the Forty, and perhaps will neither 
* convince nor pleaſe in ſuch a performance. 


tled, Reflexioms 
critiques fur la 


Pocſie & la 


Peinture, by 
Abbé du Bos, 

a new edition of 
it, with correcti- 
ons and additions, 
has been publiſh- 


«« Author ſeems to have gone too deep in that fort of ed by the Au- 


<< refleftions; and ſometimes not to have gone 

« enough in others, which relate more immediately 
and naturally to his ſubj Forgive this freedom, 
e but it is my real ſenſe of the matter. Beſides, 
„„ there is, 1 think, a want of method in the (117) 
« whole ; and the 19th ſection, which is ſo long, 
js to me a little obſcure, The many learned cita- 
«© tions there do not clear, but cloud the Author's 
«© meaning. I am apt to imagine that in the muſi- 
cual part of it, he ſpeaks of what. he does not him- 
* ſelf thoroughly underſtand ; for if he does, he 
« would have ex himſelf fo, that 
4 his reader alſo would have underſtood it, which, 
<« (as to me at leaſt) is not the caſe. In one 
thing I differ from him eſſentially; my fixed opi- 
« nion is, that the reputation of all books: which 
is perſectly well writ, comes originally from the 
« few, and not from the many; and I think I 
* could fay a good deal in defence of that opi- 
% nion. I ſee him here, and every where, under 
the image of | | 


„ . Urbani, parcentis viribus, atgue 
«© Extenuantis eas confultd. od. 


He ſeldom ſpeaks out, where he is likely to of- 
« fend; but contents himſelf oftentimes: rather to in- 
<«« finuate, than affirm ; and: makes uſe of other men's 
words to expreſs his own ſenſe, where hg is unwil- 
ling too openly to own it, or too ſtrongly to preſs 
« it. Ab arte ſud non receſſit, as Tully ſays of Ariſ- 
* taxenus. Even in his judgment of the Belles Let- 
tres he plays the Politician. . . . I could not but 
4 obſerve how in the laſt ſection but one, he has fur- 
5 niſhed Mr. de Voltaire with the = — his Poem 
* on the Ligue Upon the who repeat my 
% thanks — for the ob ſatisfaction which the 


thor, ſince the 
writing of this 
letter, 


(119) The Au- 
thor has changed 
the order and diſ- 
poſition of his 
work, in the laſt 
edition of it, 


<« reading of theſe (118) two volumes has given me... . (113) The laſt 
« As to Mr. Arnauld's piece, intitled,  Reflexions ſur editions in d 


&« PEloquence, though what. he ſays there be ſenſible 
t and juſt; yet I do not ſee much of the great man 
*in it, and had no t pleaſure in peruſing it. 
The following remarks are made Mr. Fonte- 
nelle's manner of writing, &. I ü return you (Sir) 
<< the two Eloges, which I have pan with pleaſure. 
I borrow.that word from your language, becauſe we 
have none in our own that exactly expreſſes it. By 
the account I had of thoſe pieces, I imagined them 
very different from what I find them. Mr. Fonte- 
ce nelle's talents, as to the knowledge of Nature, Ma- 
« thematicks and the Belles Lettres, are ſufficiently 
* underſtood. But I take notice particularly of the 
« art and addreſs with. which he conducts himſelf in 
<< nice points, and the prudent and political views by 
*« which his pen is guided; a quality, that does not 
<< often belong to men who have ſpent ſo much of 
their time in ſtudying the Arts and Sciences. He 
„ has been . bs bo cue ade parvicuns, far 

4 «ce Ee 
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(120) By the 
Abbe de Chate- 
neuf. 


(123) A cele- 
brated French 
Actreſs. 


(119) The very 66 
lively and piere- 66 


their kind as thoſe he publiſhed. 
_ «caſe is otherwiſe, and that he will be found to have 


ATT | 


proper for our work, they yet muſt 


abridged, as a figure in a picture 


the ſhort draught he has given us of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's figure. The (119) ovil fort wif, & fore per- 
ant, which he gives him, did not belong to 
* at leaſt not ſor twenty years paſt, about which 
4 time I firſt came acquainted with him. Indeed; in 
«© the whole air of his face and 2 was no- 
thing of that penetrating ſagacity which ap in 
„ his — He had ſomething rather — 
in his look and manner, which did not raiſe any 
<«« oreat expectation in thoſe who did not know him. 
* Fke Mr. Fontenelle ſpeaks warily as to the MSS, 
relating to Antiquity, Hiſtory and Divinity, which 
«© Sir Haac left behind him: I wiſh, for the honour 
% of our country, that they may be as excellent in 
But I fear the 


cc 


«- been. a great maſter only in that one way to which 
„„ he was by nature inclined. It is enough for us 
«+ poor limited creatures, if we remarkably excel in 
any one branch of knowledge. We may have a ſmat- 
«© tering of more; but it is beyond the lot of our na- 
ture, to attain any perfection in them. Mr. Fonte- 
nelle's praiſe of Sir Iſaac's modeſty (and of modeſty 
in general) is to me the moſt pl part of that 
«« deſcription he has given us of him. It is that modeſty 
<«« which will teach us to ſpeak, and think of the Anti- 
ents with reverence, eſpecially if we happen not to be 
*« throughly acquainted with them. Sir Iſaac certainly 
was, and his great veneration for them was one diſtin- 
«« guiſhing part of his character, which I wonder, (or 
„ rather, I do not wonder) that Mr. Fontenelle has 
* omitted. His opinion of them was, that they 
«« were men of great genius and ſuperior minds, 
« who had carried their diſcoveries , (particularly in 
« Aſtronomy and other parts of Mathematicks) much 
«« farther than now appears from what remains of their 
«« writings. One may apply to them, what was ſaid 
by an old learned man, to one of leſs knowledge and 
«« fewer years, who inſulted him, 7 have forgot more 
« knowledge than ever you had. More of anci- 
ents is loſt, than is preſerved, and * "mt new 
«« diſcoveries are not equal to thoſe old loſſes. --- But 
„this was not what I had in my thoughts, when I 
ſat down to write: my intention was only to ex 
«« preſs the ſatisfaction I had in the peruſal of what 
I return, of which I could ſay more, if the end 
of the page did not admoniſh me to tell you how 
«© much I am &. The Book (entitled, Diſer- 
tation ſur la Muſigue des Anciens (120), ſays the Bi 

in his 13th Letter) I fend you back, is written in 
<< a very ſenſible and a manner, with a fine 
turn of thoughts and words, as far as I am able to 
„judge. I could wiſh only that the Writer had 
„been a greater maſter of his ſubject, ſo as to have 
„ given us diſtincter and fuller accounts of it, which 
«+ would have left no doubts upon the minds of his 
readers. I am fatisfied that a pen like his would 
have been able to expreſs the moſt nice and diffi- 
cult points of which he treats in a way equally in- 
* {tructive and pleaſing, and have opened to us in 
dialogue the myſteries of Muſic, as eaſily and fa- 
% miliarly as Monſieur Fontenelle has done thoſe of 
Aſtronomy. The picture of Leontium, with which 
the reflections conclude, is exquiſitely drawn; not 
only con Studio, but con Amore, as the Italians 
ſpeak. of the favourite pieces of their Leſt matters. 
One would think the Book was written on pur- 
«*« poſe for the ſake of the character at the end of it: 
as the moſt material part of a letter is ſometimes 
careleſly thrown into a poſtſcript... . .. . I dare ſay 
«« Mademoiſelle (121) Lenclos was of the Author's 
* acquaintance. Hearſay could not have furniſhed 
him with ſo lively a deſcription of her. 'There is 
«+ ſomething in the picture, that ſhews, it was paint- 
ed by the life, and not. copied from another 
One thing he ſays of her p. 9. (pardon the remark) 
* ſeems in ſome degree applicable to himſelf. - His 
words are very good, and therefore I tranſcribe 
„ them.” Son gout en le conduiſant de fleur en fleur, 


% comme les Abeilles, lui fait courir indifferemment tous 


« [es pays, & tous tes ſiecles. Mais ces. forte s ima 
« ginations, fi legeres & fi brillantes, a dedaignent 
. 4 


had in 


r to as much diſadvantage; by being has 
| do, which being heightened with a ka, 


% pour Pordinaire le travail N attiition. Un fovit ut © 
* pour les agremens, & qui wa jamais ſacrificd umu 
* Grate, v garde de Safſujettir à la patiente gui 
% ſeroit neceſſaire pour comparer les beautts Puii tems 
* avec celles d'une autre, pour tadier les rapports & 
* tos ions qui ſont entre elles, pour les urner d tous 
«« tes dont on peut les enviſager ; enfin, pour y rappor- 
122 penible exatitude qur demande 
© une parallete.” 


an 

k e. His taſte guiding bim from 
* flower to flower, like the bets, 2 him rove 2 
* crimdi through all tountrits and all ages. But 
* theſe hind of very ſprightly and ſpining imaginations, 
© gene di/dain a that requirts attention: 
© genins for charms, and which has never ſacri- 
* ficed but to the Graces, can never fubje itſelf to 
© the patience that would be neceſſary in order for com- 
© paring the beauties of one age with theſe of another ; 
* to fiudy the relations and ons that are betewern 
! os ; 40 _ them in all the 2 in which 
© 8 can be confidered; in fine, to 
* them the and painful r ) 
* requiſite for the forming of a parallel." ** Let me aſk 
«« you, for my own information, whether fourner de tous 
« les ſens, be a 1 phraſe in that caſe To me 
* it s to ſpoil the metaphor. .... He cites ſome 
authorities, which I am at a loſs to explain; par- 
« ticularly P- 58, that of Varro de Repub. Rom. L. 1. 
*,C..1. Sure he does not mean the ancient Varro, 
* who writ nothing that I know of, under that title. 
«< . . He is beholden, I find, to the long chapter of 
„ Abbe du Bos, where the ancient authorities, relat- 
ing to his ſubject, are collected; and he has made 
a free uſe of them. But my intention was, to tell 
«« you rather what pleaſed me in the Book, than 
* what I diſliked. I thank you &c The 


14th Letter goes on thus : From what I have read 
** (in theſe 


ks) and other pieces, fince I came on 
„ this fide of the water, I have conceived a much 
«« greater opinion of the Biſhop of Meaux, than I had 
„ while in England, and give him readily the pre- 
«* ference to all thoſe Writers of the Church of France 
« which I (ap acquainted with. He a wy wy war 
«« genius, manages every thing he sin hand, 
« like a maſter. Good ſenſe — ſound reflections 
« attend all he ſays; which is expreſſed in the moſt 
«« agreeable and beautiful manner, without any of the 
«« pomp or paint of falſe oratory. He has particu- 
« larly the of knowing, not only what to ſay, 
«« but what not to ſay ; the hardeſt taſk even of 
« moſt exact and excellent Writers .. But you know 
« him, Sir, better than I; and I ſhould be to blame 
e therefore in attempting any part of his character, 
did not gratitude forbid me to return your books, 
without giving you an account of the pleaſure I 
peruſing them. Even the Lady's Memoirs, 
relating to our Engliſh Princeſs, gave me a good deal; 
6 1 that part of them, where the ſtory of 
644 death is told, in as natural and affecting a 
„% manner, I think, as is ble. It has 2 
„ melancholy air of truth in it, as, at the ſame 
time that it gives conviction, moves compaſſion ; 
and one can no more read it, than one could have 
«© been preſent at the ſad ſcene of it, without tears. 
„% . . . I really prefer Monſieur de Meaux's funeral O- 


ration to thoſe of Flechier or Bourdaloilie ; tho' I 


© think he would have writ till better, had he imi- 
© tated them leſs; for, by that means, he now and 
„ then heightens his expreſſion a little too much, 
and becomes unnatural. I gave you one inſtance 
* of that when I ſaw you haſt... .” Another Letter 
ſays thus: The more I read of the Biſhop of 
«+ Meaux, the more I value him, as a great and 
« able Writer, and particularly for that talent of 
„taking as many advantages of an adverſary, and 
giving him as few as any man, I believe, that ever 
entered the liſts of controverſy. There is a ſerious 
« warmth in all he ſays, and his manner of ſaying 
„it is noble and moving; and yet I queſtion after 


„ all, whether he ſometimes is in good earneſt. Par- 
« don that freedom, Sir, I have read him with at- 


e tention, and watched him A _ 
ve 


«© been 


„read all the Biſhop [de Meayx's pieces) 


— 


ſhould afterwards be copied 
it in the original. 
ve do not 


and judicious, as the diction is 
1 
ten; not deſigned for it. Though ſome 


yet ought to be confidered as uttin 
value. The Biſhop ſeems to have been a 
would-have imagined 


A Ter 


ly, Without ee endenden ner deco peer | 
As mot . Tre ri 


t but they will prove agreea ble to dur readers. The ſerititients art as ſtron 
po, polite and natural; and are 10 much the more worthy 
great caſe and unaffectedneſs with whith they ate writ- 
| particulars ven 0 8 78 e 
cuttings of a diamond, the t of 
greater maſter of the French tongur than one 
(as he learnt it ſo late) by ſome very juſt remarks he makes on 


not very material, they 
malleſt of which are 


certain delicate idioms of it. It is ſaid that he tranſlated Virgil's Georgics into Engliſh 


[6G], and wrote an Harmonia Evangelica in a new and more 
any yet 2 Not long before his death he was 0 


Mr. Ole 


et been procured 
« till I can have them 
« time, I will read worſe Books, 
ec his the more, when I return to them; tho?, 
« the truth, I know no Writer in 


4 Voltaire? Is England as well pleaſed 
« jt was? and is he as well 
4 Or, does the ſatisfaction 


cc 


Non magis expreſfi vulrus per ahenta figna, 
. - 'Dutm per vatis opur mores animiqy virorum 
4 [ | 1 * Y * * 


t man, [che 
22 laft Letter 
nevertheleſs 


-« of Seth 
« maſter of it, r 
4 it by the ſtream of tradition. the he 
— 11 . was ; and that led 


think himſelf equal to every man, in every 


e thing: and particularly to write books in Latin, and 
Comments on Scripture, in both which ways I find 
% him un to himſelf ; and I dare ſay, that is the 
opinion of candid and judicious perſons in your 
„ communion.” | | | 

We find by the Biſhop's laſt and ſome other Letters, 
that he was acquainted with Father Courayer. Our 
« friend, Pere Courayer, has been purſued with 


- 


% maridements, cenſurès and arrets 3 nor r | 
r 


fear, yet done with him. I am concerned 
4 the fate of fo valuable a Man, and ſo excellent a 


« Writer, whoſe views, I am perſuaded; were inno- 


<< cent and good, however in the manner of execut- 
<c ing them, he comes to have given ſo much oſfence. 
mag we Biſhops that have cenſured him, ſeem 
4 tg decline that part of the diſpate which relates 
e to the valiity of our Engliſtordinations.” 'How- 
<c ever, they have not ſpared the Church of England, 
on other accounts, but have repreſented ber in a 
a more diſadvan light than ſhe "deſerves ; 
purely, I ſuppoſe, for want of knowing her: Fhey 
cite the B work 

* 


% Claude's words, from any pieces of 
„ gainſt the Church of France, to p 


Vol. II. 


C fn 


Tore o 


4. ten, were 
% Oxford: Hiſtory 


46 


<"held in any doRtrine of importance; I ſhould-think 8. named withiour 


icuous method than 


to cate himſelf againſt 


on with relation to Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, which he, t 
with Dt; Aldrich and Dr. Smalridge, wis charged with having 
in a variety of places [HHH]. He died at Paris the 15th « 


altered and interpolated 


February 1732, and his 


«« jt became ms rather to produce the Writers of that 
« Church, and the Acts and Monuments of it, for m 
« youchers. Tt teeny Biden hate taken this ms 


* thod; once, or twice; and if they had taken it 
« always, they would have been liable to miſ- 
« takes in their tions of us. What the Bi- 


« ſhop of Meaux ſays, with regard to our polity and 
60 ; is not always to be relied on; for he was 
«« not a maſter of that ſabje&. He was a very great 
« man ; nor would he have leſſened his character, 
% not to have aimed ſometimes at ſeeming to know, 
© what he really did not, in matters that lay a little 
«« out of his compaſs. Excuſe the freedom I take 
with the cenſurers, and the authority on which they 
« build, in relation to our matters; becauſe I have 
« good reaſon” to think; that they have paid a deſe- 
« retice to it, at the of truth. My 'know- 
«« ledge is very limited j and yet it would be no pre - 
tion in me to ſay, that I know better than 
« the Biſhop of Meaux did, what is the Conſlitution, 
© and what are the Principles and Tenets of the Church 
„ of England. But enough of theſe refloctions, into 
<« which the mention of Pere Courayer has led me bc. 
[GGG] War he tranſlated Virgil's Georgics into 
Engliſh.) He ſent this" tranſlation to a friend, with 
the following lines prefixed z | ** 
— / *x frag 
Al Sequane ripar, Thamefim 2 flumine long, 
Fam ſenior, fractuſus, ſed ip54 morte, meornm 
Dgos colui, patrieque memor, neque degener uſquam. 


. 


Theſe verſes have been tranſlated as follows : 


„ Thus on the banks of Seine, 

Far from my native home; I paſs my hours, 
© Broken with years and pain ; yet my firm heart 
. Regards my friends and country e en in death.” 


We have likewiſe another verſion of them, which is 


a little more  paraphraſtical : 


«© Thus where the Seine thro' realms of ſlavery ſtrays, 
Wich ſportive verſe IL wing my tedious days : 
«« Far from Britannia's happy climate torn, I 
% Bow'd down with age, and with diſeaſes worn; 
Vet een in death I act a ſteddy part, 
« And ſtill my friends and country ſhare my heart.“ 


[HHH] Not big bifore his dedth be , obliged vin. 
dicate him elf again My: Oldmixim <vith relation to Lord 
Clarendon's Hiſtory. of the rebellion, <which be f 

having altered in à variety e 
in che Preface co his. e 1 


was charged with 
places. Mr. Oldmixon 


5 that be Hiftapy"of the Rebellion, as it wwa 
Sed at ET fo hab the <vork of | the 
Glare, who did indeed write an Hiſtory of 

thoſe times; and I doubt © not, h Be, a good dne; 

„% whetcin,” as I have been (I believe) well informed 

© the charactels of the Kings; Whoſe reigns are writ- 

diferent from What they a in the 

this by —— * 1 r, — 1 

66 is by hear-fay,; but Hear · ſa m à perſon 

erior to all ſuſpicion, and too illuſtrious to 

a Ede Ta humbly refer it to 
* decilion 
5 U 


Y the Stuarts (122) has (122) Page 9. 
it Was 


| 
: 


' 
' 


$ 


(123) The late z/eman 
Colonel Ducket, he ſtiles him, wherein he declares, 


one of 


iti 


printed, altered, and interpolat 


bad been a fine Hit 


AT T 
bod was brought to England, and interred on the 


12th of * 
eſtminſter- Abbey in a private r e 
Efa; who. had married his — 1 and his 29 J vage and 


Moore. Upon the urn, which contained his W I ee 
a cineres Franciſci Aiterburi e x 

«« the. aſhes of Francis Atterbury 

divided about his moral and 


wu woes, 


Biſhop 


decifionof of another 8 11 as there is 
nt to his fon + ach 7 A in manuſc ill ex- 
tant ; and to a Reverend Doctor Gow Hil her be 


> audich the book «was 
| while it was" at the 
preſs. He has publiſhed likewiſe a Letter SR 


of Aliſtinction both for merit and any 1 As Bir 


did not fee the Oxford copy, 


„e Smith, of Chriſt-Church Oxford, Author of the Tu. 


engw ye way wood ytus, had - frankly told 
im juſt before his death in the year 1710, — 4 
wwritten by C 


but what was wnder his name was 


patch-wotrk, and 2 — called The Hiſtory 


of ALL-SMALL and ATTERBURY : © for to his 
«© knowledge, twas altered; nay that he himſelf was 


„ employ Rae 8 interpolate and alter the ori- 


Mr. Smith — — 


ce ginal. 1 


5 As — Oldmixon likewiſe i in his Hiltory, 3 227, ex- 
this 


In the character of 


few 42 1 and excellent man, Mr. Hampden, which we could 


Villany that of 
el 


;{66 preſs the infamy of this ſlander and im 
the unparalled wickedneſs of thoſe Doctors, who 


** wiſh had eſcaped his (Lord Clarendon's) drawings, 
or the drawings of theſe clumſy Painters, into whoſe 


„ hands his work fell, there is ſomething ſo very 
* «« Kale and bak, that ſuch coin could only come from 


«« a College- Mint. There are not words to ex- 


poſture, nor 


«« foiſted ſo horrid a reflection into that character.“ He 
obſerves then, that Mr. Smith confeſſed to the Gentle- 
man in whoſe houſe he died, that among a great num- 
ber of Alterations and Additions, which he himſelf 
made in the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, by — Dr. 
ALprICH, Dr. ATTERBURY, and Dr. SMALL- 
RIDGE, ſucceſſive Deans of Chrift-Church, this wery 
ſaying of Cinna, applied to Mr. Hampden, «was one ; 
and that when he read it to one of thoſe Doforr, he 
clapp'd him on the back, and cried with an aſſeve- 
ration, I will db. The Confeſſ Mr. Smith made, and 
2 remorſe he expreſſed for concerned-in 'this im- 
ture, were his laſt words. A great rt of the paſ- 
Lg em Mr. © mixon's Preface, Inchuds the Let 
ter, was tranſlated verbatim into F. rench, publiſb- 
ed in the Bibliatbegue Raiſonnte des Ouvrages des Savans 
_ ae Europe for July, "Auguſt, and September 17 2 
Tom. V. part J. Art. 5, p. 154. Sc. and the A 
of that Journal obſerved upon it, that if Dr. — 
bury was ſilent with to this accuſation, there 
could be no doubt but the falſification 2 
and ſhould he not be filent, what be ſay to 
clear up this matter muſt be very ſtrong to deſtroy the 
credit of ſuch a teſtimony: Dr; Atterbury therefore 


thought himſelf obliged r 
. cordingly wrote a piece, dated from Paris October i 


26th 1731, and entitled, Bifop Atty % Vindica- 
tion of Biſhop Smallridee, Dr. Aldrich, and mſelf from 
the ＋ candaluu Ręfled ian . of Oldmixon, | relating fo the 
publication of uh Clarendon's Hiſtory. | He, declares 
that the account publiſhed by Mr. Oldmixon, in all its 
ts, as far as he was any ways concerned, is entire- 
falſe „b ſince be never ſaw Lord Cla- 
rendon s Hi in mayuſcript, either before or fine 
the edition of | itz nor ever read a line of jt -but in 
r That it was impoſſible therefore, that he 
d deal with Mr. Smith in the manner 


el, with whom (as far as he could recolle&) he never 


i 


exchanged one word in all his life; and whom he 
nnn 


political — ole it is univerſally 
the greateſt men of the age for genius and {kill in polite Literature, and that he 


wh ily cat wks ad: ble of conſpri 
= wg {66 che. wa That the 


In bac urnd $5 epo- 
enfis z 1. e. « In this ur are depo! 
ocheſter.”” However. the world may 


agreed, that he, was 5 
wrote 55 


* 
Hidor Thatwith 10 B Smallrid ok 
duft that kind Angie er his ts 

cauſe he was not any ways concerned in 1 that 
5, but as much a ſtranger to the con- 
tents of it as himſelf was, till it came in 

f which s Gl 5 
„ was committed 


to the care of Bi 2e 
late Earl On who himſelf alſo aſſiſted in 
that reviſal from the beginning ee the end of the 

k ; ſo that any changes in it muſt. have had 


wor 
the conſent of thoſe three perſons ; who were men of 


33 
and Dean h CERN — 
that no additions whatſoever were made to the manu- 
ſcript Hiſtory Rd ON th 
Preface to the firſt volume had publi 


what follows,) durft not take 
„ 2 them wv 3 
| Wit 


prevented at leaſt 4 retouching thoſe characters, 
which are allowed to be the diſtinguiſhed and 
n of 
not to be imitated. . The a- 
—_— of any lefo able pencil inermined with thats 
of the Ark maſtar hand, . would ſoon be diſcovered. 
And yet the moſt diſcerning eye can find out no traces 
of ſuch a mixture; no, not in the character of Mr. 
Hampden, even in thoſe words, at the cloſe of it, a- 
which Mr. Oldmixon ſo warmly declaims. They 

are perſectly in — 2 ay Rec-kgg under th 
rendon ; they contain nothing new in them, but only 
ſum up in ſhort what he ſcattered thro' different 
parts of the two firſt volumes. Let the refle&ious 
there made be never ſo ſevere, they may naturally be 
ſuppoſed in the warmth of ure to have come 
from the pen of an Hiſtorian, who had himſelf with 
zeal ed. Mr. Hampden's meaſures, and both ſeen 
and felt the fad conſequences of them. But that the 
editors of his Hiſtory no ways concerned in thoſe tranſ- 
actions ſhould fixty years afterwards coolly and delibe- 
rately make ſuch a needleſs inſertion, is not to be ima- 
— The Biſhop urges, that this complaint ſhould 
ve been brought — het who: while it was 
capable of being hly examined. 'That their 
very characters tha wo knew them, and the 
nature wy re will be 
For what is 


ay A uſe can his te- 
the Biſhop be to this purpoſe (even 

account of it exact,) when it is un- 
6 * Ale, as DIE RO three perſons..it is 


, levelled at, Dr. Smallridge and myſelf ; and may 


* therefore be juſtly preſumed alike falſe, as to the 


third, Dr. Alari ? Mr. Smith appears to have been 


« ſo little in the ſecret of the edition of that Book, 
% as not to have known even the hands thro' which 
«« it paſſed ; and is not therefore to be relied upon in 
« his accounts of any other circumſtances relating to it, 


** eſpecially with regard to Dr. Aldrich, his Governor a 


« Chriſt 


: 
of 


of 
has liſhed them both in 


F | 
the months of October, N ber and December 
1731, Tom. VII. Part. 1. Art. IX. p. 457 & eq. 
The N of this Vindication to be 
ſent over to Mr. Pope, a Gentleman, with whom he 
had the firmeſt friendſhip, and whom he extremely ad- 
mired among his other valuable qualifications for his 
excellent talent in Poetry. At the ſame time he wrote 
him the Letter 

wonder to ſee 


dated from Paris November 
will me 


Z 

: 

E 
2 
»z 
11 


« and abroad, call upon me to ſay ſomething ; 


LF 


« a few months I am enterin e 
n the happy can- 
w 


9 24 


« will loſe a friend, who loves and values you 


4 
+ 
£5 
1 
1 
7 
TÞ 


«« dy whilſt living. I expected to have 
« 8 , and wondered a li 
« did Rot; but he owns himſelf in a fault 


F 
4 
44 


« amiſs that you forbore writing to me on an head, 
« wherein I iſed more than I was able to per- 
« form Bidracel was fiacy Ganatimes.. has ny 


| 
f 
f 
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and elegance worthy of Cicero himſelf, and 
rr 


in his 


-- 


| | 


How many Books have 


: 
Z 
E 
2 
: 


'E 
1 


5 not coſt you much trouble. 
muſt be ones indeed to challenge any 

rt of my time, now I have fo little of it left. 

ay © * ſquandered away whole days heretofore, 


2 
F 


T5 
z 
: 
: 
7 
S 
> 


end of the 1 of life our laſt minutes, like 
tickets in the wheel, rife in their valuation. 
not perhaps. of ſo much worth in them- 
ves,. as thoſe, which „but we are apt to 
« prize them more, and with reaſon. I do ſo, my 
« Rear friend, and yet think the moſt precious mi- 
„ nutes of my life are well employed in reading what 
« you 1 But this is a ſatisſaction I cannot much 
« hope ; and therefore muſt betake myſelf to o- 
te thers, which are leſs entertaining. Adieu, dear 
«« Sir, and forgive me engaging with one, whom you, 
«« I think, have reckoned among the Re of the 
« Dunciad. It was neceſſary for me either to accep 
« of his dirty challenge, or to have ſuffered in the 
«* eſteem of the — 8 declining it. My wy 
<« to your mother; I ſend a paper tor Dean Swift, if 
you have. an opportunity, and think it worth your 
„ while. to convey it. My country at this diſtance 
„ ſeems to me a ſtrange ſight. I know not how it 
6 * 2 8 r 
2 a it. I wiſh you would tell 
„ me, = may m ſafely to Mr. M by the 
« honeſt hand, that conveys this, and will return to 
«« theſe parts before Chriſtmas. Sketch out a rough 
* draught of it, that I may be able to judge whether 
«« a return to it be really eligible, or whether I ſhould 
* not like the Chymiſt in the bottle upon heari 
Don Quevedo's account of Spain, defire to be cork' 
„% up again. Aſter all I do and muſt love my coun- 
«« try with all its faults and blemiſhes ; even that 
«« part of the conſtitution, which wounded me unjuſtly 


| 


7) 
25 


in (and itſelf thro' - Boo obo ever be dear to me. 


„% My laſt wiſh be that of Father Paul, E, per- 
% petua 3 and when I die at a diſtance from it, it 
« will be in the ſame manner as Virgil deſcribes the 


* expiring Plogounatng, | 2915 
« Sternitur, & dulees moriems reminiſcitur Argot. 


« Dol ſtill live in the memory of my friends, as the 
do, aw voting A 

« your paper ſquabbles about me, and am glad to ſee 
«' fach 8 head, er- with 
© no view of doing me a pleaſure, but of loadin 
% another. FR. Rorren”.. 8 1 
LAH] His character as. a Preacher will appear to 


ur the greateft advantage from the admirable repreſentation 


of it pubhibed in the Tatler.] The Author having 
obſerved (124), that: the 
whom he; bel to be the moſt learned body of men 


Speaking, with the proper ornaments of voice and 
geſture, Tells us, that jg there are exceptions 
to this general obſervation, and that tbe Dean, whom, 
ſays he, Wwe heard the other day together, is an Ora. 
tor. That he has ſo much regard to his jo 
on, that he commits to his memory what he is to 
ſay to them; and has fo ſoft and graceful a behavi- 
our, that it muſt attract your attention. His per/on, 


| continues. he, it is to be conftſſed, is no /mall recommenda- 


tion 3 but he is to be highly commended for not Ming 
Jdee 


you that advantage, and adding to the propriety of 


„ 


in your parts, which you think 
Name them; the Ca- 


ieee 


of Great Britain, (#24) Vol. 2. 
® 66. See like- 


now in the world, too much neglefted che Art, of wean: Pe 


lb — — Cer So 


> Py 8 — — © - 
= - 
_ 4 - Þy as 4.4 
ak FLEE * 
—— - - 
- 


SS TY - FEPEEIET 8 p 
. py ; - > oF . 
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rer bur bis facerſ 


„ Peg 82. dae de antique "Liter 


ATE 


„een adm (x $115 37 Mis; 


Diſcriagid E — Diſceorſe 


2 StptMtribpnalis ut "= es Sl e 
and publiſhed in the Hrſt votanie of he Lingam Ve 15. F 1 — — 14 TR 
Gig. n, les im 2 man of” Ts Le =5, hq ene 5 —— that Hiſtorian, 


F. Atterburi 


g Dr. Fiddes, in . 
Archidiaceni L the affttance” whi 
. e, Beiles Hitt a 
6 (ax) Pug, 30, 3% pelted in any part, whether of 
yt as Introduction to his Life 


k, which 
K Bus wi) | 


( 


(9) Pan which work the = 


of the ry nd was among be grette 


Twtges, i 


Antipuitier of ing 3 and in another place (c Cc), he. hs Bw 


« other writings, for 


* „ Lang 


Ray te the Art! volume of his 2 
t received From the Biſhop 
perſon whe bad WP che 2 
theological, or 
of Cardinal 6 y, he acknowledges the Biſhop's 
relate Rack oft Yet 
with the + A 


2252 
have made bim famous, as a church-man 3 ad Phet abe lden taſte of 


Se. 1 
edit. Lene“ 


1728. in fol, 


io INS: 


of — — 4:5 . . and in in his 
OT of 


* 


* 


2 
£ 


ped 66 

t TRI 1 Mr. Dart, ; 
Sh, Helen 5. mii er, 
That Gointlemats e 7 — by 


50 4 A ng 22 7 
and happineſs of iel, 


44 in the 20 


«the fine Letters, fithiliarity with 4htient and  rioderri Writers; 1 771 2 of he th 
agmetit, elegance of Nyle, ad N n Kiye dad v1 ti K 
e dee — 3 W 4 og u. * 
hes 211 Net blaow oi „nn oo 
auch pete, get, prod auen 1. . e a . * This 
has a Feculiar force and bas — * publiſhed at n . 1724 L — 1 
a= Abd, e ene ot be inbeligint barem of Bir i. Viddes in his" (126) telt us, "i Ne Pap 
cone, were there wt " xplanation "as WH 45 grate in Was ſerfile that his net, would Pn 
his ation. This art of Bir #s uſed with vhe "moſt exat more" perieR, ' if he _ CO EY: 
and Skill. He newer attempts your Hens, till whith avey ER in ext 
be bas condincei your ruh All the is bich 2 e of "obj it x 
you can form are , amd diſper u, b uſes ** 3 then have 
the teaft nth in his Sermon; 27 he thinks ** CopeIRIGH, chat ka pres have — * 
be has your head, he very fool woits your hart, and ne- t — 7 — 
wer pretends to ſhew the ref, ll be hath « ar hat hve peck 4 fn ä 
convinced you 'of "the "trith of "#t. The Author ef a © i. © I held 4 Krerron not have 
piece, intitled, Some Rulet for Ms e to be 4 had the behefit of many tijridis 20 
robe ma in the wears reg in | „ bt beſt 2 
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Faun con ſiders our Divine as an excellent model for 
(125) Pag. 32+ that purpoſe. In town, Sir, /ays A Pb 
3d edit. London e have fo many examples worthy imitation both 1 
1716. the Senate, on the Bench, at the Bar, and in the 
4. Pulpit, that if you well attend to them, you can 
* want little other direction; as Cowper and ar- 
cc court, II 
4 her and Price, Powis and Veron, 
«Fork, Ely and Rochzsrzx, 87 and Mo ; 
« and therefore I = oy >>. fa 
* ing Rules, to make en e 
LE Ani in 0 Nee > L of 
Cardinal Foley, be e the Bi v A 
Mane in ' eobich that” Prefate 


men of antient Rome, + 


ATTICUS irik PONfEO Nis, is @ARdered 
underſtood the art of managin yo 


fbi xt 


„ were ex Able, bs T had | 
„ $6 elite, "(bole u Sue e be A 
« which he had 61 
ana % Rintſelf. 1 — * i 9 we 
1 debt of gr 86 134 Pale i 
© preſent . — *of for Celebrating ck 
fs neu FM rf 
« ters, his moſt inveterate enemies 
6. n. A. x 
na; VAT ne 01% 1 "AY HAY 
of the n ett Beit ble 
»uh ſuch addrcls, thar 


without leaving his tate of neutrality, he preſerved the erte undd aßfection of both 
had with Cicero, did” nor binder Kitt! from 


d two: Fivals, not 
very 


ties [4]. The ſtrict friendſhip: ch he 


having a great intimacy. with. Hortenfius.; and he was, the cauſe that & 
ny 4 ber treat r other r with any reproaches, b um: 1 A. Wer 


ee 
1 } Fr gy 


H. 4" the geen and ee 
72 Kr 2 8 11 . 11 " 


declared an enemy to the cmmdonweakth „ and he 
infinuated himſelf in ſuch a manner into | Far | 
of Sylla, that this Roman General would $ have 


him with him; and was not at all * 

_  ticns deſired to be excuſe} from attend 25 iy Bas 

| by l * that he was willin fo Thagk "neuter 
77 Cornel. Ne- between parties (1). Nl, arg, te, inquit Pampo- 
pos in Vit. At- mius, adver ſum br mit vellt duce , ty F . 7 


tict, cap- 11. e amg ferrem, Lalium 'r Agi (2): „41 

(+) lem, cap 4. us Ey Potmponiis; der , Orgs mi ib g J 
< thoſe perſons, fince I left Italy, that ig 
arms with them a 


nft you. 12 
* te War 85 5 0 


ar At- 


BY at Rome durin 


2 money 4 : 

ecline, and he did a thouſand ki 
ves, 560 2 2 7 
yo 1 2 * ark Anthony's wife Wake hls 2 12 
treated Atti- 


a, * bad e. 


111 329 D. * 


1 4 ly . 
17 * my — 


42 nov vas 
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0's Frie wre 9 
K Fre = 
i procure für 
= 1 « 2 e ue us {5) (5) Idem, ape 
10 12 oy 1 ivih * 10 A 12. 
Sen. 9 M. — 
Lay Ferie 7 N. des 
Whey he. Was. u DN F Pcs, too him — ( 6) That is, K 
| 0 of all that he did; of what he 75 and gu//us: . 
hither he, Was: Seip 4 when he A 1 ome, Neyo ——_ 
e Wrote to him almo every day, to c lt M1 
2 (7) other 1 him a full (7) 1 * 


ſome queſtion - other. 
Fug edly by e Cir Cernel. Nepes 
the ak = Jacilius mw 


account of his affairs. 
difficult taſk to. pre ſery e us 
A big. Fon Japtentice 
olents 7 di: 
5 att, 1 
4, —.— 


ſhip of theſe two 9 
22 — ff 
75 
335 in . TOE aeceſſe e inter 2 
rem at ue Antony er 1 8) Idem, 
(rut: 10 Bae Jl 717115 que pri nn (3) ) 
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A intereſt K (4) lem, ap 
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fe 10 
terrarum e 77 cuperet 


pos, Cap» 5. 


(10) Iden 
17. 
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Letter 
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Life of 
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BJ. He never had any conteſt either with his mother of ſiſter (c) 


terms [ | 


good 
ways 


ww F" at ” —_ 


[B] He <vas the cauſe, that theſe two rivals ... . , 
lived together upon very good terms. ] Thoſe, who 
knew how much the jealouſy of eloquence excites 
and agitates the other paſſions, will form a good no- 

, tion of this adlfvch and merit of a man, who under- 
ſtood how to preſerve peace between two of the moſt 
celebrated Orators among the ancients. - It was not 
ſufficient for Pomponius Atticus to inſinuate himſelf 
agreeably into their affections ; but it was likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould obſerve in him ſuch * 

as would inſpire them with eſteem and reſpect for 
him. The paſſige which I am going to quote, is 
very proper to ſhew the peculiar merit of him. Ure- 
Latur intim# 9, Hortenſio, qui tis temporibus principa- 
tum elhguenti æ tenebat, ut intelligi non poſſe uter eum 
plus diligeret Cicero an Hortenſius, & id quod erat dif- 

„ freſlimum, efficiebat ut inter quos tantæ laudis effet æ- 
mulatio, nulla intercederet obtreAatio, eſſetqie talium 

0% Cornel, Ne- Virorum copula (9). i. e. He was very intimate 

pos, Cap» 5. « with Q. Hortenfius, who was the moſt eminent O- 
4% rator of that time; fo that it could not be known 
«« whether Cicero or Hortenſius loved him moſt ; and 
„ what was the moſt difficult point of all, he manag- 
« ed it in ſuch a manner, that no reproaches paſt 
«« between thoſe two men, who were rivals for the 
« ſupreme honour of eloquence, but they were unit- 
* 7 in a ſtrict friendſhip ? 

[C] He never had any conteſt either with his mother 
or fiſter.] At the age of ſixty ſeven years he loſt his 
mother, who was then ninety ;. and he had then a 
ſiſter living, who was almoſt of the ſame age with 
himſelf. Upon the day, when the funeral of his mo- 
ther was performed, he declared that he never had 
any occaſion to be reconciled. to her, and that there 
never had been any quarrel between his ſiſter and him. 
* Hoc ipſum were gloriantem audierim in funere matris 
ſuæ, quam extulit annorum 90, cum efſet ſeptem & 
60, ſe nunquam cum matre in gratiam rediifſe, nun- 
quam cum ſorore fuiſſe in ſimultate, quam prope æ- 
qualem habebat; quod eft fignum aut unguam 


F 


inter eos querimoniam interceſſiſſe, aut hunc ea fuiſſe 


in fuos indulgentid, ut quos amare deberet, iraſci eis 
nefas duceret (10). I do not mention this circum- 
ſtance of the time, in order to encreaſe the bulk of 
my book, and to fill up the page. Every one will ſee, 
that this is the eſſential part of this note; for if the 
good nature of Atticus appears here as a remark- 
able circumſtance, it is chiefly on account of the great 


(10) Idem, cap. 
17. 


number of years, which he lived with his mother and 


ſiſter without any conteſt. It is a pity, that the Hi- 
ſtory did not likewiſe inform us how he acted with 
regard to his wife, He did not boaſt any thing upon 
(11) See the be- that point (11); and this might lead one to ſuſpect 


ginning of the that his addreſs or patience were not exerted ſo re- 
8 quota- markably towards his wife as towards his mother 


and ſiſter, who perhaps on their contributed v 
much to this 44 between 4 and did not as 
lige him to make any conſiderable advances. The 
fact in this caſe would appear much leſs remarkable 
y with to Atticus; but to take all the circum- 
ſtances together would not loſe any thing, but appear 
more extraordinary. We ſhall ſee in the llowing note, 
that Atticus always ſtood upon good terms with an 
uncle, whoſe temper was ſo extremely perverſe, that 
none of his relations could bear with it. But to re- 
turn to Atticus's wife. It is ſtrange that Cornelius 
Nepos does not mention any thing either good or 
(12) See the 34 bad of her; and that we muſt have recourſe to other 
„ L:tter f Cicero authors to learn, that her name was PILIA, and that 


3 a 4% Atticus married her in the year of Rome 697 (12). 
Faoricius in his He was not young then; he was three and fifty years 
Life of Cicero, of age. He was in no haſte to lift himſelf in the 


o *” WP 


Kom "he year of ſervice of matrimony. We may collect from a paſ⸗- 


(13) Th 51th ſage in one of Cicero's Letters (13), that Pilia was 


of the 5th 
4 ad Attic, wa 


Vol. II. 


He al- 


ſhewed his generoſity to his friends, whenever they had any occaſion. His circumſtan- 
ces enabled him to do this; for beſides the great eſtate which he ſucceeded to [ D], he found 
out methods to emplby his money, which produced him a very conſiderable profit. The 
teſts which aroſe at Rome between Cinna's 
he was young to go to Athens, where he continued for a long time. He gained 
affections of the Athenians in ſuch a manner, that the day on which he left their city 
was in ſome meaſure a day of mourning [EZ]. He was extremely fond of polite 


party and that of Marius, induced him 


learn- 
ing, 


fond of her huſband; for with regard to the other 
paſſage (14) from which ſome Writers have imagin- 
ed, that ſhe deſigned to procure a divorce from ham, 
it is evident that it ought to be read in a different 
manner, and that it ſignifies, that ſhe was threatned 
with the Palſy. Mr. Sarrazin affures us in his tranſla- 
tion of the Life of Pomponius Atticus, that the city 
of Athens erected likewiſe ſtatues to Pilia the wiſe of 
Atticus ; but it is plain, that he made uſe of a bad 
edition ; for we muſt not read Pilia in. Cornelius 
Nepos: Atticus's marriage was too long after his 
return from Athens, for the Athenians to think of 
erecting ſtatues to his wife. Would Cornelius Ne 
have been fo abſurd as to mention the ſtatues of Pika, 
without acquainting us who ſhe was? The family of 
Pilia makes no manner of figure in the ancient Ro- 
man Hiſtory. 17 . 

[D] The great eftate which he ſucceeded 1 Quin- 
tus Czcilius was his uncle by the mother's fide. He 
was a perſon of an intolerable perverſe temper ; but 
2 0 7 it in ſuch a manner, that he con- 
tinued in his favour without any interruption to the 
laſt. He found his account ſofficiently in this com- 

iance of his; for Cæcilius made him his chief heir, and 
eft him almoſt a million of money. Atticus's own pa- 
trimony was almoſt two hundred thouſand livres. 
ſeſtertis wicies quod à patre acceperat (15). Cæcilius (15) Cornel. Ne- 
having adopted his nephew in his Will, Atticus was Pos, cap. 14 
obliged to take upon him after that the name of 2, 
Cæcilius Pomponius Atticus. Let us ſee what Cornelius 
Nepos ſays of the ſour diſpoſition of this uncle. Ha- 
bebat avunculum Q. Cæcilium, eguitem Romanum, fa- 
miliarem L. Luculli (16), divitem, difficillim& naturd, cu- (16) Valer. 
Jus fic aſperitatem weritus eft, ut quem nemo ferre poſ Maximus, lib. 7. 
ſet, hujus fine offenſione ad ſummam ſenectutem retinue- ON 0 3 3 
rit benevolentiam ; guo facto tulit pietatis fructum. Cæ- Caciker bad pro- 
cilius enim moriens teſtamento adoptavit eum, here- miſed to make 
demgue fecit ex dodrante. Ex qud hereditate accepit Lucullus bs heir, 
circiter centies LLS ( 7). i. e.“ He had an uncle ee N 
„ by the mother's fide, whoſe name was Q. Cæci- ha bole wp F 
*« lius, a Roman Knight, an intimate acquaintance dragged thrs' the 
of L. Lucullus, rich, but of a very perverſe tem- /rects. 
<< per, which Atticus was ſo cautious of offending, ('7) Cornel. 
that tho' no perſon elſe could bear with him, yet * 
** he maintained his good will without any offence 
till he died extremely old. By this means he 
«« reaped the advantage of his dutifulneſs, for Cæci- 
“ lius at his death adopted him in his Will, and 
* made him his heir to three parts in four of his 
«« eſtate; fo that he received from this inheritance 
% a hundred thouſand ſefterces.” 

LE] He gained the affeftions of the Athenians in ſuch. 
a manner, that the day on which he left their city was 
in ſome meaſure a day of mourning.) He had tranſ- 

rted great part of his effects thither, and either by 
ſendin g or making preſents he had done great ſer- 
vices to the city of Athens (18). The inhabitants 
were not ingrateful, but ſhewed him all the publick 
honours imaginable. He refuſed the offer of 8 free 
dom of the city, and the raifing of a ſtatue to him; 
but after he was gone ſeveral ſtatues were erected to 
him. His departure was extremely regretted. ©uo 


In the 
ns 1 | 


I6th book, ad 
Attic. 


(18) Idem, cape 
2. | 


faftum eft, ut buic omnes honores, quos pofſent, þ 


lies haberent, civemque fucere ftuderent, quo beneficia 
ile uti noluit ; quod nomnulli interpretantur amitti ci- 
vitatem Romanam alid adſcitd. ee affuit, ne 
gua fibi flatua poneretur, reſtitit, abſens prohibere non 
potuit. ..... Tranquillatis autem rebus Romanis remi- 
gravit Roman. . . . . Quem diem fic univer/a civitas 
Atbenienſium proſecuta oft, ut lacrymis dgſiderii futuri 
dolorem indicaret (19). i. e. * Upon which account ig) Item, cape 
te they paid him publickly all the honours poſſible, 3 and 4+ 
and offer'd to make him tree of the city ; which pri- 
* vilege he refuſed, becauſe, as ſomealledged, the Fre 

| = 


5X 


be) See note [C] Milly (c). 


% 


never attempted 


1 1 he kept at his houſe ſeveral Librarians (a) and excellent Readers. He 
ordered ſome book to be read at his table, even when he treated his friends [Z] 


always 
He 


to raiſe himſelf above the rank of life, in which he was born, which 


was that of a Knight. He might have obtained the molt conſiderable poſts in the Re- 


public; but he choſe rather to renounce all pretenſions to them 1s „ becauſe in the 
ruption which then prevailed, he could neither gain them nor duſ 
He never had any Jaw-ſuit, or appeared as an accuſer againſt any perf 


to the laws. 
or ſeconded any one, who was an, accuſer, 


in this manner. Atticus had married his daughter to Agrippa; from which marr jag 
came a daughter, whom Auguſtus betrothed to Tiberius almoſt as ſoon as ſhe was bo 


« dom of the city of Rome would have been loſt, if 


« he had accepted that of any other. While he conti- 
« nued at Athens, he prevented any ſtatue from being 
4% raiſed to him, but when he left that city, he 


could not any longer hinder the citizens from pay- 


(20) Idem, cap. 
4. 


(21) Volaterran. 


lib. 18. P- 666. 


« ing him that compliment. The Roman af- 
« fairs being reduced to a ſtate of tranquillity he re- 


„ turned to Rome. . . Upon the day of his depar- 


& ture the whole city of Athens was thrown into the 
c«- deepeſt concern imaginable, ' and ſhewed by their 
«« tears their ſenſe of the loſs they ſhould ſuſtain of 
« him.” He ſpoke the Greek language with ſuch 
propriety, that he might have been taken for an A- 
thenian (20). Some Writers were of o „that 
the ſurname of Articus was given him on that account. 
Volaterranus aſſures us of this as of a thing mentioned 
by Cornelius Nepos (21) ; but he is miſtaken. The 
Abbe de Saint Real tells us, that Atticus was called 
ſo, becauſe he underſtood Greek extremely well, and 
lived the greateſt part of his time at Athens (22). It 


R | 
el, Las, 4 has been repreſented to him (23), that he Gould have 
Ciceren d Atticus ſaid only, that it was on account of having lived far 


in the Biblio- 
tbegue Univer- 
ſe! „tom. 20. 
pag. 78. 


a confiderable time at Athens in his youth ; fince it is 
certain that he continued the greateft part of his life in 
ltaly or Epirus, where he had a large eftate, as ap- 


(23) By the Au- pears from his Life written by Cornelius Nepos and 


thor of the Bi- 


leth. Uni verſelle, 
ibid. 


(24) Cornel. 
Nepos, cap. 14+ 


| life, than to gain the 


from divers paſſages in Cicero's Letters. 


[FI He akways ordered fome Book to be read at 
his table, even when he treated his friends.] If he 
had kept an open table for all perſons promiſcuouſly, 
who would come to it, he would have done a very diſa- 

ble thing to a great many people by this cuſtom ; 

ut he only invited thoſe, who were of the ſame taſte 
with himſelf. Nemo in convivio ejus aliud acroama au- 
divit quam anagnoſten. . . . . Neue unquam fine aligud 


lectiaue apud cum canatum eft, ut non minus anime 


m wventre convive deletarentur ; namgue eos Voca- 
* guorum mores d ſuis non abborrerent (24). 

00 He might haue obtained the moſt dab, poſts 
in the Republick 3. but he choſe rather to renqunce all 
pretenſians to them.) This is evidently the ſtrongeſt 

„ which he gave of his virtue. There was no 
poſſibility at that time of _ advanced to ſuch 
poſts but by diſhonourable methods ; nor of executin 
them according to the laws of juſtice and for the ad- 
vantage of one's country, without expoſing one's ſelf 
to the violence of a great number of ill men. Atti- 
cus Choſe rather to continue in a private ſtation of 

* dignities at the ex- 
pence of his conſcience. How excellent a conduct 
was this! But how uncommon at the ſame time 


If all the world reſembled - Atticus, there would be 


verned by thoſe 


ſome reaſon to apprehend a ſtate of anarchy ; but 
we may reſt fatisfied in that reſpect; for there will 
always be a greater number of diſhoneſt perſons rea- 
dy to take poſſeſſion of employments by all kinds 


of unlawful methods, than there will be places for 


them to receive. I have been told, that a man, who 
had ſpent his whole life in travelling, replied to 
thoſe, who reproached him with his ambulatory hu- 
mour, that he ſhould have been glad to have ſettled 
in ſome city, but that he could never find any one, 


them accord 


he Emperor Auguſtus was related to — 


e 
rn 


am not of opinion, that Atticus's wife was deſcended from any conſiderable fa- 


He ought to be ranked among the good Authors | H]. He reached the age of 
ſeventy ſeven years, almoſt without ever knowing what fi 


was. He had for thirty years 


ter wel gratiam wel dignitatem : quod * more 


majorum, negue | poſſent conſervatis lepibus i 
eff ambitis L. a eri # % hea fine 
periculs, corruptis civitatis moribus (25). i. e. He 
* was not follicitous after publick offices, tho' they 
* lay open to him either on account of his Wan 
*« or dignity, becauſe they could neither be applied 
** for after the cuſtom of our anceſtors, nor obtained 
** conſiſtently with the laws amidſt ſo much bribery 
* nor diſcharged without dang while the manners 
* of the city were ſo corrupt.” Compare this with 
what has been ſaid above in the article of ALEXAN- 
DER ab ALEXANDRO, Note [C}. | 
[H] Ee ought to be ranked among the good authors.] 
He wrote Aunali, in which he obſerved a very exact 
chronology, and cleared in the moſt perſpicuous man- 
ner imaginable, the genealogies of t the Roman Ma- 
giſtrates. This work contains ſeven centuries ; from 
whence we may eaſily conjecture, that it related prin- 


(a) See below 
- | 
* 


(b) Nats | 
Atrico Ne 


ex 


Vi nem fi 
— 5 
Ceſar vis ann; 
Cludin Neroni 
Drufilla nato 


Privigns v0 dee 
ſpend. Core 
pcs in V 


Attici, cap. 19. 


(25) Idem cap, 


cipally to the Roman Hiſtory ; I ſay principally, for. 


we muſt not doubt, but that the author gave a 

hiſtory of ſeveral other ſtates in a chronological order. 
Cicero does not permit us to hefitate about this: 
Cognoſcat etiam, ſays he (26), rerum geſtarum & memo- 
rice weteris ordinem maxim ſcilicet 1 80 civitatis ; 
fed & imperioforum populorum & regum illuſtrium ; quem 
laborem nobis Attici noſtri levavit labor, qui conſervatis 
notatiſque temporibus nihil cum illuſtre prætermitteret, an- 
norum ſeptingentorum memoriam uno libro colligavit. i.e. 
Let him underſtand likewiſe the ſeries of the an- 
*« cient hiſtory, eſpecially that of our city, and alſo 
** of other conſiderable nations and illuſtrious Kings. 
* This taſk has been made eaſy by the labour of 
* our friend Atticus, who has given us an account of 
every thing important for ſeven hundred years, in 
* a chronological order in one book,” Theſe Annals 
ſeem, to have contained chronological tables. Habuit 
ine liber Attici & nova quidem multa, & cam utili- 
tatem quam requirebam, ut explicatis ordinibus t 

rum uno in conſpetu omnia videbam (27). i. e. 


book of Atticus had among many other new thin 


* this advantage, which I particularly wanted, 
* that by laying down a chronological fries of the 
times, I ſaw all things at one view.” I have re- 


marked above that Atticus obſerved the genealogical 
order in a very clear manner ; and I ſhall add ere, 
that he wrote Iuſcriptiont of four or five verſes each, 
to be placed under portraits of illuſtrious men, and 
that his {kill was greatly admired for being able to 
comprehend ſo many things in ſo few words. Attigit 
quogque poeticen, credimus ne jus expers effet ſuavitatis. 
Namgque werfibus, qui honore rerumgue geftarum ampli- 
tudine cateros Romani populi præſtiterunt, expoſuit ita 
ut fingulorum imaginibus fucta magiſtratuſque cor um 
non amplius quaternis quinifve wverfibus deſcripſerit, quod 
wvix credendum fit tantas res tam breviter potuifſe de- 
clarari (28).. . . Maris etiam majorum ſummus imitator 
fuit antiquitati/que amator, quam adio diligenter habuit 
cognitam, ut cam totam in eo volumine expoſuerit, qua 
magiſtratus ornavit. Nulla enim lex, neque pax, neque 
bellum, ne pue res illuftris eft populi Romani, ques non in 
eo ſuo tempore fit natata, quod difficillimum. fuit, fic 


where the power and credit were in the hands of men of familiarum originem ſubtexuit, ut ex eo clar | 


integrity. Another traveller declaring that he would put 
an end to his travels as ſoon as he ſhould find a city go- 
rſons, who had the greateſt merit, 
was told thus, IHEN You WILL DIE IN YouR 
RAVE Ls. Honores yon petiit, cum ei paterent prop- 


orum vi- 
rorum propagines poſfimus cognaſcere. Fecit hoc idem 
ſeparatim in aliis libris, ut M. Bruti ragatu Funiam 
familiam a flirpe ad hanc ætatem ordine enumeravit, 
notans qui à quo ortus, quos bonores, quibuſque temporibus 
cepiſſet. Pari modo Marcelli Claudii de Marcellorum, 


+4 ' Scipionis, 


(26) In a 


(27) Tdem, © 
Brute. 


3) Cornel. 
1 caps the 


Pha, cu 


(4) E. 
Nepote 
Pompon: 


(29) 1 


(30) Ic 

(31) ( 

Epiſt. 
Ati 


(32) It 
volum- 
Bib, (ot 
w-rie/te 
Ser hk 
Fourng 
Vans, 
12, uf 


(12) 1 
1636, 
Page 21 


in Vitd 


620) Idem, ibid. 


„ narrow A com 


(30) Idem, ibid, 
(31) Cicero, 
* 15 lib. 2+ 


Altticum, 


ATT 


together had no occaſion to make uſe of 


any medicines. At laſt he ſell fick. His ſick⸗ 
neſs was very light for three months, but after that the pains 


became extremely ſevere: 


He ſent for Agrippa his ſon-in-law,” and two other perſons, and declared to them, that 


he was reſolved to put an end to his life by abſtaining from food. He defired them to 
prove of his reſolution, and not to oppoſe it, ſince all their exhortations would be to no 


purpoſe. Agrippa however could not refrain from making uſe of tears and entreaties to 
Induce him to ſubmit to live; but it was all in vain. 


left him, and the diſeaſe abated. But notwithſtanding this Atticus perſiſted in his deſi 
4% Ex Cornel and died three days after (d). This happened in the year of Rome 72 1. He has fallen 


After two days' abſtinence the fever 
In, 


in our time into the hands of a very ſevere Cenſor [I]; but he has not been abandoned 
to the rigour of his cenſure [K]. There are ſome corrections to be made in Moreri's 
Dictionary [ LI. I have omitted to obſerve, that Atticus was of the Sect of Epicurus (e), 
and we might challenge the moſt zealous aſſertors of the opinion, which maintains, that 


without the fear of a Providence, it is impoſſible to equal in the practice of morality tho 
who have acknowledged a Jupiter and a Neptune, &c. to ſhew a 


integrity than Atticus among the greateſt bigots among the Pagans. 


Scipionis Cornelii & Fabil Maximi, de Cornelierum & 
AE miliorum guogue, quibus libris nihil poteſt efſe dulcius 
iis, qui aliquam cupiditatem habent mtitice clarorum vi- 
rorum (29). i. e. He engaged alſo a little in po- 
« etry ; I preſume, that he might not be entirely a 
« (tranger to the charms of it. For he wrote an ac- 
« count of the actions and offices of the moſt emi- 
« nent men among the Romans, in four or five verſes 
% under their pictures, ſo that it was incredible, that 
« ſo many conſiderable facts could be related in fo 
s. . . He was a great imitator of 
c the cuſtoms of our anceſtors, and very fond of an- 
« tiquity, which he was ſo well ſkilled in, that he 
« has given a full account of it, in that volume, 
« which he wrote concerning Magiſtrates. For there 
4 js no law, nor peace, nor war, nor any great action 
« of the Roman people, which is not related there in 
« its r order, and what was the moſt difficult 
& taſk, he has traced the original of families in ſuch 
« A manner, that we may readily ſee from what ſtock 
« our great men are deſcended. He performed this 
« likewiſe ſeparately in other books, as particularly 
« at the defire of Marcus Brutus he gave an account 
« of the Junian family from the firſt riſe of it to 
« the preſent time, remarking from whom every one 
« ſprung, and what offices he bore, and when. He 
« did the ſame alſo for the family of the Marcelli 
« at the requeſt of Marcellus Claudius, and for that 
« of the Cornelii, and Fabii, and-/Emilii at the de- 
« fire of Scipio Cornelius, and Fabius Maximus. No- 
« thing can be more agreeable than theſe books to 
4% thoſe perſons, who have any taſte for the know- 
« ledge of the hiſtory of famous men.” It is a pity, 
that theſe books are loſt. They would give us light 
into a multitude of particulars, which are now obſcure. 
I ſhall not fay any thing concerning the Hi/fory f the 
Conſulſvip of Cicero, which Atticus wrote in Greek (30), 
and without any - ornaments (31). 

[1] He has fallen in our time into the hands of a 
wery ſevere Cenſor.) It is the Abbe de Saint Real. 
See his Book entitled, Ceſarian ou Entretiens divers. It 
was printed at the Hague from the copy at Paris in 
1685. It is divided into four days, the third of which 
is a very ſevere criticiſm upon Pomponius Atticus and 
His panegyriſt Cornelias Nepos. I am informed, that 
the author of that piece has perſiſted in the fame opi- 
nion, and that this a from the remarks which 
he has added to his tranſlation of the firſt book of 
Cicero's letters to Atticus. This tranſlation is menti- 


(32) In the 2oth Oned in a book, which is well known (32), and I am 


volume of the 
Bibi th, DJnt- 
V*rſelle, pag. 7Js 
Se: likewiſe the 
Journal des Sa- 
vans, tor Feb. 
12, 1691. 


1730 For Dec. 
1636, Art. + 
Page 403. 


ſurprized that the Bookſellers of Amſterdam have not 
reprinted it ; for I do not doubt but that a great deal 
might be learned from reading-that book. 

X] But be has not been abandoned to the rigour 0 
bis cenſure.) There was publiſhed a little piece in 
Holland in 1686 under the title of Le Retour des 
peices choifies, ou Bigarrures curieuſes, in which among 
other things is inſerted an apology for Pomponius At- 
ticus againſt the attacks of Ceiarion, The author 
of the apology has not put his name to it; but it is 
well known, that he was the late Mr. Reinſſant Kee 
of the Kmg of France's Cabinet of Medals. 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (3 3), enlarged upon 
this piece of Mr. Reinſſant in ſuch a manner, as was by 


fattum habuif (39). 


perſon of greater 


GATTICUS 


no means agreeable to the Abbe Saint Real. 

[L] There are correfions to be made in Mereri's Didi. 
onary.] I. It is falſe, that Cicero married Atticus's 
ſiſter. It was Cicero's brother, who married her. II. It 
was a miſtake to mention the intimate friendſhip between 
them, which was the reſult of this marriage; ſince Corne- 
lius Nepos expreſly remarks, that Atticus's friendſhip 
was never ſo ſtrong for Quintus Cicero his bro- 
ther-in-law, as it was for Cicero.” Erat nupta ſoror 
Attici Q, Fullio Ciceroni, caſque nuptias M. Cicero conci- 
liarat, cum quo d condiſcipulatu wivebat conjunfiſjim#, 
multo etiam familiarius, quam cum Quinto, ut judicari 
poſfit plus in amicitia valere ſimilitudinem morum quam 


affinitatem (34). 


45t 


ce) Ste Gaſſen-⸗ 
dus, de Vita Epi“ 
T curi, lib. 2. cap* 
ſe 6. 


i. e. Atticus's filter was married (34) Cornel. Ne- 


to Quintius Tullius Cicero, which marriage was pro- pos, cap. 5+ 


* cured by Marcus Cicero, with whom he had lived 
in greateſt intimacy ever ſince they had been ichool- 
* fellows, even greater than he maintained with 
Quintus, ſo that it was eaſy to judge from hence, 
* that a fimilitade of diſpoſition has more influence 
„% in friendſhip than affinity has.” Pomponia, Atti- 
ticus's ſiſter, was not always upon very good terms 
with her hufband (35) ; therefore ſhe was not a pro- 


350 See Cicet Is 


perſon at all to heighten the friendſhip between 77:7; to Arti- 


Pim and her brother. 
volume of his letters to Atticus. 
faid, that he kept a continual correſpondence with him 
by letters, and that we have a collection of let- 
ters, which he wrote to him, divided into fixteen 


III. Cicero did not dedicate 2 a . lib. 5. Epiſt. 
Moreri ſhould have 


books. Cornelius Nepos mentions this (36), and tells (36) Cap. 16. 


us, that we find in them the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
and in ſome meaſure a prophecy of what was to hap- 
Ut nihil in iis non appdreat, & facile exiſti- 
mari poffit prudentiam quodammoda efſe divinationem. 
Non enim Cicero ea ſolum, que vivo ſe acciderunt, fu- 
tura prædixit, ſed etiam que nunc uſu veniunt cecinit ut 
vater. IV. It is extravagance to ſay, that Atticus had 
no ſervants, but thoſe, who were capable of reading to 
him. Moreri ſhould have only ſaid, that he had a 
great many ſervants, who were converſant in learnin 
able to read and write well, and bind books, and that 
all his footmen were capable of doing this (37). 
nelius Nepos fays no more than this: ho 
then, that in the 17th Century any perſon ſhould pre- 
ſame to affirm twenty times as much as he has done? 
Has not he expreſly obſerved, that beſides his ſervants, 


Cor- (37) We find the 
comes it name of ſome of 
 Atticus's ſer» 
vants, in Cicero's 
Letters to him. 


who were readers and Iibrarians (38), Atticus had o- (38) We muſt 


thers all well inſtructed, and eve 
and bred in his on houſe ? In ea (familia) erant pu- 


word of tranſcri- 


bers and book- 


eri literatiſſimi, anagnoſie optimi & plurimi librarii, binders, accord- 
ut ne pediſſeguus quidem, quiſquam effet, qui non utrum- ing to the cuſtom 
que horum pulchre facere poſſet. Pari modo ARTIFICEs of thoſe times, 


CETERI, guos cultus domeſticus defiderat apprime boni. 


of Negque tamen horum quenquam niſi domi natum domi que 
i. e. © He had in his family very (39) Correl. 


learned youths, excellent Readers, and ſeveral Li- Nepos, cat» 13. 


% brarians, and there was not one of his Lacqueys, 
* who was not capable of performing both of 
* theſe offices. He had likewiſe oTHER ART1F1CERS, 
*« neceſſary for the uſes of the family, who were very 
* ſkillful. And every one of theſe was born and edu- 
** cated in his houſe.” The firlt and third of theſe 
four errors are not in the Dutch Edition of Moreri. 


ATT 


ATTICUS Patriarch of Conſtantinople in the beginning of the fifth Century, was born 
at Sebaſtia, now Souſtia, a city of Armenia. He was firſt educated by the Macedonian 
Monks in the principles of their Sect; but being come to riper years, he embraced the faith 
of the Catholick. Church (a). St. Chryſoſtom having been deprived of the See of Conſtan- 
tinople, Arſacius [A] was made Patriarch in his ſtead in the year 404; but he dying the 
6% Nov. the next year (5), the See remained vacant for ſome months, becauſe there were a great — 


10 pretenders to it. At laſt Atticus, who was then a Prieſt, was choſen in the year 40 5 


(c) Socrates, under the Conſulſhip of Arcadius for the ſixth time and Probus (c). The friends of St. 
L. u. Chryſoſtom at Conſtantinople, and all the Biſhops of the Eaſt refuſed to communicate 


339. Ead. edit. with the new Patriarch, becauſe, as they thought, Chryſoſtom had been unjuſtly con- 


— demned. Atticus therefore procured an edict from the Emperor, to oblige them to 
Palladius, who tells us this (4), adds, that Atticus had 


95˙ communicate with him [B]. 
been one of the contrivers of the whole conſpiracy againſt Chry ſoſtom; but as he does 
not alledge one inſtance of it, nor the leaſt proof of his aſſertion, we cannot much 
depend upon his teſtimony, eſpecially ſince he was ſo much an admirer of the de- 
prived Biſhop, that he right or wrong condemns all thoſe who oppoſed him. How- 
ever we muſt obſerve that Sozomen allo tells us (e), that Atticus was one of the con- 
ſpirators againſt Chryſoſtom. But after the death of this Prelate, Atticus being un- 
eaſy at the diviſions, which reigned in his church, a great many perſons refuſing to com- 
municate with him, and holding private congregations, he ordered at laſt that Chry- 
ſoſtom's name ſhould be put in the Diptychs [C], and mentioned in Divine Service with 
V Socrates, abi thoſe of the other Biſhops, who were dead He alſo wrote to St. Cyril Biſhop of 
oy 8 Alexandria, earneſtly entreating him to do the ſame. But Cyril anſwer'd that this was not pro- 
per, becauſe by this means they ſhould ſeem to condemn thoſe who had depoſed Chry ſoſtom, 
and alſo to diſgrace themſelves, if they ſhould admit among the Clergy and the Biſhops, 
one, who, by being depoſed, had been ranked amongſt the Laity. th theſe letters are 
(g)Lib. 14. cap. extant in Nicephorus Calixtus's Ecdleftaſtical Hiſtory (g). The Ancients ſpeak very dif- 
75) Uk: ſupra, ferently concerning Atticus's learning. Palladius ſays (5), chat he was quite ignorant in the 
(i) Us: ſupra. holy Scripture; and Sozomen tells us (i), he was more prudent and wiſe from the ſtrength 
of his natural parts, than from any learning he had acquired, and his. Sermons were but 
indifferent, ſo that they were not thought worth tranſcribing, though they were not alto- 
gether deſtitute of learning. However, as he had ſome taſte for police Literature, he 
uſed, when he was at leiſure, to ſtudy the beſt ancient Greek Authors; but not having begun 


ſoon enough to lay a good foundation, he appeared dark and obſcure even to the Learn- 


ed, whenever he ventured to diſcourſe upon the ſubjects treated of by the Ancients. This 
is 


ſevere againſt the Biſhops as well as againſt the Laity. 
rius, St. Chryſoſtom's predeceſſor in the See of Con- With regard to the former the Emperor decreed, that 
ſtantinople. While he was yet but a Prieſt, he ac- :f any Biſhop refuſed to communicate with Theophilus, 
quired by his behaviour the reputation of a pious and Porphyrius (4), and Atticus, he ſhould be cjected out of his 
moderate man; but when he came to be a Biſhop, the Church, and all his eflate confiſcated. This Edict ob- 

reat liberty, in which he indulged his Clergy, ſoon liged ſome of the richeſt to comply, tho' much againſt 

lemiſhed his character; for whatever they 5 amiſs their will; and ſome of the moſt indigent were by 
was aſcribed to him; but What has been the greateſt giſts and preſents prevailed upon to communicate with 
blot in his reputation, was his hatred againſt Chry ſo- 


(e) Ubi ſupra. 


U ARSACIUS.] He was the brother of Necta- 


ſtom and all his adherents, who were ſeverely treated at 
Conſtantinople, 1n all probability by Arſacius's means, 
(1) SeeSozomen- at leaſt not without his knowledge and conſent (1). 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. He procured, it ſeems, an Edict from the Emperor, 
8. cp. 23- pag. to the following effect; F any Biſhop refuſes to com- 
353" municate «with Theophilus, Arſacius, and * let 
him be depoſed, and if it appears that he has any 
ate either real or perſonal, let it be confiſcated. There 
was another Edict to this purpoſe : A any one hides a 
Biſhop or a Clerc, or only receives in his houſe any other 
perſon of thoſe, who communicate with Fohn ( Chry/- 
(2) Palladius, de flom ), he ſhall forfeit his houſe (2). It is certain 

Vita Chryſofiomi, ſuch Edicts would not have been publiſhed, if the Pri- 
5 m-. a6, 27. mate of Conſtantinople, who had always a very great 
power, had not petitioned for, or at leaſt conſented to 
them. Palladius gives us a very ill character of this 
(3) Ibid. page 94+ Prelate. He was, ſays he (3), more mute than a fiſh, 
and 7 ft for buſineſs than a frog . . . . He broke the 
oath he had made upon the Goſpel ; for when Nedari- 
us, his brother, upbraided him for having refuſed the 
Biſhoprick of Tarſus, as tho" he waited for his death in 
order to ſucceed him (in the See of Conſtantinople ), Ar- 
ſacius ſwore to bim, that he would never accept 
any Biſhoprick. The cauſe of his perjury was firſt 
his ambition, which made him covet the wife 9 
| his brother, if I may ſay ſo ; and ſecondly the ſhame 
be was filled with at his brather's prophetical cenſures. 
He died fourteen months after his promotion to the See of 
Conſtantinople. How far Palladius, the moſt partial 
of all Writers in favour of his Hero, is to be credited, 
when his account is not ſupported by any other Au- 

thor, we leave our readers to judge. | kat 
LB] He procured an Edit from the Emperor to oblige 

them to communicate with him.) That Edict was very 


—— enemies; but others, who were more 
conſcientious, and preferred their faith before worldly 
riches, left all their eſtates, and fled to ſome other 
country. The Laity was not treated with leis ſeveri- 
ty ; the Edict declared, that they, who were pro- 
moted to honours and dignities, ſhould be deprived 
of them, the ſoldiers be caſhiered, and the reſt of 
the people, artificers, and others, be fined and ba- 
* niſhed (5).” Thus for the ſake of one man, not 
only Conſtantinople, but ſeveral other Cities ſuffered 
a very heavy perſecution, tho' it was not on the account 
of Religion, but only to ſatisfy the ambition of ſome 
haughty and perhaps revengeful Prelates. 

[C] Diptychs.] Theſe were Ecclefiaſtical Books or 
Tables. 'I here were two ſorts of them; the firſt con- 
tained the names of the Patriarchs, Popes and Biſhops, 
who preſided over.the largeſt Churches, and were {till 
alive: in the other were written the names of thoſe, 
who died in the peace and communion of the Church. 
The Deacon uſed to read thoſe names at the altar dur- 
ing divine ſervice. As the admitting of any Biſhop's 
name into thete publick Tables was a token and pledge 
of communion, ſo the eraſing any one's name out of 
thera was a denial of communion with him, and a 
kind of excommunication. The uſe of theſe Diptychs 


of 1s very ancient, and can be traced uP to the fourth 
h 


Century at leaſt, if not higher. ey contained 
ſometimes, beſides the names of Biſhops, thoſe alſo of 


(a) Sozomen, 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 
8. cap. 27. m. 
362. edit. . 
ing, Cambr. 
170. 


(4) Two great 
enemics of Chry- 
ſoſtom; the for- 
mer was Biſhop 
of Alexandria, 
and the latter of 
Antioch, 


(5) Palladus, ali 
Jupras page 955 


(6) Cad. de 
Summ. Trinit- 
lib. 7. prope fe. 
(7) Cave, Dy 


other men, famous for their holineſs and piety, and rt. de 4. 


Oy thoſe of the orthodox Emperors, nay even 
of General Councils; as appears by the Emperor 
Juſtinian's Letter to Epiphanius Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople (6). Theſe Diptychs are very often mentioned 
by the Fathers, Councils, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
rians (7). + | 


Offic. Ecclej- 

- ad Cal. 
cem vol. 2 · H 
Eccl. apud Read 
ji in 4 

2 Net. in Se- 


craltm 


(n) Socrat 
7. aps 25. 


(12) Gal 


(a) In ; 
Catalaus 


” 
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is S6zonhen's account of Atticus's; leatriing. Socrates; who in one place tells us (Ey thay 16 5. cp 


chis Prelate had but a very moderate ſhare of learning, and excelled chiefly by his natural 37 
wiſdom and prudence, —5 in another (7), that he was very learned, and ſpent much la (0 Lib. 7. aps 


bour in ſtudying the boo 
ſo chat he was no-ſtranger to the writings 


s of the — Fans whole nights in the reading of then: 
the B 


34 pag: 348. 
hiloſophers and Sophiſts. I do not 


know how-to reconcile Socrates with himſelf and with Sozomen; for as there are but a 
fragments of Atticuss writings extant [D], we are not able by them to form a true 


few 
Ls ap fentong — Bot whatever 


may have been, his moral character, ac- 


ing to Socrates and Sozomen, was very amiable, He was very eminent for his piety 

attended with prudence ; and though he ſpmerimes EI in his words a little ſevere 

againſt the Hereticks, it was only to terrify them, for he ſoon behaved with great mild- 

e len, ibid. neſs towards them (n), though we are not told whether it was only after they were con- 
cj "Ii verted to the Orthodox faith, or even while they perſiſted in their hereſy, Yet from a 


as letter of his to Callioglus we may infer, that his charity extended even to the Heretics [E] ;ʒ 
nor was he inclined to ecute the Novatians [Fl, though were Schiſmaticks, 


He alſo abhorred ſuperſtition, particularly that which conſiſts in worſhiping the dea 


It is ſaid that he foretold the time of his death; for being upon 


where he had been 


d [G]. 
his return from Wees. 


ſome particular occaſion, he ſaid to Calliopius, a Prieſt of that 


city, Take care to come and ſee me at Conſtantinople before the Autumn, if you would find me 
alive, for if you come later I ſhall be dead. He was not miſtaken in his prophecy, for he 


67) %cntes, lib. died the tenth of October in that 
19 


D] There are but a few fragments of Atticus t drit- 
11 225 Beſides his Letter to St. Cyril mentioned 
(3) Quotat. Cg). in the text of this article (8), and another Letter of 
his, of which we ſhall ff in the n 
find only ſome fragments of an Homily on the Birth 
e Elb EN 
Tom. 4. page „ and a t of a Letter to Eupſy- 
0 — 2 — 1.5 . ret (io). We ſhould — 
(10) Dial. 22 but a very indifferent opinion of his learning, if we 
adn were to judge of it by the fragments of his Homily. 
[EF] His charity extended even to the hereticks.] As 
his Letter to Calliopius, which contains the proof of 
this aſſertion, is not very long, we ſhall inſert a tranſ- 
(11) Apud So- lation of it here. I have heard, ſays he (11), that 
cat. Hin. Fccleſ. there are in your city a thouſand indigent per ſons, <who 
lid. 7- cap. 25. fland in need of the charity. of pious and <well-diſpoſed 
Þ 375” men: when 1 ſay a thouſand, I mean a great many, 
and not that number exaftly. Now, as I have receiv- 
ed ſome money of him, who is uſed to give it with a 
liberal hand to thoſe, who know how to make a good 
uſe of it; and permits that ſome be in want, in order 
to try thoſs, who tho they have wherewithal to affift 
them, yet are mot inclined to do it ; accept, my dear 
friend, theſe three hundred pieces of gold, and diſpoſe of them 
as you Hull think proper. I know, that you will chuſe 
to give to thoſe, who are aſhamed to af, raider than 
to thoſe, who. make a trade of begging. Only I beg, 
that in the diſtribution of this money you may no 
regard to their Religion, minding only to feed the hun 
without conſidering, whether or not they be of our Reb 
gion. This is certainly a noble and exalted ſenti 
worthy of a Chriſtian, who, if he be obliged 75 
good, eſpecially to thoſe who re of the bouſboll of faith, 
is yet at the ſame time commanded to do good unto all 
(12) Gal. vi. 10. e (12). 
F] Nor was he inclined to perſecute the Novatians.] 
As ſome body was repreſenting to him, that the No- 
vatians held religious aſſemblies within the city of 
2 Don't you know, anſwered he, how much 
they ſuffered with us, during the perſecution"of Conſtans 
and Valens? And befides, they bear witneſs to our jaith ; 


year, viz. 425, the nineteenth after he had been 
7-59-25 PF promoted to the Patriarchal See of Conſtantinople (5). 4 5 


for tho) they have long een themſelves from 


the Church, yet they havve not made the leaſt innovation 
in matters of faith (13). This ſhews that Atticus was (14) Socrates, | 
for allowing the Novatians a liberty of conſcience ; i ſepra, page 
and yet he did not approve their ſeparation from the 374: 
Church, as will appear by what follows. Being gone f 
to Nice in order to conſetrate a Biſhop, he met there 
Aſclepiades, Biſhop of the Novatians, a venerable old 
man, and aſked him how long he he had been a Bi- 
ſhop ; Aſclepiades anſwered, fifty years. © Happy 
man, replied Atticus, for having been ſo long em- 
% ployed in £ a work (14).” By which it ap- (14) Idem, ibid. 
pears, that iades, tho? a Separatiſt, was look'd 
upon by Atticus as a real and true Biſhop. He alſo 
told him, 7 a Nowvatus, but I blame the Nova- 
tians. At which Aſclepiades, being aſtoniſhed, aſk- 
ed him the reaſon of this; I approve him, anſwered 
Atticus, for having refuſed to communicate with thoſe, 
who had offered incenſe to the Idols, for in his ex 1 
evould hade done the ſame : but 1 cannot but blame the 
Novatians, who deprive laymen of the Sacrament for 
very ſlight offences. Beſides the offering ſacrifices to the 
1dols, replied Aſclepigdes, there are a great many other 
fins unto death, as the Scriptures call them (15), for (15) t Joh. v. 
which you excommunicate only the Clergy, and abe alſo **% 17. 
2 1 leaving to God alone the power of remitting 
them (10). (16' 
ic He abborred ſuperſtition, particularly that, which ubi ſupra. 


confiſts in worſvipping the dead.] Socrates tells us (17), (17) Ibid. p. 373. 
tion 


that Atticus red much to aboliſh ſi 

among men ; and gives us the following inſtance. 
Some Novatians transferred the corps of Sabba- 
tius from the Iſland of Rhodes, where he died in exile, 
and having buried it (at Conſtantinople, I ſuppoſe), uſed 
to pray upon his tomb, which Atticus hearing, he ſent 
ſome perſons in the night time, who carried off the 
corps and buried it in ſome infame ſecret place ; by 
which a ſtop was put to this ſuperſtitious worſhip of the 
Novatians, who leſt off worſhipping that tomb. It were 
to be wiſhed, that all the Biſhops had been equally careful 
to ſuppreſs this ſuperſtition in its infancy. P. 


ATTILA, King of the Huns, ſurnamed the Scourge of God, lived in the fifth Cen- 


tury. He may be ranked amongſt the greateſt 


„ lince there was ſcarce any 


conquerors 
Province in Europe, which did not feel the weight of his victorious arms. He would 


not grant peace to the Emperor Theodoſius, 


but upon the terms that the latter ſhould be 


2 '" «apis tributary to him [A]. The battle which he loſt in Champagne (a) in the year 451 did 
not w him ſo much, but that he was ſoon able to proceed and — Italy; and if the 


A] He would not grant to the Emperor Theo- 
* but upon the N 9 latter ſhould be tri- 
butary to him.) According to the maxim of Bragga 
dochios, that wwe ought to gie honourable names. to 
things, the ſum, which the. Emperor obliged himſelf 
to pay every year to Attila, was not called a tribute, 
but a penſion. Here follow the words of a modern 


| Vol. II. 


ſy | prayers 
author: He obliged the E mperor Theodofiut the younger 
to defire peace 77 him in a very diſhonourable manner, 
and he could not even obtain it but by momy, paying him „ Six hundred 


dewn immediately fix thouſand weight of fp , and ſeventy eight 


thouſand crowns. 


year, ſo that the Eaſtern Empire, notwithſtanding the T An hundred 
ſdecious name of a penſion, in order to ſave the Ar 


and 7 himſelf to pay him @ thouſand pound 


2": Þ 


— — — — — p 
— —eꝓ t — ——— ꝑũꝗ— — oc. co C 


20 x n 
Maimb. Rift. of ie, became tributary to tt Thi 
Nr = x Sa tells us, that Attila having ern ar Milan a Nie- 
3 bag. a. e fue, which repreſented an & upon his throne, having 


be removed, and another to be laced in the room of it, 
iu evbich bimfelf was drawn fitting upon a throne, ſur- 


ver, which they came to empty at his feet in à 2 
Aud poſture —— this, that as he bad K 
liged 1 or tight years before to pay him 
= tribute, he would force the Emperor Valentinian to do the 

| fame, in order to fave his lift and the miſerable re- 

: Maimb. mains of his Empire (2). | : 

6G, de St. Lon, [B] He underſtood very well how to Join policy with 
lib. 3. pag. 220. force. ] This is evident from his management in the 


He quotes Sui- —_— ion againſt the Gauls. He endeavoured to di- 
_ vide the — who were commanded by Aetius, 


from the Wiſigoths, whoſe King was Theodoric. For 
this purpoſe he told the Emperor Valentinian, that he 
did not intend any act of hoſtility againſt the ſubjects of 
the Empire; that he only to chaſtiſe the 
Franks and Wiſigoths, the ſormer of whom had pre- 
ſumed to invade the territories of the Empire, and 
the latter were only ſlaves: to Valentinian. He in- 
formed Theodorie at the fame time, that he had made 
the King of the Vandals believe, that he was come 
into Gaul - againſt the Wiſigoths, but that this was 
only a pretence to deceive the Emperor ; that his real 
deſign was to divide the Empire between the Huns 
would invade Italy, 
Valenti- 


(3) Cordemoi, 
ft, de Franc, 


| l:kowiſe Maimb. arte g“ bel, 
| Hip. de Þ Aria- | 
niſm. tom. 3. 49 (4). ogy — 0 he en — in 
Page 9» | «© war, employed the weapons artihce Aa Icy, 
Se filled his letters with compliniciits,"enleayour. 
ing to cover his treachery with the maſk of difli- 
% mulation.” | if hi ver.) * = 
[CJ ition d . r one s artifices.] * He 
00 13 to poſſeſs the minds of his foldiers 
« with a ſuperſtitious notion, that there was fome- 
« thing in him divine, upon which his good fortune 
« depended ; for whether he thought fo himſelf, or 
0 —— pretended to be 
them believe that he had found the ſcymĩtar of Mars, 
% which was adored — 4 * people, and that 
« the fates had promiſed Empire of the whole 
« world to him, who ſhonld be maſter of that fatal 
«ſword (5).“ It is one of the moſt powerful ſtrata- 
gems, which a General can make uſe of, to be 


(5) Maimb. 
Hiſt. de ] Aria- 
niſm. tom. 3. 
1 diers by the ſprings of a myſterious ſupentlitien, which 
fills them with reſolution or fear according as the oc- 
caſion requires; with reſolution, when it, is neceſſa 
to fight; and with fear, when they begin to incline 
to mutiny. It is very uſeful for a ſoldier to be per- 
ſuaded, that his General has a familiar ſpirit, who can 
(6) See the notes Extricate him out of every difficulty (6). Attila was 


[4] and LB] of ſuperſtitious himſelf : Religiani porſuafionibuſque de Di- 


the Article of 4 ſug gente ſuſceptis w/que ad faber titionem addiitus (7). 
yes i. e. “ He was ſu bal ae to Tor _ 


article of A- of of Re i ion and the Gods, which Were received A 
GRIPPA note mong his countrymen.“ For a little before the 
LPI num. k. to- battle of Chalons ©* he conſulted his Diviners, who 


— = — 4 cc told him, that indeed all their obſervations did not ro- 
eee © mile any fuxclsto the Hans bx tht they edel. 
ids | 


Paul. Diacono .” < r. > gs, 
lib. 15. in Miſ- der his feet the Scythians in chains, he ordered. it to 


to the Hin: (1), The faitic äu- 
rumd du Emperor loaded <with bags of gold and ' 


he was preva 


of it, he made /e 


able to manage and work up the minds of his fol- 


rs a. diſſembler, TED ; e 4 
us enemies, but mild;eno! Em in the, pace of applies 
he | 2 if fferec . * Ee | 2 
4). The general opinion. concerning the ICT death is, that he was ſuffocatec 
6 In the arti- 6 3 bleeding of his noſe the night of his marriage { DJ. , We ſhall opſerye in another 
cle of HONHOο- = (e) how greatly he was courted, by the ſiſter of alentinian III. His life was weit- 
— n S Ray 215% 35/0318 Y err 218] we Nr coil 07 ο 15 281 


: AF. 77) : 


44 yhat the General of the enemies uwuld be Killed in 


the battle. This was ſufficient”! to detelve Attila. 


„ He Magie that Actius's, death, was terxding..god 
that: if this man was no longer an obſtacle to him, 
« the "conqueſt of the Empire would be eaſy. © He 
„did not value the loſs of his foldiers, and he 
% perſunded himſelf, that he ſhould al 
„a ſufficjent number, if he did but ſurvive that 
«« General (8).” He was deceived ; for Aetius was 
not 5 7 0 in 3 | 4 | 
[D] That he "was ſuffocated By the Bleeding of bis 
noſe the might of his marriage. ] Tt is faid, "ae 7 
„ by the prayers of Pope Leo ta 
ſpare the reſt of Italy, he returned to Pannonia, loaded 
with his ſpoils; and that tho“ he had a great number 
of concubines, yet he would take a new one, who was 
the daughter of the King of the Bactrians. She ws 
a beauty, and he fell fo deeply in love 'wi 
her, chat he reſolved to do her the honour. bf tnar- 
rying her in form, in order to give her the firſt rant 
among his Ladies. He ſolemnized his marrfs' with 
a great deal of pomp; but he drank fo liberally, and 
afterwards heated himſelf ſo excgffively in 


C 


6 . 
1 4 


ifs. de P as; 
n1/me, * 
pag. 5. ex Jor- 
nande, Cap, 2 
and Paulo So 
cone in 1M; 
lib. 15. al. 


have © 
(8) ce, 


Pag. 120, cx 
Jornande. 


e em- 
braces- of his new ſpouſe, that at laſt lling ale, | 
at the noſe, whi 


he it ron with a bleedin 
ſuffocated him. 7/dico puctla e fut pre cates gra- 
tima, Bactrianorum 8 lia, F os 
incomparabili venuſtare, cujus amore fuccenſhs eam prima- 
Fic nxoris beo habere confiituit. Compatatis pro regis 
dignitate nuptiis per oninem intemperantiæ lctntiam in 
conjugati conmviuio fibi indulfit.  Baccho ac Venere corpus 
ita tant confteit, ut inter dormiendum ſupind corpore, 
x 's & naribus cmi oP v.99 enterit- 
rit (9). 


if it was not added that Attila was then one hun 
and ti =, of age. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that at an age a man ſhould be in 4 condi- 
tion to commit any great exceſſes with the ſex. An 
Hiſtorian of Frieſeland has gw this fact as an ar- 
gument in favour of the Hiſtorians of his Nation, who 
repreſent their ancient Kings as very long lived. 
has borrowed it not from Botfinius, but from Michael 


Rithius. His adde teftimonium Michaelis Rithii, 4 
las 


Libro de Regibus Hungaria primo ſcribit, Atth 

Lalicd præda opimiſque ſpoliis onuſtum in Pannouitam 
le recepiſſe, © axoremgne ſuperduxiſſe regis Badtrianorum 
nomine Mfilxvth, ke — res * haberet in matrins- 
no, eum gur cum mnuptiales s apparatiſime celebraſ< 
fet, bers falito ee in — 4 recepiſſs, 7 
rumpentegie d naribus ſungaius in of dormientis extinc- 
tum tffe, avndettatis fu 124, rtgni ſil 44. Si tan- 
tam ætatem in hoc libidinoſo tauro Scythico credimus, 
cur non eau Friffis accivert fotuifſe cen am (10) ? 
i. e. Add to theſe the teſtimony of Michael Ri- 
*© thins, Who in his firſt Book concerning the Kings 


ry. ol Hungary tells us, chat Attila being loaden with, 


< the rich fpoils, which he had gained in Italy, went 
to Pannonia, here he married the King of Badtria's 
„ davghter, Whöſe naine was Milzoth, tho he had 
„many other wives beſides, and that having made a 
very magnificent feaſt on account of his marriage, 
6 and dr more freely. than uſual, he retized to his 
chamber, , where as he lay aſleep he was ſuſſocated 
* by an eruption of the blood from his noſe, in the 
„ 124th year of his age, and the 44th of his reign... 


„If we believe that this laſcivio Scythian Bull could 


* live. to fo. great an age, why may we not think, 


chat che ans thing. might happen to our Kings of 


« FrieſGland ? 


There would be no imptobability in this ſtory, (9) Bonfin. N. 


Hungar. Decal. 
I. lib. 7. p. 75 


He 


{10) Bernard. 
Furmerius, A- 
nal. Phrificore 
lib. J* Co 9- 24ys 
24 3+ 


ten in the fifteenth Century 
limachus Experiens. Others have written it ſince that time 21 
It is ſaid A 


Ne the Nm {> « earn 53 


2 Frieſeland “ There are foine Writeh who have 
— that Attila did not die in this manner, but 


bis new ſpouſe, *vbo had n» eien for bim, fer- 
8 Harp, h a urin, 

Ae ee ne 
[E} Others hw raite it fee tht tn] Ni. 
Olahus, Archbiſhop of wrote à Life 
of Attila much more compleat of Cultima- 


224 27 4 12 


— 3. pag * 
ad ann. 453. 


chus E 
lars of Auſtria, 
Bs Low-Countries. 


te Chalons. All the common 155 b 1 introduced 
this — 18 we may perceive by 
notes 8 — a f gs: 


Bonfaius. Orrokock e - jw in io of 
ius. 12), a 
be. concerning the Origin 0 the Hungarians, has ſpoken 
a Refugee very fully of Attila, and principally made uſe of the 
Fam Hungary relation of Priſcus, who attended the Enibaſadors ſent 
— Fargo, 5 He 
ted, 0rigines extracts ſeveral remarks this — bf to ſhew 
Hurgariz, was that Attila was a man of bags 
d Prints 
of the 


at Fra- caſt 
ther in by S a 


neker in 8 vo, 

u s ankle s attempt to engage Edeco, Attila's Envoy at 
nl oats hee.) 4p 53 
to en in deſign, procured 
the Sromiſe of x Fry Con fiderable ofa b Lax 

and en difeoveyed "ho whole affeir bo Attila 
was brought; che plot proved: the King of 
the Huns expoſt with Theodoſius like a 
man, e which renders the charater 


1 


ſee there the Speech, 


Aatls o his army © little arrow ary 


Hb; 


ATTILIUS, 
ſeventh Century of Rome. 


ATT 


an Italian Who fled to Poland, and Whoſe nume Was" Cal 


fas femel receptor, .- uſque 


. 0 Wee, 
FR 

ens. He wrote it while he was Counſellor 
Hungary, Governeſs "© 


ing manner: J Brbhothecd 
8710. 


(har very Hats fro 


a Latin Poet, lived in all 
Volcatius Sedigitus gtves him 


ehe ing i uh 


25 


4 — in 
reli 
to too 4 fo (13) Callin» 
liafits to Rim, and ſtrict fn hus Exreriens, 
had once put thettifelves 


e e. dee eaten of 


72 2 It is mo that be had an ambition 0 1 77 72725 
the 


2 1 it u 
| 23 27 52 * 
cyonius. 
name of 


„ which" een of kinn ch Be was 
thoſs, Who ſubmftted to Hith, ànd 3 
word. "Supphicibur pro all mollititm "Md | 


(19.7 
„ thoſe, Who were ſi 
„ defend! 


ve read this fact in a work of al 
10 Medicis who was Pope under the 
Xi itmroduced ſpeaking in the GN 


1 5 vutur Ulber 1 
certi Autorit Grace. ſeriptas bus' a Gotis in Tas 
In  mentini mne lagere Attilam regem, 


pot 
aßen e: Coticæ i 
xerit ph 4 22 


inſuper ? 2 proviutiã 20 


partam victoriam tam 
gandæ, ut edicto 


vie, qui Hal Gumcam liaguum edocerent (14) e (14) Petrus Al- 
9 * is ved in our Libraty a Boo trek J, Le, in Ma- 
« by an wn Author Libray = Book wr the 7 

«© Wars of the Goths in Italy. I comember 5 5 fol, % 
« read itr it, that King Attila after his victo * 

<«« ſo ſond of propagating the Gothic tongue, he 


« pabliſted an Edict e 
— Latin, and ſent likewiſe, for Teachers 

22 own Province, in order 2 

4 Italians in the Gothic language. The reader 

will fe in the article of the Emperor CLAUDIUS 

(15) ſome collections concerning the zeal of ſeveral 

Princes for the language of their own country. 


robabiliry in the beginning of the 
him the fifth rank among the 


— Comic Poets. However he was à bad Author; his ſtyle was as hard as iron (a), (e Ste the act 


not only according to*Cicero's taſte, but likewiſe that of Licinius, whoſe ear was hor | 
Attilius's tranſlation of the Electra of Sophoeles Was ex- in the beginnings 


near ſo exquiſite - as Ciceros. 


[I ] of the arts 
cle of ACCIUS 


(b 222 tremely ill performed; however Cicero thought it worth reading (5). Suetonius remarks 


that ſeveral paſſages 


Gor Caſo, cap. and Torrentius have in vain attempted 


troduce. 


mT Caſeuben and — have in vain „ 
ed to alter this . of Suetonius. } Caſaubon hav- 
ing found in ies of Sdetonius, ex Electrã 
iht alia ad fimilem ſententiam, ima that we 
ma, to read Aris inſtead of Atilii. Sic aal 
„ fays he, corruptam ommum librorum lectionem At- 
„ * Thus have we corrected the corrupt 

2 144. of Atiilii in all the copies.“ Torrentius 
was not ſatisfied with fubſtituting Attius in the room 
of Attilius; but he removed likewiſe the word Ek#ra, 
and pretended, that Suetonius ſpoke only of a piece 
of Attius, which was intitled like that of 


cium. Torrentius's reafon is, that the manuſcripts dif- 
fer extremely with regard to the Poet's name; ut that 
they have moſt ly Aecius or Atting. In this 
manner the Criticks di with to the read- 
ings of the manuſcripts, which is a matter of fact. 
Cafaubon acknowledyes that he found Au, in all 
of them. Torrentius on the other hand affirms, that he 
met leſs frequently with chat reading than any other, 
Peter Crinitus complained that the marians = 
inſerted Atcius inſtead of Atrilius in this paſlagy of 
Suetonias (1). But let us proceed to ſomething of 

bed Tho Caſaubon has not told us, hy 

he che text, yet there is no doubt, but chat 


ATTIUS (LUCIUS), 2 Tragic Por. See Ac. 


were extracted from it to be ſung 
Cæſar, becauſe they might be applied to the aſſaſſins of that Emperor (c). 
to alter 2 ge of Suetonius [A]. 
have only given us an inſtance W 2 W 


„ ro has 
which he had juſt before mentioned, Ar morum judk. 


during the funeral pomp of Julius 


Cafaubon 5 
They 
ch Sin ** ſometimes in- 


he had the 6 reaſon for it * Now Tor- 
rentius's reaſon is as gee GA He did not remember 
that he had ever read any thin a. to the Eledra 
of Attius, nor concerning a whoſe name was 
Attilius. It is leſs ſurprizing, a a man of leamn- 
ing ſhould be induced by ſuch a principle to deny a 
than to ſee that theſe two excellent Criticks 
knew nothing, that Cicero has mentioned the Electra 
of Attilius 3 that he has treated Attilius as a very. 
harſh Poet; that Volcatius 8 us makes an honour - 
able mention of him in Aulus Gellius? and that Var- 
him in the * n Book _ 
(2 y nothing of. (2) See Reineſius, 
Ne who have mentioned rar. Lactien. 


lib. 3. cap. 3» 
ſuch marks, par 379 > if 


cerning = +. road 
Crinitus br 

him in the Kea the precedes Poets by 
that tlie latter — _ 

{tiled him a Tragi Foe (3). 

the complaints bg oor: ve 

thoſe, wh _ the 2 of b e jt ag. Fer. Lat. p. 7. 


EL FE 
eq N 
* 


tl; . : 


10 * | \ 
* \ 


AUB 


oy” An of Cardinal Richelica II, and of Cardinal My- 


ER] (N.) Author of the Hiftory d of Cay | 
zarin. See the Journal des Savans (a). If ſome particular reaſon did not prevent, I () For ther 
ſhould always make uſe of ſuch a reference as this, when the book teferred tö is eafy to f J 159; 
be found, and contains only a ſhort account of the life of a pern. 902, Holland wine” 


[4] AUBER]J, Author of the Hiſtory of Cardinal bers were diurrs perfitts, -4auhe nuert rern in fal- 
Richelieu.] It was printed at Paris in folio in 1660, ar Caurty - whoſe paſt conduct trot (having been regulter, 
with two other volumes, which contain Letters, . I»- and being repreſented extremely. to their diſadvantage; in 
firufions, and Memoirs. Auer Bertier, Bookſeller tho/e- memoirs, would infallibly. bring him into. fame | 
| of Paris, who printed them, had collected with great trouble. Go, ſays the Queen to him, proceed in r 
care the pieces, which are contained in the two laſt «work æuigbent any- apprebenſion, and caſt fuch am ipfu- 
volumes ; but hg repreſented to the Queen Mother, y upon vice, -that- nothing. but virtue may  Femain in 


1 


0, La ene. 
9752 allle, - 


that he could not venture to publiſh them <vithout the France (17). + Stolgimtes om 2m ee Yo BY: d Dey. 
particular authority and prote&tion of his Majeſty, becauſe :- e 3 enen fe, paz: 23, 


3 Ws - Jo watt . 
AUBERTIN (EDMUND) (a) in Latin Edmundus Albertinus, a Miniſter of the Church 
of Paris in the ſeventeenth Century, was a man of eminent learning. He was born at CI. 
lons upon the Marne in the year 1595, He was, admitted a Miniſter at the Synod of 
Charenton in 1618, and promoted to the Church of Chartres, from whence he was re- 


(6) See the Pre- moved to- Paris in 1631 (4). He e ſpeaking, but one book A]; but he 
to his . | : 


» book, gained more reputation by that fingle b than other learned men have done by print- is 
by — 2. ing an hundred volumes. This work turns upon the controverſy concerning the Eucha- py Date po 
del. 7 


It was publiſhed in the year 1633, under the title of The Zuchariſt of the ancient 

Church, The Agents of the Clergy of France complained af Mr. Aubertin before the 
King's Council | B}, and obtained a warrant to take him into cuſtody, becauſe he had 

called himſelf Paſtor of the Reformed Church of Paris. This proceſs had no conſequen- | 
ces, for the times were not then proper to puſh ſuch things very far (00. Now whether (5) ! bun bes 
it was the excellence of the bock, Which without the afliſtance- of this incident occafi- in %*_ 
oned it to be ſought for, or whether it was concluded to have been written with Stent count of f.m: 
ſtrength of argument, ſince the Clergy only attacked it by way of the ſecular arm, it is e fn © 
certain, chat the Author had great reaſon to be pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his work [ CJ. Por", the can 
This obliged him to reviſe, enlarge, and perfect it with ſo much application, that he £m di 
ſeems to have devoted his whole labour and ſtudy to it. He com his new work in wo or dhe 
Latin, but he had not the ſatisfaction to fee it publiſhed. It was printed at Deventer 


% Edmund.) Mr. Bayle ſays nothing of his parents, themſekves the tith of Paſtors of the Churches of the, 

and this with his Chriſtian name makes me believe The of France, Champagne, and the Country of Cburtres, 

(x) Crit. Rem. that Aubertin was born a Roman Catholick (1). and their Subſcription; call nbemſelves 2 and 

2 oy Run. 1]. 1 5 Drelincourt, Paſtors of the Re en of . "ZW 

_ He wrote properly i one Book.) For and Dailli (3, Mirifter of t is the faid (3) 
— nnd Eſſay, which he as St. Auguſtin, to Church. The ſame ts complained, that the Car- 9 
ſhew that the ſentiments of this Father with regard to dinals Bellarmin and Du Perron were ſtiled Adverſaries treat and Dus 

N the Euchariſt were not agreeable to thoſe of the Church of the Charch in the title of the work. The King or- 

(1) This book of Rome, but to thoſe of the Proteſtants (1), ought dered that Aubertin Sui, be taken into cuftody, and 

was C and in, nat to be conſidered but as a little ſpecimen of the carried tovhe prijen of Fort ! Eveſque, if be could be ap 

titled, The C- Book, which he publiſhed in folio in 1633. I ſay prebendad ; and if not, that he ſhould be ſummoned by. 

formity of the this after the learned Blondel. Auguſtinum, quem the publick Crier with three ſhort days warning, bis 

Faith of the torto callo in partes trahere conabatur Perronius, abdu- goods ſeized and an inventory made of them according 

_ with that centi fortiter extorfit, windicatumque in Dei caffra fe- to the Decree, in order to proceed to his trial; and that 

Zeeb eee, leiter reduxit. Hoc infigni wirtutis ſpecimine, E eie. the ſaid Maiſtrezat, Drelincourt, and Dailli Gundi be | 

the Sacrament of cinio, ut fic dicam, poſito, de patrum univerſorunm cad ſunrmoned to appear in perſon 4% be beard and_interro- 

eb: Eucharift. it afſerend@ ſerio cogitans, Antiquz Eccleſiæ Euchariſti- gated with relation to the 2 mentioned in the peti- 

contains above am nobis accuratiore fludio repreſentavit (2). i. e. tion. His Majeſty enjoined the Miniſters and others pro- 

2) 18 « He valiantly re St. Auguſtin from the hands of ig the pretended Reformed Religion to uſe the titles | 

dellus, in Pre. Cardinal Perron, who endeavoured by violence to given them in the Edifts, and no others, probibiti 


fat. Libri Al-. draw him over to his , and he brought him back them to ftile the Catholicks Adwverſaries of 2 ner 
bert ini de Eu- © to the camp of Gd wid rn fel. Having (4): F was made 28 — Council oſ the 122 we el 
chargtid. given this noble ſpecimen of his abilities, and gone King the 14th of July 1633 (5). The Author of the LI Au Ar. Paris edit 
| „ thro' the prohg/ion of his ſtudies, if I may be al- Hiſtory of the Edict of, Nantes informs us (6), that THew) bo- Bayle's L 
« lowed the n, he reſolved ſeriouſly upon a this affair, which made @ great deal of noiſe, and had CHART, to- 2 
Deſence of the cauſe of all the Fathers in general, very little effect, was terminated almoſt as as it wards 2 * 2 
and compiled a more complete acedunt of be Eu- began, and produced nothing at that time but werbal ts — Royaliſts 
* charift of the ancient Church. I have never ſeen prohibitions (7). He adds, | 


t the Book was the more de Arts che- Aubertin, 

the obſervations which he made out of regard to the Abbi ſought after upon that account, and that the ſucceſi en- nus pour te 
ae Marolles, upon a Book of Mr. de la Milktiere, aube couraged the Author to reviſe and enlarge it, and treat- foirs 4 Clerge 
importuned him to anſwer ſome difficult queſtions ; but I «4 of that ſubjet more accurately in a large volume in _ 6 Agence Tho 
have been informed, that it is a Bools of 226 pages, Latin, which was not publiſhed till after his death, and ſuite des . means thi 

printed in 1648, and relating to the controverſy con- nf the Cathalick Divine, who were unſuſpeted, never Abbe de Poin- ſition of ! 
cerning the Euchariſt, The Abbe des Marolles men- ventured to return a particular "- 


| * 8 er to it. * ut oe Pricat yo, Tra. 
tions it in the Catalogue of the Preſents, which he [C] He had great reaſon ta be. pleaſed with the Juc- 4 U Rantiatior 
received from Authors. © | - Ps. PP, 177 nt Me Gente Nen e a — 
[3] We Agents of the Clergy of France ene, of ' the” Author of the Hiſtory of the Edi& of Nantes. J This cache | 
him before the King's Cauncl.] They "repreſented" in has only conformed himſelf to the judgment of not to be und” 
r 


2 

ha petition, that Mr. Edmund Au tin, Miniſter Mr. Daille the younger, Whoſe words are as. follows: ſtood af thee 
the pretended Reformed Religion at Charenton, had The name of Mr. Aubertin is immortal here beleev, and * — 

publiſhed a Book, in which he took upon him the title will ak live in the great and incomparable work «> 14th of Jul (10) In t 

of Paſtor of the Reformed Church at Paris, and ad- concerning the Euchariſt, which hitherto | 


* 


$ .4 : continued 1633+ face to th 

dreſſed his Preface 40 the faithful of the Reforma Eburch fuperiar 0 all the attacks of theſes of the Commu- Petuire de 
nion, in which not one Writer has ventured to attack him 

fairly, or to oppoſe him face to face, if wwe may /o - 

I prejs 


of the ſaid aty of Paris; and that in the approba- 
tion of that Book the other Miniſters of Charenton yook 


- 


people who had never heard of it before, or did not temember it. Mr. Claude had a 


after his death by the care of David Blondel (c) When this book began to be forgot, (.) b 16:4. It 
there aroſe a conteſt between the Divines of Port-Royal and Mr, Claude, which made "fk 2 
known the name of Aubertin and the character of his work [D] to an infinite number of 


thouſand opportunities of ſpeaking of the merit of this book [E]. Mr. Aubettin died at 
Paris the fifth of Aptil 1652, being fifty ſeven years of age. He was expoſed” in his 
laſt agony to the inſults of the Rector of St. Sulpice,{F].z and, notwithſtanding his 
drouſineſs, which was one of the chief ſymptoms of his diſtemper, he had his mind 


free N to declare, when this Miſſionary 
thoſe truths which he had always profeſſed. He had a very eaſy acceſs to the Duke 


ſuaſſon o 


interrogated him, that he died in the per- 


de Verneuil, who was at that time Abbot of St. Germain des Prez. This Prince often 
invited him to his table, and found him to be a man of agreeable converſation, of uni- 


pre ſi it. Even theſe, ho are confidered 


nor bing elſe but touch ſometimes upm him in an oblique 

manner, according to the rules of this new art, which 

they have invented, and which the deſpair of their cauſe 

bas obliged them to put in practice under the ſpecious 

(8) Life of My. name of a Method of Preſeription (8). Mr. aille 
Daill, pag. 28. means by this the Divines of Port-Royal, who in their 
Book. concerning the Perpetuity of the Faith did not at- 

tack any part of the whole work of Mr. Aubertin 

except the Hiſtory of the Alteration of the Faith (e). 

Beſides they did attack this Hiſtory but by reaſonings, 

and not oppoſing facts to facts. See the ſecond 

Chapter of the firit Book of the large Anſwer of Mr. 

Claude, in which he ſhews, that the Author of he 

22 of the Faith attacked Mr. Aubertin's Book 

in an oblique and indiret manner. IE 42 

(8) The Hiſtory of the Alteration of the Faith. ] It is a 

matter of ſurprize, that Mr. Bayle was fo little acquaint- 

ed with what he mentions here. Daille, who wrote in 

1671, might very well ſay, the Author of the Perpetuite, 

printed in 1669, attacked nothing in Aubertin's whole 

— but his hiſtory of the alteration, which happened 

in the belief of the Church. Daille, who was no Pro- 

het, could not foreſee that the ſame Author would 

Port ubliſh two other volumes, in which the whole 

work of Aubertin, with all the evaſions of the Mi- 

niſter Claude, who came to his aſſiſtance, would be 

cloſely examin'd and confuted. The ſecond volume 

of the Perpetuiti was publiſhed in December 1671, and 

the third in December 1674. Mr. Bayle ſhould' not 

have been ignorant of this, yet he ſays (Rem. D), that 

the Author of the Ferpetuitt owns, it were to be wiſh- 

ed, that ſome able perſon would confute the Book 

of Aubertin. Mr. Nicolle, who made that wiſh in the 

Preface to his firſt volume, accompliſhed it himſelf in 

— two following. Beſides, Mr. Bayle ought to have 

now that Aubertin's French work had been entirely 

confated as early as the year 1646, by a new convert, 

whoſe name was Theophilus 1. de la Milletiere. Mr. 

Bayle had ſeen Aubertin's Latin work, and even quotes 

ſome paſſages out of the Preface; but it appears that he 

never dipped into che book itſelf ;- for if he had, he 

would have ſeen in almoſt every page the name of la 
Milletiere, as of a man who Bad confuted” Aubertin, 

| and to whom the latter endeavours to reply. See the 
() Crit. Rem. Article MILLETIERE (2). Carr. REM. An 
at the end of the [D] A tonteft between the Divines of Port-Royal and 
pix edition of Mr. Claude made known the name of Aubertin and the 
mae © Decl. character of his anerk.] The Author of the Perpetuity 
Tux judgment 4 the Faith choſe to confutes no part of this Miniſter's 
of the Port- large work but the Hiſtory of the Innovation. This 
Roy-liſts upon furniſhed opportunities enough of bringing upon the 
ubertin. ſtage Aubertin's name and work. Here follows a 
* from the Perpetuit# de la M. © Aubertin 


& likewiſe perceiving very well, that he was not knock 


0% The able to maintain ſo plain an abſurdity (9), thought 
—. eh wo <« himſelf obliged to change the — And here is 
Gtion of Blondel, ac the ſubſtance of what that Miniſter, who unhappily 
dad te,  {pent- his life-in ſearching among the writings of 
into the wort a the ancients ſomewhat to obſcure the truth, | 
long time after © moſt plauſible, in order to render it probable, that 
Berengar. e there was ſuch a prodigious alteration in che anci- 

ent faith, as he is obliged to admit of, that he might 

<< appear himſelf to be an innovator.” Mr. Arnaud has 

treated him in a manner much leſs favourable, tho” 
(io) In the Pre- he&-owns (10), that it were extremely to be wiſhed, that 
face to the Per- forme learned" man wad undertake to confute the worit« 
Peute defendue. ings of "dhe new. Miniſters, and among the reſt AVB8R« 


Vo. II. 8 


them 
as pillars aud heads of the party, have been able to do 


a verſal 


TiN's Bodkx and thoſe of Dailli, He afferts, * that 
% Aubertin's Work is a very contemptible one; that 
„this Miniſter was a man of little genius, who was 
«« ofily maſter of a low criticiſm without elevation or 
judgment; who had read a great deal, becauſe no- 
11 ting oe was wanting for that purpoſe but eyes 
«« and leifure, but that he had read without any taſte 
* or diſcernment ; that he does not at all diſtinguiſh 
e between good and bad reaſons ; who makes a cla- 
«© mour every moment upon the ſlighteſt proofs ; who 
had corrupted common ſenſe by uſing himſelf to repeat 
bo _ 34 abſurdities ; — that he is 
- rom ing gained a conſiderable victory of 
«© the School of Rate, ike: he N as 


«© weakneſs of the Calviniſts (11).” (11) Perpetuitt 
[E] Mr. Claude had a thouſand opportunities ſpeal- defendue, liv. 1. 


ing of the merit of this Book.) Out of regard to thoſe, . 1. P. 5+ 
who would be glad to know the plan of Aubertin's 

Book. without any other pains but of reading this 

article, I ſhall tranſcribe the following words 'of Mr. 

Claude” © The whole Book of Mr. Aubertin is a Tur Plan of 


« body of the 8 relating to the Euchariſt, Se 


„ which is divided in res. . In the firſt he 

«« treats of that ſubject from the ſcripture and human 

«« reaſon. He produces his own quotations and argu- 

« ments, and confutes objeftions ; he mentions the 

* JO and arguments of thoſe, of the Romiſti 

— union, and replies to them; and he anſwers 

% almoſt all that is conſiderable, which has been urg- 
ed by the controverſial Writers upon this ſubje. 
In the ſecond part, he examines the belief of the 
Church for ſix hundred years by an exact diſcuſſion 

« of all the ges on both fides ; and he ſhews, 
that Tranſubſtantiation and the real ' Preſence were 

«© Dottines” unknown during all that time. In the 

* third he gives the Hiſtory of the Introduction of 
* theſe doctrines (12).” Mr. Claude had obſerved be- (12) Claude 


fore in his former Anſwer, that Mr. Aubertin, after Toy a 12 
naud, liv. 1. Cape 


havin nnn all the queſti- 
ons re ating to the Euchariſt from t holy Scripture 2+ Page 25» 
and reaſoning, and having gained a noble wiftery over | 
all the ſubtleties. of the Fele of Rome, examines at 
length all the paſſages of the Fathers, <uhich had till 
then been produced upon that ſubje& on both fides ; ſheww- 
ing by this mean ta all the world the alleratian, 
which the Church of Rome had introduced, which he did 
? making a perpetual compariſon between the ancient be- 
47 and tht modern ; to which he added the Hiſtory of 


the origin and progreſi of Tranſubſtantiation and the real 


Preſence (13). "tus (13) Claude Re- 


[CF] He was expoſed"'in bis laſt agony to the in- © a 11 
Sults of thy Reder of Sr. Sulpice. 
door of the ſick perſon with the Bailiff of St. Germain 
at nine a clock in the evening. The mob to the num- 


ber of forty people followed him with arms. He that 


done, the whole body of them broke violently into 
the houſe, and cried out, that the ſick man wanted 
to make his abjuration to the Rector, but that he 
was hindered; and therefore were come to de- 
liver his conſcience from that yoke. The. ſon 
of the Minifier, who lay at the point of death, do- 
fended the ſtairs as well as he could; but at laſt, to 


3 


noiſe of the people, Which attended them, awakened 
Mr. Aubertin a little out of his lethargic ſumber, © 


pages in two ca- 
umny. 


came. to tha „ ch. 


_ 1 8 N 
* - "= 
g N - 4 
a 


and well {killed in che cultivation of fruit-trees and flowers, in muſic, 


&c; One of the ſons of Mr. Aubertin was Miniſter of Amiens. 


that he declared very diſtinctiy, that he ſtill perſe 
in the Reformed Religion (. The Rector and Bailiff de- 
„and took. a great deal of pains to periuade the 
mob to retire. But they returned ſoot after, and cried 
ont, that the Rectof had been obliged by force to- go 
away, arid would have broke into and 
the whole houſe, if two men had not entreated them 
to defit. Viciniam non latuit extrema hic calamitas, 
ii viert iran albu 
2 fia 5 Lamentdabili ifta occafiote in- 
feliciter uſus preftrvidi fed a d, Je- 
amm Jacobus Ollerius, Baſilice S. Sulpicii Curatus, 
& Sodalitatis, quæ de propaganda fide dicitur primi- 
(14) David Blon- pilus, &fc. (1.4). i. e.“ The neighboarhood were ſen- 
dell. Prefat. «© fible of this extreme Violence, which expoſed the 
Jib. Aibertini 4e vet breathing remains of the pious man to the in- 
2 9 falts of every perſon, who was ready to abuſe him. 
„ This melancholy occafign was unhappily made uſe 
« of by John James Ollerius, Rector of St. Sulpice, 
« one of the chief men. of the Society de propaganda 
« fe, a perſon of warm but outrageons zeal, &c.” 
Can we think of this, Without ing to mind this 
pathetic line of Lucretius? E en 


. Tantum Rallpis potuit ſuadurt maln. 
What is not a furious zeal for Religion capable of doing ? 


Triftius haud illo monſirum, nec ſavior ulla 
Pati, & ira Deum Stygiis ſeſe extulit undis (15). 


« Monſters more fierce offended Heav'n neer ſent = 
* From Hell's Abyſs. for human puniſhment.” 
It does not even ſuffer people to die in quiet. Aſter 
having tormented them during their Iiſe, it lays ſnares 
for them even amidſt the ſeverity of a diſtemper, 
which takes away the uſe of their reaſoh. It takes 
advantage of thoſe moments, when the foul is as fick 
as the Body, and when _ ak 

Claudicat ingenium, delirat linguaq; menſque (16). 

6% His perſeverance in the Protefiant Religion.) It 
8 Le. that Aubertin, af the is his 
death, was extremely itreſolute and diſturbed in his 
mind; and thg violence of his ſon, and the cries and 
clamours of his wife, and of the other Proteſtants who 
(3) It is intitled, attended him, were the only reaſons that prevented 
e, Tee, his. converſion. The ſame fad is alſo to be found in 
+; 2 Perpe- „le Maire's Book (3) againſt Mr. Claude. „ Au- 
rite tub, . hettin, ſays 4e Maire (4), lying at the point of death, 
I Eucheriftie con- « fed for a Prieft. Mr, Aulier (5) went to viſit him; 
e . but the Proteſtants, nn 
h Maire, Preftre, *© an interview, barred. the doors. Yet they. were af- 
Dofieur en Theo- & terwards opened, and Mr. Olier being gone in, was 


(15) Virgil. 
Mnerd. lib. J- 
verſ. 214. 


(16) Lucret. lib, 
3. ver. 454+ 


byie, &c. Paris, « ſeized by Aubettin's ſoen . . . - but getting rid of 
420, 2670, CR not without danger of his life, to 
te © the Minilter's bed, which was ſurrounded / a great 


Olier, Curate of * many Proteſtants. . The Prieſt no ſooner 2 to 
r « ſpeak, but the Miniſter's wile clapt her arms about 
* pe | R l 
Gm cum. AUBIGNE: (If) (wh6ct » nd "hs 

an name was - 5 SH, "G7 Ok Wah 
Toeudore Agrip- ttz: Winne 665 * 

Pa. We ſhall give 11 8 

Letter D. , I hape read in the Mercure Galant for January 190 

 D'AUBIGNE. (1), that Fabi d Aubigni was: the favourite — 
(1) Fag. 33, & cellar of | Fate . Albert, Queen Nauarre, and mother 

Ich Henry IV, and is great favoar 9with: that Prince; 


that be died. af Gentwa after baving left him upon his 
turning Proteſtant 3 — bn then. Admiral of Bre- 


tagne, Governor of Olerom and Maillezais, and Gentle- 
man of the Brd-dyamber:to the Hing; that ave have ftill 
extatt of his compoſing at 8 of France ⁊uritien 
with: a ſpirit 2 ich procured him the 
com ions. of all bis contemporary Writers, and 

theſe, auho have ſucceeded him ; that his was 4 CE 


dera a 4 maſier-picce with regard to Hiftory 3" and 
that ome ars value it even more than that of Tbua- 


, which however is highly efteemed ; that Otto ro- 


Ppolium cujuſois illudere 


Which, I preſume, Mr. Bayle did not know, 


„ od Miniſters 


„ {wer he made me January 


„ her dying huſband's neck, crying with tears in her 
« eyes; What will you do ? Will you ruin us all? 
% Will you ruin your wift and children So that the 
* Minter, wavering between * paſſions, ” 
* out {ſeveral times with a te voice, 7 wif 

* were dend: oh | that I were dead and expired 
% with theſe ambi words in his mouth, Which 
50 pr the perplexity and irreſolution of his mind.“ 
Mr. le Maire was at Paris; and already a Prieſt and an 
Author, when Aubertin died in 1652. 80 that what- 
ever the Proteſtants might againſt Mr. le Maire's 
teſtimony, the Catholicks may alledge the ſame a- 
gainſt David Blondel (6). Here follows another fact, 
which renders the formet credible ; I take it 
from Mr. Arnauld's Apology for the Catholicks, print- 
ed in 1682. That Author having ſaid, that the bare 
reading of the Fathers is enough to convince any one, 
that they adrnitted the wotſhip of the Saints, and the 
veneration of their Relicks, adds (7), 
* I have not been much ized at what Mr. 
% Quvrard .... told me formerly of Mr. Aubertin, 
« who was, without doubt, one of the moſt learn - 


this age. But on occaſion of 
* theſe diſputes I deſired, that Mr. Ouvrard would 
* confirm in wri What he told me by word of 


« mouth ; and I ought, I think, to give here the an- 
| the 22d, of this yeay 
* 16821 Iremember, ſaid he, the diſcourſe I bad wi 
« Mr. Aubertin 2 the worſhip of the Satnts, 
% and the wveneration of their Relicks as well as if it 
& tay peed but two days ago. It was on occafron 
ya 4 KN e's, 1 hom he told me be 
oy r twice, but only turforily, thoſe ” 
c qwhich were not ts bis 7. 15 Y 2 
te ther he had ſome faith in them, or only read them th 
er confute them. His anfever was, that he auas of their 
e opinion ; and paſſing ta the worſhip of the Saints and the 
&« wveneration of their Relicks, he told me theſe very words + 
e That there <vas nd truth better eftabliſhed in all an- 
% tiquity, and that he never preached nor wrote againſt 
& that truth. This be repeated ſeveral times in 
« ſence of My. Corneillau, ancient Counſellor to the | 
« felet ; bo can bear witneſs of i. People | 
« think what they pleaſe of this converſation, ade 
« My, Arnauld ; we don't expect that the Miniſters 
* will own it to be true; but we doubt very much, 
«« whether men of honour will be able to perſuade 
*« themſelves, it is only a piece of forgery. An ac- 
e count ſet out with ſo mahy circumſtances by a 

„ ſcientious man, who cannot be. {i ed to have had 
« any reaſon to tell a lye, does ſeldom fail of being 
Credited. It makes upon our minds ſuch an im 

« as is natural, and can hardly be prevented. 
ſcarce poſhble, tliat a man, who like Aubertin, tho 
that a doctrine, which his Church ſtiled a 


It is 


error, that came from Satan's (8), was neverthe- (8] See the Cm 
1 45 have now and /* on of Faith of 


leſs true and apoſtolick, , ſhould not 
then ſome doubts and ſcruples againſt his Religion, and 
eſpecially at the approach of death, at which time 
N to be perplexed with ſuch kind of 
IT 4 nn 6 "I | 


1 - 
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marks, that when he came in bis Hiftory to the death 
4. t Prince (2), he ſays, that bis pen fell out of 
i , and he wwas nat able te write any further ; that 
22 is in = pers od that it <was re- 
ui ſed, correcteu by himſelf, printed upon very 
aper and in a wery _ charadter at —— 
Thich, be was Governor 3 that Canffant, his any Vice- 
Ney of” the Hier of America, to which be ſailed. in 1643. 
was father 1 Ma intenon and A Count i Aa- 
rr 14 ed lately, Knight: of the s Orders, anu 
Governor of Berri. In the Mercure Galant fox February 
1705 (3) the error with regard to dA 
name has been corrected. We are told, that his name 


” g » 9 n 
. . * . " » 
124 


was Agrippa and not Tam; and that his Univer/al 


Hiftory is in three volumes; that the third is very 
3 | | _— 


(6) See Mr. 


and Bayle's remark 


LF]. 


** 'Therefore (7) Tem. 2. pay, 


224 


the French Pro- 


An. 24. 
(9) Paris edit. 


db Bayle's Dift 
9%, abi ſafro . 


(2) Henry IV. 


ubignE's Chriſtian () Pag 4e. 


05) Relickis 
ter es fut am 
mravi poem. 
Silvarum al 
fibris, qui lu 
eapectare Po 
rant ab 95 
rede, Cc. 


0 Thid. 
ry 705, 
$32, 233 · 


(1) Beza, 
rum, tom. 
300. 


. 


Orleans, was a 


Ft - Fo N 4 * 
, A D 3 


AUDEBERT (GERMAIN)- Pieſident in the Eleckion or Court of Affellörs at 


of 


great merit, and an eneellent Latin Poet in the ſixteenth Cen- 


tury. He was a ſcholar of Alciat at Bologna ſeveral years; and he returned from Italy 


ſo well -pleaſed with the country 


„% Sammartha- 
pus, Eli · ib» 2 


and the 
he em 
(a bak * 


the people, Whom he had converſed with there, that 
all his ſkill in Poetry in the Deſcription of Rome, of Venice, and of Naples 
heſe three Poems are inſerted in the firſt volume of the Delicie Poetarum Gallorum. 


Ve Mall ſee below in what manner the Venetians rewarded him for the deſcription of 


their city. 


He wrote other Poems, which might have been publiſhed, if his ſon, who 


(4) kale pre- wa Counſellor in the Parliament of Bretagne, had ſurvived him much longer (5): 


ter ea qua comme- 
rav. poemata, 


gilvarum aliquot He 


kibris, gui lucem 
en bectare po't- 
_ ab 2 be- 
rede, Cc. 


{c) Jurieu, 4. 


Mie pour les 
Tee, Part 


* 


(4) Thid. Janua» 
ry 1705, pag. 
a7 23g» | 


 boneſtiſſima wire, 


(t) Beza, Ope- 
rum, tom. 1. Pag · 
300. ; 


Scævola Sammarthanus wrote an Elogium upon 


has aſcribed to him the moſt eſſential 


lities of a g 


our Audebert with his uſual eloquence. 


good man. Morert has faithfully 


given us the ſubſtance of that Elogium. I do not doubt but that he was ignorant of 
the favourable conſequences, which the Proteſtants have drawn from that chapter of Scæ- 
vola Sartimarthanus, in order to: juſtify one of their moſt illuſtrious Miniſters from an 


horrid accuſation. We cannot ſufficiently lament the malice or the i 


kind, when we conſider that Theodore 


1gnorance of man- 


Za has been accuſed of an abominable crime 


upon ſo ſlight a foundation as his Epigram de ſud in Candidam & Audebertum benevolen- 


tis, Mr. Maimbourg revived this accuſation in his Hi 
very ſolidly confuted by an examination of the piece itſe 


the apology, by alled 
— 78 of that 5 


ng the great merit of Audebert (c). 
[Al. Mr. Graverol the Miniſter had a deſign. of publiſhing 
* 141, & the Epitaphs upon this famous Magiſtrate, in a Latin Diſſertation, which he 


of Cabviniſm. - He has been 
5 without omitting to confirm 
Theodore Beza had before 


printed at 


that time (d); but he received them too late. He has communicated them to me, and (% te ivintifies} 


this is a very proper opportunity for publiſhing them [BJ. We ſhall ſee in them the . 


Fiſtory 


„ 


ſcarce, and was printed at London; that he wrote bis 
own lift, of which there is a manuſcript at Paris, 
ewritten evith his own hand ; and that it is @ curious 
piece. The is de Tight, Brother of the Biſhop 
of Noyon, i he eldeſt bratich of the fa- 
mily of d Aubigné. He is father to the count d' Au- 
bigne, to whom the King gave che Royal Regi- 
bout omitting to confirm the Ayolog y by al. 
2 the great merit of 2 Theodore Bexa had 
before made uſe of that * It is in the ſecond 
when he „ Audebert was Advocate 
in the Parliament of Paris... The ge is in Latin 
as follows : Qu eouſque proveheris, ut meam cum 
nt my tum in Senatu Parifienſi 
Advocate, quem vocant, mumc vers in ciuitate Aurelienſs 
magnũ cum dignitate verſanti, amicitiam t& familari- 
tatem ſummam ad nefarium & execrandum illud ſce- 
bus traniferas, quod & wobis. ne nomi nari qui dem fave hor- 
rere poteſ, 2 vobis autem in weſtris illis gurguſtiolis, 
at emnes ttiirunt, pro lud & joco ducitur, quis te iþ/um 
vir 
„ proceed ſo far, as to repreſent my intimate friend- 


„ ſhip and familiarity with a man of great honour, 


at that time Advocate in the Parliament, and now 


«« poſſefied of an eminent poſt at Orleans, under the 
< imputation of the moſt ſhocking and execrable crime, 
% Which cannot be named by us without-horror, but 
«« 3s treated of by yo in your little cells as a mere 
ce {eſt and ſport; as is notorious to every body, What 
perſon of character muſt not deteſt you! 

£8} le ix denn dere opportunity far 

ing them.] That it may not be loſt, 1 
here word 
mentioned above, wrote and ſent to me. I defire you 


to accept of a faithful copy of the Bpitaphs of Germain = 


Atidebert and his fan. u received. them at ib 
time æuben they. were promiſed me, I ſhould have added 
them to the little Apologyy; dub I drew up. in Latin in 
defence of Theodore Beza, amd which a particular. acca - 
fron obliged me: to publiſh. "So "authentic a;giece-apptars to 


the calumny, | with, vbich. the memory of that 
excellent ſervant 7. God bas hitherto. been landed, aubat- 
ever cuaſon may be made uſe F to clade the farce of it ; 
avid you will do a fignal' ſfervict ta. the truth. & pub 
ing this new method of uindicating him. 


„ Here lies Meſſire Germain Audebert, born in the i 


«« city of Orleans, the Prince of the Poets in lis time, 
©. who merely on account of his virtue was ennobled 
« with all his deſbendants by che Moſt Chriſtian. King 
« of France and Poland Henry III, and was made 


of our Audebert, ſuch as an Hiſtorical 


non exteretur (1)? i. e. But fince you 


mY 


for word what the perſon, whom I have 


to be; the only method: capablt of putting dy end. to C, 


Konig 
« Knight. And to compleat his honour, his Maje- 


« ſty gave him two flower-de-luces of gold to be born 
* in his arms as an ornament to them. Our holy 


« Father Pope Gregory XIII, and the Duke and 
« Seignory of Venice made him likewiſe a Knight, 
c and the latter ſent 2 ene ate Rn 
*« ſador the Order of St. Mark. And yet notwith- 
** ſtanding theſe honours; be continued ſtill to 
% act as an aſſeſſor in this juriſdiftion for the ſpace 


% of fifty years," ſo great a reſpect had he for his 
* country, In conſideration of which his ſaid Ma- 
jeſty having created and erected a Prefident and 
«© Lieutenant in every juriſdiction of France, exempt- 
< ed the ſaid Meſlire Germain Audebert, and appoint- 
* ed him to preſide over and precede both the one and 
„the other. He wrote three Books of the city of 
Venice, one of Rome, and one of Naples, and two 
% Books of Miſcellanies. He died in the year 1598 
the 24th of December, aged about eighty years. 
% And under the ſame marblelies Meffire Nicholas Au- 
„ debert, Counſellor of the King in his Court of Par- 


1 de b N * 


e 
1 1 vp explicet, ac fi 
Inſant ſapiens ſolem illuſtrare laboret. 


fps fincera ,namina lingud 


> ___ belong fo the, Chur 
on t 75 band 


us might have prevented him 
into this miſtake 1 for. he has expreſly re- 
that Audebert was ſo. modeſt, that. he con- 


libits 
| Beat 


Dictionary ought to furniſh us with, sii, and was 


printed at Am- 
ſterdam 14683, 
in vo. 


Part 1. p- 145 · 


- 
ind MY * a 
4 l = 7 


«  Sammarthanus is not the only perſon;w 


Konig has divided our Author. into two [ 


— = * h we * it. 
„ Fleet. Nec ſihi quicquam, lays he (3), 14 modeſtifs do- 
-» —_— Bm ea, quam apud ſuos jamdudum exerce- 
bat, weftigalium indiftionumque prafetturd, bumili for- 
taſſe ills & obſeurd, fi hominis dignitatem reſpicias, 
fed quam to tantum 'animo a 1 Rei- 
ce partem attigiſſe, gue fol Vixi eretur. 
1. e. Nor did 2 the leaſt of his uſual modeſty, 
4 being content with the poſt, which he had held 
n long time of Preſident in the Court of Aſſeſſors of 
« the Taxes and Subſidies, which was a low and ob- 
© ſcure one, if we conſider his dignity, but he ac- 
i ce of it with this view, that he might not be 
*« ſaid to have avoided having any ſhare in the 
lick ſervice, and to have lived only for himſelf.” 
[C] Konig hes divided tur Author into two.] He 
gives us one Germanus Audebertus and one Aurelius Au- 
debertus. He refers us for the former to the 191ſt 
page of the Elgia of Sammarthanus, and he tells us 
with regard to the latter, that he wrote three Poems 
in the year 1603. Script Venetias, Romam, Partbeno- 
pen, carmine, 4 1603. i. e. He wrote three Poems 
% upon the Cities of Venice, Rome, and Naples in 
% 1603.“ This date is a new error, fince Audebert 
died in 1898. It is true, theſe three Poems were 
printed at Hanaw in 1603 ; but this was not the firſt 
edition. We may perceive from hence, that it is not 
ſo eaſy a taſk as it is imagined to compile a Bib/iotheca 
of Authors in a proper manner. Thoſe, who are not 
| ſkilled in the chronology of editions, or in the differ- 
ence between Chriſtian names and the names of 
the country, are very liable to be miſtaken, Germa- 
nus is Audebert's Chriſtian name; Aurelius is his name 
from his country. What is wonderful is to ſee, that 


| a 4 yh - 

Mr. Konig refers us to an Author, whom he had not 

ſeen himſelf ; for if he had taken the pains to caſt his 

upon the paſſage, which he quotes from Sammar- 

, he Id have ſeen there, that Germanus 

Audebert was he, who wrote the three Poems of Venice, 

Rome, and Naples ; Yenttias, & Romam, & Parthe- 

ben. . ea carminis majeftate deſeripfit. When a 

Writer refers his reader to any Book, he ought to ſet 
him the example, and conſult it firſt himſelf. 

[D] Sammarthanus is not the en) perſon, who has 
written an Elogium upon this Ge An Advo- 
cate in the Council, Who ſtiles himſelf in Latin No- 
dolphus Botereius, has extolled Audebert highly in his 
Hiftery of France (4). He does not mention the ho- (4) Lib. f. 


Py. 


nours, which the Popes and the Republick of Venice 4%, & {. © 


conferred upon him ; but whereas the Epitaph aſeribes 2598. 
to Pope Gregory XIII the honour, which Audebert 
received from the Court of Rome, he aſcribes it to 
Gregory XII. He tells us where the Embaſſador of 
Venice conferred the honour of the Order of St. Mark 
upon him, and before what concourſe of people. 
Gregorias XIV ac Veneti illum eivitatis jure & — — 
ordinis dignitate dend runt; effufins Veneti, qui per Ora- 
torem ſuum in ſuburbano Tybure Gentiliaco, aſſidente fpet- 
tacula, & cunvivio longa torend hominum Iiteratiſimo- 
rum, Audebertum torque aureo Divi Marci inſigniverunt. 
i. e. * Pope Gregory XIV and the Venetians made 
* him free of their Cities, and honoured him with 
* the Order of Knighthood. But the Venetians 
«© more magnificently, for their Embaſſador inveſted 
* him with the golden collar of St. Mark at Gentilli 
near Paris before a large aſſembly of men of the great- 
oy N learning, who were likewiſe preſent 
cc at ” ' ' q , 


tit]: of a Ro- 


AUDIGUIER (N. Do) (, Author of ſeveral books [4 which were very much read ff 7% 


when they were firſt publiſhed, but are abſolutely neglec 


> was named Me- 


liere. 


ning of the reign of Lewis XIII. Sorel having, obſerved that the Author of the Po- the & wa 


) N.] His Chriſtian name was Vital. He was 
of a noble family; and Lord, or Sieur de la Menor en 
Rouergue, as he is ſtiled in the Privilege of his Pour- 
trait du Monde, a moral work, printed at Paris in 
1604, in12mo, We find in his Fedication to Queen 
* that ſome years before, and while ſhe was 
in caſtle of Uſſon, Audiguier had been one 
of her domeſticks. He was born in Rouergue, and 
probably at Menor, about the year 1565. His fa- 
ther, who was one of the King's Magittrates, was re- 
ſolved that his ſon ſhould ſucceed him, and made him 
perform ſome functions of that Magiltracy in the year 
4590. He enjoyed that poſt when he was aſſaulted 
wounded by eleven men February the 26th 1591 ; 
and the 8th of Agel following, the firſt time he went 
out aſter he had been wounded, he was again affault- 
ed and wounded with his father by the ſame men, 
who endeavoured to raiſe the Burghers againſt Henry 
(1) Paris edition IV, and in favour of the Leaguers (1) 
of Bayle's Dic- . 
tionary. De Author of ſeveral Books.) He piling at 
Paris The true and ancient cuſtom of Duels printed in 
1617 by Peter Billaine. It is a Book of 532 
in 8vo, and deſerves a place in Libraries. He lith- 


(y) The Author of ſeveral Beat.] Beſides thoſe 

mentioned by Mr. Bayle, he wrote the following : 

(4) Rem. (a). Le Poprtrait Cc. of which we ſpoke above (4); 9 
tres Frangoiſes & lilres Di ſcourſe, 1. e. French Epiſt 

and free Diſcourſes” in 1zmo, 1608. Another 

with the the ſame title, but very different, 8 vo, 1625. 

Les diverſe: fortunes de Pamphile' & de Niſe; i. e. 

The various adventures of Pamphilus and Niſa, 

taken from de Vega, 8vo, 1614. There is 

an eg miot's' French tranſlation -of Heliodo- 

Tus's Ethiopic Hiſtory, reviſed by d'Audiguier, print- 

ed in hog with- a Privilege dyed Fore ri 28th, 

1608, and reprinted in 1616 with a Privilege granted 

| in 1613. One may diſcover d' Audiguier's ſtyle and 

e e (4 | ry gen in the Dedication, in which he ſubſcribes him- 

2 ſelf only thus, Votre Valet, i. e.“ Your Servant.“ 

0 N H looks upon that work as beneath him, and 1 be- 


Ams French verſes,” the Lover of Lyſende 
and Callifta, thoſe of Ariflander and Clunice, - Flavia, 
Minerva, c. Theſe are Romances, which were 


very 
well received (1). He tranſlated into French the Novels (1) Obſerve chu 


of Miguel de Cervantes. Sorel's judgment of this Au- Sorel has criti 


thor in a work of his, which was publiſhed a long au, . h . 


time after his Berger Extravagant, is as follows: marks upon the 
I do not think, ſays he (2), that we ought abſo- Berger Err. 
4 Jutely to deſpiſe the Sieur d'Audiguier, Author of abe 224", eſpec. 


« Adventures of Lyſander and Calliffa. Tho' he was __ * 48 


* not a man of any conſiderable learning, he wrote Remarts. 

« in a ſprightly and neat ſtyle for that time, as ap- (2) B:iv/ib. 
60”; from ſeveral Romances which he wrote, and Frarf. p. 261. 
40 his Letters and ſome Tranſlations of his. At 

« firſt when he wrote a Book, intitled, La Philoſophie 

« ' Soldade; he had a little of the Gaſconade, but he 
improved himſelf ſo much by his tranſlations of the 

„% Me, Cervantes, and the Book 1 Per- 

faction written by Rodriguez, that he may be con- 

„ fidered as one of our valuable Tranſlators. IIis 

« laſt work, which was 'the Loves of Ariſt ander and 

% Cleonice, was not the worlt performance of that 


lieve that he was already dead, when his name was 
put to the edition of 1626. There is another French 
tranſlation of that Hiſtory, with cuts, 8 vo, 1622, diſſer- 
ent from that which d'Audiguier reviſed. Mr. Bayle 
does not give us the date of d' Audiguier's works, 
which he mentions, except only of one; we will here 
ſupply this defect. His 'Ly/azder was firſt printed in 
1616. and reprinted in 1620, 1622. His Ariftander 
in 162g. His Minerva in 1625. The fix elles 
Cerwantel are in three volumes, 8 vo, 1623. To 
what Mr. Bayle has borrowed from Sorel, we may 
add, that when the French Academy began in 1638 
to draw up a catalogue of the moſt famous books writ- 


ten in French, which might be conſulted on occaſion, (5) paris edit. 0 


and quoted in the Acadetny's' Dictionary, d'Audiguler's payle's Dicbo- 
"works in proſe were put in that Catalogue (5). mY 


now, flouriſhed in the begin- mance, the Au- 


a 


AVE 


Set mg ne os 
« I am of opinion, fa 
nius ; 2 a We dan 18. ur 

ns © his books, where he ſpeaks almoſt always of his Ardtd, or ſornething 23 5, 
reported, that in order to ſhew that he wrote neg] 1 REES 


Hein right forne tire ot other have 

not * as e as Audiguier, 
92 page lots (9) 

cc dedica 


cc to that ſe; and it is 


more value, if 


that Ark ier 9 85 * 
obſerves in the __ 


lace (c), 


| he of - 04 jog 
cc 5 one day out of à Gaſcon bravado, that he made his pen with*bhis ed eb by 2 gear Fx | 
erſons affirm, that he was anſwered, that this then was the redfon why be vrt ſo ill; 2 wo. 
ec bat it was wrong to be ſo ſatyrical. There is no manner of doubt, but thai this boaſt 


c of his has a great deal of eleganc 


e, and deſerves a place among the French Apothegms,”” 


Audiguier had a nephew who paſſed for the Author of the tranflation of Stratonice, an 
Italian Romance; but it was Malleville who made it, and being one of his moſt intimate 


% the 8». friends, gave it to him ( 
uh Chretien of ment of Paris,, who 


4e 6; With the nephew of 


(0) pes There was one Avpicvigs, an Advocate in the Parlia- : 
bliſhed ſome” pleadings (e). I cannot tell whether he was the ſame (7) Pente, l. 
other Audiguer (g), and Malleville's intimate friend; but I know .at. jag. 292 


that he livel in the ſeventeenth Century (g), and J believe that this nephew is the Author 1 


who was called Audiguier the Younger, and who 
Mage which I ſhall quote * inclines me to think, chat our Audi- _—_ 


| Eromene. A 
guier was killed in the year 1630 [B]. 


8] —— he was the ſame with the 
of the other Audiguier. ] He was not the ſame ; 
Rs was Henry Daudiguier, Sieur du Maxet. In 
1662 he had been already ten years Attorney General 
Ann of Au- to the Queen-Mother (2). His Cenſetr cenſurs, - i. e. 
2 Reprover reproved” is a very indifferent piece, in 
Lewis XIV, 4 of ten pages only (3 ). 
8 — £8) A paſſage, which I ſhall quote below, inclines 
— 2 VG to think, that our Audiguier was a Billed in the year 
28825 This e 1 way 
Balzac dated the 2oth. of Auguſt 1630. Audi 
2 — and there are ſtars put i ofthe 
poet's nant which Balzac had mentioned. But I 
not doubt but it was the Author, whoſe article we 
are writing (9). Far cor where hr 
n preſented in the wing words (3). yet it is 
E tc better to be innocently merry in the Hate! of Ve- 
387, 388. of the « nice, than to be killed in the Temple Marſhes, 
dra ++ „ like poor . I lament the fate of him, both as 


2 « he is dead and as he was unfortunate, and I am 


Joly 166 5, in 
2 vol. in fol. 


6 But T do not doubt but S—_— 
1 cue are writt 
miſtaken, for what 
2 Bib- Audiguier's character 

du Ricbelat. verſes, taken from the 
cours, i. e. © free Diſcourſes 2» 


Que ſi les horreurs de Ia Guerre 
Neſſortent jamais des Enfers, . ... 
je reprendray mes Armes, 
= voni faire voir par effet 
221 ſais mieux faire qu'tcrire, 


Et fais plus I Eſtat du bien fait 


by the f 
his Libre Di 


GAVENPACE 


— de Slim ih 

«gg 6. Avenpace ſpent a great 
= <p. 15 wrote ſeveral thi 
ck, in wie TAS Aquinas, and the old Schoolmen (ad). 


Una! Segb. Writers for his acutenels and gent (3), and. cenſured * 1 a 


7 | notions 73% 


Eb "+ «« Avenpace, ſays he, was too much ta- 
«« ken Bop wich, warty bai,” and died before he 
* time to open the treaſury of his knowledge, 

; that moſt of — pieces of his which are extant, 
are imperſect ; particularly his book a bout the Soul, 
„ and his Tadbir almotawabled, ie. © How a man 


<* ought to manage himſelf that 2 a ES fa 


« So are his Logics and Phyfict. 


-<. which are compleat, are only — 8 ts and ſome 
« occaſional letters. Nay, in his Epiſtle concerning 


. © (he Union [with God], he himſelf confeſſes that he 
; Vor. II. 


I think that M . 
Ay cron does not agree with 


t deal of his time in ſtudying and comm 
which having been tranſlated into Latin, were w 


Arvenpace his works had nothing 
oi perfect.] gig 2 judgment a 7 ren, 712 


© 7 to alter it (1) 


| proaches to truth than their 


publiſhed ationg other works the (% Ville“ 


des Auteur, pay» 
, 4% 


% ſorry, that he had not time to think of the falva- 
* tion of his ſoul, and aſk pardon of God. But as 
4 for imagining, that one of the great lights of France 
4 is extin | abi that'we have Joſt f (read man, 
„I knew him too well to have ſo high an an opinion of 
* him. He was really a man of ſpirit, and had cer- 


* tain fallies of fancy, which would not have been 


% difagreeable, if they had not been printed. But 
«he not deſerve a place among the modern Au- 
*« thors, and in a ion of the Poems of the pre- 
© ſent age. Beet rad ll bi . 2 . 
Me Gr his virtues, but 
Minni ent the ele of his 
- PRs and — He was ſo ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed with the notion of his merit in that reſpect, 
«- that becauſe I attempted one day to cure him of 
*<" thike.qroubleſome diſtemper, he never loved me af- 
* terwards, and died, I am perſuaded, with this re- 
«« ſentment againſt me.” 


« IF war again ſhould rif from Hell's Abyts, 

Jo ſhalee the world, again I'd ſeize my Arms, 

| « And prove my. ſword ſuperior to my pen. 

g „ me one worthy aft ſeems far more noble | 
Than all the charms af eloquence and wit.” 


This is directly oppoſite to what Balſae ſays of the 
Poet he mentions, who reckoned his courage for no- 
thing, and valued himſelf only, upon his ff 


ABU BECR MOHAMMED EBN BAJAH I, commonly 

| known among the Arabian Writers by the ſurname of Ebn al Sayegh, the 

the Mohammedan Philoſophers, was born in Spain 

{a) J. Leo Aﬀri- ar pag was poiſoned at Fez, inthe year of the Rein 533 (0), A. C. 1137, or, according to 
rs, 825 00 K. C. 1129, and dying young, his Works are 


ſubtil F 
and his — — it is ſaid, were Jews 


re very imperfect [ A}. ge) Yide Pococ- 
on Ariſtotle, a 


„Vitæ 


knownto St. Tho- 23232 Yokdban 


commended — moſt PR 


ound Bill. Orient. p. 


He has been highly 


, where he ſays, That 
would require a great deal of trouble and pains e 
© that cleariy aubich he had undertaken to prove 
« that the matbed <ubich be had made, uſe — 
4e ;ng 1 was not in many erad as it 
«« might _ * be defiqned, if be had 
(1) Ebn Tofail's 


[B] He has been | highly commendad ' by Writers Introduction to 
22 n that . te 9, 
among ihe dae Spam Philoſophers, who advanced pag. 16. of Mr. 
farther in the art of reaſoning, n 
ſſors, no one had lation. 
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462 OR. 
notions in religion, and even of infidelity IC] ;, his ſuperior merit having raiſed him a 
6) Poe. abi ſu- great many enemies, who gratified their envy by R „ At their inftiga- 
bra. tion he was impriſoned: by the father of Averroes, then Kadi of Corduba, (WhO little 
5 thought, ſays one (T7). tha his Own ſon would prave. much worſe) but Was relea ‚ %t © 
Y Ebn Julinl, the interceſſion of à great TOA Pee of dignity (g). It may be obſcryed, by the 
f. b, way, that Averrocs was One of his ſcholars: (H). .— 555 was not only a great Phi- 
772 Hees, loſopher, bur was ao, well (killed in Phyſic, the Mathematics, and Poctry (i). Thoſe (7) Ein Rate, 
* who make kim to have been Wazir or prime Miniſter to Ziyadat Allah, the laſt, Prince * Atrx, 
Olaibea, i= . of the race of Aglab, commit an anachroniſm of two, hundred years (t). Leo Ri Noun, ,. 
3 fog, ***. canus is miſtaken with reſpect to the time and place of our Author's death, which he fays {7 DH. 
happened in Spain in. the year 550 (). zun, e gh © gen. 
and. that his conteaporaries were far inferior [C] 4 ,cenſured by, ome, ei guilty of ereh and 
2) Idem, ibid. | fo kim (2). Abu'l Haſan Ali who collected his works inf ity.] Wn this Bee} 27 A 15 Lied ö 
1 , into one volume, fticks not to prefer him to all the the fate of the moſt eminent Philoſophers among the 
Mohammedan Philoſophers ; a erting that none after Moflems. Ebn Khakän (4) repreſents him as 4 man (4);Kelija at 
Alfarabius is to be compated with him, and that his who had a very bad opinion of the Mohammedan Re- ik An, &, M$, 
arguments are of much racer rs. 9 than thoſe of = a and a dangerous enemy of revelation; but | 
(3) Vide Pocock. Avicen or al Ghazali (3)F The celebrated Maimoni- Un Khalecan thinks that Writer has carried the mat- 
wbi ſupras des allo gives him a noble character in His Epiſtle to ter much too far. N : Ra. 
R. Samuel Aben Tibbon. T 8 


. AS. 


| | 2 
AVENTINE (JOHN) famous for his Annals of Bavaria, flouriſhed- in the ſixteenth 
Century [4].” He was born of mean parentage, and fon of an inn-keeper at Abenſ- 
perg in Bavaria [BJ. He ſtudied at firſt at Ingolſtad, and afterwards in the Univerf 
of Paris under James Faber Stapulenſis and Joſſe Clictou. Upon his return to Germany 
in 1503 he ſtaid ſome time at Vienna, where he taught in his chamber Eloquenee and 
Poetry. He went to Poland in the year 1507, and taught publickly the Greek Gram- 
mar at Cracow, He returned to Germany, and ſpent ſome time at Ratiſbon, from 
whence he removed to Ingolſtad in 1509, and explained there ſome books of Cicero. 
As he paſſed for a man of great learning, he was ſent to Munich in 1512 to be Preceptor 
6 They were to Prince Lewis and Prince Erneſt (a). He travelled with the latter of thefe two Princes 
the ns OE (5). Aſter this he undertook to compile the Annals of Bavaria [CJ, and was encouraged (5) S l. de, 
bert the Bavaria, in his deſign by the hopes which the Dukes of that name gave him, that they wauld ＋ Ul — 
bear the charges of it. He neglected nothing in order to anſwer the expectation of his 4, 415 
maſters. He conſulted with the utmoſt care the Records of Germany, and he applied 
himſelf entirely to this work. He did not loſe his pains, for he has gained a great repy- 
tation by it. He received an affront in the year 1529, which gave him an uneaſinelſs, 
| | that 


He flouriſhed in the XV Ith Century.) He was am fuam ſeribere auſpiciis & kberalitate ue Gu 
rote 2 and died in 1534 ; from whence Voſ- lielmi & Ludbvici Bavariæ Ducum, qui patri ſus A 
ſius concludes with a great deal of reaſon, that Gene- berto fucceſſerunt anno 1508 (6). i. e. He left the (6) De H. Le. 
brard is miſtaken in affirming, that this Hiſtorian “ Annals of Bavaria in ſeven Books. . . . His Hiftory 4s, pg · 955+ 
(1) Voſſive, de flouriſhed in the year 1366 (1). Father Gaultier has © ends in the year 1533. He began to. write it in 
lia. Latin, followed Genebrard in this miſtake. In the epitome © the latter end of the reign of the Emperor Maxi- 
page 655» of Geſner's Bibliotheca Aventine's death is erroneouſly *©* milian, being ſu by the patronage and ge- 
placed in the year 1529. 7 2 2 © nerofity of William and Lewis Dukes of Bavaria, 
LB] He au fon-of an Inn-heeper at Abenſperg in Ba- © who ſucceeded their father Albert inthe year 1508.” 
varia] Jerom Zieglerus tells us, that his father's Theſe Annals were not publiſhed till the year 1554 ; 
name was John Thurmair, and that it was upon this which was done by Jerom Zieglerus, Proſeſſor br, * 
account that Leonard d'Eckh in an epigram gave the try in the Univerſuy of Ingolſtad; but, as he acknow- 
(2) It does not name of Thurniomarus (2) to John Aventine. He ledges himſelf, he retrench'd the invectives againſt the Ec- 
ſem that one of adds, that the Author of the all of Bavaria called laſtics, and ſeveral ſtories, which had no relation to 
_ 2 himſelf Awentinus, becauſe the ancient name of A- the Hiftory of Bavaria. Multa' fine dubio emendaſſet (A- 
"<P, benſperg was Aventinium. The E mperor Antoninus, con- ventinus), pleragque forſitan muta fſtt etiam, fi per fata licu- 


perhaps in one or tinues he, calls it Abuſina in his Itinerary. Mr. Bul- iet. . Irvectiuas quaſdam contra ecclefiaſticas perſonas, 


other of them an lart did not underſtand this. The city of Abenſperg, 


error of the preſs. ſays he (4), is ſufficiently celebrated in the Roman Hi- 
(3) Zieglerus 4. Hor, eſpecially by — Emperor Antoninus, who in his 
Pita. fear © "Trinerary calls it Aventinum. This Author would be 
(4) Bullart, A. extremely perplexed, if he were required to prove, that 
cademie des Sci- this city is very famous in the Roman Hiſtory. The 
exce;, tom. 1. learned Lambecius is of opinion, that we cannot find, 
Page 147 · that it bore any other name thin that of Abufina, 
which is given it in Antoninus's Itinerary, upon which 
account he cenſures the Author of the Annals for not 
calling himſelf Abufinenſis. Patria ejus fuit Abufma ; 
unde falſo, cum ſe nominare * Abuſinenſem, cog- 
(3) Lambee. Temine uſus eff Aventini (5). t would that name 
Comment. Biblj- have been agreeable as that of one of the hills of 
«th. Ceſar. lib. 2. Rome ? — * 
cap. 6. pag. 471. [C] He undertook to compile the Annals of Bawvaria.] 
in 0% margin He had a penſion ſettled upon him for that ſe. 
tir gel. He began it a little before the death of the Emperor 
page 91. Maximilian. The work conſiſts of ſeven Books, and 
is continued down to the year 1533. Voſſius remarks 


item fabuloſas narrationes nibil guidpuam ad Hiſioriam | 


Jacientes non fraude ſed judicio omiſemus (7). i. e. “ A- (7) Ziegler - 


40 1 ae * corrected a great . 5 
* many things, O e 
« work, if Ie had 3 - N A＋ by 1 12 Ooh op dren 
4 J have omitted with no ill but upon mature lived, would not 
«« deliberation, ſome invectives againſt the Eecle- have alter'd whit 
* fiaſtics, and ſeveral fabulous ftories, which had no Ziegler Pn 
connection with the Hiſtory.” Zieglerus's precau- ee 3 
tion, and his frankneſs in confeſſing the mutilations 
which be made in this work, were two things not 

very conſiſtent with each other; for this acknowledg- 

ment of his excited the curioſity of the Proteſtants, 

and induced them to endeavour to recover what had 

been ſuppreſſed ; and they were fo aſſiduous in ſearch. 

ing for a manuſcript of theſe Annals, which had not 

been caſtrated, that they found one. It was publiſh- 

ed at Baſil in 1580 by Nicholas Ciſner. The title of 

this edition is as follows: Joannis Awentini Aunalium 

Bejorum Libri VII, ex authenticis manuſeriptis codicibus 


all theſe particulars. Annales Bojorum Libris VII re- vecogniti ee aucti, dillgentid Nicolai Ciſneri. i.e. 
liquit . . . . Terminatur ejus hiſtoria anno £19 19 XxX111. © John Aventine's Annals of Bavaria in ſeven Books, 
Extremis Maximiliani temporibus jam cæperat Hiftori- ** revised, reſtored, and enlarged by the care wy 4 

Py I «6 5 


) Coeff 
bonſe a. 
— 72 
du Sieur 
Pleſſis, pa- 


(9) Bulla 
dem 4 e 


ces, Pays 
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that troubled him all the reſt of his life after. He was taken by force out of his ſiſter's 
houſe at n put into priſon. The true reaſon of this violence offered to 
him was never but it would have been carried to a much greater length if the 
Duke of Bavaria had not taken this learned man into his protection. The incurable me- 
lancholy which attended Aventine from that time was ſo far from engaging him in a re- 
ſolution to continue unmarried, as he had done till he was ſixty four years of age, that it 
induced him perhaps to think of marrying. This new inclination was not ſo ſtrong, 
but that it left him the liberty of conſulting the holy Scriptures and his friends how he 


ſhould act. The advice given him was full of uncertainty [D], for which reaſon he was 


obliged to reſolve this problem himſelf, and he determin 


upon marriage [XZ], The 


only point now remaining was to ſeek out for a wife, and he was imprudent enough to 


apply to a crafty old woman, who deceived him ſcandalouſiy [Z Ls 
him a woman of the country of Suabia, who had three de 


for ſhe brought to 
„ ſhe was poor, 


ly, and ill-tempered, and gave him an opportunity of making a great many expe- 
AF [G]. He hired an houſe at Ratiſbon after his marriage, from whence 18 * 
ſent for to Ingolſtad in 1833 to be Tutor to the ſon of a Counſellor of the Duke of Ba- 


<< cholas Ciſner.” Coeſſeteau could not refrain from 
expreſſing his reſentments againſt Ciſner's Edition. 
He ſpeaks as follows: Auentine is an Author, who 
deſerves no credit in theſe affairs relating to the Church, 
fines be had no other wiew in his Annals than to di/- 
grace the Clergy; and he is particularly ta be rejected 
with regard to the Hiſtory of Gregory VII. . The 
intemperance of his pen in theſe points was the reaſon, 
that Zieglerus in the firſt edition retrenched a great many 
ous accounts and a great many reflectiuus upon the 
Clergy 3 but the Proteſtants, who turn their ears away 
from the truth, in order to give themſelyes up to fa- 
bles, could not bear his correction, and have publiſhed 
Coeffeteau, bis "Annals with all their filth (8). | 
fene cu My- , [D] The. advice given him was full of uncertainty. ] 
fore © Tripuit® Here is what Mr. Bullart relates conceming the An- 
Puffs, pag, 673. fwers, which he had from Books. ** Socrates left him 
« in doubt, becauſe of the diſcourſe which he had an- 
« ciently with a young man, who was — non 
tc ſuſpence. Whether you marry or not, you wilt cer- 
9 — repent. He would have had no occaſion for 
« any other counſel, if he had regarded that of Dio- 
„ genes, who told the young men, tba? it was not 
* time for them to marry, and the old, that it was 
7 #00 Euripides flattered his inclination, by 
„ obſerving that @ wife is a comfort ta her huſband in 
* his fickneſs and adverſity. But he perplexed him 
by a great many other ſentences, which he pro- 
(0) Bullart, Aca- *© nounced againſt that ſex (g).” is a mere ro- 
dem:4 des Scien- mance, and nothing but Edding an tunity of 
ces, pat · 143. introducing a common place; for the lite of Aventi- 
nus ſhews expreſly, that he only examined with two 
of his friends ſeveral paſſages of 1 Sæpius 
multos locos ex ſacris literis ſuadentes diſſuadentes 
matrimonium protulit. 
[E] He determined upon marriage.) Let us conti- 
nue to hear the ſame Mr. Bullart. Aventine wea- 
ry of conſulting the dead and the living, and 
ing to meet with a wiſe a le to his wiſhes, 
4c cried out at once, I am an old nan; I have need of 
« A companion to aſſiſt me, and to ſerve me in the de- 
&« clineof life.” Zieglerus expreſſes himſelf as follows: 
Senectutem ſuam omnino conſiderans, tandem mpens 
in hac verb dixit ; © Senex ſum, mihi minivan 
« eſt.” i. e. © Reflecting upon his old age, he broke 
«© out into theſe words; I am an old man; and have 
cc occaſion for ſome perſon to aſſiſt me.” His conclu- 
ſion was agreeable to the rules of Logic, Conclu/io ſe- 
quitur debiliorem partem ; i. e. © The concluſion fol- 
« lows the weaker part.” On the one hand his books 
and friends adviſed him to deliberate upon it all his 
life ; and on the other his infirmities adviſed him to 
marry. By this concluſion he determined upon the 
weaker part. But it will be ſaid, had he not two chil- 
dren within a few years; and this even tho! the ug- 
lineſs and noiſe of his devil of a wife were by no 
means proper incentives for that purpoſe ? He was in 
the wrong therefore to ſay, that he wanted a wife be- 
cauſe of the infirmities of old age, fince he had ocoa- 
fion for one on account of the remains of youth, 
which he was ſtill ſenſible of. | } 
(£] Who deceived him ſcandalouſly.) The writer 
of his Lite does him a great injury in this point; for 
he expreſſes himſelf as follows: Duxit Suewam, moro- 
fam mulierem, illepidam, & omnins pauperem, dtceptus 


varia (c). 


ab anu quadam, que ei illam ut faniulam ſaltem ad. 


. duxerat.” i. e. He married a woman of Suabia, 


« who was ill-temper'd, ugly, and extremely poor, 

being deceived by an old woman, who brought 

«© her to him as a ſervant.” The old woman did 

not bring him this Suabian for a wife, but merely as 

a ſervant, In what manner then did ſhe impoſe upon 

him? Zieglerus ought to have told us this; for if 

we underſtand his expreſſions in the proper ſenſe of 

them, we can eaſily acquit the old woman of any im- 

putation, and throw the whole blame upon the old 

man. It will be imagined, that having taken a re- 

ſolution to marry, and having loſt too much time al- 

ready conſidering his age, he took the firſt woman whom 

he met with,” and that happened to be his own maid. 

And thus we have another inſtance very proper to be 

added to the liſt of the Co/leres and a great many o- 

were who married their maids (10). (10) See the 
G] Gave bim un opportunity of making a great 380945» 

2 Having — all obliacles, and 3 . = hs 

«« determined all his deliberations by his marriage, he arte BRIS EIS. 

ce had nothing to do but to reflect upon the alteration 

&« of his manner of life, and to conſider whether it 

« was better to maintain a poor wife, than to bear 

ce the haughtineſs of a rich one; to have ſach an one, 

«« as no body would have any inclination for, than to 

“e be at the pains of guarding a beautiful one. As 

« his wife was every whit as bad as Socrates's Xan- 

«« tippe, the example of that great Philoſopher might 

« likewiſe ſerve for ſome conſolation to him (1 1).” (77) Bullart. 

To ſpeak the truth, our learned German was extremely #4 <** Helene. 

unhappy 3 be imagined that he ſhould enter into a 8. 

ſafe port, and ſecure himſelf from a thouſand incon- 

veniences ; and he expoſed himſelf to a continual 

ſtorm, even tho? his wife had been handſome and 

rich; whereas ſhe had no other portion but uglineſs 

and ill temper. Aventinus wir dedtus, magni judicii 


hop- integritatifque, ed fortuna" admodum tenui, quam cor- 


erius duttd uxore rixosa & malorum morum, 
ut cum duobus mats 
= (12). . e. Aventinus was a man «ay de — 
of learning, great judgment and ty; ee 29249 ee 
a ſlender „ Which he — Ral more by N 
“ marrying a wife, who was of a peeviſh temper; ſo page 5 . 
* that he was obliged to contend with two misfor- (13) Rara ade 
tunes, verty and a bad wie.“ eft Concordia fer- 
We ſhall do him juſtice perhaps by ſuppoſing, that , {44e Pd 
he did not marry this woman without having reaſon- 88 
ed with himſelf profoundly upon the inconveniences of 207. Lis eft cum 
it. She could not impoſe upon him with regard to her forma magna 
uglineſs ; ſince he had the uſe of his eyes. She was Bd ct. Ovid. 
brought to him only as a ſervant ; and therefore he — 2 * 
could have no expectations of ſinding her rich. Here (14) Faſtus ineft 
are two deſects, which he was very ſenſible of; one pulchris, ſepui- 
of them was, that ſhe was ugly, and the other that e 
ſhe was poor. Bat this knowledge of his cannot ob- ger. 3 
lige us to conclude, that he ated imprudently ; for ſhe „r. and, I 
might have promiſed him an exemption from a thou- (15) Ia 0% 6 
ſand inſupportable inconveniences. As he was a perſon n, gue wires 
of — reading, he knew the maxims of the anci- 8 = 
ents with regard to beauty's being incompatible with g, ne . 
chaſtity (13), and the haughtineſs which attends fine Aenech. Act. 5. 
women (14), and which entirely poſſeſſes thoſe who Sczn. 2. verl. 16. 
bring good fortunes (15). Theſe maxims are learned Sex the Elcefa 


at the college, and we meet with a thouſand occaſions |, of Phi- 


lip Pareus at the 
word Cemugium. 


& uxore mals ip fue- (12) Conringius, 


* 
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(e) Leonard ia (c). He reſolved to remove his wife thither, for which” purpoſe he took a journey 
IE mper, 


n during the Chriſtmas Holidays; but he came thither very ill of a diſter 


of which he died the gth of January 1534, being ſixty eight years of age. He left but 


them. Hence are imprinted deeply up- 
ey 9 and ＋ . — fearful of ex- 
periencing the truth of them, if we expoſe ourſelves 
to the hazard. We may therefore conclude with a 
great deal of probability, that Aventine conſidered, 
that by marrying an handſome young woman, he 
ſhould expoſe his fore-head to a ſhameful and ſhock- 
ing diſhonour. He knew undoubtedly that beauty 


does not exclude a very ſincere deſire of being chaſte ; | 


but on the other hand, he 3 that it renders 
the execution of that deſire very difficult. The court- 
ſhip, which is almoſt inevitable in that caſe, has a 
wonderful power in overcoming his good reſolutions. 
When he confidered his age, he mult be fill more 
alarmed. His being in the fixty fourth year of his 
age was a new reaſon for ſuch apprehenſions; and 
he ſaid perhaps to himſelf, F theſe things are done to 
the green tree, aubat ſhall be done to the dry? A Jung 
huſband is not ſecure from this misfortune 3 how then ſha 
1 eſcape, who am ol? How natural ſoever it is to 
- fear the real evils, which attend the ſtate of an old 
huſband, who has a young handſome wife ; yet there 
- is much leſs difficulty to avoid them than thoſe, which 
are imaginary. I mean, that ſuch an huſband has 
more reaſon to fear the torments of his jealouſy, than 
the treachery of his wife. It happens much oftner, 
that ſhe is faithful to him, without his being perſuaded 
of it, than that ſhe proves falſe to him, without giv- 
ing him the leaſt pain. It is probable therefore, that 
Aventine was more diſtruſtful of himſelf, than of an 
handſome wife, and that he reaſoned in this manner : 
alle, that ſhe may be really chafle ; but I am well 
aſſured, that I ſhall not be weak enough to be jealous, 
when I perceive that ſhe appears agreeable to my friends 
and neighbours, and that they endeavour to pleaſe ber 
616) . Pe (16) ? Tho my jealouſy be ever ſo ill grounded, yet it 
_—_ _—— till be a torment equally uneaſy and painful to me. 
quod mnultis pla f 7 : 
cet. Publius Syrus The ſafeſt way is not to expoſe myſelf to it, but to marry 
my maid, whoſe uglineſs will ſecure me from this 
prebenſion; for caſta eſt quam nemo = 1.0. «be 
is chaſte, aubom no body has ever ſollicited.”” Where 
can ſhe find any one to ſollicit her, tho fhe ſhould form 
a thouſand ill deſigns ? And as on the other hand jhe is 
poor, I. ſhall have no ground to be fearful, that ſbe 
ſhould prove imperious to me. She will. be a mere ſub- 
mniffeve creature, who will not venture to clamour or 
contradit me. Do not I know well enough what the 
(15) One of old Poets ſay (17) ?. If we ſuppoſe, that he reaſoned in 
them oh, this manner, we ſhall find that he was rather unfor- 
2 -/; tunate than imprudent; for in ſhort the reaſons, which 
Ibertaren? i e. Would have determined his choice, are ſpecious and 
„A wife with- plauſible. But we muſt ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the 
” 3 portion third fault was not known to him ; and that his maid 
« focak.” lere had addreſs 2 to conceal her peeviſh, grumbling, 
is what Plautus moroſe, and ſcolding humour. She took care not to 
fays in Aulular. dilcover it; ſhe ſoon found out, that her maſter was 


Act. 7 Scen. 5- reſolved to marry at all adventures; and without 
veri. C00. 


indotata e, ea 
in pcte/late eft 
viri. Dotatæ 

mactant & male event, 
damnant viros. 


mations, that he would ſeek a wife out of his own 


we ſhould be cautious of charging him with 
imprudence upon pretence that his marriage proved 
L e- © She, une \ (oft 3 
4. Tho his ng unfortunate. The wiſeſt men are caught in it. Cato 
« portion, is in Was deceived by his own maxims in a point of the 
« her husband's ſame nature (18). In ſhort, in order to ſay that A- 
* power. Thoſe, ventine was imprudent, we ought to know two things; 
© who have one is, that he did not ballance the reaſons above 


4. Portions, 2 mentioned with thoſe on the contrary fide ; the other 


4% bands with is, that if he had married a young, rich, and beauti- - 


e the utmoſt ri- ful Lady, he would not have been involved in as many 
our. anxieties as he ſuſſered by marrying his maid. Here 
Ty nyt, are two ſprings of raſh judgments ; we condemn per- 
de (MARCUS) ſons without knowing either the ſecret motives, whi 
 PORCIUS, they had well conſider'd, and examined, and were de- 


termined by, or what would have been their caſe, if 
they had acted in any other manner, - 


(d) He had a ſon one daughter, who was then but two months old 


„liberty. 


e doubt it was not long before he gave her ſome inti- 


houſe. As we ought not to judge of things by the 


(4). He was interred in the Church of 


[H)] I appeared the inquiries, which the Fe- 
ſuits have made, 25 he was a Lutheran in diſeaſe.) 
I fay in diſguiſe ; for ſince he was buried in a church 
belonging to the Catholicks with the uſual monies, 
and ſince in his Epitaph there were theſe words f ere 
Religionis amator, i. e. a Lover of the true Religi- 
on,“ we muſt conclude, that he did not declare him- 
ſelf publickly of the Proteſtant party, not even in the 
article of death, in that decifive moment, when there 
is no longer any ground for diſſimulation. It is cer- 
tain likewiſe, that the ſtyle of his Hiſtory is entire! 
agreeable to the character of a Roman Catholick, if 
we except thoſe paſſages, in which he ſpeaks ſo freely 
againſt the tyranny of the Popes, and againſt the vices 
of the C! (19). We ought not therefore to be 
ſurprized, that Mr. Du s oppoſes him to the 
Roman Catholicks, as a witneſs who was of thei 
own Religion. Mr. Du Pleſſis did not know any 
thing of the Anecdotes, which Father Gretſer had 
publiſhed. Here follows a paſſage from him: Aa. 
dit Pleſſæus inveftive Aventiniane hane claufulam, 
Hzc quidem licet proſeſſione Romanus, plura forte, fi 
licuiſſet difturus. Profeſſone Romanus, hoc et, Catho- 
licus non fuit Aventinus, ſed hereticus, cujus criminis nt 
alia probamenta 2 id tamen ſatis fuperque li gue- 
ret ex Epiſtolã Me is ad Aventinum, quam ex 
10% Autographo recitavi lib. 2. contra Calvinianum Re- 
plicatorem cap. 19. (200. i. e. Du Pleflis adds to 


the invective quoted from Aventine this Clauſe, He 


« ſays thus, tho he was a Roman en, and 
* —— perhaps have ſaid more, LE been at 
Aventine was not a Roman, that is a Ca- 
* tholick, by profeſſion, but an heretick ; of which 
«« crime tho* other proofs were wanting, yet it is ſuſ- 
„ ficiently evident from the Letter of Melancthon to 
« Aventine, which I have from the original 
« itſelf in the ſecond Book, Chap. 19. againſt the 
« Calviniſtic. Author of the Reply,” eteau did 
not know this particular; however he aſſerted very 
confidently, that Aventine was an heretic : 4s for Du 
Pleſſis's repreſenting Aventine of the Romiſh profeſſion, 
ſays he (21), we ſhall never agree to that. . . His 
language diſcovers him, and wwe ſee every where in 
his Annals hero wiolently his paſſion tranſported him 
againſt the holy See. — which account, in order to 
cut the matter ſhort, all that is objected to us from him 
fignifies not the leaft trifle imaginable, and we do not 
think, that he deſerves any anfuver any more than the 
impoſior Bemo, upon whoſe Memoirs he wrote the Life 
of that Pope (22). Aventine has been treated as a Lu- 
theran Author in the Index of prohibited Books. 
However Fromond did not conſider him as an here- 
tic, but only as ſuch a perſon as Eraſmus was, in ſpeak- 
ing too freely againſt the Vices of the Monks. Liber- 
rime enim li ( heretice dicere non auſim, neque pu- 
to) & plane Fraſmice in Monachorum & Eccleſiaſtico- 
rum wvitia fuit Aventinus. Plus etiam nimio faciens 
ſchiſmaticis, & parum in fide res Romanorum 
Pontificum prodidiſſe perhibetur, ideogue meruit in 
claſſe Auctorum caute legendorum ab Indice Expurgatorio 
recenſeri (23). i. e. Aventine took a 
liberty, even as great as Eraſmus himſelf, in de- 
«« claiming againſt the Vices of the Monks and the 
„ Clergy ; tho' I will not venture to ſay, that he was 
an heretick, nor do I think ſo. He is likewiſe ſaid 

to have been tos great a favourer of Schiſmatics, 
and to have given an unfaithful account of the ac- 
« tions of the Popes, for Which reaſon he deſerved a 
place in the Index Expurgatorius among the Au- 
* thors who are to be read with caution.” Perſons 
of the moſt prodigious memory do not often know 
what is very common. I ſhall give an inſtance of 
this. Conringius had forgot, that thoſe who pub- 
liſhed at Ingolitad the Annals of Awentine, retrenched 
what did not appear to them to be agreeable to the 


ded before. St. Hemeran at Ratiſbon, where his epitaph tells us, that he was a good Catholic (e). .. Extracted 
However it appeared from the inquiries which the Jeſuits have made, that he was a Lu 
theran in diſguiſe [HI]. This is the argument, which the agherents to the church of 


written by Je- 
rom Zieglerus, 


and prefixed tg 
kis Annals. 


( 79) See Rivet 
in his Rep:{e 3 
. 
du Plaſti, tom. 
2. Pay» 16). 


20) Gretſer ix 

xamine Myſe- 
rii Pleſſean, 
cap · 4.5 pay» 
354+ 


(21) Coeffetean, 
Reponſe au My- 


ere d ' Iniquite, 


Pag- 676. 


(22) That is d 
Gregory VII. 


great deal of (2) Libert- 


Fromond. in Li- 
bro de Orbe Ter- 


re immcbili, ot 
24, 23+ 


character of a good Catholick (24). Libri ejus, ys (29) See note 


he (25), 


ci. 


(25) Conring 
aud Magiru 
Eponymaloge | 
tic page 90 


* 


(a6) Idem, 


27) Voſ 
Hiſt.. Lat. 
655» 


(28) It 
49th of 
fury pul 
Goldaſt 


(a) N 
Bibliot 
Hiſpan, 
Page 2 
Rome 


(2 59 Conting. 

. 4 Magirum , 
Epanymoleg- Cu- 
tic. page 9 


(a6) Idem, ibid. 


1 V F. 1 | A 6 


Rome make uſe of in order to weaken the force of his teſtimony againſt the conduct of 


the Popes and the vicious Iives of the Prieſts ; | 
quoted the Annals Aventine, in order to ſew the diſorders of the chutch. The 
part of the other writings of this Author have never been printed [I]. Moreri has ſüc- 
ceeded very ill in this article ſ K J. | | 


15 
410 N 


he (25); poſt mortem dimum ab ipfis Pontificits' Ingolſla- 
dii ſunt editi ; ut binc appareat primes ſaltem editores 
non r que ib; reperiantur. 1. e. . His books 
% were pybliſhed after his death by the Papilts them 
e ſelves ar TigaWadYy” ſo chat it is! evident from 
« hence, that the firſt editors did difapprove of what 
„ we find there.” He acknowledges, chat Aventine 
kept a correſpondence by letters with F {ks of the 
Proteſtants, and particularly with Melancthon, and 
that he inclined to their party; which did not pre- 
vent him from dying in the Romiſh communion. 
Vixit ſuperiori ſaculo, quando maxima illa ſacrorum 
mutatio fieret, & multa Pontificia religianis dogmata 
improbawit. Per literas familiaritatem coluit cum Pro- 
teſtantium nonnullis, & cum Philippo quogne Melanct bone; 
reperire tamen non potui religuiſſe eum penitus | Ecclefiam 
Romanam utut in Proteſtantes videatur propeufior 3 vixit 
enim & mortuus eft" in illa Ecclefia, ufque Regino- 
rei in Monafterio S. Emerani ceremgnits. Pontificie 
Ecclefie ufitatis (26), i. e. He lived in the laſt age, 
„hen that remarkable alteration of; Religion hap- 
«© pened, and he 8 ved of a great many doc- 
«© trines of the Popiſh Church. He maintained a cor- 
ce ręſpondence by Letters with ſome of the Proteſtants, 
© and even with Philip Melancthon himſelf, How: 
% ever I cannot. find 3s he abſolutely quitted the 
% Church of Rome, notwi ing that he ſeemed 
ee more inclined to the Proteſtants ; for he lived and 
* died in that Church, and was buried at Ratiſbon, 
&« jn the Monaſtery of St. Hemeran with the Ceremo- 
« nies commonly uſed among the Papiſts. I obſerve, 


- that we may very properly compare Aventine's fate 


with that of Father Paul. 


U The greateſt part of the other writings of the Au- 
* 9 — . z printed.) Voſſius obſerves, that 
Aventine tells his readers in page 236 of his Anal, 


, 3. 
* 


(27) Volf. de 
Hiſt. Lat. pag. 
655» 


e . . 


Which wanted nothing but the afliſtance 


of the edition of 1580.) that he had 
ubli iftory of Oetingen, a city in Suabia ; 
pubſiratee d ſe Hiſtoric Utinenfium meminit (27). Gel- 
ner ders not mention this Hiſtory. He ks only 
of rf, apa publiſhed by Aventine in 1519, and 

Fa Book concerning the manner of counting on the 
Arete uhliſhed at Ratiſbon in 1 5374 to which the 
Author Fad added the Summary of a great work, 
a Mecznas 
in order to be publiſhed. The title of the Book print- 
ed in 1532 is as follows: Numerandi per digitos ma- 
nuſque ( quinetiam loquendi ) veterum conſuetudines Aba- 
cus foe Explicatio ex Beda cum picturis & imaginibus, 


und cum capitibus rerum, quibus illuſtrabitur Germania 


ab Aventino, modo contingat benignus Mecanas. Geſ- 


ner gives us the ſubſtance of this great work of A- 
- ventine. We find by it, that this Author had form- 
ac an excellent and very extenſive plan for explaining 


the Antiquities of Germany. Even the general view 


of the ſubjects, which it was to treat of, is ſufficient 


tos aftoniſh one. 


(28) It is the 


49th of the Cen- 
fury publiſhed by 
Goldaſt, 


(a) Nic. Anton. 


Biblioth, Vet. 
Hiſpan. tom. 2. 


Nag · 232. edit. 
Rome 1696. 


(1) A. c. 
11067˙8. 

(2) Leo Afric. 

1e viris guibu jd. 
Ulaftr, apud _ 
bes, cap. 16. 


See the Letter which he wrote to 
Vadianus in the year 1530 (28). He deſigned to pub- 
Am very ſoon a Chronicle like that of Euſebius, an 
Exclefraſftical Hiſtory, from the beginning of the world 
to his on time, 2 ancient Grammarians, a Greek 
8 | » : by Y abt 


for the Proteſtants ha ve an hundred times 
greateſt 


\ 


MT 933... »1113 e nn 14 

and Latin Diciotary, Notes upon Clauttian (29) ee. (29) See Geſner's 
It is not Khon what became of theſe works. That — folio 
we may form a notion how he was capable of compoſ- 


ing ſo many Books, we mutt know that he began to 
' ſtudy at day-break, and that be often returned to his 


ſtady à little after ſupper till midnight (300. AS he (30) Ziegler. in 
broke the ice for thoſe, who have Abe upon 5 . 
Antiquities of Bavaria (31), we ought not to wonder (31) Conring. 
that t ere are ſome errors in his Annals 32]: | He u Maglrum, 
would have found more in t eir W hy they had Epon molog. Cri- 
preceded him. Eambecius has criticized upon him , Pb 9% 
in a great many points (33). 7 At dank of 
[XK] Moreri has fucceeded very 10 in thit article.] Bavaria critici- 
I. It was a pardonable miſtake to have ſpoken of A. zcs upon him 
ventine in his firſt edition under the letter 1; but to fiequently See 
repeat the ſame error, juſtly expoſes him to cenſure. 1 N 
He could not but know, that every body complained 33) Lambec. 
of him ſot placing of the famous men according to Commentar. Bib- 
their Chriſtian names. Why did not he then remove / /. Cæſar. lib. 
de cauſe of this complaint in the following editions ? 7; ©? 5 fr. 
II. Aventine was born in the year 1466, and not in — 
1460. III. As he had once committed this miſtake, 
he ſhould have told us, that he was fixty eight years 
of age, when: he died in 1534. He ſhould have com- 
mitted one errcr more by making him ſeventy four 
years of age; and by not adding this ſecond miſtake 
to the ſormer, he has been 'guilty of an 


ious 
blunder. Ile pretends, that the year 1460 to 
1534 there were but ſixty eight years. IV. It is not 


true, that Nicholas G — the Annals of A- 

ventine. He ſhould have ſaid Nicholas Ciſner (34). (34) In the Hcl 

It would be a very improper manner of ſpeaking, ud edition it is 

chat Nicholas Ciſner publiſhed theſe Anal. with Ad- Bebel, Geacre 

ditions ; for it is plain that this would intimate, that 

he muſt have added ſomething of his own to them; 

which is contrary-to the truth. What he did was on- 

ly this, that he publiſhed” theſe Annal. from a ma- 

nuſcript of Aventine, which had not been caftrated ; 

ſo that his edition is more compleat than that of Ziegle- 

rus, becauſe it contains all the paſſages which Zieg'e- 

rus Had ſuppreſſed. Voſſius's words, which occaſion- 

ed Moreri to miſtake, would not have miſled a perſon 

of any attention; for they intimate plainly enough, 

that Ciſner only reſtored to Aventine what had been 

retrenched in his work. Annales Bojarum libris VII 

reliquit ; quos ex authenticis codd. reſtituit & auxit Ni- 

colaus Ci ſnerus (35). Voſſius is a little blameable for (35) Vo. 4: 

not having ſaid any thing concerning the edition, %. Labin. pag. 

which had been mutilated 3 for if he mentioned it, 3 

what I have juſt quoted would have been more 

clear. VI. A Prieſt, as Moreri was, acts a very 

ſtrange part, when he calls the additions of Nicholas 

Ciſner confiderable ; for theſe additions conſiſt 'only' of . 

reflections againſt the Popes and the Romiſh\Clergy, - 

VII. The other pieces, which Aventine fr behind him, (36) Voſſius, 

are not thoſe, which did not appear orthodox to Cardi- who is the only 

nal Baronius. That Cardinal was diſpleaſed with the Avthor, whom 

Annals of Bavaria. VIII. It is a-miſtake do quote Ba- fag „cn 2. 

ronius 7. IX. Anni A. C. 77 (36); ſor this inſi- gard to Aventine 

nuates as if Baronius had employed at leaſt nine vo- might have pre- 

lumeg upon the year 222 oni. vented him from 
| rr 


falling into this 


"\FAVENZOAR [ABU MEN WAN ABDALMALEC EBEN Z OHR, an emi- 27 er tw. g. 


nent Arabian Phyſician, flouriſned about the end of the eleventh or the 


annum 772. 


beginning of the 


twelfth Century [| 4]. He was of noble deſcent, and born at Sevil, the Capital of An- 
dahazia, where he exerciſed his profeſſion with, great reputation. His grandfather and 


v3 


. \ 


= [4] He flouriſhed about the end of the 11th or be- 
Mb 4 the 12th Century, ) I take this latitude, 
2 I do not much rely on the dates of Leo Afri- 
canus, he being frequently miſtaken therein. If he 
is right here, Avenzoar died at ninety two years of 
age, in the 564th (1) year of the Hejira (2); but this 
ſeems not to agree ſo well with what he ſays before, 
Viz. that Avenzoar was Phyſician to Joſeph Ebn Tä- 
ſefin, King of Morocco, and had before ſerved other 


8 Vor. II. 


kither were both Phyſicians (a). The large eſtate he inherited from his anceſtors, ſet him 


above 


Princes in the ſame capacity; for Joſeph Ebn Tiſefin 
died in the year 5003 and Avenzoar, according to 
the account above, was then but eight and twenty. 
Dr, Freind writes that he lived to the age of 135 
that he began to practice at forty, or as others fay 
at twenty, and had the advantage of a longer expe- 
rience than almoſt any one ever had; for he enjoyed (2) Freiad's Hif. 
perſect health to his laſt hour (3). 8 7 Phyſic. Part 
| « Page 74+ 


6 


466 
above 
artificers, tho 
was extended even tb his enemies; 
—— god 
rabes, cap. 16. 
= the treaſure of all k 
own'(r). 


note [ C ]. 


practiſing altogether for gain: he therefore took no fees from the 


poor, or from 


ugh he refuſed not the preſents of Princes and Great Men. His liberality 
Br which reaſon he uſed to ſay, that they hated him 
(a) J Leo A- not for any fault of his, but rather out of envy (a). Avenzoar was contempora 


ry with 


Averroes, who, according to Leo Africanus, heard the Lectures of the former, and learn- 

ed Phyſic of him {(b) z this ſeems the more probable becauſe Averroes more than once (4) lam, thy, 

gives Avenzoar a very high and deſerved encomium, calling him admirable, glorious, 
— Fa, a 


nd the moſt fupreme in Phyſic from the time of Galen to his 
Avenzoar notwithſtanding is by the ity 


piric, though, as it ſhould ſeem, unjuſtly [B]. 


enerality of Writers reckoned an Em- Ce) Frine, 
ſhall take notice of his works in the f., %. 
Our Phyſician left a ſon, known alſo by the name of Ebn Zohr, who fol (4) Le Act. 


4) Leo Aftic. 


| lowed his father's profeſſion, and became very eminent therein. This ſon was in great fa- 1 /e, er. 


vour with al Manſtr Khalif of Morocco; and is t 


SOR 111 „ Phyſic (d). 


the article A- 28 may be ſeen elſewhere ( e). 
VERROES. 12 


IBI Avenzoar it by the generality of Writers reckined 
an Empiric.] Dr. Freind tells us, that he "cannot ima- 
gine why they pitched upon Avenzoar for this character, 
avhich fuits him leſs than any."of the reſt of the ' Ara- 
bians. © He was , cuntinues that Author, in aphy” 
« ſical family, his father and grandfather being 
«« practitioners, whom he always remembers with 
great gratitude and honour. We have his own teſti- 
«© mony that he had a regular education, and that he not 
only learnt what properly belongs to a Phyſician, but, 
out of a great deſire of knowledge, every thing be- 
ſides which relates to Pharmacy or Surgery. Dr. 


Freind - afterwards * he was _ "4 
<6 ckery, and rejects the i itions Aſtro 
cc = ; and throughout all his work proſeſſes himſelf ſo 


„ much of the dogmatical or rational Se, which was 
directly oppoſite to the empirical, that he has a 
<« great deal of reaſoning about the cauſes and ſymp- 
«< toms of diſtempers ; and as in his Theory he chiefly, 


(a) See all his 
names in the 


note [C]. 


AVERROES (a) ene of the moſt ſubtle Philoſophers, who ever appeared among 
Arabians, was of Corduba (+), and flouriſhed in the ewelfth Century [ A]. He was ex- 


Author of ſeveral Treatiſes of 


He was one of thoſe who brought an accuſation of hereſy againſt Averroes, 


« if not only, follows Galen, fo he quotes him upon 
« all occafions, oftener than the reſt of the Arabians 
« do. Notwithſtanding he is ſo Galenical, there are 
«« ſeveral particulars, in him which ſeldom or never 
«© occur in other Authors; and there are ſome caſes 
« which he relates from his own experience, which 
c«c are worth fing (4). * . : 

[C] 1 fall take notice of his warks in the 1 He 
wrote a Book intitled, Taya/ir Final, a adbir, 
i. e. * The method of preparing medicines and diet,” 
which is much eſteemed, and ſhews him to have been 


ame, or 
i ladeviyat 
awa'laghdiyat, i. e. © Of Medicines and Food ;” 
wherein he treats of their qualities (7). Y. 


the 


. (4) Item, p. 7% 


76, 78, 79. 


pag- 232, Ec. 
(7) Yide D'Her- 
bel. pag. 64, 
$47, and 938. 


(6) In the L. 


tremely attached to Ariſtotle, and he wrote Commentaries upon Works in ſo admirable is Gly 
a manner, that he was ſtiled the Commentator by way of Eminence, It is ſurpriſing that 
though he did not underſtand Greek, he ſhould be able to penetrate ſo well into the ſenſe 
of the original. And therefore it is reaſonable to think, that if he had been ſkilled in 


(% Voſſns, de that Language, he would have been a 


Philef. Set. 


pag 90. Cee 
Keckerman's 
words in note 


[7]: 


F He flouriſhed in the Century.] I know 


his two ſons were 


diu Romanus i Quodlibeto refert f & 9 7 
nen itt anus in non ibeto re & duos ejus ff. 
4 Mori - lios widifſe in auld Frederici Barbaroſſe. I & re- 
14. pag. 384. gere capit anm CD CLI, ac imperavit annos XXX) 11. 
He quotes ZEgi- 1, e. We collect the age in which he lived, from Ægi- 
dius Romans» *+ dius Romanus's mentioning in his ninth Quodlibet, 
Ned 9; 4 that he foo his two ſors at the Court of rederic 
«« Barbarofla. Now Emperor began his rei 
Pariſienſ. Obſer- “ in 1152, and reigned thirty ſeven years.” The 
vat. Miſcellan. are Voſſius's words in page 114 of his Book de Phils 
e ſophia, C. xiv. See likewiſe . xvii. of his trea- 
tiſe 4% Philoſophorum gectis, p. 91. in which he proves 


likewiſe Petri 


Petiti Medici 


by the teſtimany of Conciliator and the ſame Ægidius 


Romanus, that Averroes flouriſhed in the year 1150. 

He refers us to the Quodlibets of this Egidius L. 2. 

Duaſtione de unitate Intellectun. Reineſius obſerves, 

that the death of Averroes is placed in the year 

95 of the Hegira, which is the 1198th of the Chri- 

(2) Reineſ. Ep. ſtian Era (2). I wiſh that Mr. Konig, who refers us 
15. ad Hoſman- to Reineſius, had not — it in 1225. He ought 
num, bag. 32. to have referred us to Hottinger, and corrected him; 
for chat learned Swiſs having aſſerted after John Leo, 
that Averroes died in the year 603 of the Hegira, 
makes that year correſpond to the year 1225 of our 


(3) Hettinger. Era (3). This is a great miſtake ; it correſponds 
— 7. partly with our 1206, and partly with our 1207. Bar- 


tolocci's Bibliotheca Rabbinica informs us, that Aver- 
roes flouriſhed from the year 1131 to 1216, which was 
hat of his death ; that his Commentaries upon Ariſto- 


maſter of the ſentiments of Ariſtotle, | Qxi 


Grace neſcius feliciter adeo memem Ariſtotelis, quid non feciſſet, ſi linguam ſciſſet Gracam 
(c)? This is what ſome learned men have ſaid of him; but others aſſure us, th 
extremely miſunderſtood that Philoſopher [ B], not only from the want of genius, but of 


at he has 


* 


tle's Phyſics were finiſhed at Seville in 1187 and 

that his Commentaries upon the Metaphyſics of the 

ſame Author were written in the year 1192 (4). 
[BJ Others aſſure us, that he has extreme 


knowledge in polite Literature.] This is 
Ludovicus 5 
ſays he (5), homo qui in Ariſlotele enarrando nibil minus 
explicat quam cum ipſum, guem ſuſcepit declarandum, 
Sed nec potuiſſet explicare etiamſi divino fuiſſet ingenis, 


t is falſely fad, 
that Corduba va 


city of Arabia. 


(4) Bartolocci 


Bl. Rabb. tom. 
. AM. miſun- 1. pag. 13. He 
derſtood that Philoſopher . . . for want of the proper quotes Caf:rr. is 

opinion of Chr:nolog. Cen- 
ives. Nomen eft Commentatoris nactus, Pendio. 


(5) De Cauſis 
corrupt. Artium, 
lib. $+ pays 167. 


guum efſet humane, & quidem infra mediocritatem. Num 


guid tandem adferebat, quo in Ariftotele enarrands pgſſet 
Me probe inſtructus ? Non cognitionem veterit menurie, 
mn ſcientiam placitorum priſee diſcipline, & intelligen- 
tiam ſeftarum, quibus Ariſtoteles paſſim ſcatet. Ttaque 
ideas eum peſfime philoſophos omnes antiques citare, ut 
qui nullum unquam 4 ignarus Gracitatis ac Lati- 
nitatis, pro Polo Ptholomeum ponit, 772 Pr.thagera Py- 
thagoram, pro Cratylo Democritum, bros Platonis titu- 


bis ridiculis inſeribit; & ita de iis 1 7 ut vel ce 


per ſpicuum * fit literam cum in illis legiſſe nullum. Ar 
quam confidenter audet pronumciare hoc aut illud ab eis 
dici, & quod impudentius ft, non dici, quum ſolos widerit 
Alexandrum, Themiſtium '3 Nicolaum Damaſcenum, & 
hos, ut apparet, verſo in Arabitum perver/iffime ac cor- 
ruptiſſeme. Citat enim. eos notmnungquam, & contradi- 
cit, & cm eit rixatur, ut net ifſe quidem, qui ſcrip- 
fit, intelligat: Ariſtotelem ce quomodo legit ? nan in 
Jud origine purum & integrum, non in lacunam Latinam 
derivatam, non enim potuit linguarum expers, fed de Lati- 
no in Arabicum tranſoaſatun, © i. e. He obtained the 
«*« name of the Commentator, tho' he has done nothin 


2 «6 leis 


(6) That 
the quota. 


a paſſage 
= 1 
ct. 
225 

» Antiq 
lib. 3 ca 


g · 1 10. 


8) Refie 
rar 
num. 15. 
339, 34 
Holland 
(9) Ibid. 


(10) R 
Epift. 1 
Hofmaz 
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the proper knowledge in polite Literature. He was Profefſor in the Uñiverſity of Mo- 
rocco [C], and made a great progreſs in Phyſic, but he underſtood the theory much bet- 
ter than the practice of it [D]. He is thought to have been the author of a notion which. 


18 


« leſs in his Explication of Ariſtotle, than explain that 
« Author. 'But this he could not have performed, 
«© tho' he had been a maſter of a divine genius; 
% whereas he was of a very ordinary one. For what 
lifications had he for explaining Ariſtotle in a 
Tibet manner? He had no acquaintance with an- 
„ tiquity, or the ancient doctrines of Philoſophy; 
* nor any knowledge of the different ſets, which are 
„ every where mentioned in Ariſtotle. - Upon which 
account we find, that he quotes all the old Philoſo- 
«« phers very erroneouſly, having never read one of 
« them, as he was ignorant of the Greek and Latin 
4 tongues. He puts Ptholemy for Polus, Pythagoras 
« for. Prothagoras, Democritus for Cratylus, and 
e quotes Plato's Books by abſurd titles, and ſpeaks 
c of them in ſuch a manner, that it is evident even 
© to a blind man; that he never read a letter in them. 
« He preſumes very confidently to aſſert, that ſuch 
* or ſuch a thing was ſaid by them, or, what is ſtill 
% more impudent, not ſaid by them, while he had 
« ſeen only Alexander, Themiſtius, and Nicholas 
% Damaſcenus, and even theſe, as <5 wh * 
« tranſlated into Arabic very corruptly. For h 
quotes them ſometimes, and contradicts and dif- 
: pow againſt them; ſo that even the Writer him- 
: does not underſtand the points in queſtion. But 
© how does he read Ariftotle ? not in the original, ge- 
r nuine and entire; nat tranſlated into Latin to leſs ad- 
«« vantage ; for he could not do this, ſince he knew no- 
<« thing of thoſe languages; but tranſlated to ſtill 
ay — from the Latin into Arabic.” He 
afterwards by a particular inſtance how much this in- 
(6) That is, by derpreter of Ariſtotle is miſtaken in his Author (6). See 
the quotation of Celius Rhodiginus (7), who tells us in almoſt 
a paſſage in A- the fame thing. We muſt not truſt Father Rapin, 
riftotle's Ma- ho repreſents him as ſaying this of Avicenna (8). 
ke Rho. This Jeſuit did not always quote from the original. 
2 Antiq. Le, However we ought not to deſpiſe the following paſ- 
lib. 3. cap. 2. ſage of his. As Averroes knew nothing of Ariſto- 
bag. 110. «« tle except from an incorrect tranſlation of him, he 
(3) — « has fallen into ſo many ſhocking miſtakes of his 
num. 15. pas, *©* ſenſe, that Bagolin a Philoſopher of Verona, Zi- 
339, 340- of the mara, and Mantinus have in vain attempted to 
Holland edition. e correct him 09) .“ | 
(9) Ibid, [C] He avns Profeſſor to the Univerſity of Marocco. ] 
It was under the third King of the race of 'the Al- 
mohades after the expulſion of the Almoravides. Read 
the following paſſage of Reinelius. Quem Averroem 
appellant vulgo ſchole, ejus nomen integrum eft Abual- 
Walid Mohammed, ebn Achmed, ebn Mohammed, ebn 
Roſbd; docuitgue in Academia Maroxcana aufpiciis Ja- 
i, tertit ex Almohadis, poſt cjeftos Almoravidas re- 
(10) Reine. Fer (10). i. e. © The entire name of him, whom 
Epift. 15, ad the Schools commonly call Averroes, is Abual- 
„p. 3a. Walid, ebn Achmed, ebn Mohammed, ebn Roſhd; 
„ and he taught in the Univerſity of Morocco under 
Jacob the third King of the Almohades, after the 
* expulſion of the Almoravides.” “ 
[D] He made à great progreſs in Phyſic ; but he un- 
derflood the theory much better than the practice of it.) 
His chief work in Phyſi: is that, which is entitled 
Calliget. He treats in it of the Science in general. 
The reader will not be diſpleaſed to read the follow- 
ing paſſage from the Preface of it. Ex præcepto no- 
bilis domini Audelach Sempſe, qui pro confilio ſuorum 
Philofophorum Avoſait & Awvenchalit injunxit ibi ut 
conſeriberem opus, quod Arabico ſermone totam medicine 
fetentiam contineret , ad approbandum judicandumeue 
tentias veterum, collegi hoc opus Colliget, i eff, 
niverſale, fic inſcriptum propter ordinem dottrinee ab- 
fſervandum, qui paulatim ab univerſalibus' ad particula- 
| ia procedet. In hoc enim libro univerſales regulas in- 
chogvi, & deinceps favente Deo alium librum de tis, 
(11) Prafar, ua particularia ſunt inflituan, &c. (11). i.e. “ At 
22 apud the deſire of the noble Lord Audelach Sempſe, who 
hath. 4 lis Bib. „ by the advice of his Philoſophers Avoſait and Aven- 
ones chalit enjoined me to write a Book in Arabic, which 
* ſhould contain' the whole Art of Phyſic, in order 
to approve and form a judgment of the opinions of 
the ancients, I collected this work Colliget, that is, 
« Univerſal, which is intitled ſo, on account of the 
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6 order to be obſerved in teaching, which proceeds 
«* by degrees from univerſals to particulars. For in 
„this Book I have begun univerlal rules; and here- 
«« after\thro* the merey of. God I ſhall andertake an- 
% ther treatiſe upon particulats, &c.” To ſhew, that 
he valued' himſelf upon his fill in Phyſic, it will be 
ſufficient ſor me to obſerve,” that he was a rival of the 
t Avicerina, and ſo zealons an enemy of him, 

at he avoids por ag Ar him in his writings. 
Avicenna Medici +mulks & ini niciſimus fuit, ut cum b 
nominare in fuis libris vertatur (12. His affectation (12) 5 mphori- 
in that point is very evident. This was probably the %% Geflier. 
reaſon why in refuting a doctrine maintained by Avi- ibid. fol. 100. 
cenna, he only attacked it as Galen's opinion. I mean See Celius Rho- 
the doctrine that the animal ſpirits, which occafion 9iginus, cap. 12. 
joy, are bright, and that thoſe, which cauſe melan- , 32 Þ- 1934+ 
choly, are black” Mr. Petit did not take notice of 2% C:raun 
this affectation of Averroes. Nunc quibus mentis pe- Exorcit. lui. 
netrationibus Averrois hanc Aricenne opinionem impug- num. 5. 
nat, vidtamus ; quanquam eo low dire? Avicennam 
non petit, fed Galenum, ſpontaneum melancholicorum me- 
tum ab humeris, qui in iis abundat, nigritudine repe- 
tentem; verum que ibi Galen objicit, pari impetu in | 
memoratum Avicenme piniontm redeunt (1 3). i. e. Let (13) Pt de 
us now ſee with what Arguments Averroes attacks —_ Pane, 
this opinion of Avicenna ; tho? he does not directlß , 
fall upon Avicenna in that paſſage, but upon Galen, 
who aſſerts, that the ſpontaneous fear of melan- 
** choly perſons proceeds from the blackneſs of the 
** hamours with which they abound. But what he 
objects to Galen upon that point, falls with equal 
<« force upon the abovementioned notion of Avicenna.” 
Averroes, either out of defign or forgetfulneſs, had 
ated in a very different manner with regard to Averi- 
pace ; for he mentions him as the Author of a Re- 
mark, which he might have read in Philoponus (14). (14) ce 15+ ſame 
This may be obſerved by the bye. Now it appears, % 
that he was more ſkilful in the theory than in the l. 3. 44g. 
23 of Phyſic from his own confeſſion, as Mr. 

etit obſerves. Averrois fatetur de ſe ultro in ſepti- 
mo corum librorum, quos Colliget wulgus appellat, cap. 6. 
Ego, inquit, non ſtudui ei ſcientiæ (medicine,) ut vi- 
dear mihi in eũ eſſe ſufficiens ; & alibi 755 fe in 2 
corum numero eſſe, qui agris remedia adhibent (15). (5) Idem, ibid» 
1. e. Averroes' acknowledges with regard to him- * * 
«« ſelf in the ſeventh of thos Books, which are com- *** 9 
** monly" called Colliget, c. 6. I, ſays he, hende not ſtu- 

died that art (Phyſic) that I might make myſelf perfect 
init; and in another place he declares, that he was 
not one of thoſe, who gave medicines to the ſick.” 
This paſſage of Mr. Petit is much more exact than 
the following words of Voſſius: Aver-roes Cordubenſis 
cognomento Commentator, Medicus non tam pratticus, 
quam theoreticus. Fuit Medicus Memarolini Regis (16), (16) Voff. de 
1. e. Aver-roes of Corduba, ſurnamed the Commenta- Pie. cap. 14. 
* tor, was not ſo much a Phyſician in practice as in f 114. 

% theory. He was Phyſician to King Memarolinus.” 
The laſt words weaken rather than confirm the former ; 
for to be Phyſician to a Prince requires a great deal 
of practice. I ſhall ſay nothing of Memarolini (17), (17) This dignity 
which was 'not a r name, but that of a dignity, "ot well Lati- 
and conſequently by no means proper to be joined to 
the word Regir. Mr. Mercklinus did not reflect upon 
this, when he tells us, that he ſeems to have been 
Phyſician to King Miramolinus ; widetur Medicus 
Regis Miramolini (18). Symphorian Champier was a (18) NMerck lin. 
very ill guide in this point. He tells us, that Aver- a 6 okay reno- 
roes lived tempore Miramolini Regis apud Cordubam (19); (1 90 Sym * 
i. e. in the time of King Miramolinus at Corduba.” Campegius de 
We may obſerve that the Phyſicians of Paris, who claris Medicis. 
are ſtrenuous partiſans for bleeding, will not readily 
agree, that Averroes - was but indifferently- ſkilled in 
the practice of Phyſic ; for it is ſaid, that his exam- 
ple contributed very much to remove an error, which 
they diſapprove of. Read the following words of Stephen 
Paſquier. How many Ages have we practiſed Phy- 
<« fic, imagining, that we ought not to bleed a child 
< till he comes to be fourteen years old; and that 
<« bleeding before that time was not a remedy, but 
certain death? This was an hereſy, in which we 
„ ſhould have continued to this day, if it had not 
< 1 
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is very abſurd, and very contrary to the Chriſtian faith, { Eq, and. yet made ſo formidable 


IA. An Deen ii 4 

„been for Averroes the Atfbian; who was the firſt 
& perſon, that ventured to make the experiment up- 
„ on his own fon, between fix and ſeven years 
© of age, Who was curd: of , a ; pleurify, by, chat 
20) Paſquier, . means (20).”, te rhe e gh e 
mo 2. of his [EI He is, thaught to have buen the Author vf a 710- 
Letters, lib. 29. tion, «which is very abſurd,. and very contramy 10 the 

pat · 548. true Chriftian faith.] It would be much more 
: , in my opinion, to ſay chat he explained and il. 
23 it, and that having maintained it with more 
application than had been done before, he in :s manner 
revived it; for the ſame Pomponatius, who aſſures us 
in the ſecond chapter, that it Was a monſter invented 
by Averroes, Figmentum & monſtrum ab Averroe. con- 
(21) Pompona- 4/2um (21), ſaid in the third chapter, that The- 
tins de Immortal." us and Averroes taught the ſame thing. Avern 
— a. g. es itagus £7 ut. exiſtime ante eum Themiſtigs: toncordes 
es animam intellecti h realiter di — rey 
| ma corruptibili, uerum ipſam effe unam numero in om- 
(22) Idem, ib'd.' vibus hominibus, mortalem werd multiplitatam (22. 
cap. 3+ pag. 7+ j. e. „ Averroes therefore, and, as I think; before him 
«« Themiltias agree in aſſerting, that the rational ſoul 
« 1s really diſtin from the gorruptuble ; but that it 
«« js. only one in all mankind; whereas. the mortal 
«« foul is multiplied,” The. Jeſuits of Coimbra go 


ſtill higher than this; for they affirm, that Theophra- 


ſtus underſtood the doctrine of Ariſtotle his maſter in 
this manner. Occurrit alia ſententia exiftimantium in 
diſciplina Ariſtotelis ponendam at unam duntaxat ani- 
a — ry ide unum intellectum, gui omnibus 
heminibus affiftat, ut folis lumen -univerſuatt. « . Sic 
enim Ariftotelem interpretati ſunt ejus diſcipulus . & 
ſcholæ ſucceſſor Theophraſtus, I bemiſtius, Si mplicius, A. 
verroes, aliigue non pauci, & fi: non omnes codem modo 
(23) Conimbri- de bujuſmodi intallectu lacuti fuerint (23). i e We 


c-nſes in I”. . | ; uh 3» 
lib. de Anims, Em likewiſe with another opinion, which is that 


cap. 1. Queſt, 7. Of thofe perſons, who imagine that — 4 
, 


Art. 1. pag. 59. © Ariſtotle's Philoſophy there is but one rational 
« or one intellet, which ſerves all men, as the ſun 
«© does the univerſe. For in this manner {Ariſtotle is 
explained by his ſcholar I heophraſtus, Who ſuc- 
«« ceeded him in his ſchool, and by Themiſtius, Sim- 
«« plicius, Averroes, and many others, tho' all of 
„ them have not expreſſed themſelves in the ſame 
« way concerning this intellect.“ They add that ſe- 
veral moderns have acknowledged, that according to 
Ariſtotle's hypotheſes, the underitanding of all man- 
kind is but one and the ſame ſubſtance. Hac quidem 
um fermovit etiam ad prædictam intellectus 
umi tatem in Ariſtotelis doctrinã aſſerendam non paucus # 
recentioribus Peripateticis, in quibus ſunt Thom." Ang li- 
cus, Achillinus, Odo F andunus, Mirandulanus, Zimara, 
(24) Ibid, Vicomereatus, & guidam alii (24). i. e.“ This ar- 
„ gument likewiſe induced not a few of the modern 
oy — Philoſophers to aſſert, that the above- 
«« mentioned unity of the intellect is contained in 
«« Ariſtotle's Philoſophy ; in which number were Tho- 
„ mas Anglicus, Achillini, Odo Jandunus, Miran- 
« dulanus, Zimara, Vicomereatus, and ſome others.“ 
But that ſome among theſe moderys affirm that this 
intellect is in all men as an aſſiſtant form, and that 
others maintain, that it is oply, an informing form. 
(25) Mirandu- 'The latter opinion is that of Mirandulanus (25), and 
1 2 E Achillini (26). But here we may take notice of a 
e, lb. 52. mittake like that of Pomponatius. | The Jeſuits of 
. and lib. 33. Coimbra aſcribe to Averroes in another paſſage the 
f - nd 6. ge woos © ＋ Unity of the Intellect 
20) Achilin. of all mankind, is Will appear more ſurprizing, 
5 « keel gen when we ſhall fee the words, which precede the — - 
ſage, in which they affirm this. Secunda (ſententia) 
fait Avicenne 9 Metaph. cap. quarto, & in lib. Natur. 
parte g. Awempace in piſtols de lumine, & Greci cu- 
juſdam Marini, * mentionem facit bac loco Philopa- 
nus, aientium intelletium ag enim oe ſubtantiam quan- 
dam ſeparatam, quam Auicama Cholcodæam nuucupe- 
bat. Item placuut Aperroi zin, libells de Beatitudine 
Anime, cap. 5. & anahpitpme, Metaph. tradtatu 4. 
gui errori errorem ſubnetigns,'  aliorum weſtigia ſecutus, 
un omnium hominum\ fingit cammunem gutelle&tum, ut 
(27) Conimbric. alibi retulimus (27). * The ſecond pinion was that 
1 lib. 3. de A. ** of . 9: Metaph. c. IV, in Lib. Natur. 
mma, cp 5- part. 5. of Avempace in his Epiſtle de Lumise, and 
rn 2 a Greek, whole name was — mentioned 


246. by Philoponus in this place; who all aſſert that the 
42 % 5 2 
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7 Frreltefti | ens; or hin? bitelle# is a ſeparate ſub- 
* ſtance which Avicenna calls Cholcodza. The ſame 
notion was approved of by Averroes in his book 
ue Beatitudine Anime, c. N. and in his Epitome Me. 
„ apb. Padtat, 4. who adding one error to another, 
*« and following the footſteps of - athers, pretended 
„ that there is one common. Intellect among al 

% mankind; as we have obſerved in another place 
This fignifies, that the unity of the underſtanding is 
a fiction, which Averroes added to the errors of others, 
and yet it is evident, that this fiction is not at all 
different from the doctrine, which was juſſ beſore a- 
ſcribed to Avicenna, &c. We may recollectꝭ that the 
human underſtanding, according to the ſentiments of 
Averroes, is the loweſt of r and holds the 
meaneſt place in the univerſe (28). E mentiam 1in- (23) Comments, 


fimam omnium & unicam.' Nam fieutr ne or ner ipſe Comm. ix, | 
ita H orbis 


fengulas  babere mentes videntur, 11 5 bin 11 . 2 Arima 
ferior unam, ut able toult; habet, qu non bujus Koni: 5, J. oe 
nis fit, vel illius, fed bumaniz ſpecies mens fit) I dt. geri. * 
catur, ut ſpecief unice unicus fit intellectmus in booldy be pon. de Imre, 
inferiort, ' ut plerique intelligunt, abique ratur compingt A me, cap. 4. 
(29). i. e. That it is the loweſt of all -intelli- 4% Cak N 
6 „ and ſingle. For a+ the celeſtial ſpheres G. cr hbo 
% ſeem to have each of them particular intelligences, Les. lib. 3 2 
* ſo this lower orb has one, according to his doc- 2. pag. 109. 
e trine, which does not belong to this or that partica- 
* lar-man's but it is the foul of the human fperies ; 
© ſo that there may be ſaid to be one intelle& to 
one ſpecies in this lower orb, as moſt underſtand 
* it, that the whole is contained every where. How- 
ever that be, When the Jeſuits confute this pretended 
unity of the underſtanding in all mankind, they only 
attack this Philoſopher, EG they perfuade@, 
that he ought at leaſt to be conſidered as princi- 
pal defender of that Chimera. I hey obſerve: that 
Scotus declares, that Averroes deſerved to be exter- 
minated by mankind ; and that others aſſert, that his 
doctrine is ſo —— a monſter, that the Dxſarts of 
Arabia never prod a greater. Hæc Cammentato- 
ris ſeu Commentitoris potius de unitate intelletins' fen- 
tentia adeo flulta eft," ut merito Scotus in 4. d. 43. f. 2. 
dixerit dignum efſe Awerroem, | quo ob has 'ineptias\ ex 
hominum communione averruncetur. Alii vero hr ius 
figmentum monſtrum wocarint, ' quo nullum magjus' Ar - 
bum fylve genuerint. Certe boc unum ſat fe Aeli 
= ad tos coarguendos, qui filium Rois tanti faciunt, 

eius animam Ariſtotelis animam ei di o). ** 
The laſt part of this — informs — — >. 7 2 
other compliments given to this Arabian, it was ſaid d, cap. . 
that he had the ſoul of Ariſtotle tranſmigrated into W#=ft- 7- Ant 2. 
him. The Jeſuits of Coimbra affirm, that in order **®' 6c. 
to confute this, it is ſufficient to fix only upon his no- 
tion of the unity of the underſtanding. This re- 
flection is falſe ; for this doctrine, as a great many 
of the moderns acknowledge, is only an improvement 
and illuſtration of Ariſtotle's principles. I could make 
ſeveral remarks to prove this; but I ſhall content my- + 
ſelf with the following one ; that according to the 
bypotheſis of this Philoſopher, the multiplication of 
individuals can have no other foundation but matter, 
from whence it follows, that the underſtanding is qne, 
ſince according to Ariitotle it is ſeparate and diſtinct from 
matter. Viderunt Ariſtotelem fimpliciter probare ineelefum 
poſſibilem. ee immixtum & immaterialem (31). This is (31) Pomponat. 
the obſervation of Pomponatius. Quod werd unicu d. Inmortar. 
fit intollectus in omnibus hominibus five: poſſibilis\ ponptur, Anime, cap. 4. 
patere poteſt ex co, guoniam apud Peripateticos eft> vole. ***' 7" 
brata propofitio, multiplicationem. individuam in eadth 
Jpecie non 25 M, niſi per materiam quantam, ut" di- 
citur 7, 
That there is but one intellect in all mankind, bs *: 
and that it is poſſible to be 10, appears from thi 
* that it is a celebrated propoſition among the Stoics, 
that the multiplication of individuals in the ſame 
** ſpecies. cannot 5 be unleſs by matter and 
*© quantity, as is obſerved in 7 & 12 Merapb. gg. de 
* Anima. Whatever foundation there may be in A- 
riſtotle for this opinion of Ayerroes, it is at the bot- 
tom an impious and abſurd one. It is impious, be- 
cauſe it leads us to imagine, that the ſoul, which is 
properly the form of man, dies with the body (93). (33) See "tf 
And it is abſurd, becauſe there can be nothing 1 
ridiculous than to maintain, that two men who kit ow 

cac 


12. Metapb. & 2. de Anima (32 i. e. (32) Idem, bid. 


[ H] towards the 


Antoni 
9 — d 
Iumortalitat. 
Anme ade; 
Pomponat- & 
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(45) Idem 
page 369. 


(46) Qui 
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ut extra 

tum confi) 
quidem to 
disjunta 
to ? Sarn 


page 370 


(37) 1d 


(33) ] 
Page 3 


each other, being directed each of them by the ſame 
intel ectual acts, haye the fame ſoul. What can be 
imagined more chimerical, than that two Philoſophers, 
on of whom denies, and the other affirms the ſame theſis 
at the ſame time, are but one with regard to their un- 
derſtanding. Let us examine what Pomponatius's an- 
tagoniſt anſwers to this extravagant aſſertion. 

In the firſt place he confutes it, as it ſuppoſes, that 
the intellect is not in man, and then as it ſuppoſes, 
that all men have but one and the ſame intellect. 
Upon the firſt head he aſks why an intellect, which 
muſt unite its operations to that of a man, and this 
in the moſt intimate manner, which can be conceived 
in that kind, ſhould think itſelf diſhonoured, if it 
were to unite itſelf to the organs, in order to form 

(34) Antonius one individual with them (34). It is eaſy to com- 
Sirmondus die rehend the intimate union, which is ſpoken. of 
2 „ here, if we obſerve, that according to the Averroiſts 
— by 7 the ſoul of man is not capable of underſtanding with- 
Arlt, p. 368. out the help of the aſſiſtant intellect. It is neceſſary 
therefore that this intellect ſhould ſupply by its own 

action what is wanting to the human ſoul ; and con- 

ſequently our intellectual ads depend upon two prin- 

ciples, one of which is as the paſſive and imperfect 

ſubje&; and the other an active and perfeQuve principle. 

It is true therefore, that the concurrence of theſe two 

principles terminates in the ſame effect ; and by this 

means the action of the intellect, according to the 

Averroiſts, unites itſelf in a very intimate manner with 

the foul, which underſtands. This Ann is not of 

any great importance; for the union which is object- 

ed, is not more intimate than that of the operation of 

the Deity with the operation of a creature, according 

to the doctrine of co-operation; and yet it does not 

follow, that theſe two cauſes muſt perſonally be unit- 

ed. The Author pretends to obviate this anſwer, by 

alledging that the operation of the intellect of the 

Averroiſts is immanent and particular; which can- 

(35) Idem, ibid. not be ſaid of the co-operation of God (35) ; but this 
PS 369. may be replied to in a very ſtrong manner; ſo that 
the diſpute is not carried with advantage with regard 

to the firlt point, as it is with reſpect to the ſecond ; 

for he preſſes Avefroes in this manner: i Intellect 

ewhieh-you ſpeak of is either God, or a creature. If it 

be God, I aſe you this queſtion ; Does he act within or 

without himſelf? - If be as without, quhat an ab- 

fardity muſt it be to ſuppoſe an a of intelligence, which 

(36) Quid lee Tgavithout the intelle&, and in another perſon (36)? This 
4 3 proves too much; ſor we ought to conclude, that the 
tur: conſiſtat, S divine Intelle& cannot produce an act of intelligence 
quidem toto ab eo in the human ſoul, without producing it in itlelf ; 
<5unfta ſuppsfi- which is falſe and abſurd. The other part of the que- 


t 2 Sirmondus, ſtion reduces the Averroiſts to the laſt extremity. If 


32 God forms in himſelf the acts of intelligence, which 
are in man, what a variety of errors muſt he enter- 
tain ? Sed negue intra Deum contineri poteſt (intellectio) 
quod immenſos in eum errores toties inveheret, quoties 
opinione ſua fallerentur homines ; neque enim prorſus ulla 


waleret excuſatio, quin prima ac ſumma veritas a /e 


iſa monſtross deficeret, fe aſſignanda ipſi efſent, fi in 


Anu ejus & complexu.. reponenda quacungue ee poſſunt 
(37) Idem, ibid. falſa hominum judicia (37). i. e. But neither can 


« jt (the Intelle ) be contained within God, ſince 


« this would involve him in very great errors as often 

* as men were deceived in their actions; for no ſalvo 

*.can be made uſe of to prevent the conſequence, that 

«© the firſt and ſovereign truth muſt differ monſtrouſly 

«. from itſelf, if all the falſe judgments of mankind 

« are to be aſcribed to him, and ſuppoſed to be con- 

« tained in him,” If they anſwer, that this Intellect 

is created, the Author replies, that a creature cannot 

be ſufficient to modify ſo effectually all the different 

(33) 1dem, ibid. ſouls of men at the fame time (38). Beſides this, the 
.. 37 372+ contrary opinions, which are current among mankind, 
cannot be contained together in one fingle intellect. 

Daomodo in unam & eandem intelligentiam ſimul cadet 

contrarietas illa opinionum & ſententiarum, quam toties in 

hominibus experimur, cum unus git, alter negat de evdem 

idem Due eadem guæſtio impedire poteſt adverſarium 

in reſponſione jam jam expoſita de intellecm di vino. 

i. e. How can ſuch a contrariety of opinions and 

© notions, as we meet with ſo often among mankind, 
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a progreſs among a great many of the Italian Philoſophers, that it was neceſſary to have 


it 


ehen one affirms and another denies the ſame thing, 
„ be included in one and the ſame intelle& ? The 
* ſame queſtion may perplex an antagoniſt with re 
* ſpect to the anſwer concerning the divine Intellect, 
* which has already been exploded.” This latter ob- 
jection is equally ſtrong againſt thoſe, who ſhould aſ- 
ſert _ unge, is God. It is likewiſe an in- 
vincible confutation of Spinoziſm (39). We may ob- e ar- 
ſerve that the Author Sete, = the whole _ $4 br SPIN - 
of his objection conſiſts in this, that he pretends to Z 4, note 
have proyed, that the operation of the Intellect of the II- num. 117 
Averroilts upon the ſoul of man is immanent (40). (40) Anton. Sir- 
I do not think, that they are obliged to allow, that mond. de Immr- 
he has proved this. As for what remains, he de- / 417, pat. 
clares, that he ſhould not have any thing to excepft 
againſt Averroes's opinion, if that Philoſopher had 
not ſpoken of the operation of the divine Intellect 
conſidered as the firlt cauſe, Reftat ergo, ut ſuum 
Aud ſomnium integrum Averroes ſonnit foco & menda- 
cit haberi finat, aut cet interpretetur ipſe de actione 
intellectus divini, qua parte nom intellectus quidem pro- 
cize, fed eſt prima cauſa, in omnes cauſarum | ſecunda- 
rum, adeoque infer:orum intelligentiarum effetus ex vir- 
tute ſud influens aliguid (41), . . . An ita poſſet  accipi (41) Idem, ibid. 
non diſputo, illud contents aſtendiſſe, quod nifs quid fi- 
mile jonet ejus doArina, inanis ac ſlulta fit, fi quid au- 
tem famile, ne pilum quidem nobis adverſantem habeat 
(42). He tells us, that he has not mentioned the (42) Ibid. pag. 
objections, which Thomas Aquinas has urged againſt 373- 
the hypotheſis of this Arabian. I muſt inform the 
reader, that it is perfectly confuted in a work of Mr. 
Du Pleſſis Mornai (43) (43) That of 
It is ſurprizing that ſo ſublime genius's as Ariſtotle The Truth ef the 
and Averroes ſhould invent ſo many chimera's with n Regie 
regard to the underſlanding ; but I dare aſſert, that EM 
they never * have invented them, if they had not 
n men of ſuperior parts. It was their ne- 
tration, which diſcovered to them ſuch a cults as 
obliged them to go out of the common road, and to 
avoid ſeveral other paths, in which they could not 
meet with what they deſired. The molt certain know- 
ledge which they had of the nature of the ſoul, was, 
that it is capable of thinking ſucceſſively of a thou- 
ſand ſubjects; but they could not comprehend how it 
reduces that faculty into act. The operation of the 
objects, their ſpecies, | their images in the brain, how 
refined ſoever, did not any of them ſeem capable of 
iving actual intelligence to the foul. See with what 
rce Father Mallebranche refutes all that has been ad- 
vanced concerning the manner, in which we know 
things (44). He has found no other expedient than (44) Recherche, 
to ſay, that we ſee them in God, and that ideas are 4 % Verite, lib. 
not produced in our ſoul. Some of the ancient Phi- 3 Pn 2: 9 
loſophers have affirmed, that God is the general inn 
telligence of all Spirits, that is to ſay, he diffuſes 
knowledge among them, as the ſun does. light upon 
bodies. Read the following paſſage of the Jeſuits of 
Coimbra: Prima ſententia fuit Alexandri libro ſecundo 
de Anima, c op. 20 & 21, exiſtimantis iutellectum agen- 
tem eſſe intellectum univerſalem omnium conditorem, hoc 
eft Deum ; quad etiam Platonis dogma l. bro ſexta de re- 
publica fuiſſe, creditur, qui intellectum agentem noſtros 
animos cœlitut irradiantem comparavit kt „ ut ex We- 
miſtio hoc in libro refert divus Thomas Aquinas 1 part. 
queſt. 79. articula quarto. In eundem errorem lapſus 
uit Priſcianus Lydus aſſerens intelle tum agentem nom 
M partem anime, ſed mentem primam atque divinam, | 
vel ideam boni (45). i. e. The firſt opinion was (45) Conimbric. 
* that of Alexander in the ſecond Book de Anima, . 5+ de Ani- 
* c. 20 & 21, who thought that the acting Intelle& f. l. 5- 
is the univerſal Intellect, the Creator of all things, 44 5 
that is, which is likewiſe ſuppoled to have been the 
* doctrine of Plato in his ſixth Book of a Common- 
* wealth, who compared the acting Intellect, which 
40 enlightens our minds from heaven to the ſun, as 
„St. Thomas Aquinas tells 1 part, queſt. 79. ar- 
tic. 4. from Themiſtius upon this Book. Priſcianus 
*« Lydus fell into the ſame error by aſſerting, that 
the acting Intelle& is not a part of the ſoul, but 
Ihe ſovereign and divine mind or idea of good.” 
When a ſubject is very abſtruſe, there is no wonder, 
that the greateſt Philoſophers exprels themſelves a * 
b 
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it condemned by the authority of the Pope [F]. This notion is, that there is an intelli- 


gence, which, without 1 itſelf, 
cies, as far as they exerciſe the 
Averroes ap 


tle obſcurely, and upon ſuppoſitions not eaſy to be 

underſtood. But if ever any ſubject was difficult, it is 

that of the formation of thought. It is perhaps more 

impenetrable than that of the origin of the ſoul. This 

is faying a great deal; for the reflection of Bartholine 
a ſtory related of St. Anſelm is a very ſenſible 

one. We are aſſured, that this Archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury finding himſelf near death at the age of ſe- 

venty fix years, wiſh'd for a ſhort reſpite, in order to 


finiſh a very obſcure diſquifition, which he had begun 
(46) See the ar- concerning the Origin of the ſoul (46). If he 
_ = AN- « been granted ſeventy fix years more, ſays Bari bo- 
M, note 


ine, I doubt whether he would have been able to re- 
«ſolve ſo deep a queſtion.” Valle dubito, fi vel to- 
tidem annis quot wixerat illi addidiſſet Deus vitæ ar- 
biter, ad finem queſtionis dubiz unquam poterat perve- 
(47) Tho. Bar- mire (47). We may remark, that the greateſt part of 
tholin. Ollert. b. the Cartefians teach, that as no Being but God can 
Ge legends Libris, give motion to bodies, there is none but he who can 
PTY modify fouls. They except thoſe actions, which ren- 
der the foul criminal, But with regard to what is 
called ſenſation, imagination, paſſion, memory, and idea, 
they affirm, that God is the efficient and immediate 
cauſe of them, and that the action of objects, or the 
motion of our animal ſpirits is only the occaſional 
cauſe. This opinion is only an improvement of that, 
which is aſcribed to a celebrated interpreter of Ariſto 
tle, and which Mr. du Pleſſis Mornai confutes by 
plauſible arguments, tho our Carteſians would not be 
the leaſt embaraſſed with them. With regard to the 
opinion of Alexander (Aphrodiſienſis), who afſerts that 
there is an univerſal acting Intellect, which impreſſes 
the poſfeble intellect, that is to ſay, the capacity e 72 
perſon, and reduces it to actiun, the greateſ part of t 
arguments propoſed above againſt Averroes will ſerve 
likewiſe here. But finte by this acting Intelle he ſeems 
to mean God himſelf, there is yet this further to be 
ſaid, that God, who is perfealy good and wiſe, would 
not impreſs upon our mind” the follies and vices which wwe 
obſerve in it, nor leave' fo much ignorance and dark- 
neſs, as we experience in it; but would ſubdue in all 
men the contagion,” aubich attends this body ; and tho 
be ſhould not inſpire or influence one perſon ſo much as 
another, according to the different capacities of this tabula 
raſa, yet he would newer paint in it ſo many falſe images, 
as wwe find every one in ourſekves. Again, this in- 
fluence would either be perpetual or interrupted. If 
perpetual, wwe ſhould underſtand every thing, which our 
imagination ſhould preſent to us, without labour or art. 
If interrupted, wwe fou not be able to underſtand 
thing whatever, nor Will when he would. Now on the 
contrary, wwe find it difficult to comprehend ſome things, 
and we are obliged to cangquer the ignorance of our mind; 
as it were ſtep by fes; and there are other points, 
which wwe underfland as ſoon as they are preſented, 


[4] 


Du Pleflis and whenever <ve pleaſe (48). | 
Mornsl, aki E. II Hd yt it nd o formidable a ee, 
Fra, chip. 15. à great many of the Italian Philoſophers, that it was 


tol. 208. neceſſary to have it tondemned by the authority of the 
(49) In the ar- Pope. ] I have quoted in another place (49).the wards 
ticſe of SpINO- of a Bull of Leo X, approved in the cil of the 
ZA, note [DJ Lateran, I ſhall add here, that Raymond Lullius 
* £96. ſollicited Pope Clement V with great zeal to condemn 
| the Commentaries of Averroes upon Ariſtotle, and en- 
deavoured to engage Philip the fair King of France ta 
ſollicit the ſame. He repreſented, that they were 
Books full of pernicious opinions and which might 
by degrees lead young men to irreligion ; he begged, 
he preſented petitions, and wrote a Book upon the 
ſubject, but he found both the Pope and the Kin of 
(50) Theoph. France deaf (500. At preſent it is not at all nece 
Raynaudus, Ero- to ſollicit this, or to defire, that at leaſt there ſhould 
tem. de mali: be a prohibition to prevent this Philoſopher from be- 
ac beni: Libris, in conſidered as an Oracle; | his authority is ſunk, 
m_ A. and no body loſes his time in reading him. But 
Charles Boville there have been Ages, which were infatuated with his 
in the Life of doctrine. Read what follows: Congruentior be ex au- 


Roymand Tull u: tu facilior fuifſet petitio, pro qua nunc, (que Dei be- 


animates all the individuals of the human ſpe- 
culties of a reaſonable ſoul. | 
to have had better intentions than that which is intitled, Deſtrufjones 
Deſtruftionum contra Algazelem [GJ]. The religion of this Philoſopher is ſpoken very 


There is no book in which 


diſadvantageouſly 


nipnitas eft,) non eft ſatagendum  Nimirum ut Aver- 
rots 1 210 12 feholis ; quod cum ſuperiore 
fſeculo, & pancis anterioribus invaluiſſet, preſertim ir . 
Italia, ut Cam lib. 10. de locis c. 5. notavit z occafio 
uit magnorum in oris illis errorum & inutilis diligentiæ, 
ui alight nm minus in fervolutando Averroe colloca- 
ant oper, quam in ſacris Itteris ponant, qui tis ma- 
aims delectantur; _ fidei minus e tribuerunt, 
m optimi quigue fideles canonicts feriptoribus ; quod in- 
Giriſimem vie, 2 non videt . res in 
ſeholis depontanus evaſit (51). i. e.“ It would have (51) lem, wy, 
© been a more proper petition, and at the ſame time 
„% more eaſy to be granted, though we have now 
* through God's mercy no occaſion to ſollicit ſuch 
* an one; namely, t Averroes ſhould not be e- 
* ſteemed as an Oracle in the ſchools ; which being 
* the caſe in the laſt and ſome of the preceding 
«« Ages, eſpecially in Italy, as Melchior Canus has 
* obſerved in his 10th Book c. 5. de Locis, was the 
* occaſion of very enormous errors in theſe paits, 
* and of the loſs of a great deal of labour; for ſome 
„ perſons employed as much time in turning over 
the writings of Averroes, as others, who are moſt 
e delighted with the Scriptures, ſpend in reading 
* them ; and they paid the {ame regard to Averroes, 
* as the beſt Divines do to the Canonical Writers; 
*© which every perſon ſees to be a very culpable man- 
% ner of acting. But now Averroes has loſt his au- 
** thority in the ſchools.” Ludovicus Vives complains 
extremely of the authority, which this Philoſopher 
had obtained. Puem philoſophi de noſtra ſchola, qui 
poft eum 2 ita ſunt amplexati, ut pene authori- 
tate Arifloteli adequarint, nec folum qui longo poſt in- 
tervallo vixerumt, ſed illi, qui illins quague ætate ; 


quod factum eft & ignorantia meliorum, & admiratio- 
ne mercimimii lingua & ſenfis peregrini ; ut gratiam ei 
conciliaret apud primos novitas, au poſteros wetuftas 
(52). i. e.“ The Philoſophers of our Schools have (52) De Ca: 
«+ paid fo great a regard to him, that have al- <r7vptar. Ar. 
* moſt equalled him in authority to Ariſtotle him- lib. 5. Pag. 107. 
* ſelf; and this has been done not only by thoſe 
* who have lived long ſince his time, but even by his 
* contemporaries ; which has ſprung from their ig- 
* norance of more valuable Books „and their humour 
« of admiring every perſon, who is foreign both in 
* language and ſentiments ; fo that his novelty was 
% the reaſon that the former eſteemed him, and his 
& antiquity that the latter admired him.” Vives ob- 
ſerves here a remarkable piece of good fortune ; for 
ſome lucky genius's 7 us at firſt by their no- 
velty, and afterwards by their antiquity. The reader 
may examine, if he pleaſes, the following reflection 
of a modern Writer. We are not to be ſurprized 10 
fee that men have ſo much efteem for Averraes, /ince 
Cardan's father, who ſtudied Magic, afſures us that 
the Devils __— rer his doctrine, ou Ba- 
age amuſed himſelf in his ſevereſt fits of the gout 
. 5 wo which is a / 0 5 5 400 0 * 
ing his merit, than his having been admired by the intelli- 
ences (53)- If what relates to Bajazet is not more (54) Clavigny 
ichſully told than the reſt, I doubt very much of de Sainte Hour 
the truth of it (54) ; for in order to have given an ex- __ +14 
act account of what concerns Cardan's father, it 5% 24 5 
ſhould have been obſerved, that one of the Spirits, (54) 1 hd be- 
which appeared to him, declared himſelf an Averroiſt, thing in Paul 
and not that Averroes was 'admired by the intelli- Jovius, 2 
gences ; and that Cardan himſelf infinuates this ſtory 7 f. 
of his father to be fabulous. Ile vers palam A4verro: lib. 4. pag. 334 
iam fe profitebatur. e ſeu hiſtoria ſua fabula fit, but that Bajaz't 
ita habuit. Quod fabula wideatur ſatis argumento &ffe II, Ff, 
debet, gund Ec. (55). i. e. He openly proſe —_— 
* hamfelf an Averroiſt. And this was the ſtory or — i. e. . Was 
4 ane But it ſeems to be à fable from this conſi - pleaſed with 
« deration &c,” | « the opinion 
[] There is no Buck, in which Averroes appears 10, "rue 
have had better intentions than that, which is enti- . phijofopher. 
tld Deſtructiones Deſtruftionum contra Algazelem. ] (55) Cardanu, 
Or rather Deftruforium Deſtructorii. The Arabic title 4 Subeilitate. 
is, lib. 9- pag+ 632: 
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diſadvantageouſly of H]; for it is ſaid, that he deſpiſed not only Judaiſm and' Chriſti- 


56) See Reine- is, Hahapalah Auabapalab (56). Averroes in this 
bus, Epiſt. 15. work conſutes the metaphyſical opinions, Which Alga- 
/ Hofman. pag : zel had maintained in oppoſition to the Philoſophers. 
33 The greateſt part of theſe opinions of Al are 
very. pernicious z for. he. attacks for inſtance the aſſer- 
tions of the Philoſophers; .,that the world is the pro- 
duction. of God, and that God is an Agent, that he is 
one and | incorporeal Being, and that there 
(57) See Geſner's cannot be two uncreated natures in him (57). As Aver- 
Biblicthcca, fol- roes defends the part of the Philoſophers in all theſe 
100 7” propoſitions, it cannot be denied, that he has exert- 
ed himſelf in favour of orthodoxy. This is one of 
(58) Reflex. ſur his beſt works, according to Father Rapin (38). But 
la Philoſophie, if we conſider the matter in another light, could the 
EY cauſe receive any advantage from the ſervices, 
fy which ſuch a defender could do it; fince. he denied 
the poſſibility of breathing, and maintained that all 
ſpiritual Beings are — and that God does not 
know particular things, nor extends his Providence to 

50) Se Poſſe- the individuals of this world (59) ? 
vini Bullet. ſe= [H] The religion of this Philoſopher is ſpoken very 
«2, id, 12+ diſadwantageouſly of .] The reader will find in Moreri's 
EE” Dictionary, that Chriſtianity, according to him, was 
an impoſſible religion; that Judaiſm was a reli- 
5 r children, and Mahometiſm a religion for 
— ; and that he afterwards cried out, Moriatur 
anima mea morte Philoſaphorum, i. e.. Let my foul 
« die the death of the Philoſo . This is the 
manner in which he imitated Ba , Who ſaid, Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my. laſt end be 
(60) Numbers ile his (60). Moreri does not tell us exactly what re- 
XXill. 10. lates to the Chriſtian Religion. Awerroes, ſays he, 
called it an impoſſible religion on account of the myſtery of 
the Euchariſt. It is certain that this Philoſopher did 
not expreſs himſelf in ſuch civil terms, when he made 
a reflection upon the practice of the Communion in 
the Church of Rome. Read the following words of 
Mr. Daille addreſſed to Father Adam. The wiſe 
„ men of the world have not excuſed you for this 
** .ſtrange belief any more than the Jews; as appears 
* from the ſaying of Averroes the Philoſopher, men- 
* Du Perron * tioned by Cardinal du Perron upon the credit of 
2 , one of the Fathers of your Society, that he 
lib. 3 ch. 29+ «6. irons any Seft worſe or more abſurd than that 
* hriſtians, au cat and broke to pieces the 
Gad whom awor/bepped.” Before I proceed 
any further, I muſt make rwo obſervations againſt this 
learned Miniſter. - The firſt is, that Cardinal du Per- 
ron is not properly. the Author who related this ſay- 
ing upon the credit of the brethren of Father Adam, 
tor he only quotes it as mentioned by Mr. du Pleſſis; 
for it was Mr. du Pleſſis, who upon this 
ſubject what the Jeſuit Scarga obſerves concerning the 
(6r) Daille, reflection of. this Arabian Philoſopher (61). The {e- 
Kepligue au Pere cond is, that inſtead of Sarge he ſhould have ſaid 


Adam & à Cot- 
iby, Pa Scarga. Let us now quote a paſſage from another 
1. 106 5 Miniſter (62). F wwe receive the holy Sacrament upom aur 


(62) Du Pleſſis, #nees . « . e ſhould be a ſcandal and ſtumbling-block to 
Treatiſe of the Sa- the cura; but wwe ſhould give occaſſon to Infidels to bla f- 
Tament, p. 1100. pheme the ſacred name of God, and 10 Cbriſtia- 
nity. For wwe cannot forget the ſad example of that Pa- 

* Averroes. gan Philoſopher , who, having ſeen the Sacrament 
which the people had worſhipped, eaten by them, ſaid, 

That he had never ſeen any Sect more abſurd and 

ridiculous that of Chriſtians, who worſhip what 

they eat; and it was upon this occaſion that this auretob 

cried out, Let my ſoul be with that of the Philoſo- 

(63) Drelincourt, phers, ſince the Chriſtians worſhip what they eat (63). 
N 9. c- The ſame Miniſter quotes in another place a paſſage 
ee Foy of from Cicero, which correſponds very much with the 
% reflection of Averroes (64). Ecquem tam amentem 772 


vice des Epli 
Airmen - putas qui illud, quo veſcatur, Deum credat efft (65) ? 


395, 306, 1. e. And whom do you think ſo ſenſeleſs, as to believe 
— OG 6. „ that what he eats is God:?“ Cicero {peaks thus, 


(65) Cicero, 424 When he conſiders, that the name of Ceres was given 
Naturs Dearum, to bread, and that of Bacchus to wine. Cum fruges 
lib. 3. pag. 619. Cererem, vinum Liberum dicimus, genere nos guidem fer- 
(66) 1lem, ibid, 1071s utimur ufitato (66). Father Leſcalopier acxnow- 
„ that this famous Pagan Writer ſpeaks very 

Jjuitly, when he reaſons in that manner with regard to 

(67) Leſcaloperi- Ceres and Bacchus; but, continues he (67), it is a 
8 great wiſdom under Chriſtianity to eat what is believ- 
622 ed to be God, and we conſider thoſe per ſons as guilty 


anity, 


© of a very abſurd and ſtupid infidelity, who do not 
*« underſtand theſe words of Chrilt, Shit is my body, 
* in a literal ſenſe, and object to us theſe words of 
„Cicero in the way. of | ridicule.” Amentiſimæ ac 
alia ſimæ infidelitatis damnamus hæreticus homines, qui 
Chrifti Domini, hoc «ft igſius 'weritatis planiſi ma di ſer- 
tifſimaque, werba, c. . (68). Had Academicum, (68) Idem, ibid. 
Jublato cathinno procaciter uſurpant, Academicorum nan 
Fidelium  nepotes : Ecquem tam amentem eſſe putas, 
qui illud, quo veſcatur, Deum credat efſe ? At cum 
Apeftola. Catholici reſpondemus, Nos ſtulti proper Chriſ- 
tum; utinam vos ſitis prudentes in Chriſto! (69); i. e. (69) Idem, ibie. 
„We condemn thoſe heretics as guilty of the moſt 
** abſurd and ſtupid infidelity,,,who reject the plaineſt 
% and moſt expreſs words of our Lord, that is, of the 
truth fel... and make uſe of that ſaying of 
the Academic Philoſopher by way of inſult, de- 
ſcendents as they are of the Academicks and not of 
„the Faithful: 1 hom .do you ſuppoſe to be he void 
* of ſenſe, as to believe what aue eat to be God But 
« we Catholics anſwer with the Apoſtle, We are 
% fools for Chriſt's ſake; would to God that you were 
« wiſe in Chriſt.” The point here is not to examine 
into the nature of reflections, but only to conſider the 
ſentiments of Averroes, I remark that Voſſius only 
2 in general of this Philoſopher's contempt of 
the Chriſtian Religion ; he did not conſider it in parti- 
cular as the reſult of 'Tranſubſtantiation. Quam parum 
viderit tantus Philaſaphus in vera & unicã ſalutis wid 
it illud quod diceret, malle ſe animam effe cum Phi- 

lojaphis guam cum Chriftianis (70). i. e. How little (50) Voſſins, de 
* this great Philoſopher underſtood of the true and F Sectis, 
only way of ſalvation a s from what he ſaid, . 77+ P. 91. 
that he had rather his foul ſhould be with the Phi- 
* loſophers than with the Chriſtians,” Some Wri- 
ters ſay, that Averroes was born a Chuaſtian, and 
turned Jew, and afterwards gp gg or De Chrifti- 
ano Fudeus, de Judæo fattus efi Mahumetanus (71). i 
Others tell us, 4 he = SS the three great 8 
Lawgivers, Moſes, Chriſt, and Mabomet, and that /. Anime, 
he furniſhed the materials for the book de tribus Im- Pag · 29. 
foftoribus (72) ; i.e: of the three Impoſtors. Others „) Claudius 

ſerve, _ he never believed the exiſtence of Dewils Beri gardus, in 
(73), and therefore that Cardan does violence to his Procemio Circuli 
doctrine, when he introduces 4 Devil, who ſaid, that N Pa: 5 
he was one of his ſcholars and followers (74). There 72 = — 
cannot be any thing expreſſed more ſtrongly than this Lame, p. 320. 
judgment or wiſh of Eraſmus, Utinam prodiifſet. ingens (74) Cardan. de 
illud opus adverſus Averroem impium nai Ti; xargga- lilitate, lib, 
Ter (75) ; i. e. I wiſh that great work had. been on: Pie Omg 
*© publiſhed againſt the impious and thrice accurſed "4 lib. . 
* Averroes.” He wrote this to a perſon, who had 532. 
informed. him, that his great work againſt: Averroes 
was printed. Alterum magnum opus ſecthum in libros 
ſex I quadraginta ex Peripateticd diſciplind confecimus 
adverſus Averroem, etiam excuſum et (76). i. e. (76) Ambroſ. 
*© 1 have compoſed another great work againſt A- Leo, Ep:/. ad 
verroes upon the principles of the Aritiotelian' Phi- ©” A Let- 
„ lolophy, divided into forty fix books, which is h. n b . 
** likewiſe printed.“ Is not this a Giga, that when among thoſe of 
he anſwered his friends he did not always lay their Eraſmus, p. 531. 
letters before him, but forgot ſome circumſtances of 
them ? Hawever that be, his wiſh recalls to my mind 
a letter of Petrarch, in which he adviſes a learned 
Divine to confute Averroes, that mad dog, who had 
barked ſo furiouſly againſt Jeſus Chriſt, Petrarch adds, 
that he had made collections for ſuch a work, but that 
he had neither leiſure nor learning ſufficient to write 
upon that ſubject. He charges the ſilence of ſo many 
great men upon that point with impiety ; and he 
wiſhes, that the work, which he adviſed his friend 
to compaſe, might be dedicated to him, even though 
he were dead. Extremum quaſo, ut cum primum per- 
veneris gue ſuſpiras, quod cito fore confido, contra ca- 
nem illum rabidum Averroem, qui furore actus in ſano, 
contra dominum ſuum Chriſtum, contrague catholicam 
fidem latrat, collectis undi ue blaſphemiis ejus, quod ut 
ſeis, jam carperamus, ſed me ingens ſemper, & nunc 
ſolito major occupatio, nec minor temporis quam ſcientie 
retraxit inopia, totis ingenii viribus ac nervis incum- 
bens, rem à multis is viris impie neglectam, opuſ- 
culum unum ſcribas, mibi illud inſeribas, jeu tunc (77) Franciſc.) 
viaus ere, ſeu interim abiero (77). Let us quote like- Petrarcha, Ep. 
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anity, but even Mihometiſm, which he made an external profeflion of. Divers Authors 
have employed their pains in tranſlating his Works into Latin [ 7]. I ſhould have been 


wiſe a paſſage from Mr. du Pleſſis: 4ri/totle, accoyting 
ts feorral Writers, had little religion, and Awvtrroes 
(78) Du Pleſſis bis Interpreter was abjolutely an impious mum „ (78). 
Mornai, de la *Beyery body knows that Averroes principally infifted upon 
ns : — — Re- the eternity of the world,” and the "univerſal intelſect, 
. "I fol. 258 tobich are not at all compatible with the principles of 
werſo. religion (79). | | 
(79) Idem, ibid. To compleat this aceount of the irreligion of 
fol. 259. Averroes, we muſt not omit to obſerve thoſe touches, 
which his hypotheſes concerning the ſoul of man will 
farniſh. It is certain, that he did not admit of pu- 
niſhments and rewurds after this life, for proper! 
ſpeaking he taught the mortality of the human foul. 
I know indeed, that he acknowledged that the under- 
ſtanding will never die, and that he repreſented it as 
an eternal nature, but in that reſpect he did not con- 
ſider it as a ſubſtance appropriated to every particular 
perſon; and conſequentiy though he that the 
principle of the actual operations in Peter and Paul 
ſubſiſted after their death, yet he believed that all 
that particularly belonged to Peter and Paul both with 
reſpect to their body and ſoul, ceqs'd to live, when 
they died. He muſt therefore have denied the exiſt- 
ence of heaven and hell. Voſſius, who underſtood this 
doctrine very well, ought not to have aſcribed it ab- 
ſolutely to Mirandulanus, ſince that Author did not 
adopt it as true in itſelf, but only as the proper inter- 
pretation of Ariſtotle's words (80). Would he have 
(80) See above ventured in a printed book to declare in favour of an 
note [F] quota- impious notion, which would have expoſed a man to 
tion (23), what the puniſhment of death from the Inquifition ? The 
: wy me fage of Voſſius, which I am going to quote, will 
5 erve for a proof, that the moſt learned Writers do 
not always diſtinguiſh what they ought to have done. 
They ſometimes impute to a Philoſopher not what 
he abſolutely thought himſelf, but what he muſt have 
thought, if he were to follow the opinions of Ariſto- 
tle, or ſome other Founder of a Set. Biſnrium ju- 
bet confiderare hominis intelleum (Averroes), ut eft in- 
rellettus, & ut eft forma, quam obtinet, dum nobis u- 
mtur. Priori modo ait eum à morte noſtra ſupereſſe, 
guippe æternum; nec dare homini efſentiam, fed uniri 
ili per operationem fuam phantaſmatum interventu. 


Hance ſententiam etiam ſequitur Antonius Mirandulaitus 


Ewer/. fingul. certam. lib. xxx11. ſe 1. & lib. ſeq. 
fer. 11 & vi. Similitergue Cardanus, quem propterea 
reprebendit ac refellit Cæſar Scaliger Exercit. ecev1 
(81) Tt ſhould be (81), /e#. 30. Etr ſane ea ſententia Scripturis d dia- 
CCeVnH. metro averſatur ; ul ue ſuam cuigut ani mam, ſua etiam 


(82) Voſs, de a morte præmia & parngs ad/ignent (82). 1. e. Aver- 


origine & pro- ©* roes directs us to confider the intellect of man in 
gre Idoiolatriae, «© a twofold ſenſe, as it is the intellect, and as it is 
— 3 4e the form, which is produced by being united to 
us. In the former view he ſays it ſurvives after 
our death, becauſe it is eternal, and that it does 
not form the eſſence of man, but is united to him 
thro” its own operation by the intervention of ideas. 
* 'This opinion is embraced likewiſe by Anthony Mi- 
randulanus Ewver/. fingul. certam. L. xxx1. ſet. 1. 
lib. xxx111. EA. 11. & vi. and alſo by Car- 
dan, who upon that account is cenſured and con- 
* futed by Julius Cæſar, Scaliger Exercit. ccevi. 
ect. 30. And indeed this notion is directly oppo- 
* ſite to the Scriptures, ſince they aſſign to every 
« perſon his own reſpecti ve ſoul, and his reſpective 

- © rewards or puniſhments after death.” 
[1] Divers Authors have employed their pains in 
' tranſlating his works into Latin.) Here follows a paſ- 
ſage from Huetius, which will acquaint us with the 
names of ſome of theſe tranſlators, and at the ſame 
time ſhews us a miſtake of Scaliger. Yix ullos A. 
werrois Arabicos codices in Europa reperiri poſſe puta- 
bat Scaliger, folamque comverſionem ab Armegando Blafi, 
Jaculo Mantino, Fohanne Franciſco Burana, Abrabamo 
de Balmis, Vitale Ni/jo, Calo Calonymo, Fohanne Bruye- 
ino Campegio, Paulo Iſraclitd, aliiſque adornatum in 
lucem cenie. Ego tamen his werſavi manibus Ara- 
bicum Awverrois librum ex oriente huc olim d Poſtello de- 
weetum '; quod iron Scaligerum fugifſe, Poſteltlo olim 
amicitia & literarid conſuetudine  conjunttum. Eo li- 
bro continentur in Logicam, Rhetoricam, & Pocticam 


+ commmentarias | que ad Facobi Mantini & Abrahagmi de 


* W 


Balmis interpretationem à me txpenſa, fem rum & 
artem upertè mibi comprob&runt (8 3). 1. e. © Scaliger 


thought that ſcarce any "Arabic manuſeripts of A- * . 
pag. 18 ;. 


« verrdes chuld be found in Europe, and that no- 
„ thing had been publiſhed of him except a tranſla- 
tion by Armegandus Blaſtus, Jacobus Mantinus, 
John Francis Burana, Abraham de Balmis, Vitalis 
« Niſſus, Calus Calonymus, John Bruyerinus Cam- 
« pegins, Paulus Iſraelita, and others. But T have 
© feen myſelf an Arabic bcok of Averroes brought 
« hither from the Eaſt by Poſtellus, and I am fur- 
«« prized, that this ſhould eſcape Scaliger's knowledge, 
« who was very intimate with Poſtellus, and kept a 
© correſpondence with him upon literary ſubjects. 
«© That boot confifted of - Commentaries upon Logic, 
« Rhetoric, and Poetry; which being examined by 
« me with the tranſlation of Jacobus Mantinus and 
<< Abraham de Balmis, convinced me of their ac- 
«© curacy and abilities.” We may obſerve, that there 


were ſeveral Rabbins, who t ted ſome of Aver- 


(83) Huet. 4 


roes's works into Hebrew (84). It is proper to re- (84) See the 
mark here, what I find in Poſſevinus. This Jeſuit %%% K. 4. 


aſſures us, that thoſe who wete ſo fond of the Ara- 
bian Philoſopher, could only read him in ſome wretch- 


ed tranſlations, before the edition, which John Bap- Vc. 


tiſta Bagolin publiſhed at Venice, and printed by the 


mica of Father 


Bartolocci, tum. 


1. pag. 13, & 


Junta's in 1552 (85). This edition, continues he, could (35) Poſſerin 


not be of any value ; fince Bagolin made uſe of the tranſ- 
lation of a'Few, whoſe name was Facobus Mantinns, 
for one part of Arverroes's works and with refpe to 
the reſt of them, he inſerted the preceding tranſlations, 
and even thoſe, which Niphus and Zimara had not cor- 
refed in their labours upon Averroes. Mantinus the 
Tranſlator followed the ſteps of Abraham de Balmis, 
who had ſucceeded very ill. It could not therefore 
be expected, that a Tranflator, whe had ſuch bad 
guides, ſhould do juſtice to the original; and as Bago- 
lin underſtood nothing of the Arabic, he could not form 
any proper judgment of "theſe verſions (86). I ſhall 
tranſcribe a long paſſage from Keckerman, wherein 
he prays that God would raiſe up a Tranſlator, in 
order to reſcde the works of Averroes from the groſs 
ignorance and barbarity of the preceding unde . 
And that then we ſhould be ſenſible of the great ſer- 
vices, which that Arabian had done to Philoſophy. 
Duid & quantum univerſe philoſophies Awverroes ifte pro- 
fuerit, tum clarum per ſpectumque haberemus, fi quem 
nobis Deus virum excitaret, qui Latinam ejus wverfionem 
ab iſta, ſcatet undique, molefla barbarie liberaret, 
yl Latino ſaltem mediocri intelligibili in grati- 
am philoſophiee fludioſorum werteret. Ad quam rem illa, 
que nuper Avicemam Arabicum nitidiſſimis typis dedit 
clariſſima Typographea Medicea plurimum adjumenti ad- 
ferret, fi lingua Arabica Awverroem ederet, atque ita 
occafionem viris ejus linguæ peritis faciliorem præberet 
barbaræ verſionis emendandæ, & ad intelligentiam tra- 
ducendæ. Alias certam eft Averroem a 5 neglectum 
iri, à quibus legeretur diligenter, niſi tam multis non 
intelligeretur. In poſterioribus Anal. apparet ſingula- 
rem operam præſtitiſſe, & immortalitate digniſſimam ; 
& epitome Logicæ, quam ſcriffit, laudatiſſima eft ob 
varias cauſas, ut & Logica ejus quæſita. Nemo tam 
interpretum weterum wideri poteſt proximus Ariſtotelis 


Biblioth. Selecta, 


lib. 12. cap. 16, 
Page 43. tom. 2. 


menti atque hic Arabs (87). 1. e. What and how (87) Kecker- 


«« great ſervices Averroes has done to all Philoſophy, 
Would appear evident, if God ſhould raiſe up ſome 


mannus in Fe- 
cegnitis Lagicis, 
Tract. 2. cap · 2 


% perſon, who might reſcue the Latin Tranſlation of num. 32. pag 
«© him from thoſe barbariſms, which it is full of, and 104. 


« turn it into a tolerable and intelligible Latin ſty le 
out of regard to the ſtudents in Philoſophy. This 
« deſign would be greatly aſſiſted by the Medicean 
% Preis, which lately publiſhed a beautiful edition of 
% Avicenna in Arabic, if it would likewiſe give us an 
edition of Averroes in the ſame language; and by this 
«© means enable thoſe perſons, who underſtand that lan- 
<< guage to correct the barbarous tranſlation, and render 
it capable of being underſtood. Otherwiſe it is cer- 
„ tain, that Averroes will be neglected by à great 
„% many who would read it carefully, if it were not 
«© impoflible to make ſenſe of it in a multitude of 
« places. In the latter part of the Aral. it is evi- 


« dent that he has laboured with great ſucceſs and in 


2 a man- 


Aaa E. 
wo Lip 
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os that before this Article was ſent to the preſs, I could have had the fatisfaction of con- 
ulting the book, in which Don Nicholas Antonio treats very fully of Averroes; but I 
a eee of this advantage, and obliged to content my ſelf with the extracts of it 
only publiſhed in the Journal des Savans. What I have collected from thence is as fol- 
lows. A verroes of Corduba was inſtructed by his father in the knowledge of the Law 
« and in the Religion of the Country. He was exceſſively fat, though he eat but once a 
«« day. He ſpent all his nights in the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and when he found himſelf 
« fatigued, he diverted himſelf by reading ſome books of Poetry or Hiſtory. He was 
«« never ſeen to play at any game, or to ſeek any other amuſement. The errors, of 
« which he was accuſed, gave occaſion for a ſentence againſt him, by which he was de- 
« prived of his eſtate, and obliged to retreat. After his condemnation he took a voyage 
« to Fez, from whence he returned to Corduba, where he continued, till upon the earneſt 


<< entreaty of the 


ple he was ſent for again to Morocco, where he ſpent the remainder 


« of his life, and died in 1206” (d). The Authors of the Leipſic Journal inform me, (4) "magna 
that Don Nicholas Antonio in that part of his Work made great uſe of a piece of John 1 


% 48a Eu- Leo, which was publiſhed by Hottinger (2). 
aum, _ have recourſe to the original as well as he. 
697- 37 that piece, that the peop 


; : a the 1ſt 1697, 
I can therefore, with regard to that point, pas. 475 of the 


I ſhall obſerve therefore, that we find in 4 non 


le of Corduba raiſed Averroes to two conſiderable poſts, which 


his father and grandfather had held [X], and which were that of Grand Juſticiary, and 
that of Chief Prieſt. He was capable of diſcharging them both very well, — was 
eminently ſkilled in Law and Divinity. After he had ſtudied both theſe Sciences, he 
applied himſelf to Natural Philoſophy, Phyſic, Aſtrology, and Mathematics. While he 
held the offices abovementioned, the King of Morocco ſent Deputies to him to offer him 
the poſt of Judge of Morocco and all Mauritania, upon this condition likewiſe, that he 
ſhould keep all the employments which he had in Spain. This propoſition pleaſed him z 
he went to Morocco, but having eſtabliſhed Judges as his Sub-delegates there, he re- 
turned to Corduba. Surprizing things are related of his patience, liberality, and mild- 
neſs of temper [L]. He referred to his Lieutenant all the criminal cauſes, and never 
gave his opinion in thoſe caſes. All theſe good qualities did not prevent him from hav- 
ing a great many enemies, who harraſſed him extremely, and accuſed him of hereſy, 


« a manner, which ought to immortalize his name; and 
« the Abridgment of Logic, which he wrote, is valuable 
* upon ſeveral accounts; and his Logs much ſought 
„ after. None of the interpreters of Ariſtotle ſeems 
<< to have come ſo near the ſenſe of that Philoſopher, 
4 or this Arabian Writer.” I doubt, that there are 
not now many perſons, who would make ſuch a wiſh, 
and expect ſuch great things from a perfect tranſlation 
of the works of Averroes, or give him ſuch prodigi- 
ous commendations. n raihd 

That the people 9 raiſed Awverroes to 
„ poſts, LAs his father and grandfa- 
ther had held.) His grandfather was one of the moſt 
celebrated Lawyers of his time. He was conſidered as 
a ſecond Malich, who was one of the four great Caſu- 
iſts of the Mahometan Religion: Unus ex quatuor 
primariis Furis Mahummedanorum Canonici Interpretibus 
3) Hottin (88) 3 and he was likewiſe an able Divine. He was 
(30) Theobe, ſent by the people of Corduba, when they ſhook off 
lib. 2. cap. 3. p. the yoke of their Prince, and reſolved to chooſe the 
272+ King of Morocco for their Lord, with a Commiſſion 
to that King, in order to negotiate that important at- 
fair. He obtained all the favours, which he required 
of him on the 1 — of theſe revolters, and returned 
home loaded with preſents and civilities, having been 
created chief Prieſt, and chief Judge of the Kingdom 
of Corduba. He died aſter he had enjoyed theſe dig- 
nities a long time, and left a ſon, who was a Lawyer, 
and was appointed to ſucceed in the ſame poſts by 
the votes of the inhabitants of Corduba. The King 
of Morocco confirmed this election; and by this means 
our Lawyer was advanced to a conſiderable ſtation. 
We find, that the authority of theſe poſts extended 
over all Andaloutia and the Kingdom of Valencia. 
He lived a long time with great ſatisfaction; and 
upon his death * oem i ay upon * 

ſon by the votes of the peo 9). e may 
NA 8 at the requeſt of ſeveral t 8 who 
Iligftrib. apud deſired his clemency in favour of Ibnu Saigh, a fa- 
Arabes, tranſlat- mous Phyſician, kept in priſon for the crime of he- 
gehn Le a rey, he ſet him at liberty. Ibnu Giulgiul faid dur- 
canus, and Ko 4 ing this proceeding, The father of Averroes does not know 
liſhed by Hotrin- that he has a fon, who will be a much greater here- 
ger, Bibl. Theol. tic than this man (90). And he was not deceived in it. 


6. Page 22. [LI Surprizing things are related of bis patience, li- 
— L * berality, and mildneſs of temper.] There was at Cor- 


duba ſeveral perſons among the Nobility and Men of 


Vol. II. 


which 


Letters, who hated and oppoſed him. One day when 
he read a Lecture in the auditory of Civil Law, the 
ſervant of one of his enemies came to whiſper ſome- 
thing in his ear. Upon which he changed counte- 
nance, and anſwered only Yes, Yes. The next day 
the ſame ſervant returned to the auditory, and aſked 
n, and confeſſed before all the ſcholars, that 

had faid a very rude thing to Averroes, when 
he whiſpered him in the ear. God bleſs you, replied 
Averroes to him, for having declared, that I am en- 
dowed with patience, He gave him afterwards a ſum 
of money, and ſaid to him, Do not do to others; as 


you have done to me. Tho he was rich both by his 


marriage and his poſts, he was always in debt, be- 
cauſe he was very charitable to Men of Letters who 
were in neceflity, whether they had a love for him or 
not. His friends cenſured him one day for his libera- 
lity to his enemies. You are unhappy, anſwered he, 


ſince you do not know, that to ſerve one's relations and 
friends is not an a# of liberality. We are led to that 


by the affeftions of nature. To be liberal is to cammu- 
nicate one's eflate to one's enemies; and fince my riches 
did not ariſe from myſelf; or my anceſtors having fol. 
lowed merchandize, or any art, or a military life, 
but the profeſſion of wirtue, is it not juft that 1 
ſhould diſpoſe of them in as of wirtue? I find, that 

J have not miſplaced them; they have ſerved to © 
make thoſe my friends who had been my enemies (91). (91) Hotting. 
Add to this what I have obſerved concerning his fo- 1h. 2. n. 
briety, vights cy, application to his ſtudies, Ac. (92). „ , 3 
He not — that the youngeſt of his — 5 _ 
ſhould be advanced to the honours, which were offer- in the text of 
ed him at the court of Morocco; and he was ſo far this Article, the 
from ſhewing any peculiar ſatisfaction, when he ob- — 2 . 
ſerved the deference, which was paid to this young n=, quotation 
man, and by which they intended to do a pleaſure 4). 
to this father, that he was abſolutely uneaſy at it (93). (93) 42-4 Hot- 
What a pity it was, that ſo many virtues and excel- ., , 
lent qualities ſhould not have been attended with or- 275. * 
thodoxy, but on the contrary be joined to the moſt 
enormous errors! The writings of his enemies re- 
— him only on account of hereſy, and his 

anegyriſts have only extolled him on account of his 
virtue and learning, &c. Hic à multis laudatus, & 
nonnullis wero aliis vituperio aſfectus eft. . . . Adverſari- 
us Ys ſeripſit Epiſfolam, qua wituperabatur Awverroes cum 
de hareſs inſumando, & alius ſcripſit aliam laudando * 

e 


6D : 


for rr . « 
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(94) Ibid. pag. 
279+ 


(95) Ibid. pag- 
276. 
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which was attended with very grievous conſequences to him [M]. But he was acquitted 
very honourably before he died. What he anſwered to a young Gentleman, ho deſired 
him to give him his daughter in marriage, is very curious [N]. There is ſomething 
extremely remarkable related concerning an imprecation, which he pronounced againſt 


his youngeſt ſon [O]. He wrom a great many amorous verſes, but when * grew old 


de nobilitate, juſtitiã, & dadrinã, que quidem Epi ſtol 
funt lngifſime (94). i. e. He was applauded by a 
10 t many perſons; but he was condemned by 
4 ſome few. An antagoniſt of his wrote a Letter, in 
«« Which Averrots was ſeverely reproached, and ac- 
„ cuſed of hereſy, and another perſon wrote another 
« Letter, in which he extolls Averroes on account of 
«« his nobility, juſtice, and learning. Theſe Letters 
« are very long ones.” | | 
[M] His enemies accuſed him of hereſy, 'which du 
attended with very grievous 41 — to im.] A 
great many of the Nobility and Doctors of 'Coxduba, 
'and-particularly Ibnu Zoar the Phyſician, envied him, 
and reſolved to proſecute him on account of irreligion. 
They ſuborned ſome young men to deſire him to read 
them a ' philoſophical Lecture, which he conſented to, 
and diſcovered to them in this Lecture his philoſophi- 
cal Creed: Inter legendum autem ſua m philofophalem 
fidem detexerunt (95). They procured an Act to be 
drawn up by a Notary, and declared him an heretic. 
This Act was ſigned by an hundred witneſſes, and 
ſent to Manſor King 4 Morocco. This Prince hav- 
ing ſeen it, fell into a paſſion againſt Averroes, and 
aloud, I is evident, that this man is not of our 
Religion. ©* Hunc noſtrz legis non eſſe patet.” He 
ordered all his eſtate to be confiſcated, and obliged 
him to within the quarter of the Jews. Aver- 
roes obeyed ; but going ſometimes to the moſque in 
order to perform his devotions, and the children driv- 
ing him away with Rones, he removed from Corduba 
to Fez, and lay concealed there. He was diſcovered 
within a few days after, and put into priſon, and 
Manſor was aſked what be done with him. 
That Prince aſſembled together a great many Doctors 
in Divinity and Law, and enquired of them what pu- 
niſhment ſuch a manW&eſerved. The greateſt part of 
them replied, that as an heretic he deſerved death ; 
but ſome of them repreſented, that a man of his cha- 
racter ought not to be put to death, ſince he was par- 
ticularly eminent as a Lawyer and a Divine ; ſo that 
the general report would be, not that an heretic was con- 
demned, but that a Lacuyer and a Divine had ſuffered 
that | ſentence. The conſequences of this will be, I. that 


no more Infidels will embrace our Faith, and ſo our Re- 


on will. be diſcouraged ; 2. that there will be a com- 
— that our African Doctors ſetk out and find rea- 
ons to take one another's lives away. The moſt ir o expe- 
dient will be tooblige him to make a retractatiom before the 
gate of the great Moſque, where he ſhall be aſked whether 
he repents. Me are of opinion, that your Majeſty ſhould 
pardom him in caſe he repents ; for there is no man upon the 
earth, who is exempt from all crimes. Manſor » p- 
proved of this advice, and gave orders to the Go- 
vernor of Fez to ſee the execution of that ſentence. 


In . conſequence of this one Friday at the hour of 
prayer our Philoſopher was conducted to the gate of 


the Moſque, and placed bare - headed upon the- higheſt 
ſep, and all thoſe, who entered into the Moſque, ſpit 
in his face. Prayers being done, the Doctors with 
the Notaries, and the Judge with his Aſſeſſors came 
thither, and aſked this unhappy man, whether he re- 
eres of his hereſy ? He anſwered 77s; upon which 

was ſent back. He ſtaid at Fez, where he read 
Lectures in Law. Manſor having given him leave 
ſome time after to return to Corduba, he went thither, 


and lived in a miſerable manner, being deprived of 


his eſtate and books. In the mean time the Judge, 
who had ſucceeded him, acquitted himſelf ſo ill in 
his office, and juſtice in general was ſo badly admi- 


niſtred in that country, that the people groaned under 


(92) Hottinger. 
ibl. Theolog. 


pag: 276, S ſeg. 


the | oppreſſion. Manſor being defirous to remedy 
this diſorder, aſſembled his Council, and propoſed to 
reſtore Averroes. The greateſt part of the Counſel- 
lors were of that opinion ; upon which account he 
ſent an order for him to come immediately to Mo- 
rocco, and diſcharge the duties of his former poſt. 
Averroes removed thither ſoon with his family, and 
ſpent the remainder of his life at Morocco (96). He 


if he 

was buried there without the Gate of the Curriers (97) (97) 1bi4. jay, 
His tomb and epitaph were to be ſeen there for * ah 279· 

time after (98). | | 
We muſt not omit to mention what he anſwered to 
thoſe, who aſked him in what fituation his mind was, 
while he was under perſecution. That condition; faid 
he, pleaſed me and diſpleaſed me, I was well ſatis- 


(98) Ibid. 


fied to be diſcharged from the troubleſome e nts, 


of my place as Judge; but I was untaſy to be eppreſ- 
ſed by falſe witneſſes. I did net wiſh, continued N. 
to be reflored to my poſt as a Magiſtrate, and have not ac- 


cepted it again till my innocence had been made appenr (99). (99) Ita, ag. 


M What be anſwered to a young. Gentleman, wwho 78. 
defired him to give him his daughter in marriage, is 
very curious.] Give me her, ſays the Gallant to 
* kim, and I will pay you her weight in gold.” © 
Domine judex, da mihi in uxorem filiam tuam, & 
quanti eam averis itidem aurum tibi reddam 
(100)., “ Do you know, anſwered Averroes,, whe: (100) Ibid. yay, 
ther my daughter be beautiful or ugly ; or whethet 275: 
vou ſhall be pleaſed with her or not ?” I have feen't 
copy of her, replied the other, that is her brother (101); 7 (101) Compora- 
am fearful, aniwer'd Averroes(102), that your violent pafe liorem cus an, 


ſion for her has hindered you from knowing her. ']'le young pr em ſcil. qui. 


Gentleman went away in conſuſion, and did not re- 
turn to ſollicit him again. This daughter of his was 
afterwards married by her father to a relation of the “ un twin, 
King of Morocco (103). When I remarked, that 1bis: pag. 276. 
Averroes's anſwer was curious, I had a regard to two (%“ lid. 
things; firſt the circumſtances of it; and then the 
obſcurity of the Tranſlator. I ſuſpect that he has ex- 
preſſed himſelf improperly. He did not underſtand 
the Latin tongue. It is probable, that the Arabic 
words have more acuteneſs in them than the tranſla- 
tion, and therefore perſons of curioſity will be pleaſed 
with an examination of this little fact. It is a re- 
markable incident enough to ſee a Gallant, who will 
give her weight in gold for a young Lady, whom 
he never ſaw. The price would be very high even 
in Spain, where people are not near ſo fat as in many 
countries. Averroes would have been in the 
right to have aſked the Gallant, Do you know whether 
my daughter be little or Jufly ? This explanation might 
have been of conſequence, ſince in the latter caſe the 
price would have been greater, and the value leſs. 
According to our cuſtoms, nothing would have been 
more remarkable, than that a Gallant ſhould not have 
ſeen the daughter of the chief Magiſtrate of the place 
where he lived ; but among the Mahometans this is 
common. 'They do not permit their daughters to ap- 
po at the windows and doors of their houſes, to go 
m one place to another, and to receive viſits every 
day. And yet I dare ſay, that there was ſomething 
remarkable in this caſe, that the Nobleman of Cor- * } 
duba (104) did not know but by conjecture, that A- (104 2 
verroes's daughter was handſome. Theſe are ſome of 4 & 
the circumſtances which I had in my view. ibid. page 275 
[O] There is ſomething extremely remarkable related 
concerning an imprecation «which he pronuunced againſt 
his youngeſt fon.) I ſhall not amuſe myſelf with tranſ- 
lating into our language, what I ſhall make uſe of 
as a Commentary upon this text. It would appear 
to very little advantage in our ton I ſhall only 
obſerve, that Averroes wiſhed the death of his fon 
rather than to ſee him undutiful, and that he uttered 
an imprecation againſt him, which the young man 
did not ſurvive above 'ten months. Here follows a 
long Latin quotation, I do not tranſcribe it from Hot- 
tinger ; for I find it more correct in another Author. 
De Averrois carminum efficacia hanc hiſtoriam hiftaricus 
Arabs refert. Quadam die c exiſtente cum amicis 
quibuſdam, colloquentibuſque ingreſſus eft filius ejus cum 
aliguibus ſociis juvenibus, quos cum animadvertifſet A. 
werroes, protulit duo Carmina hujus ſenſus : Rapuerunt 
pulchritudines tux capreolo pulchritudinem fuam, donec 
miratus eft omnis pulcher in te. Tibi eft pettus ejus, '& 
oculi ejus, & flupor ejus. Verum cras cornua fua patri 
tuo erunt. Poſt que dixit ; Sit maledicta peregrinatio ; 
| guauas 


(103) Tenes te 
com mn ce 


2d bool 
his Diverſes 
Lens. 


N 1! 


I 
. 


he caſt them into the fire (/) [P]. 


took theſe words; Averroes was broken by a wheel placed on his breaſt. The Reader will ade 17 
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I cannot tell from whence Du Verdier Vau-Privas / Taken from 
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find them in the chapter, which he intitles, Of ſeveral Men of IZ the Anti. tribui apud A a- 


\Itisthe 18th ems and Moderns who died in a miſerable manner (g). 


che 2d book of 


bes, tranſlated by 


I have been furprized to find fo jon Leo, pubs 


very ſlight an account of this famous Philoſopher in the Bibliotheque Orientale of Mr. Led by Hot- 


E dHHerbelor LEJ. One would have imagined, chat a perſon, who had ſo extenfive”a fer, co 


quantlo eram juvenis, aliquands patrem meum puniebam ; 
nunc autem Senex filium meum punire non poſſum. At 
Deum deprecor, ut priuſquam videam aliquid contra, - 
luntatem meam, eum mori faciat. Sicque priuſquam 
tranſirent menſes decem, filius ejus mortuus eft, & major 
folus remanſit, qui 1 opimonis, & ſee __ of 

(os) Thomas (105), i. e. The Arabian Hiſtorian relates 
Bartholinus, de © following ſtory concerning the efficacy of Averroes's 
Medicis Poetis, «« P . As he was one day in converſation with 
pag: 105, 106. 4 (ome of his friends, his fon came in with ſeveral 
* men his companions; and when Averroes 
« ſaw them, he ſpoke two verſes to this purpoſe: 
« Your beauties have robbed the wild goat of his 
«© beauty, ſo that every beauteous perſon admires 
« you. You have his heart, his eyes, and his ſtupi- 
„ dity; bur to morrow your father will have his 
« horns. After this he ſaid; Let travelling be ac- 
„ curſed ; when I was young, I puniſhed my father ; 
* but now I am old I cannot puniſh my ſon. But I 
y to God that he will cut him off, before I ſee 
m do any thing contrary to my will. And thus 
<« before ten months were paſt his ſon died, and none 
« but his elder ſurvived, who became a defender of 
«* his opinions and ſet.” Bartholine, who furniſhes 
me with this paſſage, erroneouſly aſcribes to the Poe- 
try of this Philoſopher the great effect which is here 
mentioned, and which ought only to be attributed to 
the im ion which Averroes pronounced in proſe. 
The Compilers have collected a great many inſtances 
of effects of that nature which have followed ſuch im- 
(ros) See Ca- precations (106). 
merarius's He- [P] When he grew old, he caſt his amorous werſes 
rical Meditati- into the fire.) What he ſaid upon that occaſion is full 
ens, tom- 1- 1% of good ſenſe. Man, ſays he, vill be judged by his 
tom. 4. lib. 2, Wordsz and if I have ſpoken ill, I will not Jet my 
cap, 15, 16, folly be known. If my werſes ſhould pleaſe any perſon, 
he would take me for a wiſe man, and I do not ſind 
that I am ſo. We ſee here a character. Aver- 
Toes having committed a fault, atones for it; he re- 
ſolves to decline equally the approbation, which he 
thought he did not merit, and the blame which he 
deſerved. He would have met with a great number 
of people, who would have read his love-verſes with 
igious approbation, and admired him, and bleſ- 
his memory. Ovid and Catullus are inſtances of 
this. He would not accept of theſe applanſes. Other 
perſons would have been diſpleaſed, that ſo great a 
man, who was a Lawyer and Philoſopher of ſuch me- 
rit, ſhould write verſes of Gallantry. He prevented 
their cenſures by taking an effetual method, that no 
2rſon ſhould read what he had written in that kind. 
is other Poems are all loſt, except a ſmall piece, 
in which he declares, that when he was young, he 
acted againſt his reaſon ; but that when he was in 
years he followed the dictates of it; upon which he 
utters this wiſh ; Would to God I had been born old, 
and that in my youth I had been in a ſlate perfection. 
This, I preſume, is the true ſenſe of theſe Latin words 
(1057) Ab of John Leo (107). De ſuis quidem carminibus tan- 
Hottinger. Bib- tum duo reperiuntur, ad verbum fignificantibus :* In- 
4 Theol. pag. © gbediens ny voluntati mea juvenis, ac quando 
* % tempus cum calvitie ſenectuteque agitavit me, tum pa- 
&« rui voluntati men. Utinam natus fuiſſem ſenex, & 
(108) In juven- in juventute abſolutus (108) !! hat wiſh can 
tute abſalutuss there * formed more worthy a Philoſopher ? 
a Tranſlator Jet us mention here Averroes's — with regard 
in perhaps Put to the Love-Verſes of anöther Poet. There was at 
and ſo it might Corduba a Philoſopher, Phyſician, and Aſtrologer, 
be tranſlated, Whoſe name was Abraham Ibnu Sahal, who thro? ill 
exempt from youth. lack. fell in love, and began to write verſes, without 
any regard to his character as a Doctor. Poſtea ob 
diſgratiam ſue fortune, amore capitur, & dignitate 


(109) Hotting. Dactorum poſtpofitd, cæpit edere carmina (109). The 
oy key Jews, his xe in Religion, adviſed him not to 


ubliſh theſe looſe Poems. He returned them a pro- 
anſwer in verſe. This obliged them to have re- 


courſe to the authority of the Magiſtrate ; and as A. 


; | Bibliotheca Thee» 


verroes was the chief Judge of the Country, they 

plied themſelves to rey ented to lim, 

that this Abraham had debauched the whole city by 

his Poems, and eſpecially the youth of both ſexes, and 

that nothing elſe was ſung at the marriage-feaſts. 

Averroes was incenſed againſt the Poet, and forbid 

him to continue writing under ſuch a ty as the 

caſe required, or as the” Judge ſhould think proper. 

He was informed, that his prohibition would not top 

the poetical humour of the Jew, and he reſolved to 

be affured of the truth of it. He ſent to him a per- 

ſon, whom he could confide in, who came back and 

ſaid to him; I have found nv body at his houſe but 

your  eldeft ſan, who writes verſes. He added, that 

there was neither man, woman, nor child at Cordu- 

ba, who had learned any of Abraham Ibnu Sahal's 

verſes. Upon this Averroes ceaſed his enquiry : Can 

one fingle hand, ſays he, flop a thouſand mouths? Ob- 

ſerving one day at a Bookſeller's ſhop, that the Koran 

was fold but for a ducate, whereas the Poems of this 

Jew were bought for ten piſtoles at the firſt word (110), (110 AE 0 
cried out: This city will be ſoon deſtroyed ; for e 11977 re 


I fee the 7 neglect of ſacred things, and their 2 pou 


1. * 2 for oſe, which are prohibited and crimi- onen, decem an- 
„% nal.” unc dixit Averroes omnibus adflantibus , 15 numeravit & 
Scitate hanc civitatem max ruituram, quoniam vidi * Dit, A4. 
, TH » orum accepit, 

populuny, quer ad fidem pertinent, wiluiſſe 3 atque probi- ,, pace er 2 
bia atque inhonefta grata extitifſe, majoriſque feciſſe. Ibid. pag, 290. 
Et ficut dixerat ſucceſſit. Non adbuc e guingua- 
ginta annis Chriflicole oppugnarunt Cordubam, & 
multas alias · civitates (111). © And as he ſaid, (117) Ibid, 
it happened; for within fifty years after the Chri- 
„ ſtians beſieged this and ſeveral other cities.” We 
may collect from this, thatg.there are ſome vices, 
which are common to all Countries, Religions, and 
Ages. Here' are Mahometans in Spain, who did in 
the twelfth Century what a great many Chriſtians at 
Paris have done in the ſeventeenth. If a perſon wants 
to buy Mr. Godeau's verſion of the Pſalms, he diſ- 

tes a long time about the price of it, and will not 
purchaſe it at laſt but at a very low one. But if the 

ueſtion is about the Parnaſſe Satyrigue, he will rea- 


ily give the moſt enormous price, which the ſeller ſhall 
aſk for it. We may obſerve likewiſe, that there are 


ſome good actions, which we find inſtances of in eve- 
ry Country, Age, and Religion. If Chriſtians in the 
latter Ages have thrown their profane, amorous, or 
laſcivious verſes into the fire (112), Averroes did the (112) Picus of 
ſame under the profeſſion of Mahometiſm. I fay un- Mirandola did ſo. 
der the profeſſion ; for it is doubted, whether in his fe n Co of 
heart he believed any thing of Religion (113). His the article %* 
prediction with regard to misfortunes of Corduba ADONIS. 
does not at all confute this; for it is very natural to Petrarch was de- 
think, that a dreadful coruption of manners, and ſuch — — 32 
a degeneracy of mind, as leads men to contemn what — far 3 
is eſteemed ſacred, and to love what is thought vici - Pte, tym. 3. 
ous, will occaſion great diſorders in a city. Page 24+ He re- 
[2] 1 have been ſurprized to find ſo very flight an Pented of baving 
account of this famous Philo in the Bibliotheque 9 2 
Orientale of Mr. d'Herbelot.] In the firſt place it is Itter of bis 80h. 
ſtrange, that we do not find in this Bibliothegne our book of Familiar 
Arabian Philoſopher under the name which all the Letters, p. 273. 
Weſtern nations gave him, I mean that of Avszroes. (173) See the 
I grant that this name is not the true one, but a [nr]. ] 
name very much corrupted by. being transferred from 
one idiom to another very frequently.; but is it not a 
juſt motive for placing it in its proper place in a 
Dictionary, to obſerve, that there is ſcarce any other 
name made uſe of by the Writers of the Weſtern 
nations? If our Author ſhould chooſe to give the 
Article of that —— under the 8 
written according to the proper Orthography, he 
ſhould at leaſt have given the reader natice of it un- 
1 the wy 2 : * therefore Mr. ul 
t, who not done ſo, forgotten a thing, 
which ought by no means to have been j 
We do not find in the body of his work either Aver- 


IOes, 


476 


A V E ü ; 


knowledge in the Arabian Book, would have furniſhed us with a vaticty of curious ecl- 
lections concerning the adventures and opinions of Averroes ; whereas we find inſtead of 


this ſuch. an aſtoniſhing brevity, as is ſo far from inſtructing us in what we know nothing 
of, that it rather confounds what we knew before. "IF bat bus wn - 


roes, or Aben-Roes, or Men- Rois. We are therefore 
obliged to have recourſe to the Index of the ſubjects 
treated of, which is not at all agreeable. But what 
(174) It is an do we meet with there? Averores (114) with a refer- 
error of the preſs. ence to p. 303, 719, 815. What do we find at page 
303 t Averroes was a Philoſopher, who thoug 
that the world was eternal. We find at page 815, 
that ro 1 ar 1 was of 2 — 
Averroes held principles very cont to thoſe. 
fulmaniſm, But in page 719 we find the Article of 
our Philoſopher under the word Ro/ebd. This Article 
does not contain twenty lines. Here follows the lat- 
ter half of it. Averroes was the firſt who tranſ- 
* lated Ariftotle from Greek into Arabic, before the 
„ Jews had made their verſion of him; and we have 
« not had for a long time any other text of Ariſtotle, 
© than that of the Arabic verſion of this great Phi- 
1% loſopher, Who has added to them very large Com- 
„ mentaries, which were made uſe of by St. Thomas 
«© and the other ſcholaſtic Writers, before the Greek 
„ Originals of Ariſtotle and his Commentators were 
(115) D'Herbe- * known to us (115).” I find here ſeveral things which 
lot, Bibl. Orient. I cannot credit; for I obſerve, that learned men affirm, 
11. ON that Averroes did not underſtand the Greek Language 
etetions(5) an (11G). I know likewiſe, that the Califs Almanzor, 
9). dalla, and Almamon, who lived ſome ages before Aver- 
5 See Fa- roes, procur'd a great many Greek books to be tranſlated 
ther Rapin, into Arabic (117). So that there is no probability that 
cy _ the firſt Arabic verſion of Ariſtotle's works was made by 
fete, pag. 403, Averroes, even though it be ſuppofed, that he was 
404. Ser lie- not ignorant of the Greek Tongue. Alfarabius, who 
wiſe d Herbelot, flouriſhed in the tenth Century, found in Meſopotamia 
ie. Orient. . the Phyfics of Ariſtotle (118). The tranſlation of 
(178) Rapin, che Analytics of that Author is generally aſcribed to 
Cempar. de Pla- him, as Mr. d'Herbelot himſelf informs us (119). 
rn & d Ariſtote, Rigord tells us, that a council held at Paris in 1209 
Pag. 404+ condemned to the flames ſome books of Ariſtotle, 
we ©. 3 which were . in the Colleges, and had been 
Pag- 337. brought from Conſtantinople not long before, and had 
been tranſlated from Greek into Latin. Delati de 
| novo a Conſtantinopoli,, & a Grew in Latinum tranſ- 
(120) Rigordus {ati (120). This does not agree with Mr. d' Herbelot; 
in Vita Fbilippi for it appears from hence, that about the time when 
Laa,  Averroes died, a tranſlation of Ariſtotle from the 
waris Aviftecelis Greek was made uſe of at Paris. .It is certain, that 
firtung, cap. 1. before the middle of the twelfth Century the Philoſo- 
pig · 6. hy of Ariſtotle was taught in the Univerſity of 
Paris, See the complaints of St. Bernard related by 
(121) Launoius, Mr. de Launoi (121). The fame paſſage of Rigord 
ibid. cap. 3. pag» ſhews, that the Greek books of Ariſtotle were in 
*#» & ſep. France in the time of Averroes. In ſhort, I ſhould 
have been glad, that ſome of the Tranſlators of the 


Ariftoile and the Arabic Commentary of A 


If} yroe 
g 
who lived between Averroes and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
had been named. All the Latin Tranſlators of this 
Arabic Philoſopher, who are come to my knowledge, 
are later than this Angelical Doctor. I don't fay this, 
as if I would reje& what we read in ſome Authors, 
that the Emperor Frederic IT, who flouriſhed before 
St. Thomas, and after Averroes, procured a Latin 
Tranſlation of the books of this Philoſopher. We 
may infer this from the words of Cuſpinian (122): (122) Cufgin. 5. 
Libros multas ex Grace & er Arabico Latinos fieri cu. 74 ico Il. ni. 
ravit, inter quos & Ariflotelis wolumina fuerunt, & fas. 419. 
a medicorum-; i. e. He ordered a great number 
«© of books to be tranſlated into Latin ont of Greek 
and Arabic, among which were the volumes of 
*« Ariſtotle, and — others of the Phyſicians ; and 
from this pa Wolphgang Hungerus in his 
notes upon Caſpinian (123): Curavit quogue tas fieri (123) Hnngeri 
tranſ/ationes qperum Ariſtatelis & Seriptorum Medicine, Ann. in Cup - 
ex lingus Graed & Arabicd, que in hune uſqie diem Fag. 1,9. 
in Scholis let funt, atque etiammum leguntur 3 & 
Bononiam eaſdem mifit, ut Academia offerentur, quod 
ex Epiſtolis apparet : i. e. He thoſe Tranſ- 
«« lations to be made of the works of Ariſtotle and 
the Writers in Phyſic out of the Greek and Arabic 
Languages, which are read to this very day in the 
* ſchools; and he ſent them to Bononia as a preſent 
* to the Univerſity, as appears from his Letters.” 
See likewiſe the Chronicle of Cario (124), in which (124) Pag. 480 
we are expreſly told, that this Emperor ordered the 
Almageſt of Ptolemy, and ſeveral of the works of 
Ariſtotle, Galen and Avicenna, &c. to be tranſlated 
(125). We find the fame names in the Theatre of (125) Prucor. ir 
Matthias (126) under the quotation of the 7th book C5r-nice Curio, 
of the Annals of Aventine and in the Chronicle of 1. 3 2 
Cario. I cannot tell why Averroes is not named; 9 
and yet I 1 that he was one of thoſe, who were 
tranſlated by the direction of that Em I ſhould 
be glad to know, as I obſerved above, what were the 
names of thoſe whom he employed to tranſlate theſe 
Writers. Let us take notice of one thing, which we 
find in the Bibliotbegue of Mr. d'Herbelot, and which 
is, that the Mahometans conſidered the doctrine of 
thoſe, who though they admit of a firſt Mover, yet 
maintain likewiſe the eternity of the world, as mere 
Atheiſm (127). This opinion is aſcribed to the moſt (727) D' Herbe 
famous Philoſophers among the Arabians, to our A- lot, 81%. Orr! 
7 to vm gs Alfarabius (128). © 'The (128) l Fay I 
iſtians generally the ſame judgment upon this . 0 
do8rine 3-and b is certain that it cannce te main. . . 
ones without treating the holy Scriptures as a 


We ſhall give an extract from Dr. Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſic (a), containing ſome (-) Paz 113, 


obſervations upon this article of Mr, Bayle [R]. 


LR] We foall give an extract from Dr. Freind'; Hi- 

| Rory of Phyſic, containing ſome obſervations upon this 
article of Mr. Bayle.) * Mr. Bayle has collected a 
great many paſſages out of Authors, relating to A- 
verrhoes; and as he ſeems never to have been ac- 
* quainted with the original, he follows theſe Au- 
*« thors implicitly, who often miſlead him. As where 
he tells us from Champerius, that he was a bitter 
enemy of Avicenna, and that for this reaſon he 
avoids ever naming him: which he does in this 
very book often, and in his metaphyfical Diſputati- 
ons, not to mention the Comment' he has writ ex- 
y upon that Author's Cantica. And as to his 
being his enemy, as is here ſuggeſted, if we look 
into this very Comment, we may eaſily be con- 
vinced of the contrary : for he thinks this treatiſe 
of Avicenna, one of the beſt introductions to Phy- 
«« ſick, which ever appeared; and therefore becauſe it 
vas conciſe, and ſometimes wanted an explanation, 
© he undertook that taſk himſelf, And to ſhew his 
<* candor, even when Avicenna ſeems to lay down 
„ ſome 2 poſitions, he explains in what ſenſe 
20 be underſtood, ſo as to be conſiſtent 
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« with truth; as particularly in the doctrine about 
« bleeding (a) old men, {which he diſtinguiſhes perſect- (a) Pag. 280. 
ly right) and the making uſe of ſubterraneous (5) (5) Pag. 277. 
« caverns. The laſt rule particularly, he ſays, would 
not ſo well ſuit his climate, which was the %, 
i. e48pain ; but might be very proper for the fourth, 
« which was hotter, and where Avicenna lived. What 
« Mr. Bayle recites from Mr. Paſquier, about Aver- 
«« rhoes bleeding his ſon at three years old, is equall 
« a miſtake; For Averrhoes himſelf tells us, that it 
was Avenzoar, who (c) uſed this practice in the cafe (c) Page 54- 
of his own ſon. So where he quotes Mr. Petit for 
« ſaying, that Averrhoes never gave any medicine to 
the i. and that he owns' as much himſelf, is di- 
«« rely contrary to What this book will inform us: 
« tho' I agree, that it is probable, he was no very 


1 great practitioner, 

* Mr. Bayle wonders, why Mr. Herbelot is ſo ſhort 
4% jn his account of this famous Writer: and I ſhould 
„% wonder why Mr. Bayle is fo prolix upon the ſame 
head, did I not conſider, that he picks up a few 
«© bad ſtories which have been handed about concern- 


ing his * particularly the celebrated ſaying 


* - 
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(«) Phyſic 
pat. 3. 
(6) 4- 


bu Breul, 
22. de 
Paris, pag - 566. 
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Lamentatto. Dan. 
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(a) Phyfic. Diſ- 
pate 3. 
(6) 4- 


(1) La Croix du 
Maine, Bibl. 
Frans. page 68. 


| ſent him to Madaura to be inſtructed. in polite Literature. He took him hence at fi 


- AUGE (DANIEL D') in Latin 
Dioceſe: of Sens in Champagne (a). 


for in the Greek tongue in the Univ 
(Y, and he took 
(c). He had been Preceptor to the 


Aupentius, was of Villeneuve . 
He lived in the ſixteenth Century, and was /a) ta Croix 
eſteemed on account of his Learning and Writings [A]. 
erſity of Paris was deſigned for him in the 
poſſeſſion of it in 1378. It was vacant by the deach of Lewis le Rot. 
of that Francis Okvier, who was Chancellor of 
l Poem Erance. Thi is what I have been informed of b 
which he dedicated to Anthony Olivier Biſhop ef 


7 
4 by 


4160 


V Archer que in tl 
eu Maine, Bib- 


iolb. Frang. pag - 
year 1574 68. * 


The office of the King's Pro 


the preliminary Epiſtle of a book, 
ombes, and uncle to his pupil (4 


) 
It is dated from Paris the firſt of March 13563. I do not know the time of His death; 


but only, that Francis Parent, his ſucceſſor in 


tered upon it in the year 1595 en 


«« he is charged with, Sit anima mea cum Philofophis : 
« a ſaying, which perhaps there was no more ground 
* to upon Averrhoes, than any of thoſe particu- 
« lars 1 have mentioned. This Writer has, with no 
«« little pains, amaſſed all he could meet with 
«« upon this article in modern Authors; and in a 
„ more emphatical manner enlarges upon what he 
% found quoted from the Diſputations which this Ara- 
«« bian wrote againſt Algazel, a man famous in the 
«« preceding Century for: being the founder of a Sect 
4% called the Motaxelat, and who died A. H. og: a 
6e piece finely writ, as he tells us from Repin ; but, 
4% in his own opinion, 1 pernicious. In this are 
6 contained a great many concerning the 
4% Soul, conſonant to the doctrine of Ariſtotle; among 
« the reſt the Unity of the Intellect is explained; from 
« which Mr. Bayle would infer, that he was a very 
4 impious perſon, and one who muſt of courſe main- 
« tain the Mortality of the Soul, and conſequently de- 


4% ſhould be fo fond ne theſe 
e gpinions, I will not ſo much as to 
10 $ ; only give me leave to obſerve, that if he 
&« would have conſulted the Author himſelf, inſtead of 
e the Collectors he here quotes, he would have found 
« a very different account of his notions :; for in one 
*« (a) Diſſertation Averrhoes aſſerts, that the ſoul is not 
« material ; and in another (6), that it is immortal. 
4% 80 uſual is it with theſe compilers of ſecret Hiſtory 
« to run into infinite miſtakes, merely becauſe they 
« take every thing at ſecond hand, and upon truſt; 
« whereas would they have been at the pains to 
« to the Fountain head, and caſt an eye only upon 
«« original, their Memoirs would have been much more 
exact. _ | * N 


cc 


Mat efteemed on account of his writings.) They 
12 follow w: 4 conſolatory Oration upon the Death of 
Ale Francis Olivier, Chancellor of France, printed 
at Paris in 1560 ; Two Dialogues concerning poetical In- 
vention, the true Knowledge of the Art of Qratory, and 
of the Fiftion of Fable, printed at Paris in 1560 ; 4 

iſcourſe upon the Decree made by the Parliament of 
Dole in Burgundy with relation to a man accuſed and 
convicted 12 4 Were-Wolf printed (1) 3 The Infti- 


ny any future rewards or puniſhments. Why he 


the Profeflorſhip'of the Greek en- (e) Du Brev! 
— — | 11 - 8 ' 2 15 2 de Peri, 


tutlon of a Chriſtian Prise tranſlated from 'ihe Grell 
of Synefrus, Biſhop of Syrene, with an'Oration contern- 
ing the true Nobility, tranſlated from the Greek of Phils 
Fudeus, printed at Paris in 1555 ; Four Homilies, of 
St. Macarius the Egyptian, 2 at Paris, and aſter- 
wards at Lyons in 1559 ; A Letter io the mble and 
virtuous Youth Anthony Thelin, fon of the noble Thelin (2), (2) He was a 
Author of the Book entitled Divine Tracts, in which. is Sent eman af 
repreſented the true patrimony and inheritance, which PIs 
fathers ought to leave to their children. This Letter is 
printed in the beginning of the abovementioned Di- 
vine Traets at Paris 1565. He reviſed and corrected 
them, publiſhed at Paris in 1556. A French Tranfla- 
tim of the mo beautiful ſentences and forms of al. 
ing in the familiar Epittles. Citero (3). This is what (3) Du Verbier, 
I find in la Croix du Maine & du Verdier. I have not % Frans: page 
ſeen the Notes upon the Poem of Sannazarius, which 48. 
I ſpoke- of in the body of this article. A*. 

Of all the performances-of Daniel Auge, I think 
his Diſcourſe upon the Decree agi inſt the Were Wolf, 
is the moſt curious. Bodin tells us, that this Decree 
was made by the Parliament of D6le the eighteenth of 
January. 1583 againſt Giles Garnier of Lyons, and 
was at Orleans, Paris, and Sens. He menti- 
ons the principal circumſtances ; namely, that the 
“ {aid Garnier on St. Michael's day in the ſhape of a 
** wolf, ſeized upon a girl of ten or twelve years of 
age near the wood of Serre in a vineyard of Cha- 
tenoy, about a quarter of a league from Döle, where 
* he killed and tore her, both with his hands, which 
<* were like paws, and with his teeth, and eat the 
% fleſh of her thighs and arms, and carried ſome of 
it to his wife. That under the ſame form amonth- 
*© aſter this he took another girl, and killed her, and 
«« would have eaten her, if he had not been prevent- 
** ed by three perſons, as he acknowledged himſelf. 
„ That fifteen days after this he ſtrangled a young 
child of ten years of age in a vineyard of Gredi- 
“ ſans, and eat the fleſhof the thighs, „and belly. 
* And that in the ſhape of a wolf he killed another 
little boy twelve or thirteen years old, in the wood (4) Bodin, Do- 
«© of the village of Perouſe, with an intention to have — | 
** eaten him, if he had not been prevented, according 6b. C. g, 208 
to his own voluntary confeſſion. He was condemned b 


209. Lyons edit. 
to be burnt alive, and the Decree was executed (4).” 1 598, in $vo. 


AUGUSTIN (ST.) one of the moſt illuſtrious Fathers of the Church, was Born at 
Tagaſte in Africa the 13th of November 334. His father, whoſe name was Patricius, 
was only a mean Citizen of Tagaſte. His mother's name was Monica, and was a 
woman of great virtue, Their fon had no manner of inclination to ſtudy [A]. How- 
ever he was obliged to it; for his father was reſolved to raiſe him by that means, and 


He had no manner of inclination to ; | 
Ins! fr emer which St. Auguſtin Bot ar hind 


If in his youth, we may ſee, that he was what we 


a Rate. He avoided the ſchool as the plague ; 


mendactiis & pe dagogu * & magiſtros, & parentes a- 
more ludendi, fludio ſpectandi bow + & imitandi lu- 


Vor. II. 


confutes both of them very ſolidly 


ixteen 
years 


ee, | 1 (1) Auguſtin. 
dicra inquietudine (1). By this paſſage we may con- Confe: lib. 2. 
ſute whit Lev Allatius has related, a at the age = 4 
of twelve years, St. Auguſtin had ſtudied, and un- .. 3 
« derſtood by himſelf, without the aſſiſtance of any ene n 092 
% maſter, all the Books of Ariſtotle, Which relate Author from bis 
<« to Logic, and that at the ſame age he had written childhood. 
66 excellent Books in order to diſcover and con- (2) Leo Allat. in 
„ fute the errors of a great| many Authors (2).” The 4pibus Urbanis, 
Writer, who has aſſumed the name of Chriſtianus pag. 146. apud 
Liberius, has aſſerted the ſame „ (3) Mr. Baillet 2 Enfans 

St. Auguſtin's cecenres, Page. 59 


and diſcovers the ſource of their miſtake : 22 


Conſeſſions; Liberius de ſcrib. 


þ 
We may "ſuppoſe, ſays he (4), that thoſe who led them & legend. Libris, 
into this ac might have read twelve inſtead of twenty, 


pag» 178. quoted 
in by Baillet, ibid. 
: pag+ 60, 61. 

(4) Baillet, ibid. 


* * 1 ! : 1 £ 
9 " I . . 
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J+Pag- 158. 


® Confeff. lib. 4. 
rap. 16. 


(6) It was 
thought contrary 
to the laws of 


ſon to bathe in 
the ſame place, 
See Cicero de 


Maxim. lib. 2. c. 
1. n. 1. end Plu- 
tarch in the Life 
of Cato the Elder, 


Page 348. 

(7) Confeſſ. lib. 2. 
Cap» J» 

(3) Ibis. 


(9) Ibid. lid. 6. 
cap · 15. 

(10) Mid. cap. 
13 


4G 


years of age in order to ſend him to Carthage to ſtudy Rhetoric. St. Auguſtin went 


eu renne He made a great progreſs in the Sciences, 


Biblia b. des Au- 
tours Ecclef. tom · 


uchery among the women 


but he plunged himſelf into great He was defirous 
of 9 the 


J. 
holy Scriptures, but the ſimiplicity of the ſtyle phaſed him ; and he 


was ſtill too great an admirer of the Pagan Eloquence to have any reliſh for the Bible. 
He had in a ſtrong deſire to know the truth; and imagining that he had found 
it in the of the Manicheans, he entered himſelf 

teſt part of their opinions with a good deal of warmth. Having continued at Car- 
hage for ſome time, he returned to Tagaſte, where he taught Rhetoric with ſo much 


applauſe, that his mother was congratulated upon having a fon of ſuch admirable merit. 


is did not hinder that pious woman from being extremely afflicted on account of her 


ſon's hereſy, and the debauched manner of life into which he plunged himſelf, He re- 


turned to Carthage in the year 380, and taught Rhetoric there with prodigious applauſe. 
It was there that he fixed his incontinency, which had before been rambling in it 
of different objects. He took a concubine, whom he contented himſelf with, and had a 


ſon by her, to whom he gave the name of Adeodatus, God's Gift, and who had a very 
good genius [CJ. He became a little wavering in his Sect, becauſe. he found no perſon 


in the þ here br. Auguſtin ſpeaks of ir. hit fered bImBIF to be perſunded to marry. Alypius 

e that he was almeft twenty years of led a haſte life ; he Rad taſted by the by and as it 
„ when | there fell into his hands a treatiſe of Arifto- were in Meath the pleaſures of love when he was 

the, titled the ten Categories, which be bad beard very young; but he reformed - Himſelf immediately. 

ſpoken of at Carthage with a great deal of applauſe *. He ir 

OB: red if by Any and underſtood it Perfe ly 

well ; fo that when he afterward; conver fel v 

thoſe, who ſaid that they bad learned it with 

2 nuho had 

it to them -not only in words, Bur 

awhich they traced out in the ſand, | 

him any thing more than what he 


„ That it 
le for him to contain himſelf, Baugeld to him 
potion nan = 14 who were married, 
and had faithful to God and to their friends. 


He added, that there was a great difference between 
thoſe tranſient pleaſures, Which Alypius had tafted and 


metic. 
err 
the women.) He began early ; for at the 
ſxteen years he — the inſtincts of this 
violent paſſion. ' tram, ſays he (5), & guar - 
ze exulabam à deliciis domus tux, am ib fexts Abel 


ma eetadis carnis me, cum accoyit in me geh, & ene, quite u puri ponteret, ira havere 0 Miu 


totas manus ei deli wveſanie libidinis, licumtiqſe per de- veluytatis, ut me affirmayrem quorieſeangque 8 
decus bumamum, illicite autem per \leges i Þ He quereremus, calibem vitam nullo modo poſſe dægere, at- 


„ Decnuſe gue ita me defenderem, cum illum mirantem wider. 
his father not having ſufficient to maintain him uf dicerom, wiltum int Pnter illuu 


a fam tim & Yurtim \expertus er, quod pate a 
0 ſend him thither. Hi 
money neceſſary to — 


good er 83 whque ideo nulls moleftia facile conte mne- 
in the delefationes confurtudinis mea, ad guas fi ac- 
bath with his ſon, and diſcovered an unuſual forward. ceſſiſer bent nomen Matrimonii, non um mirari 


neſs of nature in him (6). He could not refrain from tyavirr eur ce Ham item neuirem Sprrneve. Cor- 
acquainting his wife with it 3 he felt a kind of fatis- _— ie defiievire cjuglum he; en Ni- 
faction from the e tion of being a grandfather, ne volupris, rr D Wane {os 
by perceiving that his ſon was ſo early tit for mar- ruipere Quillndar err illud fine tub wie Thea, "hut# 


z 
centem & inquiets indutum adoleſcentid, quaſi ex 
hoc in e, gaudent matri indicavit 6 St. 


However neither of them married, but they lived very 


- Auguſtin's mother was mote \uneafy than with | 10 1 . .\.. and bad a for by ber 


this account; ſhe was apprehenſive that he wodld'#m- # whom * part the name of Adtodatus, fc , 
mediately run into irregular pleaſures ; and therefore and why oy — The reader will un 
exhorted him in a very ſerious manner to abſtam from doubtedly be p to find here ſome account of this 
the ſex, but eſpecially to avoid committing adultery. natural of St. Auguſtin. I ſhall relate what 1 
Secreto memini ut monuerit cum folicitudine ingunti ne für- find in Mr. Bailtet, * Adeodatus was but fifteen years 
nicarer ; maximeque ne adulterarem cujuſquam uxorem. *©* of age, when his father was baptized ; but he was 
Qui mihi monitus muliebrer widebantur, quibus obtem- then fo ripe in knowledge, and had made ſo great 
perare erubeſcerem (8), i. e. She dvi n me «« advances in learning, that he fled many per- 
50 Nen not to commit ſons in years, and even ſeveral of thoſe, who were 
«« fornication, but eſpecially not to be guilty of adul- *© eſteemed in the world for their gravity und learn 
« tery with any man's wife. Theſe ſeemed to me ing. Auguſtin compoſed about the ſante time a 
mere womaniſh exhortations, which I was aſhamed Book in che form of a dialogue, intitied, Oy the 
* to obey.” But he paid no re to this good ad-. Maſter. Adeodatus and himſelf are the tẽCo inter 
vice; he contracted ſo ſtrong an habit of incontinence, he takes'God to witneſs, that all that 
that even when he had renounced Manicheiſm, und his ſon ſpealeing in that work; is 

repared himſelf for Baptiſm, he took a new concn- tho the was then but fixteen 

ine in the room of Adeodatus's mother, till the young in adds, that he had een ſeve- 
Lady, whom he Was to marry, was up to the ings fill more wonderful of that child, than 
proper age for it (9g). He was obliged to wait almoſt thoſe, which we have mentioned. In ort, us grent 
two years (10). It js.remarkable, that in the diſpam . 4 genius w be was 
between St. Auguſtin and Alypins upon marr 
and celibacy, Alypius ſhould be ſo far from da a. 0 tus received the Grace of Baptiſm with his 
ing St. Auguſtin to continue in celibacy, that he ſuf- father, and died not long after (13). “ 

4 


_- 


among them, and maintained the 


fic placebat, non mihi vita, fid pana videretur (12). (12) Ia. 


himſelf, he dedlkres, chat (13) Ballet, 4 


« ; : nfans celebres, 
the quinine of -his bene rares aſtoniſhed tem. A 646% f 


guſt. Confeſ]: lb. 
9+ cap» 0. 


fathe 
(3) His fathe 


died about 
year 372» 


2 


uud | 479 
| who could fully anſwer the gifficukies which he had! to propoſe f DJ], However he did 
not ch his profeffion, but waited for better explications of his opinions. e 
mother Monica went to him to Carthage, in 'order to endeavour to reſcue him fre 
hereſy and his vicious courſe of fe ; and did not deſpair of ſucceſs, though ſhe found that 
her retmonſtrances were to no purpoſe, He wanted a new theatre to diſplay his genius, 
and reſolved to go to Rome; and that he might not be diverted from this deſign, he em- 
barked without acquainting his mother, or Romanian his relation, who hat” maintained 
/3) His fiber him at ſchool (þ). . He taught Rhetoric at Rome with the fame ſucceſs as he had done 
ted about the at Carthage; Jo that Symmachus, "Prefect of Bp yy being) informed that they wanted 
os an able Profeſſor of Rhetoric at Milan, appointed him for that Fin the year 
383. St. Auguſtin was highly*tfteemed ar Milan; he went to viſit St. Ambroſe,” and 
was very kindly. received by him. He frequented his . Sermons, though not neat ſo 


- 


much from a principle of piety, as from that of a critical curioſity. He wanted to know  _— 
whether the eloquence of that Prelate deſerved the reputation which he had gained. But C 
God made uſe of this means to convert him; for St. Ambroſe's Sermons made ſuch an 

impreſſion pon him, that St. Auguſtin became a Catholic in the year 384. His mo- 

ther, who was come to ſee him at Milan, adviſed him to marry, in order that he — 

abandon that irregular manner of life which he led. He agreed to OED and ſent 

his concubine back to Africa; but as the young Lady, who was deſigned for his wife, 

would not be fit for marriage till two years after, he could not refiſt his natural incli- 


Hiftory of Jo * . . 44F 4. 2 - 
r Sucur, tom. 3. and did very important ſervices: to the church by his pen and his exemplary piety, til 
2 his death, bu Tar, ha ad), A particular account of his 


* (d) Du Pin, 
in 12% life in his epiſcopal character, and of his writings,” would be 


d have-raiſed their banner againſt him in à DAM the Jew- 
very confident manner, and have made nothing of his authority. We have ſhemed in f dal judgment 
another place (e), that all their policy could not oblige them to preſerve appearances, or which have Jeon 
reſtrain them from falling upon him in a very ſevere, though oblique way. It is certain, zugt, See tikce- 
that the neceſſity which the Church of Rome is under to AE Auguſtin's ſyſtem, with "Bree ob bs 
has thrown it into a perplexity, which is very ridiculous [E J. The Arminians, de be 5. 
| | | | F ve in 1701, pag. 
2 


D He found wo awhs could anfuer to 1 | 
ht diffieultics, — cr — Auguſtio obſerve wi 
had a penetrating genius; he was a Rhetarician by indi ze has boaſted of 
| is; oye «pan 
St. Auguſtin en- 


f 
: 


E 
4 
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deed is it at all range, that be ſhould embarraks a great 


eke 


FER 
E*Þ x 
Ee ER 


bK 


= 


difdutatianibus proveniebat, difſerenti. cum 
imperitis 3 quo fuccefſu  creherrimo gliſcebat 


F 


of 


{14) Auguſt. 
ro es ty 


FA 
Tl 


i 


** lenge into that great fault of obſtinaey “ 

E] The necefhity, aulich the Church f is under 
te regard St. dugufttn's Syfkem, bas thrown it into 4 
perplexity, wwbich is wery 1ridiculius.]. AE is ſo plain to 
every one, who examines things without prejudice, 
and with the neceſſary qualifications, that the doRrine 


o 


* 


St EY Kira 


uU 
N ſerue, . 1 plainly wich this holy Father of the 


the terms of reſpect which he makes 


2 ufficiently, T4 Be wy 0 deſpiſes the Commentaries of St. Au- 

the, Seriprures [O, lr. Claude, who has condemned this Father, for ap- 

ie 190 21 b G Nen ee 1 Dont a + Ao wy ON. OJ TTCW- rng 

4 4; rot} ed hon 1 

Fr never entered, 121 2 ak preferably, whe Greek Fathers, This 

De or,t t has co dem 7 convenient; 3 but it i not in 

tin, FF the phyſical p rijnation ; #6 that w! YN 72 55 to make aſe of it ; for as the rine of 

[bbaſt / 8 che faith of St! , St. ugzüſtin concefning Grace has received the appro- 

(15) Mr. Baſ- _ 2 ede iv = doQtine\{1's), it is - bation of che Church, it neteffarily follows, that every 
— ſhews clear- Ry: avoid the ruin of oQrine Sarge this muſt, be rej Qed z and th 
ly, that 7 7 28 1 70 ion of GE real truth . l S. Chee 7g ſoſtom can ſay, Which is favoutab 
— cet 8 eee are { 1 niſm; is on! Jp opinion, and exploded, 

Trent and elſe- Wis very ſigh prod for, i 8 5 lenſt implieitly ly, by; authentic a robation, Which 


where has deter- to oblige: them to 


an Bart og = their doctrine, or 
mined againſt St. 


ca of itz for 1 would murmur 

An er ND wh Fund det e the 
Councils See x-giit h do not Mt 0 "ewe 4 
his Hiftoire de J deceive — , Re * 
— tony ow oindd be ; an if par ow 

8 rogticty kd me yr (ts &Iveen 
1 3 or Fr rt | breed and W, ** * ere 15 75 
Wur run of this kin pple f 


the people might 55 to be led in the al track ; " Oh 


_— a require more, they would not be capable — 


= into the enquiry zl for their employments; have "ci 

dad in ter cr them off. from gaining the. neceſſary qualifications. 
them, if they [F]. e deal „00 dib this ky 
had any confider- Rather gf the Church. "Tt Was in theit power to have 
able capacity. Amüſed an the world, as the Jeſuits have 
done; 3 it — 27 
Auguſtin v Al and to acknow- 
him to OF great a Nd, Ran , (whic 18 
the uſual term among hens) ace xs Calvin hin{ſelf. '' The 

Jeſuits would have 
they durſt yenture to condemn a 3 e 
been approved by Popes and C 

[G] A — 44 French C IO >. 725 Ka 
p- 


Jpiſes = — 7 St. 
turts.] - n 82 See ark 


(16) Book 3. of "the Gl — acht“ Where che chief commen- 
p apy eos ley or „ , . 41 
| Dr 4 r 
17) -Ibid. 17), . . N Interpreting” | 
955 398. e „ 15 ft, he 'con 2 
| des, qualifi 
therefore it is nat ſtrange that awe % nd ſometimes >; 
want of exatineſs in bis Commentaries upon the crip- 
ure. He ſoon perceived that his attempt To An- 
W In THE Manicntes tas above bis abilitier. In 
a N | . rs rxportudis tyricinium meum fub tanta farcine 
* Lib. 1. Re- anole; ſuccubuit . I confeſs, that Mr. Simon does not 


traftat. cap. 18. quote Peter Caftellanus without blaming him. But as 
he wrote in France, was it not neceſlary to make uſe of 
(13) Hyg. Cri- this precatition ? 7 cum, ſays he (18), approve of the 
2 du Vieus amt of Peter Caftellanu Grand Almoner of France, 
Nan. p. 399 who" acciiſes dr. Auguſtin with too much freedom, and 
s him WITH pete NOTHING BUT DREAM- 
1%, "then he a d ts explain” the holy" Scripture. 
Thoſe, Who have written him, knew very well 
how tp reproach him with' the 1 berween 
the regard, which he would ſeem e ſhew "for the wwri- 
tings of St. Auſtin, and the judgment, which be bas 
of him ; and they have — of this 
(15) See the book to give a ee e. that F 
212 77 e Salate, wude 
mens querques ? * than” a i 
The . thing "that — into his head, nobether to ihe 
I Hiftoire Critique or not, Vit does but agree n &' covtate bag 
du Views Tefta- tonifm, which <was then med of the Chriſtian Religion ; 
ment, pag. 357 ade can cher Bim \ only u an Author, who" lofes Hen, 
— ſea. 75 6 uy moment in the clouds, and  indulges him — 
— 4 = impertinent allegiries, aubich be gives uf as if they woere 
348, & ſeg) Orticles';"Ii ſhort ad min; who had none of thoſe" qua- 
ations,” tyhich are ntteſſary'to an interprotes of- the 
8 They give ſeveral ſtrong-inftances of 
Mr. Simon in Ri 4 has nx eng ged = 
{elf in deſeuding St. A n. We ſee plain. char 
(20) See Reponſe he had not much — that; he gives ſome- 
aux Sentimens de ching tothe Decorum, Which was neceſſary, but much 
=> * _ to che defire of criticizing upon his antaguniſt 
2 '& ſos lo, We may obſerve in divers — md his — 
and the Re . that he is of '© inion, that 
a la Defenſe 4 not ſcrupled to the Greek Fad 


Sentiment, 
— "3 Sth 2 of Grace, no e Gra Puts" 


rtunity 


19 
wm any other notion . 


* 


% ces, he 
2 722 


has been given to St. Auguſtin. This is what L called 
a lexity, which has: expoſed the 4 — 
f ome to ſome kind of ridicule, I ſhall quote 
work bf Caſtellanus, which are ve remarkable, 
and His Life is not a very common book in this coun- 
try. Ur divum Auguſftinum contra hereticos de hominis 
, Chriſtian | juftificatione diſputando, proxime ad divi Pauli 
> frog aceefſifſe fatebatur, ita liyguarum ignoratione 

muiafſe frequenter atque etiam deliraſſe ſacra explican- 
d d afſeverabat 3 cumque bonarum artium magis non 7 
norans "quam 'peritus dici pefſet, non ſatis idoneum 7 
Judicabat, cui — artibus aiſſerenti legends, tempus tran/- 
mitteretur, qui minim? otio abundaret. , Fan 
ili E e enftactuaſam finnſttatem. N., & 
ſer mom omni elegantia vatui impuritatem addebat, ut 
ab homine liberaliter in - literis euutato citra faſtidium 
425 vix peſſet (21). i. e. — he con that St. 210 P-tvs Cal- 

Auguſtin in his Diſpute a nſt Heretics concerning landius in Vir 

« the Juſtification of a et N 5 near ©fcllani, yay, 
* to gt? Paul's docttrine; ſo he Ames is Fa. 7 45. 


he us much without dbubt, if ther thro? his —— ls Tangaiges vas gully 


of great reveries and even extrava in explain- 
* 1 the Seripture. n 
to be not ae than well verſed in arts and ſcien- 
t it was to little purpoſe, that one, who 


% had little — to ſpare, ſhould ſpend it in reading 


,. 6 A He added, that St. Au- 


s ſtile was ſo rough, and obſcure, and inele- 


kt that a an of good taſte and learning can 
« ſcarce read it without tediouſneſs » 
Since the "KR « edition of this Dictionary, T have 


and deen the explanation; which Mr. Simon has given to 

remove the complaints of the Janſeniſts. My intention, 

ſays he e "was not to lem in any point the authority (22) Simon in 
St. Auguſtin, whom I have always acknowledged to his Preface to 
the mal able Divine of the Weſtern Churches, and fo his Nouvelle 


have deſerved the great character, which has been 22 fo 
him by ſo many Popes. . .. . I allow, that the Church Verſions du N. J. 


aſſures us, — thoſe, who have taught Divinity after printed at Paris 

a ſyſtematical way, have taken him as their maſter in 2695, in 40. 
guide. Theſe are the words of the Roman Breviary ; 

but "they do not mean, that thoſe Teachers of Divinity, 

who have followed St. Auguſtin in his manner of treat- 

ing that” ſcience, were qu never to depart from the 

opinions of that learned Biſhop, nor that thoſe opinions 


of his are articles of faith, nor in ſhort that <ve muſt 


quit | the other Fathers, when they do nat entirely agree 
with him. 


The'Church tells us in the ſame leſſons 


given the 2 Healing of St. Fobn Chryſoftom e, that. Inter pretandi 


admires his manner of interpreti rationen & in- 
— Scriptures according to the Letter, and * bærentem ſenten- 
him "worthy of the honour which is aſcribed to —— 
him, namely, that St. Paul, whom he had a ſingular , #219, 
reverence for, dictated ſeveral things to him. 7 al. 1 


mirantur, 
ways had a veneration for theſe tæus great men, numgue ah 
awho are till the admiratitn of the Eaftern and Me. mant, cui Paulus 


nern Churches; but as I was treati the ex- 4 i 
plication of certain paſſages of nas, Bee Chick Se. , 222 7 
Auguſſ in "and &.. Cb 8 not akways ree, 1 precdicanti mul- 
thought; tbat I might be — te follew- the inter- ta dicbaſſe vides 
pretations of St. Chry/oſtom, when re ſeemed to me the cur. Prerhfium 
moſt exat? and litrral. "This difference, which bas no Romanum. 
regard zo the ground of the dofrine, does not hinder 
them from agreeing in the eſſential points of our faith. 
2 1 en I ſpoke of St. Augu/tin in my Hi- 
flory of the Commentators, have been more moderate with 
reſpect to my. expreſſions, and it is true ] quoted ſome 
words of Cardinal Sadolet, which appear — harſh ; 
but I neuer had any defign to attack the doctrins of this 
by Doctor, who' has confuted the" herefies of his time 
with % anch free He adds, that he — 

is 


. 10 A ot 


1 „ Can! o Conur tv, NY 


AU 
penal laws in matters of oonhTience and religion, would ha FIR 
7 ever 66iſlite, if Ke Had ed three 6 1 years fe d 


was to be taken between thoſe, who ran 
ce of being enemies to the Lutherans 2 
e, = 


ey fob Pelagius, and 


* tinRure. of St. Auguſtin's writings 3, but be- 
rom . his modgfty charity, preach to = 
f of 90% a Pi doctrines which they do 
79 mor are capable of explain 
" 0 = 1. ut ;ranning into extreme paradoxes. 41 
.contin e, that. x could not do beer, 


4 £ 4 reit Cudinal, when I 
; e. th tradition of the Church was not 


oftrines of Grace and Prelell arion, in y, ich the 


” 
q e tho! be had departed, as they ſaid, 
be 


re him, I, ſhewed them, that the difference, 
Which Was to be found between them, was only in 
4% points, which were 3 as articles of 
pore and in ſom „Laber of Scripture, which 
* might 2 di lications; and therefore 
« the Church ought 1 accuſed of nt being 
«© conftant 2 in ber tradition.“ we 
3 | "luck, we ſhall find, that it is 
ta mere diſguiſe or paint, which can de- 
ceive g but the ignorant; for I would aſk, whence 
ariſe the moſt capital controverſies? Do not they ſpring 
from diſſerent explications of ſome paſſages. of Scrip- 
ture? Why then do von make uſe of the notidn of 
this difference, to give us to anderſtand, chat. St. 
Chryſoſtom and St. Auguſtin differ in nothing eſſen- 
tial? It is only an accident, and merely an acceſſory to 
the doctrine of Grace, to know in What the powers of 
a ſinner conſiſt, and what the eſſence of liberty is ? Is 
ic not rather a fundamental part this doctrine? 
If theſe two Fathers therefore are directiy oppoſite in 
explaining the nature of Free-Will, it is certain, that 
their difference regards the ground of tlie doctrine ĩt- 
ſelf, and that the Church — adopt the hypothe- 
fis of the one without, rejecting that of the other. 
Or elſe we muſt ſay, chat ſhe approves atruth, with- 
| out condemtiing the. contrary. error; for in ſhort, tho?! 


it were poſſible that both of them may be' deceiyed,.. 


yet it is not that the opinions of both ſhould : 
be true. It follows. thereſpre, either that thoſe, Wo 
follow the explications of St. Chryſoſtom, are miſ- 
taken, or that thoſe, who follow St. Auguſtin's, teach 
an error. Here is once more the great, perplexity of 
the Romiſh Communion, She is obliged to approve' 
of thoſe, who ay 84 7 g—— 
away e thin m Grace, with r to - 
fo of mw. Noe next. of, the. Dot ſay, that man 
. this aſſent with a) full liberty of 2 it by. 
teach, that grace produces this 
foe, — — leaving man the leaſt power . 4 it 
One or other of them muſt” be guilty. of an error, 
which. cop not turn upon a trifle, but upon a point 
22 importance. And yet in the mean 
2 Rome with all her pretended in- 
* has condemned nothing in this affair. If 
-thE condemns Janſeniſm, ſhe is obliged to declare at 
the ſame time, that ſhe does not condemn St. Augu- 


23) See the An- ſtin (23); this is pulling down with one hand, what 
ver written by a ſhe builds with the other. Obſerve by the way the 


bre —_ words of Mr. Simon 3 The difference . 


. was anch in 


k is mentioned P95» which were never determined as. articles of faith. 
in the Hiſtorre des That is, if a man publiſhes an error only in puints, 
Ozvrages des Sa- Which have not been determined as aticles: E 2 


vans in 1 


Pag. 251, 


697. a a. notwithſtanding be an orthodox 


bſerve: here, I ſay, _— privilege. of an erroneous | 
— . We may. remark. likewiſe, that tho it 
was allowed not to be of St. Auguttin's ſentiments, 
when. the doctrines of Grace wete nat yet determined, 
as, they were in that Fathex's time, it does not follow, 
that dend ha eg: — * oor of the 17th Che: 
tury have the returning to St. 
ſoltom's, opinion; for We have the. following ſolid: re- 
mark of a, Divine, ho cannot be 1 by Mr. 
Simon. * In the. Dijpures concerning Grace, Elec- 
tion, and Predeſtination, leſs regard is paid to the 
ancient Fathers, who lived before the 5 gian He- 
reſy, than to thoſe, who lived after; and much 


Vol. II. 


' = 
GE 


thing, and thoſe; who take 4 f 


lame 


Wag dat pr one ie to the Latins, 2 wa 


*« Greeks, tho” they were later than this Hereſy. . 
* * Now Pear, oh the Latins, whoſe authority we have 
* 2 to A750 or to that of the 5 
Fa it is agreed ines, that St. Auguſtin is 
* Father, who is moſt to be depended upon 3. for not only 
all che Fathers and Doctors, who came after him, but 
Nexen the l themſelves, and the Councils of other 
a hops maintained his doctrine concerning 
* as certain and catholic, and have -ALL 
4 OF THEM | BEEN. or Opinton, that it was 4 ſuf⸗ 
* ficient proof of the truth of any opinion, „ 
& Sane ad range it (2.4). 24) P 
ho Mr. Claude .... . would have be la Drgmar: A- 
—— renfure, if he had lived — of Four tom. 6. l 
J. I have. tie things to ſhbw ; 4 0 oa 1 
that Mr. Claude objected a againſt St. Auguſtin for a cult. propoſ. 
ing laws againſt heretics 3 and the { 5 Hieur Stey- 
that if h had lived three or four years longer, , Part is 
would have been cenſured for cenſuring St. Auguſtin, 8. 750: 
I. Fo _ the former of theſe two points, I ſhall 
only A Toe Claude in a letter, 
which has — liſhed: He owns that St. Augen 
had an admirubls genius, a copious and happy i magi- 


nation,” and bat every <ohere an exemplary piety, 72 


frice, and charity; But he adds, that chere is one thing,” 


which has | dint a at. iir to his memory, 

aubich n, bat 1 5 had been in the Fr mirc 

of if gende "and charity, with regard to the conducb, 

which og to be ſhewn towards heretics, the diſputes, 

anhith" be had <6irh the Donatifts, enflamed him fo much, 

that he:thanged bis opinion entirely, aud maintained ex. 
pre that hiretits ought to be perſecuted (2 5). (25) See the 
IH. The Acts of the Synod of the Walloon' Churches ws —_ 

of che United Provinces, held at Amſterdam in Au- printed us 

oe 1660, prove inconteſtably 3 point, Which Dort in 1690, 
have aſſerted; ſor this is ond of the propoſitions, pag. 20, 

condemned by that Aſſembly, chat the Mee has 

no right to make uſe of this AI to N fry 7 Sn 

and refirain the be propre of Here 1 hi A tis . 

ſay, is one of thoſe, ol e and 


* þ Bon to 27 falle, ban dals, po Fond 1 


* 5 we to Morality and the Do@rines of Re- 
. th Synod proſcriber and forbids, and condemns 
ar fuch 


frohibiting under the —_ cenfures all 

ecelefraſtical and 1 perſons to declare them either in 
the pulpit; or in private grantor . and ordering 
the Confiftories of theis Furiſdifion 10 


n care and paſtoral vigilance in Proportion 
to the danger that threatens their flocks, to reflrain with- 
out diſtinctiom or favour all, wham they ſhall fd guilty, | 
227 wh perſons from the Lord's Supper; 
ati wvith reſpet to Miniſters, to fuſpend them from their 
till. the next Synod, by calling in two Paſtors of 
the neighbouring Churches to that ſentence (26). But it (26) See what 
= will be ſaid, that if Mr. Claude had been living when bas been publiſh- 


this Synod. was held (27), the propoſition which I have ee 


mentioned, would not perhaps have been condemned! 7,417. 1 get. 


I .cannot tell that; but however that be, it is certain, 5e pag · 


Auguſtin has aſſerted nothing elie, but that fam FRY in 
e Magiſtrate ought to reſtrain Heretics, by ſubject. J 1687. 
them to certain penalties; Now the Synod of 
Amſterdam has maintained this ſo ſtrongly, that they 


have ränked the K if the 
icious errors, for — Frere Af (23) They were 
be excommunicated, A be Miniſters ſuſpend- much faperior in 


ed. It follows therefore, that they have determined bumber to the 
the ſame doctrine, which Mr. _ condemned in — 
— 3 of Mr. Claude has 104, and they 


H Mr: Claude was 1 that St. Auguſtin with the Refugee 
ſhould bis opinion entirely, and e aſe quite Minifte rs in 
contraryone, other people are math more furprized, that England, She 
the Refugee French liniſters (28) ſhould f into the bad lng to 


For — St. Auguitin his the Fact in the 
becauſe the laws of the Emperors had put a $th Letter of the 
ſtop to the ſehen, 4 Refugee Miniſters have altered 16er 4x See 
3 ils! the” ruin "of weit Churches by C. Abe . 

1 Kin; was yet freſh, and the wound thor of this Ta- 


Kill dera | 1 "been aſked, while the E- blau affirms, p. 


_— cnn var al xe upon their 578, that the Re- 
they thought of the Saadet of a Sove- — of "rj 


= "whe expand to a variety of pumſhments thole"$,,,1Þ. carrie 
ſab 4 unanmujly. 
6 F 
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484 AA. 


A Phyſician of Paris has publiſhed a very ſingular obſervation 


he . pretends, that 


mis great Saint was able,t6 drink a great deal, and that he did ſo ſometimes, but without 
being drunk. We ſhall give an account of his reaſons, and thoſe of the Journaliſt, 
who confues them I. 


rf perſon, who was the promoter of theſe deter- 
minations in the Synod,. had before abſolutely changed 
| 1 but it was in ſome meaſure by a ſpec 
- privilege, and a prophetical diſpenſation, from which 
_....., ethers could draw no manner of to them- 
ſelves. His Politics 4 the Clergy, his Pre 
r* -&c. had e ly CO 


int in his r. to the Hiſtory of Calviniſm, at 
eaſt he Bengt mit willing. to id con- 


. 


* 


ve us a 
futation of the writers in defence of penal laws. It is 


true, he pulled down with one 
ed to build up with the other, and fell i 


L 
Þ 
FL 


ble contradiction, which expoſed him to terrible re. 
proaches in ſeveral pieces, which were publiſhed a- 
gainſt him; but in ſhort he could not till now be 
proved to have clearly and expreſly aſſerted either 
the ive or the negative. It was only in con- 
ſequence of the revelations, which he imagined he had 
from heaven concerning the a ing deſtruction 


of Popery ; it was only, I ſay, in conſequence. of this 
that he has fallen upon thoſe, who do not allow. 
lawfulneſs of extirpating Sectaries by the authority 
the ſecular arm. He imagined, that ſuch 
made a perſonal attack 25 him, and had conſpired 


20 


2, 


See the inſt his Explication of the Apocalypſe (29). The 
2 ie les Clergy of France made uſe of St. A in's argu- 
wrais Tolerany, ments, to juſtify the conduct oſ that towards 


by Mr. Huet, the Reformed. They publiſhed ſeparately in elegant 
b. 733, 1, French all that, St. r 
; point. A Proteſtant has given a confutation af it in 
the third part of the Philaſapbical Commentary * 
(40) In the De- the words Compel them to come in. See (30) the 
09) 5 Se fie eee which have been made upon the prejudice, 
pon 
2 which the authority of this Saint has done to the 
Tbeolgiens right cauſe. It is ſurprizing, that Monſr. Poiret 
Ly ar = ſhould attempt to excuſe him. See the Hiftoire des 
tique, pag 365, Ouvrgger des Savant for May 1692 p. 358, and for 
ſeq. uſt the fame year, p. 552. IO 
1) 4 Phyſician . ... . . pretends that this Saint was 
Je to drink @ great deal, . . . but without being drunk. 
We: Hall give an account of his reaſons, arr a 
a Journaliſt, who. confutes him. ] The Phyſici 
"whom I of, is Mr. Petit. The chapter in 
which he treats, of this point is entitled, Videri B. 
1) It is the 
55 of his book that St. Auguſtin ſeems to have been an X 
2 He grounds at firſt his upon theſe words of 
2 Fark St. Auguſtin :  Ebrietas, — eft à me ; miſereberis, ne 
camento, printed appropinguet mibi. Crapula autem WW i 
at Utrecht in ſervo tuo; miſereberis, ut lunge fiat a me (32). T 
1689, in $vo. js, “ Drunkenneſs is far from me; have mercy on me, 
e, Cee, . © Lord, that it may not come near me. The Crapula 
9 1. „ ſometimes ſurprizes thy ſervant ; have on 
: „ him, that it may be far from me.” — Fan 
| to be ſome kind of contradition ; for the crapula be- 
ing the eſſect of drunkenneſs, how is it poſlible for a 
man without contradicting himſelf to confeſs, that he 
never drinks to be drunk, and yet that he ſometimes 
is overcome by the crapula ? Mr. Petit proves from 
the authority of Ariſtotle, that the crapula is the laſt 
period of drunkenneſs, that it is the head-ach, which 
remains, when ſleep has diſperſed the fumes of the 
wine, and when à perſon, Who has been drunk, re- 
covers his ſenſes, and continues no longer under that 
ſtupidity of mind, occaſioned. by the liquor. He con- 
firms this by a paſlage of Pliny and by the verſes of 
the Poet Alexis; and the way, in which he ſolves the 
b contradiftion, is as ſollows. He ſuppoſes, 
that this Saint had a very ſtrong head, able to bear a 


* 
oy 


£ 


foot a man may ſay, that he never was 


' he ought to acknowledge 
- forgiveneſs of his heavenly Father: $ic nobi: dubira- 


uſti. non invalidum 2 that i 
Auguſtinum non inv Fatorem fuiſſe (31) 3 chat is, 


himſelf ſometimes 


I ſhall not ſay much of the editions of St. Auguſtin's 


works. 


4 


| 65 WW Dr j © 5:1 » | 
without ſuffering ſome inconvenience from it the next 


day. Quad ed ofet cerebri ac mentis tate, ut poſ- 

ft in eadem win quantitate, gue * Ad 

redigeret,” rationis uſum con; (33). Upar this (33) _ Pe. 
, F tho? tus, i Ne. 

upon ſome occaſions he has und himſelf troubledd“ t. 13h. 

with the crapula from having drunk too freely ; and 

a fault, and defire the 


tis "IIa vaneſcit, vindicaturque | Auguſtinus à turpitudine 
enrum, ui rationem fuam wino obyuere non dubitant ; 


. non tamen d culpa omnino, iþſo judice, qui tantum wint 
| haiitiret, inde ut crapulam a al roy Ha hey 
fit fibi inter pocula temperare, quit nimis potu inter dum 


ec af 

ur incommodaret. Qu de ve ibi miſeri- 
cordiam imployat (34). Mr. Petit excuſes St. * (34) Idem, ibia, 
on account of the climate where he lived,” the 8,139. 
ome ogy Jy pes. < Phys to himſelf this 
objection. It is probable, that this man put in 
practice what he adviſed others to: nee 
thoſe, who content themſelves with living upon herbs 
and bacon, and drinking two or three es of pure 
wine. Dar . wet tres vini merace potiones propter i- 
ligentiam waletudinis ſumptæ cum oluſculis lardis 
laudantur (35). It is anſwered, that very likely St. (35) Auguſtin, 
Auguſtin did not oblige himſelf fo ſtrietiy to this , Libro d d. 
rule, as not to break thro' it ſometimes amongſt his ., Mancher 
friends, and thoſe, whom he invited to his yg wy: 
table. Yelim & mibi ilhed concedi, non minus proba-. 


bile, nom ita hun regule illi adlidum wvixiſe, ut non 


eum Vini modum nonnun inter amicos' & nenſæ e- 


quam 
piſcopalis hoſpites bibendo excederet (36). For otherwiſe (36) Petitus, 


 monkiſh ſtupidity ; Sond putare coitallete oft demen- 


tie (37). 15837) Idem, ibid, 
Let us ſee what Mr. Coufin has 
i | . (38) 7 2 — 
inſiſts upon avans, 
2 | , 8 of June 4 
1689, pag. 
mall find, chat 8 Rolszod edition 
ſition, 


he 
eating, declares that he had learned of God, to 427. 
heel food only as he wvould ſeek a remedy, and to uſe ' 
one in the — the other. He 925. that 
following ibis principle he is s is guard 
paint pleafure, when he ſatisfies t fot fy | 
that be is in a continual fruggle with himſelf by faft- 
ings and abſtinence ; that he frequently brings his body - 
into fubjettion, and regards without ceafing the voice of 
God, who cries, Ne ORAVEN TUR CorDa VESTRA IN 
CRAPULA ET EBRIETATE (40). Mr. Coufin afks, (40) Ibid 
Whether. a Biſhop, who lived in this manner, could be 
x of drinking ſometimes to exceſ; ? He aſſerts 
that the eaſe will admit of no diſtinction, that St. Au- 
guſtin never drank more than neceſſity required ; and 
therefore, when be ſays, Crapula autem nonnunquam 
obrepit ſervo tuo, he takes the word erik in an- 
ther ſenſe (41). Beſides that of Ariflotle, where it figni- (41) Ibid. pas 
fees the heat and pain occafioned by drinking to exceſs, 4**+ . 
it may have two other ſenſes, in one of which it is 
taken for exceſs in eating, and in the other for the plea- 
fure uſelf of eating 22 Ii was not in the 
former ſenſe that St. Auguſtin it, for he was as far 
from eating to exceſi, as from drinking to exceſs. He 
could therefore take it only in the ſecond ſenſe ; and th 
he owns that be endeavoured continually to * 
— Fong which laid in wait for him at 
the entrance of the neceſſary for ſatisfying his hunger 
and thirſt, and maintaining e 50 22 
f is furprize s to 
the moſt perfet of mankind, to thoſe, who refuſe every 
gratification to their bodies, and nouriſh them only with 


faſtings and abſtinence. Mr. Couſin confirms this by 


inſtancing in ſeveral things, which Poſſidius has re- 
lated concerning St. Auguitin's Sobriety. I think he 
would have done well to have given good proofs of 
the two ſenſes of the word crapu/a, which he has 
added to that, which has been ſo well proved by 


M BE 
2 | I kave 


* 


Seen» 2. ve! 
46) Idem 
"of Bug f 


Scen» 7. ve 


(47) He 
not do th 
he died b 
his Neper 
was publii 


(48) Set 
Naowvelli 
etbeque ( 
teurs Ec 
ques, do 
Page 28 
land ed 
(49) F. 
ry 1617 


Ve. 


I leave the reader to giv bis gment upon this 
diſpute, aad content my ſelf with Nr repreſented 
the reaſons of both parties. I ſhall only add, that 
I have conſulted ſeveral Dictionaries without finding 

the leaſt trace of the ſignification, which Mr. Couſin 


found, that ſome Phyſicians maintain, that Drunken- 
neſs and Crapula mean the fame things, and that 
thoſe who attempt to diſcover any — amuſe 
themſelves with mere diſputes — words. Qui dif- 
ferentiam inter Enavulan & EBRIETATEM firgunt 
(42) Jacob- Pan- v . Forſ: pag. 353. Dick. mum. 475 (42). 
cratjus _ It is certain, that in Cicero the $ crapulam 
u me, crapulam exhalare, mean the ſame thing, as 
ad the French — 22 
(43) Ser — fober (43). Plautus uſes in the fame 
= c. cap» amovere (44), 2 Fedor mire (4 err 
* N 6). We know 
Fer 1 rench word Crapule is more odions than that « 
44) Plaut: in of — or 'Drunkenneſs; for it ſignifies the 
bed Add. 5- moſt exceſſive degree of drunkenneſs. It is, as Fu- 
r retiere remarks, 4 ſhameful and continual debanch 
Cat. of - wine or other liquors, which intoxicats Cra- 
Seen, 2. verſ. I. „ adds he, fgniftes to drink: without intermiſſion, 
46) Idem in ts be drunk ſe fly and continually. The Dic- 
te, Act. a. tionary of the French Academy confirms'theſe defini- 
deen. 7. verl« 28. tiong. But there is no conſequence to be drawn from 
one age to another with regard to the-ſignification of 
words. Cuſtom makes it vary igiouſly. The 
difference between Drunkenneſs and Cr: was cer- 
tain in Ariſtotle's and St. Auguſtin's time. This 
more —ͤ— from the paſſage of the Father, 
than from that of the Philoſopher: The queſtion is 
in what the difference conſiſted in St. Augultin's time. 
(47) He could If Mr. Petit had replied-to Mr. Couſin (47), he would 
not do this, for without doubt have ſhewn a great ſcope of 


3 


be cpre and I ſuppoſe he would not have forgot this obſerva- 
1 ubiihel. tion, that Authors, who treat dogmatically upon a 


ſubject like Ariſtotle, deſcend even to à minute diſ- 
tinction of Genius's and Species, and obſerve the pro- 
priety of the terms ed to ſignify the differences 
of the Species, or the different of the ſame 
quality; but Poets and Orators ſoon quit this exact- 
neſs, and introduce a freer uſe, or rather accommo- 
date themſelves to the publick „in which the 
terms, which the Doctors have diſtinguiſhed with fo 
much accuracy, are taken one for che other upon 2 
thouſand occaſions. 
P 
Da Pin has given us a cata- 
(48) Se: his logue of them — which is not ſo full nor exact as 
Narvelle Bibli- that, which the Journaliſts of Leipſic have publiſhed 
* Au- (49). As it is very 2 to conſult theſe — it 
— 2 would be ſu to copy them here. 1 ſhall only 
pag. 257. Hol- ſay, that the beſt edition of this Father's works is 
land editions that, which was bliſhed at Paris by the care of 
% For Janua- the Benedictines of St. Maur. It is divided into ten 
nn volumes in folio, as ſome others are; but we have a 
new order or cxconomy of the ſeveral pieces in each 
volume. The firit and ſecond — in 19793 
the third in 16801 the fourth in 1681 
1683; the ſixth and ſeventh in 16895 ——— 
ninth in 16883 and the tenth in 1690. This laſt vo- 
lume contains the works which St. Auguſtin: wrote a- 
Wing the P 
There was — from the Abbot D 
to the Reverend Fathers the — 7 1 5 7 the 
Congregation of St, Maur concerning t volume 
(50) This piece heir edition of St. Auguſtin (c). The * of u. Mane 
9, 1m er , ud dat the pt pig er] 
tains x £ which are 
we n vineing. I have been informed, that this r 
ſo much the more perplexed the Benedictines, as ſome 
of the Biſhops have queſtioned them upon their con- 
duct, and threatened them to prohibit the of 
their edition of St. Auguſtin in their Dioceſes. The 
learned Fathers have given us an explanation 
this point, and ſatisfied the publick with to 
that imputation. See The: Letter a Divine — 
his friends concerning a Libel intitled, A Letter 
c. It was printed off the wet or Febru- 


but it did not put an end to the diſpute. There was 
an iſhed « 4 Memorial of a Doctor of Divinity, adare/i'd 


applies to the word Crapula in this place. I have 


i. e. 4 Vindic 
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ni Hes Several of he Ta ire beau lu French, 


FAVICENNA 


ta the Prolates of France | an a 

Divine of the 2 G a : 
German Divine (5 1), in which memorial it is aſſerted, (5) * in 
chat all the imputations which have been caſt upon the 1599 3 * won. 


BenediQtines are well grounded, and that theſe Fathers in 12mo. * 


re anſwered but very weakly. It is remarked there 


(52), r 


to the German Abbot, and that Father de 
Sainte Marthe aas very wel! pleaſed, it is faid, that 
it ſhould be aſcribed to him. The Benedictines have 
replied to this, and yet have not filenced their adver- 
faries. There have been other pieces publiſhed on 
r 


them, having ſeen but a ſmall part of them. I have 
ſeen the 


intitled, The Condud# of the Benedifine 


any 2775 
. bad — ow 


Condui 
2 ( 53) (53 — 


Page 24+ 


—— which ze took care to oh 
Paris, before he had ſent them a ſing 
2. That he intitled his piece, 4 Letter oma Go ommen- 
datory Abbot to the Reverend Benediftine Fathers of the 
Congregation of St. Maur. 3. That as the piece which 
was written by the German Abbot a theſe Fa- 
thers, was , The German Benedifine, this was 
called, The Little Benediftine 3 and eve body ſaid 
that the younger was as as the elder: 4. That 
the Author” di 25 himſelf” from the beginning to the 
end, and my ly the language of the Fanſenifts, that 
he might — — ES Benediaines (54) : (54) * 25. 
5. That tbe Link Benedifine provoked and exaf 
the party, ſo that from — reſolved to 
5 new Auguſtin, and the Abbot du Guet 
went to the Abbey to his to the Congregation 
of St; Maur (55): 6. That the Laub Benedichine was (55) Pag. a8. 
no ſooner read by every body, but another ſmaller and 
more agreeable one on a ſudden” (56); it (56) Fag. 29. 
was intitled. £4 Letter a Benediftine not reformed 
to the Reverend Benedifine Fathers w—_ Congregation 
of St. Maur, and came from the hand as the 
Littie Benedictine: 7. That the Benedictines were ſtill 
deliberating, when a fourth Benediine was publiſhed, 
which vas written with ſo ſerious an air, Ts fans 


<vould imagine it really came from ſome Cloyſter ; it was 
intitled, 4 Letter from a 4 Benedictine Monk 


St. Dennis, in anſtuer to the German Abbot, the 
| Commentary th and the Benediftine not Reformed 
(57) t the firſt anſwer of the Benedictines (57) Pag. 31. 
came from St. Dennis, which every body aſcribed to 
Dom Lamy ; it is intitled, A Letter from a Divine to 
one of bis Friends, on a Libel intitled, a Letter from 
the Abbot *** © the Reverend Benedifine ' Fathers, 
Sc. (58): 9. That another anſwer appeared, which (58) Pag. 35. 
— *. it was that which Dom St. Marthe 
boaſted he had written in leſs than two days, and is 
intitled, Reflections upon the Letter of the German A. 
bot,” Fe. (59) : 10. That every body agrees, that the (59) Pag- 40. 
beit which appeared yet in relation to the edi- 
tion, is that intitled, I Memorial of a Doctor of Di- 
vinity addreſſed to the Prelates of France upon the an- 
ee e eee 

Abbot (60) :/ 11. That a Gentleman of greater 60) Pag: 44 
than politeneſs handed about a Manuſcript init (£1) — 4 
Dom de Sainte Marthe, which he intitled, inte (64) . 
Marthe.a bad Divine, but à guad F anſenift (61) that 165 Pag. 67. 
the Manuſcript of this learned man was followed by a (65) It is with- 
— — by ſome melancholy perſon” of a ut doubt that 


judgment, intitled, Aurimony to — pol 
2 againſt the Calumnies of | Father de Sainte in quoting theſe 


— r — 'this melan- words extracted 


was ſollowed by another, which 979 
to a Jeſuit, and — Vindicie" Pttavii, abt of Mr: oth 
ation" of” Petavins (63): 12. That in the Martianas. 
book in titled, - 4 Solution: of drvers Problems, and aſ- Benedi&ine Monk 
— Mr. de Guet, the J anſeniſts reſolutely under- 79-4 Dom Ber- 
take the deſence of the Benedictines (64) 3 13. — — 
there appeared a third anſwer of the:BenediRtines (65), r a ſmart an- 
intitled, YVindiciee Editions &. 4 P. P. B. B. fwer to the Ger- 
adornatie, i. e. a Vindication of the edition of St. Auguſtin an Abbot print 


ar 169 and contains eighty eight pages in 12mo; Ds pas} anne ny hn RO I it preceded moſt , 2th the fer- 


of the-writings which 1 have mentioned, and is ſcarce 4%, 2. 77 
any ching but a tranſlation e e l. 


4 


Kere at & oned in pag. 64, 


—— 4 — 
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VI 


% 1: fry if AVICENNA (ABU ALT AL HOSAIN EBN ABDALLAH EBN SINA) 
ing that Gabriel a ft cclebratod Philoſopher and Phyſician among the Mohammedans, was born in the 
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lace this city on | 
— Euphrates ; of Mawara' ina 
miſtaking it, as YT | 


Collegue ond year of the Hejira 370 A Afſhana, a ſmall town near Bokhara (5), in the Province 
dr AJ. Hd mother, whole name was Sitara, was of Afſhana ; but his 


it ſeems, for Baſs f | a Bak 
ra- See their 3 8 . . 1 Ta * * FE 
Treatiſe de Men- Lamy, and © publiſhed under à borrowed name, 


r | 7% 36d. me 

oo the I have likewiſe ſeen a piece, which is aſcribed to 

Geogr. Nubienſ. Dom Lamy; it is 4 complaint of the Apolagift of the . 
cap. 3- © DBemediflines to the Prelates of France on the 

e v. Sag, ther , of Be, ae a a frm 

edlen, pag. Ag their edition of 8t: Auguſtin, with a ons to 

| _ 2 of thoſe libelt to axpray before the Arabi. 

ſhop of Paris; and an account of the proceedings,” which 

have bren carried on agttinffi the Benediftines with re- 

lation to their edition of St. The whole con- 


tains eighty eight pages in 9 vo. The Author having in 


deſired the Prelates to puniſh his adverſaries, obſerves, 
that ebe difficalty . . . is to know'<vho are theſe unquirt and 
ſeditions perſons, who have attach d the Benediftines 
67) Plainte de (65). © Jt is mot ſo. great, continues he, as may be ina- 


—_— — gined. Ii is true, they take care not to name themſeboes 
10. N 


(6 3) Pag. 12. 


(a) A. c. 90 


rj 
WH 


l ma- 
uſe 
of in Chan- 
—_—— i ceaſe 
publiſhing But 
however tha 
moſt reaſonable 
were ſure of 
them. They 
— accuſers 
and prove 
| | there was no (F) at 
<<. ſents of thæm every where, even in cauſes, dad Aba 
<< on their pretended: viftories, | who have the liberty E Ebn | 
<< taken pleaſure in 121 of the Public, by an, «bi 
<<. ſelves, in order to be conſidered as our adverſaries. ways in their 
<<, It is proper, my Lords, to ſhe you in what dreſs and abuſive, 
<< and with what colours they ſhew themſelves; I ſhall their fide. A 
«only make uſe of their own . , the right or not, 
0 ſay they in theſe letters, «ubar. the Feſuits.do, a fert tums do ntinu 
; «©. of men; whom you may ſuſpett to be your Antage- them without _— them, 
©, zifts. Jule them for a' made! to you in this affair. which he cannot + This inconvenience never 7) Frei 
dne 2, Þ. 
* do not think, that from all theſe ſtrokes there 
is any doubt but that the jeſuits are the men. But ĩt 
„will be faid; that are only a few particulars 
of them. I agree to it; we they muſt be 6% Abi 
a is 3 | Hiſt. Dy 
Society join their aſſiſtance in com · 233» 


bo peſing a ſingle book. But have not we reaſon to 1 


| | | refixo Vite Hai 
© aſcribe. writings to the Whale body, when: they ed teparately, with the Commentary of — 2 Ladies 
are mentioned amongſt them in general with ap- Vives upon St. Auguſtin's book de Civitate Dei Sr. D' Herbel. Bibi. 
«©. probation. and ple ? When, I fay, they claim They were 1] ing the Roman Ca- ien. -_ 


the honour of them, make/preſents of them, - raiſe 
„ trophies every where, as we know the Jeſaits have 
ſo aſten dene on accoumt of theſe fine letters? In a 
* br r= my Lords, 1 the writings 
6 particula lar men onging to A are, there 
is geaſum to 1 When 
**.. their ſuperiors-take no care to ftop the progreſs 
them; When, if it be not in their power, yet they 
do nat teſtify. by a Act, that they Serge 
| - them; or ben they do not themſelves as 


Public reparation to the: parties offended; as the 


5 itjuries and calumnies caſt upon them have been. It is 


„by this rule, chat the ſeandalous. piece called be 
Canned yſef the Naulu has always: been conſidered che 
Work of the: 

indignity aud ridicule, which. would ſcaree be ex- 


2 44 4 This, I ſay, 
** 4. N 


. -juitly aſeribed to the whole 
Mas ritten and acted only 


by cheir y 


YE Ku 


ve Bokhara.] 


; pupils $ : 


ene we” —ů . 17 
tire liberty 5 Notes, or not, as Pbyſe, Part 2. 
2 ying ſuſpected they Phy/ 12 
tinct volume, and the whole works of St. A ANG. 
publiſhed-exa&tly after the Paris Edition, will be ſold Ter 
to thoſe, who do not care to purchaſe the reſt. (3) Vols, & 
| | | Biloſ. lib. 14- 
A] Avicen' was bern in 370, a Afſhana . 
This is his own account. Ibn Khalecan , © 71, 
(1) ſays he was born at Harmatein. The Writers who — 
make him a native of Bokhara (2), are, the not ex- cap. 9. 
act, yet far more encuſable than thoſe who tell us (5) Lud. Noni 


F 
8 
4 
5 

| 

75 
EY 


he was of 'Balkh (3), or Hamadan (4) : but they are »* 45 0 
moſt groily 

body of the jeſuits, in which piece al- a 9 
' with Averroes (G). It is amazing, /ays Dy. 
here Neander co 5 N 
e niſi out ſuch à romance as he has made of this / Pp 


miſtaken who make him an Egyptian, or _ * 


Spaniard born at Corduba (5), and contem rary  nonnullis oriente 
Ind, urbibus, cap. 3. 
could pick up the materials to ſur- See Freind, 


63 Pocock. 
fu 


bodyz* dhe . . Writer's Lie, He tells us very formally that he I.) {pra car; 
„% was born at Edeſſa, the capital of Comagena, in (Where inſtead of 


, becauſe it never-appeared, that their Superiory'made- . 1 145 3- chat ho went from «thence to Alexandria, u cn << 


vum, read A 
4 =. where A &c.) 


i was {killed in ian method of accounts, to learn 
ic: after which Abu Abdallah al Nayeli coming to Bokhara, and profeſſing Philo- 
k him into his to teach his ſon. This tutor read to him 

the rudiments of Logic, but was ignorant of the nicer of that Science ; he alſo 
explained to him the firſt five or ſix ions of Euclid. Avicenna then began 
to read books by himſelf, conſulting Commentaries, and went through the 
reſt of Euclid without farther aſſiſtance. When he entred on the A , al Nayeli 
left him. He afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyſic [B], viſited pati- 
ents to gain experience. By this time he was ſixteen. The following year and half he 
employed in reading books with incredible application, and on any difficulty his imme- 
diate recourſe was to heaven [C]. Having attained a knowledge of Logic, Natural 
bu pr ap be and Mathematics, he proceeded to the ſtudy of Divinity, and preparatory thereto 
read the Metaphyſics of Ariſtotle, which he took infinite pains to underſtand (c) [D). About ( Ebn Sine, 
this time Nth Ebn Manfdr [ E] al Samini, King of Khoraſin and Mawära' Inahr, fal- Tg. Bos v. 
ling fick, Avicen, though ſo very young a man, was recommended to him as a Phyſi- 229, 230 Ein 
cian ; whereupon that Prince ſent for him, and being recovered by his preſcriptions, a £4 Sie. 
kept him near his perſon for ſome time, and allowed him free acceſs to his ry, 
which was a very noble-one, in reſpe& both to the number and value of the books, 
many of them —_ no where elſe to be found. Our Philoſopher, we may imagine, 
made the beſt uſe of this opportunity; but the Library happening by ſome accident to 
be burnt ſoon after, Avicen's enemies laid the blame on him, and accuſed him of having 
ſet it on fire, that no body elſe might enjoy the ſame advantage, and what he had | | 
thence might be taken for his own (d). When Avicenna was eighteen he had entirely (4 Eba Khalees 
finiſhed his ſtudies ; after which time, as he himſelf declared, his knowledge received 
no addition, though his judgment became more mature as he advanced in years. Hav- 
ing loſt his father in the 22d year of his age, he was by the Soltan appointed Intendant 
of the revenues of certain territories z but that Prince's affairs taking an ill turn, Avicen 
was obliged to leave Bokhira, and go to Jorjan, deſigning to retire to the Court of 
Kabũs, the Sovereign of that country: but in the mean time being depoſed by his 
ſubjects, and dying in priſon (e), he went thence to Daheſtan where he had a ſevere . This hap- 
00 Na Sins, fit of illneſs (F). This circumſtance makes me doubt the truth of a ſtory which is re- r dhe lebe 
«ud Abulfarag. Jated as an inſtance of Avicen's ſagacity [F]. From Daheſtan our Philoſopher return- 403, and of 
45, 4, fore, ed to Jorjan, and there compoſed the firſt book of his Canon, a Compendium of the i 0s. 
| | : 
e where he ſtudied under Rhazes ; and that after- might have it cheap; he was at laſt prevailed on to 
« Wards he travelled into Spain, where he was the buy it. The book proved to be a treatiſe of Al Fa- 
« diſciple of Averroes at Corduba. But it is no new rabius Cotcerning the Objedts of Metaphyſics, which A- 
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« thing, in this extraordinary Author, to write as ma- vicen had no ſooner ran over at home, than he plainly 

7) Freind, «5 "021 ———— pages — — perceived the ſenſe of Ariſtotle 3 work 23 

a, p. 71. ed himſelf to Phyfic. is tained in his memory ; and out of joy a 

maſter in rap ſcience; it is Aa an derable alms to the poor (10). ** (r0) hm, Ap 
eminent Chriſtan Phyſician of Khoraſin, and a DZI Nub Ebn Manſur.) It muſt be this Prince who ges the ach book 
learned man; who wrote a famous Syntagm, inti invited Avicen to his Court, and not Nuh Ebn Naſr, of Picus Miran» 
Mizahketdab, i. e. An hundred Books,” and died at — ther, as Ebn Khalekin writes: for dulanus, de Va- 

(3) Abu'lfarag. the age of forty (8). Nuh Ebn Naſr died twenty ſeven years before Avicen . 

Hift. Dyn. page CY Be ouplyed & year and bai i reading ith incre was born. I attribute this ſlip to Ebn Khalekan him. fh eng on Learn 


233» application; and on any difficulty his immediate recourſe elf, and not his tranſcribers ; becauſe I not only find 2, ch. g. pag. 
was to heaven.) Hear his own words. Whenever it in my Arabic copy, and in a Turkiſh Tranflation 125. 
«© I was puzzled about any queſtion; or could not find of that Author's work now before me, but the manu- 
the middle term in a ſyllogiſm, I went to the ſeri | 
„ Moſque, and humbly out my prayers to ins ſame reading (11). (11) See Dr. Po- 
„the of all things, that he would be pleaſed 5 — related as an inſtance of Avicen's ſag a- artery a 
city. 
bein 


«« to make plain to me what appeared abſtruſe and tell it thus : Sultin Mahmdd Ebn Sebec- br . 
«« difficult; and returning home at night, I ſet a ; informed that there were at the court 
% lamp before me, and applied m to reading Mämdn, King of Khowarezm, ſeveral learned men 
Wand writing: and fo often as I was overcome by of diſtinguiſhed merit, of whom Avicen was one, de- 
<< ſleep,. or myſelf faint, I drank a glaſs of that Prince by meſſengers to ſend them to him 
<< wine to recover ſtrength, and then returned to read- into Khoraſin. were accordingly given for 
<< ing again. If I flept ever fo little, I dreamed of their departure, and Avicen, full againſt his will, ſet out 
<* thoſe very queſtions, ſo that the reaſons of many of among the reſt ; but, inſtead ing the road to 
(9) Ebn Sina, . _  — Khoraſan, he went to Jorjin. Mahmud ſeeing Avi- 
Me- 


Z 


ud Abulfarag, [D] Awicen took infinite pains to and t cen a not at his court with the others, ghly 
fag. 230. tapfer of Ariſtotle. ] Having read book over reſented his refuſal, and cauſed pictures of that P 

forty times, and even got it by heart, without being ſopher to be ſent about all the adjacent countries, with 

able to P mig [Fe orders to ſtop him z but in vain : for Avicen was al- 

. obliged to- ” it by, as unintelligible. But it hap- ready arrived at Jorjan, where he performed admi- 

one as he viſited the Bookſeller's ſhops, rable cures. Kabũs, who rei there at that time, 

a Broker offered him a book of Metaphyſics to hearing that a ſtranger practiſed Phyſic in his capital 

ſell, which Avicen immediately rejected with ſcorn, with great ſucceſs, ſent for him to viſit his nephew, 

faying it was a uſeleſs ſcience : the Broker, however, who was confined to his bed by a diſtemper which 

telling him the owner-was obliged to ſell it, and he none of the Phyſicians of that country find out 


Vor. II. | 6 G 


AVE 


Almageſt, and other Treatiſes. Ellen he went torREy, hett ff ſome time he ſervbd 
al Seyyidah, and her n Majdoddasvla, a Prancerrot the, family H Bifyah; + Leaving 
Rey, he removed to Kazwin, and-thence, tor-Hamatin; where! hg-became Waxirg n 
prime Miniſter, to Shatmſoddawla. After a while ht ſoldiery, who ſuſpected he incant 
no good, raiſingi a ſedition againſt him, hurrieml um out of bis hbuſe to priſon 
and not contented with plundering him of all he had, ſollicited Shamſoddawla to put him 
to death; but this was refuſed though to pleaſe them tie Prince ſeemed inc lined to ba- 
niſhi him. However, Avicen was releaſed; and ha viog lain concea led forty days in a friend's 
houſe, he was ſent for, and reinſtatedt in his office, uch he exerciſed to the death of Shams 
{o'ddawla : his ſon and ſucceſſor Was deſired to continuo the Doctor! in the fame high poſt, 
but he refuſed ; wherenpon Avicen ſhutting himſelf dip in the houſe af ont Abu Ghaleb, an 
Apothecary, he there finiſhed ſo much of his work intitleti al Shef# as treats of Phyſics an+ 
Metaphyſics, except the two books of Animals and Plants. It being diſcovered that be 
had privately written to Alo ddawla Ebn Cacùych, Soltan of the Perſian Iräk, deſiring 
leave to wait on him, he was ſeized on — — of treaſonable practices, and clappeth up 
in the Caſtle of Berda wan, where he lay four months, and was then carried back to Ha- 
madãn ; but eſcaping thence in the habit of a Sufi, he repaired 4% Iſpahän, and wits 
bonourably received by Ala ddawla. He wrote ſeveral of his Works during lis abode 
(z) En al A-. in that city. Avden died of the colic at Hamadan ( g ), whither he had accompanied 
this writs Tt, Alacddawla, in the year of the Hejira 42 8 (), being fifty eight lunar years old} and = a. o,. (46) Ln 
he died at Iſpa , | " a 36. 
hin, but, as Ebn was buried there (i). The method he took to cure himſelf of that diſtemper was of ( A x 


Khalecin ob- 


| ſerves, againſt the fatal conſequence 3 Some Authors write that he died in priſon (K). He was of 13 = (27) In 
| general current of good conſtitution, but much addicted to wine and women, herein he indulged himfelt (+) Kemitwan, 52 
| Hiftrian tc the prejudice of his health; | It is faid he was the firſt Philoſopher who: took ſuch li- x15 77h (28) Bib 
berties, which: were indeed not very conſiſtent with: his philoſophic character, tho he was Leon. Afi. & b, &c- 
N therein greedily imitated by thoſe who came after him (). The number of books wkicH , 


ſupra. Avicen wrote, including his leſſer 'Tradts, j computed at near a hundred (9), much the robes, egg. 
(=) Bbo Khalec. greater part of which are either loſt,” or not known in Europe: I Hall ſpeak of three or 
four of them in the note [H]. Some charge him witch being a plagiary, and having 
| ical | TEL S100 et A A wot. . „ iſtallen 


Avicen had no ſooner felt the young man's pulſe, and A Shed, i. e. Heabng, and A! Najat, i. e. Dll ver- 

6 ſeen. his urine, than he judged his illneſs to proceed an-. ] Ido err 

from concealed love. Jo clear the matter, he cauſed [ Fad I ſoall Peak of” three or four of his books. J The 

the chief Eunuch of the Palace to be called in, and moſt famous of our Author's works are: k. His Canon, 

while he kept his finger on the patient's pulſe, defired or Syſem of Phyfic,- which gained him a prodigious re- 
him to name ene ſeveral apartments, and ob- putation. The fame of it was ſo great throughout A- 

ſerved a great emotion in the ſick man at Nie ha, that it was epitomized and commented on by 4e- 

of one particular apartment. He then obliged the veral Arabian Writers in the 12th and 13th Centy- | 
Eunuch to name all the women in that apartment, ries (ts): and even long before this it began to pre- (18) 5 'n 
and finding his patient's pulſe to beat extiemehy high vail ſo much in Europe, that there was no ether doc- bel. H/ Ofen. 
at the name of one perſon, he no longer doubted but trine taught in che ſchools of Phyſic; and it happened lag. 25% 
that ſhe was the object of his paſſion, and declared to be the ggod fortune of Avjcenna to continue his 
the only way to cure him would, be the enjoy ment of empire there till the reſtoration of learning (10). „ Freind, ui 
that Lady. Käbũs, being informed of this diſcovery, Ihe different judgments which have been made of g. 72, 
had the curioſity to «ſee the Doctor, and having re- this work will be mentioned below) (20). II, His N * 
ceived one of the pictures abovementioned, immediate - work intitled, Al Shefa, i. e. Healing; whieh 13 


; 


2 him, and loaded him with honours and pre- contains almoſt all parts in Philoſophy, and the liberal eg t 

| ents, without obliging him to wait on the Sultan Arts (21). In the beginning of it he ſays, that the (r) Poccck. 44 9) 
(12) Nizarifton, Mahmud (12). Dr. Freind {1.3) obſerves the caſe, to truth was, in his opinion, different from what he had ra. abi * 
Sa, ee be ſo parallel, that one would be apt to think this there delivered ; that he had written that Book; ac- (30) 
Art. sid l. account ſtollen from what is related of Exaſiſtratus, in cording to the Philoſophy of the Peripatetics, . but thoſe cap. 1 
(13) if. of a like illneſs of Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus (14). who would know the truth without obſcurity, he re- (30) 
Phy/ic. Part Il. PC] The method he took to cure bimſelf of the colic, ſers to the work which Jam going to mention (22). (22) Ebn Toal, 632) 
pag · 2 u, , fatal conſequence, ].. Being impatient to III. His Book .Of the Eeftern Philoſophy, wherein he 4 %% Hot Ee = nf 
(14) 7" Arvian- cure kiel caſe, be took. no lets than eight hben took a; much greater feen than in the preced Le Galen, 2 
5 in one day, which exulce:ated his bowels, and cauſed and N expreſſed his own ſentiments. The * 55 Tranſl Dig 
an excoriation; and his colic. being attended with greater part of this work, by the injury of them, is * p- 17. _— 

wy with an epilepſy, he was weakened to that degree loſt 3. and therefore what the; deſign ot it was cannot init 
(15) Abu'lfarag. that he could pat ſtand (15). Some charge the pertpn, eaſily, be ſaid. He ſeems to have therein examined liſhed 
5% ſapra, p38 Who made up the clyſter, with having miſtaken the the opinions of. the Orientals, i. e. the Indians, and to * 
232. Ebn K hal. preſcription, and uſed five drams of one ingredient inſtead have compared, them , with thoſe delivered by the Pe- oth 
of a ſcruple: and others ſay his ſervants, Who had ripatetics,, This has been conjectured, becauſe; Al Bi- Rudi. 

cheated him, and feared they ſhould be puniſhed if he rüni, who, flouriſhed at the ſame time with Avicen, dis. 

- i recavered, put a large quantity of opium into one of travelled into, India and learned their Philoſophy, and Amt 
(16) Evn Khalkc. his medicines (16). However he; perſiſted to phyſic taught them the Philoſophy uf the Greeks (23). IV. (23) Pocack, ON 
himſelf till he was ſo far amended as to be able to Ihe. ſhort grgatiſe of our Author concerning Hai Ebn . Sacc 

walk ; but not taking proper care, and trying, various okdhandelerves to be mentioned ; that being the Caſj 

remedies, his illness till continued on him,” ſome- a ee the larger treatiſe, under the ſame title: ny 

times encrealing, and ſometimes abating. He had written by Abu Jafar Ebn Tofail: or at leaſt jt was 2 

been. afflicted wich this diſtemper before = left Iſpa · from thence that this latter borrowed what he delivers barh 

han, and was attacked. by it again on the road to concerning Hai's production ſrom the earth without father Bib, 

Hamadan where finding his ſtrength gone, he made or mother; which kind af production ſrom matter right- _ 

no farther ule of medicines, ſaying, They would be ly diſpoſed, God contributing the like afliſtance as in 23 {34 

to no purpole, ſince his inward Phyſician failed him, the ordinary way of generation, Avicen thought» mot = 4 Bp The 

Hence Arabian Poet took occaſion to ſay, ©, Avis ablolately impoſfible (24 * Ein Ta- pla- 

cen kill in Phylic was of no ſervice to him, nor Avxicen's Canon was publiſhed: at Rome, in 1993, in 4. (35 

his judgment in Altrology ; Healing did not heal folio ; together with! [ſome:other; of}: his Tracts in L. (25) Se Por rae 


(17) Abulſarag. 
PF Hpras : 


ae Rum {1 * alluding to his two books, intitled, 
| I 


- 


2 4 


gic, | Phylies,/;and Metaphy ſics (25). There have been 3 ** 
divers I ranſlations of theſe into Latin, by Gerard of 5g. 358.0 Ce 


Cremona, nev. 1594 4e. 


VI 


Phyfician who Had been his maſter T7); atid' a late 


ollen what he publiſhed from a. 


Writer aſſures us that he compiled his books out of Rhazes (u), one. of the oldeſt Ara- (1) A! Rai. 


bian Authors extant in Phyſic (o). 


Learned men differ widely in their judgments of the (% Freind, 45. 


merit of Aviecn' ſome highty extolling bird [K J, and Schere deprechting him as“““ 
much [L. He was one of the three great Mohammedan Philoſophers.(p,) who were ſuſ- Lady's 
pected of infidelity among thoſe of thei. own religion, and accuſed of believing; the eter- rat 


q 
D'He 
Orient. paß · 303, 


rabius and al 


„i Poe. Nity- of, the world (2). This \was-occafioned; by their attachment to the Ariſtotelian Philoſo- Cen. 
. , Phi which the more rigid Divines judge inconfiſtent with the doctrines delivered in the 
nb 30g, Koran, and has therefore hee publickly inveighed againſt from the pulpit (7). It. muſt 


1 e g. not be forgotten that Avicen, de ho other accumpliſhments, was alſo a great Poet; 


7 Pococl 


and that ſome. have imagined him to have beers Prince [MH]. The account which 


Leo Africanus has given of this eminent perſon ſeems to be made up of fabulous tratfitions; 


and 


117.2 


tem 28 

* 7 7117117, Ts DS1D | 
Cremona, Andrew Alpagus, Arnold de Villa Nova, 
and others ; and ſeveral learned men have written An- 


notations on them. Vopiſcus 'Fortatiatus Plempius 
bliſhed a Tranſlation of ſome of his pieces, with 
otes, at Louvain,” in 1658 (26), and is allowed to 
have ſucceeded better than thoſe who went before him. 
For a fuller account of n works, and 
(27) In Lindenis their verſions, J refer you to Mer inus'(27) and Bar- 
renovato. toloccius (29 )) | | 
(28) 8ibl. Rab- II Some charge bunt with having follen what be 
1 * abs from a Phyſictan' who bad been his maſter.] 
. The ſtory ſeems apocryphal: I ſhall relate it as I find 
it in my Authors; who name not their vouchers. 
There lived in the Eaſtern parts, ſay they, a celebrated 
Phyſician, who excelled allÞthers in his profeſſion, and 
had gained ſo much honour and riches, that ſeveral 
88001. ſollicited him, by offers of money and en- 
treaty," to take their ſons to be his ſcholars, and even 
his ſervants; but he, being reſolved do | diſcover the 
ſecrets of his art to none, would admit vo ſpies into 
his houſe. Avicen's mother, however, formed the 
. following ſtratagem. She went to the Phyſician, and 
offered him her ſon as a ſervant, pretending he was 
naturally deaf and dumb, ſo that there could be no 
danger of his coming to the knowledge of any thing ; 
and the youth, by his mother's inſtructions, counterfeit- 
ed the defects ſhe mentioned fo well, that the Phyſician, 
having made uſe” of ſeveral artifices to diſcover the 
reality of them, was at length perſuaded there was no 
fraud in the affair, and imagining himfelf ſecure from 
the incapacity of a boy who could underſtand nothing 
but by ſigns, took him into his ſervice, and by de- 
dees truſted him fo far, as to leave his writings open 
in his room when he went abroad; and Avicen took 
the opportunity to tranſcribe them, and carried the co- 
pies to his mother, which, after” his maſter's death, he 
(29) Gab. Sionit- publiſhed under his own name (2g). © 
J. Heſron. [X] Some learned men highly extol 3 Voſ- 


(26) Idem, ibid. 


w ape. (30) tells us that he has delivered a complete ſyſ- 
(30) De Pk, en e in ans ee Trethod, "(riding his 
(31) Leftur. 2. Canon,) and that he has ſurpaſſed ' Galen himſelf in 
in Euclid. that reſpect. Sir Henry Savil (31) obſerves, that he 
(32) Cunt?a *- was the firſt Writer who' has given us a regular body 
remedi. ax o Of that art, whereas Galen had only written occaſional 
nanant. Heurn. Treatiſes. John Hearnius affirms that Avicen's works 


Difjert. de Budio contain a vaſt variety of remedies, and that all thoſe 
medicing bene 


*. - * . * nn . ®:* 
- Kink. wb which were in uſe in his own time were deriv'd from him 


liſhed in l. (32) 3 and to him, it is ſaid, we abſolutel owe ſeveral 
lection intitled Valuable medicines (33). Julius Scaliger (34) gives him 
H. Groty & ali- the epithet of Divine, and his ſon Joſeph Scaliger 
Ad. * recommended the reading of him as neceſſary to all 
dir. p. — Ed. Phyſicians, being of opinion that no perſon could at- 
Amſtel. 164 f. tain any conſiderable — in that art, without 
(33) Haie debe- being converſant in the writings of Avicen (35). 


Se eden Scheffer ſays he was a man of an extrao us 
acchari, item 


| genius, 
Ca © a great Philoſopher, an excellent Phyfician, and 
2288 eſteemed a conſummate Divine among e of his 
num, Timarin- on Religion; and that being endowed with fo fine 
_, Rba- a genius, ſo uncommon a ſkill in Philoſophy, and ſo 
Bil, ver 1 great a — Phyſic, he undertook a taſk 
1. pag. 73, Which had never attempted by the Greeks them 
(34) Comment, ſelves, to reduce the whole art of Phyſic into one 
Then ib, ſyſtem. He adds, that though it muſt be owned there 
n -b many things in his Cann which want 
(35) $cali correction, yet the work deſerves admiration, and that 
Prima, pag. 18. Leonard Fuchſius and other enemies of the Arabian 
Phyſicians have in vain endeavoured to explode that 
excellent performance; PFuit Avicenna wir ſummi in- 


he is egregoully millaken in ſaying, that hs died about the Gghrieth year of his ge; 
Hand | LALLY di Vine | AKN 15.410 


1 
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WO 
ur won 8 26w i > 7 
gemi, magnus Philoſophus, excellent Medicus, & ſamveus 
To fuos Theologus. Quum itaguc tanto. gjiughnio, tant i 71 
hiloſophize cognitione, tanta deni gue 25 artis in- on 
firafus et, rem hactenus Græcis 77 intentatam ag- e 
greſſus e, integram artem Medicam in unit Seas 15 
redigere conatus. Quanquam enim non negaveris mulla 
in_illo opere Canonis occurrere, que correctianem mere- 
antur, fatendum tamen eft eſſe opus admi ratione i gun. 
Leomardis ſane Fuchffus, & alii Arabum, medi corum 
hoſtes, eximium illud opus damnaudb nibil egerunt, (39): (35) Sat. 
[L] Others depretiate him as much.] John Ma- = 
nard (37) is of opinion that he ought to be ranked ** © 
» : . 18 3512 > . pag» 07. aut 
neither among the Ancients nor among thoſe Authors P. 


— wg 


4 


* 
my 
pe Blount, id * 


who have made improvements in the art of Phyſic, r, 4; 

ſince his writings are tranſcribed ward for word from (37) . 

others, with a great number of errors, foccafioned by £7, 194 

his own ignorance, or that of his Tranſlators: but 

ſure the Rules of theſe latter, which I ſuſpect to ys 

be both conſiderable and frequent, are not to be im- | 

puted to him]. The fame writer ſays, in another | 
ce (38), that tho'-Avicenna has been adored as a (33) its 2, Fg. 
ity by many perſons, yet there is a prodigious. ob- 

ſcurity and confuſion in his book. Nicholas Leonice- | 

nus (39) calls our Philoſopher a Tyrant, anf object, (39 l bis bro 

to him a variety of groſs miſtakes. Ludovicus Vives ..... N ; 

(40) condemns hi# Metaphyſics, as well as Averroes's ( be 5 

doctrines, and all the Arabian writings of that kind, „ . 47. L 5. 

becauſe they ſavour extremely of the abſurdities of che | 

Koran; and adds that nothing can be more trifling and 

inſipid than thoſe tracts. Br. Fieind fays, that one 

would naturally expect to find ſomething in this Au- 

thor anſwerable to the great character which he has 

had in the world; but tho', continues. be, I have 

« very often look d into his writings. upon ſeveral oc- 

«© caſions, (for you won't ſuppoſe, I believe, that I 

ce have gone thro' him in any regular courſe of read- 

«© ing) 1 could meet with little or nothing there, but 

« what is taken- originally from Galen, or what 

« at leaſt occurs with a very ſmall variation in Rhazes 

« or Haly Abbas. He in general ſeems to be fond 

„ of multiplying the ſigns of the diſtempers without 

« any reaſon ; a fault too much imitated by our mo- 

4 dern writers of Syſtems. He often, indeed, ſets 

«« down ſome for eſſential ſymptoms, Which ariſe 

«© merely by accident, and have no immgdiate con- 

e nection with the primary diſeaſe itſelſ. And to 

« confeſs the truth, if one would chooſe an Arabic 

«ſyſtem of phyſic, that of Haly ſeems to be leſs con- 

« fuſed and more intelligible, as well as more con- 


— Tl 


> 
-» we 


« ſiſtent, than this of Avicenna (41).“ 1 hall only (47) Freinds «57 
add, that notwithſtanding the Arabians generally give H, bas. 73: 
Avicen the firſt degree in Phyſic, and the ſecond, 
next Alfarabius, in Philoſophy, yet ſeveral. of their 
learned men ſtick not to ſay, that he was one; eyed 
in the ſormer ſcience, and ſtark blind in the latter. 
Multi doi Arabes aiunt, Auicennam in medicina fie 
luſcum, in philoſophia cœrcum (42) (42) J. Leo 
MI Some hade imagined him to have beem a Prince.) "© 4 irg. 
Nay, others bave aſſerted that he was a King, though 
they do not agree whether he reigned-in Cotduba or 
Bithynia (43). The miſtake was. occaſioned by the n der Freind, 
honourable title given him by the Arabian Writers, ibid. pag. 71+ 
Who uſually call him 4/, Sheik, al-Rayis, i e. Ve 
&© prime Doctor, and ſimply, A Rayis, 1; e. The Prince 
or Chief: which he may alſo ſeem to have 
ſome. right to, from his advancement to the dignity of 


22 m, ibid. 
Vizir (44). | 2 (44) lem, 1 


* Poceck ub: ſapre. 


and in the 442d of the Hejira, I ſhall however preſent the reader with one of his ſtories 
for a ſpecimen [N]. H elch off at ws zul V7 


I fhall preſent the reader with one of the fories Age. This is the ſubſtance of the following Latin of 
re A of Na . Africames.) 1 Lin choice Leo; Dixit Bin Chalican Chronifta, gudd Awvicenna 
of this, becauſe he pr 44x et heat 
Ebn Khalekan, tho' I find no ſach thing in that Au- 
thor. Avicen, fays he, uſed filver inſtead 
88 Prins of theſe come hich being objefted hoc ferri ls utor, & aurym pro clavii 
the Princes e countries w ject argentum, erri boo utor, & pro clavis, 
to him, 2 ke wh tle charatice bf © ink r non aſcribatur, ſed his temporibus : didi haz 
of letters, he excaſed himfelf.by ping he dd it not l of eee, Te 3 cole? ennie as of 8d. - 
out of pride, but to give encouragement to the ſtu- hibeatur fer, guouſgue wideantur fruftus tjus 3 forfitan 
dy of Phyſic, which was ſo much neglected in that refurger, & gun fndia multiplicabuntur (Ad). *. See. 


AULNOI (MARY CATHERINE LE JUMEL. DE BERNEVILLE, 
Counteſs d') ſo famous for her writings [A], was married to Francis de la Motte, 
Count d*Aulnoi. She was a widow, when he died in January 17505. Her mother 
who was married a ſecond time to the late Marquis de Gadaigne, died at Madrid, where 
ſhe enjoyed a conſiderable penſion, which was allowed her by King Charles II, for an 
©505, Ng. 244, important ſervice, which ſhe had done the Kingdom, whilſt ſhe was at Rome. Philip v 
8% e continued that penſion to her. The Counteſs d'Aulnoi left four daughters (a). 


41 She is ell known for ber wuritings.} The England 3 Hippoltus, Earl of Donglaſt i the Hifory of 
fi Fob publiſhed, was intitled 4 Voyage 10 > er} ar wang Hoy Sarto pope Aud 
Spain. She attended the Queen of Spain, the firſt <uick, Theſe are ſo many little romances, which are (1) My: Ci. 
wife of Charles II. mY 1 = Memoirs 'of — oY . She has ** given us ſeveral unf, Jamar. 
the Court of Spain, which was print ree times in Farry- a paraphrafe upon the Miferere. (1), 1705, Pg 249, 
France, Dn Hola Memoirs of the Court of . | & ſex. 
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(a) Mercure 
Galant, Januar. 


AURAT, or D'AURAT (JOHN) in Latin Avratus. See DAURAT. 
(a1, The Eme- AURELIAN (LUCIUS DOMITIUS) (a), Em of Rome in the third Cen- 
ror Claus  tury, was one of the great Generals in Antiquity, 


was : 
an exact obſerver of diſcipline, himſelf, and kept it up with the greateſt ſeverity [B). 58 


L The place of bis birth is not certainly known.) firenſia pecrata correxit, nemo peccaverit. - Solus dent 
(x) Orrus, at Vopiſcus having mentioned three opinions (1), adds, gue omnium. militum, qui adulterium cum hafditis uxore 
ple, tre"? that it generally happens, that the country of thoſe, cmmirat its junivit, ut duarum arhorum cepila in 
2 „ Who are born meanly, is unknown. He gives this flecteret, & ad pedes militis deligaret, eademque fi 
— 'Dacis reaſon for it, that they tell us wrong upon that ſub- mitteret, ut ſciſſuu ile ntringue penderet. Quæ res in- 
Ripenſi. Ego au- jet, that they may recommend themſelves to poſte- gentem timorem omnibus fecit (4). That is,“ He was (4) Vepiſc. in 
tem legifſe menuni 1;ty from the honour of the place of their birth. E- ſo much feared by his foldiers, that under his com- 4«rc/ians, ap. 
— en- Venit quidem, ut de corum wirorum genitali ſolo neſcia- 
pate — tur, gui bumiliori loco nati, plerique ſolum genitale con- 
Vopiſc. in Au- fingunt, ut dent peferitati de lacorum ſplendore fulgorem 
relian. cap. 3, (2). I am of opinion, that there is another thing, 
(27 lem. ibie which has contributed much more to this; I mean 
the variety of places, which claim the honour of hav- 


« of rigour in Pans, guilty perſon, 
ing produced illuſtrious men. They take advantage 


that 
« can read of: a ſoldier of his had debauched 
« landlord's wife, which crime he puniſhed by 


of uncertainty of the fact; they are in hopes, 
that they cannot be ſolidly confuted ; and therefore 
they aſſert without any proof and out of mere vanity, 


ing down the tops of two trees, and tying the ſol- 
&« dier's feet to them, and then unlooſing the trees on 
« a ſudden, ſplit his body in two. Which puniſhmenc 


that theſe great men were born in ſuch or ſuch a place. © ſtruck a gious terror upon the whole army.” 
Hence argſe the diſputes concerning Homer's country We find by this ng in —_— this ſoldier 
(3) See the re- (3). I agree with Vopiſcus, that the grand point is, he made uſe of method, which Alexander 
mark [4] of not to know where the Princes were born, but did to puniſh the traytor Beſſus, who had murdered 
the —— how they governed: Nec tamen magnorum principum King Darius. There is nothing finer than the orders 
—54 "5h *  wirtutibus ſumma ſciendi eft, ubi quiſque fit genitus; of Aurelian directing what the ſoldiers ought to do, 


fed qualis in republics fuerit. However as we are 
naturally very curious of knowing the time and place 
of the birth of great men, I think that an Hiſtorian 
is obliged to make all the enquiry poſſible for the ſa- 
tisfaQtion of his readers, and that we have a right to 
complain of the negligence of an infinite number of 
writers, who have not given themſelves this trouble. 
B] He kept up diſcipline wwith the greateſt ſeverity. 
14 us we oh _ had the - ar i yp 7 
ing, that this ſeverity did not provoke his ſoldiers, 
and render them reſractory, but only kept them in 
awe and within the bounds of their duty. This was 
without doubt a happineſs ; for Generals have ſome- 
times as much reaſon to fear the conſequences of too 
reat a ſeverity, as thoſe of too great a lenity. Our 
mperor found it very uſeful to iſh vig 
and without any relaxation. Militibus ita timori fuit, 
ut ſub eo pofteaquam ſemel cum ingenti ſeveritate ca- 


and what not. St. John the Baptiſt could not have 
forbid them more things, if he 


thought : 
to have given them a 3 direction (5). — (5) St. Lake l. 


relian would not have 
ceive any ſalt, or wood, or oil, nor paſs the bounds 
of ſtrict chaſtity. Would not one imagine, that he 
had a deſign to introduce the diſcipline of Monks in- 
to the army? Hujus Epiſtela militaris eft ad Vicarium 
% ſuum data hujuſmadi ; Si vis tribunus eſſe, imo fi vis 
«« vivere, manus militum contine, Nemo pullum alie- 
„ num rapiat; ovem nemo contingat ; uvam nullus 
*« auferat ; ſegetem nemo deterat;; oleum, ſal, lignum, 
nemo exigat ; annona ſua contentus fit. De prada 
© hoſtis, non de lacrymis provincialium, habeat; ar- 
ma terſa fint ; ferramenta ſamiata .. . alter alteri 


y * quaſi ſervus obſequatur ; a medicis gratis curentur ; 


„ aruſpicibus nil dent; in hoſpitiis caſte agant; qui 
item fecerit, vapulet (6).” That is: Hi A 
[ 21 


any fruit, nor re. 14 


(6) Vopite is | 


Aureltano, fe 
7. pa$: 434 


(7) Ide: 
cap. 8. 


440. 


(8) 1d; 


- Cap, 4 


(9) Ic 
Cap. 8 


(i) Vopiſc. in 
Aurel. cap. 14. 
U Idem, ibid. 


15 
75 Ib. cap · 10. 
(m) Ibid, cap» 13+ 


(7) dem, ibid. 
Cap. 8. page 439, 
440. 


(8) Idem, ibid. 


- Cap. 49. p. 58 5. 


(9) Idem, ibid. 
Cap. 8. pag. 439. 


A: UA R 


There was one very remarkable quality in him, which was, that he continued - ſtill poor 
portance which were conferred upon him el. He was 
ſo very fond of having his ſword drawn; that the ſoldiers gave him t 


amidſt all the various 


poſts of im 
Sword-in-Hahd, to diſti 


inguiftr him from another Ca 


ſurname of 
in of the fame name wich him [D]. 


He made ſuch a ſlaughter in his battles; that he killed eight and forty: Sarmatians in one 
day; and they made uſe of che number a thouſand to repreſent the mortal lows which 
he had given the enemies (). This thought was introduced in the common ſongs and (/ Vopite. in 


ballads (g). In this point he 


equalled the honoar of the firſt King of the Jews (4) ; and 7 TRE 


g) Idem, ibid. 


he merited it much more, for it is never ſaid that Saul had killed with his on hand the dcp. 7. 


thouſand enemies which the ſongs aſcribed to him the ſlau 


' l Dal g ' ©) Se 
of; but it was really book of — 


underſtood fo with regard to Aurelian. He was adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, one of the ch. vi. ver. 5. 
greateſt men of that time (i); the Emperor Valerian, who managed that affair (), | 
made him Lieutenant to this Crinitus (1), who was General of the frontiers of Illyrium 
and Thrace (n), and appointed him Conſul in the year 258. Theſe rewards and ſeveral 


e to his Lieutenant is at fol: If you would 
„be a Tribune, nay if you would deſerve your life, 
* put a proper reſtraint upon the ſoldiers. Let none 
* of them take away another man's fowls; or ſheep, 
* or grapes; let none tread down the corn; let none 
© of them demand oil, or ſalt, or wood; but every 
one be contented with his own allowance. Let 
* them get their booty from the enemy, and not 
from the ſpoils of the people in the Provinces ; let 
% their arms be kept Jean and bright ; and their 
«© ſwords and ſpears ſharp... .. Let one aſſiſt another 
« as a ſervant, let the Phyſicians cure them for no- 
thing, and the Soothſayers take nothing of them. 
& Let them live chaſtly in their quarters; and let 
* him, that begins a quarrel, be beaten.” He was 
ſo rigid, the Emperor Valerian, who had a fin- 

lar eſtee him, would not venture his fon under 

is care ; for he was apprehenſive, that this young 
Prince, who loved gaiety and mirth, would feel too 
ſenſibly the ſeverity of ſuch a maſter ; and upon that 
account he choſe for him a Governor of lefs rigour. It 
was thus he anſwered Antoninus Gallus the Conſul, 
who thought it wrong to give this office to any other 
than Aurelian : *©* Culpas me familiaribus literis quod 
« Paſthumio filium meum Galliemum magis quam An- 
« reliano commiſerim, quum utique & ſeveriori & puer 
* credendus fuerit & exercitus ; nec tu id diutius judi- 
« cabis, fi bene ſcieris « fit Aurelianus ſeverita- 
« tis. Nimiureſ, eft, gravis eft, & ad noftra 
jam non facit tempora.  Teſtor autem omnes deos, me 
etiam timuiſſe ne qiud etiam erga filium meum ſeve- 
* rius, fi quid ille feciſſet, ut eft naturd. pronus ad lu- 
* dicra, ſevius cogitaret. . Hæc Epiſtola indicat quan- 


© tz fuerit ſeveritatis, ut illum Valerianus etiam ti- - 


% muiſſe ſe dicat(7).” We muſt not forget his ſeve- 
rity towards his domeſtics. He ordered thoſe, who 
failed in their duty, to be ſcourged in his preſence, 
and he committed ſeveral of his ſervants into the 
hands of Juſtice, that they might be chaſtiſed for their 
faults. He put one of his maids to death, for hav- 
ing committed adultery with his man. Servos & mi- 
niſtros peccantes coram ſe cœdi jubebat, ut plerique dicunt, 
cauſa tenende ' ſeveritatis ; ut alii ſtudio credulitatis. 
Ancillam ſuam, que adulterium cum ſervo ſuo ftcerat, 
capite punzvit. Multos ſervos e familia propria, qui 
8 legibus audiendss judiciis publicis dedit (8). 

hat reaſon had Valerian to ſay, that ſuch a man 
was too ſevere for the Age, in which he lived ? 4d 
noſtra jam non facit tempora (9). He was fit only for 
the fect of the Montaniſts. The Chriſtians of the fol- 
lowing Ages would have thought him too rigid; and 
a great many modern Caſuiſts would have ſaid of his 
morals, what they ſay of thoſe of the Fathers, that 
they are too ſtrict, and that ſo harſh and corroſive a 
remedy is by no means agreeable to our diſeaſes. 
Where are the ſoldiers, or even the citizens, who 
trouble themſelves with animadverting upon the a- 
mours of their men and maids ? They put them away, 
when they find them guilty ; which is all the 7 46 
ment they inflict on them. Nay ſometimes 4 x are 
8 enough to marry them to each other. 
We may obſerve, that the Hiſtory mentions but one 
of Aurelian's maids, who was puniſhed for her lewdneſs. 


It is a fign, that ſuch faults were very uncommon in 
his family ; which is extremely ſurpriaing, when one 
conſiders What happens every day, and that a Gene- 


ral and an Emperor as he was mult neceſſarily have 
a great number of ſlaves of both ſexes. 


Vor. II. 


Others 


[C] He continued poor amidſt all the various po 
of importance, which were conferred upon him Er (10) See the par- 
The Emperor his maſter gave a ſufficient teſtimony ticular account of 
to this virtue, when he charged the public with the ben. in Yori 
expence; which the Conſulſhip, that he had promiſed © ©? 7 
to Aurelian, required. Confulatum cum eodem Ulpio 
Crinito in annum /equentem à dit undecimo Calend. Tu- 
niarum, in locum Gallieni & Valeriani, ſperare te con- 
venit ſumptu public. Levanda eft enim paupertas eo- 
rum hominum, qui diu rei public wiventes pauperes | 
ſunt; & mnullorum magis (11). The Hiſtorian, who (11) Idem, in 
nentions this, ces the Letter, which the Empe- cap. 2. pag. 445. 
ror wrote to Prefect of Rome, to let him know 
what he defired ſhould be given to the new Conſul. 
Aureliano, cui conſulatum detulimus ob PAUPERTATEM, 
qua ille magnus eft ceteris major, dabis ad editionem Cir- 
c Antonianos trecentos c. (12). Some Writers (12) Ide m, cap. 
have faid that the poverty of Aurelian obliged Vale- 12. 
rian to give orders, that Ulpius Crinitus ſhould adopt 
him: Memini me in quadam libro Graw legiſe .. . . . 
mandatum eſſe Crinito a Valeriano, ut Aurclianus adop- 
taretur, | idcirco præcipus quad pauper e (13). We (13) Idem, caps 
may obſerve; that when he was Emperor, he never 15. 
from the rules of mediocrity in ſerving his 
friends. He acted thus perhaps from the habit, which 
he had gained of renouncing wealth, and from the 
opinion which he had, that a moderate ſhare of riches 
was ſufficient for a great man. Perhaps too he was 
unwilling to give umbrage to the people by too ex- 
travagant a profuſion ; for ſubjects are never pleaſed 
to ſee a Prince heap riches and favours upon his friends 
without any bounds. Vopiſcus tells us, that this Em- 
peror was willing to keep a medium, which would 
ſecure them from the inconveniences of poverty with- 
out expoſing them to envy. Amicos ſuos honeſte dita- 
vit & modice, ut miſerias paupertatis effugerent, & di- 
vitiarum invidiam patrimonii moderatione wvitarent (14). (14\ Vopiſc. in 
It is added, that he ſuffered no perſon to go dreſt in Aurel. cap. 14. 
filk, which he ſet an example of Nimnſelf, and obliged bag: 539+ 
his own wiſe to the ſame law ; for when ſhe aſked him 
to grant her at leaſt one ſuit, he replied, God forbid, 
that you ſhould buy thread, which would coft as much 
as gold. It appears, that at that time a pound of 
filk was worth a pound of gold. Yeſtem holoſericant 
neque- ipſe in veſtiario ſug | babuit, neque alteri utendam 
dedit. Et quum ab eo uxor ſua peteret, ut unico pallio 
blatteo ſerico uteretur, ille reſpondit, Abſu ut auro fila | 
tur; libra enim auri-tunc libra ſerici fuit (15). (15) Idem, ibid. 
See Mr. de Tillemont, Who finds ſomething of ineon- Pas 540+ 
between this fact and ſome icalars related | 
by the ſame Hiſtorian or others, with. regard to the 
luxury of this Emperor (16). But we muſt not omit (16) Tillemont, 
to mention, that he did not cloath his ſervants: more Hi. des Emper. 
magnificently after he was raiſed to the throne than em. 3+ P. 1974» 
before (17), and that he permitted the Senators to have ( 27 Vopiſe * 
the ſame liveries with himſelf (18). Aurel. cap. 1+ 
[O] The faldiers gave him the ſurname of Sword -in- (18) Idem, ibid. 
hand, to diſtinguiſb him from another Captain of the cap. 49. 
ſame name.) Such a diſtinction as this is the great 
eſt gratification imaginable to the pride of a brave 
Warriour. Let us give the words of Vopiſcus him- 
ſelf : Giadii exerendi cupidus, Nam quum efſent in ex- 
ercitu duo Aureliani tribuni, hic & alius, qui cum Va- 
leriano captus eſt, huic ſignum cxercitus appeſuerat ma- 
num ad ferrum, wt f forte quæreretur quis Aurelianus | 
aliguid vel fecifſet vel" geſſiſſet,  ſuggeretur, Aurelianus (70) 142m ibid. 
manu ad terrum, atgue cogmoſeeretur (19). cap. 6. pays 426. 
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others were attended with all the agreeable circumſtances imaginable; if we conſider the com- 
mendations and marks of efteem which were uſed as a pretace to the Emperor's declara- 
tions [¶ EJ. We do not find that Aurelian made any figure under the Emperor Gallienus; 
but under Claudius he was honoured with the firſt poſts in the Empire, and commanded 


40 


the armies with ſo much glory, that after the death of that Emperor all the Legions 
upon the throne: (n). This happened in the year 270. He went a (- 16. «, 


agreed to place him 
little after to Rome, and having eſtabliſhed his authority there, marched towards Pan- 


nonia, where the Goths had rade an irruption (o). He gave them battle, and obliged ( Z f tn. ,, 
them to repaſs the Danube, and ſue for peace. After this, being informed that the Mar- 65 


) They were Comanni, Juthungi (), and ſeveral other nations, had formed a reſolution to carry the 
Ku the _- war into Italy, he marched againſt them, and conquered them near the Danube in a 


neareſt to Rhe- 


tia and Italy. great battle. He flew a great many more of them as they were endeavouring to repaſs * 


that river, and prevented the reſt from returning to their own country, and ſhut them up 
in the Roman territories. The want of proviſions, and an hundred other inconveniences, 
which forced them to deſire peace, yet could not reduce them to ſuch a ſubmiſſive tem- 
per as might be agreeable to him. Their Deputies ſpoke in a very haughty manner, fo 
that he ſent them back with a great deal of diſdain ; for as he imagined that he had cut 
off this army from any retreat, he thought they could never have any opportunity of 
eſcaping. But he was miſtaken in this; the enemies diſengaged themſelves, and having 


got efore him entered Italy, and made great devaſtations about Milan. He could not 


ollow them with the neceſſary expedition, for his army was much heavier than theirs: 

N. i They ſurprized and defeated him near Placentia (), and if they had underſtood the art 
cap. 21+ of war as well as he, they would have been able to ruin the Empire after fuch an ad- 
vantage which they had gained; but as they knew not how to make ule of it, and did 

not march cloſe and firm, he defeated them in ſeveral engagements, and reduced them 
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[CE] The commendations of him ſerved as a Profate in eujut locum fidemgue te legi; Con ſulatum cum enden 
to the Declarations of the Emperor.) I ſhall report Ulpio Crinito'in annum ſequentem a die ungfgeimo Calend. 
them, - becauſe they contain an account of the impor- Funiarum, in locum Gallieni & Valeria, ſperare te 
tant ſervices, which Aurelian had done to the Em- convenit ſumptu publico. That is: I expect as much 
pire. Valerianus Auguſtus Ceionio Albino Præfecto urbi. from you, thro' the favour of God, as the Com- 
Vellemus quidem fingulis quibuſque devotifſimis Reipub. ** monwealth would of Trajan himſelf, if he were 


viris multo majora deferre compendia quam eorum dig- 
nitas poſtulat, maxime ubi honorem vita commendat. 
Debet enim quid prater dignitatem pretium efſe merito- 
rum. Sed facit rigor publicus, ut accipere de provincia- 
rum oblationibus ultra ordinis ſui gradum nemo plus 
Pofſit. Aurelianum fortiſſimum wirum ad inſpicienda 
& ordinanda caſtra omnia  deftinavimus ; cui tantum a 
nobis atque ab omni Republica, communi totius exercitus 
confeſfione debetur, ut digna illi vix aliqua wel nimis 
magna ſunt munera. Quid enim in illo non clarum & 
quid non Corvinis & Scipionibus conferendum ? Ile libe- 
rator Ulyrii, ille Galliarum reſtitutor, ille Dux magni 
tetius exempli. Et tamen nibil præterea paſſum addere 
tanto viro ad muneris gratiam quam patitur fobria & 
bene gerenda Reſpublica. Quare finceritas tua, mi pa- 
rens chariſſime, ſupradifto wiro efficiet, quandiu Rome 


(20) Idem, ibid. fuerit, panes militares mundos ſedeci m, c. (20). That 
cape 9 Pag 440 is: „ Valerianus Auguſtus to Ceionius Albinus Prefect 


* of the city greeting. We ſhould be very glad to 
„ give much greater rewards to all thoſe, who have 
«** eminently ſerved the Commonwealth, than their 
« dignity demands, eſpecially when their lives add a 
grace to their honour : for there ought to be ſome 
« other reward of their merits beſides the dignity 
«c itſelf. But the public rigour requires, that no per- 
„ fon ſhall receive of the revenues of the Provinces 
above what is neceſſary to his rank and office. 
« We have appointed Aurelian, a man of diſtin- 
% guiſh'd bravery, to take care of all our camps; he 
46 deſerved ſo well of us and of the whole Com- 
„ monwealth, by the general confeſſion of the army, 
«« that ſcarce any rewards are great enough for his 
„ ſervices. For what is there, that is not great and 
noble in him? What is there, that cannot equal 
% him to the Corvinus's and Scipio's? He was the 
«*« Deliverer of Illyrium, he was the Reſtorer of Gaul, 
* he was a General of the moſt exemplary conduct. 
And yet I can add nothing elſe to ſo great a man, 
in order to recommend the office to him, but what 
the regular and ſober adminiſtration of the Com- 


living. For the perſon, in whofe place and truſt I 
* have choſen you, is not inferior to him. You muſt 
expect to enter at the public charge upon the Con- 
„ {ulſhip with the ſame Ulpius Crinitus, on the ele- 
« venth of the Calends of june, in the room of Gal- 
«« lienus and Valerian.“ We have likewiſe the fol- 
lowing fi „ Which Valerian addreſſed to him be- 
fore the Army and the Court. Gratias tibi agit, Au- 
reliane, Reſpublica, quod eam Gotthorum poteſtate libe- 
raſti. Abunda mus te predd, abundamus glorid, 
& his ommibus, quibus Romana felicitas creſcit. Cape 
igitur tibi pro ales geſtis tuis coronas murales quatuor, 
coronas wvallares quinque, coronas navales duas, coronas 
civicas duas, haftas puras decem, vexilla bicolora qua- 
tuor, tunicas ducales ruſſas quatuor, pallia proconſularia 


duo, togam fpretextam, tunicam palmatam, togam pic- 


tam, ſubarmalem ' profundum, ſellam eboratam. Nam 
te conſulem hodie defigno, ſcripturus ad ſenatum, ut tibi 
deputet ſcipionem, deputet etiam faſces. Hac enim im- 
perator non ſalet dare, ſed a ſenatu, quando fit conſul, 


accipere (22). That is: The Commonwealth, Au- (22) Vopie. cp. 
« relian, returns you thanks for reſcuing her from 13. pig: 449, 
© the power of the Goths : By your valour we have 150. 


plenty of ſpoils, and enjoy the greateſt glory; and 
„every thing neceſſary to advance the Roman Feli. 
„ city. Receive therefore for your great actions four 
% muralcrowns, five vallar crowns, two navalcrowns, 
* two civic crowns, ten haſta" pura's, four ſtandards 
of two colours, four military tunics, two proconſu- 
& lar cloaks, a toga pratexta, a tunica palmata, an 
«* embroidered gown, a. ſuit to wear under armour, 


an ivory ſeat. For I appoint you Conſul this day, 
„and ſhall write to the Senate, that they may ſend 


« you the ſtaff and the ſaſces. For the Emperor does 
not uſe to give theſe, but to receive them from the 
« Senate, when he is made Conſul.” ; 
The firſt of theſe three paſſages of Vopiſcus con- 
tains a remarkable particular, which does not 
with the common notions of the diſorders of the Em- 
ire. It is generally imagined, that after the ſoldiers 


„ monwealth will permit. Therefore, my deareſt had accuſtomed themſelves to create and murder their 
(21) Caſaubon * couſin, I doubt not but your honeſty will take care Emperors, there was nothing but oppreflion and ty- 
would bave it e to furniſh him, as long as he ſhall continue at ranny in the Roman Provinces. This cannot be al- 
— — — ** Rome, with ſixteen good military loaves, &c.“ In this ways true; for we ſee here, that Valerian managed 
thought Aureli- manner Valerian wrote to the Preſect of Rome ; and to the public expences, in order to eaſe the Provinces, 
an equal (o Cri- Aurelian himſelf he wrote as follows: Ego de te tan- with more care, than is obſerved now in Chriſtian 
nus This ſeems tum, Deo favente, ſpero quantum de Trajano, fi vive- Kingdoms. 
_ the true ret, pofet ſperare Reepub. Negue enim minor eſt (21), 


(23) Idem 
18. 


(25) Vo 
Aurel. c 


pat · 404 


(26) 14 
19+ p. 4 


17. 
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to nothing (7). It was during this war that the books of the Sibylls were conſulted at 


Rome: it is pro 


to relate ſome circumſtances, which will ſhew: the religion of Aure- 
lian, and the irreligion of his flatterers [F]. 


fr) Taken from 
Mr. de Tille- __ 
\tont's Hf. des 


It is probable he purſued the enemy as Fete toms | 


far as Germany; and he was obliged to ſtop ſome time to repel the , Vandals who had FR, 1030, & 


fed the Danube. He overcame them, and obliged them to deſire peace, which he P-='ppus chiefly. 
Len He returned to Rome full of rage, on account of the 57 r | 


wont, ibid ſeditions which had been rai 
() See Remark elty (t). 
(# him among the 

mand an army than to be an Emperor [G]. 
guinary dif] 


60% % Tue. Was very glad to grant them 83 


(s) In 272+ | P ] 
(:) Vopiſe. cap- after he had puniſhed 
22» 


and puniſhed the promoters of them with extreme cru- 
This was his predominant vice; and it occaſioned a great many not to rank 
good Princes; and as Diocleſian uſed to ſay, he was more fit to com- 


poſition did not prevent him from being beloved by the people. 

lity, and the care that he took to maintain plenty, and to puniſh miſdemeanours, made 

them forget his cruelty (Hl: He undertook an ex 
| 


= He, quotes 


ippus chiefly, | 


notes. 


We muſt obſerve however, that his ſan- 
His libera- 


pedition into the Eaſt againſt Zenobia (), 


ſeditious, and regulated the diforders at Rome (x). He con- 


cluded this war, having taken that brave Princeſs captive, with prodigious expedition, 
though he met with in his way a great many enemies to fight; and many cities to be re- 
„in the Re. duced. We have ſeen in another place ()) what hindered him from ruining that of 
mark [E] of the Tyre. He expoſed his perſon ſo much, while he — — Zenobia in the city of Pal- 


Article APOL- 
LONIUS TY- 
AN/EUS. 


FJ There are circumflances, which vill pew 
11 0 Religion * and the Irreligion of his 
flatterers.] The conſternation at Rome was very great, 
when they received the news, that the Marcomanni 
had entered Italy, and made prodigious devaſtations 

(23) 1dem, cap, there (23).  Seditions were raiſed in the midſt of this 

18, itation ; upon which account Ulpius Syllanus, Chief 

the Senate, propoſed to coniult the Sibyll's Books; 
but there were ſome Senators, who oppoſed this mo- 
tion by reaſon, that under ſo valiant an Emperor as 
Aurelian, there was no neceſlity of informing them- 
ſelves concerning the will of the Gods. This dif- 
ference of opinion delaying the conſultation of the 
Sibyll's writings, Aurelian was obliged: to interpoſe. 
He wrote therefore to the Senate, that he was ſurprized 
they ſhould heſitate upon an affair of that nature, as 

: if they were deliberating in one of the churches of 
the Chriſtians, and not in a temple of all the Gods. 
Miror vor, patres ſundti, tamdiu de aperiendis Sibyllinis 
dubitaſſe libris, perinde quaſi in Cbhriſtianorum Ecclefia, 

(24) Iaem, ibid. 5 in templo Deorum omnium tractaretis (24). He 

ah. 20. p. 463. Preſſed them very ſtrongly, he aſſured them that he 

a would ſupply all the neceſſary expences, and that he 
had given orders to his Treaſurer for that purpoſe ; 
<< for, continues he, it is no diſgrace to conquer by the 
« divine aſſiſtance: it was thus, that our anceſtors 
ended and begun many of their wars.” Negque enim 
indecorum eft Diis juvantibus vincere . fic apud majares 

(25) Vopiſc. in noſtras multa finita ſunt bella, fic capta (25). Sylla- 

Aurel. cap. 20. nus had reaſon therefore to ſay to the flatterers of Au- 

Pig+ 464 · relian, that this great man honoured the Gods, and 
placed his confidence in them; and that their aſſiſt- 
ance was never any diſgrace to men of valour. Me- 
miniſtis P. C. me in hoc ordine ſzepe dixifſe jam tum, 
guum primum nuntiatum eſt Marcomannos erupiſſe, con- 
ſulenda Sibylla decreta, utendum Apollinis beneficiis, in- 
ferviendum, Deorum immortalium preceptis : recuſaſſe 
vero quoſaam, & cum ingenti calumnia recuſaſſe, quum 
adulando dicerent tantam principis efſe virtutem ut. opus 
mon fit Deos conſuli, perinde quaſi & ipſe vir magnus non 
Deos colat, non de Diis immortalibus ſperet. Yuid plu- 
ra? audivimus literas, quibus rogavit opem Deorum, 
que nunguam cuiguam turpis eft, ut vir fortiſſimus adju- 

(26) dem, cap, Varetur (26). After the receipt of Aurelian's Letter 

19. p. 459, 460. there was no longer delay: the Senate ordered the Si- 
byll's Books to be conſulted ; which brought after it a 

(27) Idem, cap. long train of devotions (27). We may obſerve by 

20, the way how much ſome perſons approved of Ajax's 

(28) See the Re- maxim (28). We have here a ſett of flatterers, who 

_— [E]of imagine, that there is no occaſion to have recourſe to 

3 the aſſiſtance of Heaven, but when we have a diſ- 

dlamon. truſt in the valour and prudence of the Princes of 
the world. I ſhall give two proofs, that Aurelian 
was not of this opinion: Credo adjuturos Rom. Remp. 

(29) Idem, cap, Deos, qui nunquam noſtris conatibus defuerunt (29). That 

16. is: I believe that the Gods, who have never been 
* wanting to our endeavours, will aſſiſt the Roman 
Commonwealth.“ This is what he wrote during 

the perplexity he was in, occaſioned by the long re- 
ſiſtance of Zenobia, He acknowledges in another 


ra, that he was wounded with an arrow (z), He de 
the aſſiſtance of the beſieged, and gained prodigious honour by his conqueſt of all the“ 22% 


eated the Perſians, who came to (=) Vopif. in 
dominions 


Letter, that his victories were the gift of the Gods. 

Unde apparet nullam mihi d Diis immortalibus datam 

fine difficultate victoriam (30). It is true, he adds, (30) Idem, cap. 
that they had always granted them to him after a 38. 

thouſand difficulties. This is the fate of every thing; 

it is not virtue only, that is to be obtained by the 

ſweat of one's brows, but it is the property of all o- 

ther good things; Sic Diis placitum : Such is the plea- 

ſure of God. | 


* 0 apts hare gu mpondpite I O ou 
"Abarare, por xpey; os x4} 6 pbk05 eweg in” dur, 


Kati Tpnxus To Tp@rer (31). (31) Held. 
«©  'Th' immortal Gods have made . 


Labour the means of virtue; and the way 
Jo gain that prize, at firſt is difficult.“ 


There are no free: giſts in that ſenſe; and we muſt 
own, that this heavenly diſpoſal of things has the 
marks of great goodneſs; for we feel a much more 
exquiſite ſatis faction from the acquiſition of thoſe good 
things, which have coſt us a great deal of labour. 

[0] His cruelty has occaſioned; @ great many not to 
rank him among the good Princes; and as Diocliſian 
uſed to ſay, he' was more fit to commiand an army, than 
to be an Emperor.) Vopiſcus aſſures us of theſe parti- 
culars. Et Aurelianum quidem, ſays he (32), multi ne- (32) Vopiſe, cap. 
que inter  bonos, neque inter mals principes ponunt, id- 4d. P. 532» 533» 
circo quod ei clementia, imperatorum dos prima, defuerit. 
Verconius Herennianus prafectus pretorio Diocletiani, 
telle Aſclepiodoto, ſepe dicebat, Diocletianum frequenter 
dixiſſe, quum Maximiani aſperitatem reprebenderet, Au- 
relianum magis ducem efſe debuifſe, quam principem. 
Nam ejus nimia ferocitas ei diſplicebat. Theſe expreſ- 
ſions of Diocletian ſhew that he was a man of judg- 
ment; for he uſed to ſay, that there was nothing more 
difficult than to govern well (33), and he knew per- (33) Idem, bid. 
fectly the reaſons of that difficulty. - You may find P +3: 
them in Vopiſcus (34), an Author, who remarks, that (34) 1bid. 
in the number of Roman Emperors, there were 
reckoned but few good. Princes (35) ; and he com- (35) Idem, cap. 
mends the expreſſion of a Jeſter, who uſed to ſay, that 4** 
all the good Princes might be painted in a ring: Vi- 
des queſo quam pauci fint principes boni, ut bend dic- 
tum fit @ quodam mimico ſcurrã Claudii, hujus tempori- 
bus, In uno annulo bonos principes poſſe perſeribi at- 
que depingi (36). | (36) Idem, ibid, 

[H] His liberality, and the care, which he took to bag · 529- 
maintain plenty So. made them forget his eruelty.] 
The manner, in which he puniſhed the ſeditions, that 
had been raiſed at Rome during his abſence, was 
carried ſo. much beyond the bounds of 'a lawful 
and neceſſary ſeverity, that it was a blemiſh to 
his W and render d him very odious : Mag- 
num illud, & quod jam fuerat, & quod non fru- 
Ara ſperatum eſt, infamiæ triſtioris ictu contamina- 
vit imperium . . . Timeri cæpit princeps optimus, 
non amari, quum alii dicerent, perfodiendum lalem prin- 
cipem, non optandum ; alii — RL 

I 


492 


f aa) %ee in ü- domintons of Tonobia (u). Upon 


lemont, Hit. de 


pag. 1035, the rived at Antioch before it was known that he was coming (bb). He chaſtiſed Palm 
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his return towards the Weſt, he was infor meil that 
lemont, l., che Palmyrenians had revolted, which news obliged him to return to Sri 


Syria, and he ar- 


ura (55) Tillemere, 
catalogue of. * with an excefſive cruelty, for he put all to the ſword (ct). was at Carrz in Meſo- 6. e 
Pic preſents amia, when he heurd of the revolt of the Egyptians: He marched againſt them with {ce) See the 2 
Se: rte His ufual good fortune und diligence. Ie defeared their Chief, took: him priſoner, and ©) 
(61). put him to death; and ſo reduced Egypt in a very ſhort time (dd). His inclination to (% Voie. 4 


reunite to the Empire, Gaul, Spain and Britain, which had ſubmitted to Tetricus, in- Aurel. cop. 1. 


duced him to return into the Weſt. He gained a battle near Chalons u 


pon the Marne, 


which determined the whole diſpute, eſpecially as Terricus had ſurrendered himſelf to 


See the him during the (ee). 
Grin of it Tetricus with an ds ary pomp'( ff). 
in Vopie: f, formed chat the Barbarians were entered 
2 Its partly thither with 
called Bavaria lytium, and 
and Suabia. 


He returned to Rome and trium 


into 
reat expedition, and put a ſtop 

ing of opinion that he could not maintain Dacia, which Trajan had made 
a Provinee of beyond the Danube, and had been loft under Gallienus, he drew off his 


over Zenobia and (% Ser Tile. 


He murched back to Gaul, and being in- Fase 77 4 


Emper. tom, 3. 


the country of the Vindelici (g p he went b. 2958, 10. 
to the danger. He marched thence to Il. 


troops and the inhabitants from thence, and gave the latter a part of Mæſia and Darda- 


(3b) Which was nia, which he formed into a new Province (55). 


kewiſe called 


He had in Thrace a fine army, which 


Dacia, or New he reſolved to march againſt the Perſians after winter, when he was killed by one of his 


Datia. See the 


the Generals (ii). This was done in January 275. We know but in general the great ac- (7) Vu. © 
Nr. Tilman, tions of his life; but if we had a more exact and particular account of them, ſuch as 
Hiſt. det Emp» we have now of conqueſts and battles, we could not ſufficiently admire him, and we 
one 3 2” ſhould fee the reuſonableneſs of Junius Tiberianus's complaint 1 ]; for in ſhort Aure- 


lian was a man, who transferred a war from the Eaſt to the W 


Idem, cap. mala ratione curantem (47). This hatred of him did 
— Tag not continue long a ſt the people: his diſtributi- 
(38) Idem, cap. ons of bread, and fleſh{38), and oil (39), with ſeve- 
35. s ral other favours, which they enjoyed under his Go- 
(39) Idem, cap. vernment, made them converts to him. 'The people 
48. were then juſt in the ſame diſpoſition, as they were in 

avenal's time; formed no other defires than for 
d and public ſhews ; and nothing was more chear- 
ful than they, if their belly was but full. 


Fam pridem ex quo fuffragia nulli 
Vendimus, effugit curas. | Nam qui olim- 
Imperium, faſces, legions, omnia, nunc ſe 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem, & Circenſes (40). 


(40) Juven. Sat. 
10. ver. 77. 5 


— — votes are ſold, 
The people's free from care; that mighty people, 
40 f do voice once Conſuls, Kings, and Generals 
„ made, BEET, 3 

« Now ſunk in ſlav'ry, wiſh for nothing more 

% 'Than bread and public ſhews.” . * | 


It was by this means that this Emperor 
himſelf with the multitude. 
he wrote to an Overſeer of the proviſions. Aureliamus 
Auguſtus Flavio Arabiano Preefettd annone. Inter cæ- 
tera, quibus Diis fuventibus Romanam Remipub. juvi- 
mus, mbhil mibi eft magnificentius, quam quod addita- 
mento uncie omne annonarum urbicarum genus juvi ; 
quod ut eſſet perpetuum, navicularios Nilidcos apud A- 
gyptum noves, & Romer amnicos poſui. Tiberinas ex- 
truxi ripas : vadum alvei tumentis effodi, Diis & peren- 
nitati veta conſtitui, almam Cererem tonſeeravi. Nunc 
tuum eft officium, Arabiane jucundiſii me, elaborare, ne 
| mee diſpoſitiones in irritum veniant. Neque enim 
if. car. palo Rom. faturo quicquam poteſt effe letins (41). 
3 . had a deſign to-eſtabliſh- 4. diſtributions of 
(42) Idem, cap. Wine, and had taken meaſures for that purpoſe (42). 
48. It is ſaid, that his Prefect of the Prætorium prevented 
him from executing it, by telling him, that if he 
gave wine to the people, he muſt of" neceſlity give 
them fowls and geeſe too. Si & winumpopulo Romano 
(43) Idem, cap. damus, fupereſt ut & pulls & anſeres demus (43). 
48. pag. 578. Such largeſſes as theſe are capable of making them 
forget the effuſion of ſome men's blood. Tho' Au- 
relian had put to death his fiſter's ſon or daughter, 
(44) 1dem, cap. or both of them, for trifling reaſons (44), tho' he had 
36 and 39. applied the puniſhment of death in a very unjuſt 
(45) See Juli- manner (45) yet all this was not able to extinguiſh 
ans Czlars, the people's affection for him, whom he ſupplied with 
n all the advantages of proviſion and fine" hs (40). 
on them, pag. Beſides his ſeverity had put an end to many diſor- 
109. ders, which were odious to the populace. He de- 
4 Vopiſc. cap. ſtroyed the informers, extortioners, public bloodſuckers, 
. 1 , 


ingratiated 


Read the Letter, which 


with the ſame eaſe, . 


and others of that brood. Quicquid ſane ſcelerum 

0 fuit, quicquid malæ conſcientize, vel artium funeſta- 

rum, quicquid denique factionum Aurelianus toto 

«« penitus orbe purgavit... . (47) .“ Lem quadrupla- 47) Idem, cap, 

tores ac delatores ingenti ſeveritate perſequutus eff : ta- 

bulas publicas ad privat fecuritatem exuri in 

Trajano ſemel juſfit. Amneſtia etiam ſub ea delifto- 

rum publicorum decreta eft de exemplo Athenienſium : 

cujus rei etiam Tullius in Philippicis meminit. Fures 

provinciales repetundarum ac peculatiis reos _ — 

tarem modum e fequutus, ut eos ingentibus ſuppli- 

cits — * (48). He enlarged the circuit (48) Idem, ap 

of Rome, and reſtored to the Empire its ancient bounda- 39: F., 528, 

ries. The people were ſoon ftruck with this ſhew * * 

CR_—_— began a reſormation of ſeveral abuſes, (49) Idem, cp, 
limited the number of Eunuchs, becauſe they were 37 

raiſed to a very great price (50). He prohibited the (50) Idem, ib 

having concubines of a free condition (57). It was (51) Kem, ibid. 

in ſhort a ſatisfaction to the Roman people, to ſee, that 


this Emperor had made himſelf feared by the Senate: 


_ that body had aſſumed a little too much to 
themſelves ; however that be, I imagine, they were 
pleaſed to find, that the Senators were obliged to take 
care of their conduct under ſuch a maſter, like ſcho- 
lars under the diſcipline of a ſchool-maſter : Populus 
autem Romanus cum amavit, Smatus & timuit (52). (52) Lem, od 
Senatus mortem ejus graviter tulit, gravius tamen po- 
pulus Romanus, qui wvulgo dicebat Aurclhanum Pædago- 
gum effe Senatorum (53). That is: The Roman (53) Idem, cp 
<< people loved him, and the Senate feared him. The 37. 
Senate was ſorry for his death, but the Roman 
*« people much more ſo, who generally called him 
the Pedagogue of the Senate.” | | 

[1] Jf we had à more exact and particular atcoust 

his great ations, wwe ſhould fee the rea ſonableneſi of 


| et, Tiberianus's complaint.) How is it, ſays he, 


that a Therfites, a Simon, and the other monſters of 
antiquity are known to us, and will be known to our 
fofterity ; and yet ſhall they know nothing of Aurelian, 
an illuſtrious Prince, a very ſevere Emperor, who re- 
flored the whole world to the Roman name Heavens 
ant, that eve be not guilty fo much ſtupidity ! 
Vpon that account he enga Flavius Vopiſcus to 
undertake the Hiſtory of that Emperor, and promiſed 
him all the Memoirs which the Library of Trajan 
could furniſh him with. I ſhall give the very words of 
this Hiſtorian : Dyefrvit a me (Junius Tiberianus) 
quis vitam Aureliani in /iteras retuliſſet? Cui ego 
quum reſpondifſem, neminem a me Latinorum, Græcorum 
aliguos lectitatos, dolorem gemitus ſui vir ſandtus per 
hee verba profudit : Ergo Therſitem, Sinonem, cæ- 
teraque jlla prodigia vetuſtatis, & nos bene ſcimus, & 
ap frequentabunt : divum Aurelianum, clarifſimum 
Principem, ſeveriſſimum Imperatorem, per quem to- 
tus Romano nomini orbis eſt reſtitutus, poſteri _ 
3 | ant ? 


(mm) Abu 
ragius que 
Tillem. ib 
(m) Vopil 
Aurel, a 


(54) Voz 


cere. ide 


'n 


3 


SW. Þ 


(wn) Abulpha- 
ragius quoted 
Tillem. ibid. 
(m) Vopiſc. in 
Aurel, cap. 50. 


(54) Vopiſc. cap. 
1. pag» 416. 


(55) This ap- 


pears from 
words of Vopiſ- 


cus quoted above. 


(56) Vopiſe. cap. 
37. 


(57) Qui ſeiret 


Aurelianum, ne- 


it is now carried from Alſace to Flanders. He was extremely regretted, and the moſt 
magnificent monuments were erected to his honour. He was deified XK], and had a 


temple built to him. We may obſerve, that there was no Deity to 


om he teſtiſied 


more reverence than to the Sun [ LI. He left but one daughter, whoſe grandſon was liv- 
e 


ing in Diocleſian's time (xi). 


was a Senator venerable for his virtue, and had been (i) Idem, cap. 


Proconſul of Cilicia. We may | conſider as a falſity what Abulpharagius Tays, 4h #* es. 548. 


Aurelian upon his making peace with Sapores King of 


Perſia, gave bim his daughter in 


marriage ( * It is pretended likewiſe that he ſent him Greek Phyſicians to inſtruct the (% Tillem. His. 


Perſians in 


ppocrates's method of Phyſic (mm). We may obſerve; that Phyſicians “ £72; gem. 


3 Page 1182. 


were a ſet of men whom he never made uſe of in his ſickneſs; his only remedy was 
abſtinence (un). It was happy for the Chriſtians, that a Prince of fo cruel a diſpoſition, 
never attempted to deſtroy them. I own that one of the perſecutions of the church is 
placed under his reign; but there are ſome Hiſtorians who make no mention of it, and 


ant ? Deus avertat hanc amentiam. Et tamen, fi 
bene novi, ephemeridas illius viri ſcriptus habemus, 
etiam bella charactere hiſtorico digeſto, que” velim 
accipias, & per ordinem ſcribas, additis quz ad vitam 

rtinent. Quæ omnia ex libris linteis, in quibus 
ipſe quotidiana ſua ſcribi præceperat, pro tua ſeduli- 
tate condiſces. Curabo autem ut tibi ex Ulpia Bib- 
liothecà & libri lintei proferantur. Tu velim Aure- 
lianum iti ut eſt, quatenus potes, in literas mittas 
(54). We may * that Vopiſcus writes in this 
manner about thirty years aſter Aurelian's death; 
which is an inſtance of the ignorance or negligence of 
the Latins at that time. None of them had then 
publiſhed any thing concerning the t actions of 
this Prince, who was the reſtorer of Empire, Or- 
bis Reftitutor, as he is ſtiled in an antient medal. He 
apprehended ſuch a diſgrace, when he took care to 
have the courſe of his exploits ſet down every day in 
writing (55). 

[LX] He was very much ted... . . he was 
41250 Even thoſe perſons who were the Authors of 
his death, erected a noble monument ſor him, and de- 
dicated a temple to him (56): for they diſcovered, that 
they had been & in the conſpiracy againſt 
him by a horrid piece of fraud; which was thus, 
He had threatned Mneſtheus his Secretary: who, 
giving up himſelf for loft, as he knew that this Em- 

or's menaces were always put in execation (57), 

volved to prevent it, and made ſeveral 18 be- 

eath. He 


que fruſtra ng” lieve, that Aurelian had determined their 


ri ſolere, neque 
minaretur, ignoſ- 
cere. idem, CAP» 
36. 


(58) Mixtis tis, 
quibus Aurelia- 
nus were iraſce- 
batur, cum 115; 
de quibus nibil 
aſperum cogita- 
Vopiſc. cap. 


36. 
(59) Idem, cap. 
37. 


(bo) Idem, cap. 
41. 


(61) He was 
yer Emperor 
a few months 
after, 


ſhewed them a liſt, in which his own name was, and 
adviſed them to take proper meaſures to ſecure them- 
ſelves. 'They were all perſons who had either incur- 
red his diſpleaſure, or elſe from the merit of their ſer- 
vices had reaſon to ſuppoſe they were in his favour, 
and ſo at the bottom had nothing to fear from him 
(48). All of them engaged in a conſpiracy againſt 
his life, which they put in execution. But having 


detected afterwards the treachery of the Secretary, 


they were the moſt zealous in doing honour to Aure- 
lian. Mneſtheus was thrown to the wild beaſts, and 
they ordered the memory of this puniſhment to be 
preſerved upon the Emperor's tomb (59). The ſoldi- 
ers refuſed to confer the Empire upon any one of the 
conſpirators, and defired the Senate to choole another 
Emperor, and to deify Aurelian (60). 'The Senate 
would not take upon them the choice of an Emperor ; 
but with reſpect to the divine honours which the army 
demanded for Aurelian, they were decreed without any 


delay. Tacitus (61), who gave his opinion firſt in the 


Senate, made a fine ſpeech, which deſerves to be 
ſet down here, as it contains an handſome abridgment 
of his moſt eminent actions, and ſeveral thoughts, 
which are very curious. Ree atque ordine conſu- 
luifjent Dii immortales, P. C. fi boni ferro inviolabiles 
— ut lonigiorem ducerent vitam; neque contra 
eos aliqua efſet poteſtas its, qui neces infandas triſtiſ/ima 
mente concipiunt. Viveret enim princeps nafter Aurelia- 
nus, quo neque utilior fuit quiſquam. Reſpirare certi paſt 
re Valeriani, poſt Gallieni mala, imperante 

audio caperat noſtra Reſpublica ; at eadem riddita 
fuerat Aureliano toto penitus orbe vincente. Ille nabis 
Gallias dedit ; ille Italiam liberavit; illi Vindelicis 
jugum Barbarice ſervitutis amovit. Illo wiwvente 1!ly- 
ricum reſtitutu. EM reddit Romanis legibus Thracie. 
Ale ( prob puder ) Orientem famineo preſſim jugo in 9 


tra jura reſtituit , ille Perſas inſultantes adbuc Valeri- 


ani” nece, fadit, fugavit, oppreſſit, Illum Saracen, 


Vor. II. 


thoſe 


Blemyer, demite, Radein Seres, Hiberi 1 Albani, 
Armenii, populi etiam Indorum, veluti præ ſentem 


pen wenerati ſunt Deum. [llius donis, que a Bar- 


baris ibus meruit, refertum eff Capitolium: quinde- 
cim tlie librarum auri ex ejus Fas, ak ND — 
templum, omnia in urbe fana ejus micant donis. Quare 
P. C. vel Deus ipſos jure comvenio, qui talem principem 
interire paſſi ſunt, nifi forte ſecum cum efſe maluerunt. 
Decerno igitur divinos es 3 id quod vos ommes exif. 
timo efſe facturus. Nam de imperatore diligendo ad 
eundem exercitum cenſeo efſe referendum. . Etenim in tali 
genere ſententiæ nift fiat quod dicitur, & electi pericu- 
lum erit, & eligentis invidia. Probata eſt Sententia  _ . 
Taciti (62). That is, The immortal Gods would (62) Vopiſc. caps 
have done well, O Conſcript Fathers, to have made 41. Pag+ 526; 
2 — invulnerable, that their lives might have. 3*7* 
1 extended, and ſecured from the power of 
* thoſe who conceive wicked againſt them. 
Then we ſhould have had our Emperor Aurelian 
alive, who was one of the beſt men in the world. 
** Our Commonwealth began to revive, after the un- 
«« fortunate reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, under 
„ the government of Claudius, but it was abſolutely 
< reſtored by Aurelian, who was victorious in every 
« youe of the world. He gave us Gaul ; he freed 
Italy; he reſcued the Vindelici from the oppreſſion 
of the Barbarians ; under his care Illyricum was 
*« reſtored, and Thrace recovered to the Roman Em- 
* pire. He reduced the Eaſt, which laboured under 
the diſhonourable yoke of a woman, to our com- 
„ mand; he defeated and humbled the Perſians, who 
were grown inſolent upon Valerian's death. | 
„ Saracens; Blemyes, Axomitz, Bactrians, Seres, 
“ Hiberi, tans; Armenians and Indians, re- 
«« vered him almoſt as a preſent Deity. The Capi- 
„ tol is full of the ſpoils which he gained from bar- 
barous nations; one temple poſſeſſes fifteen thouſand 
pounds of Gold by his liberality, and all the other 
<*« temples of the city are | adorned with his gifts. 
Therefore, Conſcript Fathers, I may juſtly ex- 
* poſtulate with the Gods, who have ſuffered ſuch 
„% a man to die, unleſs they choſe to take him to 
«© themſelves. I decree then divine honours to him, 

** which I believe every one of you will readily agree 
* to. For I think the choice of another Emperor is 
eto be referred to the army; becauſe unleſs that be 
done in this caſe, the perſon chofen will be in dan- 

«« ger, and thoſe who Chooſe him be expoſed to envy. 
* This opinion of Tacitus was approved of.” The fame. 
Tacitus being choſen Emperor. a few months after 


(6g]. began us roign. ith, cniaing tour ates to_ be (64) fe was 


to Aurelian, one of gold in the Capitol, and Þy the Senate; 


three of filver in other places, and that every perſon n 
ſhould have a picture of mis reat Prince. The three you 8 ' 
filver ſtatues were dedicated, = not that in the Capi- choice of a new 
tol. In cadem oratione Aureliano ſtatuam auream po- Emperor, ſtill 
nendam in Capitolio decrevit ;; item ſiatuam of (oP: 5 . & ts the 
in Curia, item in templa Solis, item in foro Trajans. jaſt = enter 
Sed aurea non eft poſita : dedicata autem funt ſole ar- 
gente. In eadem oratione cavit, ut fi quis argento 
publict privatumgue as miſcuifſet, fi quis auio. argen- 
tum, fi quis ari plumbum, capital efjet cum bonorum pro- 
1 4 e Addidit, ut Aurelianum omnes pictum . 
rent (64). DS We A (64) Vopiſe. 16 
FL} There was no Deity, to whom he teſtified more — * ge 
nowerence,. than to the Sun, | I preſume his firſt edu- P80 
cation was the cauſe df this ; for it is probable his 
mother, who was a Prieſteſs of the Sun, n 
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mont, Hiſt. 
E mper. tom. 3 
g- 1085, 


Aureliano, fuit, 
ah” of mag ia 
nece * pon J ay 5 
bono. Vopiſc. 
Aurel cap. 37. BYE 
from his infaticy with a particular devotion for this 
(65) Idem in God(6g). However that be, we find, that when he 
Aurelian. cap. 4. returned his thanks to Valerian, who had appointed 
| him Conſul, he made uſe of theſe expreſſions, Dii 
faciant, & Dems certut Sol, ut &f Senatus de vie fc 
(66) Idem, ibid. judicet (66): i. e. % May the Gods, and eſpecially 


14. % Sun, an undoubted Deity, grant, that the Senate 
” « likewiſe may have the 4 _ of me.“ A 
(67) Spanheim, learned man (67) pretends, that he ſpoke thus in a 


Net. in Ceſar. Letter (68), as if the other Gods were doubtful, except 

ulian. — pend the * 5 1 the battle, which be won near Emeſ⸗ 
68) Vopiſcus ſa over the forces of Zenobia, it is faid that he was 
urea og affiſted by a Deity, who encouraged his ſoldiers, and 
c cauſed the foot to ſupport the horſe, who were ready 


(69) Ve ground (69). Upon his entry into Emefn as 
Vopi to give b en 7 

7 2 ek he went to the Temple of the Sun; Sta- 

tim ad Te Heliagabali tetendit, you communi - 

cio wota foluturus ; and found there the ſame figure of 


a God, who had been favourable to him in the battle. 

Upon this account he built ſeveral temples in that 

70) Ilie templa Place (70), and afterwards cauſed a temple to be de- 
it donariis dicated to the Sun at _—_— He commanded 
.ingentibus poſitir. likewiſe the temple of that to be rebuilt in Pal- 


Idem, cap. 30. myra. I ſhall-give the very orders, which Is diſ- 
Idem, ibid. | | 
— 35. patched for that purpoſe, becauſe they will ſhew us 


at the ſame time the cruelty of this Emperor, and 
his devotion for the Sun. Aurelianus Aupuſtus Ceiomio 
Baſſo. Non oportet tot ulterius progredi militum gladios. 
Fam ſatis Palmyrenorum caſum atque conciſum eff. 
Maulieribus non pepercimus, infantes occidinms, ſenes j 
mms, ruftices interemimus ; cui terras, cui urbem 
relinquemus ? Parcendum eft its qui remanſerunt. Cre- 
dimus enim tam paucos tam 7 fuppliciis eſſe cor- 
rectus. Templum ſane folis, quod apud Palmyram a- 
ulifer legionis tertiæ cum wexilliferis & dracunario 
2 cornicinibus atque liticinibus diripuerunt, ad cam * 
mam wolo guæ fuit, reddi, Habes trecentas auri libras 
2 Zenobiæ capſulis ; babes argenti mille octingenta ponds. 
De Palmyrenorum amis habes gemmas regias. Ex his 


* 


UR 
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0% See Tille- thoſe who ſpeak. of it, agree that it was of very ſhort continuance (o). I muſt not con- % Francs, 
| clude this article without obſerving a diſtinction which Vopiſcus makes, and which few en, 1. 
perſons are capable of making [ ]: Such was the end of Aurelian, ſays he (pp), 4 
% Hic fe Prince more neceſſary than good. What is reported by Angeloni concerning ſeveral jeces / Cam, 
of marble, which were found in the reign of Pope Urban VIII, while they were level- 
ling the place, where Aurelian had built a temple upon Mount Quirinal (24), may juſtly 3,40 ni 

grand idea of the magnificence of that edifice. | 


omnibus fac cohoneftari templum + mibi & Diis in- 
mortalibus gratiſſimum fecerts. Ego ad Senatum ſeri- 
bam, petens ut mittat pamtificem, qui dedicet templum (72). 
That is ; © Aurelianus A to Ceionius Baſſus 
% Greeting, It is not fit that the ſwords of my foldiers 
* ſhould proceed any further. A ſufficient number 
of the Palmyrenians have been ſhin... We have 
not ſpared the women; we have killed the infants, 


« and old men, and peaſants; to whom then ſhall 


« we afterwards leave the lands and the city ? We 
* muſt ſpare thoſe, who remain: for we believe that 
“e ſuch a few will be correfted by the puniſhment of 
* ſo many. As for the Temple of the Sun at Pal- 
% myra, which the Standard-bearer of the third Le- 
“ gion with his Enſigns, and colours, and trumpets, 
“ and fifes | 
* original form. You have three hundred pounds 
from Zenobia's cabinets, and a thouſand eight hun- 
*« dred pounds of filver ; and the royal jewels from 
«« the ſpoils of the Palmyrenians. With theſe riches 
* I would have you adorn the Temple; which will 
ebe very acceptable to me and to the immortal 
„% Gods. I ſhall write to the Senate, to defire them 
* to ſend a Prieſt to dedicate the Temple.” 

[M] Vapiſcus has made a diftinfion, . . . . which frau 
perſons are a_— of making. ] The deſects of Aure- 
lian were 1: the State occaſion for them; 
but in Vopiſcus's opinion it does not follow from thence, 
that he was a good Emperor. This expreſſion ſhews, 
that the Author was a perſon, who did not confound 
things. A vaſt number of people know nothing of 
this diſtinftion. They conſider ſimply and abſolutely 
that as a good and juſt Government, which has pre- 
vented or put a e great evil; and if 
can imagine with ſelves, that a Government is 
unjuſt, rd it as ſimply and abſolutely as bad, 
without any reſpect to the neceſſary advantages, which 
the public reaps from it. 


 AUREOLUS. (PETER) a Franciſcan Friar, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Aix, 


was one of the moſt ſubtile and celebrated Divines of his age. 


He flouriſhed about the 


end of the thirteenth Century, and in the beginning of the fourteenth. He was born at 


Verberie 


upon the Oiſe, and his name was Oriol (a); but as he is known only by the 
Latiniz'd name which was given him, I place him here, without following Moreri's 
example, who refers us from Aureolus to Oriol. We mi 


we could find under the article ORIOL all that we might reaſonably expe& from an 


Hiſtorian, who quotes the life of this illuſtrious Archbiſhop of Aix (b) ; but here we are (6) Plac's, te 
I am not able to remedy this defect, for I do not think, that in all the 
United Provinces there is one perſon who can ſuppl 


diſappointed. 


me with the book in which this 


life of Aureolus is publiſhed. All that I can fay is reduced to theſe few particulars ; 


(e) L:bbe, d Aureolus was Profeflor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Paris (c); 


he had the title of 


Scripe. Ecclefiafes Doctor facundus (d), the Eloguent Doctor, given him. He was Provincial of Aquitain, 


tom. 2. p. 183. 
( Bellarm. de 
Script. Eccleſiaft. 
Page 365. 


to this high dignity [A]. 


[4] He lived but a ſhort time after he was raiſed 

to the dignity of Archbiſhop of Aix.) The Archbi- 

| ſhoprick was given him in 1321, and we find that 

James de Concos de Cabrairez a Dominican was in- 

ſtalled in the fame Archbiſhoprick the roth of July 

(% Labbe, Di. 1322 (1) 3 ſo that the 27th of April, in which Au- 

ſert- de Scriptor. reolus died (2), mult at the lateſt be in the year 1322. 

Ecclejiaſt- rom a. We | ſee the negligence of that Age; they ſatisfied 

pag- 19+ _ themſelves even with reſpe& to an Archbi with 

. marking only the day on which he died, without 
ever mentioning the date of the year. | 

IB] He was too fond of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by new 


opinions.) This is the characteriſtic of a very danger- 


ous ſpirit 5 it is a-rock very much to be feared ; we 


when he was made. Archbiſhop of Aix (e), and lived but a ſhort time after he was raiſed 
It is faid, that he was promoted to a Cardinalſhip. 
a man of a ſubtile genius, but too fond of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by new opinions [B]. 

Ir 


He was 


have ſcarce ever ſeen, that thoſe, who have genius 
and learning enough to oppoſe ſtrongly the common 
received opinions, have judgment enough to ſlop 
where they ſhould, and to diſcern what has no occa- 
ſion to be reformed. In the following paſlage we 
have a juſt character of ſuch men, amongſt whom 


our Aureolus is cularly named. Ex 
inſignia ingenia < 
2 1 guod Ingentis quibus valebant plurimum indul- 
ſerunt in pleriſque nova cudere ac comminiſci api- 


E da 
Giulio Ceſare in 


Magn, illsf. 


trata con 14 Pi. 


Medaglie 
332. g » pag. 


(72) Idem, cap, 
31. pag. 489. 


undered, I would have it reſtored to its 


(a) Labbe, Diſ- 
ſert. de N 


Zecleſ. tom. 2. 


ght more eaſily excuſe this, if bas. 183. 


tells us, before 


Oriol's Commer- 


taries upon the 


Maſter of the den- 
tences, printed at 


Roan in 1595 


7 
„Durandus & Aureolus, I | 


niones, communem tramitem fine cauſa deſerendo non 


dubitarint. 
nus 9 nec ſatis maturi % 
, & abſque urgenti ratione, extra viam, ita ut quam- 
3 uit 


Eftque haud dubie am judicii mi- 
el emuncti, ferri faci· 


endeavour 
neceſſary 1 
mations oft 


(5) Caro! 
chalius d 


genere E 
nis, page 


* Ant. 
cap. 8. 
(6) Spo 
ann. 
num. 1 


(7) T 
Rayna 
Theol, 
Diſt, \ 
33+ 


en- 


* 


AUR 


It is pretended that he maintained the impoſſibility of the creation [CJ The Dominican; 


had in him a formidable adverſary, and employed one of their belt pens [D] to confute 
him with a great dcal of ſpirit and vigour. I ſhall fay ſomething of his writings r 25. 


wit res de qua agitur, ad ſcholæ tricas mere pertincat; 

nec inde diſpendium ullum dbctrinæ fidei vel ſanis ac pu- 

tis moribus fit timendum, tamen con ſultiſſimum fit, quæn- 

2 manifeſta ratio non urget, ab anteriorum placitis non 

) Theoph- :ſcedere (3). We mult confeſs, however, that ſuch 

4 Er: innovating genius's (4), and even thoſe, which 

tem. de mali ae ire à littſe feſtleſs ind unfixed, are ſometimes ne- 

— pry ye effary ; for without them cout] we poſlibly make 

© I bell dot any conſiderable progreſs? Should we not be tempted 

be underſtood to tg continne Mm indolence under pretence that every 

meanthoſe, who thing is diſcovered already, and that we ought to be 

endeavour __ content witk the opinions of our Fathers, as well as 

meal eckig With their Earth and Sun? The diſputes and diſtur- 

28 bances raiſed by men of ambitious, bold, and raſh 

tempers, are not always a real abſolute evil ; they 

may be as great an evil as you pleaſe, but there 

are ſome advantages riſing from them with regard to the 

ſciences and the cultivation of the mind, We may 

ſay this even of civil wars, A very honeſt Gentle. 

man obſerved this with reſpe& to thoſe, who laid 

France waſte in the 16th waa 6 He US that 

refined the genius, or anguage of ſome per- 

7 that they refed the judgment of others, and 

ſerved as a bath to cleanſe ſome, and as a curry-comb 

to rub off the filth' of others. Here are his own words ; 

his thoughts and expreſſions are ſo juſt, that they de- 

ſerve to be particularly ſet down. Ut /zpe res ad. 

werſe inexpeclatis boris locum faciunt, ita in hac pub- 

lica, & omnium maxima —_— res autor dari 

5 quibuſdam ingenium evaſifſe limatius, acumen 

e gt oy mundius, ſcripta 

pus gatiora, prorſus ut agnoſcere liceat ærumnarum pro- 

cellas, quibus aftuavimus, his efſe balneus, qua ſor des 

eluerint, aliis ftrigilem, YE Squammam deterſit, qui- 

buſdam uredinem, que luxurians & 

inutile. Denique ſi quis were æſtimet, nunt demum in- 

telligemus, cam, que Reipublice tempeſtas fuit, privatim & 

pauculis eſſe cotem, qua acuitur, *I jaculam qua accendi- 

(5) Carolus Paf- zur quicquid in fingulis eſt optimum (5). Indeed the 

chalius de primo public would readily be without ſuch ſevere purgati- 

kaere Ebbeutio- ons, or curry-combs, or files, or whetſtones, as they may 

"i, fag. 124. be called; it were much better to continue ſick, than 

to be cured by a remedy fo terribly ſevere. However 

that be, we have a Doctor here, who values himſelf 

upon being of a different opinion from every body in 

his Commentary upon the Maſter of the Sentences ; 

but on the other hand, he was ſingle in his opinion; 

every one was proud to attack him; he was com- 

pared to Iſhmael. Yuem (Petrum Aureolum) Arntoni- 

* Ant. tit. 24. auf ait, ita ſcripſiſſe in librum Sententiarum; ut quia 

cap. S. parag. 2. manu ejus contra omnes, qui jam antta ſcripſerant, 
(6) Spondanus etiam manus omnium contra eum filerint (6). 

Ly , ws [C] It ts pretended, that he maintained the Impoſſibi- 

day of the Creation.) The proofs, which I have in 

this affair, are veryaſmall ; for I can only acquaint 

the reader, that Theophilus Raynaud, after he has re- 

jected ſome reaſons of Averroes as very weak, adds 

that the arguments, with which Aureolus had ill em- 

ployed his genius to ſhew that the Creation is impoſ- 

ſible, are reduced to the ſame. Eodem recidunt argu- 

menta, quibus Aureolus apud Capreolum in 2. d. 1. 9. 2. 

in argumentis contra quartam, parum feliciter ingenium 

(7) Theoph. exercuit, ut probaret creationem eſſe impoſſibilem (7). 

Raynaud, in We may obſerve, that he never read Aureolus, and 

8 ali, that he knew no more of his opinion, than what is 

33+ pag. 1039, elated by his antagoniſt Capreolus. This puts a new 

+ 2039+ , | . . 

neceſſity upon me to grope in the dark; but I think 

I am not miſtaken in the conjecture, which T am go- 

ing to advance. I ſuppoſe that Aureolus did not ſim- 

ly and abſolutely deny, that the Creation was poſ- 

2 for this would have been to ſtart an opinion 

directly contrary to the Roman Faith. He only main- 

- tains, that for ſuch and ſuch reaſons he ſhould have 

thought it impoſſible for any Being to be made 

of nothing, if faith had not told him, that we muſt 

underſtand the words, which the Scripture makes uſe of 

concerning the firſt Formation of the world, in the pro- 

per ſenſe of creation. Having recovered himſelf with 

_ this ſhield, he might ſafely employ all the ſtrength of 

his genius to prove the Impoſſibility of the Creation: 

he ventured only a philoſophical diſpute, in which he 


2 


* 
: : 


g ; ' ” { 
had no reaſon to ſear the want of querks/and ſubtil- | 
ties to defend himſelf, I am ſure, that thoſe, Who 
ſhall. have in their ſtudy a copy of Capreolus, when 
they read this, will be curious enough to conſult him; 
that they may ſee whether this great antagoniſt f 
oe 8 . eally repreſented the ſtate of the 

ſtion. ere are a great many perſons, who up- - 
on fc | * would e e with — * 
ing us only, that are cpnfuting a certain Doctor, 
who has maintained that the — is impoſſible; s: 
and with exaggerating. the . pernicious conſequences cc — 
ſuch a notion, without acquainting us that ſome Do- iq +©£6 
Qor ſecured the intereſts , and ſubmits to 
the authority of tradition the moſt ſubtile arguments; 
which the light of nature can ſuggeſt to him. I know 
that Aureolus upon another occation has governed him- 
ſelf in the ſame manner as I am ſoppoſjng he did 
with regard to the Creation; which adds a gre 
Probability to my conjecture. He tells us, that no- 
thing but the authority of the Saints could induce 
him to, believe that Tranſubſtantiation is a real change 
of the whole bread into the whole Body of our Saviour, 
I have read this in a work of Dr. Allix: Petrus 
Aurealus Romana BEceleſis Cardinalis hoc profitetuy : 
Propter ſolas authoritates Sanctorum teneo, quod Tran- 
5 eſt verus tranſitus & converſio totius panis 


* 
— 


in totum corpus Domini. in 4. diff. 11. 9. 1. #. 2 (8). (8) Petrus Allix, 
[D] The Dominicans — am of their beft pens Prefat. Hiftori- 


ca de Doymare 


to confute him.) It was the ſame lus; whom oo. 
I have mentioned above. Conſult his Commentary upon , gas. 66. 
the Maſter of the Sentences. He him with a 

deal of vehemence, and ed with all his force 

Aureolus's Commentary upon the ſame Maſter: Qu 
(Commentaria Aureoli) in ſuis in eaſdem, ſententias 
Commentariis ſepius excuſſit excogitavitque Joannes Ca- | 
preolus (g). He infinuates, that the falſe i i- (9) Labbe, de 


ons, which Aureolus made uſe of, and which ſerved as Script. Eccle aft. 


a foundation for his horrid inferences, were not always wm. 2. p. 184. 
the reſult of his ignorance; but ſprung partly from 
his prejudices and paſſion. I am informed of this 
by Father Baron, who expreſſes himſelf thus: Me- 
mini me Capreolum neſcio quo ex quaſtionibus in primum 
Sentent. loco legere, foluto quodam arguments Aureolli, 
quod ad grande aliquud impium, & Adam ex falſa 
interpretatione noſtre ſententiæ rem deduxerat, hac mo- 
deſtè adjunxifſſe Capreolum; ex noſtrã reſponſione patet 
hanc objeftionem Aureoli profectam efſe ex perverſo in- * 
tellectu, quicquid fit de affettu (10). We may obſerve, (10) Vincent. 
that Conſtantius Sarnanus, a Franciſcan Monk and _— "—_ 
Cardinal wrote a Book, in which he pretends to re- 4. 4. 44. 
Eoncile Aureolus's opinions with hol! of Ca 
(11). Heattempts to ſhew likewiſe the a t (11) Oldoini, 
between St. Thomas Aquinas's doctrines and thoſe of Aeben. Roman. 
Scotus (12). It was in this manner that attempts (12) Ibm, ibids 
have been to ſhew a correſpondence between Plato and ( 
Ariſtotle. This is mere trifting with the readers, or | 
indeed expoſing thoſe, whom they endeavour to recon- 
cile, to ridicule, without intending it. Such an a- 
reement is diſttonourable to the ies, and there 
— be ſome reaſon to W reproaches 
from them, for undertaking the office of a mediator, 
if the heads of the diſpute ſhould ever return into the 
world. They would expoſtulate in this manner : 
What, do you pretend, that there was only a diſpute a- 
bout words in this point ; and that we agree together in 
the main of the doctrinet without aur perceiving it, /a 
poſſeſſed were wwe with prejudice, which hindered us from 
underflanding cubat <we ſaid ? This i a dire Satyr up- 
on ns ; we'll accept of no reconciliation upon Tack Archie 
terms as theſe. Away with your projects for reuniting 
us 3 We 23 Bade a 4 ck conteſt with a 
other, than ſee it concluded by ſo ſcandalous an impu- 
tation up our ſenſe and learning. It is remarkable, 
that there are ſome occaſions, where, the warmeſt con- 
troverſies have riſen only from the parties miſunderſtand- 
ing each other ; but I am of opinion that this is not 
the caſe of the doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Scotus, and conſequently of the difference, which there is 
between the Scotiſt Aureolus, and the Thomiſt Capreolus. 
[E] 1 Ball ſay ſomething , his writings.) Thoſe, 
who have mentioned them, have been ſo very negli- 
| gents 


— 


— 2 - 


— C——— — — 


AUR 


The. reader will find in the remark [ 4 ] the time of his death, 


Arne tha they have not obſerved any diſtinction either 
. the writings, which remain of him, and thoſe 
"which are loſt, or between the works, which have been 
1 3 and thoſe, which were never publiſhed. Father 


13) Labbe, bbe (13), who complains of this negigence which is 
i 


pt. Ecclefiaft. too common to Bibliographers, promiſed to r very 
dom 3. page 184. amply ; but he Hed bbc 7 ubliſhin tar large 
b volume, of which the Differtation, w — I have 

14) In the Pre- Quoted, was only a forerunner , (14). He obſerves 
2 to his Dir chai the — Bibliorum of Wee ſive Epi- 
ſertation de Scrip- tome univerſe be ſeripture juxta literalem ſenſum, 
tor, Ecce. us printed at Venice in 1571, and at Paris in 1585 
15) Oldoini in (15), by the care of Sthephen Nauellet, Doctor of 
1 Arbenæum Sorbonne, and that his Commentaries "upon the four 
Romanum, pag, 'Books of Sentences were 


inted at Rome, in lio in 


728. puts ann. 1595s and dedicated to Clement VIII, by Car- 
(26) Oldoini nal Conſtantius Sarhanus (16). He rejects what Fa- 
Ute ame ther Marmcei tells us in his Bibliotheca Mariana, that 


thing, page $33 the "treatiſe of Aureolus 4e Conceptione immaculata B. 

of his Atheneum Vitginis was printed at Touloaſs in 1314 : he ſays, 

— that perhaps this writing was written year, or 
nted in 1514. 

I ſhall make a few ſhort notes upon all this. I. The 

Catalogue of the Oxford Library mentions the Epi- 

tome totins S. Scripture, printed at Straſbourg in 1514. 

Father Labbe did not know that edition; Geſner like- 

wife knew nothing of it : the Epitome of Geſner pub- 

liſhed in 1583, mentions no book of Aureolus, which 

had been printed; and we may obſerve, that he very 

diſtinguiſhes our Peter Aureolus from Pe- 

trus de Verberia diftus Aureoli. II. It is a miſtake, 


that the Commentaries upon the four Books of Sen- 

tences were printed at Rome in 1595. Bellarmin af. 

ſures us, that he had ſeen only the Commentary upon (17) Be!'s.. 
the firſt of thoſe four |Books, and this Commentary 4 Ni, p., 
was printed at Rome in 1596 (17). The Catalogue J. pag. ibs. 
of the Oxford Library, and that of the Archbiſhop of 

Reims's Library, place in that year the edition - of 
Aureolus's Commentary upon the firſt Book of the Sen- 

tences, and in the year 1 the edition of his Com- 

mentary upon the three 1 Books with the 
Auadlibera. All theſe make two volumes in folio, 

printed at Rome, the former in 1596 at the Vatican; 

the latter by Lanetti in 1605, I am furprized, that 

Bellarmin knew nothing of the impreſſion of the laſt 

volume. This is ſomewhat more ſtrange, than to 

find in Moreri that ave haue ſeveral editions of 

Aureolus's Commentaries upon the Maſter of the Sen- 

tences, but that of Rome in 1595 is the moſt corre. 

How could he ſhew us theſe ſeveral editions ? Would 

he have dated that of Rome, as he has done, if he 

had known what I have remark'd above? III. I 

mult obſerve, that Father Labbe has been too civil to 

Father Maracci, who imagined that there were books 

printed in 1314, Does not every body know, that it was 

never in uſe in Europe till about the middle of the 

fifteenth Century ? What then did the Jeſuit Oldoini 

dream of, when he pretended to have ſeen Aureolus's 

treatiſe de Conceptione Virginis Marie, printed at Tou- 

louſe in 1314 ? De Conceptione Virginis Mariz, & Li- (18) Oldoin, 
brum, qui habetur MS. Toloſee in Collegio Fuxenſi, & ex. Alben. Remanun, 
cuſum vidimus Toloſe anno 1314 (18). Pas. 533. 


AURIEGE, or rather Ariege [A], a river of France, has its ſource from the moun- (a) Itis Len. 
tains which ſerve as boundaries to-the county of Foix towards Rouſſillon, It paſſes by ſhip, which wy 


erected into a 


Taraſcon, Foix, Parmies, Barilles, Bonac ( a), Saverdun, Sainte-Gabelle, Haute-Rive, Marquise for 
and falls into the Garonne at Portet about a league above Toulouſe, after it has received Pech Mr 


on the righ 


Duſſon, elder 


t the waters of the river Lers, and on the left thoſe of Arget, and of the brother to Mr, 
Leze [B]. The Ariege is rapid and full of fiſh, and the water of it very good to drink 


„de Bonrepaux, 
9 Ambalſlador of 


but it is not navigable but from Haute-Rive. Du Bartas praiſes it extremely [ CJ. France to the 


_ TA} ARIEGE.] It is called by this name in the 
country, thro' which it paſſes. It is named Aregia 
in the old Maps, and Areia in a manuſcript Martyro- 
in the Monaſtery of Moiſſac. We find in this 
manuſcript the Paſſion of St. Antonine, who ſuffered 
martyrdom at Pamie's, and we are aſſured that the 
barque, in which his body was laid, entered by this 
river into the Garonne. Per fluvium, qui Areia dici- 

tur, ad Garonnam uſque perveniens fluvium navi 
(in qua corpus Antonini Mart. a Gentilibus necati } 
inde alium, qui Tarnis dicitur, inveniens fluvium, inde 
retrogrado curſu per Tarnin intravit in Auarionis al- 
(r) Hadrian, Deum (1). Hadrian Valeſius, from whom I have ex- 
Valeſ. in Neti- tracted this, has criticiſed upon thoſe, who call it Au- 
tia Galliæ, pag. riege, and been very ſevere upon Papyrius Maſſo, who 
* e it Aurigera. Fluvius eft wulgi dictus Ariege, 
(2) Papyr, Maſ- guibuſdam corrupte IAuriege ; à Maſſono (2) priſci ejus 
in Deſcript. fluwii nominis ignaro Aurigera novo ac ridiculo nomine 
Fluminum Gallie nuncupatus (3). Mr. Baudrand is of opinion, that the 
(5 Vie Nuri true Latin name of this river is Aburacis (4). - I wiſh 
tia Gallie, pag. he had quoted ſome good author for it. Mr. Sanſon 

» Pag : . , 

26. calls it Lauriegne in a Map, which he in 
(4) See his Ge- 1675 (5). Moſt of the proper names are ſo 
£r4þby, kee, 33» diſguiſed, that it is to be ſuppoſed they were the er- 
(5) That of the rors of the Engraver. Moreri imagined very plea- 
Pyrenean Moun- ſantly, that the Auriege or Lauriege are two names, 
tains. that are uſed. He forgot the true one, and never 
conſidered that the two names, which he mentioned, 
are the ſame, the firſt without an article, and the lat- 
ter with one. His miſtake is juſt ſuch an one, as it 
would be to fay of the riyer, which paſſes thro' Paris, 
that it is called Seine or La Seine, I know that a 
great many Authors laugh at a Writer, who cor- 
rects their errors of this kind, and boaſt that they are 


above ſuch trifles as theſe : but they are a vain ſett of 


men, who would conceal their ignorance, or indolence, 

or want of taſte, or inaccuracy, under a ſpecious maſk. 

If we were to mention a city or river only occaſional- 

ly in a work of reaſonin wy faults, which theſe Gen- 

men call trifles, would be excuſable. But the caſe 

is not ſo, when they happen in the principal ſubject 
3 | 


Court of Den- 
— 
8 to 

of a Book. That, which is only an inconſiderable 
nicety in the writing of a Divine, would ſometimes 
be a capital error in a 22 or the Author of 
a Dictionary. I have reco that Papyrius Maſſo 
calls it Ia Riege. See the remark [4] of the article 
GARONNE. 

[B] After it has received on the right the waters of 
the river Lers, it receives on the left thoſe of Arget and 
Lee.] Moreri deſerves here a ſhort animadverſion: he 
ſays that the Auriege, having receiv'd the Lers, the Arget, 8 Ol * 
and the Lex, joins the Garonne. This plainly fignities, „ El Cl 
that the mouth of the Lers is above the mouth of the pag. _ a 
Arget, and that the mouth of the Leze is between (7) Coulon Ni- 
the other two. Nothing is more falſe than this. vieres de Fronce, 
The Arget falls into the Ariege near Foix, and there (3 1. Þ: 453, 
are eight or nine G leagues between Foix and (F) ie pr 
Sainte Gabelle, near which is the mouth of the Lers. fore / Arg, 
Lertius verò in Aurigeram labitur prope Templum &. which is the true 
Gawvillz (6). The has its entrance three or O*thography- 
four lea below that of Lers. Coulon might have r g 
informed M oreri concerning the order of theſe mouths. Hi lor. 2 
Note, he obſerves, that the Auriege is called by the Fuxenſium, lib. 
Latins AURIGERA (7), and Larget ARGENTIGBRA 7+ relates 
(8), and that the one carries gold, and the other filver | ne 
(9). He took this remark perhaps from Olhagarai ; ihe this gold. 
& he has told us what follows: And what Gall we Papyrius Maſſo, 
ſay 7 the Lers with its flux and reflux (10) ? | And Dejerip Fins. 
1 the Auriege and Arget, rivers with gold and Goth pe oy 

anks Dass not this make it probable, that there are _” 
treaſures hid in the bowels of theſe mountains (11) ? (110) See con- 

[C] Du Bartas praiſes it extremely.) Here is the cerning this wor” 
third Sonnet of his nine Pyrenean Mules, preſented to dera F hene 
the King of Navarre (12). | non the 3d day 


the 1 —_— 
du Bartas, 
Fleuve d'or & de flat & de nom & de ſable, —_ 
Riche in grains, en paſtel, en fruits, en wins, en bois, (11) Pierre Ol- 


Auriege au viſte cours clair ornement de Foix bagarai, l _ 
Qui rend par ton tribut Garonne navigable, : + - : — 
Fille de ji grand Mont, 1. cache, eſpouvantable, Naverre- 
Son, front dedans le cie „ gui chenu tous les Mais. A — 4 
Depuis le bord du ſu juſſ au bord Eſegſois, — — eu, 
page 9 


(1) It is: 
fina 


(2) It is 
tini in Sic 


Pg 5 1. 
likewile « 
in Bibliot 


386 verſo 
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See likewiſe the paſſage of Bertrarid Helias, quoted by Papyrius Maſſo (b). (b) Papyr, Mab 
7 | | 9 on? | ni ZDefernpt. 
| ot . En the ei, Hiesl., See geit the ſeventh Sonnet, where yorn ind 3 
Clair flot, je te ſere par un diſcours facond, in the beginning: 
(13) Since Du P * Pactol, plus gue le Nil fecond : " y 
1 | 247 A Pla lin que Ocean on orrott tes eaux bruire : Frangois, arreſte toy, he paſſe la campagne, 
ach .. > Ber, an f egaleroit aux' fleuves les plus grand; Que nature mura de Rochers d um cofts, 
for the better in On te verroit an ciel comme'le Po reluire, Que Þ Auriege entrefind Dun — . ; (24) Du Bartas, 
that point- * Si je woyey tes bordi repurges de brigans (13). Campagne qui n point en beautt de campagne (14). . 


( This ee AURISPA (JOHN) born at Noto in Sicily (a), was one of the moſt learned men 
Newn in f the fifteenth Century. He underſtood the Greek and Latin tongues; was a good 
Orator, and wrote finely, conſidering the age, both in proſe and verſe. It is ſaid, that he 
was honoured with the poetical crown in Italy. He was Secretary to Pope Nicholas V, 
who gave. him conſiderable marks of his favour, by preſenting him with two rich Ab- 


936. 


beys [A]. He carried on a long correſpondence of letters with Philelphus; and we 
find his name mentioned with commendation in Laurentius Valla, Anthony Panormita, 


4 
| 
and ſeveral other illuſtrious Authors. He retired to Ferrara, and lived there to a great (5) Taken from j 
ige, honoured with the eſteem of the Lords of that country [B]; I mean with an * ene | 
ſteem which was of advantage to him in every reſpect, for he received from their liberality eue, writ- | 
not only what was ſufficient to ſupport him, but even to raiſe himſelf a conſiderable for- jerom Raguza, 1 


tune (b). What he wrote is now very difficult to be found [C]. page 147, & ſep. | 


[4] Pope Nicholas V... preſented him with two rich 
Abbeys.] He gave him that of St. Philip de Grandi 
(1) It is at Meſ- (1) the 31ſt of May 1449, and that of St. Mary de 
ſing. la Roccade (2) in 1451. Auriſpa had a law-ſuit for 
(a) [tis at Len this latter benefice with a man, who had been pre- 
tint in Sey. ſented to it by Alphonſus King of Naples. See Roc- 
chus Pirrus p. 225 of his Notitia of the Church of Sy- 

(4) Taken from racuſe (3). | 
Jem Raguza, [B] He retired to Ferrara, and lived there 
ons PIO honoured with the eſteem of the Lords of that country.) 
.I prove all this by a paſſage of Giraldus. Joannes 
(% Libus Gre- Auriſpa, Siculus, ſays he (4), Orator in aligua Poeta- 
ber. Gyrald. de rum ordine reponi poteſl,  quippe qui Grace. & Latine 
Fur. juorum tem- probe doctus eft ; carmina tamen jus, que ipſe legi, 
ns * "Sag neſcio quid Sicularum gerrarum 12 videntur: fuit 
% Gelr enim eo tempore, quo nondum exquiſite literæ in lucem 
in Bibliothec. ſol · redierunt. Vixit autem Ferraris ad ſummam ſenec- 
386 verſo, tutem, in pretio habitus a ** principibus, qui & 
| cum locupletem reddiderunt : hoc ferunt Ciftarellam 


e Elgia Sicu- 


ten by the Jeſuit 


familiam originem, duxiſ/ſe. | 
[C] What he wvrote is now very difficult to be found.] 9 
Here are the Books which are aſcribed to him : 4 | 
Tranſlation of Archimedes, a Verfion of Hierocles's Com- 1 
mentary upon the Verſes of Pythagoras, and another t 
of Philiſcus's Treatiſe of Conſolation to Cicero. The 5 
Epitome of Geſner mentions three works, with- it 
out telling us whether they were ever printed. We 1 
know, that Auriſpa's Hierocles was printed at Baſil by | 
Henry Peter in 8vo 1543 (5). Geſner quotes a paſ- (5) Se Geſner, | 
ſage from the Preface, by which it appears, that this #:%%5. fol. 238. | 
Tranſlation was made when the Au was already * 1 
eighty years old (6). There was in Gabriel Naude's (5) Gefner, Bib- 1 
Library a manuſcript intitled, aratio de Praſiden- lech. fol. 231 
tia Hamibalis Carthaginenfis, Alexandri Magni, _ 1 
Scipionis Majoris Romani, apud Inferos, ex Gra in Bibliotb. MSS$. 
Latinum converſa ab Auriſpa Oratore ad Baptiſtam Se- Librerum, pag. i 
natorii & Equeſiris Ordinis Civem Romanum (7). 4 — edit. an. 1 


AUROGALLUS (MATTHEW) a learned man of the ſixteenth Century, and 
Profeſſor of three Languages in the Univerſity of Wittemberg (a), was born in Bohemia, (-) See the Fit. 
He was curious in collecting a great number of good books of the Antients, and he ny of 
was not contented with valuing them, as a great many others do, who ſeek only to raiſe 27% fec- 
themſelves a name by their vaſt Libraries, but he was charmed with reading them. I man dg 
(5) That which have ſeen an 1 Dedicatory (5), in which he was deſired to publiſh Etius the Phyſi- — a f. 
de receding Cian, nineteen books of Natural Hiſtory written by an unknown Author, the Hymns of 1b ef apr 
Callimachus, the Orations of the ten Athenian Orators, and a many Greek ma- 753% 
nuſcripts, which were brought from the Eaſt to Bohemia by the Baron Bohuſlas of Haf- 
e) Micrelius, ſenſteyn, and fell into his hands, Cognationis & ſtudiorum bereditario jure. It ſeems that 
Lat l mf. We may infer from theſe Latin words, that he was a relation of that Baron. We have 
ken in putting ſome books of his [4]. He died in 1543 (c), and had been of great ſervice to Luther 


1 dinge. in his tranſlation of the Bible. 


[4] We. have ſome Books of him,] I cannot tell 
whether we have any others beſides his Compendium 
Hebrææ Chaldæægue Grammatices, printed at Wittem- 
berg in 8v@ in 1525, and de Hebræis Urbium, Regio- 
num, Populorum, Flumi Montium, & aliarum lo- 


corum Nominibus Liber 2 veteri inſtrumento congeſtus, 
inted at Wittemberg in 1526, and at Baſil in 1539, 
in 8vo (1). This ſecond edition had been enlarged (1) Epit. Bibk- 
by the Author. . Gelaeri, 


AUSONIUS, in Latin Detius, or rather Decimus Magnus Auſonius, one of the moſt 
excellent Poets of the fourth Century, was of Bourdeaux (a), and fon to a famous Phy- gl Auvn. i 
lician [4]. He was educated with a prodigious deal of care; the whole family intereſted gz, ** © 


[4] He was fon to a famous Phyſician.) Whoſe 

name was JuLius Ausoxius. He was born at Ba 

1) Auſon. in Las, and ſettled himſelf at Bourdeaux (1). His wife's 

4 Sy name was Emilia Aonia, the daughter of Cecilius 

2 * Argicius Arborius, who fled into Aquitain, aſter a 

proſcription, which had deprived him of all the eſtate, 

8 which - had in his own come (2). This 2 
» Was ving fixed in the city 4 arbellorum (3), marri 

— db & Uy: who had n 2 oſe name 

(3) Scaliger ſays Was Emilia Corinthia Maura. By this marriage he 

Wh is the city | 
s 
A on the 


Vor. II. 


elves, 


had one ſon and three daughters. The ſon is the 
ſame Emilius Magnus Arborius, who taught Rhetoric 
at Toulouſe, and had a very particular care of the 
education of our Poet (4). One of the daughters was (4) Auſon. in 
married to Julius * and had four ſons, of cap. 16. 


whom the Poet Auſonius was the ſecond. The reader 4 78. 
will find in his Parentaka, or in his Epicedion in Pa- 
trem the proofs of all theſe particulars, and what fol- 
lows, This Julius Auſonius,was a perſon of great me- 
rit, and if he was like the picture, whi h his fon — 


6 K Sea 
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See his gg, themſelves in it 


ems iotitled. n 
rentalia. 1 


Vonderful progreſs in 


ativity made t 


(bs cither becauſe his genius, was ve 


A U; > 


em imagine that he would be raiſed to great honours [ 


promiſing, or that the ſcheme of his 


B]. He made a 


lite Learning, and at the age of thirty years was choſen to 


Aufi. in teach Grammar at Bourdeaux (c). He was promoted ſome time after to the Profeflorſhi 


c 
RN ad Sy» 


nagrium. 


of Rhetoric (d). He raiſed himſelf ſo great a reputation 1 employment, that he in A's | 
was ſent for to court to be Preceptor of Gratian the ſon of the ror. Valentinian. He n 
made himſelf very agreeable both to his ſcholar, and his ſcholar's father; and he receiv- . 


ed ſuch rewards and honours, as ſhew him to be an inſtance of the truth of the maxim, * 
which Juvenal lays down, that when fortune pleaſes a man may be raiſed from 4 Rhetori- £ 


left of him; he was one of the remains of the Golden 
Age. © He maintained in all his conduct the greateſt 
uniformity imaginable/ Ile offered gratis the aſſiſt- 
ance of his art to every one, who aſked it. He 
endeavoured to anſwer fully the good opinion, which 
was conceived of him: but never thought favourably 
of what he did: 


Fadicium 425 fiudii' preftare bonorun : 
Ihſe mibi, nunquam, judice me, placui (5). 


He had an averſion to Law-ſuits ; he never encreaſed 
nor leſſened his eſtate ; he was never either a witneſs, 
(6) Indice me- or an informer againſt any perſon's life (6) ; he was 
RE "74 without envy or ambition; he conſidered ſwearin 
fon. in Epiced. and lying as both equally bad; he never enga 
pag. 298. in any conſpiracy or plot, or cabal; he religiouſly 
obſerved the facred laws of friendſhip ; he placed hap- 
| Pineſs not in poſſeſſing what one would have, but in 
not wiſhing for what fortune had not given him : 


1 


(50 Auſon. in 
Epiced. P- 298, 


Nee fiat, mov "908, Nees wal babbret 3 
Sed gui per fatum nam data nom cuperet (7). 


He never endeavoured to penetrate into the ſecrets of 
another; he never raifed falſe rumours againſt the re- 
putation of his neighbour ; and when he heard any true 
ſtories to the diſadvantage of others; he concealed 


Non occur ſator, non garrulus, obwia cernems, 
Vatvis & welo condita non adii. 
Famam, que paſſet vitam lacerare bonorum, 


| Non finxi, & veram , ſeierim, tacui (8). 


He never thought, that to have been abſolutely free 
from faults was a thing that deſerved praiſe ; and he 

preferred good morals before the Ius; that is, I 
preſume, he did a good action, becauſe it was good, 

and not merely in obedience to the lawWs: k 


(7) Auſon. in 
Epiced. pag · 299. 


(8) Idem, ibid. 


Deligui e nibil nunguam Jaudem off Aae * 
(9) Idem, ibid, Atque bonos mores legibus antetuli (9). 


d p 8 # 


He inviolably his conj | 0 
(10) Idem, ibid. years during which he was married (10); and if he had 
* the ſatisfaction of ſeeing what he wiſh'd for accompliſh- 
ed, it was not thro the extraordinary indulgence of 
fate, but becauſe he had confined his wiſhes within a 


very narrow compals : 


Neon quia Fatorum nimia indulgentia ; ſed quod 
(11) Idem in Tam moderata ill; wata fuere viro (11). 
Parent. cap. 11. 4 1 07 
* He has been compared to the ancient Sages of Greece, 
and he imitated them in the moſt difficult point of all, 
which was to practiſe What they taught: he was 
more ſollicitous to lead the life of a Philoſopher, than 
to talk like one enen 


Duem ſua contendit ſeptem ſapientibus tas: 
Quorum doctrinam moribus explicuit : 

Viveret ut potius, quam diceret arte Sophorum, 
1. Duanquam & fucundb non rudis ingenio (12). 
Yet he was eloquent enough in Greek, tho' not in 
4 I ti | L : 8 ' 


(12) Idem, ibid. 


- © Sermone impromptus Latio, verum Attica Lingua 
22 4 ; en n voc ib eloquit (13). 3 | 5 e 
We are not to wonder, that aſter his death he was 
honoured with this Elogium : There <vas no perſon, wwho 
imitated him; nor any one, whom he imitated. 


| Gaith for forty five 


TH 2 1111 of 5 Os 
* Tt vt 177 177 ' 4 £5 2 

Inde & penſundæ manet bec rrwerrntia vitæ, 

Ata na illi guad ded; bunc tituum 

Ut nullum Auſbntur, quem fefaretur, habebat 5 © 

Sic nullum, qui 6 mnt Imitetur, habet (14). (14) Tdem i 


Parental. 1. 


We may obſerve, that he hatl the honcur of ſeveral bag · 110. 


eminent offices, without the trouble of exerciſing them ; 


and that he died at the age of ninety years, without 
— felt any decay. He walk d without a ſtaff, and 


Curia me duplex, 2 uterque Senatus habebat 


Muneris exfortem, nomine participem (15). (15) Idem in E. 
Shree R ; : Piced. pag. 298, 
| 1705 nec afreBans, nec detraBator lunes, i 5 
Præfiltus magni nuntupor Mhyrici (16). (16) Idem, ibid. 
Notagitttit amios biiculs fine, thypore tot 
Exegi, cunctis integer officiis (17). (17) Ibid. eg. 


; | 303. 

He wrote in Latin ſeveral Books of Phyſic, which are 

mentioned by Vindicianus (18), and Marcellus (19) (18) See Scli 

with commendation. Scaliger aſſerts that he was Phy- ger in Vita Aw 

fician to the Emperor Valentinian, and even before his (0 11e 

ſon was choſen Preceptor to Gratian (20)'; but f can 90% ere, 

find no proof of this in Auſonlus. 
[B) ſcheme of” his nativity made them imagine, and CAP» 25, 66 


Argicius Arborius, his grandfather by his mother's fide, (22) Seer i 
ati ogy, and had caſt this ſcheme of na- _ 
tivity, which he concealed ; but it was at laſt diſco- 
vered by his daughter. Auſonias himſelf acquaints us 
with theſe particulars : 5 


Tu cœli numeros, & 2 ſadera fati 
Callebas, um diſimulanter agens. 
Now ignota tibi noftre quogite formula wvite ; 
Signatis quam tu_condidtras tabulis ; 
Prodita non unquam,” ſed mairis cura retexit 
Sedula, quam timidi cura tegebat avi (21). (21) Auſon. is 


He adds, that Arborius, tho" he was expoſed from time P*&* 37+ 
to time to the preſſures of ill fortune, and afflicted for 
his ſon, Who died at the age of thirty, - comforted 
himſelf under his diſgraces with the hopes, which the 
ſtars gave him of his grandſon's being raiſed to honour. 
Dicebas fed te folatia longa ſevere, 
. Quod- mea pracipuns fata maneret honds. 
Et modo conciliis animarum mixte piarum, 
Fata tui certe nota nepotis babes. 
Sentis guad queeftor, quod te prafetius, & idem 
Conſul, honorifico munere commemoro (22). 
pag · 118. 


We may obſerve, that he fy the ſoul of his 
ep was not ignorant in the manſions of the 
leſſed of the accompliſfiment of the nativity, and of 
the ſeveral dignities, which our Poet had obtained at 
the Emperor's Court. He is leſs orthodox in another 
place; for he doubts whether any part of us ſurvives 
after death:  _ _ 5 


Et mne, five aliquid poſt fata extrema ſuperſit, 
Vivis adbuc, avi quod periit meminens; _ 

Sive nibil ſupereſt, nec habent longa otia ſenſus, 
Tu tibi viæiſti; nos tua fama uvat (23)... 


(22) Idem, ibide 


. n rofeſſor. cap · I. 
I cannot tell, whether thoſe, who aſſert that our Poet in e page 145 
was a Pagan, have ever quoted this paſſage, as a prof 
of 'their opinion. e e 
7 | N | 4 
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(24) b& 
Urbibus 


(27) 4 
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0 8 tian to the dignity of a Comſul (e). He was really made Conful by che Emperor Gratian 


volt, 2 de 
Rhetore Conſul. 
Juvenal. Sat. 7. 
ver- 197» 


in the year 379 (/, after he had filled other very conſiderable poſts ; for beſides the dig- (f) And not is 
nity of Queſtor, which he had been honoured with during the life, of the * + year 382, at 


we are told by 


ror Valentinian, he had been made Prefect of the Pratorium in Italy and Gaul, Vina in tw, 


after the death of that Prince (g). The Oratiom of Thanks which he ſpolke to the Em- rs weg A, 


peror Gratian, for his 


ſonius g Gratias 


romotion to the Conſulſhip, is an excellent piece. We cannot rm. Alt. 


tell certainly the time of his death, but it is undoubted, that he was (till living in 388, and * erte 


He ha 


and who was of a good family (+), 
again. 


even in 392, and that he lived a long time 100. He married a Lady who died 


. young, (5) Auſon. in 
veral children by her, and never married © arental. cap. 9. 


He was very much eſteemed by the Emperor Theodoſius, and ſome ate of opinion © Albertus Pe- 
hat the latter conferred upon him the quality of a Patrician (i). They found, this upon a Pas, 


letter, which is to be found at the beginning of Auſonius's works in moſt of the editions. , %, 7% 
There can be nothing more obliging than that letter. Some Critics think it to be ſuppo 
ſititious; but they cannot deny but this Emperor had a great value for Auſonius's Poems 
and adviſed him to publiſh them; for this appears from a Preface which is inconteſtably | 


of that Poet's. 


There 1s a prodigious inequality in his works, whether his Muſes were a 


little uncertain, or whether there are inſerted _— his Poems ſome pieces, which he 
e 


had only given a rough ſketch of, or whether ſom 
ubliſh verſes; which he had not time to correct and 


articular reaſons obliged him to 
poliſn. To ſpeak in general, there 


is ſome har ſhneſs both in his manners and his ſtyle; but this is rather the defect of the 
age than of his genius. The beſt judges eaſily gueſs, that if he had lived in Auguſtus's 


time, his verſes would have equalled the moſt 


perfect of that age, ſince there appears ſo much 


delicacy and ſpirit in ſome of his writings. Though he is generally ſuppoſed to have 
been a Chriſtian, there are ſome ingenious Authors who believe that he was not ſo [D]; 


[CI It is undoubted, that he was flill living in 388, 
and eben in 392, and that he lived a Jong time.) He 
ſpeaks (24) of the puniſhment of the Tyrant Maximus, 
page 237 whom Theodoſius put to death in the year 388 (25). 
(25) And not in Baronius proves that Paulinus dedicated himſelf to a 
391, as Vinetus monaſtic life in his retirement at Nola in the year 
affirms in his 394 (26). It was but a few years after the devout life, 
— 8 on which he had led in Spain, and which Auſonius blam- 
— + more ed him for. This is what proves this Poet to have 
exact in the Life been living in 392, from whence it follows, that he 
ef Auſonivs, lived a long time, for he was already in years, when 
— he was mn, Conſul in 379 (27). Add to this, that 
(26) Baron. Au- the difference of age between him and his father was 
ral. ad ann. 394. Very ſmall (28) ; now he ſurvived his father, who died 
num. 72+ pag» at ninety years of age. 
dog. „ There are ſome ingenious Authors, who believe 
(07), gy a7 that he was not a Chriſtian.] Voſſius is of that num- 
page 709- ber. Poeta fuit gentilis, ſays he (29), quemadmodum 
(28) Auſon. E- ex Paulino liguet ; ut que 28 celebrant ram 
piſt. z. illi ſint tributa. That is: He was an Heathen Poet, 
ce as appears from Paulinus ; ſo that the Poems in 
«« praiſe of Chriſt are falſly aſcribed to him.“ Father 
Briet aſſerts the ſame ; he only gives a different turn to 
the expreſſions of Voſſius. E X Paulino certum eſt eum 
| 2 Ethnicum fuiſſè, e opera Chriſtiana buic adjudicari 
(30) — Tr folita, 27 K. RR funt 751 That is Je It is 
« plain from Paulinus, that he was a Pagan; and 
« therefore the Chriſtian pieces, which are com- 
« monly aſcribed to him, belong undoubtedly to ſome 
* other Author.” Mr. Borrichius goes {till further; 
for he affirms, that Auſonius was frequently cenſured 
by Paulinus on account of his being a Pagan, Re- 


(24) In Claris 
rbibus, Cap» 7+ 


Poetis Lat. page 
$5" 


Wr Po- Hianis ſacris dedito, identi dem objurgatus . . 31). 
tis, pag. 73. PaurTixus diſcipulus Auſonii, quem colebat ut pramcep- 
— es ſed ut awer ſum a Chriſtiana religione ſubinde in- 
= 7 "Ns * crepabat, quemadmodum ex opere ipſius liquidum eft (3 2]. 
All this ſhews, that even great Authors ſpare them- 
ſelves the trouble of conſulting the originals, and ſtop 
at the teſtimony of the firſt comer. Thoſe, who have 
recourſe to the works of St. Paulinus, find nothing to 
induce them to believe, that Auſonius profeſſed Pa- 
ganiſm ; and becauſe they do not read, that he ever 
uſed any earneſt exhortations to this Poet to be ba 
tized, they conclude that he profeſſed the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. But they have ſtronger aſſurance of this from 
theſe expreſs words, which they meet with there; 
(33) That is to WM IF 
lay, Ausonius. Won reor hoc SANCT0 fic diſplicuiſſe PARENTI (33), 
(34) 2 in Mentis ut errorem credat, fic vivere Chriſto (34). 
a e | 
2 Thus the reading of St. Paulinus's works proves quite 
the con of what Voſſius and ſome others aſſert; 
and ſhews, that Auſonias was a Chriſtian, as Lilius 
Gyraldus very well obſerved. Chriſtianus quidem Au- 
 ſonius fuit, ut ex ejus werfibus, & item Paulini ejus 


ligione Ethnicus, EO EA PAULLINO amico, Jed Chri- 


they 


diſcipuli facile colligitur (35). There is no foundation (45) Cyraldue, 
then to take away from this Poet what is found in %%. Por. Dia- 
honour of Jeſus Chriſt in the collection of his Poems. les 1. p. 514. 
Nay it is certain, that tho“ we ſhould give up his 

Carmen Paſchale, and his excellent Poem, which be- 

gins with | 


_ Omnipotens, ſolo mentis mibi cognite cultu, 


as ſome Critics would deprive him of the Oratis 

Paſchalis, verſibus Rophalicis, yet we ſhould find enov 

in his writings to confate thoſe, who ſay he was a Pa- 

g We ſee therefore how neceſſary it is to depend 

upon ſome of the moderns more than others, when 

we do not care to take the pains of recurring to the 

originals. If Voſſius had applied himſelf to Baronius, 

he would have eſcaped the error, which he has com- 

mitted, and prevented others, who copied hjm, from 

falling into it. He could never have imagined, after 

he had read Baronius, that St. Paullinus gives us the 

leaſt proof of the pretended Paganiſm of the Poet 

Auſonius ; for that learned Cardinal mentions the re- 

ſpectful anſwer of St. Paulinus, and ſhews that Auſo- 

nius's thoughts upon his friend's retirement were nat 

different from thoſe, which Chriſtians attach'd to this 

world entertain every day, when they ſee a young man 

of quality renounce every earthly gratification and ad- 

vantage to dedicate himſelf to a monaſtic life (36). (36) Baron. a4 

He pretends, that Auſonius judged, that the humour g, „ wm. 

of a Miſanthrope, or a diſtemper like Bellerophon's, © 

urged Paulinus to ' retire from the world, and to re- 

nounce the Muſes (37). | (37) 1 expreſs 

| my ſelf thus, be- 
cauſe though 
Paulinus has gi- 

ven this ſenſe to 
Auſoniug'swords, 


* , egens, deſerta calat, tacituſque pererret 
Alpint convexa jugi, ceu dicitur olim "(ITY 
Mentis inops, cætus hominum, & veſtigia vitant, 5 

ö there is reaſan to 
Avia perluſtraſſe vagus loca Bel, s (38). believe: that it 
A thouſand Chriſtians might paſs the ſame judgment 3 ad that ws nat 
ſo that this is an impertinent proof of Paganiſin. underſtand here 
Arniſæus, and the French Author, whom he quotes, an imprecation 
without doubt were Chriſtians, and yet they judged nf him, who 
juſt as Auſonius did of the love of ſolitude : they 3 — 
plainly intimate, that they thought the retirement Ausonius s Let- 
of the founders of monaſteries was to be aſcribed to ters. 5 
a melancholy humour, Medici inter figna, morbi pre- (35) Auen. 
lancholici referunt, fi quis querat fo diem, aut /i _ 698. Page 
guem triftis agat mæror; torvave ſeverum {Yonte, 
vel @ latis faciorum catibus, arceat'; & - Gallicus 
guidam non inconcinnus ſcriptor jus ordl 's Jule 
cenſet Franciſcum, Domi nicum, aligſgus remitas , 
aut Anachoretas, qui contra_ nature. breſoyptum 


politicis fecietatibus fe 4 axerunt in. eremas,. 11 


tar Endymionum, i 


i gr e, Of, go, lerne 

ingenia maxime affciebantur, novum wvite genus, affec- 

tate religionis pallio weſtitum, candid . 22), Aries, 
gionts pallio weſtitum, condiderunt (39). aro- Relett ionum Peli- 

mus ticar. Pag · 9» 


<> #3 21+ RI. 740 1 
+ .  » | njus has pot forgotten to obſerve that Auſonius was 
(49): Baron. «d educated by two Nuns, who were his aunts (40). 


ann. 394. num. This is a proof that he was of a Chriſtian family. 


$5, See Remark Nom at that time Chriſtianity being triumphant, 

[F] . 7. and Paganiſm expoſed to difprace and 13 it 
ſcarce 'ever happened, that a Chriſtian turned Pagan. 
Since Abſonius therefore was brought up from his in- 
fancy in the Chriſtian Religion, we muſt conclude, 
that he profeſſed it all the reſt of his life ; for nothin 
is more abſurd than the thought of Giſelin. He tel 


us, that Claudian and Auſonius, being influenced by 


the authority and eloquence of Symmachus, abjured 
the Chriſtian Faith, and p K —4 ido- 
(ar vigor. Gi- latry (41). He pretends to prove this by the teſtimony 
3 1 and from the ſtri& friendſhip, which 
ad 2 Librom | Symmachus profeſſed to them in his Letters. The 
Symmachum, a- Jeſuit, who confutes this, ſhews that St. Auguſtin, 
Theophil. without any mention of Auſonius, ſays only that 
ynaud Hop Claudian was attach'd to Paganiſm (42) ; Which is 
— _—_ * , no manner of intimation that he was ever a Chri- 
pag. . tian, and as for Auſonius, he is juſtified both from 
(42) Theophil. the filence of the Emperor Gratian and St. Paulinus, 
aynaudus, and their kindneſs to him. To this we may add, 
Hoploth Sect 2. that the reaſon taken from Symmachus's friendſhip 
— * '+ with him is the weakeſt imaginable ; it was not the con- 
formity of their Religion, which united them, but the 

love, which they both had for polite Laterature. 
It muſt be owned, that Mr. Baillet embraces the 
opinion of thoſe, who that Auſonius was a 
Pagan, if we thoroughly conſider his words: © Theſe 
« are faults, which he ought to have atoned ſor by 
« ſome good qualities, and by maxims and ſenti- 
ments of morality, as the beſt Poets of antiquity 
4 took care to do before him. But as he lived a- 
« mongſt Chriſtians, he was perhaps apprehenſive of 
being confounded with them, if they had found in 
« him ſentiments, which were too much like theirs 
43) Baillet, „ in point of morals (43).” It is certain, that we 
_— hd — 2 works the fineſt r bf morali- 
F . 0 ancient 
— „ "Wher cin be imagined 
more moral than his deſcription of a Good Man, Fir 

(44) Pag. 529+ Bonus (44) ? 1 
[E] He compoſed ſeveral 14 verſes.) Scaliger the 
Father thought ſome of Auſonius's Epigrams ſo ob- 
ſcene, that nothing but the fire was capable of purg- 
ing them. Nonnulla (Epigrammata) adeo fada atque 
deteftands, ut neque ſcriptore neque auditore digna, non 
in ſpongiam incumbere merita fint, ſed folis flammis 
(45) Jul. Czfar. expiari poſſe videantur (4.5). I am ſurprized that he 


—＋ gui Peet. Cid nothing of the obſcenities of the Cento Nuptialis, 
761, . 5P'S* which have moſt provoked the indignation of ſeveral 


other Authors. Here is a fine of Mr. Ballet : 
«© It were to be wiſhed at leaſt that had deſtroyed 
„the wretched Cento, which is a vile piece, which 
* he patched up out of half verſes from Virgil, up- 
„on a ſubje@ that is purely amorous. It is with a 
great deal of juſtice that the Univerſity of Paris com- 
«« plained forty years ago of the abuſe, which this Poet 
was guilty of, in making Virgil ſpeak after a ſhame- 
„ ful and indecent manner, who of all the ancient 
* Reponſe de U- e Poets has been moſt commended for his chaſtity ®. 
niverfitea A- i And Father Briet the Jeſuit has carried his zeal 
Nic. Caufin, p. much farther , when he repreſents to us this ac- 
8. tion of Auſonius as a crime, that deſerved puniſh- 
F Phi Briet. ment, judging that there was no leſs impudence 
Poet. Latin. «© and effrontry than impurity and inſamy in a man, 
lib. 4+ b. 50% A who was capable of committing ſuch a piece of in- 
66 ty, that there was ſomething rather diabo- 
«« lical than human in this pernicious art of perverting 
« things, that is, of changing them from good to 
1510 „ bad, in order to enſnare the innocence and purity 
(46) Ballet, of the youth (46).” As a great many perſons would 
ſur ls be glad to read Father Briet's own words, I ſhall 
Fortes, tome 2+ copy them as follows : Centones qui Virgiliani non 
Page 470, #77  tantum impuriſſumi ſunt, ſed & impudentiſſumi, quibus 
caſtiſſimas verſus libidinaſæ affixit materiæ, opere, quod 
demonem quam hominem ſaperet, adoleſcentium pu- 
dicitie infidiantem. Auſonius compoſed this piece at 
the deſire of the Emperor Valentinian, who had writ- 

ten ſuch an one himſelf, He excuſed himſelf u 
that Order, and obſerves, that a Prince can never ua 
more abſolute manner of commanding a thing, than to 
defire it. He was very much — tor by writ- 


"= AUS 


this opinion either upon ſome looſe verſes, compoſed by him L EI, or up- 
* i f . 14% | 95 30 oh 


ing à bad Poem he expoſed himſelf to cenſure for 
hol grolly ſacrificed his reputation to 'flattery ; and 
by making a better Poem than the Emperor's, he 
run the riſque of being counted an inſoſent perſon, 
who had the preſumption to attempt to ſhine to more 
advantage than his maſter. He affirms, I, that he 
kept ſuch a middle way, that without pretending to 
excel Valentinian, yet his Poem was not inferior to 
that Emperor's performance : II, that he had the good 
fortune to pleaſe him, and having taken not to 
_— him he did not incur the Liſgrace, which his 
victory might have involved him in. This is the 
language of a perfe& Courtier ; but that we may do 
the Poet all the juſtice, which the delicacy of his wit 
and expreſſion deſerves, let us hear his own words. 
Piget Virgiliani carminis dignitatem tam joculari deho- 
neſtaſſe materid ; ſed quid facerem ? juſſum erat. Duod- 
= eff POTENTISSIMUM IMPERANDI GENUS, roga- 

it qui 22 . S. imperator Valentini auur, 
Vir meo cio itus; qui nuptias quondam ju ſmno- 
di ludo bjeridferar, aptis 2 verſibus & yo 
tione feftivd. Experiri deinde wolens, quantum uhr 
contentione præcelleret, fimile nos de eodem cuncinnare pre- 
cepit. Quan ſcrupuloſum hoc mili fuerit, intellige. 
Neque anteferri æulebam, neque poſthaberi ; quum af. 
rum quogue judicio detegenda efſet adulatio inepta, fi ce- 
derem; inſolentia, fi ut us eminerem. Suſſcepi igi- 
tur ſimilis recuſanti, felicitergue & obnexius gratiam 
tenui, nec victor ofendi (47). If it was true, that (47) Auſon. is 
the Cento Nuptialis of the Emperor Valentinian was Lafar. Cent. 
not inſerior to that of Auſonius, it appears that he Nupt. pag. 500, 
underſtood Poetry very well, and as he was a man 
of gravity and exemplary chaſtity in other reſpe&s, 
he might ſerve very much to juſtify Auſonius. Om- 
ni pudicitiæ cultu domi caſtus & foris, nullo contagio con- 
ſcientiæ violatus obſcene nihil inceſtum ; hancque ob cauſam 
tanquam retinaculis petulantiam frandirat aulæ regalis 
(48). Such a great example is a clear proof, that perſons (48) Amm. 
of the ſtrictneſs and modeſty may ſometimes Marc. I. 30. c.. 
give way to pieces of wit and invention, wherein 
the deſcription of the chief ceremonies of a marriage 
are a too looſe and obſcene ; for there is no 
doubt that this Poem of the Emperor Valentinian was 
very luſcious. The ſubject required it; it was an af- 
fair of marriage, and he had indulged himſelf in 
mirth and plealantry in writing of it. Nuptias cu 
modi ludo deſcripſerat (Valentianus) aptis _ ve ſi- 
bus, & compoſitione feſtivs (49). i. e. The Empe- (49) Auſon. is 
*« ror Valentinian had given a deſcription of marri- Prefat. Cert. 
age in ſuch a ludicrous way, in a ſuitable kind of N«prial. p. 500, 
« verſe, and compoſed with a great deal of humour.“ 501. 
We may be ſure that this Emperor's verſes were as 
erotic or amorous as thoſe of the Emperor Gallienus 
(Fo). We muſt own therefore, that Auſonius had (50) See above 
ſome excuſe for compoſing his Cento Nuptialis, that in the article of 
he did it only in imitation and at the requeſt of his ARODEN mae 
malter, who was an Emperor of the greateſt gravity [4] pag 13. 
and chaſtity that ever was, and befides that a follower 
of the pureſt doctrine of Chriſtianity (51), ſo that if (51) Se Morſe 


he had not practiſed the doctrine of toleration (52) Le me 


* 


we might conclude that he wanted no qualification pag. 52. 
a to the moſt 6rthodox Monarchs. I remark (52) Amm- 


among the Pagan Poets, under pretence that he wrote . _-_ 
ſo laſcivious a Poem as the Cento Nuptialis, have not _ ig 
examined things with ſufficient care. He is blameable 
for it without doubt; I do not pretend to excuſe him. 
I only ſay, that this is not a proof of his being a 
Pagan, or ſufficient to raiſe any juſt ſuſpicions of his 
not being a very orthodox Chriſtian ; which I prove 
from the circumſtances, that is from the character of 
the Emperor, who commanded him to compoſe this 
iece, and who approved of it. How many Chriſtian 
oets are there, whoſe works are more looſe than 
this Cento Nuptialis ? We mult degrade a great many 
from the character of Chriſtians, if we regulate this 
affair upon the maxim of Gyraldus. Chriftianus qui- 
dem Auſonius fuit . .. . ſed petulantior tamen & laſci- 
vior quam ut inter Chriftianos numerari dignus fit (53). (55) (ag Ml 
i. e. Auſonius was a Chriſtian indeed . . . .” but too /, Pee. 514 
4% wanton and laſcivious to deſerve to be ranked a- N Þ 
% mongſt Chriſtians.” Without going ſo far as 
Italy, do not we find amongſt the works of a Poet 
of the Hague an Epitlalamium, which with reſpeR 
to 


this only to ſhew, that thoſe who place Auſonius Marcell. lb. Je. 


54) See 

(5 Bafin 
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Jeanne 8 


dat, paz · 
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to obſcenities is not inferior to the Cento of Auſonius 
(% See the (34)? I addreſs this chiefly to Ritterſhuſius, who has 


xx Baſium, ot repreſented Auſonius's conduct in this point as a 


9 monſter; I mean, that a Poet, who was a Chriftian 


4 page 103+ both in profeſſion and manners, ſhould write in a 
wanton way: lad imprimis apud me monſtri inſtar 
habet, hominem Chriſtianum, &, ut apparet, non no- 
mine tantum, fed & pectore & bus, adeo ſpe 
22 atque improba ſcribere potuiſſe, ut nifi nomen 
| uſonii effet adſcriptum, Bilbilitanum poetam te legere 
ic) Conradus Putes (55). He will not accept of the excuſe of the 
(hots, Author from the purity of his morals, Laſcive of no- 
Epift. ad Solom. his pagina, vita proba eft. I ſhall give a particular 
Pantherume rk Account of that excuſe in another article (56). We 
50 by * may obſerve, that Auſonius was ſo much perſuaded, 
ts VAYER, that he ſhould be blamed for it, that he endeavours to 
juſtify himſelf in the beginning, and middle, and end 
of this little Poem. We have ſeen what he fays at 
(57) See the fame the beginning, we ſhall fee in another place (57) what 
remark. he fays at the end. We have now only to remark 
what he ſays in the middle of it. We find then, that 
after he has deſcribed very handſomly the nuptial 
feaſt, the bride and bridegroom's walking, the mar- 
riage preſents, the wiſhes of the company, and re- 
preſented in very decent terms the firſt diſcourſe of the 
married couple, he ſtops there, and acquaints his 
readers, that what remains for him to ſay not being 
covered with a veil, they have no right to proceed 

any further. Hactenus caſtis auribus audiendum 
feerium nuptiale, ambitu loquendi, & circumitione Mk: 
vi Verum quoniam & feſcentinos amat celebritas nup- 
tialis, verborumque petulantiam notus vetere inſtituto 
ludus admiitit, cetera quaque cubiculi & lectuli operta 
prodentur, ab codem audtore collecta, ut bis erubeſcamus, 
qui & Virgilium faciamus impudentem. Vos, A placet, 
bie jam ligendi modum ponite 3 cetera curiofis relin- 
6) Aufon, i= ite (58). He had reaſon to ſay, that what he calls 
Centme Nupe, Imminutio (59) would be deſcribed in very looſe terms. 
pag 513, 414+ Moreri has been the moſt indulgent to him of all: 
(59, That 's to There are ſome pieces, ſays he, which Auſonius wrote 
— yy OY in his youth, wherein he gives way too much to the li- 
gin- berty of the age he lived in. This cenſure is not 
the leaſt ſevere, and goes upon a falſe ſuppoſition ; 
for it 1s certain that Auſonius was not oung, when 
he compoſed the Cento Nuptialis. I fay nothing of 
the verſes, which he wrote upon a beautiful ſlave 
named Biſſula, who had been adjudged to him as his 
part of the booty, after a great victory, which was 
| mc in Germany in 368 ; for we cannot tell to what 
gree of licence he carried that ſubje& ; the verſes 
are loſt, and we can only conjecture, that they were 
3 ſince he deſires ſuch readers only, as had drank 


7 . « » Admoneo, ante bibas. 
ejunis nil ſcribo; meum poſt pocula 's 
(60): Aub & Legerit, hic ſapiet (60). 1. 21 
Biſuls, p- 340. | 
8 Tolli- This agrees by no means with what remains of that 
= ” Poem, we ſee nothing immodeſt either in the expreſſion 

2 or ſentiments, ſo that we muſt conclude; that moſt of 
the pieces, which compoſed it, are loſt. A Commen- 
tator has proved the ſame thing by another reaſon, 
without any mention of this. He obſerves, that 
this Poem 1s too ſhort at preſent to have the Prefaces 
before it, which we find there ; and conſequently, 
it was much longer, when the Author finiſhed it, 
than we have it now. However that be, Auſonius, who 
at that time was not in the fire of his youth, deſcribed 
in all probability very freely the charms of his ſlave ; 
who appeared ſo agreeable to him from the firſt day, 
(62) Auſon. in that he gave her immediately her liberty (62). 
525 p. 344. [F] Here are ſome, errors of Scaliger.] I. He 
Aon ee, thought, that Auſonius was raiſed to the poſt of Præ- 
kb. 1. cap, 2, (ect of the Prætorium during the life of the Emperor 
= . 5 cap, Valentinian (63). This is a miſtake ; Auſonius de- 
se — | 

m, in ua « 
Metii Thea, Vor. II. 
Pay. 16, 
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on the manner, in which he condemns the ſolitude of Paulinus, or the intimacy which 
was between the Pagan Symmachus and him, they are ny And yer theſe 
are the moſt ſpecious reaſons which have been alledged. 

friendſhip of theirs as a great prodigy (#). The errors of Scaliger 
editions of Auſonius [G] will be the ſubje& of two remarks 


itterſhuſius conſidered this 


F], and the chief () * — 4 
not dum. 
clared that he owed this poſt to the Emperor Gra- 
tian. Tot gradus nomine Comitis propter tua incrementa - 
congeſti ex tuo merito, te ac patre principibus, queſtura- 
communis, & tui tantum pramfectura beneficii (64). II. (54) Avon. 
Scaliger imagined without any ground, that there was _ A 
an error in the Theodofian Code in the paſſage, Where n 
Auxonius Præfect of the Pretorium is mentioned (65). (65) _ i a4 
He would have it read Auſonivs, and not Auxonizs. X . 
But he would not have propoſed ſuch a correction, if 5. See Valeſ. 
he had obſerved, that the on mentioned in that i# Ammian. N 
paſſage of the Theodofian Code, died the year 371, Marcelia. lib. 
and hat Auſonius was Conſul in 379, and lived a great - „ 
many years after. III. He would have all the laws ** 
addrefled to Antonius the Præſect of the Prætorium 
corrected, and that we ſhould read Auſonius and not 
Antonius. This is a miſtake ; for it is certain, that 
Auſonius was honoured with the poſt of Præfect of 
the Prætorium of Italy in 376, five months after the 
death of the Emperor Valentinian, and that his fon 
Heſperius was made his collegue (66). We find like- (66) Aufn. 
wiſe that Antonius was made Præſect of the Prætori- Grat. 4. pag. 
um in Gaul about the ſame time. Things continued 75 
in the ſame fituation the year following. Auſonius 
and his ſon executed that office in Italy, and Anto- 
nius in Gaul ; but in the year 378 Antonius had the 
office of Præſect of the Prætorium in Italy, and Auſo- 
nius and his ſon executed the ſame office in Gaul, 
which they did not reſign till 380. We have proofs 
of all theſe iculars in the Author, which I quote 
in the margin (67). IV. Scaliger thought that Au- (67) See Rube 
. . : * ius in wma 
ſonius ſpoke of himſelf in theſe two verſes ; At? Thade?, 
Aut Italum populos, Aquilonigenaſque Britannos Pap 17, & e. 
PrefeFturarum titulo, tenuere ſecundo (68). | (68) Auſon. in 
Moſella, ver. 
This is a great error: the Poem, in which theſe two 97 Fes. 419. 
verſes are, was compoſed during the life of the Em- 
peror Valentinian (69) : now Auſonius was not Præfect (69) This ap- 
of the Prætorium till after the death of that Em pears from the 
(70). V. We are not to believe what Scaliger affirms, a Rok i 
that Auſonius, after his Conſulſhip, executed the office ys i 75:4 Aal, 
of Proconſul of Afia, and that of Vicar of the Dio- Thevderi, p. 23. 
ceſe of Africa (71). We find indeed one Auxonius, (71) Scalig.* in 
who was Vicar of the Dioceſe of Aſia in the year 365, V4 Auſon. 
and another Auxonius, who was Proconſul of in 
the year 381 (72) ; but what does this ſignify to Sca- (72) Ruben. . 
liger's opinion? VI. He miſtakes. the uncle for the 77's Mallli Th 
138 in theſe words: Hoc tanto wiro naſcitur deri, pag· 24- 
urdegalæ Decius Magnus Auſonius nomine avi ma- 
terni, cognomine patris (73). Auſonius's grandfather (73) Scaliger. in 
by mother's fide was named Cæcilius Argicius Ar- 74 Auſomi. 
borius; he left one ſon, whoſe name was /Emilius 
Magnus Arborius. Scaliger's miſtake therefore is very 
plain. VII. He ſays that Hilaria and Julia Cataphro- 
nia, who had made a vow of virginity, were Auſoni- 
us's aunts by the mother's fide (74). This is only (74) Idem, ibis. 
true with regard to Emilia Hilaria; for Julia 
Cataphronia the Nun was his aunt by the father's (75) Auſon. 45 


fide 5 5). Parent. num. 26. 


[G] . . . . And the chief editions of Auſonius.] Geſ- ? 40. 
ner and his Abbreviators aſſert, that Aldus was the 
firſt, who publiſhed this Poet. They do not mention 
in what year; but if they mean the edition of Venice 
in 1517, it is plain they are miſtaken ; for beſides 
that Aldus was not then living, Mr. Van Beughem aſ- 
ſures us, that Auſonius was printed at Milan in 1490 (76) Beughem in 
(76), and afterwards at Venice in 1496, with a Pre- Leu. Type- 
face of George Merula (77). The Baſil Edition of 358. 3 | 
1523 by Valentin Curio is well known; that of pricium, Bibloth, 
Lewis Mircus at Lyons printed by John de Touines Le. pag. 177. 
in 1557 is much better than the former editions : it (77) There is a 
is mentioned by the Bibliographers ; but I do not find 9 of this edi- 
that they ſpeak of that, which Ducheri publiſhed, in 1,11, af Mr. as 
commendation of which Nicholas Bourbon wrote four Thou. It is 8 
verſes, which are printed on the reverſe of the title- folio, and per- 
page in the Lyons Edition by Sebaſtian Gryphius in babs of Aldus. 
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(78) Taken 
from the Preface 
of Elias Vinetus. 


(79) Ich. Al- 
bert. F abric ius, 


Bibliothec. Latin. 
Page 177+ 


(80) Pag. 394- 


(1) Strada de 

Bello Beſgic. 

Decad. 1. lib. 10. 
lag. 626. 


(2) Idem, ibid. pariter inſervente (2). The ſacrifice, 


: AUS 


not omit the miſtake of Trichermius, who pretended that Aufonius was Biſhop of 


W : 
T3 75177 


ition of their illu- 
ious countryman, he complied with their requeſt ; 
but he found not one manuſcript. of Auſonius in the 
Libraries of Bourdeaux, and all that he could poſſibly 
do, was to compare the ſeveral editions together. He 
reſtored and corrected divers pa ſſages, and while the 
Commentaries, in which'he was to give an account of 
his criticiſms, were preparing for the preſs, he cauſed 
the works of Auſonius to be printed, as he had cor- 
rected them. James Goupil his friend had the care 
of this edition, which is that of Paris in 1551. Vi- 
netus ſome years after recovered 'a manuſcript, which 
had been found near Lyons, and which furniſhed him 
with a great deal of light; and as this leflened bis 
excuſes amongſt thoſe, who preſſed him to publiſh his 
Notes, he cauſed the Poem de claris Urbibus. to be 
printed at Poitiers with his Commentary upon it in 
i565. He ſent a perſect copy of the works of Auſo- 
nius to Anthony Gryphius, who had deſired it of him, 
and who promiſed to print it immediately; but this 
edition not appearing, he was adviſed to make uſe of 
the printing-houſe, which had been ſet up at Bour- 
deaux during theſe tranſactions. He gave therefore 
another copy to Simon Millanges, who began to print 
it at Bordeaux in February 1575, and finiſhed it in 
the beginning of the ſummer of the ſame” year. He 
received at the ſame time the edition of Gryphius; 
and becauſe Millanges wanted paper, V inetus's Com- 
mentary could not be put to the preſs. It was not 
9 till four years after the edition, which Mil- 
anges had publiſhed of Auſonius's works (78). U 
on this account, if we would ſpeak exactly, we ſhou 
not ſay, that the belt edition of Auſonius is that pub- 
liſhed at Bourdeaux in 1575 with the Commentaries 
of Elias Vinetus. Pre — quis pero laudanda luculenta 
Auſonii editio cum Commentariis viri docti Eliæ Vineti 
wulgata Burdigalæ A. 1575 F poſt ejus abitum A. 
1590, 4 (79); for once again theſe Commentaries 
were not publiſhed till 1580. Moreri has been exact 
in this point: he is only miſtaken in 9 Vine- 
tus was of Xaintes ; the word Santo ſigniſies here nothing 
but a perſon of Xaintonge. The Library of the Archbiſho 
of Reims mentions (80) an Auſonius printed by Mil- 
langes at Bourdeaux in 1575 with the Commentanes 
of Elias Vinetus. I imagine that this error ariſes 
from applying to all the pieces bound together the 
date 1575, which belongs only. to the works of Auſo- 
nius, which are at the beginning of the volume. 
Monſr. Borrichius was miſtaken in ſaying, I, that 


the edition. of Vipetus is one. of the beſt: II. that 


Vinetus wrote a Comment. upon Auſonius's Poem - de 

Urbibus (81). Does not ſuch a manner of ſpeaking (81) Aung 

intimate that he did not write a Commentary up on Zdris fh, 
the other Poems of Auſonius ? The beſt edition of # Joſephi Scz. 


this Poet is that of Amſterdam in 1671 ; but I have Well © Fla 


already obſerved (82), that the title very falf Vineti. Borrichi. 


miſes, . that all the Notes Mariangelus Accurſius page 73. 

were inſerted in it intire. I ſhall give a Supplement (82) Below in 

to all this in the article of {HUGOLIN) MAR. dh quetation (6 
TELLIUS at the end of the remark [4]. As I have tor bye — 
not the book of Father Lacarry (83), I am obli LUS) ACCUR. 
to content myſelf with what I find in the Fournal des Slus. 5 
Savant. The double Præſecture of Auſonius, which (33) Intitled, 

on gave Scaliger ſo much trouble, is treated of there very 2 1 
7 ry e find, that in the year 398 Auſonius 2, E, Prefe- 
cc was 


of the Progerian. i Gaut and. Italy Colle” 
„ with his ſon Heſperius 3 but he was not Præfect of 
Italy till about the month of July, when one An- 
ton ius was made Præſect of the Prætorium in Italy, 
*« nas ĩt is mentioned in the Code. Thus the Præſecture 
of Auſonius and Heſperius in Italy was interrupted 
© by Antonius ; but he reaſſumed it with his ſon 
GI 379, and continued in that of Gaul with him 
without. any interruption during the year 378 and 
« 379 (84).” This Hypotheſis, and this Chronology (84) Fournal 
are by no means agreeable to the opinion of Rube- de: Savant of 
nius, 9 50 have related. If I had Father Lacar- wo _ of Au- 
ry's Book, I might perhaps judge, which of them bu 7975, rage 
has explained A * exactneſs. —4 — 
[H] 7 e rd that Auſenius was Biſhop 
of Bourdeaux.) He. aſſures us, that this Biſhop was 
very learned in the Scriptures, and equally valuable 
for his piety and learning ; and that he flouriſhed under 
Maximus in the year 310, and exerted himſelf very nobly 
with St. Martin, St. Ambroſe, and St. Jerom in the 
Synod, which that Emperor cauſed to be held at 
Treves. Here is a heap of fables. Vinetus obſerves, 
that fome Perſons had aſſerted, that Auſonius [was 
canonized : he tells us likewiſe, that the inhabitants 
of Angouleme honoured one Auſonius, who, they 
ſaid, was their firſt Biſhop, as one of their chief 
ſaints ; and he thinks it is not impoſſible, but that 
the Poet Auſonius having been choſen Biſhop by the 
ple of Angouleme, might accept of that Bi- 
prick (85). A manuſcript chronicle of Angou- (35) Elias Vine- 
leme tells us, that Auſonius, the diſciple of St. Mar- tus in Vita Au- 


tial, a, Biſhop of Angouléme, ſuffered martyrdom J 
A. . 


1 the Vandals ravaged. Gaul (86). Monſ. de (86) Alteſern, 
Hauteſerre confutes this by reaſon that a diſciple of Rerum Aquitari 
St. Martial could not poſlibly. be living at the begin- 4% f, 5: 
ning of the fourth Century at the time of the irrupti- 33 
on of the Vandals (87). However that be, we ſee (85) 14m, ibid 
how very different accounts are given of our Poet Au- 
ſonius. Some Authors tell us that he was no Chri- 
ſtian, while others place him in the liſt of canonized 


AUSTRIA (DON JUAN of) natural fon to the Emperor Charles V, was born 
at Ratiſbon the 24th of February 1545. A young Lady of Ratiſbon, whoſe name was 


BARBARA BLOMBERG (a), was willi 
thoſe, who had given life to the child, 


[A] BarBaRa BLoMBERG a willing to paſe 


far his mother.) Famianus Strada tells us, that 


nal de la Cueva had diſcovered that ſecret to him (1). 
This Cardinal learned it of the Infanta Clara Eugenia, 
to whom Philip Il, who concealed nothing from: her, 
had intruſted it with. Philip II always teſtified in 
public that Barbara Blomberg was Don Juan's mo- 
ther: Eodemquc loco habitam a — Rege ſcenæ 

which this Lady 
was willing to make of her own reputation to that 
of a great Princeſs, is not near ſo conſiderable as is 
imagined ; it is eſteemed a ſhame to paſs for the 
miſtreſs of a private man; but how many Ladies are 
there, who value themſelves upon being the miſtreſſes 

3 


ceretur pratentam fuiſſe aliam a Carolo Ceſare. 


to paſs for his mother [A], to take off from (a) See the Ar 
| he ſhame that would have been unavoidable, if def be. 
the public had known the name of the real mother. 


The child was carried into Spain 


before 
of Kings and Emperors ? I have obſerved, that ſhe 
made this ſacrifice in favour of a great Princeſs : it is 


Strada who acquaints me with this particular; Foan- 
nem * non ex Barbard Blmbergs , uti credi- 
tum ad cam diem, ſed ex longe illuſtriori ac PLANE 
PRINCIPE fexmind procreatum; cujus ut fame — 

e 


ſame Hiſtorian obſerves, that Don Juan, who was 
twice deceived in his mother, was never undeceived 
in that point. He thought himſelf at firſt the ſon of 
Magdalen Ulloa, and afterwards of Barbara Blom- 
berg. However ſucceſsful and vigilant he was in 
diſcovering the moſt ſecret intrigues of the enemy, he 
could never unravel this domeſtic myſtery, Habet 


profett 


| pro- us de Peer. Los, 


(3) Idem, 
Page 627. 


(4) Difſe 
2 
Vin & fu 
Livre de 
St. Benoit 


(s) Page 
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before he was a year eld [B]. The Emperor gave the commizon to Lewis Ouixada, 


whom he had found PEAT roofs to be very capable of retaining ſecret (O. Hei) Run 


ve him orders to have the child brought up by Magdalen/Ulioa his wife, without any: 


ons being able to gueſs who was the father. Quxada ſerved his maſter 1 Strada, 
with all the fidelity imaginable ; for he not only Concealed the ſecret from every perſom Hg di- 
with the utmoſt caution, but he took an extraordinary care of Don Juan's education: 

Charles, when he was near his death, diſcovered to his fon Philip, that he was the fa 

ther of the young Lord, who was brought up by Quixada at Vilhagarſia and charged 

him to acknowledge him as his brother for the future, and to treat him in a manner 

ſuitable to his quality. Philip did not put this command in execution till about two 


1 after [C], but he did it then with a 


Carlos and Alexander Farneſe. Theſe three Princes were 


grace. He had Don Juan educated with 
of the ſame nge, 


but Don Juan had the greateſt advantage both in perſon and genius. Philip was diſ- 
ſed to find in him a reluctance to enter into the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which his father 


deſigned him for. But he was much more fo at a wild undertaking of this young pw 


Lord, who, without the King's leave, had taken a journey to Barcelona, attended wi 


a conſiderable number of Gentlemen, in order to 


go to the war at Malta. The letters 


which he received from the King before he had embarked, made him break off this 


voyage. He 
a-little Philip's anger, and he abſolutely 
covered to him the deſigns 


prgfacto unde minus fibi de ſud ſagacitate placeat huma- 

num ingenium, quando tantus princeps, atque intima 

queque wel in hoſte rimari folitus, domi ſuæ, ſuorum- 

que ignarus aded wvixerit obieritgue, ut bis in matre de- 

(3) Idem, ibid. coptus, ſemper alienam coluerit, nunguam ſuam (3). 1 

* am ſurprized that Father Strada ſays nothing of a 

third perſon, who paſſed for the mother of Don Juan. 

The Author of a learned diſſertation, which was 

(4) 1 printed in 1688 (4), ſpeaks with great commendation 

for "Hemine ds of Catherine de , born at Naples in 1519. 

Fn ſola She went to Spain with the Princeſs of Salerno her 
ain de . g 1 : 

. Benoir, © coufin in 1559, and gained by her virtue and piety 

ſo much the eiteem of Philip II, that he commanded 

Ruy Gomez, Prince of Evely, Governor of Don 

Carlos and Don Juan, to take care of that Lady. 

Ruy Gomez took. her to his houſe, and finding her a 

rſon of admirable prudence, he deſired her to un- 

the 'government of his family, and to ſhare 

with him the education of two N She 1 — 

this ch with all the care imaginable. uan 

—_ ——_ her as his mother. 'The Author of 

the Diſſertation makes a remark upon. that word. 

(s) Pag. 186. JI muſt not proceed any further, ſays he (5), without 

juſtifying this Saint from an horrible calumny, which 

have founded upon the abuſe of this word, and 

have intimated, that ſhe was the 2 2 of 

ohn 9 ria. Strada of Ros ſeems to bave 

2 ſuppoſition in his genealogy of the Houſe 

of Auſtria, where he mentions the mother of that Prince 

under the fingle name of Catherine. But a life ſo chaſte 

and ſo mortified, as that which Catherine de Cardonne 

had led from her very infancy, could not poſſibly admit 

of ſuch a ſuſpicion concerning her. There are ſeveral 

ather reaſons added to this, to juſtify Catherine de 

Cardonne, and the remark is concluded in theſe words. 

It was another perſon of much more illuſtrious rank, 

(who was mother of John of Auſtria), and one 2vhom 

(6) That is, our Saint (6) had even known, as the Hiſtorian of her 

— de Car- Jifs obſerves, but who, for very conſider able reaſons, 

mop — was never diſcovered. ſhall add to this a paſlage 

Hitoire General, from Mr. Varillas. The ſecret of the birth of Fobm of 


iv. L. See the quired all the precautions which were made uſt of, or 
ine. p. 182, Whether there vas more care taken to avoid the. ſcandal 
Vai than the fin, it is certain that Charles V diſcovered to 
) Varillas, ff | 

Hiftoire de Fan. Duixada only who Fohn of Auſtria was, and ordered 
an J. lib. 13. Nm 10 let him paſs for his fon, till his Imperial Ma- 
P8539. jeh told Philip 11, when he reſigned an his dominions to 
him, that he had a natural brother. This reſerve 

of Mr. Varillas is more commendable than the liberty 

which is taken in the ſecond edition of the Menagi- 

ana, of ſaying in expreſs terms, that Don John of 

Auſtria was born of his father's own fiſter. This is 

told upon occaſion. of an excellent ſaying; of Charles V. 

He is reported to, have ſaid, upon his tearing an un- 

juſt privilege which he had ſigned, I had rather 

Soil my ſignature, than injure my conſcience, Upon 


obeyed the King's order, and returned with ſuch expedition, that he pacified 
regained his favour by being the firſt who diſ- 
of Don Carlos. 


There had been but very little friendſhip 


which we have this gloſs in the ſecond edition of the 
Menagiana, pag. 422. Here is a tender conſcience for 
a man who had ated the knave all his life long, and 
who, if we are to credit ſcandal, made m ſcruple of 
lying with his own fifter, while Barbara Blumberg 
was made uſe of to cover this infamous commerce he- 
tween them, and called herſelf the mother of Don Fohn 
of Auſtria. 
* He was carried into Spain before he vat a 
year old.) Brantome tells us another ſtory, which I 
ſhall relate in the remarks of the article BLOM- 
BERG, and which is not to be believed to the pre- 
judice of Father Strada. ct 
[C] Charles Y diſcovered to Philip II, that Don Fuan 
was his fon, aud charged him to acknowledge him as 
his brother ; hand + command he did not put in ex- 
ecution till about tao years after.) The application 
of an Hiſtorian to the principal point i; the occafion, 
that he does not always perceive the errors of his 
calculation. 'Thus for * — here is Strada, who 
aſſures us, that Don Juan was born the 24th of Fe- 
bruary 1545 3 that his father died the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber 1558 ; that Philip acknowledg'd Don Juan two 
years after his father's death ; that he had him brought 
up with Don Carlos his ſon ; and that theſe two 
Princes had not yet attained the fifteenth year of 
their age, annum quartum decimum nondum 22 
If S had minded his calculation well, 2 
have ſound above fiſteen years compleat. It cannot 
be ſaid that the year 1547 was that of his birth. I 
confeſs that Moreri aſſerts it; but this cannot be Stra- 
da's opinion, ſince he places the death of Don Juan 
on the iſt of October 1578, and tells us that he was 
then three and thirty years old. So that there is no 
error of the preſs in the number 1545. The Author 
of the Diſſertation upon the Hemina (8) places the (8) Pag. 187. 
birth of this natural fon of Charles on the 14th of 
February 1545, and his death about the firſt of Octo- 
ber 1578 in the army near Namur ; and he criticizes 
upon the Genealogy of the Houſe of Auſtria, which 
tells us that he died at Bruges in the 25th year of his 
. He finds fault likewiſe with Father Strada for 
having placed the death of Don Juan in December; 
but we read expreſly in Strada Kalndis Octobris (9), (9) Strada, De- 
the Kalends of October. Mr. Varillas is not to be de- cad. * lib. 10. 
pended upon, when he tells us, that Philip II ſuffer. P . 
ed eleven years to paſs without executing his father's 
orders, and that Fobn of Auſtria was tawenty years old, 
when his Catholic Majefty thought proper to acknow- 
ledge him for his 2 (10). He would have been (10) Varillas, 


four and twenty years old according to this calculati- Hifoire de Fran- 


on. Let us recolle& that he was ſent Generaliſſimo to f** 7; lib. a. 


the Kingdom of Grenada in the year 1569 (11). It 14 v lays 


mult follow then, according to Mr. Varillas, that Phi- 1570, 
lip II to acknowledge him for the natural fon of 
Charles by conferring upon him that important 
office. They muſt know little of that King, who 
can aſcribe to him ſuch a precipitate piece of conduct. 


rtus erat arca- 
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between thoſe two young Princes [D]. Don Juan was a little after ſent to the Kingdom 
of Grenada gal the Moors, and ſignalized himſelf in that war. He was declared 
Generaliſſimo of the League againſt the Turks, in which poſt he gained the famous 
battle of Lepanto in the year 1571 3 after which he took the city of Tunis and that of 
Biſerta, and returned in triumph to Italy, being followed by Amidas King of Tunis, 
whom he had taken priſoner: he had left a garriſon in Tunis contrary to Philip's orders, 
and by the Pope's interpoſition there was already a talk of conferringqupon him the 
title of King of Tunis. The King of Spain was by no means pleaſed with all theſe 
ſucceſſes of his; the idea which he formed of this young Prince's ambition gave him a 
great deal of uneaſineſs (c). He ſent him to command in the Low- Countries, but gave (% gd Pl.. 
him orders to make peace there z he was diſpleaſed to find him at the head of an army. fe fe 
With theſe prepoſſeſſions againſt him, he eaſily credited all the rumours which might ren- iin wy 
der his brother's conduct ſuſpected ; and ſome tell us, that to aggravate this diviſion be- eien ee. 
tween them, there was means found to acquaint him, that Don Juan was going to marry n fen, & 
(4 See remark Queen Elizabeth (d). Let us obſerve, to cut the ſtory ſnort, that Eſcovedo, Secretary to — 
I Hie, Don Juan, having ſent to Madrid by his maſter, to ſollicit the ſuccours which he had rum. Strada, 4 
indie: preſſes an expected à long while,” was killed there [E]; Don Juan upon this thought himſelf in high pc . f. . 
ef e, diſgrace; the chagrin of ſecing bimſelf ſacrificed to the contempt of his enemies, by the wren 
querebatur, a impoſſibility which he was reduced to of ſupporting himſelf againſt them , occaſioned a 


e 4. ſickneſs of which he died the firſt of October 1378 (e). It was even ſuppoſed that he 


ingent an mi 


ei que princeps. » 


was poiſoned GJ. He recommended to 4 Philip his pretended mother, and his 
r mero1e conta- pretended brother by the mother's ſide, and his fe 


rvants 3 but he durſt not order that his 


buir, Strada, De- two natural daughters () [H] ſhould be mentioned to him. 


cad. 1. lib. 9. 
pag. 619. 


[D] He was the firſt, who diſcovered the deſigns of 
Don Carlos. There had been but little friendſhip be- 
tween thoſe two young Princes.) I ſhall relate a tory, 
which we find in Brantome. It is ſaid that Don 
Carlos having diſcovered ſomething of importance 
to Don John, he revealed it to the King of Spain, 
« who always loved him the better for it, tho” he 
« was afterwards very ill rewarded : upon which 
« Don Carlos hated him ſo much, that they ge- 
«« nerally quarrelled together, and he once called him 
«© baſtard and ſon of a whore; to which Don John 
* replied, S. yo h ſoy ; mas yo tengo padre mejor que 
«wes: Nes, it is true I am fo, but my father was 
% much ſuperior to s ; and thus they were ready to 
(12) Brantome, come to blows about it (12).” 
Les des Capi» TE} Efcovedo, his Secretary, having been ſent to Ma- 
tainei etrangers, drill... . vas hilled there.] Mr. le Laboureur ſays, 
„s. chat he had read ſome Memoirs written by Mr. de 
Peireſc, which affirm that E/covedo was killed after 
his maſter's death ; and that Mr. Du Vair, who was 
acquainted with this particular in a familiar conver- 
fation with Antonio Perez, told it to Mr. de Peireſc 
(13) Additions (13). This deſerves to be examined. We ſhall per- 
aux Menvires de haps give an article of Eſcovedo, in which we ſhall 
Caſtcl2u, tom. treat of this more largely, whether it was before or 
3- 3059. after Don Juan's death, that the defigns, which he and 
the Duke of Guiſe were concerting, were diſcovered 
to the Court of Spain. Philip II was not ſo much in 
the wrong as is imagined, and Don Juan was capable 
in time of giving him much more trouble, than the 
Dutch. He was no better man with regard to his 
King, than the Duke of Guiſe. But it is true, the 
jealous humour of Philip, and his myſterious politics, 
very frequently inſpired thoſe of his family with theſe 
rebellious thoughts. Multi fallere docuerunt, dum ti- 
ment falli, & aliis jus peccandi ſuſpicando fecerunt (14): 
That is: Many perſons have taught others to 
** ceive them, while they have been apprehenſive of 
being deceived ; and have 7 them a right to 
*© myjure them by their own ſuſpicions.” 

[F] He ſaw 9 ſacriſiced to the contempt of his 
enemies, by the impoſſibility awhich he aua, reduced to 
ſupporting himſelf againſt them.) We ſee by this, that 
the King of Spain, as great a Politician as he was, 
choſe rather to loſe the Low-Countries, than not to 
gratity his jealouſy and the other ſecret paſſions which 
tormented his foul. It is to this that the Dutch owe 
their liberty as much or more, than to their own ex- 
cellent and wife conduct. There are few d af- 
fairs, which do not ſucceed as much at lea by the 
faults of one party, as by the prudence of the other. 
It was by no means difficult to draw Philip II into 
the inare, when his jealouſies were diſcovered. Strada 
amagines, that the Prince of Orange wrote to one of 
his friends at Paris concerning the marriage of Don 


14) Seneca, 
Epiſt. 3. 


Taken from 
Strada, lib. 10. 
1. 


We 


Juan with the Queen of England, and the promiſe, 
which the bridegroom had made of granting li 
of conſcience to thoſe of the new Religion; and all 


this, with a direct deſign to inflame the ſuſpicions of 


King Philip : he thought, that ſuch a piece of news 
would immediately be to the Spaniſh Embaſſa- 
dor. Qyin ad hanc quoque fuſpicionem Regi confirman- 
dam haud fant dubitaverim aſpexiſſe Orangium, ſcriptis 


ad amicum literis in Galliam, quibus Joan. Auſtriati 


atque Anglia Regine conjugium figni 


, addebatque 
pro ſud in eam rem opera, ſem 


i ab Auſtriaco fac- 


tam liberæ per Belgium Religionis. 14, quod à Varga, 


Hiſpano apud Gallum oratore in arcana queque intento, 
follicite admonitum ferunt Philippum Regem (15). 

[G] It was beheved ... . that he was 
You will find here the words of Strada, and of Bran- 
tome, Ex marore contabuit, ſays Strada (16) : An 
vers ad hoc quo ſatis extingui potuit, venenum aliud 
cujuſquam dolo ſubjectum fuerit ( namque in defuncti cor- 
pore extitifſe non obſcura veneni veſtigia affirmant qui 
viderunt ) equidem nihil ipſe ſtatuerim. This poor Prince, 
ſays Brantome (17), did not long enjoy this great g 


rude field of Mars, went to die in a foft and eaſy bed, 
as if he had been ſome minion of Venus, and not a 

of Mars. He died of a contagious diſtemper, which it 
is ſaid he catched of the Marchioneſs of Ard, whom he 
was in love with ; but every body did not agree to this 
flory, even in Spain ; — it is reported, that be <vas poi- 
ſoned with perfumed buſkins 


He durſt not recommend his two natural daugh- 


ters to Philip.) Don Juan; who was the fineſt Prince 
of his time, was likewiſe a perſon of great gallantry 
and civility. Judge whether he was not a man of ſucceſs 
in his intrigues. He had a daughter at Madrid, and an- 
other at Naples. That at Madrid was named Anne; 
and her mother was a Lady of the firſt quality and a 
perfect beauty. Ex Maria Mendoxiã ſplendidiſſimi ge- 


neris formægue elegant iſimæ puella (18). The ſame (18) Strada, De- 
Had nurſed Don Juan (19), brought up cad. 1. lib. 10. 
mt page 624. 
(19) Catherine 
Ulloa, wife to 


and ſent her to Burgos, where ſhe was made perpe- Pn Lewis 


Lady, who 
this child till ſhe was ſeven years of age ; and then put 


of her into a Nunnery. Philip II took her from thence, 


tual Superior of the Benediftine Nuns. The © 

daughter of Don Juan was named Joan ; her mother 
was a yu y of Sorrento, whoſe name was 
Diana Phalanga ; and after the child had been brought 
up till ſhe was ſeven years old by Margaret Ducheſs 
f Parma her father's ſiſter, ſne was placed amongſt 
the Nuns of St. Claire at Naples, and having conti - 
nued twenty years there ſhe was married at laſt to the 
Prince of Butero. Theſe two daughters of Don juan 
died almoſt on the ſame day, in February 1630. He 
had them brought up ſo privately, that he did not 


doubt but that the King was ignorant of the whole 


4 ſecret ; 


As 
d IJ Bello Belgic. 
porfoned ] 1. I. 10. p. 618. 
(16) Idem, ibid. 
pag · 619, 


(17) Bramome, 
and praiſe, for he, ⁊ubo had ſo much fought to die in the Ves des Capi. 


etrangers, page 
I 


40% 


Quixadas 


(20) Strada 
cad. 1. lib. 
Ng · 624+ 


(21) Vie « 
Juan d Au 
Page 146. 


(22) Vita 
Den Giov 
4 Auſtria, 
Geneva ec 
1686. 

(23) Ibid. 


(24) Ibid 


(25) Ibic 
284. 


(26) Ib 
288. 


Bibliah 
(e) Sor 
erb. Fra 
329. 


AUT 


We find his Elogium amongſt thoſe of ſeveral other warriors, in a book written by 
Primo Damaſchino, and printed at Rome in the year 1680, under the title of La Spada 
d' Orione ſtellata nel Cielo di Marte. But if the reader would ſee a detail of the re 
which were made againſt his conduct, with ſeveral of his letters which were intercepted, 
he may read the Summary Diſcourſe of the juſt cauſes and reaſons, which have obliged the 
States-General of the Low-Countries to provide for their defence againſt Don 2 
Auſtria. This is a very curious manifeſto, It was printed at Antwerp by William 
Sylvius, printer to the King in the year 1577, See likewiſe the manifeſto which Prince 
John Caſimire, Count Palatin of the Rhine, publiſhed the year following to juſtify his 
expedition, He had it printed at Neuſtad in High-Dutch and Latin. There was' in 
the ſeventeenth Century another Dow Joh or AvsTRIA [II, who appeared in the 
world with great applauſe. He was fon to Philip IV by an Actreſs [XK]. 1 
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ſecret ; and he had never intruſted it with his great 
friend the Prince of Parma, who knew nothing of theſe 
natural daughters of his, but from his mother the 
Ducheſs, a little before Don Juan's death. Eas Regi 
incompertas crederet 3 quifpe occulte adeo cauteque edu- 
catas, ut Alexander ipſe ſecretorum ejus plane omnium 
particeps filiarum alteram ignoraret; alteram non ab 
- Auſtriaco, ſed a Margarita matre haud pridem nofſet 
(20) Strada, De- (20). The Author of the Life of this Prince, printed 
cad. 1. lib. 10. at Amfterdam in 1690, will have it, that Don Fohn 
page 624. entruſted his dear nephew Prince Alexander Farneſe with 
- the ſecret of his intrigue with the beautiful Mendoza, 
and of his daughter Anne, becauſe as they lived then 
in the ſame Court of Spain they obſerved each other's 
conduct, and becauſe they were too intimate friends, to 
conceal their affairs from each other. But as he was 
well perſuaded, that the diſeevery of a fault is a fault, 
| he had kept, ſays the Author, his amour with Diana 
(21) Vie de Dom ſecret (21). This is contradicting Strada without any 
Juan d Autriche, reaſon or proof; and alledging a reaſon of his ſilence, 
Page 146. which proves too much. 

[1] There was in the 17th Century another Dox 
oHN or AvuSTRIA.] He was natural ſon to Philip 
(22) Vita di King of Spain, and was born in the year 1629 (22). 
Den Giovant He was legitimated in 1642 3 and there was no per- 
2 edit. + ſon, who paid his compliments of congratulation to 
16866. Philip IV upon that occaſion with ſo much zeal, as 
(23) Ibid. p. 7. the Apoſtolical Nuncio James Panzirollus (23). The 
King's affection for this child was the moſt tender ima- 
| aq He declared him his Generaliſſimo both at 

and land in the war againſt Portugal in 16423 
and ſome years after he ſent him into Italy againſt 
(24) Ibid. p. 37+ the rebels at Naples (24). This laſt expedition prov- 
ing very ſucceſsful, induced the King to give Don 
Juan a commiſſion to reduce the revolted Catalans to 
their duty. He ſent him afterwards to command in 
the Low-Countries. 'This employment did not con- 
tribute much to Don Juan's glory. The honour, which 
he had gained by raiſing the fiege of Valenciennes, 
was deſtroyed by the ill fucceſs, which attended him 
in other places, and eſpecially by the loſs of the battle 
of the Downs, which was ſoon followed by the loſs 
of Dunkirk. He was no leſs unfortunate in the war 
in Portugal after the peace made at the Pyrenees ; for 
the army, which he commanded, was entirely defeat- 
ed ; upon which he fell into diſgrace, and received an 
order — the King his father to retire to Conſuegra 
(25). He had no ſhare in the Government after the 
death of that Prince ; the whole authority was in the 
hands of the Queen Mother and the jeſuit Nidhard. 
They wanted to remove him under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of ſending him into the Low-Countries in order 
to oppoſe the arms of France ; but he diſcovered the 
contrivance, and would not go, pretending himſelf 
fick. The Court being diſpleaſed at this conduct of 
his obliged, him to retire to Conſuegra (26). He was 
not unmindſul of his intereſts: in that retirement, and 
managed the diſpoſitions of thoſe, to whom Father 
Nidhard's credit was odious, in fo effectual a manner, 
that this Jeſuit was forced at laſt to give way. He 
left Spain to go to Rome, and from that time the af. 


{25) Ibid, pag- 
284. 


(26) Ibid. pag. 
288. — 


(c) Baudier, 

Hiftoire du Car- 
dinal d Amboi ſe, 
(4) denen It extends only from the 


Biblib. pag. 65. Author 
(e) Sorel, Biblj- 
erb. Frang. pag, 


dedicated to that King (e). 


Vor. II, 


M un colpo uſcito dalla mand della Reg. Mad. e del Jia, paß. bab. 


AUTON (JOHN D') Gentleman of Xaintonge (a), Abbot of Angle (Þ), 
Order. of St. Auguſtin, lived in the Reign of Lewis XII. 
vice of the court, and had a particular order to write the Hiſtory of that King (c), 
he executed, and it was publiſhed at Paris in the year 1615 in 4to, by Theodore 
year 1506 to 1508 (d). We find there even the verſes which the Mieten de 


fairs of Don John went on much better, till at laſt 

he was ſent for again to Court (27), and obtained the (27) About the 
chief direction of the Government. He died the 17th +- » whats yaw 
of September 1679 after a ſickneſs of three and twenty / | 


days (28). There were ſome perſons, who ſaid; that (28) Ne di Don 
he was poiſoned. Ji ſono perſone, che afſicurano che Giovanni d. Au- 


ardinal Nitardi, coll. affiftenza de ſuoi Partigiani 
(29). Others ſaid, that he conceived ſo much cha- (29) Ibid. pag. 
prin at the King's marriage with the Duke of Or- 629. 

ean's daughter, that he died of it; and yet, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Public, he had been the chief 

promoter of that marriage (30). I remember to have (40) See Mu- 
. a _— 5 —. —— 8, that the Mar- — dds 
quis of Agropoli, who was ſuſpected of having writ- 1 
ten a Comedy againſt Den Juan, was banifhed ts . 


DLX. . . Son to Philip V, by an Ad ſt.] Every 
body that Philip IV was extremely given to 
women. He ſhewed this inclination very early, and 
he had a Governor, who was ſo far from fu - 
ing him in ſuch a ſlippery path, that he 2 
to his fall. It was the Conde Olivarez, who was 
likewiſe ſubject to this paſſion ; and upon that account, 
as well as the better to ſecure to himſelf the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, he fomented the looſe temper of 
this young Prince ; he hoped, that under the reign of 
his pupil, he ſhould have the greateſt poſts-in the 
Kingdom, and he foreſaw that he might exerciſe them 
with the moſt abſolute authority, if the King ſhould 
indulge himſelf in a voluptuous and effeminate man- 
ner of life ; and befides that his own irregulariti 
would have a more free courſe under a maſter, whom 
he ſhould only imitate. This management had the 
ſucceſs he 'wiſh'd for. Philip IV, at the age of fix- 
teen years, aſcended the Throne in 1621, and left the 
care of affairs to the Conde Olivarez, who omitted 
nothing to encourage the King in his indolence. He 
invented new pleaſures ; he ſent for to Madrid the beſt 
company of Actors, which Spain could furniſh. - They 
performed before the King in 1627. There was one 
of the Actreſſes, whoſe name was Calderona, who 
pleaſed him exceedingly. She was not very hand- 
ſome, but ſhe had a great many charms, and an ex- 
tremely ſweet voice. The King had no fooner ſeen her 
upon the ſtage, but he was ſtruck with her, and or- 
dered her to be brought into his chamber; he only 
wanted, he ſaid, to hear her ſpeak nearer him. As 
ſoon as the Conde Duke of this, he managed | 
the interview, and had the Actreſs introduced into his (4x) Non volle 
Majeſty's chamber in the night. She did not go away pi /a Calderona 
till the next morning, and left the King ſo charmed «<</ar/ e 
with her, that he declared her his favourite. She f, g e, . 
was then but ſixteen years of age. After that time 7. Aria, SS -. 
their meetings were very frequent; ſhe proved with'(32) John Bap- 
child, and was brought to bed of our Don juan. But tiſta Pamphilio, 
after her delivery broke off this commerce (31), hep after- 
and ſhut herſelf up in a Convent, where ſhe took the n X. 7e 
habit of a Nun, with the benediction of the Pope's 4 Den Ciovanni 
Nuncio (3 2). ; 5 = p. 25 
| 7. 


of the 42) Baudier, 
” . Hiſtotre du Car- 
He was retained in the ſer- ina! 4 Ab if, 
Page 44. 
which (b) Du Cheſne, 
odefroi. Bibliohegue des 
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(a) Strype's 

Life of Biſhep 

Aylmer, pag. 2, 
edit. London 
vo 1701. 


(4) Strype, pag- 
$, 9. 


(1) Strype's Life 
of Biſhop Aylmer, 
P. I, 2+ 

2) Idem, p- 2. 


3) Pag. 192. 


(4) Idem, p. 3+ 


(5) Edit. 1571. 
Pag · 11. 


AYL 


© AYLMER [4] (JOHN), Biſhop of London in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


was born of a good 
the year 1521 (a). Tho' 


mily [B] at Aylmer-Hall in the pariſh of Tilney in Norſolk, about 
be took his degrees of Divinity in Oxford, yet he had his firſt 
education at Cambridge, but in what College, is uncertain (b). Grey, Marquis of Dorſet, (5) tem, 5. ; 


and afterwards Duke of Suffolk, conceived a good opinion of him, when he was very 
oung, and entertained him as his ſcholar, and gave him an Exhibition at the Univerſity, 
Mr. Wood (c) ſuppoſes, that he took his degrees in Arts at Cambridge; after which the /«c) 4:4. 0. 


Marquis took him into his family, and made him tutor to his children, among whom was 


the Lady Jane Gray, 
in the Greek language 


who was afterwards made Queen; She made a prodigious progreſs 
and all parts of polite literature under Mr. Aylmer's inſtruction [C] 

who diſtinguiſhed himſelf very early among the beſt and politeſt Writers of that age [D]. 
Nor did he confine his ſtudies to ſecular learning only, but a to 


C]. 
ied himſelf like w 


Divinity; and having the Duke of Suffolk and the Earl of Huntingdon for his pa- 
trons in the reign of King Edward VI, he was the only Preacher in Leiceſterſhire for 


ſome time, and had a 


teſtant Religion (d). In the 


great ſhate in bringing over the people of that county to the Pro- 
beginning of the year 1553 he was made Archdeacon of 


Stow in the Dioceſe in Lincoln, in the room of Chriſtopher Maſſingberd, who died on 
the 8th of March that year, as Wood informs us (e), or of Dr. Draicot, according to (% U% (ps, 
Mr. Strype (F). This dignity qualified him to fit in the Convocation in the firſt year / paz. g, 


veen Mary, where he diſputed in defence of the Proteſtant . 
was ſoon after obliged to retire beyond ſea, where he employed himſe 


[4] Hlner.] This name is variouſly written, 
Ailmar, Ailemare, Elmer, and Elmer, with the Saxon 
Diphthong, (and ſo he wrote it himſelf,) contracted 
from the Saxon name Ade/mar or Ethelmar ; for the 
name is undoubtedly Saxon ; and in the Catalogue of 
the Biſhqps of Sherbern in the Saxon times about the 
year 1009, we have one of the fame name (1). 

[LB] Born of a good family.] This family was very 
Ancient, ſettled in Ngrfolk and Suffolk (2). Mr. 
Stry pe 
fami 


4 


[C] She made a prodigious progreſs . ... under Mr. 
ne inſtrufion.] She gained ſuch a knowledge of 
Greek tongue, that ſhe read Plato and Demolthe- 


y Mr. Aſcham in his Schoolmaſter (5), that 
he viſited her at Broadgate in Leiceſterſhire, her fa- 
ther's ſeat, where he found her reading Plato's Phadon 
in Greek, while the reſt of the family were hunting 
in the park. Upon his aſking her how ſhe came to 
have ſuch an exquiſite reliſh and pleaſure in learning, 
contrary to the uſual cuſtom of her ſex, ſhe replied 
in this manner: One of the greateſt benefits, that ever 
God gave me is, that he ſent me ſo ſharp and ſevere 
parents, and ſo gentle a ſchoolmaſter. For when I am 
in preſence either of father or mother, whether I ſpeak, 
keep filence, fit, fland, or go, eat, drink, be merry or 
Jad, be ſewing, playing, dancing, or doing any thing 
elſe, I muſt db it as it were in ſuch nm. meaſure, 
and number, even ſo perfectly as God made the world, 
or elſe I am ſo ſharply taunted, ſo cruelly threatned, 
yea preſently ſometimes with pinches, nipps, and bobbs, 
and other ways, (which I will not name for the honour I 
bear them, / fo <without meaſure miſordered, that I think 
myſelf in hell, till time cometh that I muſt go to Mr. 
Aylmer, who teacheth me 7 gently, ſo pleaſantly, with 
fuch fair allurements to kkarning, that I think all the 
time nothing whiles I am «with him. Aud when Iam called 


from him, I fall on weeping ; becauſe whatſoever I do 


elſe but learning, is full of grief, trouble, fear, and 
4000 miſliling to me. And — my book 100 been fo 
much my pleaſure, and bringeth daily to me more pleaſure 
and more, that in reſpet of it all other pleaſures in 
very deed be but trifles and troubles unto me. Mr. Aylmer 
inſtructed this Lady likewiſe in piety, and made her 


(6) Strype, p. 4. firm in the profeſſion of the Proteſtant Religion (6). 


[D] Diſtinguiſbed him very early among the beſt 


and politeſt Writers of that Ape.] 


We have ſome ac- 
count 


his refidence in the noble family abovemen- 


tioned in an old Book intitled The F cwwel of Foy; writ- 
the reign of King Edward 


57 by Thomas Becon in 

I. This Author being in danger on account of his 

Religion in the latter end of Henry V1II's reign, was 

obliged to conceal himſelf by travelling Northwards ; 

and coming into Leiceſterſhire, where the Marquis of 

Dorſet's ſeat was, he met with Mr. Aylmer, who re- 
3 


LEJ. But he 


of 


ceived him with great civility, and of whom he gives 
this character, that he was excellently well learned 
bath in Latin and Greet; and added, that wvith hint 
alone in that county be had familiarity. Mr. 8 


likewiſe obſerves (7), that he was ranked among the beft (7) Pag. 7. 


ſcholars and genius's of thoſe times ; ſuch as Sir 
John Cheke, Haddon, Smith, and Aſcham ; the laſt 
of whom being 'Tutor to the Lady Elizabeth, after- 
wards Queen, and therefore often at Court, Mr. 
Aylmer and he contracted a very intimate acquaint- 
ance. And in a . which _ wrote in 
the ſtrongeſt terms of friendſhi Augſburgh, wh 
he was Secretary to Sir Richard Moriſon Embaſtidor 
in Germany, he deſires two things of his friend Ayl- 
mer; one of which was, that he would engage the 
Lady Jane Grey to write him a Greek letter, as the 
had promiſed, and another to the famous John Stur- 
mius of Straſburgh ; the other requeſt, or rather ex- 
hortation, was, that they both ſhould continue their 
ſent courſe of liſe of reading and ſtudy ; for then, 
id he, how free, how agreeable, how like Philoſophers 
Jhould we liue ? What jbould prevent us from enjoy- 
ing all thoſe s, which Cicero in the con- 
of his third book 
ner of life * Nothing could occur to us in both the lau- 
ges, nor in all the records of time paſt and preſent, 
- awe faul colle thence matter to render life the 
moſt delightful imaginable. | 
[E] He diſputed in defence of the Proteſtant Religion.] 
He ſhewed upon this occaſion his ſkill in the Greek 
language to great advantage. For when Cheny, an- 
other of the Proteſtant Diſputants, had quoted a paſ- 
ſage out of 'Theodoret, to prove that the ſubſtance of 
bread remained after the conſecration, that the ele- 
ments were the ſame after the bleſſing of them as 
they were before, and that they did not loſe their for- 
mer ſubſtance and form 3; where that Writer uſes the 
word d ſubſtance ; Dr. Moreman, a Member of that 
Synod, to evade this allegation, affirmed that go was 
a word that implied aceident as well as ſubſtance, 
and Accidental Subſtance, as he called it. But Mr. 
Aylmer ſhewed with great ſtrength, that dei could 
not poſſibly ſignify accidens in the paſſage, which had 
been quoted; which was very evident from the other 
two words uſed by Theodoret in the fame place, «3g 
and gia, Which ſignify ape and form. He proved 
likewiſe out of the ſame Author, that ve in Greek 
could not be taken in fo general a ſenſe, as Dr. 
Moreman would inſinuate. This he demonſtrated in the 
Acts of the ſecond Seſſion of the Convocation. And two 
days after, when Dr. Moreman had endeavoured to 
refute What he had urged, he confirmed his aſſertion 
by proofs from the Greek language; which confounded 
his antagoniſt in ſuch a manner, that he defired a day 
to conſider them (8), 


in the inſtruction ' 


Finibus aſcribes to this man- 


17+ 


VO'. 1, pag. 712, 
I721, 


(9) Stry 


222, 22 


(10) Wo 
Norfolk, 


(12) P. 


(12) | 


(13) | 


(14) 


There happened another remark- (8) Idem, 4 


able Pallage in this Convocation, which was, that when 22 1 oy Hip < 
Dr. Fern had declared his opinion againſt Tranſubſtanti- © ? 7 


ation, and confirmed the arguments and authorities of 
Mr. Aylmer, Dr. Weſton the Prolocutor expreſſed 
his 


vol. 2. B. 5 


(e) Idem, 
17+ 


AVI. 


of youth, and aſſiſting in and compoſing works of Learning and Religion [F]. Upon his 


return in the beginning of 


b ucen Elizabeth's reign, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as one of 
the eight managers of the diſputation held at Weſtminſter againſt an equal number of 
ag. Popiſh Biſhops (g). In 2562 he was made Archdeacon of Lincoln, and was preſent at 


the famous Synod held the ſame year, when the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church, 


and the reformation from Popery were eſtabliſhed (5). He continued a long while wich- (+) 14:w, pag. 
out any other conſiderable preferment, though he was often nominated by the Archbiſhop 25 

of Canterbury to ſome vacant Biſhoprick [G]. However he was a 
=_ Juſtices of the Peace for the County, and one of her Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſioners 


inted one of the 


ober the 1oth 1573 he was made Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity the ſame day in 


the Univerſity of Oxford (&). The year following he was choſen by the Archbi- (#) Wood, Faſt, 


g07 


(i). 97 Idem, Tag · 


ſhop of Canterbury to write an anſwer to a Latin book written againſt the govern- . 
ment of the Church of England [ H]. In 1576 he was preterred to the Biſhoprick 


his ſurprize that he ſhould urge that, becauſe he had 
ſubſcribed to the contrary but the Friday before. Up- 
on this Mr. Aylmer told the Prolocutor, that he had 
no right to reprove any man, ſince the Houſe was 
free, and every perſon had a liberty of ſpeaking his 
conſcience ; and he himſelf had promiſed the day 
before, that notwithſtanding the ſubſcription of any 
man, he ſhould have the liberty of delaring his opi- 


(9) Suype, pag. nion (9). 


222, 223. 


(10) Worthies, in 
Norfolk, 


(11) Pag. 11. 


(12) Pag. 15. 


(13) Pag. 16. 


(14) Pag, 19. 


[F Obliged to retire beyond Sea, where he employed 
himſelf iu. the inſtruction of youth, and aſſiſting in and 


compoſins «works of learning and religion. Dr. Fuller 
— mY o), that when he fled from ion in this 
the- ſearchers 


reign, he was. wonderfully ſaved 
of the ſhip by a Merchant, who put him into a great 
wine-but, which had a partition in the middle, ſo that 
Mr. Aylmer fat in the hinder part, whilſt the ſearch- 
ers drank wine, which they ſaw drawn out of the 
head or other end of it. He refided firſt at Straſ- 
burgh, and afterwards at Zurich in Helvetia; where 
he proſecuted his ſtudies and heard the Lectures of Dr. 
Peter Martyr, who had been not long before the 
King's Profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford. While Mr. 
Aylmer continued here, he undertoo the inſtruction 
of ſeveral young Gentlemen in learning and religion. 

r. Strype (11) is of opinion, that it was he who pub- 
liſhed at Straſburgh the Lady Jane Grey's Letter to 
Harding, her father's chaplain ; and when Mr. John 
Fox, was now collecting materials for his Mar- 
tyrolog y, enquired of him what he had to communicate 
of that excellent Lady, he mentioned: this. Letter to 
him, which he told Mr. Fox he would find to be pi- 
onfly, and prudently, and perhaps learnedly written. 
Nam & pie & prudenter, fortaſſe etiam dofie ſeriptam 
dices. He was greatly aſſiſtant to that writer in two 
of the works, which he was en in, the former 
of which was his Hiſtory of the Engliſh Martyrs in 
Latin, and the latter his Latin Trantlation of Arch- 
bithop Cranmer's Vindication of his Book of the Sa- 


crament againſt Dr. Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


But this Tranſlation was never printed. We mult 
not omit to mention the good ice, which Mr. 
Aylmer intended for the Engliſh at Franctort. For ob- 
ſerving a conſiderable number of Scholars and Stu- 
dents there, he thought it would be of great uſe to 
have ſome learned Profeſſor of Divinity among them; 
and determined upon Peter Martyr, who was then at 
Stra h. Upon this he engaged Mr. Fox and ſe- 
veral other men of eminence to write a letter to him 
with the propoſal of a very honourable ſtipend. But 
this did not take effect (12). During his exile Mr. 
Aylmer took the opportunity of viſiting the Univer- 
ſities of Italy and Germany, and conferriag with many 
of the moſt learned men there. At Jena, an Univerſity 
erected by the Duke of Saxony, he was offered the 
Hebrew Profeſſorſhip (13). 

[G] He continued a long while without any other con- 
fiderable preferment, the he was. often nominated by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury to ſome vacant 1 
Mr. Stry pe obſerves (14), that the Archbiſhop hai 
enemies at Court, Who generally oppoſed. what he 
recommended and adviſed. But there were many 
conjectures, why our Divine continued without higher 

rment. The party, who were averſe to the Bi- 
ſhops,. and diſliked the form of worſhip eltahliſhed. by 
Law, made his Book againſt Knox, which we 
mention below, ane of the cauſes of the neglect of him; 
becauſe perhaps they imagined that he had in that trea- 


ſhall take pains, which was probably occaſioned by his other 


of 


tiſe too much advanced the power and authority of 


Princes, which Knox had too much depreſſed. To 
this purpoſe we may underſtand: that expreflion of one 
Norton a Miniſter in a letter to Dr. Whitgift written 
in the year 1572; in which adviſing the latter to 
forbear anſwering Mr. Cartwright the Puritan's Book, 
that Proteſtants might not give an opportunity to the 
enemies of Religion by falling into controverſies 

themſelves ; and infinuating that his ſecret intention 
in writing in this conteſt was the view of preferment, 
he obſerves to him, that My. 's unſea/51able pa- 
radox in truth hath hurt the Church, and yet not ad- 
wanced his preferment ſo much as he hoped. But Dr. 
W hitgift, in his Anſwer to Norton's Letter, gave a 
better 1 retation both of himſelf and Mr. Aylmer, 
and their intentions in writing, and ſays, that Mr. 
Elmer's doftrine ewas neither unſeaſonable, nor yet a 
paradox, but a common true received opinion, grounded 
on the expreſs words of the Scripture, and received with- 
out doubt of all learned Writers, bath old and new, and 
in moſt ſeaſonable time taught, mens minds and hearts 
being ſo far from due obedience, and fo inclinable. ts the 
contrary. And 1 am ully. ſatisfied concerning our 
Divine, that he had "f Fa On that 92 hookd 
for. And that it was great lack of charity 17 £ 

0, 


men ta do that for advancement ; which they 
conſcience and duty (15). Mr. Strype tells us 244 Pag.] 20, 
21. 


(16), that one of the reaſons of his being 

ſo long, was that in his Harborough of Princes above- 
mentioned, he declaimed againit t 
wealth of the Church, and ſpoke with ſome ſeeming 
ſeverity of the civil authority of Biſhops. This made 
many ons conclude, that he was not well affte&t- 
ed to that Order itſelf. But in reality he was no 
enemy to the function, but only to the tyranny, which 
had been exerciſed by the Biſhops under the Papal 
Ulurpation, In 1569, when Grindal Biſhop of Lon- 
don was to be removed to York, the Archbiſhop en- 
deavoured to procure our Divine to ſucceed him, and 
recommended him on that account to the Earl of 
Leiceſter, the favourite of the Queen. But he ima- 
gined, that the Queen would object againſt this prefer- 
ment, as too great a from an Archdeacon to one 
of the moſt conſiderable Biſhopricks in England. How- 
ever when Mr. Aylmer's name was mentioned at Court, 
the Archbiſhop took occaſion. to give the Secretary 
his judgment of him, that he was a very proper per- 
ſon to ſucceed in London, which was a See extremely 
troubled with Papiſts, and therefore required a man 
of his activity, ſpirit and reſolution. But all this did 
not take „ and Dr. Sandys Biſhop of Worceſter 
was tranſlated to London. 

LH] Cbeſen by the Archbiſhop of C to wwrite 
an Au ſuer to a Latin Book, written againſt the Govern- 
ment of the Church of England.] This Latin piece 
was intitled de Diſciplina, and was ſent by the Arch- 
biſhop to Mr. Aylmer, in order that he might write 
a confutation of it. But tho' he kept the book a long 
time, yet. he refuſed to do it, and wrote to the Arch- 
biſhop, that he could not undertake that deſign. This 
perhaps may be aſcribed to his diſcontent. However 

' Archbiſhop procured it to be anſwered by another 
hand. Dr. Grindal likewiſe, who was then Archbi- 
ſhop of York, conſider d our Divine as the fitteſt perſon 
for ſuch. a work, but concluded, that he would not 


employments (17). 


25 


ſplendor and 


(17) Pag. 22. 
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/ (17) Pag. 25. 


(18) Pag. 25, 
26. 
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of London 

with — had ſoon after a warm conteſt [K]. He was conſecrated on the 24th 
of March (I), and began his primary Viſitation the 17th of December 1577, and urged 
the ſubſcription, which was refuſed by ſome of the Miniſters, who treated the Subſcribers 


with very reproachful 


I] in the room of Dr. Sandys, tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of Vork, 


language, and called them diſſemblers, and compared them to 
Arians, Priſcillians, and Anabaptiſts (m). He was very aſſiduous in preaching: [L]; (. tum, pag. 
and careful in his Ordination of Miniſters {M ] ; and in his endeavours to reſtrain both 


the Papiſts and Puritans, with regard to the former of whom he wrote his advice to 
the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh [NJ]. He took great care with regard to the plague, 
| 5 | =. 


[1] In 1576 he was preferred io the Biſhopric of 
London.) Dr. Sandys his predeceſſor, in his farewel- 
Sermon at St. Paul's-Croſs, gave him the following 
character: My is, that the Lord hath provided 
one of choice to be placed over you, a man to under- 
take this great charge ſo well enabled for ſtrength, cou- 
rage, great wiſdom, hill, in government, knowledee, 
as in many other things, ſo eſecialh in the heavenly 
pfteries of God, that I doubt not but my departure 
fall turn very much to your "advantage (17). | 
[K]. With whom he foon after had a warm conteft.] 
They had formerly been very intimate friends and fel- 
low-exiles. But Dr. Aylmer, who ſucceeded Dr. Sandys 
in che See of London, required as his due the whole re- 
venue and benefits of the Biſhopric for the laſt half 
year, from Michaelmas to Lady-day, though the lar- 
ter had continued Biſhop of London the greateſt part 


- of that time before his removal to York. Both of 


them appealed to the Lord Treaſurer (18). Arch- 
biſhop Sandys charged Dr. Aylmer with ingratitude, 
and with coloured covetouſneſs and an envious heart 
-ervered with the coat of diſſ{mulation ; which, as Mr. 
Strype obſerves (19), were words, in which the 
Archbiſhop was too much led by his paſſion. How- 
ever it is certain, that he had been inſtrumental in the 
advancement of Dr. Aylmer, recommending him to 
the as a perſon well qualified for that See (20). 
[LJ He was wery 4 A in preaching.) He 
preached very frequently in his Cathedral, and was 
maſter of an admirable talent of captivating the at- 
tention of his audience. But once perceiving thoſe 
about him not ſo attentive as they ought to have 
been to what he was teaching, he begun to read out 
of the Hebrew Bible. This immediately awakened 
his hearers, who looked up at him, as amazed, that 


be ſhould entertain them to fo little purpoſe in an un- 


known language. But when he perceived them all 
thoroughly awake and attentive, he proceeded in his 
Sermon, after he had admoniſhed them how much 
it reflected on their good ſenſe, that in matters of 
mere novelty, and when they underſtood not a word, 
they ſhould fo carefully attend, and yet be fo 

negligent in regarding thoſe points, which were of 
the moſt real importance to them imaginable. At 
another ſolemn audience in the Parliament time at 
St. Paul's-Croſs, where a great number of the Nobi- 
lity and Perſons of Quality were preſent, in order to 
excite them to a E regard for piety and religion, 
he propoſed to them the example of Sir Thomas 
More, a man for his zeal to be honoured, ſaid the Bi- 
ſhop, though for his religion to be abhorred. He ob- 
ſerved to them, that this great man would often put 
on a ſurplice, and aſſiſt the Prieſt in performing di- 
vine ſervice. But one day the Duke of Norfolk came 
to him at Chelſey, while Sir Thomas was Lord 
Chancellor, about ſome particular affairs, and being 
informed that he was at Church, went thither. In 
the end of the ſervice the Duke and he met, and af- 
ter ſaluting each other, the Duke faid, What my 
Lord Chancellor become a Pariſh Clark ? What will 
the King's Majefly ſay to this Geere, when he 
ſhall cer and that his Lord Chancellor of England, 
a ſpecial perſon in the Realm, and in the higheſt room 
of honour in the land next the Prince, is become a Pa- 
riſþ Clark? Sir Thomas replied, that he believed 
that his Highneſs would be ſo far from being diſ- 
pleaſed with him upon that account, that on the con- 
trary, when he ſhall hear, ſaid he, of the care which 
1 had to ferve both his maſter and mine, he will the 
rather take me for a faithful 2 This paſſage 
the Biſhop applied to the preſent occaſion, that when 
the Parliament was ſitting and conſulting about the 
affairs of the Nation, their firſt care ſhould be to 


ſerve God themſelves, and ſhew a due regard to his 
honour (21). 


He was very ſollicitous to ſupply the church with 
Miniſters, who were perſons of learning and charac- 
ter, and who being diſperſed about the Nation might 
preach and inſtruct the ignorant people. But there 
was great want of ſuch men. For many of the old 
Incumbents and Curates were perſons fitter to ſport 
with the timbrel and pipe, than to take in their hands 
the Book of the Lord, as the Preacher at the Biſhop's 
firſt Ordination expreſſed it. A great number of theſe 
men were deprived, and conſequently many churches 
left deſtitute. Therefore on Aſcenſion Day, May 16th 
1577 there was a great Ordination of Miniſters at 
Fulham by this — and this was his firſt Ordi- 
nation. He appointed Mr. Keltridge, ſormerly of Tri- 
nity College in Cambridge, an eminent Preacher, to 
make a ſermon upon the occaſion. His text was 
from 1 Tim. iii. 1, 2, 3. 1t is a true ſaying, if a man 
defire the office of a Biſhop, he defireth a good work. A 
Biſhop therefore muſt be unreprovable &c. He after- 
wards publiſhed this Sermon, and dedicated i to the 
Biſhop. He addreffed himſelf to his Lordſhip againſt 
the vicious old Popiſh Clergy, who were yet in the 
Church, but undermining it, humbly craving of his 
honour, wwhom God in his eternal counſel had I. over 
them, the Levites, to rub and rate out all the flock g 
Fexebel, to pluck up and deface them, who had no tit 
to the true Prieflhood, to rid the Kingdom of thoſe bead. 
lefs fellows, who having of a long time ſerved Peor, 
and offered up the firſi-fruits of their youth to Acheron, 
were then compelled to lie grovelling in the Church of 
God and in the darkneſs wherein they had hitered, and 
choad up the people with chaff and ſuperſtition, & c. 
He exhorted thoſe, who were then ordained, that fbr 
Supply F4 preaching in the Kingdom, they would ſcatter 
themſelves thro' every angle and quarter of this realm 
in ſeveral congregations, that all Countries might bear 
their voice, and every part thereof might glorify the 
Lord. He deſired them likewiſe, nay charged them in 
the Lord Chriſt, that they would not be of divers minds, 
but that they would teach one Gad, and one Chriſt, 
whom he had ſent ; ſowing abroad no new and fanta- 
frical opinions, nor ſcattering deviliſh and old herefies, 
nor inventing ſtrange and fond novelties, thruſting upon 
the filly fouls innovations and fables, which appertained 
not to edification, brought in at that time by the ſchi fe 
matics of the times, and then troubling the Common- 
Twealth. At this Ordination ſixteen were made Dea- 
cons, and ten Priefts, after due examination of them 
by William Lane and William Cotton his Chap- 
lains (22). 


[N] With regard to the former of whom ¶ the Pa- 33, 3+ 


fiſts] he wrote his Advice to the Lord Treaſurer Bur. 
leigb.] He had diſcovered in 1577 a Popiſh Prieſt, 
whoſe name was Meredith, who had endeavoured to 
draw off the Queen's ſubjects from their allegiance to 
her. He likewiſe that there were attem 
made by the Prieſts to reconcile the Engliſh Papiſts 
to the King of Spain's deſigns againſt England, and 
to induce them to aſſiſt him whenever he ſhould invade 
Kingdom, He informed therefore the Lord Trea- 
er, that it appeared from ſome perſons, who were 
brought before him and the Eccleſiaſtical Commil- 
ſioners, that ſeveral] conſpiracies and dangerous at- 
tempts were in agitation ; and ſuggeſted to him what 
meaſures he thought were proper to be taken. 7 
ſpeak to your Lordſhip, ſaid he, as one chiefly careful 
for the State, or to uſe more ſeverity than bitherte hath 
been uſed ; or elſe we ſhall ſmart for it. For as ſure 
as God liveth, they look for an invaſion, or elſe they 
awould not fall away as they do. For the Papiſts, who 
| a+ before 


; 1 (21) Pag. zo, 
[M] Careful in his Ordination of his Miniſters. ] 31, 3% 


(23) Page 3 
3 , 


(24) Pag · 


(23) Pag. 34 
3 , 


(24) Pag. 44 
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which raged at London in 1578 [O]. Upon the publication of the Jeſuit Campian's 


Ten Reaſons, he conſulted upon the p 
He met likewiſe with no ſmall diffi 


roper meaſures of obviating the effects of it [P]. 
culty with regard to the Puritans 


[2], and was par- 


ticularly alarmed by Stubb's Diſcovery of a Gaping Gulph, written againſt the Queet!'s 


before outwardly complied with the laws, now 
to withdraw themſelves from the Church, and refuſe 
the Oaths of Supremacy ; and others, who were not 
well ſettled in their opinions, upon the ſuggeſtions of 
the Papiſts abandoned the Proteſtant Religion. Our 
Biſhop likewiſe adviſed the ſame Lord, that under 
ſuch dangerous circumſtances the Heads of the Pa- 
piſts, whom he called their chief Captains, ſhould be 
cloſely confined in priſon, as Sir Thomas Pitz Hu- 
bert, Townley, and others, who were now at liberty, 
or only under ſome eaſy reſtraint. He obſerved alſo, 
that it was improper, that Fecknam, late Abbot of 
Weſtminſter, Watfon, late Biſhop of Lincoln, and 
Young, another active Popiſh Dignitary under Queen 
Mary, ſhould continue in the Fleet and Marſhalſea, 
where they might by their converſation and advice 
engage others in ill deſigns. He adviſed therefore, 
that they ſhould be placed again, as they had been 
before, with three of the Biſhops, as Wincheſter, Lin- 
coln, Chicheſter, or Ely; and obſerved, that for his 
own part, if he were out of his firſt-fruits, he would 
moldy tos one of them (23). 

[O0] He took great care with regard to the plague, 
which raged at London in 1578.) His principal at- 
tention was directed to two things, to rve the lives 
of his Clergy, and yet to make proviſion, that the in- 
ſected might be viſited, and have the proper aſſiſtances 
with ref to Religion. He ſummoned therefore 
the London Clergy before him, in the preſence of Dr. 
Nowel Dean of St. Paul's, Mullins and Walker Arch- 
deacons, and Stanhope Chancellor, in order to elect and 
appoint out of the Clergy viſitors of the fick ; and all 
the reſt were to be ſpared by reaſon of the danger of 
the infeftion. Mr. dy tells us (24), that the for- 
wardneſs of many Miniſters to undertake this office 
was remarkable; ſome for covetouſneſs, and others for 
vain-glory, others to ſupply their wants, ſuch as were in 
debt, ow others — they were without employment. 
But the Miniſters generally diſlik'd this motion, 3 
it a part of their duty to ſuffer with their flock, 
to ſubmit to God's will in the diſcharge of their func- 
tion. The Biſhop likewiſe ordered books containing 
Directions for preventing the rage of the peſtilence to 
be printed and diſpers d. 

P] He confulted upon the proper meaſures of obwviat- 
ing 41 it.] Campian's Book was written in 
a very elegant ſtyle, and dedicated to the ſcholars of 
both Univerſities, in vindication of what he had done 
in returning to the Romiſh Religion, and caſting the 
vileſt imputations upon the Proteſtant Faith. It was 
privately diſperſed in the Univerſities ; which gave 

diſturbance to the Government. 1 ors NS 

rer Burleigh thought it neceſſary to have a 
Anſwer > publiſhed, and eſteemed our Biſhop 
a very proper perſon for ſuch a deſign, upon one 
conſideration particularly, which was on account of 
the reproaches, which the Jeſuit caſt upon the firſt 
-Reformers, in whoſe times the Biſhop had lived, and 
with ſome of whom, as well as their conduct, he was 
well acquainted, The Biſhop had heard of the Book, 
and ſent to Oxford and other places for it, but could 
not procure it. And this was partly his excuſe for 
not anſwering it, beſides the indiſpoſition, under which 


- he laboured at that time. However he let the Lord Trea- 


ſurer know, that if he could get the Book, he would 
do what his health would permit; adding, that with 


regard to what Campian had written concerning thoſe 


great men, who why nicer themſelves by introduc- 
ing the Reformation, he W that his reproaches 
upon them were only collected from the apoſtate Sta- 
philus, and were ſor the moſt part not to be found in their 
writings. However he acknowledged, that there were 
ſome leſſer errors in their works, which is a common 
caſe of all Writers. Some things were ſpoken by Lu- 
ther and Calvin in too ſtrong and hyperbolical a man- 
ner, particularly with regard to the Sacrament and 
Predeſtination, - He obſerved then, that this Jeſuit and 
Staphilus might ſoon be anſwered in this point, if 
they would but look in the end of the Maſter of the 


Vol. II. 


Church. Theſe, ſays that Author, zwere now commonly 


% ſarer, that in reſpec̃t of their hindering unity and 


marriage 


Sentences, where they might find under the title of 
Errorum Parifiis condemnatorum, that their Peter Lom- 
bard, Thomas Aquinas, and Gratian among the {chool- 
men, ahd Tertullian, Cyprian, Auguſtin, Jerom, and 
others-among the Fathers, were condemned, and even 
ſaid erraſſe contra fidem, to have erred againſt the 
faith. And yet the reſt of their doctrine was conſi- 
dered as Catholic, and not the whole condemned for 
a few of their errors. He then adviſed the Treaſurer; 
that a Letter ſhould be ſent from the Lords of the 
Council to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury or himſelf to 
enjoin the Deans, Archdeacons, and Doctors, to make 
ſome collections for that purpoſe ; ſince thoſe, who 
had no great employment in the affairs of the Church, 
had leiſure ſufficient for ſuch a deſign. 4 3 elſe 
added he, have they their livings ? He gave the Lord 
Treaſurer a liſt of thoſe perſons, who were proper for 
that work ; ſome of whom were to colle& materials; 
and others to compile the book from thoſe collections. 
Mr. 8 obſerves (25), that it is to be regretted, 
that this deſign was not purſued and brought to per- 
fection. For by this means a good Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation of Religion and of the Doctrines of it, 
might have been publiſhed by thoſe, who lived in 
or near thoſe times. But perhaps it was not thought 
convenient, that Campian's Book ſhould have ſo much 
honour done to it, as to be anſwered in ſuch a ſo- 
lemn manner. However Dr. Whitaker, Proieſſor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, and others, wrote a confuta- 
tion of it. But when the Treaſurer had ſoon after ſent 
to the Biſhop Campian's Book, and defired him again, 
as his health would permit, to conſider it, and to en- 
gage ſome perſons in an anſwer to it; he gave that 
obleman his ſentiments of it to this purpoſe : that 
with regard to his collections of ſtrange opinions and 
expreſſions from ſome of the Reformers, in his chap- 
ter intitled Paradoxa, he thought that, upon the ſup- 
poſition of the Author's having truly repreſented them, 
none of our Church deſigned to defend Luther's Hyper- 
bola, or every thing, which was written by Calvin 
or Beza ; for qui/que fuo ſenſu abundet. That we read 
them as St. Auſtin read Cyprian, and as he would be 
read himſelf, that where he differed from the canonical 
Scripture, he ſhould not be allowed. He obſerved 
likewiſe, that if we ſhould make a collection of the 
Popiſh Writers and Schoolmen, we ſhould find many 
things ly exceptionable in them. Sed in nullius jura- 
mut v magiſtri. we have learned to ſwear to the 
dictates of no maſter, but Chriſt. Then he ſhewed 
what little regard was to be paid to Campian's quotations 
from Scripture, ſince in the very fiſt text that he cited 
he uſed the Septuagint Tranſlation, which was entirely 
different from the original. He remark'd farther, 
that a favourable interpretation was due to Writers 


and Speakers; otherwiſe what ſhould we ſay of Gre- 


gory Nazianzen, who expreſſes himſelf thus; Ia nas 
Deos ferit Chriftus, ut ille fuctus homo eft ; with many 
other paſſages of that kind in Lactantius and others? 


He affures his Lordſhip that he would find Campian's 


writings to be the arrogant vanities of a Porphyrius or 
a Julian, who were baſe apoſtates from Chriſtianity. 
In ſhort, that if it were not for the toil of his eccle- 
ſiaſtical commiſſion, .he could readily have employed 
himſelf in the confutation of that Jeſuir's Book ; but 
according as his health would permit, he would exa- 
mine it, and engage ſome others in an anſwer (26). 


regard to-the Puritans. ] 'Thele perſons, as Mr. Strype 


obſerves (27), were enemies to the Church on account (27) Pag. 55+ 


of the Eccleſiaſtical Government of it, which they 
thought to be antichriſtian, becauſe uſed in the Popiſh 


known by the name of Puritans and Preciſians; whom 
the Biſhop had indeed little kindneſs for, and they as 
little for him. In the year 1577, continues Mr. Strype, 
he met with ſeveral perſons of a contrary way to 
„the Papiſts; of whom he informed the Lord Trea- 


„ quietneſs, they were not much leſs harmleſs 17 
LE) 3 


6 N 


509 


(25) Pag. 5. 


(26) Pag. 52, 
[2] He met likewiſe with no ſmall difficulty with 53. 
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(p) Idem, pag+ 
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(28) pag. 56. 


(29) See pag. iii, 
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% COR. 


AL. 


marriage with the Duke of Anjou, brother to the Kin 
him to ſummon the London Clergy, and to u 
He gave his advice alſo to the 


the Church [K]. 


of France. This occaſioned 


d Burleigh, Chancellor of the Uni- 


verſity of Cambridge, concerning the juſt methods of preventing the growth of Puri- 
taniſm there (n). In May 1579 he was brought before the Council, and openly reproved 


by the Lord Treaſurer for felling his woods 
defence of himſelf (p). 


(o); which obliged him to write a paper in 
However he was prohibited to fell any more of them (). 


was engaged at the fame time in a ſuit againſt Archbiſhop Sandys for dilapidations, and 


at laſt obtained a ſentence in his favour in 1584 (7). 
at London the 6th of April 1580, occaſioned him to compoſe a form of praye 


„ they; namely Chark; Chapman, Field and Wil- 
Theſe he had before him ; but the two latter 
«© ſhewed themſelves obſtinate, and eſpecially Field; 
* who notwithſtanding the Archbiſhop's Inhibition 
«© had entred into houſes, and taught, as he ſaid, God 
„ knows what.” His advice concerning thoſe men was, 
that they might be profitably employed in Lancaſhire, 
Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, and ſuch other barbarous coun- 
rries, to draw the people from Papiſm and groſs ig- 
morance. And that tho they went a little too far, yer 
ke ſuppoſed it <would be leſs labour to draw them back, 
than now it was to hale them forward. ,, And that 
fome letters of friend) requeſt might be ſent thither for 
fome contribution to be made by the Towns and Gentle- 
men for ſome competent fiend to relieve them. And 
he thought this might grow greatly to the profit of the 
Church, And therefore communicated this counſel to the 
Lord Treaſurer, and prayed bim at his leiſure to think 
on it. Yet he declared, that he ſaid all this, not Be- 
cauſe he libd them, but becauſe he would have his cure 
rid of them (28). Some years before a Book had been 
publiſhed under the title of An Admonition to the Par- 
liament, the main defign of which was to deſtroy the 
Church, as it was then eſtabliſhed in the public wor- 
ſhip by the Book of Common-Prayer, and in the go- 
vernment of it by Biſhops and other eccleſiaſtical Of- 
ficers. To give the reader an idea of it we ſhall give a 
few paſſages extracted from it, as we find them in a 
late Book intitled, 4 Findication of the Government, 
Doctrine, and Worſhip of the Church of England eſtabliſb- 
ed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth againſt the injurious re- 
Alection of Mr. Neale in his Hiftory of the Puritans (29). 
Let us all, /ays the Preface to the Admonition, with 
* more earneſt prayer than we are wont, earneſtly re- 
*© commend it to God his bleſſing ; and namely, that it 
4% will pleaſe him by his Spirit, to enlightenthe heart 
* of our moſt gracious Sovereign, and the reſt in au- 
« thority, to the benefit of his\/mal/ flock, and the 
* overthrow of their proud enemies, that Godlineſs may 
«« by them proceed in peace.“ And that we might 
not be at a loſs, as the Author of the Vindication ob- 
ſerves, to know who theſe proud enemies are, that 
they defire to be overthrown, they deſcribe them very 
W Certain men, whoſe credit is great, and 
Vhoſe friends are many, we mean the Lovtdly Lords, 
% Archbiſpeps, Biſhops, Suffragans, Deans, Univerſuty- 
Doctors, and Batchelors of Divinity, Archdeacons, 
«« Chancellors, and the reſt of that proud generation, 
«« auhoſe Kingdom muſt go down, hold they never fo 
hard; becauſe their tyrannous Lordſhip cannot ha 
% quith Chrifſ's Kingdom.” Jn the Admonition itſelf 
they addreſſed the Parliament in the following man- 
ner: Now, Gecauſe many men ſee not all thing g, 
und the world in this reſpe& is marvelouſly Blinded; 
it has been thought good to pre er to your goal confi- 
derations a true Platform of a Church reformed, to t 
end that it being laid befare your eyes, to behold the. great 
unlikeneſs betwixt it and this aur Engliſh Church, you 
may learn either with perſect hatred 1 dete/?* the one, 
or elſe to br without excuſe before the Majeſty of our 
Ged. You muſt, /ay they to the Parliament, diſ- 
«© place thoſe ignorant and unable Miniſters xa 
plac'd, and in their rooms appoint ſuch as both can 
* and will by God's aſſiſtance feed the flock... .... 
Owerthrov without hope of reſtitution the Court of 
„ Facultics . . . remove Haile, Articles, Injunttians, 
aud that preſeript Order of ſervice made out of the 
Ma/Ji-Book.” And that none might preſume to 
violate their Injunctions, they deſired them to have 
them enforced by wholeſome ſeverities. To redrejs thee, 
your Wiſdams have to remove, as before, ignorant Mi- 
#flers .. . to eien Deacons and Midwives not to med- 


Dioceſe: 


dle in Miniſters matters ; if they do, to fee them ſharpl 
puniſhed. 155 Admoni tion therefore gave great — 
to the Queen; and Anſwers were written to it b 

ſeveral perſons, eſpecially by Dr. Whitgiſt, 7 the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. A ſevere Proclamation 
was iflued out in 1573 for the better obſervation of the 
Common-Prayer and Orders of the Church, and for 
the ſuppreſſing of that Book. However one Thomas 
Woodcock a young Stationer in 1578 ventured to ſell 
ſeveral of them ; upon which 28 Aylmer commit- 
ted him to Newgate. But being ſollicited to diſcharge 
him, he anſwered; that he neither could nor would 


do any thing without the Lord 'Treaſurer's conſent, or - 


by his Letters or Warrant. This was thought a little 


rigorous in him; whereas, as Mr. Strype obſerves (30), (30 


he could not of his own authority diſcharge a criminal, 
whom he had committed, without inflicting due pu- 
niſhment, unleſs it were by an order from above; eſpeci- 
ally in the cafe of ſuch as diſperſed or fold this Admoniti- 
en, which tended to excite the moſt dangerous diſorders. 
{ R] To ſummon the London Clergy, and to urge 
a flrit conformity to the Orders o the Canon.] 
Ther wy. ell = he Mig Pals + re 
0 a in 
* of the . St. Naber who afliſted 
im, told them that the occaſion of his ſudden calling 
for them was to admoniſh them of two things chiefly. 
The former was of one Andreas Jacobus aD 
and, as it ſeems, a Miniſter of the Foreigners Church 
at London, who, was a Lutheran or Ub;quitary, and 
maintained the real Preſence, and had raiſed 
——4 2 yang. Preachers, He warned = 
to be cautious of paying any regard to hi 
dorms, ſince he had excited prodigious differences 
among the. Proteſtants in Germauy. 
then to the other reaſon, which indeed was the principal 
one, why he called them together at that time, which 
was upon the account of Stubbs's Book, and of the 
Animoſities, which it had | occaſioned. For people 
were highly offended at the Duke of Anjou's being 
at Court, and perhaps uſing his Religion there. Ar 
many of the Preachers themſelves treated upon 
that ſubject and other matters of State in their pulpits. 
He then aſſured them of the Queen's firmneſs to the 
Proteſtant Religion; and adviſed the Miniſters not to 
interpoſe in the affairs of State, but to ſtudy peace, 
and promote it in their ſeveral charges. Theſe diſ- 
turbances about the Queen's marriage being chiefly 
moved. by thoſe, who were enemies to the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal itutions, a ſtricter hand was held over them 
and the City-Miniſters. For beſides this Summons, 


they were four times more called together by order from 


the Court to the Biſhop, that a diligent inſpection 
might be made into their behaviour, and ſeveral rules 
might. be preſcribed them in their miniſtry, The 
next citation therefore of the London Miniſters was 
November | 16th following at St. Sepulchre's Church; 
where a great many perſons were {worn to make en- 

iry upon theſe articles: 1. For the true and faithful. 
obſervation of the Book of public Prayers, 2. If any 
Preachers meddled with matters of State in their pub- 
lic or private doctrine ; or intermeddled with altera- 
tions of States and Kingdoms. 3. If any uſed to preach 
who were not licenſed thereunto. For that ſuch who 
had not Licences, were to preach. 4. To enquie 
after private Conventicles, Preachers, and Faſts. -5. 
If there were any alterations from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and to enquire, who and how many ga- 
thered to private preaching. 6..'To make diligent 


ſearch after vagrant Preachers and Popiſh Prieſts (84); ( 31) e, paſs 
3, 04, 05* 


In January 1579 ſeveral other articles were ordered 
be enquired of by the Parſons, Vicars and Curates, 
4 Miniſters 


a ſtrict conformity to the orders of 


2) Idem, 
He 171 Pays 


An earthquake, which happened (-) taem, pus 
rs for his 75» 76, 77+ 


) Pag. 57% 


(32) Pag · 


Wer- 


(34) 18 


(33) K 


AYL 


(G rm, be. Dioceſe (5). | Auguſt the 16th following; he began the viſitation of his Dioceſe, and in No- 


78, 797 80. 


(32) Pag- 66, 


(33) Pag. 67, 


(34) Idem, pa 
15 


(33) Pag. 81. 


\ 


w,-! 'C 


vember f. 


wing divers articles were exhibited by the Archdeacon to be enquired of 


within the Archdeaconry of London [SJ]. In January 1581 he cited the Miniſters of 
London twice before him [T J. He had a warm conteſt with the Lord Rich a Puritan: 


who y one Mr. 
Eccleſia 


right as his Preacher. 
tical Commiſſion, upon which the Lord Rich was committed to the Marſhalſea; 


This cauſe was brought before the 


and Mr. Wright to the Fleet; who at laſt offered a ſubſcription to his allowance of the Mi- 


niſtry and Liturgy of the Church of 


The ſame year he propoſed a very uſeful 


ſcheme in London, that a number of learned Preachers ſhould bea pointed to preach on ſet 
times before great Aſſemblies, particularly at St. Paul's Croſs ; for the encouragement of 
which certain contributions were to be made and ſettled on them by the City (f). He (0 tem, pag; 


made uſe of his power likewiſe to promote conformity to the Church [U], which ex- 4. 


poſed him to ſevere reproaches. He began now to be uneaſy in his Dioceſe of London, 
and ufed all his endeavours to obtain a removal to the Biſhoprick of Ely or Win- 
cheſter, but without ſucceſs [V]. He was again diſturbed by falſe informations againſt 


Miniſters and Church Wardens of every Pariſh within 
the Archdeaconry of London, according to a com- 
mandment ſent from the Lords of the Privy Council. 
Mr. Strype is of opinion (32), that theſe articles were 
of the Biſhop's competing. but that he procured the 
Privy Council to own them and ſend them as theirs, 
in order to give them the greater ſtrength and autho- 
rity. For the better execution of the Council's Letters, 
it was ordered the Clergy at this meeting after this 
manner, that from ae, Jo you do not admit any man 
fo preach or to read any Lecturrs in any of your churches, 
but fach as you do know ; that do alſo in their '«wn 
per ſons minifter the Sacraments of Baptiſm and of the holy 
Communion, according to the order preſcribed in the book 

Common Prayer. * purſuance of theſe articles, Fe- 

ruary 6th following there was another call of the 
London Clergy by virtue of the Council's Letters ; and 


on the firſt of March they were ſummoned again. 


«© Thus cloſe, /ays My. Strype (33), was the matter of 
its oo; and that becauſe of 


“ conformity this year purſi 
„ the dangerous ſchiſm that was now a breeding; 
« and the apprehenſion of the great evils, that muſt 
needs enſue upon that; while the Common Prayer 


„ was by ſome in part, and by others wholly laid 


«© aſide, and the Sacraments of the Church diſuſed, or 
* ſhifted off to be performed by others, that were 
*© hired or procured. All which conſiderations made 


» both the Biſhop and the Queen herſelf ſomewhat 


* vigorous in the ſupprefling theſe men.” 

: rs Divers articles were exhibited by the Archdea- 
con to be enquired of within the Archdeaconry of London. } 
Theſe . chiefly related to the Laity, Sectaries, 


g. and Papiſts ; and were as follow (34) : 1. Whether there 


be any in your Pariſh, that do refuſe to conform 
themſelves in matters of Religion, and to come to 
their Pariſh-Church, and refuſe the Communion. And 
what be their names, and of what condition and eſtate. 
2. How long they have refuſed ſo to do. 3. How 
many of their wives, children, ſervants, or others, ſo- 
journing or abiding in their houſes} do likewiſe re- 
ſuſe fo to do. And what be their names and 
ſurnames. And how long they have ſo done. 4. 
For what cauſe they have refuſed ſo to do. 5. Gf 
what yearly living in England, or other ons of 
ſubſtance in goods are theſe principal perſons thought 
to be in truth and indeed, an not as they be ſtinted 
in the Sublidy-Book. 6. Whether any one or more 
of them have been now already committed to an 
prifon . for ſuch recuſancy. Memorandum, This inqui- 
ſition not to extend to any other than ſuch as do ob- 
ſtinately refuſe to come to their Pariſh-Church, and 
there to receive the Communion. Mr. Strype ob- 
ſerves (3 5), that this enquiry ſeems to have been ap 
phe upon the intelligence of the encreaſe of the 
apiſts; for theſe crafty Emiſſaries of Rome took this 
oppartunity to reconcile as many as they could to the 

retended unity of the Church, wahile the eyes of the 
State were chiefly upon the diſſenting brethren, of whom 
i had a great jealouſy about this time. 

LTJ D Fanuary 1581 be cited the Minifters of Lon- 
don twice before him.] The firſt citation was to en- 
quire what ſons of Engliſh Gentlemen and others, or 
what ſervants were then beyond ſea, and for what 
Purpoſe they went, whether as ſcholars, or factors, 
or otherwiſe. And the 29th of the ſame month there 
was another citation of them into the Conſiſtory by 
the Biſhop and the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion ; and 


| him 
theſe injunctions and enquiries were given them, 
I. No invecti ves to be uſed of or againft eſtates. This 
related to the foreign Kingdoms as well as our own, 
becauſe ſeveral Preachers took great freedom in ſpeak- 
ing of France and Spain, if. None to refuſe the 
wearing the ſurplice. III. That there be no dimi- 
niſhing or altering the ſervice. IV. Enquiry to be 
made, who did not celebrate the ſacraments together 
with their preaching, doing the one, but wholly o- 
mitting the other. V. Alſo who made alteration in 
the rites required to be ufed in baptiſm. VI. Who 
did not catechiſe the youth. VII. The ſeventh arti- 
cle related to contentious Preachers, who ſcandaloufly 
gave others the name of Dumb Dogs. VIII. The laſt 
related to ſuch as utterly refuſed to read the Homilies. 
The Biſhop at this Aſſembly ſhewed himſelf warm 
and reſolute, and ſaid that he would ſeverely puniſh 
the offenders in theſe points, or he would Ze in the 
duſt for it (36). | 
[U] He made uſe of his 2 likewiſe to promote 
conformity to the Church.) He complained that ſeveral 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners abſented themſelves, 
whenever any affair of importance; but of an invidi- 
ous nature, was enquired into; which was a great diſ- 
cou t to thoſe few, who were preſent. He 
therefore informed the Lord Treaſurer of it, and ad- 
viſed that Dr. Clerke Dean of the Arches, who was 
very active, might be encouraged by his Lordſhip or 
„ eſpecially ſince he had but little favour 
from the Court ; and that others might be admoniſhed 
by his letters on account of their abſence. He propo- 
ſed likewiſe, that ſeveral other men of abilities and 
reſolution might be added to them. The Commiſſi- 
oners at their ſitting had made an order, that the 
Archdeacons, Commiſlaries; and Officials, ſhould ſend 
their Apparitors from place to place every Sunday to 
ſee what conformity was uſed in every pariſh, and 
ive an account of it. Theſe proceedings the Biſhop 
efiret! the Lord Treaſurer to impart to the Queen for 
her ſatisfaction, and to know further her pleaſure in 
that point. In December 1581 the Treaſurer ſent 
Dr. Lewis Maſter of the Requeſts to the Biſhop to 
adviſe him not to meddle with a t many matters 
by virtue of the Commiſſion, but fuch only as related 
to religion. This prudent direction was Kindly re- 
ceived by the Biſhop, who immediately returned his 
thanks to his Lordſhip. He was the great ſupport of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. And indeed, ſays Mr. 


Strype (37), by bis diligence and patience be was 4 (37) Pag. 95, 
great inſtrument, in obedience to the Queen, to quell 96. 


and take down thoſe men, who ſet themſelves againſt 


the Ecclefiaftical order, notwithflanding all their endea- 


wvours and intereſt at Court againſt bim. Which he re- 
membred to_the Lord Treaſurer as a good office that he 
had done, for which the Queen he reckoned ought to fa- 
vour him, and not to give ear to every information given 


againſt him and the Commiſſioners ; but to confider into 


what peaceable tranquillity God by his poor ſervice, as 


he ſaid, had brought not only London and the whole 
Dioceſi, but alſo the moſt part of England, fince he came 
to that place. Whereby be bad, as he thought in his 
conſcience, rather deſerved her gracious favour than diſ- 
couragement. For on the other fide he expreſſed how he 
was hated like à dog, and wwas called the Oppreſlor of 
the Children, of God. | 

[WW] Endeavoured to the utmoſt to obtain a removal 


io the Biſhopritk of Ely or M incheſter; but without ſuc- 


ceſs. ] 


317 


(35) Pag. 23» 
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(40) Pag. 101. 


(43) Idem, pag 
103, 194+ 


him for felling of his woods, but eſcaped the force of them [A]. In 1384 he performed 
his triennial Viſitation, in which he diſcovered a frequent and ſcandalous practice in his 
Dioceſe of commutation of penance, which he endeavoured to reform [J. His com- 
mitting of Mr. Thomas Cartwright, the great Leader of the Puritans at that time, to 
priſon, expoſed him to the diſpleaſure of the Queen [Z], with whom he had likewiſe a 
diſpute concerning a Vicarage (u). In 1585 he compoſed a prayer on account of the 7 Page 19, 
anſcafonable wet weather, which he recommended to be uſed in private families, as well 20. 
as in public (to). In ſummer 1586 he performed his next triennial V ifitation 3 but at Mal- 
den in Eſſex a public inſult was intended to be offered him AA]. In January following 
1 a 18 


tes.) He faw evidently how many troubles he muſt themſelves from — by money. And this 
continually be expoſed to, while he remained in the was done, notwithſtanding a late Convocation had er- 
See of London, and how obnoxious he was. to the preſſy ordered, that no commutation of penance ſhould 
inconvenience of ſlanderous tongues and malicious in- be allowed without the knowledge of the Biſhop of the 
formations, which meet with too much regard at Dioceſe. The higheſt Eccleſiaſtical Courts were not 


Court. The labour and attendance likewiſe of the 
Commiſſion was too great a burden for him in his 
old age. He had been endeavouring to procure a 
removal to another Dioceſe ever ſince I. 1579, 
ſor then he very earneſtly ſollicited the Treaſurer 
to obtain a tranſlation for him to Ely or Wincheſter. 
He obtained the grant of the former from the Queen 
at the Lord Treaſurer's ſt: and therefore upon 
the death of Dr. Cox the late B of that See in 
1581, he wrote a letter to the Treaſurer to promote 
his removal, in which he told him, that he would not 
feek the place as he did, hut that he found in himſelf 
y imperfeion of body and mind, being then Homo 
Sexagenarms, and that within a ſhort time he ſhould 
never anſwer her Majeſty's expectatiam mr his own con- 
Science in that place of 3 which hitherto had been 
fo tedious, that he hoped her Majeſty even of juſtice 
awould recompenſe him, though not with gain, yet with 
eaſe in theſe his crooked years. About this time the 
Queen was inclined to remove him to Worceſter, and 
in his room to have preferred Dr. Richard Bancroft, 
Archbiſhop Whitgift's Chaplain, an active man, and 
of great ſervice in the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. But 
this deſign was laid afide, and our Biſhop continued 
in vain to ſollicit a removal in the years 1582, 1583, 


. againſt bim for 
i/turbe alſe i tions again mM 

felling his <woods ; but eſcaped the 2. of them.) 
Theſe informations were made to the Council or the 


Star-Chamber againſt him. But he was diſcharged M 


from them, and the Lord Treaſurer ſupported his 
cauſe in the ſtrongeſt manner. The Biſhop was ſo 
confident of his own innocence in this affair, that he 
deſired the Treaſurer that he might have the liberty 
of anſwering any perſon who ſhould a againſt 
him, and he did not doubt of clearing himſelf to the 
general ſatisfaction (40). There was likewiſe a re- 

rt ſpread abroad of his cutting down the elms a- 
fon his palace at Fulham. But how falſe this was 
all the Court knew, and the Queen herſelf could wit- 
neſs, who had lately lodged at the palace there, and 
diſliked nothing but that the proſpe& from her lodg- 
ings was intercepted by the thickneſs of the trees. 
Dr. Pern, Dean of Ely, being at a great man's table, 
and hearing the Biſhop ſeverely reproached for felling 
his elms at Fulham, aſked an antient Lawyer of the 
company how long they had been cut down, who re- 
plied, about half a year ago ; upon which the Dean 
obſerved that they muſt have grown in a ſurprizing 
manner, ſince he had been there within four days 
paſt, and they ſeemed then to be two hundred years 
old. He took occaſion upon this to mention what 
the Queen had complained of, that the proſpect was 
hindered by the trees. It a from hence that 
the common ſtory related by Martin Mar-Prelate and 
Sir John Harington is falſe ; that one Madox ſhould 
tell the Biſhop that his name was Elmar, but it might 
properly be Mar-Elm, ſince he had marred all the 
Elms in Fulham (41). 

[7] Diſcovered @ frequent and ſcandalous practice 
in his Dioceſe of commutation of penance, which he en- 
deavoured to reform.) This was practiſed by Chancel- 
lors, Commiſſaries, Officials, Regiſters, and even the 
1 Theſe commutations were ſo numerous, 
and ſometimes ſo ſtrange, that the Biſhop apprehend- 
ed it would open a paſſage to a ral inundation of 
vice, eſpecially with 1 to rich, who might 
be as criminal as they pleaſed when they might ſays 


o 


3 


fome books againſt the Hierarchy fabled by law in 


free from ſcandal in that point. The Biſhop, who 
was then at Hadham in Hertfordſhire upon his viſita- 
tion, informed the Lord Treaſurer of this, and in or- 
der to rectify this abuſe, defired him, with 
the Council, to direct their letters to the High Com- 
miſſioners Eccleſiaſtical; that whereas in the Convoca- 
tion at the laſt Parliament order had been taken by 
the Biſhops, that no commutation of penance ſhould 
be made without the Biſhop's knowledge; their Lord- 
ſhips pleaſure was, that the Commiſſioners ſhould 
examine all manner of Eccleſiaſtical offences, what 
and how many penances they had commuted and 
changed within fix or ſeven years paſt. The profits 
ariſing from the refunding of ſuch ſums as had been 
given, the. Biſhop pro ſhould be applied to the 
reparation of St. Paul's Cathedral, which would 

to make good a good piece of it. And beſides by this 
means all Ecclefiaftical officers would be more preciſe in 
bargaining for fin, and all ſinners would be more afraid 
of puniſhment, God's name would be leſs diſhonoured, 
and the chief of the Clergy, ⁊obich vere therein 

blamed, ſhould be hoped ſhew themſelves of all others to 


have leaſt gain, or elſe let them bear the burthen of 


their deſerts. Thus honeſtly and diſcreetly, ſays Mr. 
Strype (42), did our Biſhop adviſe for the cure of this 
1 of diſcipline. it is not known what ef- 
ſect this ſcheme had. 


LZ] His committing of Mr. Thomas Cartwright . . ; 
to priſon, — him to the diſpleaſure of the Queen.) 

r. Cartwright, according to Mr. Strype (43), 
man of a bold ſpirit and à runni He bad 
the Engliſh Church, <uhereby he had given | offence, 
and made himſelf obnoxious to the Laws. 7 Our fins 
had lately ſeized and committed him to priſon, which, 
according to his cuſtom, he acquainted the Lords with 
by the Clark of the Council. He had made uſe of 
the Queen's warrant, who was incenſed againſt Mr. 
Cartwright, in ſeizing him, in order to ſecure himſelf 
and the Commiſſion from any imputation ; and he in- 
formed the Lords, that he had done it by her Majeſty's 
order. But the Queen was extremely offe that 
he had made uſe 
Biſhop was prodigiouſly ſurprized and uneaſy at this, 
and ex ted with the Lord Treaſurer in the fol- 
lowing manner: I underſtand myſelf to be in ſome ” 
pleaſure with her Majeſty about Mr. Cartwright, be- 
cauſe I ſent «word to your Lordſhip by the Clark of the 
Council, that I committed him by her Majeſty's com- 
mandment, Alas! my Lord, in what a dilemma ſtood 
J. that if I had nat d that warrant, I ſhould 
have had all your diſpleaſures, which I was not able 
to bear ; and uſing it for my ſhield ( being not forbidden 
by her Majeſty) I am blamed for not taking upon me a 
matter, «wherein ſhe herſelf would not be ſeen? Well, 
1 leave it to God and to your aui ſdom to conſider in what 
a dangerous place of ſervice I am. But God whom 1 
ſerve, and in whoſe hands the hearts of Princes are as 
the rivers of water, can and will turn all to the beſt, 
and flir up fuch honourable friends as you are to appeaſe 
her Highneſs indignation. | 

[4A] A public inſult was intended to be offered him. ] 
He obſerved in a Letter to a great friend of his at 
Court, that at Malden he had like to have taſted of the 
four fruits of the new Reformers, and ejpecially ꝙ fuch 
as were mercenary ; by which he means thoſe, who 
were retained to p in divers places, beſides the 


ordinary Miniſters. Mr. Strype talls us (44), that “ (44) Pay 125 
g on Certam 126. | 


4 


Was & (43) Pag. 116, 
Nit 


her name to the Lords. The 


(y) Page 1 


(45) Stryp 
127, 128, 


(46) Idem 
158. 


(y) Pag. 154 


(45) Strype, Ps 
127, 128, 


46) 1 
2 dem, pag. 


AVL. 


his Ton Dr. Theophilus Aylmer, whom he had made Arehdeacon of London, cited the 


Clergy 


before him, to whom he enjoined ſeveral particulars [BB]. In 1387 our Biſh 


fate in the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion upon the caſe of Mr. Robert Cawdry, who had beeh 


reſented by the Lord Burleigh to the living of South 


Loughnam or Luffenham in Rut- 


Jandfhire, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his oppoſition to the Church of England 4. fo that 
he was at laſt degraded and depoſed from the Miniſtry ; however he was offered to be re- 
| In 1588 he ſuſpended Mr. Henry Smith, (=) Ps. 129. 
Lecturer of St. Clement's, for preaching againſt the Common Prayer and refuſing to ſub- " 
ſcribe (y). The year following he viſited his Dioceſe [CC]. In x 591 he ſent for Mr. Cart- 
wright from the Fleet, and expoſtulated with him in a very ſtrong manner [BD]. His 
care of the Church, and his regard for thoſe of his friends, who were men of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, obliged him ſometimes to recommend them to vacant Biſhoprics. And therefore 
in the year 1592, upon the vacancy of the See of Oxford, he wrote to the Lord Treaſurer 


ſtored upon ſubſcription, but refuſed it (x). 


in favour of Dr. John Bullingham, Biſhop of Gloceſter, and Dr. Cole, who had 


vc certain fellow, to be hired by ſome young heads of 
cc the town, Tradeſmen there, was to have come in- 
to the Church, beſmeared like a fool, and to have 
© taken the Biſhop's cap off from his head, and hav- 
© ing twirled it about his finger, to have caſt and toſ- 
© ſed it to and fro among them in the midſt of the 
e people. By ſome means this came to his knowledge, 
« and was ſeaſonably prevented. Which if it had 
© not, there was no doubt but a dangerous tumult 
* would have riſen, and as the Biſhop feared, not 
* without blood. The Biſhop examined the matter, 
* and having found out the chief deviſers of it com- 
* mitted them to priſon. The Bailiff and the reſt 
« were much diſmayed at it. The Biſhop did adviſe 
e hereupon, that her Majeſty, or ſome of the Lords 
*© of the Council, would ſhew ſome countenance! of 
* miſliking of ſo dangerous a device, as the fruits 
of thoſe mens preachings, who diſobeyed the Book 
« and other Orders. 4 as — _ 8 
<< preſent proceedings they began to yield, ſo i- 
* hs doubted 8 then to find them and all others 
« in that corner very tractable.“ | 

[BB] His ſon Dr. Theophilus Aylmer . . cited the Clergy 
before him, to whom he enjoined ſeveral particulars. 
He intended this meeting chiefly for thole Miniſters 
who were not Preachers, but of the inferior rank; and 
therefore they were enjoyned ; I. that every perſon ſhould 
have a Bible in Engliſh and Latin. II. That every 
perſon ſhould have Bullinger's Decads. III. That 
each perſon ſhould have his paper book, and write in 
it the quantity of one ſermon every week. IV. This 
book to be ſhewn quarterly unto a certain grave man 
appointed to examine how they had profited ; and he 
to deliver them to the Archdeacon. V. The exa- 
minants to uſe theſe beginners with favour. VI. E- 
very non-preaching Miniſter to be taxed at four pur- 
chaſed ſermons every year ; that is, to procure at his 
own coſt a Preacher to preach a ſermon in his Church 
once a quarter. VII. A licenſed Preacher to preach 
ſixteen times in the year. In March following, the 
Archdeacon ſummoned the Clergy again, that 1s, the 
Preachers and more learned of them, . 
I. To obſerve carefully the Book of Common Prayer. 
II. To catechiſe youth on Sundays and Holydays. And 
this was now allowed to Curates to do, in certain que- 
{tions and anſwers ſet forth by the Biſhop. III. Every 
man to ſhew his Letters of Orders and Licence to 

h immediately. IV. Several, who had taken 

the rees of Maſters of Art or Bachelors of Art, 
were enjoined to procure the Biſhop's Licence to preach. 
'This and the former citation of the Clergy were in 
order to encreaſe the number of Preachers, according 
to a Mandate from the Archbiſhop to the Biſhops (45). 

[CC] The year following he wiſited his Dioceſe. ] 
This viſitation was held by him at London Auguſt zoth 
1589. Among other Injunctions the Clergy were re- 
quired, I. To give God public thanks for the French 
King's victory. II. That they be ready with furni- 
ture according to the proportion aſſigned them: that 
is, with arms for the Queen's defence, who was now 
in daily apprehenſion of the Spaniards ſince their 
defeat the laſt Summer (46). | 

[DD] He ſent for Mr. Cartwright from the Fleet, 
and expoſtulated with him in a very ſtrong manner. ] 
Mr. Cartwright had been ſummoned up in 1 590 from 
Warwick into the Star-chamber, PN with Edmund 
Snape and ſeveral other Puritan Miniſters, for ſettin 
up a new diſcipline and a new form of worſhip, an 

Vol. II. 


been his 
fellow - 


ſubſcribing their hands to ſupport it. This thereſore 


was interpreted an oppoſition and diſobedience to the 
eſtabliſhed laws. In May 1591 he was ſent for by 
the Biſhop to appear before him and ſome others 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, and brought ints 
the chamber of the Biſhop's houſe, who in a longs 

ſpeech directed himſelf to him, and charged him fir 

with abuſing the Privy Council by informing them of 
diſeaſes, which he was not troubled with. For Cart- 
wright had lately follicited them for hisgliberty from 
the Fleet on account of his gout and ſciatica ; which 
it ſeems was more in ce than truth. Secondly, 
that as he had abuſed the Council, ſo he with others 
had abuſed her Majeſty in a ſupplication, by ſuggeſting 
that the oath, which was tendered to them, was not 
according to law, and that, it was given generally 
without limitation; by which he meant the oath, 
which the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners offered to thoſe, 
who came before them. That he had confeſſed twice 
or thrice before that time, that a man might be ſav- 
ed in obſerving the orders of the Church eſtabliſhed by 
the laws of the Land ; and in conſequence of this he 
charged him with the vanity and fruitleſsneſs of a fur- 
ther reformation. He added likewiſe that in the 
greateſt matters, which he and others. contended for, 
they were of the ſame opinion, that the Papiſts were ; 
as he faid appeared partly from the anſwers of ſome 
of his y, Who were a few days before at Lam- 
beth before the Archbiſtiop and the Commiſſioners there. 
Whereas the agreement, which there was between the Pa- 
piſts and the Biſhops, which the Puritans were fo ready 
to lay to their charge, was at moſt but in ſome ſmall 
ceremonies, and theſe but indifferent till eſtabliſhed by 


$13 


law (47). Mr. Strype in his Appendix (48) mentions (47) 1dem, 5 
ſeveral other particulars of the ence hea the 54 16 = pag. 


Biſhop with the other Commiſſioners and Mr. Cart- 


wright, who refuſing to take the oath, the Biſhop com- 
manded an Act of it to be entered. The principal ar- 
ticles charged againſt Mr. Cartwright and the other. 
Puritan Miniſters in the Bill of Complaint againſt them, 


48) Pag. 310, 


* 


were as follow (49) . That there ad been 0 late of (49) Idem 
forth by ſome ſeditious people a Government of % 5 319, 320. pag. 


by Doctors, 7 Elders, and Deacons, and ſuch like ; 
with a new Form of Common-Prayer and Adminiſtration 
of the Sacraments and Diſcipline of the Church, compriſed 


in a book intitled, Diſciplina Eccleſiæ ſacro Dei verbo 


deſcripta, and other. books and pamphlets of like nature. 
That the defendants had unlawfully and ſeditiouſly af- 
fembled themſekves together concerning the premiſes ; and 
had in thoſe [ Aſſemblies] treated f and concluded upon 
ſundry ſeditious articles, in allowance of the ſame books 
and of the. matters therein contained. Unto which ar- 
ticles the deftndants had in ſome of thoſe Aſſemblies ſub- 
mitted themſekves and ſubſcribed and put part in exe- 
cution. For which miſdemeanors they had been called in 
queſtion before the High-Commiſſioners ; where they refuſ- 
ed to take the cath miniſtred to them, to anſwer to ſuch ar- 
ticles as they were to be examined of on her Majeſty's 
behalf concerning the ſame. Of all which a Bill had 
been exhibited by direction from the Lords into the Star- 
chamber againſt the deftndants. In which Bill was alſo 
contained, that they under colour and pretence of di ſci- 
pline and charity did derive to themfoloe power to deal 
in all manner of cauſes whatſoever ; and had moved 
and perſuaded ſundry of her Majeſty's ſubjes, to refuſe 
to take any oath to an to any matter, that might 
concern any the unlawful doings and proceedings of them, 
their brethren and teachers. 
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(aa) pag. 170. 


(% Pag. 174- 


(ec) Pag. 193+ 
(dd) Pag. 196 
206. 


(50) Pag. 169. 


AYL 


fellow-exile in the reign of Queen Mary (z). Being now broken with age he was defirous C= pag. 16 

ncroft, a man in high eſteem with the Queen [ZE]; but s 
In 1592 March the 18th he was preſent at his ſon's Viſitation of his 
Archdeaconry, in order to affift him with his advice; and the next year was his own laſt 
Viſitation of his Dioceſe (aa). He died at Fulham the 3d of June 1594, being 73 years 


to refign his Biſhopric to Dr. 
the latter refuſed it. 


of age, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral before the Chapel of St. George, and had 
a Monument with an Inſcription [FF] erected to him. He married Judith Bures or Buers, 


of a good family in Suffolk (bb), by whom he had ſeveral children [GG]. He kept a very 


noble houſe, having eighty ſervants in his family, (cc). Several imputations were caſt u 


him; but Mr. Strype 


has ſhewn that they were the mere effects of malice (dd). He was par- 


ticularly charged with a breach of the Sabbath and Swearing (HH). But in the miditof all his 
enemies, he had many friends of the higheſt Quality and Character, and among the reſt the 


great Lord Treaſurer Burleigh (ec). 


borough [IT]. He was an excellent Logician and Hiſtorian, and well ſkilled in the He- 


brew Tongue. He underſtood the Civil Law, Divinity, and the antient Writers, and 


[EE] He was deſirous to refign his Biſhoprick to Dr. 
Bancroft, a man in high eſteem with the Quten.] He 
offered him three times this year a reſignation upon cer- 
tain conditions; perhaps, ſays Mr. Strype (50), in reſpect 

the dilapidations, to allow him fuch a ſum in ſatisfac- 


' tion. For the Biſhop ſeemed to foreſee a conſiderable 


„ in the 


(51) Idem, pag» 
$74, 73s 


(52) Idem, pag. 
176-84. 

(53) Idem, pag. 
184. 

{ 54) Idem, pags 
185. 


(56) Pag. 294 


burthen like all upon his eftate on that account ; and 
fo thought it "bis beſt way to compound it in = 
time. But Bancroft refuſed. *©** But queſtionleſs Bi- 


« ſhop Aylmer's main inducement in ring Ban- 
« croft's ſucceſſion to the See of London, was, that 
„he knew him to be a perſon 4 in the Ec- 
« clefiaſtical Commiſſion, and ftrait for the obſervati- 
«* on of the rites and preſcriptions of the Church eſta- 
« bliſhed againſt ſuch as would have trampled upon 
* them. Therefore it was but the day before our 
well died, that he fignified how ſorry he was, 
« that he had not written to the Queen, and com- 
«© mended his laſt ſuit unto her Highneſs, viz. to have 
« Bancroft his ſucceſſor.” | 
[FF] 4 monument with an inſcription.) It was as 
follows : Hic jacet certiſimam expectans Reſurrectionem 
ſuæ carnis D. Johannes Aylmer D. Epi ſcapus Londini. 
Qui obiit diem ſuum An. Dom. 1594. Atat. ſue 73. 


Ter fenos annos preeful ; ſemel exul, & idem 
Bis pugil in cauſa Religionis erat. 


That is: „Here lies the Body of Dr. Joux AyiMer 
«« Lord Biſhop of London, in tion of a ſure 
«© Reſurrection. He died in the year of our Lord 
« 1594 in the 73d year of his age. He was eighteen 
«« years Biſhop, once an Exile, and twice a Champion 
e of Religion.” 

[GG] By uam he had ſeveral children.) He had 
ſeven ſons : Samuel, who was High-Sheriff of Suffolk 
in the reign of King Charles I (51) ; Theophilus, who 


was Archdeacon of London, and Rector of Much- 


Hadham in Hertfordſhire, and died in January 1625 
(52); John, who was knighted, and ſtiled Sir John 
5 of Rigby in the county of Lincoln Knight (5 3); 
Zachary, Nathaniel; Tobel, who was god ſon to Arch- 
biſhop Whitgift, and Edmund (54). His daughters were 
Judith, who married William Linch of Kent; Elizabeth, 
who married Sir John Foliot of Pirton in Worceſter- 
ſhire Knight. He had a third daughter (or one of the 
former by a ſecond marriage), who married Dr. Squire, 
who had good preſerments in the Church, but was 


a man of a very indifferent character (55). 


[HH] He was particularly charged with breach of 
the Sabbath and Swearing.) The former charge was 
founded upon his playing at bowls on Sunday ; and 
the „ e he ala to ſay ſometimes By my faith. 
With regard to the former, Mr. Strype tells us (56), 
that this was a recreation, which he delighted in, and 
ra for the diverſion of his cares, and preſervation of 
bis health at Fulham, according as he had leiſure. This 
exerciſe he uſed on Sundays in the * aſter ewen- 
ing prayer. And herein he would be ſo eager, that he 
Sometimes had ſuch expreſſions in his game, as expoſed 
him to the ny of many, eeciall of his enemies. 
«© But the Biſhop, continues the Hiftorian, thus either 


_ &« juſtified or accuſed himſelf; that he never with- 


% drew himſelf from ſervice or ſermon on the Lord's 
« Days. That Chriſt the belt Expoſitor of the Sab- 
bath ſaid, that the Sabbath waz made for man, and 


was 


* mot man for the Sabbath. That man might have 
“ his meat dreſſed for his health upon the Sabbath; 
e and why might he not have ſome convenient exerciſe 
* of his body for the health thereof on that day ? 
* Indeed it was the general cuſtom in thoſe days, 
e both in Geneva and in all other places, where Pro- 
© teſtants inhabited, after the ſervice of the Lord's 
* Day was over, to refreſh themſelves with bowling, 
* walking abroad, and other innocent recreations ; 
and the Biſhop followed that, which in his travels 
* abroad he had ſeen ordinarily practiſed amon 

* them.” And with reſpect to his uſing the won 
By wy fait? ſometimes in his aſſeverations, the Biſhop 
pl , that if it were an oath, he would amend it ; 

t he was apprehenſive of no more in that phraſe of 
ſpeech By my faith, than Is <ery truth, Bone fide, 
aſſuredly, or as Amen imports (57). 

[17] His book intitled The Harborough. J The 
whole title of it is, as follows : An HarxBorows for 
faithfull and treue ſubjefts, againſt the late blowne 
Blaſte, concerning the Grvernment of Women. herein 
be confuted all ſuch reaſons, as a ranger of late made 
in that Behalfe : With a brief Exhortation to Obedience. 
He wrote this while he was in exile, and juſt before 
he returned to England. It was printed at Straſburg 
in 1559, ſoon after Queen Elizabeth came to the crown. 
It was compoſed in the name and for the vindication 
of the Engliſh Proteſtants againſt a Book written by 
John Knox the Scot, intitled 4 Blaft again the Go- 
wvernment of Women ; wherein he inſiſted ſtrongly up- 
on the unlawfulneſs of women's government, and urg- 
ed the right of fighting againſt and dethroning of 
Princes, if they oppoſed and perſecuted Religion. Mr. 
Aylmer endeavours in this book to remove the impu- 
tation of ſuch principles from the Proteſtants to the 
Papiſts ; and from hence took occaſion to declaim a- 
gainſt the Popiſh Biſhops in theſe words : Come off, ye 
Biſhops ; away with your ſuperfluities ; yield up your 
thouſands ; be content with hundreds, as they be in other 
Reformed Churches, where be as great learned men as 
you are. Let your portion be Prieſt-like, not Prince- 
like. Let the Queen have the reft of your tempora- 
lities and other lands to maintain theſe wwars [againſt the 
French, ] which you procured [meaning the Popiſh Cler- 

in compliance with King Philip] azd your M;/tre/z 
Queen Mary] left her embroiled in. And with the 
ref to build and found * throughout the realm. 
at every Pariſh-Church may have his Preacher ; 
every City his or yay pe 4% live honeſily and not 
pompouſly. Which will never be unleſs your lands be 


His abilities in Learning appeared from the ſhare (% Pie. 21, 
which he had in the debates in Queen Mary's Convocation, and his book intitled The Har- 


(57) Pag. 215, 


216, 


diſperſed and beftowed upon many, which now feed and 


fat but one. Remember that Abimelech, (oben David 
in his baniſhment would have dined with him, ) kept 
ſuch hoſpitality, that he had no bread in bis houſe ta 
give him but the ſhew-bread. Where was all his fu- 
perfluity to keep your pretended hoſpitality ? For that is the 
cauſe that you alledge, why you muſt have thouſands, as 
tho you were commanded to keep hoſpitality rather with 
a thouſand than with an hundred. It appears from 
hence that our Divine was no friend to the wealth 
and grandeur of the Popiſh Biſhops, who were then 
in power, and had oppoled the Reformation. But his 
expreſſions were ſo general againſt all Biſhops, that 
they were afterwards objected to him and the reſt of 
the Proteſtant Biſhops by the enEmics of Epiſcopacy ; 
and he himſelf was obliged to make an apology for 


2 them. 


Vas. 
(ﬆ) Pag- 


(58) lden 
226, 227, 


(59) Page 


(60) Iden 
224-240. 


(61) Pag 


462) Ide; 


264, 265 


- oY 


A Y I 


was an admirable Preacher [KK], He was very curious with regard to the collecting of 
books. We. ſhall mention ſome of his ſentiments upon different ſubjects [L LI. He had a 
ſtrong averſion to Popery ; and was from the beginning an hea 


'embracer of the Prote- 


(ff) bie. 277 ſtant Religion (F). He was very exact in the diſcharge of his Epiſcopal Function, and 


7770 Pag · 280. 


ſtitution, he would often make a longer ſtay in ſeveral parts of his Di 


(58) Idem, Page 
226, 227, 228, 


(59) Page 231. 


2324-240. 


(61) Pag. 263. 


tea) Item, pag. 
26g, 265. a . 


inflexible to any ſollicitations or bribes ( 22) 
ler 


punctual in his Triennial Viſitations of his 


gy. And becauſe his preſence. might be of 


advantage to the promoting of ſobriety of manners, and obedience tothe Eccleſiaſtical Con- 


to lee 


abuſes rectified, to hear complaints, to give his counſel and advice, to obſerve the beha- 


viour of his Clergy, to preach himſelf, and to keep hoſpitality (ii). In the Ordination (% nd. and pag. 
of Miniſters he was extremely. careful to admit none to Orders, but thoſe, w 


them. Martin Mar-prelate defired Biſhop Aylmer to 
reſolve him, that in caſe his Prophecy of Mr. Aylmer 
came to paſs in his days, who then ſhould be Biſhop 
of London (58). Mr, Aylmer dedicated his Book to 
the Earl of Bedford and the Lord Dudley. Mr. 
Strype tells us (59), that it was <written with as choſe 
and lbgical reaſoning and goed arguing, as 1 have met 
with compoſed in that Age, and void of that manner of 
abuſive treating of the adverſary tos common in contro- 
verſial Writers, (eſpecially of that time,] dealing in 
le and bumane words with tha perſon he undertook 
to confute. And his expofitions of Scripture throughout 
the Book, which are divers and ſundry, are very ſound 
and learned; a piece of learning more rare among Di- 
vines then, when the original languages and the Fewiſh 
hiſtory were leſs. known. He reduces the arguments 
of Knox's Book into theſe ſix ſyllogiſms: 1. That 
whatſoever is againſt nature, the ſame in a Common- 
wealth is not tolerable. But the government of wo- 
men is againſt nature. Ergo it is not tolerable. 2. 
Whatſoever is forbidden by Scripture is not lawful. 
But a woman to rule is forbidden by Scripture. Ergo 
it is not lawful. 3. If a woman may not ſpeak in 
a congregation, much leſs may ſhe rule. But ſhe may 
not {| in the congregation, Ergo ſhe-may not rule. 
„What the civil law forbiddeth, that is not lawful. 
But the rule of a woman the civil law forbiddeth. 
Ergo it is not lawful. 5. Seeing there followeth more 
inconvenience of the rule of women than of men's go- 
vernment, therefore it is not to be born in a C@mmon- 
wealth. 6. The Doctors and Canoniſts forbid it. 
go it cannot be Theſe arguments our Au- 
thor confuted, and in the concluſion of his Book treat- 
ed of three things with a peculiar regard to the new 
> a I. the duty of ſubjects to her. II. 
Of the good hope that her people might conceive of 
her. III. Of the fruit of doing or balking their duty 
to her. He publiſhed this Book without his name, 
that he might write with the greater freedom, and 
appear to ſay of the Queen what he thought and knew, 
without ſuſpicion of flattery or hope of reward (60). 
[KK] An admirable Preacher.) He preached very 
uently and ſucceſsfully both in Leiceſterſhire, where 
in King Edward's time he was the only Preacher, and 
in Lincolnſhire, where he was Archdeacon, and af- 
terwards in London and at Court, eſpecially when in- 
vaſions and wars were apprehended, for he had a 
manner of preaching, which inſpired his hearers with 
ſpirit and reſolution (61). He could not ſuffer flattery 
in a Preacher, and, eſteemed, learning, integrity, zeal 
and wiſdom to be neceſſary in his He 
ſaid, that thoſe that were Preachers muſt be no milk- 
fops, no white livered Gentlemen, that for the frownt 
and cloudy countenance of every man in authority will 
leave his tackle, and cry peccavi. They muſt be. of ſuch 
a nature as the Poet Terence ſaid of  Crito ; In vultu 
gravitas, in verbis fides, 2 have gravity in bis coun- 
tenance, and faithfulneſs in his ſpeech. That they ſhould 
not be afraid ta rebuke the proudeſt, no, not Kings and 
een, ſo far fürth as the _ tables reach. That 
they ſtoop not to every man's beck, nor to pleaſe 
Fi . than God. If herefies ariſe, 27.8 ona 
their tools ready to meet with the adverſary and to or 
throw him. Which he could never hade, unleſs be had 
travailed in many Sciences, heard, and read much, Sc. 
And again, in ſuch as are occupied in the Pulpit are re- 
quired theſe things, that they be meet to teach, to re- 
prove, and convince. In teaching is required gravity, 
learning and eloquence ; in reproving carriage and found 
Judgment ; and in convincing arts, memory, and much 
ſcience (62). | 


examined 


[LT] Some of his ſentiments upon different ſubje&s.] 
We have mentioned in note [II] his opinion con- 
cerning the Biſhops lands and revenues, and the uſes, 
which they ought to be applied to. This was a prin- 
ciple maintained by many perſons, who favoured the 
Reformation from the times that Henry VIII ſeized the 
lands of the Abbies, when the pretence was, that thoſe 
revenues would be employed in the beſt manner, and 
particularly in maintaining the expence of wars with- 
out taxing the ſubject, in promoting learning by eſta-. 
Fwwer > =, great many ſchools, and erecting new Bi- 
ſnopricks. But the Courtiers ſoon diverted the King 
from thele good deſigns, and procured thoſe eſtates to 
themſelves. Our Biſhop therefore changed his opi- 
nion, and thought the Biſhops had as much right to 
retain their antient revenues, as the Laity had to 
conſume them in the gratification of their own plea- 
ſures. And when that paſlage of his Harborough was ob- 
jected to him, he replied as St. Paul did in another 
caſe, Cum efſem parvulzs, loguebar cum parvulis, ſa- 
piebam ut parvulus ; i. e. When I was a child, I 
ſpake as a child, I thought as a child (63).” 


81 5 


He was regular in His deyotions (5%); ; and (43) pag. 281. 


hom he had 82. 


His (63) Idem, pags 


opinion of the proper government of England was as 268,269. 


follows : The Regiment of England is nat a mere Mo- 
narchy, as ſome for lack of conſideration think; nor a 
mere Oligarchy, nor Democratie; but a mixt rule of 
all theſe ; <wherein each of theſe have or ſhould have 
like authority. The image whereof, and not the image 
but the thing indeed, is to be ſeen in the Parliament 
Houſe, wherein yon ſhall find theſe three eftates, the 
King or Queen, which repreſenteth the Monarchy ; the 
Noblemen, which be the Ariſtocratie ; and the Burgeſſes 
and Knights the Democratie. The very ſame had La- 
cedemonia, the nobleſt and beſt governed city that ever 
was. They had their Kings, their Senate, and Hippa- 
gretes, which were for the people. As in Lacedemonia 
none of theſe could make or break laws, orders for war 
or peace, or, do any thing without the other; the King 
nothing without the Senate and Commons ; mor either of 
them or both <without the King; albeit the Senate and 
Ephori had greater authority than the King had. In 
like manner, if the Parliament uſe their privileges, the 
King can ordain nothing without them. If he do, it is 
his fault in uſurping it, and their folly in permitting it. 
Wherefore thoſe, that in King Henry's days would not 
graut him, that Proclamations ſhould have the force 
of a Statute, were good Fathers of the Country, and 


<vorthy commendation in defending their liberty (64). (64) Ser 


8 
He expreſſed his judgment concerning the Queen's pag. 269, _ 


marriage, whether it was more proper to marry one 
within her own Kingdom, or ſame foreign Prince, in 
this manner: That if all things anſwered, it was 
better om Br, home than chooſing abroad. As 
* if he be no baſe or mean on, if he love and 
** fear God, if he be of the ſame Religion, endued 
with good and commendable qualities of wiſdom, 
«« juſtice, manhood, temperance, gifts of languages, 
* knowledge of countries, pitiful, merciful, conſtant, 
** ſober, no hearer of flatterers, continent, not 

* digal but liberal, no extorter, &c. ſuch an one, if 
God ſhould allot any Queen, were to be preferred 
* to any abroad, Unleſs all theſe might be found in 
a ſtranger, and thereto. joined Nobility, and Anti- 
«« entneſs of Li , and the Nation being ſuch as 
« uſed not to rule cruelly, but rather fatherly than 
% lordly,” It is eafy to perceive what foreign Prince 
he excluded by theſe words, namely King Philip of 
Spain, who had already made his addreſſes to Queen 


270. 


Elizabeth, which ſhe had prudently declined (05). (65) Idem, pag. 
He uſed to ſay, that as an eye full of tears is the 272. 


more unable to ſee, ſa the mind full of ſorrow is Ii able 
h yu 


— — — 
— ————— ů ů ͥueß ?:¼ͤ 1 
. 
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(#) Ibid. examined in various points of Divinity, in Latin, and before ſeveral perſons (kt). His natural 

temper was very quick and warm; and his converſation lively and facetious [IM], and 

| very free, He was a man of great reſolution and courage [NN]. His ſtature was low. 
o conclude his character, he had all the advantages, which both proſperity and adverſity 

can contribute to render a man wiſe and good. After the eaſe and reputation which he had en- 

joyed at Court and in the family of a great Nobleman, he was caſt into exile ; and afterwards, 

when he was reſtored to wealth and honour, it was ſo deeply mixed with care and, ſorrow, 

that he could readily have reſigned them for the tranquillity of a private life (I). | 0, Pag. 296, 


two edit ion 
in the ſam 
1 Anger: 
{-cond mul 
ger than th 
This piec 
Latin. 


* to judge; that god extemple it often much better than 4 tours, this Gear muſt be amended. Here is Eli twice 
(66) Idem, pig. great deal of preaching (66) ; and that miracles are mot the in the book. I afſure you, if my Lord of Eli come this 
274+ work but the impediment of nature (67). He divided way and ſee it, he avill have the book. Therefore by 
(67) Idem, pag. women into two ſorts ; ſome of them wiſer, better learn- mine advice we Hall ſcrape it out, and put in our own 
75. ed, diſcreeter, more conſtant, than a number of men; Town's name, wiz. Trumpington, Trumpington, La- 
but the other he deſcribed in theſe words"; fond, fooliſh, maſabacthani. They conſented, and he did fo. 80 
abanton, flibbergibbs, tatlers, triflers, wavering, witleſs, they, ſays Mr. Aylmer, we uſe this place for a wea- 
without counſel, feeble, careleſs, raſh, proud, dainty, pon againſt this matter, do fault in Homonymia, not 
nice, tale-bearers, eves-droppers, rumour-raiſers, cuil. confidering that words bave proper fignifications and 
fongued, <vorſe-minded, in every wiſe doltified wvith tranſlations (69). (69) Idem, pap, 
(68) Idem, pag. the dregs of the Devil hill (68). [NN] Of great reſolution and courage.) He gave 288, 289. 
276. [MM] Facetious.) He tly enlivened his diſ- an odd inſtance of his courage before the Queen. In 
courſes with an agreeable turn of wit and humour. December 1578 her Majeſty had been extremely af. 
When Knox endeavoured to prove the unlawfulneſs of flicted with tooth- ach, ſo that ſhe had no intermiſ- 
women's government from this paſſage of Ifaiah, 7 ſion day or night, and could not poſſibly take any 
vill take from you your — Senators and your reſt. She was adviſed to have the tooth drawn, but 
aviſe Counſellors, and I will give you boys and women was very averſe to it, being apprehenſive of the acute 
to reign ver you; he confuted it by obſerving, that it pain that would attend it. Biſhop Aylmer bein 
was not meant of boys in age, but in manners, not preſent endeavoured to perſuade her, that it was not fo 
of women in ſex; but in weakneſs of underſtanding ; exquiſite as ſhe imagined, and to convince her of it, told 
and then added that this argument was drawn from her that ſhe ſhould have a ſenſible experiment of it in 
a miſunderſtanding of the word: As the Vicar of himſelf, though he was an old man, and had not many 
Trumpington, faid he, underſtood EI, Eli, Lama- teeth to ſpare ; and immediately deſired the Surgeon 
fabathani, when he read the Paſſion u Palm-Sun- to draw one of his teeth (perhaps, fays Mr. Strype 
day. For when he came to this place he ſtopped, and (70), a decayed one) in her Majelty*s preſence. This (70) Pag. 294 
called upon the Church-Wardens, and faid ; Neigh- encouraged her to ſubmit to the operation. T 0) They 
0 , 8.1 
June 158 


AYRAULT (PETER), in Latin Frodius, Lieutenant-Criminel in the Preſidial of 
Angers, was born there in the year 1536. He performed his Humanity Studies, and his 
courſe of Philoſophy at Paris: after which he went to ſtudy Law at Toulouſe ; from thence 
he went to Bourges for the advantage of the public Lectures of Duarenus, Cujas, and Do- 
neau, three of the moſt excellent Civilians of that age. Having taken the Degree of Ba- 
chelor at Bourges, he returned to his own country, where he read public Lectures upon the 
Civil Law, and pleaded ſeveral cauſes. He was then 22 years of age. He returned to 
Paris ſome time ther, and became one of the moſt famous Advocates in the Parliament [A]. 
He publiſhed there in 1563 the Declamations of Quintilian, which he corrected in a variety 
of places, and illuſtrated with notes. The year following he publiſhed in the ſame city a 
treatiſe concerning the power of Redemption, written by Francis Grimaudet, the King's Ad- 
vocate at Angers, and wrote a preface to it concerning the nature, variety, and change of 
Laws. In 1567 he publiſhed a book intitled, Decretorum Rerumve apud diverſos populos 
& omni antiquitate judicatarum libri duo. . . . . Accedit Tractatus de origine & auttoritate 
rerum judicatarum. That is, An account of Decrees and Caſes, which have been judg- 
« ed amongſt divers Nations from all antiquity, in two books. . . . . To which is added, 
« A Diſcourſe concerning the origin and authority of Caſes which have been judged.” He 
made great additions to it in the other editions [BJ. He left Paris the year following in or- 


(7) It is t. 
muſt rende 
words of 
Menage. 
Poſlea anno 

s libr. 
anne 1589 
auctiorem 1 
dem urbe | 
cavit. Vit, 
tri AMrodii 
17. 


der 


[4] He became one of the moſt celebrated Advocates in found proper to te the intereſts of the Curates 
_ Parliament.) Anthony Loiſel in his Dial upon from thoſe of the Biſhop of Paris. This is the con- 
the Advocates in the Parliament of Paris, places our jecture of the Sieur de Foulai 51 However that be, (4) I/ Hie 
Ayrault amongſt the moſt famous of that profeſſion, his pleading was publiſhed, as I have obſerved in the Arader. La,. 
and even gives him the preference of Bodin. It is marginal note (2). | oe _ Me- 
true, he obſerves that Bodin had no ſucceſs at the Bar. [B] He made great additions to his Book in the other = 7 70 li. 
klis words are theſe : Mr. Peter Ayrault had likewiſe editions.) The Fond edition was printed at Paris in 4 P. odio, 
the poſt given him of Lieutenant-Criminel at Angers, 1573 in 8vo, and contains ſix Books. The third is in pag. 17. 
there he auas born, and retired thither at the end of folio, and is entitled, Rerum ab omni antiquitate judi- 
the General Seſſions of Poiftiers in the year 1567, thi) catarum Pandectæ, i. e. Pandects of caſes, which 
be. was an excellent and learned Pleader, and was have been judged from all antiquity.” This was print- 
(1) Loifel au uh ſuperior in that point to Mr. John Bodin of Angers, ed likewiſe at Paris in 1588. After the Author's death 
Mena. u T. how great foever the learninig of the latter was ; for he never the ſame Pandects were printed at Paris in 1615 with 
3 2 1 — Succeeded in pleading at the Bar (1). There were ſome a little tract de Patrio Jure. He had revis'd and cor- | 
n 3 7% of the Pleadings of Peter Ayrault printed at Paris in rected them. Mr. Menage promiſed (5) a new edi- (5) I Vite Pr bh 
(2) There are 1T$68*(2): They were printed at Roan in 1614 with tion of them, which was to be illuſtrated with little c od, p. 25. Zech of . 
22 pleadings. otes and Additions by a young Lawyer. Mr. Me- marginal notes, to ſhew from whence Ayrault took 1574. 
bd vs w_ wag nage, who acquaints us with this (3), might have ad- his examples. 'That work is a very learned one ; 
hs bs the Ga: ded, that they were printed at Paris in 1598 in 8vo, Continet enim res ab omni antiquitate apud Indes, Gre- 
rates of Paris a- With feyeral other little pieces of Ayrault. The Cu- cos, Romanos, Francos, alios judicatas (6) ; ** for it con- (6) Ibid. p. 2” 
grinſt the J. ſuits rates of Paris choſe him in 1564 to plead their cauſe *©* tains caſes, which have been judged from all anti- 
in 154% _ againſt the Jeſuits 3 however he did not plead it; and . quity amongſt the Indians, Greeks, Romans, French, | (ur) Menag 
(3) 7 4/4 *** this was probably occaſioned by this, that it was not * and other Nations.” His piece in French, de I Ordre 4 
3 eu,, Pf» v7 | 2 ' ; «6 Dy v 28, 


(8) Ibid. p 
24. 


9) Ibid. I 
23. 


in the ſame year 


„ Angers, the wiſe by his poſt of Maſter of Requeſts to the 


ger than the fic 


Latin. 


ſtantius, and that of Pacatus to Theodoſius. 


June 1586. 


& Inflrufion judiciairs dont les ancient Grees & Ro- 
mains ont uſe en accuſations rr confers a Puſage 
de noftre France; i. e. Of the judicial Manner and 
4 Forms, which the ancient Greeks and Romans 
% uſed in their public accuſations, compared to the 
0 preſent uſage of France,” is a very fine and curious 
work. It was firſt printed at Paris in 1575 in 8vo. The 
ſecond edition, which was likewiſe printed at Paris 
in 1588 in 4to, was enlarged with two Books. The 
third had the addition of another Book, at Paris 1598 
(7) It is thus we in 4to (7). So that this work contained four Books. 
muſt render theſe The fourth Book, which treats of their proceedings with 
words of Mr. regard to dead bodies, and their aſhes, and memory, and 
Menage. —_— with regard to beafts, inanimate things, and contumax, 
ee, d was Printed ſeparately at Paris in 1591 in 8vo. I 
anne 1589 tribus have omitted to mention, that his treatiſe de Decretis 
auctiorem in ca- R ebu eve apud diwer ſos populos ab omni antiquitate Ju- 
dem urbe publi- dicatis, was printed at Francfort in 1580, after the 
oat © firſt edition. The Authors of the Abridgment of Geſ- 
17. fes. ner knew nothing of this Peter Ayrault but from this 
edition of Germany. They were miſtaken in ſup- 
poſing his name was Paul. 

[C] During that interval.) Mr. Menage extends 
this interval to two years: Et præturæ munere per bien- 
(8) Ibid. pag. v . 
24. he was not named to that office till the eleventh of 
May 1 589 and that Henry the Great ſubſtituted an- 
other at the beginning of the year 1590, ineunte anno 
(9) Ibid. pag. 1590 (9). : | 
23. [D] His Speech was printed with the Diſcourſe &c.] 
Mr. Menage is not right in the time, when theſe two 
pieces were printed: he tells us it was in the year 
1577, and that the Prince, whom he commends, was 
then King of Poland and Duke of Anjou. That in- 
timates very clearly, that he was not then King of 
France ; whereas the Duke of Anjou was crowned at 
Rheims in February 1575, and was conſidered as 
King of France, irom the very day that Charles IX 
(40) On the died (10). We may be aſſured, that the Speech and 
Joch of May Diſcourſe in queſtion were publiſhed in 1570, and 
conſequently, that the Prince, who is commended in 
them, was not at that time King of Poland. 

DLE] The treatiſe of the Power of Fathers.) The 
Author wrote this in French and Latin. One of his 
(ii) Menge. Countrymen, named Jacob Frubert, tranſlated it into 
Via b. A 4% Italian (11). Let us ſee what Mr. Menage fays. 


Vol. II. 


a Petition to the Pope, and procured Letters | 
% They are tector of the affairs of France, and to the Marquis of Piſani, Ambaſſador from that King- nn. 
datedthe 18th of dom (e); in which Letters the King demand 


flolas. 


s /Erodius eft (8) ; and yet he tells us, that 


der to take upon hin the office of Lieutenant-Criminel in his on country. And he exe- 
cuted it with ſuch exactneſs, that like a new Caſſius he was called be Rock of the Accuſed: 
During the confuſion occafioned by the League, he executed in the interim [ C] the office 
of Preſident in the ſame Court, and diſcharged it with the ſame integrity, as he had done 
the other. The city of Angers teſtified their eſteem of him ſeveral ways, and eſpecially 
by conferring upon him the office of Perpetual Echevin. He had a great diſpute with Philip 
Gourreau, Maſter of the Requeſts, his countryman z and he publiſhed an apologetical Let- 


(% There were fer againſt him in 1577 (4). He was firm to the right party in oppoſition to the League ; 
twoeditions of it and he was obliged to be ſo, not only by the place, that he held at the Preſidial, but like- 


ke of Anjou, which he held in conjunction 


cond much eg with Baudouin the Civilian, before that Prince came to the Crown. The ſpeech, which 
This piece is iv he made to that Prince upon his entrance into Angers the 7th of January 1570 was printed 
with a Diſcourſe [ D] addreſſed to him, in which he compliments him upon his victories, 
and the reſtoration of the Univerſity of Angers. This Diſcourſe turns chiefly upon Bau- 
douin's having dedicated to that Prince two antient Panegyrics, that of Eumenius to Con- 


The Diſcourſe, which he publiſhed: in the 


year 1589 upon the death of Henry III, and the ſcandal, which the Church received from 
it, ſhews his attachment to the party of that Monarch. He did not put his own name to 
it, nor that of the Printer's. Thuanus ſpeaks of it with great commendation (5). 
was found amongſt the Author's papers a Latin Verſion, which he had made of it. He 
wrote at the ſame time a Diſcourſe, in which he exhorted Henry IV to turn Catholic; but 
of all his Works, that which made him moſt known amongſt foreigners, eſpecially Prote- 
ſtants, was his Treatiſe upon the power of Fathers EJ. He wrote it during the proceſs, which 
he carried on againſt the Jeſuits, on account of his eldeſt ſon, who had taken upon him the 
habit of their Order (c). He had ſent him to their College at Paris, in order to qualify ( See the ful. 
him for ſucceeding himſelf ſome time or other; but he ſoon had the melancholy news, that lee Article, 
they had perſuaded him to enter into their Society, He complained of this to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris (4); and when he found that they had ſent him away privately, he preſented 


37 


(6) Thuani; 
There Hiftor. lib. 935. 


m Henry III to the Cardinal d' Eſt, Pro- (4) On the r 


very poſitively, that they ſhould follicit an 
order 


Egit cum fugitive filio tanquam cum abſentt rev, hoc eft 


annotatione & programmate : 
Dualis populed merens philomela ſib umbra 
Amiſſes queritar feetis (12), 


Et equuntur 3 notum enim tibi carmen eft ; talis Pe- 
3 amiſſum filium inſolabiliter 2 ſcriptis ſuis 
eritur. Vide qua ſo . . . quos ipſe gueſtus fundat in 
bro tertio Ordinis Fudiciarii, modo fratrem Fohan- 
nem rodium, modo Renatum filium compellans. Quis 
wverd tam ferus ac ferreus eft, qui cum querelas ejus 


legat in libello ejus illo- aures, & tot laudibus à Stephano 


Pa ſcaſio celebrato (13), quem de Patrio Fure ad fugitivum (13) ' See the 

filium contra Feſuitas ſeripfit, à gemitu & lacrimis th Letter of 
* the 1 1th book of 

Paſquier's Ler- 


ters. 


temperare poſit ? . . At rodius fatum ſuum 


gemuit, ingemuere & alii: lege Stephani Paſcafii & 
obannis Bodini (14) ea de re ad Petrum /Erodium Epi- (14) Mr. Me- 

Lege Antonii Arnaldi Advocati Parifienſis. . . . nage produces the 
Letter of Bodin, 
pag.: 242. 
(15) Menag. 
Vita rodii, 
Page 37» 


Orationem pulcherrimam, habitam in Senatu Pari, 
contra Feſuitas, anno MDLXXXXIV (15). That is, 
He treated his ſon as a guilty perſon, who is ab- 
« ſent, that is, in a judicial way 


« So, cloſe in poplar ſhades, her children gone, 
% 'The Mother Nightingale laments alone. 


% And what follows, for you know the Poem z in 


«« ſuch a melancholy manner does he bewail the loſs: 


of his ſon in his writings. See how he complains 
in his third Book of the Forms and Fudiciary Me- 
« thods fc. where he ſometimes addreſſes himſelf to 
his brother John Ayrault, and ſometimes to his ſon 


« Rene. Whois there of ſo inſenſihle a temper, that 


„ upon reading his complaints in his excellent work 


* de Patris Jure addreſſed to his fugitive ſon againſt 


* the Jeſuits, and fo highly extolled by Stephen Pa- 
% quier, can refrain from tears?. . . . Nor did he 
* complain alone; for others were ſharers with him 
in the ſame diſtreſs. Read the Letters of Stephen 
% Paquier and John Bodin to him upon this ſubject. 
Read the fine Oration of Anthony Arnaud, an Ad- 
« vocate of Paris, pronounced in the Parliament of 


Paris againſt the Jeſuits, in the year 1594.” Mr. 


Menage in his Remarks has given an account of what 
Anthony 
6 P 


Gare. . 
vers 511. 
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order from the Pope, for the liberty of that young Gentleman, but all this was to no pur- 

poſe. The Treatiſe of the power of Fathers, which he addreſſed three years after to this diſ- 

(f) $1mmartha- Obedient ſon, was likewiſe ineffectual. Tho Ayrault had other ſons, yet he was/extreme- ( x, v 
nus is miſtaken ly chagrin'd for the loſs of this. He married at Paris in 1 564 Anne des Jardins, daughter g, #4 4 
ard, i John des Jardins, Phyſician to Francis I, by whom he had fifteen children [Y], ten of Fils aht rg. 
rault, when he whom were living when he died at Angers the 2 1ſt of July 1601, aged 65 years (F). 1 **,.© vi: Fe. 


was but * have taken this Article from Mr. Menage (2 Þ © | | 4 rs 1675, 
three years | | 
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Arnaud ſpoke upon this ſubject, and what Speech, which he made to Mary de Medicis, mother 
was anſwered by Peter Barni, Attorney of the Jeſuits of Lewis XIII, at Angers, the 16th of October 1619, 
in the College of Clermont. The anſwer comes to may be ſeen in the ſixth tome of the Mercure Frangois. 
this purpoſe, that the Jeſuits would not receive René He was deputed to the Aſſembly Jes Notables, which 
Ayrault in France, tho' he was then at leaft eighteen was appointed at Roan in — 0 He left iſſue behind 
years old; ſo that he vent without their knowledge into him JohN Ax RAU r, his brother, was an Advocate in 
GERMANY, where he was admitted into their Society the Parliament of Paris. WiLLiam AYRAULT, their 
(16) Ibid, pag. (16). See the remark [AJ of the following article. brother, a Monk of the Order of St. Benedict, and a 
251, F] He had fifteen children.] We deſign a particu- Doctor of Sorbonne, had a t friendſhip and inti- 
lar article for his eldeſt ſon. * PETER Ayravir, his macy with Lewis Servin, Advocate-General of the | 
ſecond ſon, ſucceeded his father in his virtues and in Parliament of Paris. Guyonns AyYtauLT one of 
his poſt, and was Preſident in the Seneſchal's Juriſdic- their ſiſters, married William Menage, the King's Ad- (17) Ex vi 


tion of Angers, Counſellor of the City, and Mayor. vocate in the Preſidial of Angers. From this mar- F. 4£r2dii. Se: 
He procured in 1603 a Profeſſorſhip in Law in the riage was born the late Mr. Menage, one of the moſt the · quotation 


Univerſity of Angers for William Barclay. The learned men in France (17). 


AYRAULT (RENE), eldeſt fon of the ing Author, was the occaſion of great 
trouble to his father. He was born at Paris the eleventh of November 1567, was 
placed under the care and inſtruction of the Jefuits (a). Peter Ayrault at that time had a (e) Mem vn, 


(b Der tom — Yreat affection and eſteem for that fociety (0), and would then have refuſed to plead the r. E 
«nabat, cauſe of the Curates of Paris 


(g) of this Arti. 
cle. 


— rn againſt them, cho he had undertaken it in the year 1364. 
bat: uin & He, perceiving in his eldeſt fon a very lively genius, a ſtrong memory, and other excel- 


v, & 4; lent qualifications, defired very earneſtly the Provincial of the Jeſuits, and the Rector of 

babere ali» the College of Clermont, when he put his fon into their hands, that they would by no means 
A bs ſollicit him to enter into their Society. He told them, that he had other ſons to devote to 
«« and eſteemed the Church; but that he deſigned this to ſucceed him in his own poſt, and to be the ſupport 
— wang of the family. They promiſed him every thing that he deſired. However the great abi- 
« was once de- ities of this young Gentleman made the Jeſuits wiſh to have a perſon of his importance in 
« firous to have their Society; ſo that after he had ſtudied two years in Rhetoric under Father James Sir- 
« and fixed at mond, they gave him the habit of their Order in 1386. His father, without whoſe advice 
Vite re; all this was tranſacted, made a great noiſe upon it. He accuſed them of ſtealing his 
Ren See ſon, and called upon them to reſtore him. They anſwered, that they knew nothing 
ww: dne: of him. Ayrault procured an Order, and obtained a Decree from the Parliament, 

Abe in bis which commanded the Jefuits of the _— of Clermont not to admit Rene Ayrault into 

3:4: Fudiciazre, their Order, and to notify to the other Colleges that prohibition. They paid no regard to 
this Decree z they conveyed the youth from one place to another; changed his name, 
and ſent him into Lorrain, Germany, and Italy f A}. Henry III applied to the Pope by 
his Ambaſſador and the Protector of his intereſts ; Ayrault wrote to his Holineſs ; who 
ordered the liſt of all the Jeſuits in the world to be ſhewn to him; but Rene Ayrault, be- 

ing veiled under à fictitious name, did not appear in that hiſt (c). Three years being ſpent () See thetert 

in vain in this ſearch, the father had recourſe to his pen, and wrote a book concerning the the fu 


(% See the re- Power of Fathers, which he addreſſed to his fon Rene (d). Rene wrote an anſwer to it, — ew” 
mark [£] ofthe but his Superiors thought it not proper to publiſh it. They choſe rather, that Richeome, 
oe the Provincial of the Jeſuits at Paris, ſhould confute the book of Peter Ayrault [BJ]. The 
adventures of Rene were as follow. He entered into their Society at Treves the twelfth of 
June 1586 3 he went from thence to Fulde, where he renewed his Studies in Rhetoric. He 
paſſed over Germany, and was there taken priſoner by the Proteſtants. Thence he went 
(% He was Ge- tO Rome, and itudied Philoſophy one Year under Mutius Vitelleſchi (e). He con- 
neral of the Je tinued the ſame Studies the year following at Milan, and compleated them at Di- 
jon (/). Having taught the Claſſes in the ſame city for four years with a great deal of ſuc- / At tht 
ceſs, he left it in 1594, when the Jeſuits were baniſhed from ſeveral cities of the Kingdom, jw 
and went to Piedmont, where he taught for two years. After this he came to Avignon, continued this 


where? 


[4] Into Lorrain, Germany, and lay] Anthony 
Arnaud in his Pleading in the year 1594, declares, 
that the Tefutts having drawn afide Rent Ayrault, 
auben he was but fourteen years old, kept him in Italy 
and Spain. It does not appear that he was ever in Spain 
(1) Hiſpaniam (1); and he was almoſt nineteen years of age, when 
TP petiriſſe he took the habit of the Order. 
2 _ * III They choſe rather, that Richeome . . . . ſhould 
Zrodii, pag. 37. cunfute the work of Peter Herault] His Anſwer was 
not 7 no more than that of Rene Ayrault, 
ia indecorum wiſum eft adverſus parentes ſcribere fi- 
= prabibitus eft a E. ele, 2 . mo 
2 id aggreſſus eff Ludovicus Richeomus . . quod me 
| t privata iffius Renati Mradii ad ipſum Riches- 
mum Epiſtola, cujus exemplar, que ſua ef bumanitas, 
3 


miſit ad me Roma Petrus Paſſinus Preſbyter Societatis 
15 u doctiſſimus, idemgue Jeſuiticæ Hiſloriæ Scriptor ce- 
errimus. Sed neque Reſponſionem ſuam wulgavit Ri- 
cheomus ; qua de og neſcio (2). i. e. uſe it (2) Menag, Vite 
* ſeemed indecent that a ſon ſhould write againſt his P. Adi PG 
« father, he was forbidden by his Superiors to pub- 39 
„ Tiſh his Anſwer. Upon which Lewis Richeome un- 
* dertook to write a Reply 3 as I underſtand from a 
«« private Letter of Rene Ayrault himſelf to Richeome, 
a copy of which was ſent me from Rome by Peter 
«« Poflinus, a very learned Prieſt of the Society of je- 
« ſus, and the famous Writer of the Hiſtory of that 
* Order. But Richeome likewiſe never publiſhed his 
« Anſwer, for what reaſon, I cannot tell.“ 


pang 
eograpb. 
lib, 2. car 


1) Chrit 


manr 
Paleflind 
90. 


) Joſua 
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where he ſtudied two years. Then he returned to Rome, and from thence was ſent to 
Milan to teach Rhetoric; which he did for ſeveral years, and then came back into France; 
where he paſſed through the moſt illuſtrious employments of his Order. He taught Philo- 
ſophy ; he preach'd, and was Preſident of the College. He was Rector at Rheirtrs, Dijon, 
ns, Dole, and Bezangon; Aſſiſtant of the Provincial, and Procurator of the Province 


of Cham 
18th of 


gne, and afterwards of that of Lyons at Reme. 
ember 1644 (g). | His father by a ſolemn writing paſſed before a Notaty 


He died at laſt at la Fleche the - 
and (e Ex Vita 


witneſſes deprived him of his paternal Bleſſing in the year 1593 3 but he did not continue AEredii, See the 


quotation of the 


his reſentment to his death, for there was found among his papers a writing, in which he 8 Arti- 


gave him his Bleſſing [C]. | 


[C] His father i @ turiting, in <ubich be guve 
bim his bleſſing.) It was ſigned by his own hand, and 
contained what follows ; God grant his peace, his love, 


and his grace to my ſon Rent Ayrault. I give him my or wocation he ſhall undertake (3). 
bleſſing, : the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 


AZOTUS, a city of Paleſtine, near the Sea, one of the five Lordſhi 


42 0 
94 — liſtins (a). 


It was there that they ke 


of the Holy Ghoſt. And 1 pardm him every thing, in 
which he 3 me. And I pra) God 1s aff 
him «with his bleſſed holy Spirit, whatever ſtate ee Fi 

redii, p. $57» 


ps of the Phi- 


pt the chief of their idols, which they called Dagon, 


3 = cranſlati- and which fell down and was broken before the Ark, that had been taken by them from 


ver. 1. 


e) Herodot. lib. and twenty years before the city 
2, Cap» 157. ptians, ſince the 
It was of conſiderable im 


the Jews, and placed in the Temple of this Idol (5). It does not ap 
ever ſubdyed this place till the reign of Uzziah King of Judah (©) 
from them by Tartan, General of the Army of Sargon King of Aſfyria, as we learn from ©" 
(4) Chap. xx. Iſaiah (d), who lived at that time. It was beſieged ſome time after by Pſammitichus King 

of Egypt, and it was one of the longeſt ſieges, which was ever heard of; for it was nine 
was taken (e). It is probable that it was 
Jeremiah ſpeaks of it onl 
e during the war of the 


Samuel, ch. v. 
[4]. It was taken (c) 24 Book of 


les, che 
ver: 6. 


4. | 
as che remains of a cy (), % Joon xr 
accabees ; and the taking of 


this city was not one of the leaſt exploits of Jonathan, The enemies, whom he had de- 
feated, fled, and ſhut themfelves up in the Temple of Dagon. He ordered it to be ſet 
on fire, ſo that they were deſtroyed in the fame flames, which confumed the temple and 


the city (g). We read in the Acts of the 
tized *. 
Azotus [BJ. Profane Authors f. 


ranked them among the four Nations, who were mixed with the Celoſyrians and with 
the Phoenicians, the two principal people, according 


A 
ch of Queen Candace was caught. by the 
peak of this place as of the | 
and it is certain that the inhabitants muſt have made a conſiderable figure, ſince Strabo has 2 


ſtles, that St. Philip, after he had bap- (#/ net 
Spirit of the Lord, and found at x. ve. $3, & 

art of the Arabians (5) 3% pum. 
ela, lib. I. cap. 


to him, who poſſeſſed Syria (i). () Sci, lib- 


Stephanus Byzantinus aſſerts, that Azotus was founded by one of theſe fugitives, who re- bo 83 


) Bochart, 
Geograph. Sacra, 
lib. 2. cap. 12+ 


[4] I does not appear that the Fews ſubdued it he- 
fore the reign of Uzziah.) If you examine ever fo 
mach the 11th and 15th chapters of the Book of Jo- 
ſua, which Moreri refers you to, you will not 
that Joſua ever ſubdued the city of Azotus. It is not 
more true that the Tribe of Judah con it in 

i the time of the Judges : the Author who aſſerts this, 

1) Chriſtoph. and quotes the firit chapter of the Book of Judges (i), 
Paleflins, tag, Was abſolutely miſtaken. What deceived him, or 
90. Moreri, or the Author, whom he followed, is, that 
in the 15th chapter of Joſua we find this city in the 

Diviſion of the Tribe of Juda. But we muſt obſerve, 

that they placed among theſe Diviſions what had been 

already [abdu'd, and what would be ſo ſome time or other. 

It appears plainly from the third chapter of Judges, that 

the five Governments of the Philiſtins, and conſequent- 

ly of Azotus, were not ſubdued by Joſua. God him- 

felf, when he repreſents, that this Conqueror was too 
old to finiſh that war, places a the countries 
which remained to be conquered theſe five Govern- 


(2) Jouaxiti. 3. ments (2). This ſhews us another error of Moreri. 


TFoſua, ſays he, ſubdued it firſs to the Hebrews about 


moved from the Red-Sea to Paleſtine, and gave his wife's name to the city, which he 3“ 
built. This name ſignifies a She- Goat. Mr. Bochart rejects 


Jerom tells us, that in his time Azotus was {till a conſiderable city [C]. 


this whole account (t). St. 


the year of the World 2586, aud # was afterward; 
one of the five Lordſbips of the Philiſtius. as it not 
ſo before Joſua's time, by the teſtimony of God him- 


elf? 


[B] Was found at Azatus (3).) Moreri afferts, that (3) Act vii 
St. Philip was caught up in this city. If he had read * 
the 8th chapter of the Acts, which he quotes, he would 
wot have ventured to affirm ſuch a thing. 

C] St. Ferom tells us, that in his time Azotus wwas 
till a confiderable city (4).) His words are as follow : (4) Hieronym. 
Uſque hodit  infigne oppidum Paleftine. Mr. Bau- 4 Leis Hebraice 
drand affirms, that tho' it had been anciently an Epif- 
copal city under the Archbiſhoprick of Ceſarea, yet it 
became afterwards a ſimple municipium in St. Jerom's 
time. Olm Epiſcopalis ſub Archiepiſcopo C ſarienſi, 
poſtea munitipium tempore S. pag | 1” (5). That Gen- (5) Baudrand. 
tleman will give me leave to tell him, that he ſeems Lexicon. Geegra= 
to have reverſed the true order of things in this point. %. 
For what ſhould occaſion the ruin of the Biſhoprick of 
Azotus between the time of the erection of it, and that, 
in which St. Jerom lived ? 


SUPPLEMENT 
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SUPPLEMENT to the Letter (A). 


& A GAMEDES fon of Ergenus King of the Orchomenians (a), and brother of (0 oem, 
A the celebrated Trophonius [ 4 ], was with his brother famous for the build- uin n Trg 


tain in Theſſaly, 


4) Pauſanias in ing of Temples and ſtately Palaces (5). Cicero (c) and Plutarch (d) tell us, that when bee a town 
exicis, p. m. the two brothers had finiſhed the Temple of Apollo, which they built at Delphi, they ma Tiens 


: near Theſſaly i 
7 Ts Tuſext. went and worſhipped the God in it,. and requeſted of him that he would grant them ales Orclome.. 


Nueph. 1b. 1: whatever was beſt for men. Apollo anſwered that within three days (e) he would grant 4% . bn *, 
JI. Ce. «d their requeſt, and in the mean time he commanded them to be merry. When the _—_ 
3 three days were they were both found dead; Apollo the wiſeſt of the Gods intimat- 1 think Engine 


ed. Parif. 1624. ing thereby, that death was the beſt preſent he could make to man [BJ. It is pity that v Ks. 


Halen oha a ftory, Which may furniſh Orators and Preachers with very fine reflections, ſhould be 


days, ac- 


to Plu- 
oY [4] Brother to the celebrated Trophonius.) This is 


what moſt writers aſſert, and even Pauſanias himſelf ; 
tho? he adds that ſome think that Trophonius was the 
ſon of Apollo ; and he takes this opinion to be the 
moſt probable, becauſe Trophonius gave oracles like 
(x) See Paufanias Apollo himſelf (1). 
in Beoticis, pag» [B] Death was the beſt preſent he could make to man.] 
599 · This has been the opinion of ſeveral wiſe men amon 
the Heathens and among the Chriſtians. And ind 
if we conſider to how many evils and miſeries men 
are ſubject from the moment they are born to the end 
of their liſe, we ſhall conclude that the ſooner they 
die, and are delivered out of this vale of anguiſh, the 
better it is for them; for, as has been very truly ſaid 
(2) Chap. xiv. by the Author of the book of Job (2), Man that is 
ver. I, born of a woman has but a ſhort time to live and is 
full of miſery, or, as the words may be tranſlated, 
becauſe he is full of miſery; ſo that it is the effect of 
a wiſe Providence that man, miſerable as he is, ſhould 
not live long. Death indeed may ſeem an evil to 
thoſe who are happy in this world. But theſe are 
very few if compared to thoſe who are miſerable. It 
is true, ſome perſons think that there is leſs evil than 
in this world, and this they pretend to prove 
y obſerving that there is no man upon earth, tho' 
(4) See Newvel!. Ever ſo miſerable, but ſtill deſires to live (3). But 
4 la Rep. Ler- here I beg leave to aſk, do they mean, that taking all to- 
tres, for May er, the happineſs of thoſe that are happy, and the 
2 563, miſery of thoſe that are unhappy, the ſcale will turn 
wor on the ſide of happineſs? Or do they mean that 
in the ſame perſon all things conſidered and compared 
happineſs ſurpaſſes miſery ? In the firſt caſe, what 
comfort is it to me, that there are more happy than un- 
happy perſons, if I am among the latter? or what is to 
me, that there is upon the whole more happineſs than 
miſery in the 5 if I have nothing but misfor- 
tunes for my ſhare ? As to the ſecond propoſition, that 
upon the whole every perſon enjoys more happineſs 
than he ſuffers miſery, I doubt very much whether 
experience will confirm it, I don't ſay in every par- 
ticular 22 but even in any conſiderable number of 
men? As for the fear of death and the great love all 
men have for this life, it does not follow from thence 
that they find by experience this life to be attended with 
more good than evil: For the beſt Chriſtians, who 
are perſuaded that after death they ſhall enjoy an in- 
expreſſible bliſs, are yet as weak as other people with 
regard to death ; they would put it off, if they could, 
even when a decrepit old age, and a complication of 
evils have tied them down to their beds. Shall we 
ſay of them that they thus fear death, becauſe — 
know this world affords more pleaſure and happinels 
than heaven can do? If they judged thus, they 
would be worſe than Heathens and Infidels. We muit 
ſay therefore, that tho' they are perſuaded there is infi- 
nitely more happineſs in heaven than upon earth, yet 
they are afraid of death, and have a great love for 
this life. Hence we muſt conclude that the fear, which 
the generality of mankind have for death, and their 
love for this life, does not prove that they have found 
by experience, there is more good than evil in this 
world. How ſhall we then ſolve this queſtfon ? In- 
deed I think it cannot be ſolved, becauſe every perſon 
judges according as he is happy or unhappy, or at leaſt 
as he thinks himſelf ſo, A man who has every thing 
3 


contradicted 


at command, and can ſatisfy his paſſions at his plea- 
— and N al + f. ſtrong For mag 91 and 
enjoys a ealth, apt to judge, that there 
is more Levy than evil in this world. 585 the con- 
trary, a man who muſt toil for his ſupport, who can 
never enjoy his wiſhes, who by his continual Iabours 
impairs his health and ruins his conſtitution, will be 
apt to ſay that there is more miſery than happineſs 
upon earth. Further, we are not proper judges of 
other people's happineſs or miſery ; this depends very 
much upon the fituation of their mind, and the cir- 
cumſtances they are in. The ſame thing may be ac- 
counted a good by one perſon, and an evil by ano- 
ther; nay to the ſame perſon it may appear good at 
one time and bad at another, according as that perſon 
is differently diſpoſed, or as his circumſtances are al- 
_ Since then AK 1 
iſe are no proofs that men enjoy more i 
than miſery ; and fey wo" 219 20t. proper jizs of 
what is good or evil for other people, it is impoſſible 
for us to determine whether there be more good than 
evil in this world ; nor conſequently whether death be 
always the beſt thing that can befal a man. Onl 
thus much we may venture to ſay ; When a man is 


more miſerable than happy, death is good for him; 


and let him be ever ſo happy, death cannot be an evil 
for him, abſtractedly from the conſideration of the other 
life ; ſince it puts him in a ſtate of inſenſibility, in which 
he cannot be conſcious of what he has loſt. And 
ſuppoſing another life, death muſt ſtill be for the vir- 
tuous the moſt happy event, which they can with for, 
ſince it makes them enjoy a perfe& bliſs. Why then 
are all or moſt men afraid to die? It is becauſe th 
don't conſider what death is, and becauſe all their 
thoughts are bent towards the pleaſures of this world. 
Hence this un ble fear of death, which is ſtill 
encreas'd by education and by the examples we have con- 
tinually before our eyes. Death, /ays Montagne, 
is repreſented to men in a frightful manner, 
« ſhun it like a bug-bear ; and becauſe it is menti- 
* oned in laſt Wills and Teſtaments, do not expect 
„they will make their Will, till the Phyſician has 
„ pronounced their ſentence. And God knows with 
%% how much judgment they can go about it, filled as 
„ they then are with grief and terror, Becauſe that 
little word death was too harſh for the Romans ears, 
and ſeemed of an ill omen, they attempted to ſof- 
„ten it, and turn it into periphraſes ; and inſtead of 
«* ſaying of a man, he is dead, they uſed to ſay, he 
« left off living, he has lived. If they did but men- 
tion leſs, tho' paſt, they were fatished. It is from 
„ them we have borrowed this way of ſpeaking, the 
% late Sir Fobn D***,” The * be 
pleaſed to find here Montagne's own words, of which 
it is not an eaſy matter to preſerve the ſpirit in a 
tranſlation. On fait peur a nos gens de nummer la mort, 
& la pluſpart ben ſeignent comme du nom du diable. 
Et parce qu'il den fait mention aux teſtamens, ne vous 
attendez pas gu ili y mettent la main, que le medecin 
ne leur ait dumm Pextreme ſentence. Et Dieu ſait lors 
entre la douleur & la frayeur, de quel bon jugement il 
vous le partifſent. Parceque cette ſyllable frappoient 
trop rudement leurs oreilles, & gue cette voi leur ſem- 
bloit malencontreuſe, les Romains awvoient appris de La- 
molir, on Petendre en periphraſes ; au lieu de dire il «ft 
, mort ; 


(b) Tem, 1 
page 603+ 


(4) Eſſays « 
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contradieted by one of the beſt Writers of Antiquity, I mean Paufinias, whb' gives us 
a quite different account of Agamedes's and Trophonius's death.'' He tells us 2 that /) In Breaticir, 
it a 


they built a Treaſury for Hyrieus a King of Thebes [CI, and left in the wall of 


ſtone s 599 


looſe in ſuch a manner that it could eaſily be taken down; Agamedes and Trophonius uſed 
in the night time to take dow the looſe ſtone, and ſo to get into the Treaſury, where they 


took as much money as 


pleaſed. Hyrieus finding continually ſome money wanting, 


tho? it was well locked up, and he alone had the keys, was amazed at it; fo that to find 
out the thieves, he made a kind of a trap or net in the hags or veſſels in which his mon 
was, in ſuch a manner, that as ſoon as any one attempted to take the money, his hand was 
ſo well faſtened that it could not get free. Agamedes according to cuſtom coming one day 
to take money was catched in the net. Trophonius fearing leſt Agamedes being put ts 
the rack ſhould diſcover the whole myſtery, immediately cut off his head. He was him- 
ſelf ſome time after ſwallowed up by an earthquake. This account is very different from 


that, which we have given from Tully and Plutarch; and 


Moreri, tho' he quotes Pau- 


ſanias, does not ſay a word of what we have juſt now related [DJ. He is alſo guilty in this 


lace of another miſtake [EZ]. Agamedes and Trophonius made a very ſum 
r Amphytrio and Alcmena, which was'ſhewn at Thebes, as a great curioſity (g). They ( Pavfinks 
* 503 were both prayed to and worſhipped with facrifices (H). 


(% 14em, ibid. 


mort ; il a ceſſi de viure, diſent ils, il a vicu. Pour- 
ven que a ſort vie, ſoit 774 ils je conſolent. Nous 
(4) Eſſays de en avons emprunte nitre fru Maitre Jean (4). Now 
Mentagne, liv. 1. ſince death is no evil, and for the beſt part of man- 
chap, 19. P Mm» Kind is the greateſt they could wiſh for, it may 
52. be -afced what: hi of death is the moſt deſirable ? 
We may anſwer with Czfar, the moſt unexpected and 
(5) Apud und. moſt ſudden (5). A ſudden death ts thoſe fears 
jbid. lib. 2. cap. and terrors, which uſually ſeize us at the approach of 
13-p- m- 580. our laſt hour, and which are always encreaſed by the 
lamentations and tears of our friends and relations, who 
ſurrounding our death-bed ſeem to contend how to 
make us more ſenſible of what we are going to loſe 
by leaving this world; not to mention the pains and 
agonies, which always accompany a lingering death. 
A ſudden exit delivers us from all theſe dreadful circum- 
ſtances, which make death be really a King of Terrors. 
It may be objected that a ſudden | may be danger- 


ous to our ſalvation, fince it —— that — 7 
which is neceſſary to obtain God's mercy pardon 
for our ſins. But they, who make that objection, ſhew, 
they are but very little acquainted with the genius of 
the Chriſtian Religion; ſince according to the Goſpel 
we ſhall not be judged by the manner, in which we 
die, but by that in which we have lived. A virtuous 
man has no need for a death-bed repentance ; and the 
deepeſt ſorrow in the laſt moments of life will never 


eternal ſalvation it was ſufficient to repent at the a 
of death, no man, the' ever ſo wicked, 

damned; ſince it is impoſſible for the moſt pro- 
fligate perſon, not to repent, when he conſiders, that 
his crimes will make — for — ws, 
i 'C] Hyrieus King « s. oreri (6) 4 
(b) N. wy A. ſay he — — of Bceotia, and that 
(7) In Onomaſtico, having received 22 Mercury, and Neptunds hoſ- 


nets pitably in his h . a reward 


MS. Memoirs 


tor's family, 


Vor. II. 


ptuous bed 
ibid. pag. 558. 
that whatever he would afk ſhould be granted tö him: 


He anſwered that he deſired nothing more than to 
have a ſon, though he did not care to marry. The 


three Gods to grant his requeſt, made water in the 


hide of a bull, which Hyrieus had ſacrificed to Ju- 
piter; and ten months after a ſon was procreated out 
of it, and was called Urion, from ode, Which figni- 
ſies urin; and that name was afterwards changed in- 
to Orion. But Hyginus, from whom this. ſtory is 
borrowed, ſays Hyrieus was a King of Thebes (8). (8) Hyxinus, 

LD] Moreri, tho he quotes Panſarias, does not ſay Fabul. cxcy. & 
a' word of what we have juft related.] This is £14/dem Pocticon 
a great omiſſion ; but the manner in which Mo- 322 j 
ren expreſſes himſelf is till more inaccurate. Hav- ,, „ 
ing related the ſudden death of Agamedes and Tropho- range locum 
nius, be ſays, Pauſanias adds that they built in Arca- vide: Notar Tha 
dia the famous temple dedicated to Neptunus. This 3 * * 
way of ſpeaking miſleads the reader, and makes him gs mig — 
believe that Pauſanias alſo relates the ſudden death | 
of theſe two perſons; tho? he relates their death in a 
quite different manner, as we have obſerved. _ 

LE] He (Moreri) is alſo guilty in this place of another mi/- - 
take.) I. He tells us that any perſon, who was ſo bold as 
to enter into Neptune's temple without the God's expreſs 
command, met with certain death; and he quotes 
Pauſanias for this, tho* that Author only tells us, that 
the builders of that temple had ſhut the entrance of it 
only with a woollen net ( wird» dl tprodr) becauſe 
the fear of the Deity was then ſtrong enough to keep 


men in awe, or perhaps becauſe there was in this net 


a ſecret power to prevent people from entring into the 

temple. II. He fays that Pauſanias ſpeaks of the mi- 

raculous birth of theſe two perſons, tho that Author 

does not mention any miracle on this occafion. III. | 

He declares that Pauſanias thinks they were brothers, (g) Ses Pauſanias 
tho' he expreſly tells us he is inclined to believe Tro- in Beticis, r. mg 
phonius was the ſon of Apollo (9). | P. 599+ 


oF ALLIX (PETER), a famous French Divine, was born in the year 1641 at Alen- 
con in Normandy, where his Father was a Miniſter of great reputation, Mr. Allix firſt 
ſtudied under his father, and went afterwards to the Univerſities of Saumur and Sedan. He 
was ordained a Miniſter at St. Agobille in Champaign, the Proteſtants of that town having 
defired him for their Paſtor. A year or two after he was choſen one of the Miniſters. of the 
(e) From the Church of Paris (a) which met at Charenton, a village about ſix miles diſtant from that ca- 
communes Pital. Though we are not able to determine preciſely the time, when Mr. Allix was made 
us by the Doc- @ Miniſter of Charenton, yet we may affirm that he was not then much above thirty years 
of age; for we find that he preached a ſermon there December the 2d 1675, which being 
a faſt day (5), a ſtranger would not have been admitted to preach on ſo ſolemn an occafion ; (5) 12 Seren, 
and therefore Mr, Allix muſt have been then a Miniſter of that place. His being choſen oy — 


St. Ewvangileg 


ſo young by the largeſt and moſt conſiderable congregation of the Proteſtants in France, 20 cd. Roncra. 
ſhews in how much eſteem he was already amongſt them; for they would never have cho- . 
ſen a young man, if he had not been able to maintain the Proteſtant Religion againſt the 
e cavils of the Papiſts, and to ſecure thoſe, committed to his care, from being in- 
nared by them, at a time when the Popiſh Clergy uſed all poſſible arts and policy, to 
draw the Proteſtants over to their Religion. It was neceſſary therefore, that there ſhould 
be learned and prudent Paſtors in every Proteſtant. Congregation, and eſpeciallytin that, 
which being near the Court was for that very reaſon the moſt expoſed to che various attacks 
of the enemy. Mr. Allix had given very early proofs of his learning and abilities; for in 
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renton Octob. 
the 11th, 1682, 
ſoon after the 
Pafloral Advice 
had been pub- 
liſhed | 


Thus it is 
written in the 
Manuſcript com- 
municated to us; 
perhaps it ſhould 
be augmentations. 


- 
A 
*S % 
b 4 a 
#1 # | - 
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[A] Several other, books which we ſball mention ritable, fo civil, are defigned only t impoſe on future 
hereunder.] Diſſertatis de Sanguine Domini noftri Feſu Ages, when theſe publick writings will be read, and the 
Chriſti, ad Epiſtolam 146 F. Auguſtini, qud num adbuc particular actions that followed them remain unknown. 
exiſftat, inquiritur ; i. e. A Diſſertation concerning The Clergy alſo think that ſuch an advice will give 
the Blood. of our Lord Jefus Chriſt, upon the 146th them room to luaſt, ubat they have employed the moſt pro- 
«« Epiltle of St. Auguſtin, &c.” Diſſertatis ae Tertul- per methods. to. tonguer: aur edfivacy 3 and if wwe are not 
lian vita & Scriptis.; i. e. A Diſſertation concern- prevailed upon ts renounce our - pretended errors, they may 
„ing the Life and Writings of Tertullian.“ R,. juſtly prontunce us obſtinate hereticks, and conſequently un- 
ponſe.a la Diſſertation, qui eſt d la fin du Livre de Mr. tworthy the toleration, which the King bar granted us vill 
Arnaud, touchant le Livre du Corps & du Sang du this time: for the fiubbornne/s of the hereticks is flill more 
Seigneur, publice ſous le nom de Bertram, & touchant puniſhable than their wery berefies. . This is not "much 
ÞP Autoriti de Fean Scat, ou Erigine, avec quelques ar- unlike the ſpirit, by which Pliny the youngtr acted, when 
gumentations * importantes, faites @ la Riponſe au livre he put the Chriſtians to death, | without knowing "what 
de Mr. Arnaud, par L. Auteur mime. i. e. An An- it was to be a Chriſtian, thinking they were ſuſfici 

„% {wer to the Diſſertation, which is at the end of guilty, fince they were obſtinate (3). Some Proteflants 
*« Mr. Arnaud's book, concerning the treatiſe of the found fault auith My. Bayle, for having ſaid, that the 
«© Body and Blood of our Saviour, publiſhed under the Paſtoral Advice was mild and coinpaſſionate ; where <vere 
% name of John Scotus, or Eri 

« ſiderable additions made to the anſwer to Mr. Ar- came he not to ſee in the Paſtoral Advice the \ dreadfu/ 
« naud's book, by the Author himſelf;“ printed in musfortunts, with which wwe are threatned in the con- 
France, in 420, 1671. Ae we, have not; Le theſe clan i (4)-d-The-worde alleded to hav awd theſe, 
pieces, we cannot give a more particular account of Et guemadmedum hic error wefter noviſſimus erit pejor 
them; nor can we ſay whether theſe, with the other priore, fic erunt noviſſima weſtra r prioribus 5 which 
pieces mentioned in the text of this Article, to the the French Clergy tranſlated in following manner, 
quotation. (/), be all that Dr. Allix publiſhed during Ez parcegue cette dernicre erreur ſera plus eriminelle en 


his ſtay in France. We imagine that he wrote ſome vous, que toutes les autres, \ vous deve vous attendre 4 


other, to which he did not put his name, which is des malbeurs incomparablement plus epowvantables, & 369 


the reaſon why we are not able to give the titles of plus funeſſes gue tous: cent (que Vous one attirex * 
them. We have been informed, that upon the ſhut- preſemt wotre rewalte & vier ſchiſmo. That s, * And 
ting up of the Church of Charenton, Mr. Allix “as this laſt error will be more criminal in you, 


* 
preached there the laſt Sermon, which was printed 'by than all your ſormer errots, ſo you muſt expect that 


(3) Neque enis 
dubitabam, quali- 


cunpue efſet, ud 


es; with ſome con- bis eyes, ſaid they, when be wrote thoſs words How faterentur, fe- 


vicaciam certe, 
& cl/linaticrem 
debere punirt. 
Plin. lib. 10. 
Epiſt. 97. 

(4) Bayle, N- 
vel. Lett. d: 

P Auteur de /a 
Critique Let. Iz. 


§ 2. tom. 3+ [34 


itſelf, and in which were ſome very remarkable paſ- ** your future miſeries will be incomparably more dread: | 


* concerning the neceſſity of publick worſhip; but ** ful and fatal to you, than all the misfortunes, which 

er all our endeavours to procure that Sermon, we your revolt and your ſehim N drawn upon 
have not been able to obtain it. ou (5).” The obvious ſenſe, of theſe words is, 
IJ 4 Paſtoral advice directed to the Proteftants that if Proteſtants would not yield to the Advice 
of France.) This Paſtoral Adwice was only deligned of the Clergy, and return into the pale of the Church, 
to enſnare the Proteſtants. They were aſked to give they were to expect a much heavier; perſecution, than 
an account of the reaſons for which they had ſeparated that which they had already ſuffered. But as theſe 
from the Church, but the intent of this queſtion was, words might alſo be underſtood of puniſhments in an- 
that they ſhould acknowledge their ſeparation to be other life, Mr. Bayle ſays, he thought it was more 
ill-grounded. It was therefore neceſſary that the agrecable to Chriſtian civility, and alſo more prudent 
Proteſtants ſhould be armed againſt the cavils of their in him to take them in this latter ſenſe, that the Authors 
adverſaries ; and this Dr. Allix intended in the Ser- of this 4 might not complain, he had miſrepre- 
mon we have mentioned. As we could not procure the ſented the meaning of their Advice (6). However as 
Paſtoral Advice itſelfl, we hope the readers will be the event has made it appear, that the obvious ſenſe 


"pos to ſind here what Mr. Bayle has faid of it. of the words was that of the Author's, it was abſo- 


(1) Critigue Ge- 
nerale de J Hiſ- 
tire du Calvi- 
niſme, Left. 8. 
8 6. tom. 1. page 
1 30. 4th edit. 


1714, 12. 

(2) Of reuniting 
the Proteſtants 
to the Church. 


t will give them ſome notion of the craft and policy lutely neceſſary that able and pious Miniſters, ſuch as 
of the French Roman Catholick Clergy. 7 own, ſays Dr. Allix, ſhould not only arm their ficcks againſt the 
Mr. Bayle (1), that the Paſtoral Advice ' wvbich the cavils and fallacious arguments of the Popiſh Clergy, 
Clergy has directed to their trring brethren, is aoritten but alfo inſpire them 5 courage and patience to 
in ſuch a manner, that it feems io breathe nothing but undergo the evils, with which they were threatned. 
love and charity ; it is mild, compaſſionate, pacifick,  {C] M.. Bayle has quoted & paſſage out of this Book, 
7 2 Dey even promiſe us that the execution and made ſome oliſerva tions upun it.) Here follow Dr. 

r 


(5) Idem, ibid 


(6) Idem, ibid 
page 371, &. 


ö defign (2) will be attended with moderation and Allix's words; © It is certain, /ays he (7), that there (7) 4 
Juftice. © 'The event will Seu us the intent of this new * ate ſome etrors in the Church of Rome, which the /**""" 


6 * we may judge of it, by the Spirit that ran members of that Church did before the Reformation, 
0 


& Th eolagtque* 


ut la Contre%® 


ir former advices, it is a device, a in- and do ſtill renounce, when they are upon the point / Ege, fat. 
e 9 oe 


roy us. Theſe fine diſcourſes, fo meek, ſo cha- © of death. For inſtance, they taught and do Gill 
| 1548 


230, 231. be 
1686. 


770 Her m 
was Marga 
ſhe was t 
daughter of 
Roger, an 
nent Merc! 
Paris, ane 
deen marrtl 
our Autho 
1678. 


8) Rep 
Nehls 
Promi ne 
A. ch. 
m. 576 


(9) H 
Confeſſ- 
Wd 73 


(10) Ie 
Page 29 


(x1) 
Arte n 


423, ( 
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Iading's Life of St. Chryſoſtom, in Greek and Latin, he was teſolve to add to it that Fa- 
ther's Letter to the Monk Cæſarius; and accordingly it was printed, but he was obliged 
to ſuppreſs it [ D], in order to obtain a licence for the publication of his book; ſo that there 
are hut a very few copies of Palladius's Life of Chryſoſtom, in which that Letter is found, 
The Proteſtants hearing of this did not fail to boaſt of it, as tho' this Letter had been ſup- 
; preſſed only becauſe it contained ſotne paſſages againſt Tranſubſtantiation. One of them 
| printed in England a book intitled, &. aun Sinaitæ Anagogicarum contemplationum in 
Hexameron liber XII. hattenus deſideratus; cui premiſſa eſt expoſtulatio de S. Fohannis Chry- 
foftomi Fpiſtola ad Cefarium Monathum adverſus Apollinarii Hæreſin, a Pariſienſibus aliquot 
heologis non ita pridem ſuppreſſa. Londim 1682, 4to. That is, „The twelfth book of 
« Anaſtaſius the Sinaite's Contemplations on the ſix days Creation, not publiſhed before; to 
% which is prefixed a complaint concerning Chryſoſtom's Letter to Cæſarius having lately 
e been ſuppreſſed by forme of the Paris Divines.” Some perſons thought at firſt that this 
, complaint was written 4 10 Juſtel, but it is certain that Mr. Allix was the author of it (F). CD == 
Upon the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, on the 22d of October 1685, all the Miniſters of L. 1646. Juin, 
Charenton were obliged to leave Paris in four and twenty hours, and'the Kingdom in a fort- 7 53% 
night. Mr. Allix retired immediately to St. Denys, where he found much difficulty to ob- 
% Her name Fain à paſs in order to go out of France with his wiſe (g) and three children. Very ad- 
was Margaret, vantageous terms were propoſed to him, in order to draw him to the Roman Catholic Re- 
fr” 7 Jobn ligion, but he refuſed them all, and retired into England, where he arrived that ſame year, 
Roger, an emi- and obtained from King 8 II a Patent for eſtabliſhing in the City of London a French 
rene Mend bad Church conformable to chat of England. This was the only preferment he obtained before 
been married to the Revolution, In the year 1686 he publiſhed Determinatio Fr. Joannis Pariſienſis Pre- 
10%. iccatoris de modo exiſtendi Corporis Chriſti in Sacramento Altaris alio quam fit ille, * tenet 


Eccleſia; nunc primum edita ex MS: Codice S. Viftoris Pariſ. Cui prefixa 12 Prefatio 
Hiſtorica de dog mate Tranſubſtantiationis. i, e.“ Friar John of Paris the Dominican's 


% Determination of the manner in which the body of Chriſt is preſent at the Sacrament 
1% of the Altar, different from that held by the Church. To which is prefixed an Hiſ- 
4 torical Preface concerning Tranſubſtantiation.“ London, printed for Caillotie, 1686, 
in 8 vo. This Treatiſe of John of Paris had never been printed before; a French Ro- 


man Catholick Gentleman had it copied from the manuſcript, which is repoſited in the 
Abbey of St. Victor at Paris, and ſent it to Mr. Allix, who publifhed it with an Hiſto- 
nent an 1 i | ical 
e teach the doftrine of the merit f god unrl and . found (1 2) in a book printed A. 1627, and intitled, (12) Ib. 5. 435. 
. of human ſatisfaios.: but theſe doctrines are ab- . Rituale Monafticum, T uftortumgue infirmantibue/ mo- >< e the laſt 
„ juxed by dying perſons in the following profeſlion. *<* ribundis, nec non witze functis perfolvendorum\ratio, *,, Conf. Ca. 
The Prieſt. believe that you carnot obtain the ** ex optimis quibuſque Romano. præripue, & antipmiori (hol. of John 
% heavenly glory, In your own merit, but only by the . Benediftino depromptum ; and in (13), the Orab bapti- Gherard. pag. 
£* power and merit of our Lord Fejas Chriff's Paſſion? © ſandi cum modo wiſitandi jaxa ritum fanftte Rimane 77" _ 
6249 , ri” (13) alt. ibid, 
The ſick perſon's. anſwer. I dp belicvr it. The Prieſt. Ecchfiz, reprinted at Venice in 1575; I do not |? 4270 
Do you belivve that aur Lord Jeſus Chriſt died for * know, whether the learned Author, Who would not * © * * 
dar ſalvation; and that nd one can be ſaved by his own © take the trouble of quoting any of thoſe: rituale, 
* merit, nor by atty otbey means, but by the merit of . pretended, that the doctrine of the Merit of 
©. Chrift's Paſſion ? The ſick n. I do believe ** Works has been and is ſtill taught in the Church 
it. The Prieſt. | JF God Judge yon according of Rome as an article, which every body is obliged 
.** to your fins, you muſt tell him; O Lord God, I put to believe. If this was his meaning, he will give 
** the Death of Feſus Chriſ my Lord between me and thy me leave to ſay that he is very much miſtaken. 
judgment; and i 1 deſerve everlaſting death becauſe The doctrine of the Merit of good Works, is aſub- 
Th -4 my fins, yet 1 have recourſe to the merit of Fejus © je, which belongs to the ſchool, and is a diſputa- 
* Chriſt's Paſſion, inſtead of the merit, which I miſerable ** ble point; it has been denied by very famous Doc- 
5 quretch ought to and which I want.” Mr. * tors (14); and the Fathers of the Council of (14) This has 
Bayle's obſervations on this paſſage areas follow : © You © Trent finding the Schoolmen were divided on this ng Sons nee 
(8) Reponſe aux << will no doubt wonder, Jays be (8), that the Miniſter .“ ſubject, expreſied their decree concerning it with o Hi, 14; Ce 
Yueftions dun of Charenton quotes no ritual, nor any other book, much caution; that it condemns neither party (15). p. 290, &c. and 
4 gong m. e Which contains what he relates, and you defire me [O] 1t (Chryfoftem's Letter) vas printed; but | My. in the Epitome 
m. 770 d d ſupply this defect, if 1 can. Being willing to Biget 4vas obliged to. ſuppreſs it.] Here follow ſome EP * gone 
e comply. with your Wal, 1 tes hen to Cardinal meiden of Mir. Bayle pen this fait; wich dhe 4 
(9) Hoſus, 6 Hoſius, Who will tell you (9), that Anſelm Archbi- reader will not be di ſpleaſed to find, He in- & ſeg. ; 
Conſs. Fidei. © ſhop. of Canterbury is ſaid to have preſcribed a forms us (16), that Dr. Boileau, brother to the famous (15) See Calix- 
cap 73- Pag 29 f. “ fortn of queſtions" and anſwers for. dying perſons, ' Poet of that name, publiſhed a new edition of Ra- tu, / fra, 
„ which does net much differ from that, quoted by cramnus, or Bertram's treatiſe concerning the Body and Pfg. 4, 
(10) dem, ibid· Dr. Allix. Hoſius adds (10), that this form has Blood of our Saviour, and added ſome temarles to it, 7. 1686. Juin, 
pag. 292. been inſerted in a book intitled, Horaulus anime, in order to ſhew that this Author was orthodox, that pag. 682. 
and he quotes the queſtions and apſwets, which he is, held no other opinions than thoſe of the Church of 
has read in the Sacerdotale Romanum ; they are ex- Rome. Now ſince our Author like Ratramnus may 
acdly the ſame with theſe mentioned above. This be explained in ſuch a manner, as to make him fa- 
paſſage of Cardinal Hofius excited Dr. Calixtus's vour Tranſubſtantiation, the policy of the Paris Di- 
„ curioſity, and engaged him to ſearch old books, in vines, who obliged Mr. Bigot to ſuppreſa St. Chryſol- 
hopes of finding ſuch. kind of forms in them.—If tom's Letter, ap unintelligible ; for it had been 
vou read the collections he made on this ſubject, much better ſor t to oblige Mr. Boileau, who diſ- 
(11) Calixtus de“ you will find there (It) the Form of Anſelm; that covers Tranſubſtantiation in Ratramnus, to tindd it alſo 
Avte nova, pag, * of the Formula Raymundi, a work printed at Co- in that famous letter, rather than to diſoover in ſo 
423, & ſeg. . logne in 1498. Calixtus will alſo 1— you, that public a manner, how much they dreaded the publi- 


the Agenda Hecleſiaſtica printed at Paris in 1512, to cation of that Letter. Mr. Baillet intimates to us, that 
be diſtributed to the inhabitants of the Dioceſe of there are a great many Roman Catholicks, who think 
© Sleſwic, and the Agenda Mogantina, printed the next that it d, have been much better to pub lib that Letter 
year, contain the ſame queſtions and anſwers, as fairly, with an exhlicntim of \ the ftumbling-blocky 1 
the Sacerdetale Romanum, and that they are allo mean, the difficult paſſage it contains, than to ſuppreſs 

| it 3 
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de la Rep. les 
Lett. 1686, Oct. 
pag- 1226. 


17 Idid. pag · 
$5, 686. 


(18) Rep, des 
Let. Dec. 1686. 
p. 1417, &c. 
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* 


ALL 


(5) Bayle, . rical Preface 05 in which he proves with the cleareſt evidence, that the Doctrine of 


Tranſubſtantiation is ſo far from having been conſtantly believed in the Church, that it 
was not ſo much as an article of faith before the Council of Trent [EJ. The me rv: 
tleman, who ſent Mr. Allix a copy. of John of Paris's work, wrote a book, in which 
he proved, that the Roman Catholicks ought not. to require of the, Proteſtants à belief 
of Tranſubſtantiation, as of an article of faith, and. ſent. it to Mr. Allix, deſiring him to 
have it printed 'in England, which, was done accordingly (i). That, work deſerves, that (i) 14m, ia, 
we ſhould give a ſhort account of it ob though it was only publiſhed by our Author. 
In the year 1687 he publiſhed Reflexions ſur les cing Livres de Moyſe pour ttablir Gas 


| bs 


s % — 


* 0 ; 

it e that ſuppreſſion is in a manner in le, the of Jeſus Chriſt, decreed in the Council of Lateran, held 
2 in — having been publiſhed e Cen- in 1215, that the bread was tranſubſtantiated into 
tury ago. A alſo obſerves, that the Proteſtants ex- the Body of dur Lord. But as the Pope did not ob- 
claim *againſt ſuch a' conduct, calling it a cheat and an ſerve the ordinary forms, the Church not receive 
impoſture, and have even printed 'a Complaint in Eng- his determination with the ſame ſubmiſſion, which 
land, which ſome perſons aſeribe to Mr. Juſtel (17). Here chad for the Decrees of Councils. For even after his 
Mr. Baillet is miſtaken, that Complaint, as we have determination, . ſeveral. Divines mai that bel 


id above, being written by Mr. Allix. animal fwallowed a conſecrated hoſt, it did not 
* — ; Fr . was not ſo much as an low the Body of Chriſt. - Mr. Allix alſo ſhews, tl 

article of faith, before the Council of Trent.) This, the diſputes which, had - riſen concerning Chriſt's 

ſays Mr. Bayle in the account he gives of Dr. Allix's Preſence; at the facrifice-of the Altar, did ftill ſubfiſt 

Preface (18), is perhaps the greateſt of all the abſur- even after Pape Innocent IIFs/decifion ; whence, it ſol- 

dities, with which the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation lows that his deciſion was ao univerſally received. It 

abounds; for how can it be conceived, that a ſociety, is ſurprizing, ſays Mr. Bayle (19) that Mr. Allix, (19) lid. pag 


which boaſts of having no other ground for her be- who s ſo many other things, ſhould have been 7423: 
lief, but an uninterrupted ſeries of doctrine drawn able to gain ſuch a ted 


from the time of the, Apoſtles down to the preſent, 
and which looks upon as a way that leads to error, 
whatever in the leaſt deviates from this continued tra- 
dition, ſhould yet have reſolved towards the middle 
of the ſixteenth Century, to propoſe a new article of 


faith? And if it be conceivable, that an afſembly of 


| we have mentioned. He is ſo fully 


the famous Rupertus, who flouriſhed a little 


grave Prelates ſhould be bold enough to take ſuch a 
reſolution, how could they execute it? How could the 
whole body of the Church ſubmit blindly to ſuch an 
impoſition, without perceiving, that the Council acted 
againſt their own principles ? But after all, this wall 
not appear very extraordinary to thoſe, who have ſome 
knowledge of mankind. It would be a flat contra- 
diction to afſirm that man is a mere machine; yet it 
is certain that upon a thouſand occaſions, eſpecially in 
matters of faith, men ſuffer themſelves to be led as 
2 — were mere mechaniſm. However that 
be, us ſee what Mr. Allix offers in the Preface 
perſuaded that 
every body will allow, that the ancient Church did 
not believe the whole ſubſtance of the bread and the 
wine in the Lord's Supper to be annihilated, that he 
contents himſelf with alledging the Letter of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom to Cæſarius, the firſt Dialogue of Theodoretus, 
and the book of Pope Gelaſius De duabus Naturis. He 
afterwards treats of the three following points : 1. The 
ſucceſs which attended the firſt Councils of Rome, in 
which Decrees were made concerning Tranſubſtantia- 
tion under the Popes Nicholas II and Gregory VII. 
2. The authority which Pope Innocent III had in this 
affair. 3. What had been taught by the Doctors of 


to the firſt point, he examines the Formulary 


os vrais Popes Nicholas IT and Gregory VII pro- 


poſed to Berengarius in two Councils held at Rome, 
one in 1059, the other in 1078. Some perſons have 
ſaid, that Pope Gregory did not believe himſelf what 
he required of Berengarius. Mr. Allix does not in- 
ſiſt upon this; but he quotes a manuſcript in the Li- 
brary of Lambeth; in which that Pope, after he had 
related ſeveral different opinions concerning the change 
of the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour, leaves them all undetermined, and ſays 
expreſly, that we have nothing clear and expreſs con- 
cerning that ſubſtantial change or converſion. Yet he 
condemned Berengarius, who held it. Notwithſtand- 
ing this deciſion of the Pope with regard to Berenga- 
rias, yet Mr. Allix ſhews by ſome dire& pallages from 
ter P 

Gregory VII, that at that time it was — 
man to believe that the Body and Blood of Chriſt were 
in ſome manner preſent at the Altar, without bei 
obliged to hold that the ſubſtance of the bread 
wine were annihilated after conſecration. With re- 


22 the ſecond point, Mr. Allix ſays, that Pope 


t III being reſolved to cut off the liberty which 


people took of explaining differently the corporal Preſence he 


prodigious knowledge of the School- 
men. With regard to the third point, the Author 
uotes a great many paſſages, by which it appears, 
t the opinion of the annibilalion of the bread and 
the wine in the Lord's Supper has been confuted or 
maintained, according as it was the faſhion amon 


glt 
the learned to do either. He alſo ſhews that neither 


the deciſions of the Council of Conſtance againſt Wi- 
cliff, nor thoſe of the Council of Florence did ſettle 
people's minds on this ſubject, nor were they able to do 
it, becauſe their authority was reciprocally called in que- 
ſtion by thesItalians and the French; the latter 

to acknowledge the Council of Florence for a ge 

one, and the former ſcornfully tiling the Councils of 
Conſtance and Bafil mere Concili . | Beſides, it is 
not true that the Council of Florence determined the 
dectrine of Tranſubſtantiation ; it was Pope Eugenius, 
who decreed it in his Inſtruction to the Armenians dat- 
ed November the 21ſt, 1438, four months after the 
breaking up of the Council Hence it is, that the 
Schoolmen, who wrote ſince that time, eſtabliſh 'Tran- 


ſubſtantiation only upon Tradition, or upon the De- 


crees of the Council of Lateran. One would think, 
that at leaſt ſince the Council of Trent the Roman Ca- 
tholick Doctors ought to know where to fix ; and yet 
even fince that Council there have been ſome who main- 
tained opinions very different from Tranſubſtantiation : 
Mr. Allix refers us on this occaſion to Forbes, who 
has quoted thoſe Authors ; and adds that F. Barnes has 
maintained in his books, that even at this time Tran- 
ſubſtantiation was not an article of faith: . 
[FI That work deſerwes that wwe give a ſhort ac- 


eminent man, but more illuſtrious till by his great 


him, becauſe, if he had been more 
{cribed, it would have ſerved only to expoſe him to 
the fury of thoſe, who employ all poſſible means to 
deſtroy fuch perſons of their own party, as dare to ac- 

| ins his book with obſerv- 
ing, that the Aſſembly of the French Cletgy held at 
Paris in 1682, having directed a paſtoral Letter to 
the Proteſtants, deſiring them to return into the pale 
of the Church, laid it down as a maxim, that the true 
methad to know, whether any doftrine belonged to the 


faith or not, was to examine, whather ſuch a dbctrine 


had conflantly been beliswed as an article of faith. He 
adds, that this maxim has been delivered to us by 
Vincentius Lirinenſis above eleven hundred years ago, 
and had been inferted as a fundamental principle by Pope 
Pius IV in the profeſſion of faith, which he cauſed to 
be added to the Council of Trent, and in which he 
requires every Doctor to ſwear, that he will explain 
the holy Scripture only according to the unanimous conſent 
4 the Fathers, This maxim, continues the Author, 
as been received as a rule of faith by the reformed 
Church of England, and by ſeveral Proteſtants, whom 

names, and whoſe authorities Geſſelius has _ 

6 og whe | itn Aur | 


count of it.] The Author of that book was a very 


learning, than by his rank : this is all we know of 
particularly de · 


(20) Bay 
Pub. des 
1687. F 


pag. 121 


ALL. 


de la Religion Obrttieune; that is, Reflections upon the five Books of Moſes,” to eſtabliſh 
the truth of the Chriſtian Religion.” London 1687, 8 vo. Two years after he publiſh- 
ed the ſecond volume with this title: Reflewions ſur les Livres de PEcriture — Pour 


Hablir la veritè de la Religion Chretienne ; that is, Reflections upon the Boo 


of the ho- 


« ly Scripture, to eſtabliſh the truth of the Chriſtian Religion.“ Tom. II. Amſterdam, 
1689, 8 vo. We ſhall give ſome account of this Work in the note GJ]. After the Revo- 
Jution his merit began to be rewarded; for through the intereſt of Biſhop Burnet Mr. Allix 
was in the year 1690 choſen Canon and Treaſurer of Saliſbury, whither he went then to re- 
fide. About that time the two Univerſities conferred upon him the Degree of Doctor of 
Divinity ad honores, and the whole Clergy of England entreated him to write a general 
Hiſtory of the Councils. The Parliament was likewiſe ſo well perſuaded of his abilities 
for ſuch a taſk, that this auguſt Aſſembly voted, that all the papers neceſſary for the print- 
ing of that Hiſtory might be brought over from Holland free from all duty. Yet this 


in the Preface to his Hiſtory of the memorable _ 
which happened from the creation of the world to the 
year 1125. From all this the Author concludes, 
that the true way to know, whether Tranſubſtantiati- 
on be an article of faith, is not to ſhew, that the Coun- 
cil of Trent decided it, and that of Lateran ſuppoſed 
it; but that it is contained in the Scriptures, and underſtood 
in that ſenſe by the unanimous conſent of all the Doctors 
and Councils that went before us. He then tells us his 
only deſign is, 1. To enquire who ate thoſe Catholick 
Doctors, who believed that the doctrine of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation is not ancient. 2..To examine whether 
what theſe Doctors have written be true, and whether 
we can really produce ſufficient authorities for this aſ- 
ſertion, viz. that the Ancients did not believe Tranſubſtan- 
tation. With regard to the firſt of theſe heads, he proves 
by the confeſſion of Suarez, Peter Lombard, Scotus, 
the Cardinals d' Ailli, and Cuſanus, of Eraſmus, Al- 
ſonſus de Caſtro, Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham, Caſſan- 
der, Charles du Moulin, John Vribarne, and Mr. de 
Marca, that the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation has 
been neither univerſally nor conſtantly received in the 
Church. But left people ſhould think that all theſe 
t men were miſtaken in what they confeſſed, the 
Author proceeds to the ſecond head of his diviſion; 
and obſerves firſt, that there are ſeveral Doctors of 
his. Communion, who are agreed that the holy Scripture 
does not contain clearly that doctrine; ſecondly, that 
neither the Jews nor the Heathens, who made ſo many 
objections againſt the Chriſtian Myſteries, ever made 
any againſt the ſhocking difficulties, with which the doc- 
trine of Tranſubſtantiation is ſurrounded. He then 
examines what has been the opinion of every Century 
upon this ſubject, and he finds every where very ſtron 
proofs againſt Tranſubſtantiation. It was not dit- 
ficult for him to collect paſſages upon this ſubject ; 
he found the taſk already performed by the Proteſtant 
writers; but he does not employ theſe paſſages exactly 
to the ſame purpoſe as they do; he contents himſelf 
with ſhewing, by ſhort obſervations, that the bread 
{till ſubſiſts after conſecration. He does not attack 
the doctrine of Chriſt's real preſence in the Sacrament, 
nor does he entangle himſelf in the wild labyrinths of 
this intricate diſpute. He concludes his book by an 
humble addreſs to the Biſhops, not to tire to the utmoſt 
the patience of the poor Proteſtants, who in order to obey 
the King's commands have already yielded beyond what 
their conſcience could allow, but will by no means reſolve 
to make a particular profeſſion of Tranſubſtantiation, 
ſince it appears they oppoſe it conſcientiouſly, as being con- 
trary to the very rule, which has been propoſed to them 
by the Biſhops. Some perſons, who will hardly believe 
this to be the language of a Roman Catholick, will be 
apt to think, that the manuſcript has been altered be- 
fore it was ſent to the preſs. But the Editors aſſure 
us in the Preface, that they have exactly followed the 
Author's manufcript, as they can prove it not only by 
his letters which they have, but alſo by the original 
itſelf, which he ſent to one of his friends to have it 
printed (20). The title of the book is as follows. 
Traite d'un Auttur de la Communion Romaine, toucha 
la Tranſubſtantiation, ou il fait weir, gue felon les Prin- 
a de ſon Egliſe, ce dogme ne peut ttre un Article de 
oy. That is, A Treatiſe written by the Author of 
« the Roman Catholick Religion, wherein he ſhews, 
* that according to the principles of his Church, that 
« doctrine cannot be an Article of Faith,” London, 
1686, in 12mo. 


Vol. Il. | 


oreat 
undertaking 


[G) Some account of his refletions c.] It would 
be too prolix to give a juſt abſtract of theſe two vo- 
lumes ; and therefore we ſhall only mention a few ob- 
ſervations, which will render the reader capable of 
judging of Dr. Allix's performance. He undertakes firſt 
to prove the truth of the facts related in the five Books 
of Moſes, for which purpoſe he makes ſeveral very 
g6od obſervations upon the character of Moſes, to ſhew 
that he deſerves to be credited. And as it may be 
aſked, how Moſes came to know theſe facts, which 
happened long before he was born, the Author has 
not recourſe to an immediate revelation, but ſhews 
that the memory of thoſe facts may very well have 
been preſerved by an unqueſtionable tradition ; I fay 
unqueſtionable, becauſe it had paſſed through ſo few 
hands that it could not have heen altered nor corrupt- 
ed. And indeed, we find that the Books of Geneſis 
and Exodus are written in a very different manner. In 
the latter Moſes often uſes this expreflion, the Lord 
ſaid to me, and he mentions the time when, and place 
where, God ſpoke to him; but he uſes no ſuch phraſes in 
Geneſis : and beſides, he is very ſhort upon what paſ- 
ſed long before his time, the Hiſtory of 156 years 
taking up only eight chapters ; whereas he is more 
prolix, when he of later events, and for that 
reaſon better known ; which ſhews that he followed 
tradition, tho' under the direction of the Holy Ghoſt 
(21). Another deſign of Dr. Allix in his Reflections, 
is to ſhew that the Meſſiah was known and promiſed 


ſerves, that moſt of the actions mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures relate to the Meſſiah. It was with a view to 
the Meſſiah, that Eve faid, when ſhe brought forth 


Cain, I have gotten a man from the Lord (22), and (22 Gen. iv. 2. 


Cain thinking the promiſe of the bleſſed ſeed muſt 
relate to him, and ſeeing that his brother Abel was a 


Prieſt of the Lord, killed him, becauſe he could not 


bear that another ſhould come and trouble him in the 
poſſeſſion he enjoyed, as applying to himſelf the firſt 
oracle and promiſe of God. Lamech indulged himſelſ in 
polygamy for the ſame reaſon, thinking that by multi- 
plying his poſterity he ſhould ſooner ſee the Meſſiah 

rn. Ham laughed at his father, becauſe he ſaw 
that the d man not being able to beget any. 
more children, was thereby uncapable of contributing 
towards the accompliſhment of the Prophecy, and the 
coming of the Mefliah ; and Noah curſed him in ſo 
terrible a manner, only becauſe his raillery was. an 


impiety Againſt God himſelf. Eſau's crime conſiſt- 


ed in this, that by ſelling his birth-right, he there- 
by deprived himſelf of the right he had, of ſeeing the 
Meſſiah ariſe from his poſterity ; &c. If this manner 
of reaſoning, ſays the Author of the Repub. des Lettres 


(23), ſurprizes the reader, he muſt ſuſpend his judg- (23) Us ſupra, 
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(21) Rep. das 
Lett. 1687. Av- 
in all the ages of the Church. To prove this, he ob- "i 415, 416. 


ment till he has read the Book itſelf, in which it is pag: 427. 


found; and indeed Dr. Allix places his proofs in ſuch 
a light, that if he does not convince his reader of the 
truth of his obſervations, yet he gives him a. ſtro 

idea of his ability, ſkill and learning. The ſeco 

volume of theſe Reflections, which is upon the reſt of 
the books of the Old Teſtament, and thoſe of the 
New, is written with as much if not more judgment 
and ſtrength of reaſoning. We ſhall only obſerve, 
that it were to be wiſhed, it had been printed un- 
der the Author's eye, who would certainly have cor- 
rected a few * e which dropt from his 


and leſſen the beauty of his Reflections (24). 
6 R 


— 


pen, and ſometimes weaken the force of his arguments, 4 232 


Sawans, 1688, 
Decemb · p. 378 · 
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AL L. 


undertaking proved abortive [H]. Dr. Allix was beloved and eſteemed by all the learned 
men of his time. He had a great many friends, with ſome of whom he kept a conſtant 
correſpondence, He was extremely zealous for the intereſt of the Proteſtant Religion, and 
always ready to maintain its cauſe againſt the attacks of the Roman Catholicks, © He had a 
ſtrorig defire to unite all the Proteſtants, and eſpecially the Iutherans with the Calviniſts, 
and frequently conſulted upon that ſubject with the Miniſters of Geneva, Holland, and 
Berlin. He was deeply ſkilled in almoſt every ſcience z his ſermons were very rational, 
and for that reaſon he had always a numerous audience. He underſtood very well the He- 
brew, Syriac and Chaldaic Tongues ; and being a man of extenſive reading and an excel- 
lent memory, he was in a manner a living library, and his converſation was as agreeable as 
inſtructive. This great man died after a lingring illneſs in Charter-houſe Square February 

| 2 


[H] This great undertaking miſcarried.] The Hi- 
ſtory was to contain ſeven volumes in „alis, but the 
Bookſeller would not undertake the printing of them, 
till there were eight hundred books ſubſcribed for ; 
and his not being able to procure ſo many peg, 
ons, was the me, why the work was dropt. e 
do not hear, whether Dr. Allix left any manuſcripts or 
any materials for that work behind him, tho' in all 

robability he muſt have had a great many ready, be- 
Ye he could take upon him fo arduous a work. 

[II A catalogue of his works fince the Revolution 
evith ſome remarks upon them.] We ſhall obſerve 
firſt, that immediately before the Revolution he wrote 
ſome. pieces againſt Popery, as, 4 Diſcourſe concerning 
Penance ; ſhrwing how the doctrine of it in the Church 
75 Nome males vid true repentance, 4, 1688. An 

iftorical Diſcourſe concerning the neceſſity of the Mini- 
fter's intention in adminiſiring the Sacraments, London, 
4to, 1688. A Preparation for the Lord's Supper, 
1688. He wrote alſo ſome other pieces, but what 
they were we could not be informed of. Aſter the 


Revolution he publiſhed ſome treatiſes in defence of 


he publiſhed Animadverfions on My. Hill's Bock, enti- 
tled, A Vindication of the primitive Fathers againſt the 
Im puto tions of Gilbert, Lord Biſhop of Sarum. And fome 
time aſter appeared in print another book of his, inti- 
tled, f Vindication of the Fathers Sc. being an Anfiuer 
to a Book intitled, The Judgment of the Fathers concern- 
ing the Doctrine of the Trinity, Ppofed to Dr, G. Bull's 
Defence of the Nicene Faith. The Author of the Book, 
which Dr. Allix undertook to anſwer, maintained that 
Juſtin the Martyr, who lived but an hundred and forty 
years after Chriſt, is the firſt Author of the opinion 
of our Saviour's Divinity, and conſequently of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, To ſupport this notion, he 
aſſerted, 1. That fince the Jews have maintained that 
the Mefliah was to be but a mere man, as appears by 
Juſtin's Dialogue againſt the Jew Try phon, it follows 
neceſſarily from thence, that the Jewiſh Authors, quot- 
ed by Dr. Bull againſt the opinion of the Socinians, 
muſt have lived after the Goſpel was publiſhed. 2. 
That the Books of the Jews quoted againſt the Soci- 
nians, are nothing but pious frauds of ſome diſguiſed 
Chriſtians, who lived after Juſtin the Martyr, and this 


3 Recior 


(29) HiPt 
the titles of King William and Queen Mary, and alſo he believes is particularly true with regard to the Oer. des ; 
to induce the people to take the oaths ; as for inſtance, Books of Philo Judzus, and the of Wiſ- OE 
An examination 4 the ſeruples of thoſe, who refuſe to dom. 3. That ſince the Jews could not ſpeak of the 4 Lattr, 
take the oath of allegiance, London, 4to, 1689, and ſome doctrine of the Trinity, nor of the Divinity of the Decemb. 
others, the titles whereof we could not learn. In 1690 Meſſiah, of which they had not the leaſt notion, it e. 
he publiſhed Some Remarks upon the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory follows that whatever ſeems to favour theſe doctrines 
of the ancient Churches of Piedmont, London, 4to. The in their Books, muſt have been inſerted therein by 

| occaſion. of his writing theſe Remarks was as follows: ſome Chriſtians, who lived after Juſtin Martyr. 
il Biſhop Boſſuet in his Hiſtory of the Variations of the 4. Laſtly, that if there be found either in the Scripture 
* Proteſtan Churches, had employed the eleventh book or in the writings of the ancient Jews, ſomething 
i of that Hiſtory in diſgracing the character of the Al- which favours thoſe doctrines, it comes probably from (b) Hit. 
9 bigenſes and Valdenſes, by accuſing them of having the Platoniſts, from whom the Jews and the Chriſtians * af 4 
i been Manichees, in order to deprive the Proteſtants of have borrowed many ideas, which they have mingled * 
ö the uſe they make of theſe people's teſtimony againſt with the Chriſtian doctrines, in order to draw the Hea- | 
| | the Roman Catholicks. Dr. Allix thought it his du- thens more eaſily to embrace the Goſpel (27). Theſe (27) Ne & 
{ ty to call that celebrated Author to an account, and were the opinions, which Dr. Allix undertook to con- / Rep. del Lit. 
l to lay his difingenuity and inſincerity open to the Pub- fute in his Vindication of the Fathers, and more fully 6, No fal 
1 f lick. He does not undertake to write a compleat Hi- ſtill, in his Judgment of the ancient F ewiſh Church, _ 
i ſtory of the Churches of Piedmont, this having al- again? the Unitarians, in the controverſy upon the Holy VS 
ready been abundantly done by ſeveral learned men; Gini, and the Divinity of our Bleſſed Saviour, Lon- 
but he undertakes to ſhew that theſe Churches are real- don, 8vo, 1699. In this treatiſe he endeavours to prove, 
ly ancient, and that they have kept themſelves free that the ancient Jewiſh Church had in the main the 
ſrom all ſubjection to the See of Rome ever. from fame notions of the Trinity, and the Divinity of our 
their firſt eſtabliſhment, which they carry as high as Saviour, with the Chriſtian Church; tho' the notions 
the time of the Apoſtles. Dr. Allix therefore 0 of the ſormer were leſs clear and diſtinct, than thoſe 
that there was a conſtant ſucceſſion not only of the true of the latter. The reader will expect perhaps, that 
Chriſtian doctrines, but alſo of the miniſtry in theſe this ſhould be proved by expreſs paſſages from the (1) Pau 
Churches from the time of the Apoſtles to the thir- Old Teſtament; but this is not the method our Au- ago 
teenth Century, when they became ſo famogs by op- thor choſe to follow. He ſays, that the notions of (2) Ply 
poſing _— the errors and corruptions of the Church the ancient Jewiſh Church are to be look'd for in thoſe Pyrrbo, 
of Rome. By this means he thinks he is able to an- books, which are called Apocryphal, in the works of tom. 1, 
ſwer the queſtion of thoſe, who require the Proteſtants Philo, and in the Chaldaic Paraphraſes of the Old Te- NN 
to ſhew them a Church, in which their opinions were ſtament. Theſe are the oldeſt and moſt certain Re- (y * 
held before Luther, or at leaſt before the twelfth Cen- cords of the ancient Traditions of the Jews. And if (4) A 
tury. The anſwer will be eaſy, that there was ſuch a they be as old and as genuine as Dr. Allix pretends, that in 
Church in Piedmont, as Dr. Allix ſhews at large in it cannot be doubted, but they will be of great uſe part of 
this book, a curious account of which may be read in to acquaint us with the opinions of the ancient Syna- 2 
(25) Ada Eru- the wotk referred to in the margin (25). Two years gogue. Our Author therefore firſt endeavours to prove now ca 
ditor. anni 1691. aſter he publiſhed Remarks uon the Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory the antiquity and genuineneſs of theſe Books, and then and Co 
Menſ- Junii, p. of the ancient Churches of the Albigenſes, London, 1692, to give us the ſenſe contained in them concerning Calabri, 
254, &c. 4to. This bgok he wrote firſt in French, and had it the matter in diſpute (28). This work was ſoon after (28) Ibid. pag. Ks 
afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh, The Albigenſes violently attacked in a Book intitled, The Doctrine of 520, Kc. an moe 
were ſituated in Gallia Narbonerfi, and in Aquitania, the Holy Trinity, and the manner of our Saviour's Di- Peccmb. wy (5) Dic 
and Dr. Allix defends theſe Churches with as much winity, as they are held in the Catholick Church, and the © lid. 20. 
zeal, judgment, and ſuength of reaſon as he has done Church of England; with a diſcuſſion of two late fa- _ 
thoſe of Piedmont. This book as well as the laſt mous Books on thoſe ſubjectt, the A of the Jewiſh — 
= mentioned is full of curious hiſtorical facts, the choice Church, by Dr. P. A. and Bilibra, by Gail. Vorſtius. To 3 p. m 
(26). Ibid. ann. of which ſhews the Author's good ſenſe, as the copi - which is added, an account of the Opinions and Baoks of (6) Lil 
495 _ ouſnels of them is a proof of his extenſive reading; Philo Fudaus : more eſpecially concerning the Acres or , * 
bes 169, ſee the book mentioned in the margin (26). In 1695 Word. In ſeveral letters to a Peer. By Stephen Nye, * 


ARE 


the 2oth 1717, being then about 56 years old, and was buried in St. Sepulchre's Church 
near Newgate. We ſhall give hereunder a catalogue of his Works fince the Revolution, 


with ſome remarks upon them | 7]. 
ſons and two daughters. 


He left behind him a widow and five children, three 
His eldeſt fon is the preſent worthy Dean of Ely, Dr. Peter Al. 


lix, who having firſt been educated in the Charter-houſe, went to ſtudy at Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was afterwards one of the King's 
Chaplains in ordinary, and married Mrs. Parker ſiſter to the Honourable Sir. Charles Wa- 
ger. The materials for the greateſt part of this article have been communicated to us, which 
is the reaſon that we do not quote any printed book, for the facts we mention, except when 


we relate any thing that is not in the memoirs, 


Rector of Hormead, London, 1701, 8vo. Mr. Nye 
treats Dr. Allix in a very ſevere manner, but fays in 
his defence, that the Doctor had attack'd him firſt, and 
had aſcribed to him ſome books, which he did not 
write, and which contain opinions very different from 
his own. He charges Dr. Allix with being a Trithe- 


iſt, becauſe he ſometimes ſpeaks of God in the plural 


number, and ſays, that the three Divine Perſons are 
three Beings, three uncreated Spirits. But if Dr. Al- 
lix's notion be Tritheiſtical, I do not know what to 
make of Mr. Nye's notions, except they be Sabellian. 
For if the three Perſons be but t diſtinctions, an 
eternal Spirit, a divine Self knowledge begotten by that 
Spirit, and a divine Self complacence, which nedeſſa- 
rily proceeds from both, and not three Beings, it muſt 
be the ſame Being conſidered under different names, 
and in different circumſtances, which I think, is mere 
Sabellianiſm. How to find a medium between one Be- 
ing only and three Beings, is a very difficult point ; 
hic labor hoc opus eff. Mr. Nye afterwards endeavours 
to ſhew that the Jews had not theſe notions, which 
Dr. Allix aſcribes to them, and that the authorities 
he quotes, are for the moſt part of no weight at all. 
Thoſe who are inclined to know more of that dif- 
(29) Hiſtoire des pute, may conſult their Books or the Authors we re- 
Ouv. des Savant, hr to in the margin (29). In 1701 Dr. Allix pab- 
1699, Avril, p, liſhed The Book of Pſalms, with the Argument of each 
147, &c. Repub. 1 
des Lettr, 1501, Pſalm, and a Preface giving ſome general rules for the 
Decemb. p. 62.5, interpretation of this ſacred Book, London, 1701. The 
_” Author gives to moſt of the Pſalms a ſenſe very dif- 


which have been ſent to us; 


ferent from that, which had been put- upon them be- 

fore ; he finds prophecies every where, and exclaims 

againſt thoſe, who are for admitting a double ſenſe, 

that is, a literal and a myſtical one (30). The fame (30) Rep. des 
year he publiſhed his treatiſe De Merz duplici Adwen- Let. 1501. De- 
tu Difſertationes dure adverſus Judt. That is, „Of mb. p. 688. 
the twofold Coming of Chriſt in two Diſſertations 

** againſt the Jews,” It was the reſult of a diſpute 

he had with a learned Rabbi (31). The next year he (41) Ibid, Sept. 
printed with his Annotations, Ne&arii Patriarchæ pag: 348. 
Hierofolymitani Confutatio Imperii Papa in Eceleffarm. 

That is, A Refutation of the Pope's Empire over the 

„Church, by Nectarius, Patriarch of Conſtantino- 

— 2 Tranſlated out of Greek into Latin by Dr. 

Alſix. In 1707 he publiſhed Diſertatio de Feſu Cori 

Domini noſtri anno *5 menſe natali, Lond. That is, 

« Di ion concerning the month and year in 

* which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was born.” The fame 

year he wrote two treatiſes, the firſt, 4 Confutation of 

the hopes of the Fews concerning the laſt Redemption; 

the ſecond, An Anſwer to Mr. Whiſton's late treatiſe on 

the Revelations, being an examination of the ſeveral 

Scripture Prophecies, which he has applied to the times 

after the coming of the Meſſiah. London, 1707. He 

alſo wrote ſeveral ſmall pieces againſt Mr. Whitton's 

Arian Notions, and ſomething alto againſt Mr. Dod- 

well, but we do not know the titles of theſe pieces. 

Perhaps he publiſhed ſome others, to which he did not 

put his name; which is the reaſon why we cannot at 

preſent give any account of them. 


GFAREUS fon of Acrotatus, and grandſon of Cleomenes, ſucceeded the latter [A] in 


the Kingdom of Lacedzmon about the fourth year of the 117th Olympiad (a). 


His (©) According & 


Petav. Rat. 


uncle Cleonymus diſputed the crown with him, but the Elders of the people, who, ac- v. tom. 1. 


(5) Hjf. lib. 6. cording to Polybius (5), had a great ſhare in the Government, preferred Areus before his r * ; uf 
=p 43 P- ©31, uncle, at which the latter was fo exaſ , that notwithſtanding all the honours confer- The 4th year of 
red upon him by his countrymen [B], he kept his reſentment, and was reſolved to be — is 4 
revenged. However, a great many years paſſed before he could accompliſh his deſign. before Chritt. 
At laſt the ſame year that Pyrrhus had made himſelf maſter of Macedonia, Cleonymus 
prevaiPd with him to attack the Lacedzmonians [C]; and accordingly the next year, which 
be) 272 before Was the 48 1ſt from the building of Rome (c), Pyrrhus marched againſt Lacedzmon (d). (2) Rata: hy 
Ma „pag. 23,2 


_ 


* Areus fucceeded his grandfather.) Cleomenes 
two ſons, Acrotatus, who was the eldeſt, and Cleo- 
nymus. Acrotatus dying before his father, there hap- 
pened upon Cleomenes's death a conteſt between Areus 
(1) Pauſanias, in the ſon of Acrotatus, and Cleonymus, both pretendin 
Lacon. p. m. 168. to the Crown (1). Cleonymus was of a very proud an 
(2) Plutarch. in haughty temper, which rendered him very odious and 


_ Oper. ſuſpected to his fellow-citizens (2) ; this was probably 
40% the reaſon why the Lacedæmonians preferred his ne- 
(3) Paufanias. Phew before him. 
ub; ſupra. * [B] The honours conferred upon him by his country: 

Y hon wy 
(4) A people men.] The Lacedzmonians to pacify him decreed ſe- 


— 3 veral honours to him, and made him General of their 
W Þ ap. corn Armies (3). He was ſent into Italy to affiſt the people 
Laus and Sybaris, Of Tarentum againſt the Romans and the Lucani (4) ; 
now called Laino and gained a victory over the latter. Thoſe of Taren- 
88 in tum having aſterwards, revolted againſt the Lacedæmo- 
vines pr 1 ro- nians, Cleonymus took their city in the ſecond year of 
Kingdom of Na- the 119th Olympiad, the 451i of the building of 
ples ' Rome (5). "The next year he came again into Italy 
15 Diodor. Sic. with a fleet, and took the city of Thuriæ belonging to 
"bag 2 the Salentines, a people inhabiting part of Calabria: 
Temp. tom. 1. but he was ſoon obliged to leave it, and to retire to 
Pag. 1. bb. 4. cap. his veſſels, having been vanquiſhed by the Conſul C. 
Agr 127- FEmilius Paulus, whom the Romans ſent againſt him. 
2. b. m. 2. . Livy, who tells us this (6), adds, that he found in 

>+ ſome Annals, that Junius Bubulcus the Dictator was 


235+ 


Areus was then abſent, being gone into the Ifland of Crete to the affiſtance of the 


and in Lacon. p. 
Gortynians. 68, 169. 


ſent to aſſiſt the Salentines, and that Cleonymus had 
left Italy, before he could be obliged to fight againſt 
the Romans. However that be, the ſame Author tells 
us, that Cleonymus, whom he erroneoully calls King, 
having for ſome time infeſted the Coaft of Italy; was 
at laſt obliged to retire after a great loſs, having ſcarce 
the fifth part of his fleet left, and meeting with ill 
ſucceſs in all his undertakings . of the 
Hadriatick Sea. 
[C] Cleonymus prevailed with him [ Pyrrhus] to at- 
tack the Lacedemonians.) The railing Areus to the 
throne was not the only cauſe of Cleonymus's reſent- 
ment; there was another cauſe, which exaſperated him 
ſtill more, particularly againſt the family of the 
King. The caſe, as related by Plutarch (7), is as fol- (7) In Pyrrbe, 
lows.  Cleonymus being already pretty much advane- (Pe. tom. . 
ed in years, had married Chelidonis, a young ang 
beautiful Lady, of Royal Blood. She fell in love with 
Acrotatus Areus's ſon, a very handſome youth, who 
was not ſo inſenfible, as to reject the Lady's ad- 
dreſſes. Cleonymus was ſo much the more grieved 
at his wife's infidelity, as he had a very great love 
for her. It was this domeſtick forrow, together with 
the injury he thought was done him, when Areus was 
preferred before him, that at laſt obliged him to raiſe 
a powerful arwy againſt his own country. 
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Gortynians (e). His abſence did in a manner ſave the city, becauſe Pyrrhus, thinking ( ., 


an ancient ty ; 


he ſhould not meet with much reſiſtance, did not at farſt 7M it very briſkly, nor immedi- 


tirely plunder and deſtroy it; upon which account he contented himſelf with pitching his camp 
round it. Cleonymus's friends at Lacedæmon did fo little doubt of his ſucceſs, that they 
adorned his houſe, expecting that Pyrrhus would ſup there that very night. But they 
were extremely diſappointed in their hopes, when they ſaw the preparations made for a 
vigorous defence, the very women exerting themſelves to defend the city [DJ. Acrotatus, 
Areus's ſon, gained a great reputation by his bravery and conduct on this occaſion [E]; 
and Areus arriving ſoon after from Crete with two thouſand men, Pyrrhus was at laſt 


obliged to raiſe the ſiege (). Some time after [F] Areus accompanied with a body of (# Plutarch, i, 


volunteers went to aſſiſt the Athenians, who were warmly beſieged by Antigonus Gonatas 
King of Macedonia. Patroclus was alſo arrived from Egypt with a fleet to force Anti- 
gonus to raiſe the ſiege ; but that King had ſo cloſely beſieged the city, and was fo well 
fortified, that it was impoſſible for Areus and Patroclus to enter Athens, or to drive the 
Macedonians away. Patroclus adviſed Areus to engage in battle againſt the enemy, whilſt 
he ſhould attack them from another quarter; the Lacedæmonians were very ready to fight, 
not only on account of their ancient friendſhip and alliance with the Athenians, but alſo be- 
cauſe they flattered themſelves that they ſhould gain a great reputation and glory by that acti- 
on, tho” they were to periſh in the attempt. But Areus finding that their ammunition was al- 
moſt ſpent, declinꝰd the engagement, and return'd home with his troops, juſtly thinking it was 
more prudent to keep them for the defence of their own country, than to hazard their 
lives for the relief of their allies, when there was but little hopes of ſucceſs ; for he could 
not much depend upon the troops which Patroclus had brought with him, becauſe they 


\ 


. : «aN 
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ately upon his arrival, for fear that if he ſhould take it by ſtorm, his ſoldiers would en- C]. 


entirely ruined, 


erbe, Oper. 


tom. 1. p · 401 


403. 


(z) Pauſan. i= being for the moſt part ſeamen and Egyptians were not very proper for a land- fight (g). 


12 Areus having reigned about forty four years (), was killed in an engagement near Co- 


Tenp. tom. 3. rinth. His fon Acrotatus ſucceeded him, who having been vanquiſhed in a battle by Ariſ- 
1 todemus near Megalopolis, died there, leaving his wife pregnant. She was ſoon after de- 
livered of a ſon, who was called Areus, as well as his grandfather, and choſen King under the 


guardianſhip of Leonidas, the ſon of Cleonymus. This young King dying of ſickneſs when 
he was but eight years old, Leonidas his guardian ſucceeded him (i). We muſt not omit 


(i) Plutarch. in to obſerve, that according to Joſephus, Areus the elder wrote a letter to Onias the High- 
See & Cm Prieſt of the Jews [G]. | 


1. 796, 797. | AUDLEY 


IO] The wery women exerted themſelves in defence of in Plutarch is as follows, Qůͤ,˖ͤ *Atcrare, xa} dig TH 
the city.] The Lacedæmonians reſolved at firſt, to XA, ; poorer Faides ayals; 7% Tra pro non (10). 
ſend all the women into the Ifland of Crete; but The love of Chelidonis for Acrotatus would afford a 
they themſelves bravely oppoſed it. Archidamia, the man of Mr. Bayle's genius, a variety of ap 

dmother of the famous King Agis, went into the reflections. We ſhall only obſerve two things: 1. It 

ate with a drawn ſword in her hand ; and there, in the is not 'only in this Age that cowards are deſpiſed, and 
name of all the women, ſeverely upbraided the Senators brave and valiant men efteemed by the Ladies ; Che- 
with the ill opinion they had of them, becauſe they  lidonis's love for Acrotatus is a very ancient inſtance 
imagin'd, that they could enjoy any ſatisſaction from life of that diſpoſition in the fair ſex. 2. Gallantry even 
after the overthrow of their country. This courage and in a married woman, however criminal it may be in 
bravery of the Ladies, made the Senators alter their in- itſelf, yet it did not appear ſo to the ancient Lace- 
tention ; they reſolved to ſtand the fiege ; and in the dæmonians, fince they did not condemn Chelidonis's 
night· time, the matrons and the virgins of the city, love for Acrotatus, but even encouraged him to the 
together with the old men, went to work, and made a moſt familiar converſation with his dear miſtreſs, who 
ditch of fix cubits in breadth, four in depth, and of did not ſeem to be aſhamed of her intrigues with' him, 
about 1440 feet in length. The women themſelves made ima awd gran, that the old age and coldneſs of 
about the third part of that ditch. Whilft they were her hu was a ſufficient excuſe for her conduct. 
thus labouring to put the city in a condition to be Whether this polite and refined Age affords any wo- 
defended, they ordered the young men, and all thoſe men of her taſte and temper, is not proper for us to 
that were able to bear arms, to go to reſt, that they determine. 


might be capable to fight the next day. At break of [F] Some time after c.] It appears from Ju- 
day, they furniſhed- 


(ro) Plutarch. 


ubi ſupra, page 
402. 


young men with arms, and tin (11), that Antigonus did not beſiege Athens till (11) Liv. 26. 


exhorted them to exert themſelves with reſolution. In after the death of Pyrrhus, that is, according to Arch- cap. 1 © 


the mean time Chelidonis, the wiſe of Cleony mus, re- 


in order to ſtrangle herſelf in caſe the city was taken, and 264 before the Chriſtian Ara, Thoſe therefore, 
(3) Plutarch. ib. rather than to fall into the hands of her huſband (8). who think that the naval victory, which Joſephus 
pag. 401, 402. [E] Acretatus acquired a great reputation by his brave- ſays (13) Demetrius gained over Antigonus, was won 


biſhop Uſher (12), between the years of the Julian (12) Anal. 
tired to a private place, and put a rope round her neck Period 4442, and 4450, that is, between the years 272 Am. Pc. J 


4437, p- m. 2058. 


(13) Ati, 


ry and conduct on this occafion.] Ptolemy, Pyrrhus's fon, when the latter beſieged Athens, muſt be miſtaken, lib. 12. cf. 2 


had ſound means to approach the city with about two according to Uſher (14), who perhaps is himſelf miſ- (14) Us: jp 


thouſand men, nay even to enter it, according to Ju- taken in taking for granted, what Joſephus relates con- 

(9) Lib. 25. cap: in (9); which Acrotatus perceiving, he went di- cerning the ſeventy two Tranſlators of the Bible. 

4. rectly with three hundred men, who being encouraged [G] Areus curote a letter to Onias, the High-Prieft of 
by the cries of the old men and of the women, who the Fews.] Moreri * uite the contraryj. Onias, 
were ſpectators of the battle, fought with ſo much ** the High- Prieſt of the Jews, 685 he, wrote a letter 
courage, that they drove the enemy back, Ptolemy ** to Areus;” and yet he quotes Jeſephus, Ant. Lib. 
having been killed in the fight. Acrotatus, now vic- xii (15), where we find that letter, which is as fol- 
torious and triumphant, ſeemed, tho' covered with lows. ** Areus King of Lacedzmon, to Onias, greet- 
blood and duſt, more beautiful ſtill to the Lacedæmo- ing. We have found by certain Regiſters, that the 
vians, Who extolled Chelidonis's happineſs, for having Jews and the Lacedæmonians have the ſame origin, 
ſuch a lover. A numerous troop of old men followed him, being all deſcended from Abraham. Since there- 
crying, Go, Acratatus, run into the arms of Chelido- fore we are all brethren, and ought to have the ſame 
** nis; nothing but a brave iſſue can ariſe from thy em- intereſt, it is reaſonable, that you ſhould freely 
*© braces for the ſervice of Sparta,” The Greek paſſage * make us know, what you deſire of us, and a7 5 

3 „ 10U 


(15) Cap. 5* 


(c) Ibid. pat 


(4) Hift. d. 
tom. 5+ p. 7 
1 Ada Pu 
tom. 14 p 
433, 446. 


(b ) Ibid. p 
6 


7 . 
(i) Ibid. a 
77s 


(1) Rapi 
ſupra, pa 


( 1 Stat. 


t hie; 


pa 


(c) Ibid. pag- 73 leaſt (c). 


— 


AUD 529 

AU DLE (Sir THOMAS), deſcended from an ancient and illuſtrious family [A], 

applied himſelf to the Law, in which he made a conſiderable progreſs, and was made Serſeant 

at Law in the twelfth year of King Henry VII T's reign (4). His reading upon the Statute 02) 7h Lives 
of Privileges commended him to the King's ſervice; his ſpeaking for the Prerogative in . ot 

« Parliament brought him to the King's favour... .. His Stewardſhip to the Duchy of 1. pag. 76. 
Suffolk raiſed him to the Attorneyſhip of that of Lantaſter (C). .. In the black Parlia- C) Sta - 
<<. ment he was a Member by his own intereſt, and Speaker by the King's choice; Sir M 
Thomas Moor was to ſerve the Crown in the Lord's Houſe, and Sir Thomas Audley Favorites of 
« was to ſucceed him in the Houſe of, Commons. When the Abbey Lands were beſtowed — wang 
<< upon the King in groſs, and returned by him to the leading Lords and Commons in ing the reigns of 
<« retail, moſt of that Parliament looked for ſhares,” and Sir Thomas's was none of the Be I bis 2 


When Sir Thomas Moor reſigned the Seals, May the 16th 1332, the King i, by David 
gave them to Audley, with the title only of Lord Keeper, till he was made Lord Chan- Land. g, beg. 


(4) Hf. d Auel. cellor the 26th of September following, according to Mr. de Rapin (d), who having con- 72. 


n. 14: ber of the Lives of the Lords Chancellors, who ſays G 


% Rid-pag-75- Prelate's fate („). When Audley was made Lord 
(i) Ibid. and pag. terwards created him Baron Audley, of Audley in 
77 · 


(!) Rapin, 261 
ſupra, pag. 411, 


than the Author 
e), that the Seals were delivered to Audley (-) Us: ſupra, 
the 6th of September in the 24th year of Henry VIIPs reign ; that is, in 1533, and that “ 75. 
the 26th of January following he was made Lord Chancellor of England. David Lloyd 
muſt alſo be miftaken, when he ſays (), that Audley was not made Chancellor till after the 2. State Were 
death of Sir Thomas Moor. When that great man was called to an account and tried for 
his life, Sir Thomas Audley was one of thoſe commiſſioned to try, him, and pronounced 
ſentence of death him (g). He was actually Speaker of the Houſe of Commons e Live: ef ble 
when the Great Seal was firſt delivered into his cuſtody; and while he was in that ſtation Ce pag. 76. 
in the Seſſion of Parliament held in 1529, the Commons being very intent upon reforming 
divers abuſes in the Church, the Biſhops were much concerned at their proceedings, and 
eſpecially Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, who ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, N ou ſee what Bills 
come daily from the Commons, all tending to the deſtruction of the Church. For God's ſake 
conſider what the Realm of Bohemia was, that the glory of . with the Church; the Com- 
mons cried nothing now, but down with the Church, and all this ſeemed to come to paſs for 
want of faith. The Commons were exaſperated at this, and deputed Audley their Speaker, 
with thirty of their Members, to wait on the King, complaining, << What a diſhonour 
<< jt was to his Majeſty, and the whole Kingdom, that they, who were choſen for the wiſeſt 
e men of all the Counties of England, ſhould be charged with want of faith; and that it 
implied as much as if they were Infidels and no Chriſtians ; and therefore they entreated 
<< the King by the mouth of the Speaker, to call the Biſhop of Rocheſter to an account, 
„ for what he had ſaid,” The Biſhop excuſed himſelf as well as he could, by urging, 
that he meant that what the Bohemians did was done for want of faith; with which the 
Commons were not ſatisfied, and perhaps this had an influence afterwards upon that learned 
er the King knighted him, and af- 
flex (i). “ The King, ſays Mr. (% State Wr 
« Lloyd (&), might very well truſt him (Audley) with his conſcience, when he truſted *'** 77 
% the King with his, owning no Doctrine but what was eſtabliſhed, ever judging the 
Church and State wiſer than himſelf.” He was one of the Lords who conducted Queen 
Anne Bullen to the Tower, << but he would not condemn her, rather eſcaping than refuſing 
«« unwelcome employments, wherein he muſt either diſpleaſe his Maſter or himſelf, He 
c was tender but not wilful, waving ſuch ſervices dexterouſly, wherein he muſt oppoſe 
<« his Maſter dangerouſly.” Yet he, with Archbiſhop Cranmer, and ſome other Members 
of the Privy Council, were the firſt who acquainted the King with Queen Catherine 
Howard's amorous intrigues, tho* they were not ignorant of the danger to which they ex- 
poſed themſelves, if the charge had not been proved; but on the other hand it was no leſs 
dangerous to be ſilent (7). Audley was a ſecret favourer of the Reformation (B], and if 
— | 2 « Cromwell 


ſulted Rymer's Fœdera, which he quotes *, is more to be depended upon 


„ ſhould do the like with regard to you, Demoteles 
«« will deliver you this letter, which is written on a 
«© ſquare ſheet, and ſealed with a ſeal, on which is en- 
„ graved the figure of an eagle holding a ſnake be- 
«« tween! its pounces.” How this kindred” of the La- 
cedzemonians and the Jews can be proved, is not eaſy 


county of Eſſex, and that his family had — 

joyed the ſame honours, to which Audley arrived, 
Tho we ſhould be careful, how we draw inferences 
from Lloy'ds affected ſtyle, which for that very reaſon 
is ſometimes dark and intricate. However Dr. Fuller 


to gueſs. But the learned knew, that Joſephus him- 
ſelf is not much to be credited, when he does not fol- 
low the Old Teſtament ; if he had told us where he 
found that letter of Areus, we might know, whether 
it is co be look'd upon as genuine or ſpurious ; but it 
would be very imprudently done, to lay any ftrefs 
upon a bare quotation of Joſephus. 

| - . P. 


[4] Of an ancient and illuſtrious family.) This, I 
think, we may conclude from Mr. Lloyd's words (1), 
which are as follow : © Sir Thomas Audley's birth 
«© was generous, his education more: Eſſex bred him 
% to that honour, which his anceſtors loſt.” This 
ſeems to infinuate, that he was originally from the 


| Vor. II. 


(1) State Vor- 
t hie; 


, pag* 72. 


in his Worthies expreſly tells us, that he was born in 


[BI He was @ ſecret favourer of the Reformation, ] 
This appears by ſeveral facts. Firſt by the petition of 
the rebels in the North of England (2). of the (2) In 1536. 
pretences of their rebellion was, that the King had re- 
nounced the Pope's authority ; for they were very 
zealous. for the Roman Catholick Religion. Now 
amongſt the conditions on which they propoſed to lay 
down their arms, one was that Cromwell and the Lord 
Chancellor ſhould be removed from the Council-Table, 

o 1 be A 1 — wor \ Bake, 108 
rtly to meet (3). By which it a t they \3 he 
look'd upon Audley and Cromwell os perſons, * DHA 

who favoured the Proteſtants. Rapin mentions ano- *** 
ther fact. He tells us (4), that above five TR (4) Ibid. p. 388. 
| rs 


6 8 


_—_ 


« Cromwell pulled down Popery with his 


AUD 


power, Audley kept 


it down with his policy, 


« enjoining the preachers to detect the follies of that way, which is reckoned the wiſdom 


« of the world. He had a moderate way to ſecure the Privileges of Parliament, 


e dom from arrefts ; and the good-will 
obtained the grant of the Prio 
+ Sec Fulle 
Sab bert tells us in his Hiſt 
„See the Cen- King ſupp 


ory of the Life and Reign of King Henry VIII “, chat when the 
the Priory of Chriſt-Church in London, he beſtowed the Church- plate and 


by free- 


the citizens, by an order about debts (n). He (=) S, pr... 
ry of the Trinity, now called Duke“ Place, in Aldgate , rg. ;;, 
Ward in London, which was the firſt that was diffolved. 1. And Lord 


er- 


Plete it. of E. lands on Sir Thomas Audley, newly made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. He founded 


land, vol. 2. pag · 


162. edit. 1706. Magdalen College in Cambridge, and died 
1544, and 


poſſeſſed of the Great Seal on the 3uth of April 
was buried in the Church of Saffron-Walden in Eſſex, leaving a 


reat eſtate to 


his daughter Margaret, afterwards married to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, from whom is 
lineally deſcended the preſent Earl of Suffolk (#). He was ſucceeded in the high poſt of 


n) Lives ef ths 
Chancellor by Sir Thomas W riotheſley, a man very zealous for the ancient, that is, for Gale, 


the Popiſh Religion. 


« Audley died as much in the King's favour as he lived: Patience 


lors, pay, 


«© can weather out the moſt turbulent age, and a ſolid judgment the moſt intricate times. 
© The reſerved and quiet man is the moſt ſecure z activiry may raiſe a man; warineſs keep 
& him up. If he had done nothing, he had not been ſeen ; if he had done much, he had 
(s) State Her. ce not been ſuffered : between the two extremes Audley could do well (o).“ We ſhall give 
len kes. 75. hereunder a more particular account of his character [C], and his epitaph [D]. 


having been impriſoned in the city of London 
in a few days, on account of Religion, Audley, who 
was no enemy to the Reformation, obtained their par- 
don from the King, by repreſenting to him, that a- 
inſt his intentions the Commiſſioners had laid ſnates 
Before a great many of theſe perſons, to oblige them 
to diſcover their opinions, which in obedience to the 
laws, they were reſolved to ſecret. And beſides, 
fince in the city of London only, they had found in 
a little time ſo many hereticks, it was eaſy to gueſs, 
what'a vaſt number there would be found in the other 
parts of the Kingdom; and how dreadful mult the 
conſequences be of ſo ſevere a ion, by which 
an infinite number of perſons of all ages and ſexes, 
would ſuffer death! Audley repreſented this to the 
King in the moſt lively and moving manner, ſo that 
all thoſe, who had been put into priſon, were pardon- 
ed. Another inſtance of his ſecret inclination for a 
Reformation is, in the words of Mr. Lloyd, that he 
« at once gratified the preſent humour of the King, 
and the conſtant temper of the le, in fix Bills 
„ againſt the Clergy. 1. extortions of 
their Courts. 2. The exactions of their corps and 
„ mortuaries. 3. Their worldly occupations, as gra 
ing, tanning, Kc. 4. Merchandize, 75 heir 
„ non- reſidencies. 6. The pluralities of the ignorant, 
(5) State Wor- © and the mean ſalaries of the learned (5).“ A man, 
*bics, pat. 74+ who fo y declared againſt the Clergy, could not 
but favor thoſe, who laboured for a Reformation. 
C] We all give his character hercunder.]J. Chan- 
(6) Ubi ſupra, ** cellor Audley, /ays Myr. Rapin (6), was a man of 


page 405» 406. 4 found judgment. He was ſerviceable to the Re- 


«© formers, whenever he could be ſo without any ha- 
« zard or danger to himſelf. But he was too much a 
% Courtier, to inſiſt upon what he judged reaſonable, 
« if the King did not approve it.” This agrees well 
enough with what Lloyd ſays of him. His ſoul, 
* ſays he, ennobled his body, and his body graced 
„ his ſoul. The one quick, ſolid, apprehenſive, and 
«« judicious; the other tall and majeſtick. King Henry 
« loved a man; and here was one, whoſe auſterity 
% was allayed with Debonairneſs, whoſe gravity was 
«« ſweetened with pleaſantneſs, whoſe knowledge 


« was as large as his authority, whoſe wit was e- 
qual with his wiſdom, whoſe memory was ftron 
(7) State Wor- * and judgment ſolid (7). 
_ thies, p. 72. 


. . He was always in 

* your with the Queens, who had no leſs intereſt in 
« the King's heart, than the Kingdom had in his 
„% head. The age was uncertain, intereſt not fo. Sir Tho- 
% mas was fixed on the one, above the alterations of the 

other 3 underſtanding what was moſt convenient, at 
% a time, when there was nothing lawful. He was 
« well ſeen in the flexures and windings of affairs, at 
4% the depth whereof other heads, not ſo ſteady, turn- 
« ed gid yy. He had the arts of a Stateſman, and 
« the cloſeneſs of a Politician. Reſerved he was, bat 
* no diſſembler. For if a man have that penetration 

of judgment, as he can diſcern what things are 


6% to be laid open, and what to be ſecret, and 
« what to be they * 


* 


ed with half-ſights, and to whom 


% and when, (which indeed ate arts of ſtate, and arts 
« of life) to him an habit of diſſimulation is a hin- 
«« derance, and a poorneſs. Audley, as an able man, 
&« was always frank and open, but wary ; knowing 
* how to ſtop and turn, within the compaſs of equity 
« and he . He underſtood bufineſs well, and men 
4e 0 knew King Henry's temper better than 

« himſelf, whom he * always to his own bent, 

„% never moving any of his ſuits to him, but when 

« in haſte; — moſt commonly amuſing him with 

«© other matter, untill he paſſed his requeſt. His ac- 

« tions were managed for applauſe, as well as ſervice : 

4% for when made Sergeant, he was the firſt of eleven; 

« his aN was the laſt of fix; the Ki 

« who paid for his dinner, was invited to it. 

watched the circumſtances of his actions, that they 

„ might be taking, as well as their ifſue, that they 

„ might be uſeful z and contrived that the beſt of his 

« publick actions ſhould come off with tation. 

6 He followed the moſt paſſable rather than the moſt 
able men living, in a time, when active men were 

more uſeful, the virtuous (8).” Here follow a (8) Ibid. 5. 7, 
few verſes, in which his charaQet ſeems to be pretty 73, 74 

well deſcribed. | 


Treafre of arms and arts, in whom were fot 
De mact and books, the Court and College met ; 

Yet both ſo weve that in that mingled throng + 
They both comply, and neither neither 5 

But pois'd and temper d, each reſerw d its 2 3 
Nor did the learning quench, but guide the heat. 

The Courtier was not of the furious firain, 

The band that ach, doth firſt conſult the brain. 

Hence grew commerce betwixt advice and might, 

The Scholar did direct the Courtier right. 

And as our perfumes mixt do all _ 

And twift their curles above the ha { fire, 

Till in that harmony of fweets combin'd, 

We can nor muſk, nor fingle amber finde; 

But guans meet gums, and their delights ſa crowd 
Dat they create one undiſtinguiſh'd chu: 
So to thy minde theſe ric ere preft, 

And were the mould and fabrick of thy bref. 
Learning and courage mixt, and temper d fo, 

The flream could not decay nor k 

And in that equal tide thou didfi not bear | 
From courage raſhneſs ; nor from learning, feart ). 
[D] His Epitaph.] It is engraven upon a brafs-plate 76. 
over his tomb, and * that the Engliſh Poetry and 
Verſification at that time not gained any degree of 
elegance; and is as follows | 


The ſtroke of Deathes ineujtable dart. Hath 
now alas of 7 beraft the hart of Syr 
Thomas Audely of the Garter Knight, late 
Chauncellour of Englund under our Prince of 
might. Henry the ight worthy bigh renown. Aud 
made by him Lord Audely of thys town, 
| the 6 April 1544. 


(9) Ibid. page 75 


p. 


BABELOT 


(1) Brant 
motres, toi 


page 281. 


331 


B. 


ABELO T, Almoner to the Duke of Mompenſier, during the civil wars of 
France under Charles IX, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his cruelty, that he 


has gained a very eminent place in Hiſtory, 
ſtrange, that we give an Article of him here. 
who had quitted the monaſtery to follow . the army, from the im 
againſt the Calviniſts (a). 


/ «<< which he was animated 


It will not therefore be accounted 
He was a Franciſcan Friar, 
placable hatred with 
His averſion to them made him act ( — 1 


« ſo. inconſiſtently with his character and profeſſion, that ſo far from faving the lives of Hire 6 


<« thoſe who were reduced by the fortune of arms to the mercy of Mompenſier, he © 


e importuned him ſtrongly to have them 
« of them ſhould be pardoned [ 4]. 


rles IF, toms 


to death, and could not bear that any one 


This thirſt after the blood of the Calviniſts, which 


« could not be abated by the two firſt wars, encreaſed in the third, when the ſoldiers 
c“ of the Prince (b) being informed that Babelot had imprudently ſhut himſelf up in (5) He means 


Aci of © Champigni (c), gave ſuch a vigor 


itou ; it be- : 
— te „ tisfaction to 


ous aſſault, that they carried the place (4). 


the Prince of 
The ſa- Conds, the Head 


nd themſelves maſters of the perſon of him, whom they conſidered as of the Protef- 


Duke of Mom- ec their executioner, induced them to be more favourable to the inhabitants of Champigni. 


nſier. 
0% In 16668. They 


chance if his 


pardoned them, and diſcharged all their reſentments upon Babelot. They hang'd 


(c) It is a great c him upon a gibbet of an extraordinary height (e) [9]; and though they gave him 
ey 


brethren have 


ce time to prepare himſelf for death, it was only that 


might have leiſure to reproach 


not ranked him «« him for his cruelty, The revenge which the Duke of Mompenſier, who had an af- 


amongſt their 
Martyrs. 


« fection for him, took upon the Calviniſts on account of his death, whenever chance or 


«« weakneſs = any of them in his power, occaſioned for ſeveral weeks an unfair war (f) (f) That is, 


ec between two parties. The ſoldiers 


of Briſſac cut the throats of the garriſon of guter tives. 


4 Mirebean, though it had capitulated in form, and Andelot treated that of St. Florent 


« jn the ſame manner.“ 


Here is a man deſtin'd to be fatal to the Hugenots, ſince he was 
the cauſe even after his death that many of them were cut to 
him capable of another ſort of crime, that is, that he inſpir 


1eces, Brantòme believed 
his maſter with the brutal 


reſolution of cauſing the women to be raviſhed [C]. 


He importuned him firongly to put the Calvinifts 
E any one of them ſhoula be 
pardoned. ] Brantome deſerves to be heard on this 

(1) Brant. Me- point. When they brought to him, ſays he (1), ſpeaking 
mores, tom. 3- of the Duke of Montpenſier, any priſoners, if there 
Pg: 23Bl war a man amongſt them, bs Jail » bw or yt fe 
only this ; You are an H friend ; I recom- 
mend you to Monſr. Babelot. This M /. Babelut was 
a Franciſcan, a man of learning, wvho governed him 
very eaſily, and never ftirr'd from him; — — 
vas immediately brought to him, and after Babelot had 
aſked him a few queſtions, he was preſently conderaned to 
death and executed. . 8 

B) He was A upon a gi an extraordinary 
2 55 This — me in —— Galba's uſage of 
a man, A rr 

death ing his right as a Roman Citizen ; 
| _— — 4. onde tera pager which 
was painted white, and much higher than the reſt. 
This was doing honour to the quality of the criminal, 
and furniſhing him with ſome little conſolation ; but 
all this was only mockery. Tutorem, quod pupil- 
lum, cui tut haves erat, weneno neckfſet, cruce 
affecit, i mtique les & crvem Romanum fe tefti- 
ficanti, quaſi ſolatio & honore aliquo panam levaturus, 
mutari, ogue prurter ceteras altiorem & dealbatam 
(2) Sueton. in ffatui crucem juffit (2). I cannot tell what was the mo- 
Gs/b4, cap. 9. tive of thoſe, who choſe a more elevated gibbet for 
the Monk Babelot 3 perhaps they deſigned merely to 
excite the greater ion to the fantaſtic characters 
of that man, without any alluſion or reference to the 
(3) Juſtin, lib. cuſtom of antiquity. See Juſtin (3) concerning Maleus, 
18, Caps 3. a diſgracd General of the Carthaginians, qui filium 
cum ornatu fuo in altiſſimam-crucem in conſpeFu wrbis 
fuſfigi juſſit, that is, “ who ordered his ſon to be faſten- 
ed to a very high croſs with all his ornaments in 
Ws. verſ. “ fight of the whole city; and Silius Italicus (4) 


concerning Regulus 3 
i Haliam cruce ſublimis ſpettaret ab altd. 


Haman, in the Book of Eſther, had for Mor- 
decai a gibbet of fifty cubits high. Sometimes they 


 BABYLAS, 


erected their gibbets of a prodigious _— that the 
guilty perſon might be ſed to the fight of more 
_ See the Remark [C] of the article OTHO III. 

ſhall only obſerve by the way, that thoſe, who com- 
V * 

againſt Gavius (5), are gui inaccu- (5) Torrentive 

TACY 3 — — TO — 8 
was that it was fixed, not in the place, where the in- bs Comment. in 
habitants of Meſlina uſed to crucify their criminals, .“ ©: cap. 
but on that fide, which look'd towards Italy. It was Tozzrnirus 
in this manner that Verres inſulted over the „ is miſtaken upon 
who pleaded that he was a Roman Citizen: be paſſage of Ci- 
« all lt, ſays he, upon Italy and his own houſe from © | 
„ the top of his croſs.” d attinuit cum Mamertini 
more atque inftituto ſuo crucem fixiſſent poſt urbem in 
via Pompejd, te jubere in ed parts figere, que ad fre- 
tum ſpectaret, & hoc addere, quad negare null 
potes, 1 ommibus audientibus dixifti palam, te idcirco 
14m deligere, ut ille, qui ſe civem Romanum ge 
diceret, ex cruce Italiam cernere ac domum ſuam fro- 
ſpicere paſſet. It is this laſt circumitance which Cicero 
chiefly (6), tho' Lactantius, who had no occaſi- (6) Cicero is 
on > areal af has for the deſign of his diſcourſe, Ver. 7. 
only conſiders the indignity of the puniſhment in ge- 
neral (7), (7) Laftant. In- 

[C] Brantime believed him le . . . of caufing the Hit. Divin, lib. 4. 
women to be raviſbed.}] Tha edges uſed b. 18. 
to recommend his women prifoners to his Guidon, V- 
ro bene W * 
proweſs in affairs . tome gives a very free 
rarer eas ap Apes yp rigor rag 
This was the puni t of thoſe poor Hugenot La- 
“dies, invented by the Duke of Montpenſier, which 
«© makes me think it was perhaps taken from Nice- 
* phorus (8) by Monſr. Rabelot, where be tells us, that (8) He might 
< the Emperor Theodofius removed and abgliſhed a better have quot- 
„ cuſtom, which had lang continued at Rome; and ed Socrates, lib. 
<< which was this: If any woman was ſeized in adul- P 8. 
„ tery, the Romans puniſhed her, not by reſtraining 
of the crime, which the had committed, but by 
„ inflaming til more her laſcivious temper : for 
< they ſhut her up in a narrow lodge, and then gave 


% her leave to gratify her wanton humour to the full 
«© with every one that would come, and that was molt 
eminent 


332 


BAB 


BABYLAS, one of the moſt celebrated Martyrs of the primitive Church, was made 


Biſhop of Antioch in the third Century under Gordian the Emperor (a). He governed his 
Church like a good and holy Prelate, and after he had worthily executed his function for E.H8 liv. 6. 


about thirteen years, he obtained the crown of martyrdom about the year 251, during Ss 
the perſecution of Decius. Some Authors tell us, that he was actually put to death for the 


Romanum, 


* ſired to be buried with his chains (d). 
Euſed. %. Ec- Apollo. 
cleſ. lib. 6. cap. hrating, the memory of St. 


(c) Martyrobg Chriſtian faith (5); others, that he died in priſon ©) It is generally agreed that he de- (I) CHa. 

ad di- It is reported that his relicks ſilenced an Oracle of C . 

St. Chryſoſtom 1 more than once all the force of his eloquence in gele- 
bylas | 


z It is a pity he was not better informed concerning 
(4) Chryſotom. the facts which he advanced. He ſuppoſes, that this Martyr was 


put to death for having 


2 1 4 ſtopt a guilty Emperor from entering into the Church [A], and he ſpeaks of the crime 


of that Em 


Romanum, ad 


«© eminent for his debauchery and lewdneſs. Theſe aban- 
« doned whoring fellows furniſh'd themſelves with ſe- 
« yeral little bells, when they went in to the Lady, 
&© that at every motion they might make a ringing, 
< and not only give notice to thoſe, who paſſed by 
and liſten'd, what they were doing there; but like- 
« wiſe by this means and by the ſound of theſe bells 
© ſhew * this puniſhment was attended with all the 
« circumſtances of diſgrace and injury. What an in- 
« famy was this? and how much the women valued it? 
Indeed this was a terrible cuſtom, which that wiſe 
« Emperor aboliſhed, as we are told by Nicephorus 
« the Hiſtorian, from whom Mr. Babelot very proba- 
«« bly took it, and had it put in practice by this brave 
(9) Brant. Me- * Guidon (9). 


moires, tom. 3. | . | 
pag- 282, 283. [.4] Sr. Chryſoftom . . . . ſuppoſed that this martyr was 
put to death for having flopt a guilty Emperor from 
entering into the Church.) There is no doubt but that 
Babylas died under the Emperor Decius. It muſt then 
be Decius, who was prevented from entring into the 
Church, if the ſtory of St. Chryſoſtom be true; but it does 
not appear that Decius ever was at Antioch during his 
whole reign. Baronius affirms without proof that De- 
cius went into Syria in the year 253, to make war 
againſt the Perſians ; and that it was then that Baby- 

las would not ſuffer his Church to - 1 ner by 
. | preſence of ſuch an Emperor (1). s does not agree 
(1) _ 253+ — with chronology, or hilary, or the prudence 
num. 128. of the Biſhop - —— The 2 8 — 

* place Decius's death in the year 251 (2). No 

mg Hiſtorian tells us, that Decius was ever in the Eaſt to 
&c. make war againſt the Perſians. It is true, the Acts 
) See Tille- of St. Laurence (3) aſſure us, that this Emperor went 
03) tom. 3- to make war againſt the Perſians, and that he took 
pag. 600. from them the country of Babylon, Afyria, all Perſia, 
| Hyrcania, and even Bactriana, and that he died at 
Rome, poſſeſſed by the Devil, a little after the mar- 
(4) This Saint tyrdom of St. Laurence (4) ; but theſe Acts are without 
did not die till any authority and full of errors (5). Father Noris does 
258. Tillemont, not ſtick to ſay, that all this Perſian War is a mere 
> fable (6). With regard to the prudence of St. Baby- 
8 Noris, Epechæ las we may ſay, that it would never have allowed him 
Syro- Maced. pat · to reſiſt a Pagan Emperor. It was inconſiſtent «with the 
293, quoted by conduct of the Church, that St. Babylas ſhould attempt 
Tillemont, ibid. ,, inder him from entring, if he had come, th a Pa- 
an, to do ſome al of violence there; for the Church 
d no power, and exerciſed her own authority only 
thoſe, who were her children, and ſhe ſuffered 
ietly the inſults of her perſecutors. In this manner 
ks the Author of — Life of Tertullian and 4 
aid os (7). Mr. de Tillemont confirms this remark. 
a 3 The Church upon theſe occaſions defends herſelf, ſays he 
See pag. 642. (8), only by her prayers, and by an humble and peaceable 
(8) Tillemont, patience, with which ſhe bears the injuries of ber per- 
ION fecutors. But if we find in an Oration aſcribed to St. 
+ Chryſoſt. tom. Chry/oftom , that St. Roman of Antioch hindered a Pa- 
1. Oration 483. gan Governor from coming into the Church, this is a 
Page 547, a 3 549» very extraordinary piece of condutt, and the fatt itſelf 
©3550, e. is by no means well attefied. He obſerves likewiſe, 
| that all the expreſſions of St. Chryſoſtome ſhew, that 
the Emperor, who was oppoſed by St. Babylas, was a 
Chriſtian. It is not true therefore, that this holy 
man reſiſted Decius; and yet he died under that Em- 
peror: ſo that we muſt ſay that St. Chryſoſtome was 
miſtaken, when he tells us, that St. Babylas ſuffered 


death ſor having oppoſed an Emperor's entrance into 
| 5 


the Church 


Romans, and yet 


joyed the 3 of Antioch. 


peror as a man who had not at all conſulted Hiſtory 2 He knew not even 
diem 24, Januar. hat is reported of the deference which that Emperor paid to 


ſevere diſcipline of St. 
Baby las. 


LB.. . . Aud he ſpeaks of that Emperor like a man, 
who bad not at ail confulted Hiſtory.) He relates, that 
a certain Nation, which was at war with that Empe- 
ror, defired to put an end to it, and-to eſtabliſh peace 
by the flrongeſt and moſt inviolable obligations, which 
are amongſt men; that this a ent was made and 
confirmed by an oath on both fides ; that this Nation be- 
ing deſirdus to ſhew their enemies that they acted with 
ſincerity, perſuaded their King to give his own ſon as 
an hoſtage to the Prince, with whom they had con- 
cluded peace; that the ſequel of this affair proved, 
that they had put into the lion's mouth him, ah 
they thought they bad intruſted to the protection of a 
friend, for that Prince, having no regard to the youth 
of his Ally's fon, nor to the inviolable ſanctity of the 
oath, which he had ſworn, nor to the eye of Divine 
Fuftice, which is always open for the puniſhment of 
crime with his om hand cut the throat of him, 
whom he ought to have cheriſhed as a ſacred pledge and 
inviolable bond of the alliance (9). This according to (o) See Ne d. 
St. Chryſoſtom is the crime of the Emperor, whom ien & 
St. Babylas treated in the manner, which wo are go- 4 Ortgene, pay 
ing to relate. This great Prelate exa&ly imitated upon 
that occaſion the zeal of Elias and St. Fohn ; for he did 
not confider, that he aua, to oppoſe not only a Prince, an 
ordinary King, but even one, who was Lord of a great 
part of the earth, whothad a very firong army, and 
one, ewhom all things ſeemed to conſpire to render 
formidable to him. He was not touched by all this 
external ſplendor . . . . . and even this ſplendor ſerving 
only to repreſent to him at that moment the Majzfy of 
the ſupreme King, whoſe Miniſter he was .'.. . . he ad. 
vanced towards THIS CRIMINAL PRINCE ir 
the midſt of his guards, ſiop d him with his hand againſt 
his breaſt, repreſented his crime to him, and forbad 
him in God's name to enter into the aſſembly of the 
Faithful (10). It is not neceſſary to obſerve, that St. (10) Ibid. pay: 
Chryſoſtom adds to the ralation of theſe facts the $36: 
molt lively and pathetic figures of Rhetoric (11). We (17) Eraſmus 


may imagine the reſt, when we know (and who does *9vi{ed to red 


not know it?) that he was a great Preacher, and — 8 of 


that he {poke to 2 full of reverence and zeal for Louvain, as a 
the name of St. Babylas (12). But have not we rea- model, which 

ſon to pity him for having employed ſo many orna- {cÞolars ought to 
ments, and ſuch force ——— and eloquence I n © 1% 


g : - Libanius, &c. 
upon mere falſities? For what can be more chimerical, * Bo Letter, 


than the ſtory of the people, who were enemies to the which he wrote 
2 the King to give his ſon to the Head of a 
as an hoſtage into the hands of the Emperor ? If any _ 4 
Nation did this, it was without doubt the Perſians. 24th of the 28h 
Now it is very certain, that they did nothing like book, pag: 1703. 
this while Babylas was Biſhop. I doubt very much (12) To the fe- 
that any Roman Emperor ever killed with his own ple 4 Kroger 
hand a young Prince, who had been given him as an pan pioy of 
hoſtage after the concluſion of a peace ; but it is very that city. 
falſe, that ſuch a perfidious barbarity was committed 
under the Emperors, in whoſe reign St. Babylas en- 
I have no man- 
ner of doubt that St. Chryſoſtom was ſincere 
in this error; for he not only relates theſe fal- | 
ſities in the pulpit, but likewiſe in a Book, which he (13) 5: 7 
wrote againſt the Gentiles (13). If he could have 85 f 6 
romiſed himſelf, that his auditors ſhould have given l. 1 — ca- 
im quarter upon his amuſing them with a fictitious ta Gentes, & © 
and pious tradition, he could never expect the ſame 5. B. 6+” 
favour from the enemies of the Chriſtian name. 80 655, << 47 


j K : A tho of 
that he muſt certainly think, that what he ſaid was 2 Tales 


true. & d 'Orrgine, 


Pag · 632. 


(a) Eu ſeb. H 


(14) Euſe 
Ecclefiaft. 
cap. 34+ 


(1 5) C bro 
lexand. po 
quoted by 
mont, tor 
pag · 822. 
(16) Era 
Epiſt. 8. 
pag · 1586 


(17) Ide: 
69. lib, 
1033. 


We ſhal 


* 


ſpeak of all this in the remar 


[C] St. Chryſo/tom knew nothing of what is relat- 
ed concerning the Deference, aubich that Emperor paid 
t the ſevere diſcipline of St. Bahylai.) St. Chryſo- 
ſtom ſuppoſed that St. Babylas had to deal with a 
Monarch, which puniſh'd him with death for bis pi- 
ous boldneſs in refuſing him entrance into the church. 
The falſity of that fact has been already ſhewn by rea- 
ſon that St. Babylas died under the Emperor Decius, 
and that Decius met with no reſiſtance at the entrance 
of the Church of Antioch. We have now another 
means of proving this to be an error. The Prede- 
ceſſor of Decius was named Philip; it is to him, that 
it is ſaid St. Babylas refuſed entrance into his Church, 
not regarding him as an Emperor, but as a Chriſtian, 
who was obliged to ſubmit to the laws of penance and 
the Canons of diſcipline. Now it is pretended that this 
Emperor ſubmitted himſelf and behaved very near in 
the fame manner towards the Biſhop of Antioch, 
as Theodoſius did afterwards towards St. Ambroſe at 
Milan. Euſebius tells us, that the Emperor Philip 
would have aſſiſted at the public prayers on Eaſter-Eve ; 
but that the Biſhop would not ſuffer him to come in- 
to the Church till he had obliged him to confeſs his 
ſins, and place himſelf among the penitents ; which 
conditions the Emperor ſubmitted to with all the ſin- 


(14) Euſcb. Hi. cere marks of = and the fear of God (14). Eu- 


Eccl:/iaſt. lib. 6. ſebius relates 


Gaps 34 


(15) Chron. 


lexand. pag · 


page $22. 


is only upon hear-ſay ; and men- 
tions neither the place of this event, nor 
the Biſhop, who did fo brave an action. It is 
very ſtrange, that ſuch facts ſhould be ſo confuſedly 
known. Beſides, we have ſeveral very learned men, 
who maintain, that the Emperor Philip was no Chri- 
ſtian. But, however that be, we muſt not ſeparate the 
firmneſs of Babylas, and the ſubmiſſion of Philip, as 
St. Chryſoſtom has done; we muſt either admit or 
reje&t them both There are ſome Hiſtori- 
ans, who ſpeak in a leſs vague and uncertain manner 
than Euſebius. The Chronicle of Alexandria menti- 
ons, that the Empreſs was no leſs condemned to peni- 
tence than the Emperor her huſband ; and it adds, 
that St. Babylas uſed this rigour, becauſe Philip had 


. killed the ſon of the Emperor Gordian (15). We 


(16) Eraſm. 


Epiſt. 8. lib. 28. 


page 1 586. 


(17) dem, Epiſt. 
69. lib, 29. pag · 


1033. 


630- may obſerve, that Eraſmus, deceived by St. Chryſo- 


quoted by Tille- ftom, found a great difference with 
mont, tom. Jo 


to the ſuc- 
ceſs between the firmneſs of St. Babylas, and that of 
St. Ambroſe. Babylæ, ſays he (16), parum feliciter 
celſit Imperatorem impid cæde funeſtatum temple 
prohibuit ; imo feliciter 2 ipfi, qui præſfidis autorita- 
tem ſud morte confirmavit. At Ambroſio ceſſit felicius, 
qui ſumma comſtantiã ſuam tuens autoritatem, ipſum 
etiam Ceſarem Chriſto lucri fecit. That is:“ Baby- 
las ſucceeded very ill, in forbidding an Emperor, 
«© who was defiled with an impious murder, to enter 
« into the Church; nay rather he ſucceeded very well, 
« ſince he confirmed the authority of a Biſhop by 
„ his death. But Ambroſe had better ſucceſs, who 
* by defending his authority with the greateſt con- 
«« ſtancy, gained even the Emperor himſelf over to 
«« Chriſt.” We have another paſſage to the ſame 


Ambroſcus Epiſcopus, Mediolanenſis auſus eff 


| Theodofcum Cæſarem, ob crudelem & precipitatam in 


Theſſalonicenſes  ſententiam d templi limine ſecludere , 
poſtgue ſervas ——— poſt indictam ſatisfattionem, 
in panitentium claſſem relegare. . . . Tentavit idem Ba- 
bylas Antiochenus Epiſcopus adver/ſus Regem innocentis ho- 
micidio pollutum, & interfectus eft. (17). That is: St. 
« Ambroſe, Biſhop of Milan, had the courage to hin- 
«« der the Emperor Theodoſius from entering into the 
« Church, becauſe of the cruel and precipitate ſen- 
«« tence, which he had paſſed upon the Theſſalonians ; 
„and obliged him, afcer ſeveral ſevere reproofs, and 
« commanding him to make ſatisfaction, to place 
««. himſelf amongſt the penitents. . ... . Babylas Biſhop 
« of Antioch attempted the ſame againſt an Empe- 
„ peror, who had been polluted with the murder of 
«+ an innocent perſon, and was ſlain. 


[D] + - - . We may diſcover the general foundation of 


fome of his miſtakes.) We have ſeen above that it is 
reparted, that St. Babylas founded his behaviour to Philip 


on that Emperor's bloody diſloyalty. The Emperor 
— — Philip was Prefect of the Pre- 


Vol. II. 


B A B 
— . 
A8 


Babylas 2 We may diſcover the general foundation of ſome of his miſtakes [D]. 
„as likewiſe of the requeſt, which it is pretended” 


Apollo 


torium, had committed his ſon to his care; after” 
Gordian was dead, Philip being ambitious to. reign in 
his room killed the young Prince, who had been en- 
truſted with him. St. Babylas, knowing that he had 
been defiled with ſo execrable a murder, reſuſed to ad- 
mit him into the Church. Decius 1 this af- 
front offered to Philip; for he put Babylas to death 
on that account. This we find in the Chronicle of 
Alexandria ; and it was Leontius, Biſhop of Antioch 
in the year 348, Who reported all this. He did not 
well underſtand the conduct of Philip; but he has de- 
parted much leſs from the truth of the ſtory than St. 
Chryſoſtom. The Emperor Gordian, under whom 
Philip was Prefe& of the Pretorium, had no children 
to entruſt with any perſon ; for he never had any at 
all. So that it was not with a deſign to ſucceed this 
Emperor, who was then dead, that Philip killed his 
ſon ; and therefore Leontius has been extremely miſ- 
taken in his account. Philip taking advantage of the 
youth of the Emperor Gordian, caballed in ſuch a 
manner, that he procured himſelf to be declared his 
collegue and tutor. The factions were begun again; 
that of Gordian was obliged to give way; Phill 


had him depoſed and afterwards killed (18). This is (18) Capitol. iz 


the true ſtate of the fact. Different repreſentations of V Cerdiani. 


this fact took place and encreaſed in proceſs of time. 
Leontius ſaid, that Philip killed his Emperor's ſon, 
the ſame ſon, whom that Emperor had entruſted to 
his care. This now is one a'teration ; but it has ſome 
reſemblance to the truth. St. Chryſoftom aſſures us, 
that Philip killed the ſon of a Prince, with whom 
he had concluded a treaty of peace, the ſame ſon, 
whom that Prince had left with him as a pledge of 
his friendſhip, and of his ſincere defire to live in 
terms of good underſtanding with him; this is a ſe- 
cond alteration ; this is to approach too near to the 
erroneous account of Leontius. This laſt Author aſ- 
ſerts that Decius put Babylas to death to puniſh him 
for his inſolence towards Philip. Thoſe, who have 
known the averſion of Decius to Philip, an averſion, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the cauſe of Decius's 
perſecuting the Chriſtians, have conſidereti what Leon- 
tius ſays as very abſurd. They have correfted him 
therefore, by ſuppoſing that Philip himſelf put St. Ba- 


bylas to death (19) ; they have corrected one error (10) Ser Tille- 


by another, and fo unluckily deceived St. Chryſoftom. 
They have made him loſe his reflections, which he 
had graced with all the ornaments of his eloquence, 
in order to repel the inſults of the Pagans, and to 
give an qo muy ke the Goſpel Miniſtry. The hu- 
miliation of an Emperor at the word of a Biſhop'would 
have ſuggeſted a great many fine thoughts to St. Chry- 
ſoſtom; it is a pity, that he knew nothing of it. Let 
us ſee a little in what manner he improves upon the re- 


ſiſtance of St. Babylas ;- © Whereas, /ays he (20), the (20) Contra Gen- 
«« Prieſts of the falſe Gods are mote the ſlaves of the ö de S. Baby!. 
Oper. tom. 1. 
g- 664, 665, 

quoted in Fre de 


*« Emperors than of their Gods, and ſhew themſelves 


conſtant in their worſhip only out of fear of thoſe ** 


mont, tom, 3» 


pag» $22. 


** Princes, to whom the Demons are thus obliged for the Terrullien- & 


*+* worſhip and reverence paid them by men; this great 4 Origene, pag. 
<« Biſhop of Antioch ſhewed, by puniſhing the Emperor 6 
1 


„ himſelf with a chaſtiſement very ſenſible to a rea- 
*© ſonable mind, and as far as he was permitted to 
*« do it according to the meaſure of the power of the 
Church, that the Prieſts of the Religion of Jeſus 
*« Chriſt are not ſlaves to any perſon whatever upon 
< earth, and that they ought to be ſo jealous of that 
holy elevation, which God has given them by lot, as 
<< the true character of their dignity, that they ought 
<< rather to be diſpoſed: to give up their lives in a 
*«- pious manner, than to loſe this privilege. This 
* {ame example, continues he, by confounding the 
pride of the Pagans, encreaſed the piety the 
« faithful, who learned from the behaviour of their 
«© Paſtor to fear God more than all mankind ; and 
«© entirely ſtop d the mouths of thoſe, who durſt 
«© maintain with an exceſſive impudence, that there 
was no courage amongſt the Chriſtians, but that 
<< every thing was falſe and ſpurious among them, be- 
ing only covered with a ſpecious appearance.” 


6 T 
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* 


are aſcribed to this Martyr three eminent * 
The 

Philip by obliging him to continue without the Church in the condition of a Penitent; the 
ecutor Decius, when he choſe rather to prepare 


% Y7 de Ter- his life, and one after his death (e). 
tullien & d. Ori- 


BAB 


Apollo made to Julian the Emperor with regard to the relicks of St, Babylas [Z}. There 
„ 


is the advantage, which he gained over 


himſelf to ſuffer every thing for the faith, than to do any thing, which was unworthy of a 
; 00d Prelate. The third is that, which his aſhes obtained over the Oracle of Apollo near 


{f) See the Re- ntioch CF). 


mark [E]. 


[E] It is pretended that Apollo made @ requeſt to Tu- 
lian the Emperor with regard to the relicks of St. Ba- 
2 There was near Antioch a Temple and Ora- 
cle of Apollo in a place called Daphne. Superſtition 
and debauchery endeavoured as it were to exceed each 
other in diſtinguiſhing that place; it was the reſort 
of lovers and their miſtreſſes. Others went thither to 
perform their devotions; and it is probable a great 
many went with both views at the ſame time. Gal - 
lus brother to Julian the Apoſtate, was no ſooner. de- 
cared Cæſar, but in order to put an end to this dou- 
ble diſorder, he built a Church in that place, and com- 
manded the Sepulchre of Babylas to be removed thither. 
It is faid, that when this was done, Apollo gave no 
more anſwers. The tomb of that Martyr was the 
cauſe of this, and not the interruption of the facri- 
fices ; - for the ſacrifices having been reſtored under the 
Emperor Julian, the Oracle ſtill continued ſilent; and 
when Julian conſulted it in perſon, he underſtood, that 
the dead bodies, which that place was full of, had 
rendered the Oracle dumb. The Emperor applied this 
only to the tomb of St. Baby las; and for that reaſon 
he ordered it to be removed. The Chriſtians of An- 
tioch carried away this into the City. It was a pro- 
ceſſion of perſons of both ſexes and of every age, who 
(21) It was a- ſung all the way (21) a ſong of triumph; for the bur- 
bout 40 ſtadia, then related to the confuſion of thole, who worſhip 
that is 5000 Idols, and was taken out of the qyth Palm. EF 
PaCeSe ds Tay Warway To wane, of Thru; d,, nai zu- 
£Tnx66 To e ty Tv Pan ic N radrm 277 fn ind · 
19 ur0nT av Tav|e; of geo xredii- ret; ty uric of iſnavya- 
(22) Sozomeni, (wwe: ret dH (22). By the argument à majori ad 
Hift. Eccleſ. lib. minus, we might conclude from this Hiſtory, that the 
5. cap. 20. Birth of Jeſus Chriſt put the Heathen Oracles to ſilence, 
if we did not find otherwiſe from the confeſſion of 
Sozomen, that this Oracle of Apollo gave anſwers till 
the reign of Conſtantius, under whom Gallus had the 
dignity of Cæſar. The objection appears ſtronger a- 
thoſe, who acknowledge no diabolical opera- 
tion in the Pagan Oracles. But let us ſee what Mr. 
Van Dale anſwers to this. He ſuppoſes that the Prieſts 
of Apollo, not being willing to be obſerved ſo nearly 
by the Chriſtians, who came in vaſt numbers to viſit 
the tomb of Babylas, invented an anſwer, which might 
oblige the Emperor to remove that Martyr's tomb 
from that place. Theſe Prieſts were fearful of nothing 
ſo much as of the eyes of unbelievers, and had no 
hopes of being able to conceal their artful practices 
from perſons ſo very curious to detect them as the Chri- 
ſtians were. Perhaps too the blind ſuperſtition of theſe 
Prieſts perſuaded them that they ſhould do a great act 
of Religion, if they ſhould procure the tomb of a 
Chriſtian Martyr, reverenced by the enemies of their 
Gods, to be removed from the neighbourhood of their 
temple. Chriſtiani, quibus repleta erat Antiochia, u- 
liique ejuſdem religionis aliundt advenientes, viſiabant 
uolidie ſepulchra martyrum, atque inprimis guidem- Bx. 
r. Sub Fon pretextu dum loca illa ita frequentu- 
rent, cum ſubreperent etiam buic Oraculo, oculifque emiſ- 
fitits, omnia perluſtrareut, ut fic detegerent impaſfturas ac 
preftigias ibi exercitas, neque id ferrent ca tenepora, ut 
VI, expellcre eos inde paſſint Anliſti tes; illi fub pretextu 
& martinis gandi locum Diis ſacratum, cum Babila 
aliifque, Chriſtianos inde removere nitebantur. Nibil 
75 magis aut citius detegere valebat Autiſtitum ejuſmotti 
empoſiuras, quam contiuuus concur. ceryur - 
res, ob Iudos aut feſta publica e 128 
rumcungue ſectarum Phileſaphi, | corunrve ſequacibus atl 
(23) Van Dale {la pateret acceſſus (23). 
de Oracul. p. 442. 5 F] M-. Cheureau has boken with wery FICTION 


See Nouvelles de 9 | — 
la Republique neſs. of the martyrdom of $f. Babylas. This is 


des Lettres, for what he ſay 8 2 Babylas, Biſhop of Antioch, ſuffered 
March 1684, p. © martyrdom with his three children, on account of 


his not permitting Numerianus to ſec the ceremo- 


I 5, 16. 


Mr. Chevreau has ſpoken with very little exactneſs of the Martyrdom of 
St. Babylas [F]. This is what I ſhall examine more fully below. | 


BABYLON. 
ro . | 
“ nies of the Chriſtians, adding, That 4 man defiled 

«© awith blood and the ſacrifice of idols could nut enter into 

« the church; or, as Suidas tells us, That he would not 

« ſuffer a wolf to enter into the ſheepfold of the Lord 

% (24).” 1. Babylas had no children; he ſhould have (24) Cherre::, 
ſaid, that he had three brothers, who were then but f, A, 
children, or very young, who ſuffered martyrdom 3 1 , 
with him (25). II. There was above thirty years Holland edit, | 
between the death of Baby las and the reign of Nume- (25) Vie 4 I, 
rianus. III. The antient Authors do not attribute to © 4 
the martyr the expreſſions, which Mr. Chevreau re- 
lates. We muſt confefs that an Univerſal Hiſtory is 

a very arduous undertaking. Mr. Chevreau was a 

very ingenious man; he the deſects of thoſe 

who went before him in that deſign ; he has employed 

a long time in his work; and yet... .. As he is a 

Gentleman Kill living (26); and notwithſtanding his (26) I wric this 
age, enjoys a vigour of body and mind, I do ( f. „ 
not doubt but he will publiſh a new edition, which alina . . 
wilt be ſtill more beautifal than the former (27). tion at the Hague 
I was in hopes that Mr. Chevreau'would not take a- in 1698, with 
miſs the ſhort critical notes, which I have given above ; „ — 
and as I had all the value for him which was due to Jut b. be v, 
his great merit, I ſhould have ſuppreſſed them, if I could at all altered the 
have foreſeen that they would have diſpleaſed him; but paſſage relating 
I thought him ſaperior to any concern for ſuch a trifle. *2 Bavyla:. 

1 imagined that be would have applied to himſelf 5, g 
what J had faid in my firſt preface; and he was un- Dictionary to- 
queſtzonably one of thoſe Authors, who had no reaſon wards the end cf 
to fear a ſmall loſs (28). So that I was ſurprized at the fxth para- 
his unexpected ſenſibility upon this occaſion, and ex- _ At 
tremely ſorry that he was angry. There are ſeveral (79) f the 


hof Feb 
illuſtrious perſons, who can teſtify, that in wiſhi os, aged y 
him a longer life, than his proved to be (29), I years and ſome 


grounded my wiſh not only upon his 
ent of the age, but likewiſe upon my 


months. See the 
a ON” Fournal de Tre 


re, that 2% 
t read in this ſecond edition the of my and 1 


for him, and the explanation of a thing, which pag. 241. Dutch 
been expreſſed in an ambiguous manner. I pre- edition. 
that this equivocal expreſſion was the chief occa- 
of his diſpleaſure. He thought that the line which 
pointed, and yeh. . . . had a great deal of latent 
poiſon in it. It was a void, which his imagination 
filled up with very diſobliging ideas; and I was wil- 
ling that he ſhould know, that according to my real 
ſentiments, this chaſm was only to ſuggeſt a general 
repreſentation of the impoſſibility of avoiding errors, 
how able ſoever the Author be, who undertakes a 
work, which contains @ variety of particulars. 
But to come to the point: Mr. Chevreau acknow- 
ledges hi mſelf the juſtice of my firſt remark ; fince he (30) Cl 
owns (30) that it would have been more right to have Part 2. Dutch 
put THREE BROTHERS WHO WERE AS YET CutL- 0. 
DREN, in order to avoid all ambiguity, and that be 
ſhould have explained himſelf more clearly, than many 
Authors, *who wrote upon the ſame ſubje# before him. 
With regard to the ex ns, which I ſaid the an- 


HER 


tient Authors have not aſcribed to St. Babylas, Mr. 


Chevreau quotes Georgius Syncellus, and Paulus Dia- (3) Ibid per. 
conus (31) but can we call theſe Authors antient, 35 
with reſpect to the age of the martyr whom we are 
8 Did not they live about the end of the 
eighth Century ? In ſhort, he quotes ſeveral Writers, 
for the moſt part moderns, who have aſſerted, that St. ; 
Babylas was put to death by Numerianus; and he (32) Id. Peg. 
gives us (32) theſe words of Mr. de Tillemont ; J. 3*9 33” 
muſt be confeſſed that the Hiftory of St: Babylas is em- 
barrafſed with ſeveral difficulties, which are unſurmount- 
able by our weakneſs. I agree that all this may ſerve 
for an excuſe to thoſe, «who ſpeak with very litile ex- 
a&neſe of the martyrdom of St. Babylas ; but it will 
{till be allowed me to remark, that they did not take 
proper care to chooſe what was the leaſt erroneous and 
unexact upon that point. es” 
am 


(b) Mr. Pet 
nun- See ber 


1. quotati 
7 and (9): 


(33) Ibid: 
320. 


(34) Com 
this with 

end of the 
mark [C] 
article RE. 
(35) Chew! 
Part 2. p. 


(36) Ibid» 


(37) Ibid. 
33% 337 


(38) Dar 
roquanus 


thei Fil 


(1) Cic| 
Divin. 


cap. 19 


2) 1bi 
cap. 46 


B&B 0 


- BABYLON. More and his continuators have colleted {6 any particulars relatin 
to this City, that if I were to give this Article a teafonable length, ene be obliged 3 


repeat the ns part of their collections. So that, to ſave the public the tediouſneſs of 
meeting with the ſame things in different Dictionaries, I ſhall infift only upon a fact, which 
they have not touch*d upon. I fhalt not examine whether what they have related is done 
with all the exactneſs neceſſary, The inhabitants of Babylon pretended that this City was 
very ancient; they reckon 473 thouſand years from the firſt obſervations of their Aftrolo- 


gers till the coming of Alexander. This we are told 


by Diodorus Siculus (a). Others, () Lib. 17. 


confining themſelves to a round number, inform us, that the Babylonians boaſted of having KE,umns” 


kept in their Archives obſervations made by their Aſtrologers upon nativities for 470 thou- 
% Mr. Perizo- fand years [A]. We muſt correct by this a 


127 — have made uſe of 


I am very well perſuaded, that Mr. Chevreau has 
found ſeveral faults in my work. It is poſſible to diſ- 
cover a great many without having a fourth * of 
the abilities of ſo great a man as he was. If he had 
iven inſtances of what he has ſaid in general concern- 
ing thoſe e/ential. faults againſt our language, and thoſe 
— burleſque, obſcure, 4 embarraſſed expreſſions 
(33) Ibid. pag. (33), I ſhould have thought my felt obliged either 
320. to have debated about them, or to have condemned 
them; and I ſhould have ſubmitted to the latter with- 
out any reluctance, as ſoon as ever I ſaw that it was 
reaſonable : but ſince nothing has been particularly 
mentioned, I preſume it will not be thought unrea- 
ſonable, that I ſhould conſider that part of his book 
(34) Compare (34) as general and uncertain reproaches. He has ob- 
this with the jected in particular to me a kind af contradiction, 
2 rc * with relation to a perſon, who, he ſays, bad been 4 
article REGIUS. Jong while my idol (35), I am certain he would have 
(35) Cbevræana, omitted that, if he had ſeen how I have vindicated 
Part a. p. 320. my ſelſ in that point in my Reæflectious upon a Pampblet 
called the Judgment of the Public, &c. And with re- 
gard to the wards, which he aflerts that nice ears can- 
(36) Ibid, not bear (36), the reader may ſee what I have to an- 
ſwer to that objection in an . explication at the end of 
this work, I wiſh that I deſerved all that he has ob- 
ſeryed in his retorſion of the period, which ends with 
(37) Ibid. pag» And yet + + . . (37) 3 and I ſhauld think my {elf very 
330, 331. happy, if the world would exeuſe me upon this ac- 
count, that it is abſolutely impoſſible, or almoſt ſa, 
not to commit a great many errors in ſuch a Work as 
this. I think that I ſhould never have attempted this 
Dictionary, if I had foreſeen, that all my care to a- 
void miſtakes, would not have prevented me from fal- 
ling into very frequent and groſs, errors. To con- 
clude, it is proper to deſire my readers to conſult the 
(38) Daniel Lar- learned work publiſhed by Monſr. de Larroque (38) at 
2 Mar- Leyden in 1688, under the title of Mazthei 

e, guani Aduerſariarum Sacrorum Libri tres. See pag. 79 
I The Zeh, brafhd of baving tops. de oh 

| e Babylonians aving the 
Servatians made by their Aftrolggers . . . for four bun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand years.) I ſhall quota only 
two paſſages of Cicero. Contemmamus ctiam Babyle- 
nios, & cos, qui e Caucaſi cel ſigns ſervantes, mumeris 
& motibus ftellarym cur/us per ſequuntur. Condemmenus, 
in uam, has aut ffultitia aut vanitatit, aut impruden- 
tiæ, qui CCCCLXX millia anngrwn, ut ipſi dicunt, 
(1) Cicero, de monumentis comprehenſa continent (1). Let us ſee how 
Divin. lib. 1. he ridicules them in another place. Qual iu 470 
* millia annorum in periclitandis aperiundiſque pueris qui- 
cunque ent nati, Babylaniss paſuiſſe, fallunt, Si enim 
Het factitatum, non eſſet deſitum. Neminem autem ha- 
: mus autorem, qui id aut. feri dicat, aut fadlum ſciat 
(8) Ibid. lib 2. (2). That is: “ They ſay, that the Babylonians 
*. have calculated the nativities of all the children who 
were born for 470,000 years; but they deceive 
« us, For if this n done, it would not ceaſe to be 
done now. But we have no Author, who aſſerts 

chat it is done, or knows chat it ever was done.” 
[B] Ve muſt currect, an accaſion of the aftronomical 
#bJerwatious of the Babylonians, a paſſage in Pliny.) 
His words axe theſe : Eprgenes apud Babylanios 720 an- 
uorum obſerwvationes ſyderum coctilibus lateritiis inſcrip- 
tis dacet, gravis auctor imprimis; gui minimum Bero- 
(3) Pla. Jus & Critodemus 480 annorum. Ex quo apparet eter- 
Gap, 6. lib. 7. au itergrum was (3). He had juſt before ſaid, that 


he believed that the Aſſyrian Letters had always exiſt- Ob/erwationes fiderum cactilibus laterculis inſeriptas do- 
cet . .« + qui minimum, Beroſus & Critodemus CCCcxc 


annoru,y yi 


ed, or that the Aſſyrians had always the uſe of writ- 
a | 


improperly, either to refute the antiquity of Ba 
(s) and (9). fes. A learned Profeſſor of Leyden has obſerved this lately (b), and it is ſtrange, that it 


Rh 


fage in Pliny el which ſome authors 
yion, or for other purpo- 


was 


ing; Literas ſemper arbitror Aſſyrias fuiſſe (4). $0 (4) Mr. Perizo- 
that he muſt take for the proof of his opinion the te- nius thinks that 
ſtimonies of Epigenes and Beroſus relating to the Aſtro- We ought to read 
nomical Obſervations, which the Babylonians had EE 
cauſed to be engraved ; for the concluſion, which he bologica de Origi- 
infers from thele teſtimonies is the ſame with the opi- ib Bal) boni. 
nion, which he had repreſented a little before ; ex qua e they are 
apparet, ſays he, æternus literarum uſus ; that is, & 2 2 
from herce it appears, that the uſe of letters was 1694. * 
«« eternal.” Now there is EN more abſurd 
than his manner of reaſoning, if we ſuppoſe, that he 
wrote as it is repreſented in the manuſcripts and editi- 
ons of his book. Epigenes, a grave Author, aſſures 
us, that the obſeryations of the Babylonian Aſtro- 
logers contain 720 years. Thoſe, who give them the 
ſhorteſt extent, as Beraſys and Critodemus aſſign to 
them 480 years. And therefore the uſe of Letters is 
eternal, and I think upon goad grounds that it always 
exiſted amongſt the A In this manner Pliny 
reaſons, as his Natural Hiſtory ſtands now; in this 
manner, I ſay, he reaſons, after he had obſerved, that 
Cadmus bropght the uſe of Letters into Europe, and 
that it was ſaid, that the invention of them in Egypt 
was prior to the reign of Phoroneus. Could any man 
in his ſenſes, a drunkard, or a dotard, have been guilty 
of a more extravagant rhapſody ? We muſt therefore 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that this paſſage is not in its pro- 
per ltate ; and it is very ſurprizing, that ſo many 
earned Critics ſhould have examined theſe expreſſions, 
and yet not have perceived the falſe and impertinent 
reaſoning, which might render them ſuſpected. The 
Scaligers, the Voſſius s, the Marſhams, the Dodwells, 
have ſo little miſtruſted this pallage, that they haye 
— as a foundation 7. the 7 „ which they 
would form concerning the age of Beroſus (5), or againſt ( Scaliger ad 
the antiquity of B — (6), or for other oe (2). 9225 Kaas, 
Father Hardouin has corręcted part of this paſſage ; , 497; o 
bur this was not chiefly with a deſign to adjuſt Plj- Cfd 
ny's reaſoning ; for if that had been his 9 ipal mo- Perizonium in 
tive, would haye corrected the 1 45 ut Mr. Origin. Babylon, 
Perizanus (8) js the Gentleman, who has fully diſco- (9) Marthamus, 
vered the cauſes of this error, and the — of aA. 
malt add the number of a thouſand both to the ac- (7) See Dodwell, 
count ol Epigenes, and that of Reroſus ; and thus Pliny C rvar. Cy- 
will be-found.to. ſay, that according to the teſtimony ban. G end. 
of Epigenes, the obſexyations of the Aſtrologers. of 8 £1.37; 
Babylon contained 28 thouſand years 3 and according Profeſſor at Fra- 
to the teſtimony of thoſe, Who like Beroſus and Critg- neker; but now 
demus give them the legit extent, 480 thouſand years. Profelior of 
Pliny was right, if we ſup az, he does that theſe gs 2 
Writers are credible witneſſes, in concluding that we pony — the 
caunot aſſign any time, when the Allyrian Letters were lf year 1693. 
firſt invented. Now when a thing is {© ancient that (9) Sce his 9405 
we cannot fix the beginning of it, we make no ſcrup 13 14 b. 
in writing, after Pliny's Manner, of calling it eter- 5;:;. 
nal. But would any perlen venture to call it ſo, 
when the a from antiquity, Which are given, 
leave it of a later date than a thing whoſe Begin- 
5 is known? This would be exactly the caſe 
of Pliny, if he had ſaid what we find at preſent in 
his writings. Conſider well what he ſaid with relation 
to Cadmus and Phoroneus. rr 

I ſhall explain Father Hardouin's correction ſepa- 
rately, He reſtores the text of Pliny thus. E di- 
werſo Epigenes apud Balylanies CECCLxx annorum M. 


corryptign. of the text (90. He has ſhewed that we giic. gad ande. 
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was ſo long before it was taken notice of. Ariſtotle knew without doubt that the Babylo- 
nians boafted of having a ſeries of Aſtronomical Obſervations. for a prodigious number of 
ages. Being deſirous to inform himſelf of it by means of Calliſthenes, who was in the re- 


tinue of Alexander, he found there was a great 


error in the account; for it is ſaid 


that Calliſthenes acquainted him, that he had ſeen at Babylon Aſtronomical Obſervations 
but for 1903 years only. Simplicius relates this, and borrowed it from Porphyrius (c). If 7 73... 


Callifthenes calculated right, it muſt be owned that after the flood men made prodigious 
_ haſte to become Aſtrologers; for, according to the Hebrew Bible, we find but two thoy- 23. 


DE Co 
Com. rs 


ſand years from the Deluge to the death of Alexander. There is ſome reaſon to doubt what 
is related by Simplicius ; and it is remarkable that all the ancient authors, who have aſcrib- 
ed to Semiramis the founding of Babylon, had no other authority for it than that of Cte- 
fias, whoſe Hiſtories were full of Fables (d). Beſides we find that Beroſus blames the Greek (4) Niang. 


Writers extremely, for having reported that Semiramis built Babylon, and adorned. it with . ©» * 
{e) Beroſus, admirable buildings (e). The 2 to Moreri 1 Quintus Curtius concerning 16, 
bylon. We may a 


8 Jo- the laſciviouſneſs of the women of 


507. edit. ann, 
np 6, in 4to, 
d to this account, that this diſorder 


ſephum, lib. 1. was very ancient. The letter of Jeremiah, inſerted in the book of Baruch, touches a 


contra Apion. 
"Herodotus CJ. 


amorum. On the one fide he puts 470 thouſand, in- 

ſtead of 720, and on the other he puts 490 inſtead 

of 480. He depends upon the authority of ma- 

nuſcripts, with regard to the latter correction, and 

(10) That is, upon that of Cicero, with reſpect to the former (10). 
upon the two It is true he obſerves by the way, that the paſſage of 
paſſages of bis Pliny itſelf ſeems to require the former correction. 
2 e eg Certe annorum millia locus iſſe poſtulare videtur, non 
bove num. (7) 40s (11). This is a ſign that he was ſenſible of 
and (2). the falſe reaſoning, which the common reading makes 
11) Harduin. in Pliny guilty of. But if we add a thouſand to the 480 

/1n:17;, tom. 2+ in the common reading, we fall into another difficul- 

pag: 13+ WB» ty. It is affirmed, that Beroſus allows 480 thouſand 
vet years to the Obſervations of the Babylonian Aftrologers ; 

and yet we find that he ſpoke but of 150 thouſand years, 

when he mentioned the care, with which the Baby- 

Jonians preſerved the memory of a great many things 

in nature and hiſtory. Bapwoos; & rf mwrn 76» Ba- 

Suna S vnd hvro Af AAC Ter O- 

Ara r Alas, erayyu Pa; & re, br Babvaci Ov- 

Adoou9 ui wore ToAlG mH, ane ird Tv brig u- 

guad, is vi εά,Sννε xpiver, Aix d rg drs α 

leeptas re Ts Sb, ual Faktoon, xa; moroyoix;, 

(12) Beroſus, t Gagen, xa} Tar war" evry; nate (1 2). That is: 
apud Alexan- ** Berofus in his firſt book of the Babylonics tells us, that 
drum Polyhiſto- © he was born in the time of Alexander the fon of 


rem, quoted by « Philip; and that a great many writings are pre- 
Ce ns * ſerved at Babylon 9 Lind! Ach jachgde 


and 6. edit, Sca- (“ a ſeries of time for above fifteen myriads of years; 
liger. an. 1638. 4 and that theſe writings contain hiſtories io to 
the heavens, the fea, the origin of things, of 

Kings and their actions.“ It muſt be owned, that 

this paſſage equally es theſe two things ; firſt, 

that we muſt remove from the text of Pliny the num- 

ber 480 or 490 ; and then, that we are not to ſubſti- 

tute in the room of it 480 thouſand but rather 150 


thouſand, Not but that we may ftill diſpute about 


it; and conjecture, that Beroſus, when he was better 
informed about this point, found it to be 480 thouſand 
years, which calculation he publiſhed in a work, which 
Pliny took his account from. It may be objected like- 
wiſe, that the numbers might be Liked in the paſ- 
ſage quoted by Euſebius. However that be, I 
rather retain Father Hardoum's correction, and add to 
- it with reſpec to Beroſus and Critodemus the alteration 
of 490 to 150 thouſand. 
I fall obſerve by the bye, that Voſſius has not re- 
rted as he ought what concerns Beroſus in the paſ- 


480 years. 1 ive the words of Voſſius. Pli- 
" nius, Lib. vi. Hiſt. Nat. Cap. Lv. (he ſhould have 
aid Lib. vii. Cap. LI.) refert Beroſum tradere me- 
(13) Voſſius, de moriam quadringentorum annorum & oftoginta (13). 
Hi. Grac. Compare this with the paſſage of Pliny, and you will 


paz · 36. find it to be a very great error. Whom can we poſ- 
fibly depend upon? 8 | 
IC] The Letter of Feremiah.... . relating to the 


 laſetviouſneſs ' of' the women of Babylon, wants a Com- 
mentary taken from Herodotus.) Ihe text of Jeremiah 
is as follows: The women alfo with cord. about them 


Bar of Pliny, which has been the ſubje& of this re- 
mark. He pretends, that Pliny ſays, that Beroſus 
wrote an Halt 7 what paſſed for the courſe of 


little upon this, but in an obſcure manner, and which wants a Commentary taken from 


BACHOVIUS 


fit in the ways .. ... and -if iy of them ighann 
ſome that paſſeth by, lie with him, ſhe reproatheth — 


fellow, that ſhe was not thought as worthy as herſelf, 


nor her cord broken (14). To underſtand this thorough- (1% BK ,; 
ly, we muſt have vecourſe to Herodotus, who tells us Baruch, in the 


t there was a law at Babylon, which obliged all bu, ch.6, 


the women of the country to go and fit down near 4 9294; 
the temple of Venus, in order to wait an opportunity 

of Tying with a —_ (15). It was neceſſary for (15) Hero. tis 
them once in their life to paſs thro' this. The richer 1. cap. 199. 
part of them kept themſelves in their coaches, and | 
carried a great many ſervants with them; the reſt 

had only an incloſure of cords, that is, they formed 

themſelves into certain ranks, which were divided 

from each other by cords (16) ; but in ſuch a manner, (16) I have ad. 
that they had a li to go in and out, that the 4 ſomething to 
ſtrangers might walk freely them, and chooſe ry ge 
ſuch an one, as was moſt agreeable to them. When in coder bot: 
they had choſen, they threw money into her lap, and plain by a par- 
carried her aſide to enjoy her. They put up a prayer phraſe what He- 
for her to the Goddeſs of the Temple (17). fe was — has got 
not permitted to theſe women to refuſe any ſtranger, — 
nor reject the money offered her, how ſmall ſoever the (17) It was Ve. 
ſum was. They were obli to the- firſt ſtranger, nus; the Baby- 
who threw the money to them. We may obſerve kinds call he 
that this money was deſigned for religious uſes. - L. = 80 
vereu df lib reßre To Wipe (18). Aſter the con- 190. 5 
ſummation of the Act, they might return to their (18) Ibis. 
lodging: the devotion, or expiation, which the God- 

deſs required, was finiſhed. Thoſe, who were beauti- 

ful and handſome, were ſoon diſpatched, and relieved 

from the watch; but the ugly waited a long while 

for the propitious hour to auß the law. There were 

ſome ſo unhappy, that three or four years waitin 

would not firtiſh their novitiate. Ka} yap rpiria 

rergairis fa tregirtpa xe0v0 wwodos (19). Thus all (19) Hero. lib 
the obſcurity of Jeremiah's expreſſions is now entirely 1. cap. 199. 
removed. Every one of theſe women fat in a little 

cell ſurrounded with cords, and did not go out but by 

breaking the cord; after which ſhe inſulted thoſe, 

who were till in the incloſure. We may apply to 

thoſe; who went out late, theſe verſes; _ | 


Tam gratum mihi quam ferunt puellæ 

Pernici aureolum fuiſſe malum, 

uod zonam ſolvit diu ligatam (20). (20) Catull, 
PN Epigram 2+ 
| — As pleafing 
« As the bright golden apple was of old 
To Atalanta, which d her zone 
„Long bound.” 


Who can ſufficiently lament the monſtrous alliance, 
which was formed amongſt the Heathens between the 
worſhip of the Gods, and the moſt ſhameful paſſions ? 
This is what might be juſtly called Kafy Devotion, it 
the Comedy had contained more Acts and Scenes, and 
if there had not been a diſagreeable circumſtance for the 
ugly: for this patience of three or four years at once 
was too harſh a penance. Martin del Rio retracted 
what he had ſaid upon the words, which I have quot- 
ed from the Book of Baruch. He imagined . 
| 2 | * that 
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BACHOVIUS (REINIER) was born at Cologne in the year 1344. His Life 
publiſhed amongſt thoſe of the Civilians of Germany in Melchior Adam. mor 
repeat what Moreri has extracted from thence, but only give an account of the perſecu- 
tions which Bachovius ſuffered at Leipſic, becauſe of his being a Calviniſt, At firſt 
there were nothing bur ſuſpicions againſt him, and they were ſatisfied with remoying him 


public .employments ; but the times changing, he obtained the office of Senator, 


and afterwards in the year 1585 that of Echevin, and about three years after that of Con- 
ſul. The Elector Chriſtian I dying in 1391, Bachovius was importuned to profeſs Lu- 
theraniſm, which he refuſing to do, they obliged him to quit his poſts. He had no re- 

rd to the advice which was given him to retire, though they repteſented to him the 
Cres of a priſon ; he thought that this flight would give occaſion to his enemies to tell 
the world, that he was not conſcious of his innocence 3- but in the year 1593 he was forced 


{a) Taken from 
Melchior Adam. 
in Vitis Furiſ- 
conſultorum, 


to give way to the popular commotions, and to depart from Leipſic. He went firſt to 


Serveſte (a), and the year following to the Palatinate, not without the loſs of almoſt all 
his effects. He found a kind protector in the Elector Palatine, and he executed ſeveral 


Offices of profit and honour at Heidelberg 
February 1614 (a). He 
Lawyer [A 


publiſhed a book, 
: He left among other children RIxIER or REINHARD BAchovius, whom 


till his death, which happened the 27th of 
which ſhews more of the Divine than the 


he ſaw raiſed from the Profeſſorſhip of Politics to that of Civil Law in the Univerſity of 
Heidelberg. This ſon had a conſiderable character among the Civilians of the ſeventeenth 


Century [B]. 


He was in a very eminent manner maſter of the art of confuting with great 


(b) See the re- ſubtilty whatever he engaged to attack (Y): he was uncertain with reſpect. to religion; 
for he ſaid in confidence to a Lutheran Profeſſor (c), that if they would permit him to 


mark [B]. 
(c) His name was 


Tabor, and he was read 


eſtcemed a great 
Civilian, 


le) Idem, Ibid. 


24) Lib. 3. 


art I, Queſt. 
S pag» I 3+ 


(1) Melchior 
Adam. in Vitis 
Juriſconſult. pag. 
472, 73. 


Heidelberg, and go to Straſbourg 


lute Predeſtination, and that he believed the corporal 


private Lectures in Civil Law at Straſbourg, he would quit his Profeſſorſhip at 
He declared that he abhorredithe doctrine of abſo- 


preſence of Jeſus Chrift in the 


Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, though he did not underſtand the manner of it. The 
rſon to whom he: diſcovered his mind in theſe points, communicated it to the Magiſ- 
trates of Striſbourg, who deſired him to acquaint Bachovius that he ſhould be welcome 6% rte pre 


there. 


Upon this he removed thither with his Library, but not finding any method to % Ait e- 


ligionem omi ſit. 


ſupport himſelf there (d) he returned to Heidelberg, where the friend, whom he had con- prachins 5 


fided in, found him chagrin'd and ſick in the year 1629 (e). 


that they meant certain ligatures, which were prac- 
tiſed to make a perſon loved. See his Magical Diſ- 
quiſitions (21). © Sn nh 
(* Zerb/?, the German name of this city, is 
likewiſe the French name, both in the Index Thuani, 
and in Baudrand, in the word Zerveffa. [Crir. 
Rem. ] 

He publiſhed a Book, which ſhewed more of the 
Nh 2 the Lawyer.) It was a kind of Com- 
mentary upon the famous Catechiſm of the Palatinate. 
Melchior Adam tells us this: Propagande Veritatis E- 
vargelica ſtudis edidit Catecheſin Palatinatus, teſti mo- 
mis ſacræ Scripture ac ſententiis Patrum, qui primis 
quingentis à 2 nato annis in Eccleſia Dei clarue- 
runt, exornatam & illuſtratam, cum Epitome vitæ eo- 
rundem Patrum, & methodica narratione de Conciliis ; 
quorum Canones in illo catechetico libro citantur (1). That 
is: “ With a deſign to propagate the truth of the 
© Goſpel, he publiſhed'the Catechiſm of the Palatinate, 
« adorned and illuſtrated with the teſtimonies of the 
« holy Scripture and the opinions of the Fathers, who 
« flouriſhed in the Church of God for the firſt five 
hundred years from our Saviour's Nativity, with an 
% Epitome of the Lives of thoſe Fathers, and a me 
&* thodical Account of the Councils, whoſe” Canons 


« are quoted in that catechetical work.” 


[BI Reinier, or REINHARD Bacnovius ..... 


had a conſiderable abaracter among the Civilians.) Con- 


Mauſoleo Taberis: 


ringius ſtiles him diſcipline juridicæ æternum decus (a) z (2) Conringius, 
that is, the eternal Honour of the Civil Law.“ Ac- © Autoritate 
cording to Vinnius he was ſubriliffimus Furiſeonfulte- Pi, „g, l. 
rum, non tam ſententiæ adftruttor, quam deſtructur apud Magirum, 
alienæ (3) ; that is, the moſt ſubtil of all the Civi- Zp-nym. pag. 994 
lians, and one, who did not ſo much inſiſt upon (3) Vinnivs, cap. 
his own opinion, as that of others. An- . 4 "0 
other ſays, Fo, in his que' ad folidam mftri juris in- Mg ram. Ep. 
terpretationem faciunt, acutiorem viæ  tradit prior tas tym. pag. 99. 
(4) 3 that is, The former Age ſcarce produced (4) Hahn. in 
any one, who was more acute in thoſe things, * Obierwat. 
« which are neceſſary to che folid interpretation of be- dh. 
% our law.” In ſhort, the epithets of accurati/imus, - 
ſubtiliſimus, acutiſſimus,' inexerabilis | cenſor (5) 3 that (5) Schutz, h 
is, © moſt exact, moſt ſubtle, moſt acute, and the dem. 
* inexorable Cenſor,” were never wanting to him. | 
The commendation, which Vinnius gave him; -my 
. — to a great many people: we find a vaſt 
number of ſubtle writers, and great reaſoners, who 
ors their own doctrine but very weakly ;' and yet 

ve the talent of entirely overturning that of others. 
A man 2 much ſtronger in an offenſive than 
in a defenſive diſpute. See what an Elector of Co- 
logne ſaid with reſpect to the diſputes between the 
Franciſcans and Dominicans. It is mentioned by 
Father Paul. See the fourth Book of his Hiſtory of 
the Council of Trent p. 309 of the verſion of Mr. 
Amelot de la Houſſaie. | | 


BACON (ROGER) an Engliſh Franciſcan Friar, lived in the thirteenth Century. 
He was a great Aſtronomer, a _ Chymiſt, and a great Mathematician. This with- 


out doubt is what made him 


uſpected of Magic. 


There is a tradition amongſt the 


Engliſh that this Friar made a brazen head, which anſwered the queſtions which he pro- 


/ 
[4 T7 # ſaid... . . that he made a brazen head, 
which anſwered the queſtions, which he propoſed to it.) 
Maier obſerves, that it was uſual to introduce Roger 
Bacon in Comedies as a great Magician, and that the 


common tradition is that he and his Fellow: Monk Thomas 


© Bungey were ſeven years in making this head, in 
order to know of it if there was am method diſcoverable 


of ſurrounding all England with 4 thick- 
Vol. II. 


and ram - 


paled [4]. Selden rejects this as a mere childiſh, Fable [B, and obſerves, that no Hiſ- 


torian 


part ; won which the brazen head gave them an an- (1) Maierus. 

fewer, which they could not well underft and, becauſe a: „ — _ my - A 
they did not expect to receive it ſo ſoon, they were employed <1 ty N 
in ſomething elſe inflead of hearkening to this Oracle (i]. b Navde, Ape- 


Theſe are mere popular tales, which deſerve no ſeri- g. 4s grans 


ous confutation. Such kind of ſtories have been told —_— P; 497: 
| mn eds. 


* A - remark [F], 
rejecti this as a mere childiſh fable.) num. 3. * . 
: I ſhall article of AL. 
BERTUS 
. MAGNUS. 


of Albertus Magnus (2). 
CBI. © 8 
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638 - BAC 


torian mentions it, and that Baleus, who had defamed Roger Bacon, retrabted lis ealum- 


nies, and ired that injury very honourably. Franciſcus Picus ſays, that he had read 
in a book of Bacon's, that a man might become à Prophet, and foretel things to come, 
« by means of the boking-glaſs Almuchefi formed after the rules of perſpective, -provi- 
e ded that he did but uſe it under a proper conſtellation, and had before reduced his bod 
(a) Franc. Pi- 44 to an even temperature by Chymiſtry (a).“ This is not contrary to what John Picus Mi. 
cus, lib. 2. de " , - h 
P-entime, cap. Fandula ſays, who aſſerted that Bacon amuſed himſelf only with natural Magic (b). This 6 Je. Picw 


1. and lib. 7. Prjar ſent divers inſtruments of his invention to Pope Clement IV (c). Several of bis g 44 


cap. 7+ quoted by 


erp. 7; ele books have been publiſhed: Specule Mathematica E perſpeftiva, Speculum Alchemie, de iv. * 


me?, Page» 490. 


des grans Hom- nirabili poteſtate Artis & Nature, Epiſtole cum Notis, Sc. It is —ͤ— that he Nds, u 
it 


performed nothing by means of a compact with the Devil; but notw 


rag -· 493 


ing he might 


aſcribe ſurprizing effects to things, which had not naturally ſuch a virtue in them. 80 
that there is ſome reaſon for faying, that his Writings contain a great deal of ſuperſtition 


[C]. He was extremely infatuated with gud 
he 


Letter which he wrote to Pope C 


iciary Aſtrology DJ]. 917 
ement IV, and which is ſtill in the Library at 


Lambeth, contains with the commendations of the holy Scripture a very ſtrange deſign; 

for he deſires that Pope to confirm by the Apoſtolical Authority, and to recommend to 

the whole Church, the method which he had invented of teaching any perſon Hebrew, 

Latin, Greek and Arabic, in a very few days. He aſſerted that Laymen ought not 

only to read the * — but even to underſtand the Originals [E]; and he affirmed 
ram 


that his Univerſal 
firmed it. - 


I ſhall give his own words: Jfiuſmodi caput ex ere 
conflatum ab eruditiſſimo Rogero Bacon eft in ore noſtra- 
tis wulgi, ſed non fine injurid in illins Matheſin, quam 
fummam & a damonum preftigits puram monſtrant ſa- 
tis illius opera 1 nos legifſe contigit, & quicquid 
adverſus eum uti magum ſeu roxvo wer F. Balæus in- 
ſcitia dicam, an in optimas artes malitia, edititone centt- 
riarum prima ſatis incogitanter effutierat, id ben? moni- 
tus omne non modo retractavit, verum in ea que tali & 
tanto viro digna ſunt poſtrema recognitione etiam pru- 
denter commutavit. Nec quod banc *wulgi ſumam ad- 
3) Selden. de fſtraat, habent Annales noftri (3). John , an Engliſh 
Bis, Syris, Syn- Philoſopher and Mathematician, wrote an ne 
tagma 1. cap. 2. for Roger Bacon. He mentions in the Epiſtle Dedi- 


— 


Page 38. catory his Propedeumata Apoſtulica de præſtantioribus 
ibu ſdam nature wvirtutibus. See Naude pag. 488 of 
his Apology for great men. 


[C] His writings contain a great deal of fuperſtition.] 


Martin del Rio, an Author, who in theſe points is 


the leaſt free to acquit ſuſpected perſons, has yet clear- 

ed our Roger Bacon from being a Magician, and con- 

tents hi with repreſenting him only as a ſuperſti- 

(a) Diſquife, tious Author. Alebindus, ſays he (4), Rogerius Bacho- 
gicar. lib. 1. ns, & Geber Arabs multis ſcatent ſuper/titiofis ; ided 
cap. 3. Page 22+ wetite lectionis etiam hos put rim: that is, © Alchin- 
« dus, R Bacon, and Geber the Arabian are full 

« of ſuperſtitious obſervations, and therefore I think 

4 the reading of them ought to be prohibited.” John 

Wierus is not ſo indulgent 3 for he ranks in the fame 

claſs Roger Bacon, Petrus Aponenſis, Anſelmus Par- 

menſis, Cicchus of Aſculum, and ſeveral others, where- 

as Martin del Rio repreſents the three laſt as real Ma- 

gicians, and only places Bacon among the ſuperſtitious. 

Ab hoc numero removes, ut damoniaces os Picatri- 

cem Hiſpanum, Anſelmum Parmenſem, Cicchum E ſeula- 

nium, Petrum de Abono, & Cornel. Agrippam, & Pa- 
racelſum homines partim atheos, partim hereticos 

77) Ibid. (5)- Wierus agrees exactly with him in relation to 
| the reſt, that is, he conſidered Petrus Aponenſis, An- 


mar was earneſtly defired, and that ſeveral Prophecies con- 


hey.) John Picus afferts, that the Book intitled Sp-- 

um Aftrologiz, which treats of the lawful and un- 

lawful Authors, who wrote upon Aſtrology, is the | | 

2 As Bacon (7). This Book was con- (7) Jo. I 

y on (8) and by Agrippa, as fuperſbiti- % 1 r 

ous to the laft degree 95 * - Franciſcus Picus [a 

many others condemned it, becauſe it is maintained 326. 

there, with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, that the (3) £5. d. Li. 

Books of Magic ought to be carefully preſerved, be- i 4 == 

cauſe the time draws on, when, for certain reaſons, — 4 14 

which are not ſpecified, there will be a neceſſity of r 

peruſing them, and making uſe — upon ſome occafi- (9) Agrippa is 

om. Naudé adds that Roger Bacon was ſo much ad. FP. quoted by 

ae Fudiciary Afrokey, that Henry de Hala 1 

William of Paris, and Nicholas Oreſme . . . . were ob- 10 Lib. 9, 4 

Aged to declaim ſeverely againſt his writings, and a- 1 cape 

gainſt all the wanitits of the Aſftrologers (11). 2. quoted by the 
[E] He aſſerted, that laymen ought nes only to read ame Auth, 

the Scripture, but even to underfland the Originals.) As (11) Rad, 

I have not read the Letter, I cannot ſay whether he pro- Apolg. pur la 

ceeds upon this argument, that a private perſon, who grans Hann, 

does not underſtand Greek or Hebrew, is obliged to bat · 526. 

depend upon the fidelity and capacity of the Tranſla- 

tors; which it may be ſaid is a very precarious foun- 

dation, and ſuch as it would be hard to truſt our ſal- 

vation upon. However that be, his pretenſion is not 

far from being extravagant, and is involved in im- 

poſſibilities. This is the opinion of the Author, who 

mentions that Letter, Inter Scriptores 13 ſeculi, qui à 

Wharton pro ſeripturis & ſacris vernaculis adducuntur, 

comparet Roc Rus BACON, 'cujus Epiſiolam de laudibus 

S. Scripture ad Clementem IV Bibliotheca Lambethaua 

tenet. Obſervat autem, Autorem illum portentoſa gquæ- 

dam & impoſſibilia in praliæd ill Epiſtald comminiſci. 

Non enim tantum nergſſarium efſe docet, ut omnes Chri- 

ftiani ſacram Scripturam tanquam fidei ſux fontem & 

regulam perfect ſciant, . etiam fontes Hebraicos & 

Graces ab omnibus conſulendos afſertt. Et quamwvis in- 

credibile wideatur, ut finguli Cbriſtiani linguarum iſla- 


ſelmus Parmenſis, &c, as men, who were guilty of rum notitiam - fibi comparere poſſint, id tamen Baconus 


magic. Superiorum magorum nugamenta itidem inſulse 
ſequuti ſunt Appion Grammaticus, Tultanus . Apoſtata, 
Robertus Anglicus apud Helvetios miſers mortuus, Ro- 
GERIUS Bachox, Petrus Aponenſis Conciliatar dictus, 
Albertus Teutonicus, ' Arnoldus de Villa mva, Anſelmus 
Parmenſis, Picatrix Hiſpanus, wel author Libri ad Al- 
fonſum ſub Picatricis nomine, Cicchus Aſculus Florenti- 
nu, & plerique alii obſcurioris nominis ſcriptores, de- 
plorati certe ingenii homines. Qui quum magiam 
tradere pollicentur, non niſi aut deliramenta quadam 

(6) Wier. de awulla ratione ſubnixa, aut ſuperſtitiones pits omnibus in- 

2 8 Wi wa + dignas congeſſerunt (6). 

2 John [D] He was extremely infatuated with judiciary Airo- 

Franciſcus Picus, 9 93 * 

lib. 7. cap. 7. 


confutes Bacon, BACON (ROGER ; The great merit of this Writer will juſtify us for enlarging Mr. „ 
Bayle's Article concerning him. He was deſcended from a good family, and born in 1214 (4) tut. ds dei. 


ta) Dr. Freind's 


fact perquam facile effe perſuadere ſuis Lectoribus cupit, 

imprimis cum ſe Grammaticam quandam wniver ſalem 

inveniſſe glorietur, cujus ope intra pauciſſimos dies quili- 

bet linguam Hebraicam, Græcam, Latinam, & Ara- (12) Ad F.. 
bicam addiſcere queat ; & ut omnes, quod legunt, etiam ditor. Lig. . 
intelligant, ſe opus quoddam mamuductorium ſou prœli- fs Juni 1691 
minare ad promovendam S. Scripture intelligentiam edi- Ps: ogg 
turum ſpondet, enixe Pontificem orans, ut artificium ſu- —— os de , 
um ſummis omnium wotis e & frequentibus va- nid dnl“ 
ticiniis confirmatum, apoſtolics autoritate confirmet, & Controve fit ce s 
uni ver ſæ ecclefie commendet, unde innumera in Ecl:fram 2 
beneficia redundatura minim? dubitat (12). * 


50 Mr. du Pw 
( * it errone””” 
Iccbeſler hy 


4% of Poyjc, at Ilcheſter (y) in Somerſerſhire, He was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Doffor Mirabilis on ac- EY... 


Part 2. pag. 235+ 


| page 27. C 
Count Parit- 7 


(4) Ubi 


Allobrog- 1720. 
in fol. 


(f) See Dr. Jebb that 


B 4c 


count of the extent of his learning and the 

Oxford under Edmund Rich, afterwards A 
„ rodigious progreſs in al of 
— is — thence removed to the Univerſity of Paris, which was . 
oy en his degree of Doctor of Divinity there, he is ſaid (e) 


mong the Franciſcan Monks at Oxford, But others are of opinion, that he engaged in 44 
Becker ue Paris (F). Caſimir Oudin in his Commentar. de Scriptor. & ſeriptis Eccleſ. 


jn his O places this fact about the year 1240. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as yell as his brother 


þ) Pitſeus, Re- ron (Þ). UT. Cave a 
. Hip. de Re- ral Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire (i) tells us, that he was ſome time Fellow of Merton-College in (% C 


bus Anglic. tom. 
1. pag · 66. edit. 0 


Far 1619. ſents this as very doubtful. His ſtrong inclination to the purſuits of knowledge engaged 


endeavour 


— (J). In order to open 


underſtood Grammar, 


His chief was that of Philofophy.] Phi- 
Wh as . obſer ves — ah his 
edition of the Magnum of our Author, was at 
that time abſolutely neglected, and almoſt extinguiſhed 
in our own country, as well as in other parts of Eu- 
rope. Some of the ancient Fathers having : 
themſelves with ſeverity againſt the Philoſophers in 
the heat of their controverſies, this gave occaſion to 
the later Divines to reject all Philoſophy with the ut- 
[r) Bam, moſt indignation ; particularly Gratian (1), who col- 
Opus Maj. libs 1. lected the Canon-Law into one body. He having 
* . compiled his work from the ſentences of the Fathers; 
the of the Councils, the Decretals _ 
and a great many ſuppoſititious writings, publiſhed it 
in the year 11513 — was — . confirmed 
by Pope Eugenius III, and ordered to be read publick- 
(2) Cave, Hip. ly in the Univerſities (2). In this compilation there 
Litter. Sec: are many paſſages, which t the ſtudy of Philo- 


Waldenſe, ad hy as uſeleſs and unworthy of the application of a 
$18, 222 iſtian. The Divines of Paris — being in- 


niæ Allobrogum, duced by this authority, in the beginning of the thir- 

bir» and Jebb, teenth Century, condemned 5 philoſophical 

i ſupra. writings, and excommunicated thoſe, who ſhould pre- 
3) Baconi, Opus fume to read them (3). Scimus enim quod t |; 

125 lib. 1. cap. noftris Parifiis diu fuit contradictum naturali philofophice 

V edit. & 11 Ariſtotelis per Auicemmæ & Averrois ex- 

| See likewiſe gofetores 3 & ob denſam i iam fuerunt libri corum 

ather Rapin's . 1 3 - 

Compariſon be- Xcommunicati, & utentes eis per tempora ſatis longa. 

tween — and But perhaps this cenſure will appear leſs obnoxious, 

ALiſtocle, ch. 5, if we , that the Divines of Paris had not the 

works of Ariſtotle in the original, and in the ſame 

degree of purity, as we have them now, but tranſlat- 

ed very imperfe&tly from the Arabic Verſions of them, 

and extremely diſguiſed and corrupted. And Father 

(4) Ui ſupra, Rapin obſerves (4), that this condemnation was parti- 

cularly occaſioned by a man of a violent factious ſpi- 

rit, whoſe name was Amaury, who endeavoured to ju- 

ſtify his extravagant opinions by the * of A- 

riſtotle, which were then begun to be taught, and 


whoſe Phyſics he had read ; and aſſerted, that God ſed 


facerem omnes cremari 3 quia. non eſt niſi temporis ami/- 


ſerved for form to the matter of all natural beings ; 
and that this matter being uncreated was divine. 
Theſe errors of Amaury's were imputed to Ariſtotle, 
from whom he pretended to have taken them. But 
the Divines did not continue long in this opini- 
on; for ſoon after the year 1230, when Mi 
Scotus publiſhed a Latin Verſion of ſome parts of Ari- 
ſtotle relating to Natura! Philoſophy and Mathematics 
$) Baconi, Opus (5), that Philoſopher ſeems to have recovered his repu- 
4. lib. 2 ration among the Students. The new Orders. of the 
3. 3% Dominicans and Franciſcans, which were inſtituted 
about the ſame time, favouring likewiſe the doctrine 
of that Philoſopher, and defending it in their publick 
Lectures, Ariſtotle's character was raiſed ſo high, that 


— 


the title of Philoſopher was ſolely appropriated to 


though there were many who could ſpeak Greek, Arabic, and 
| F Hebrew. 


him (6). By this means ſeveral others beſides Michael 


539 


Rr of his genius. He ſtudied at 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Richard Fitz- 
lite Learning, and from 


cd) Ste Dr. 
Jebb in his Pre- 


ed at London 

1733. in fol. 

(e) Hi. & An- 

tig. Acad. Oxcn. 
c. pag. 136. 


t a regard to the advice of Peter 2 7 


fraverit cir- 
curverit, ut nul- 
lum locum jam 
non excuſſum re- 
liguerit. Com- 
ment. de Scr. 
Brit. pag. 2 57. 


(6) Idem, lib. 2. 


Scotus laboured in explaining his works, and ſoon af. . 8. 


ter divers verſions of them, which were ſaid to have 
been made by Gerard of Cremona, Alured Anglicus, 
Herman Alemannus, and Willielmus Flemingus. How- 
ever Philoſophy was ſtill in a very. rude and unculti- 
vated ſtate. And Bacon himſelf tells us (7), that tho' 
there never was ſo great an Appearance of knowledge, 
nor ſo great an application to ſo many ſciences in ſeveral 
countries, as there had been for forty years paſt ; yet 
there never was ſo great ignorance and ſuch a variety 
of errors as then. Nunquam fuit tanta apparentia 
pientiæ, nec tantum exercitium ſtudii in tot facultatibus, 
in tot regionibus, ficut jam & quadraginta annis ; ubi- 
que enim Dofores ſunt difperfi . . in omni civitate, & 
in omni caſtro, & in omni. burgo, pracipue per duos or- 
dines ſtudentes; quod non accidit niſi a quadraginta annis 
vel circiter, cum tamen m fuit tanta ignorantia, 
tantus error. Thoſe who had undertaken to publiſh 
new verſions of Ariſtotle's works, were not | —_ 
converſant in the languages, or in the ſciences of whi 
they treated. Herman confeſſed to Bacon; that he 
was rather an aſſiſtant in the tranſlations than a tranſ- 
lator himſelf, ſince he employed Saracens in Spain, 
who had the chief hand in his verſions (8). Michael 
Scotus borrowed all that he publiſhed in his own name 


from one Andrew a Jew. And V illielmus Flemingus, 


ſays Bacon, as every body knows at Paris, has no ſtill in 
the Greek language; tho he pretends to it, and there- 


fore he tranſlates every thing fallly, and corrupts the 
Bacon therefore eſteem 


learning 0 33 Tho - 
ed Ariſtotle's works as the foundation of all knowledge, 
et he thought it would have been of advantage to 

ing, if all the copies of them, which were then 
in uſe amongſt the Latins, were deſtroyed ; and he de- 
clares, that if it had been in his power, he would 
have burnt them all ;. for the ſtudy of them was mere 
ey ng — ona pax pal og ** 
tiplying of ignorance, beyond what cou expre 

GSi haberem poteftatem ſuper libros Ariſtotelis, ego 


fio ſtudere in illis, & c erroris, & multiplicatio ig- 
 norantiee, ultra id \ explicari (9). He tells us 
afterwards, that the herd of Students with their Teach- 


ers had no valuable knowledge as the object of their 


urſuits, and therefore languiſhed in a ſtupid 
ke gy teen err gry gr 
and expence. In ſhort, that they were amuſed with a 
n and did not 
value w | 


entium cum tibus ſuts non habet unde excitetur 
— | — 45 languet & afininat circa 


by 


(7) MS. Cit. 
Ts. C. 5 f 121 
apud I ebb. 


(8) b. fol. 138. 


C. Os 


(9) Ida. 


male tranſlata, & tempus & ftudium amittit in omni- 


bus & expenſas, Apparentia quidem ſola N 


: 

= 4 
o 

. 
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840 
Ack. E. * 7. 
MS. Cot. 776. 1 IL 

5. 7 took à great deal of pains in 
Jebh, «* fre. cured at a large expence rare cop 
(e} Ih. fol. 138. likewiſe himſelf (>), 


fearchn 


exa 

receſſes of Nature by experiments. 
of his time, and pr 
things neceſſary, 


9) Dr. Jebb, . above two thouſand pbunds (g). 
95 er pan genius and naiſtry Thou ake 


RA G 


5 He chen turned his thoughts to the Mathematics, Which he eſteemed be , b ,.; 
of all the Sciences, and that, which ſhould prerbſe und qualify us for the veſt 9 * He 
ng out the Works of the Antients, and he pro- 
ies ffom” different parts of the world (n). He tells us p,;, F Man, 
that after he had ſtudlied the Languages and Sciences from his youth, ( 
yet he at laſt found that he was deficient in many = of knowledge, ſo that after the . 
mple of Biſhop Groſtete, he laid aſide Ariſtotle, ec 

Me | He contracted a friendſhip with all the learned men 
ſeveral young men to be ii 
*order to aſſiſt him in His experiments. In theſe de 
coſt, but within the ſpace of twenty years, according to his own accom (5), he ſpeit ) nw. w., 
It is not at all ſurp * Wk | * 
ſo many noble diſcoveries in Aſtronomy, Perſpe@tive, 


titer uentias, & 
Precveden: , bas 


& a1 [Ponens 16 al 


_ 


ert 4. 


and reſolved to penetrate into te 


in the Languages, and other 
hens he ſpared no 


An therefore, that a man of his ) MS. 
or C. fol, 


lender Livres: Chyrniſtty, Phyſic, and the mechatical "Sciences (BJ, His uncommon and bpm 70 Lit 
—— 8 ach on nin e anal ell . (OR I 6 
& not curant quid ſciant, ſed quid wideantur ſcire co- gorian Reformers reduced the equinoxes and _ leſcopri = 
(10) Ibid. ram mihitudine inſenſat# (10). With regard to Ma- to — which they ſuppoſed" they held in cape 12, 
thematics in general, he owns, that Robert Groftete, time the. Nicene Council, Bacon ſeems inclwable 
Bi of Lincoln, and his brother Fryer Adam de to have bropght them (and that moſt rationally) , to 
(11) Specul. Ma- Mariico ware eminent in this way (11) 3 and indeed they their places, in a much more eminent epoche, viz. the 
themat. pag. 12: were not ouly ſo in this, but in other parts of learning; inter- ſolſtice to the tenth of the Calends of January, 
epud Freind, but they died when Bacon was in che flouriſhing part and the vernal equinox to the tenth of the Calends/of 
— 7 he, of his life. $0 that in his later years, giving an ac. April, their true places at the time of Chriſt's Birth ; 
ad e. 4 count of what ſteps were taken in tuis branch of which he -proves by a very, cogent argument drawn 
1727. wledge, he acquaints us, that there were but four from the obſervations of Ptolemy, who lived but 140 
| in Europe (of whom his pupil Johannes Londinenſis years after Chriſt ; in whoſe time the vernal equinox 
was one,) who had made any progreſs in that ſcience. was found to be on the eleventh of the Calends of A- 
The reſt, he tells us, ſtuck in the firſt elements at the pril. Now allowing, that it aſcends in the Calendar 
fifth propoſition of Euclid, which afterwards went by a whole natural day in 130 years, if in Ptolemy's 
(12 See Freind, the name of Pons Afinims (12). In an age of ſuch time it fell on the eleventh of the Calends of April, 
idid. p. 242, 243- profound ignorance, and amidſt all theſe prodigious diſ- it muſt neceſſarily at Chriſt's Birth have been at 
advantages our Author appeared, and by the uncommen leaſt on the tenth 3 and fo of the ſolſtice (17). Ac- (17) J, fe 
force of his genius · and intenſe application made great cording to whichcomputation they had gone back fince Mir. Par g. 
; advances in the ſeveral arts and ſciences, as we ſhall the time of our Saviour, as Dr. Plot obſerves, to the e MS. in 
; ſee in the following notes. ' | ar 1676 almoſt thirteen days, the number 130 days — celg. (27) Op 
[EI Should male ſo many noble diſeoveries in Aftronomy, ng ſo aſten to be found in 1676 wanting but four- Þ 357+ 
Per ſpective, Chymiſtry, Phyſte, and the mechanical $ci- teen. Now the Ara of Chrif's Birth, concludes that 
(14) Thid. pag. ences.) Dr. Freind obſerves (13), that he was almoſt Author (18), being a time of much higher value, and (18) Nature! 
237. and his the only Aſtronomer of his age; he accordingly took more to be reſpetted hy Chriſtiant than the Nicene Council, Hi/t. of Of. 
Appendix, num. notice of an error in the Calendar, with regard to the in whatever elſe they have exceeded him, I am ſure in eite, pag: 221, 
+ quantity of the ſolar year, which had been encreafing. this they have fallen ſhort of his Reformation. Dr. 
ever ſince the time of julius Cæſar; and propoſed in Freind (19) allo tells us, that it was his Plan, which (19) Us ſ:pro, 
1267 a Plan for the correction of it to Pope Clement Pope Gregory above 300 years after followed in his Pas- 238. 
IV, who was a man of ſome learning himſelf, and retormation of the Julian Calendar, with this difference 
an encourager of it in others. He treats of this at only, that Bacon would have had it begun from the 
large in the fourth Book of his'Opus Majus. - And Dr. Birth of our Saviour; whereas the Gregorian correc- 
(14) In Prefat. Jebb (14) ſtiles this one of the nobleſt inventions, tion reaches no higher than the Nicene Council. With 
which were ever diſcovered by the human mind and regard to Penſpective, he was at infinite pains and 
induſtry. - Er primo Calendarii emendandi ratio, quam charge in the improvement of that ſcience; which 23) 1/ 
fuftus trafttt in majoris bujuſce 'operis' libro quarto, in- Was then underitood but by very- few, and he tells jad 
ter pulchriora jure recen ſenda «ft, que humana wnquam us (20), that no Lectures had been read upon it at Pa- 20) C Tore (29) 
excogitaverat induſtria. And the fame Gentleman ob- Ts, and but twice at Oxford, and that there were but ro . * Hiſtory + 
ſerves, that in this point he ſurpaſſed not only Bede three, Who had any ſkill in it. However theſe perſons fol 6. apud Je, Hire, e 
and other Engliſh Writers, who endeavoured to reform made ſuch prodigious advances in it, that, as Dr. 467 [pra. * 
the errors of the Calendar, but likewiſe Theophilus, Jebb obſerves, they ſeem to have left nothing for po- (30) P. 
Euſebius, Victorius, Cyrill, and all the other foreiguers. ſterity to add to the perfection of their inſtruments. Part 3 
And that when the queſtion was diſcuſſed concerning Bacon has very accurately deſerib'd rhe uſe of read- wi ſp 
the ſame ſubje& in the Lateran Council undder ing — — the way of making them. We F 
Leo X, tho' it remained undetermined, beeadfe the ſhall give the reader the following paſlage from his 
auantity e the years and months, and the "motions e Opus Majut{zt). Si vero homo afpiciat literas & alias (27) Pag. 385 
the Sun and Moon, were not yet ſufficienth adjuſted 15), res minutas per medium cryſtalli vel vitri, wel alterius 
(15) 24:4 anno- yet Paul Biſhop of Foſſombrone, who was at the head perſpicui ſuppeſiti literis, & fit portio minor ſphere, 
rum © menſium of that affair, borrowed a great part gf his Book, cn- cujus convexitas fit verſus eculum, & oculus fit in are, 
2 yy: tz cerning the "right celebration of Baſter, from Bacon: lange melius Vidlebit literas, & apparebunt ei majores . . . 
= "tus, nen- tho' he concealed his name, and in ſome places Uiſap- & ideo hoc inſtnumentum off utile ſonibus & habenti- 
dum ſatis dimenſi proved of his opinion. But when the celebrated Ni- Gus oculos debiles. Nam literam quantumcungue parvam 
baberentur. Nic. Cholas Copernicus at the advice of the lame Biſhop poſſunt wvidene 'inſufficienti magnitudine. Dr. Freind like- (3r) 2 
Copernic. i" = had applied "himſelf to the-obſervation of the'rhotions wile remarks/(22), that he deſeribes the Camera Ob- (22) f 23) 2 
rl of the heavetily bodies with more accuracy, than they fen, and all forts of glaſſes, which magnify or di- 
0rbium Caelefti- had been obſerved before, he confirmed the judgment miniſn any obje&, bring it nearer to the eye, or re- 
um. of Bacon, and made thoſe diſcoveries, Which enabled move it farther off. Bacon tells us alſo himſelf, that 
thoſe, who followed, to compleat the reformatioen of he had made a great number of burning: glaſſes, and 
the Calendar, under Pope Gregory XIII; fo that the that there were none ever in uſe among the Latins, (32) 
metit of this work, according to Dr. Jebb; is jut till his friend Peter de Maharn-Curia had applied him- Part 3 
to be aſcribed to our Author. Dr. Plot Hkewnfe in folf to the maleing of them (23). He informs us in (23 U. 54 * 
(16) Cap. 9. his Natural Hiftory of Oxforifhire" (16) obſerves, that pref = = ec his writings, that this Peter had - al- 2- 0b. . * 
pag- 220. edit, % Whatever has been dont in this matter from the time ready 1a three years about one glaſs, which was 33 oped 65 
1677. * * — Bacon to chat of Pope Gregory XIII, to burn at a certain diſtance; and that he would ſoon Jebb, ubi fupr® — 


hole reformation ſcarce differing from his,“ except 

in this circumſtance, which, "as" that Writer remarkes, 

is well worth the obſervation'; chat whereas the-Gre- 
* a 


great meaſute be aſcribed to him, their 


compleat it thro” the favour of God, tho the Latins 


knew-not- how) to do that, ner was it ever a ted 
by them, notwithſtanding, ſays he, we have book: 
concerning the method of forming glaſſes of that kind. 


Circa 


E 


B A 


upon him the attention of mankind, and his fame became ſo univerſal, 


Learning drew 


54 t 


that Pope Clement IV, before he was raiſed to the See of Rome, deſired to have an ac- 
count of his inventions, and wrote a letter to Bacon for that purpoſe, which he 


Raymund de Lauduno (7). 


ſent by TI 
But our Author was at that time involved in the page: (r) MS. Cot. Tib, 


perplexity imaginable, occafioned by the envy or the ignorance of thoſe who were of his 75415 bi, a 


own Order. For his ſuperiors had made an expreſs decree, that he ſhould not communi- 


Circa werd unum ſpeculum comburens is cert4 diftantia 
laboravit jam per tres amm, & cito veniet ad finem 
per gratiam Dei, quod omnes Latini neſcirent facere, nec 
unquam fuit attentatum inter cot, cum tamen libros ha- 
25 MS. Cot. bemus de hujuſmodi ſpeculbrum o/fetione (24). We 
is. C. fol- 8 may obſerve likewiſe, that tho, Galileo aſcribes the 
2% Kaare Invention of the optic Tube or Tekſcope to himfelf (25), 
(25) 4% Remp, and Peter Borellus contends that the honour of it is 


Holland. due to Zachary Joannides a Citizen of Middleburg 
(26) De werote- (26), yet it is evident, that the invention was known 
e. to our Author from a paſſage, wherein he tells us, 
tze, that he was able to form glaſſes in ſuch a manner, 
with reſpe& to our fight and the objects, that the rays 
ſhall be refracted reflected wherever we pleaſe, ſo 


that we may fee a thing under what angle we think 

proper, either near or at a diſtance, and be able to read 

the ſmalleſt letters at an incredible diſtance; and to 

count the duſt and ſand, on account of the greatneſs of 

the angle, under which we ſee the objects, and alſo that 

we ſhall ſcarce ſee the greateſt bodies near us on account of 

the ſmallneſs of the angle under which we fee them. 

Nam paſſumus fic figurare perſpicua, & taliter ea ordi- 

nare reſpectu noſtri vis & rerum, quod frangentur 

radii & flectentur quor ſumcunque voluerimus, ut fub 

cunque angulo voluerimus, videbimus rem vel 

— & fic ex incredibili diſtantia legeremus literas mi- 

nutiſſimas, & publveres & arenas numeraremus propter 

magnitudinem anguli, ſub quo videremus, & maxima 

c corfora de prope viæx wideremus, propter paruvitatem 

(27) Opus Maj. anguli, fab quo videremus, &c. (27). We find, that 
Þ 357+ he made. uſe of his teleſcope in his aſtronomical obſer- 
vations from what he ſays in his Opus Tertium dedi- 

cated to Pope Clement concerning thoſe things, which 


were for compleating the Aſtronomical Ta- 
bles, which he deſigned. © But, /ays he, what is much 
«© more requiſite than theſe things, is to have men, 
« who rſtand Perſpective and the inſtruments of 


ww , . becauſe the inſtruments of 

« Aſtronomy are only made uſe of by fight according 

« to the laws of that ſcience.” Sed /onge magis quam 

bac oporteret homines haberi, qui bene, immo optime ſcirent 

per ſpectiuam & inſtrumenta ejus, . . quia inſtrumenta Aſ- 

tronomi non vadunt niſi per wvifionem ſecundum leges iſti us 

(28) MS. Cot. ſcientiæ (28). To this we ſhall add two other ges 
ih, C. 5. fol. 6. from him quoted by Dr. Plot (29). De wifione fratta 


a) — majora ſunt, nam de facili patet, maxima. paſſe apya- 


Hitlors of Oxford. rere minima, & d contra; & longe diſtantia videbuntur 
Bred - m_ propinguiſſim#, & 8 converſo ; fic etiam faceremus ſolem 
215. 1 lunam & flellas deſcendere 22 apparentiam 
o) Perſpectiv., Dic inferiur, Sc. (30) : i. e. Greater things are per- 
= 8 N Foantry if the viſion be refracted, for [by refracti- 
fima ; apud Plot, * on] it is eaſily made appear, that the greateſt things 
. may be repreſented ſeſs, and little things as the 
A and that things afar off may be repre- 

« ſented near. Thus we can make the fun, and 

“ moon, and ſtars, to all appearance, come down to 

«© us here below, &c.” And in in his Epiſtle; to 

Pariſienſis, concerning the ſecret Works of and 


Nature: Poſſunt enim fic figurari perſpicua, ut lon- 


gifime poſta, appareant propinguiſſima, & e contrario; 
ita quod ex incredibili diſtantia emus literas minutiſſi- 
mas, & numeraremus res guantuncumque per wa, & fiellas 


(31) Epift. ad faceremus apparere quo vellemus (31) : i. e.. Glaſſes may 
®arifien/. cap. 5+ u be ſo figured, that things the moſt remote may appear 
« near; ſo that at an incredible diſtance we may 
read the ſmalleſt character, and number things tho 
ever ſo ſmall; and laſtly make ſtars appear as 
«© near as we pleaſe.” Theſe things, as he tells us in 
(3%) F 2 another place (32), were to the illiterate ſo formida- 
* 3 ble and amazing, at animus mortalis ignorans verita- 
tem non paſſit aligualiter ſuſtinere ; 1. e. that no mor- 

tal ignorant of the means could poſſibly bear it.” 

(33) Ub: ſupra, Al. which put together, ſays Dr. Plot (33), it muſt ne- 
Page 216, ceſſarily be confeſt, that he had ſome ſuch inſtrument, 
| tho 1 trimiy made, tis like, as our teleſcopes are 
Now, Ffawourof which truth much more might be 

alledged, did I not think this ſufficient to evince it with 


Vor. II. 


Cate 


unprejudiced readers. Dr. Freind likewiſe remarks (34), (34) Pag. 236. 
that how far he advanced One in all its branches, 

is ſufficiently evident from his book of Perſpectivc, 

wherein he diſcourſes of the Reflexion and Refraftim | 
of light (35), and deſcribes all forts of glaſſes, which (35) Sce Dre 
magnify or diminiſh any object, &c ; 77 that amongſt * hay an 
the reſf the uſe of the Opiic Tube or Teleſcope, though © 3 
thought to be a modern invention, was plainly known 

to him. With reſpect to his improvements in Chy- | 
miſtry, Dr. Freind tells us (36), that the honour of (36) Pag. 233. 
introducing it into Europe was chiefly owing to Ba- 

con. He was at leaſt one of the firſt, (for he was 
contemporary with Albertus Magnus,) who cultivated 

that art in our Weſtern Climates ; and to prove how 

little it had hitherto been known, he informs us, that 

at this time there were but three perſons in the Ro- 

man world, who underſtood any thing of it, one of 

whom was the famous Peter de Maharn- Court, a 

Picard, whom he ſtiles Daminus Experimentorum. He 

embraced the Philoſophy of Geber the Arabian, as 

Dr. Jebb remarks, and conſidered mercury and ſulphur 

as the two principles of all metals and minerals. From 

theſe, ſays he (37), are generated all metals and mi- () A. Ce. 
nerals, of which there are many different kinds. But 776. C. 5. fol: 6. 
nature always endeavours after the perſecting of gold. Jeb. 
But if any accidents intervene to hinder the operation 

of nature, the metals are transformed ; and they are 

produced pure or impure according to the quality of 

the mercury and ſulphur. From thence he endeavours 

to ſhew, that baſer metals may be changed into gold, 

by purging off the impure parts of them, and digeſt- 

ing the matter of them into the form of gold. And | 

he tells us (38), that the medicine, which will remove (38) Spec. A 
theſe impurities, may be made by reducing the ele- chem. cap. 2. * 
ments almoſt to an equality; and that by means of this £24 Jebb. 
ſecret life may be prolonged, ſince that medicine, wwhich 

will remove all the impurities and corruptions of the baſer 

metal, ſo that it ſhall become the moſt pure fikver and 

gold, is thought by Philoſophers capable of taking away 

the corruptions of the human body ſo far as to prolong life 


for many ages. Medicinam vero, AA wr has impurita- 


„tes tollat, confici poſſe dicit, ucendo elementa 

** fere ad æqualitatem, atque hinc etiam vitæ longæ- 

«« vitati conſuli poſſe, cum illa medicina, que telleret 

omnes immunditias & corruptiones metalli wilioris, ut 

<« feeret argentum & aurum puriſſimum, @ſtimatur 2 

« ſapientibus poſſe tollere corruptiones corporis humani in 

* tantum, ut vitam per multa ſecula prolongaret (39).” (39) Jebb, ubi 
We may obſerve here, that the famous Monſr. Hom- e., See Baconi 
berg, by the experiments, which he made at the — * 
command of the Duke of Orleans, in order to diſco- un 

ver the art of making gold, was induced to refer it to 

the ſame principles with our Bacon (40). Dr. Freind (40) Mem. de 
tells us (41), that he ſpeaks of almoſt every operation „Ad. NR 
now uſed in Chymiſtry, and deſcribes the method of 10. ane, ore | 
making tinures and elixirs. He mentions the Intine- 5 7 Pag. 234. 
ration of Fern, from which the Engliſh make glaſs. 

And in his Preface to the Art of Chymiſtry he extols 

it for being the perſection of Natural Philoſophy, and, 

which is its higheſt character, as it is capable ot being 

made ſubſervient to health, long life; and the removal 

of diſeaſes. The ſame Author likewiſe obſerves, that 

we find enough in him to let us ſee, that the pur- 

ſuit of the Philo/opher's Stone began very early; and 

that Lully, who owns himſelf his diſciple, (which pro- 

bably might be, when both of them were at Paris) car- 

ried thoſe viſionary notions to an extravagant height. 

However that there is a great deal of new and ſolid 

learning upon this ſubje# of Chymiſtry in the works of 

Bacon; particularly in his Speculum Alchymiz, de Arte 

Chymie; Lapis Aquilz Philoſophicus, Epiſtole tres ad 

Job. Parifienſem; if we ſtrip it of that jargon of 

language, which was ſo faſhionable in thoie times. 

The compoſition and effects of Gun-powder were known 

to him, tho' that diſcovery has been generally ſuppoſed to 
be of a much later date. This will appear evident from 


a paſlage in his writings, wherein he has theſe — : 
A 
6 X 


. Annotations in 


542 


cate his Writings to any 


BAC 


perſon under pain of the forfeiture of his book, and being con- 
fined to bread and water for many days (s). But: ſoon after u 


pon Clement's being elected 


Pope, Bacon thought that he ought rather to diſregard this decree, than neglect the com- 
mands of the Pope, and therefore ſent him a letter, in which he promiſed to ſatisfy his (.) wa, 


Holineſs in whatever he ſhould demand. The Pope him a 
. upon his former requeſt, which occaſioned our Author to fend him his Opus Majus [C]. 
| I 


In omnem diſtantlam, quam valumus poſſumus artificia- 

liter componere ignem, comburentem ex ſale Petra & 
(40 In Kein. alis (41), i. e. From Salt-Peter and other ingredi- 
ad Pari ſenſ. c. ©* ents, we are able to make a fire, that ſhall burn at 
6. apud Plot, „ what diſtance we pleaſe ;” and the alla, which he 
Page 231. mentions, as Dr. John Wallis ſaw it in a manuſcri 
copy of the ſame Roger Bacon in the hands of Dr. 
Langbain, were fulphur and carbonum pulvis or duſt of 
coal (42), concerning which he afterwards adds, that 
« ſounds like thunder, and coruſcations may be form- 
« ed in the air, and even with greater horror, than 
* thoſe — =_ A : 
6 ly di „ About the quantity of a man's 
ry 8 es a dreadful noiſe, and occaſions a 
* igious coruſcation. And this, /ays he, is done 
«« ſeveral ways, by which a city or an army may be 
« deftroyed, after the manner of Gideon's ſtratagem, 
% who having broken the pitchers and lamps, and 
«« the fire iſſuing out with an inexpreſſible noiſe, kil- 
led an infinite number of the Midianites with only 
« three hundred men.” Nam ſoni velut tonitrus & 
coruſcationes poſſunt fieri in aere, immo majore horrore, 
— illa 2 Wl oe naturam. Nam 7 2 ma- 
teria adaptata, ſcilicet ad quantitatem unius pollicis, ſo- 
num facit horribilem, & coruſcationem oftendit vehemen- 
tem; & hoc fit multis modis, quibus civitas aut exerci- 
tus deſtruatur, ad modum artificii Gideonis, qui lagun- 
culis fraftis & lampadibus, igne exfiliente, cum fragore 
ineſtimabili, infinitum Midianitarum deſtruxit exerci- 
(43) De Secret, Frum cum trecentis hominibus (43). But we have a ſtill 
Oper. Art.  Clearer paſſage in his Opus Majus (44), wherein he 
Nature, cap. 6. obſerves, that ſome _ a et hearing in ſo 
apud Jebb. See © violent a manner, that if they were compounded in 


* dogg % a proper manner, and diſcharged of a ſudden, and 
231, Ar „in the night time, a city or an army would not 
(44) Pag. 474+ © bear the ſhock, for the noiſe of thunder is not com- 
«« parable to it. That ſome things ſtrike ſuch a terror 
«« upon the fight, that lightning is far inferior to them; 
% and that Gideon was ſuppoied to have made uſe of 
„ ſuch contrivances in the camp of the Midianites. 


«« We have an experiment of this, ſays he, in the ſport 


(42) See Plot, 


« uſed by children in many parts of the world, viz. 


that from an inſtrument about as large as a man's 
thumb, by the force of ſalt-petre, there ariſes ſo hor- 
«« rible a ſound by the breaking of a bit of parch- 
ment, that it ſurpaſſes the noiſe of a violent thunder, 
and a coruſcation beyond that of lightning.” Q 
dam wverd auditum perturbant in tantum, quod fi ſubito 
& de note & artificio fuſficienti fierent, nec poſſet civitas 
nec exercitus ſuſtinere. Nullus tonitrũs fragor poſſet ta- 
libus comparari. Quædam tantum terrorem viſui incit- 
tiunt, quod coruſcationes nubium lunge minus & fine com- 
paratione perturbant ; quibus operibus Gideon in caftris 
Midianitaram confumilia æſtimatur fuiſſe operatus. Et 
experimentum hujus rei capimus ex hoc ludicro puerili, 
quod fit in multis mundi 2 ſcilicet ut inſtrumento 
fatto ad quantitatem pollicis humani ex wiolentid illius 
alis, qui Sal Petræ vocatur, tam horribilis fonus naſci- 
tur in rupturd tam modice rei, ſeilicet modici pergameni,, 
quod fartis tonitrui ſentiatur excedere rugitum, & coruſ- 


cationem maximam ſui luminis jubar excedit. Dr. Plot 
(45) U% ſupra, tells us (45) that it is plain, that Bacon either invented 


pag- 232» See or knew 


likewiſe p. 217. Gun: powder, tho he thinks that we cannot 


allow him leſs than the firſt, till we find out an anci- 
enter author for it, ſince he died in 1292, near a hun- 
dred years before any of the other pretended inventi- 
(d) Vid. Guid. ons; -which if no body does, ſays he, (as tis manifold 
P nciy en, add they never will) in all probability it was invent- 
new Part 2. td here at Oxford, where he made the ref of his af- 
tit. 18. frightening experiments. And that out of his works Con- 
(e) Vid. Steph. flantinus Aucklitzen of Friburg (d), or Bertholdus Swartz 
rig nd C. (e, and the reſt of the improvers, in all likelibood might 
Derio & Phi „ have their pretended inventions, tho ve allow him not 
ſoph. lib. 4. ſub Fuite fo explicit as in the copy of the reverend and harn- 

nem. ed Dr. Langbain, but that, as it is conjecbured by Dr. Dee 
% Dr. Dees (/), he famewhat concealed his invention in the "word 
Epil. ad Parif- [aliis], aue, knowing, it might be A deferuttive 


enſem, 


naturally. For a little matter 


returned him an anſwer, inſiſtin 


with 


to mankind. Dr. Freind ſeems likewiſe to ſuppoſe 
that he was the Inventor of Gun-powder ; for having 
mentioned ſeveral of his mechanical inventions he tells 
us (45), that there is ſomething too in @ chymical way, (45) Pag. 239, 


<vhich he hit upon, at extraordinary, and that is the 


pt - ſecret of Gun-powder 3 he deſeribes the materials of its 


compoſition, and the amazing effects of it, noiſe and 
light. But Dr. Jebb . age Bacon perhaps 
borrowed his account of it from the treatiſe of one 
Marcus a Greek, which he calls Liber [pninm, a ma- 
nuſcript of which is in the poſſeſſion of the learned 
Dr. Richard Mead. The account of Gun-powder by 
Marcus is as follows: Secundus modus ignis wolatilis hoc 
modo conficitur. Recip. lib. 1. Sulphuris wivi, lib. 2. 
carbonis ſalicis, ſalis petrofs 6 libras, que tria ſubti- 
Im terantur in lapide marmores 3 poſtea pulvis ad 
libitum in tunica reponatur volatili vel tonitrum faci- 
ente. Nota, quod tunica ad wolandum debet eſſè graci- 
lis & longa, & predifto pulvere opti mò conculcato re- 
pleta 3 tunica vel tonitrum faciens debet efſe brevis, 
graſſa, & predifo pubvere ſemiplena, & ab utraque parte 
filo fortiſſimo bene ligata. i. e. The ſecond kind of vo- 
*« latile fire is made in this manner. Take one pound 
* of ſulphur, two pounds of charcoal, and fix pounds of 
«« falt-peter, and beat theſe three ingredients together 
« ina mortar. Afterwards let the powder be put in- 
* to a ſocket, which is to fly up into the air, or to 
© raiſe a prodigious noiſe. You muſt obſerve, that 
« the flying ſocket ought to be thin and long, and 
« filled with the powder above mentioned well ram- 
« med into it; and that which is to burſt with a 
«« great noiſe muſt be ſhort and thick, and half filled 
%% with the faid — I and tied at both ends with 
4 ſtrong HBut to return to Bacon; his 
knowledge, as Dr. Freind remarks (46), was fo uni- (46) Pag. 247 
verſal, that he had ſome inſight into Phyſic; for be- 
ſides what has been mentioned in Chymiftry, among 
other Tracts, which he has left us in that way, there 
is one, wherein he animadverts upon ſome errors of 
the Phyſicians ; and another work of his concerning the 
retarding the accidents of old age, and preſerving the ſenſes ; 
a book inſcrib'd to and written for the uſe of Pope Ni- 
cholas IV a little before the death of the Author, with 
a deſign probably to mollify that Prelate, who, as he had 
been General of the Franciſcan Order, had been con- 
cerned in the perſecution of Bacon. This Treatiſe 
« is not ill writ ; he has here collected whatever he 
„had met with upon this ſubject, both in the Greek 
and Arabian Writers, and has added a great many 
„ remarks of his own. . . He ſpeaks much of the Pre- 
% parations of Medicines, which he had made trial of 
„ himſelf ; and gives broad hints particularly about a 
© tinfure of gold, which might contribute very greatly 
to prolong life ; and recites a remarkable ſtory of 
an old Sicilian plow-man, who by drinking gree- 
« dily of a hellæwiſb ſtream, (which our Author ſuſ- 
6s was impregnated with gold) grew young again, 
a bud vel many years in * 65.8 — (47) Idem, Page 
likewiſe entered into the depth of the mechanical Sci- A4 45. 
ences, and was ſo well acquainted with the force of 
elaſtic bodies, that in imitation of Archytas, who con- 
trived a wooden dove, which could fly, he, as we are 
told, could make a flying chariot, and had an art of 
putting ſtatues into motion, and producing articulate 
ſounds out of a brazen head; and this, as Dr. Freind 
remarks (48), not by a magica] power, but by one much (48) Pag. 235 
ſuperior, that of Philoſophy and Nature, which can 239: 
do ſuch things, to uſe his own expreſſions, as the 3 
norant think awzracles. Mr. Wood in his Hiſtoria &- 
Antiquitates 714 Oxonienſis (49) obſerves, that (49 Lib. N Paſs 
this Kory of the brazen bead was likewiſe aſcribed to t. 1974 
Robert Groſtete Biſhop of Lincoln, tho' it is generally 
imputed to our Author. Bacono autem ut plurimum af* 
ſuitur fabula ea de capite neſcio quo neo. Wy 
[C] His Opus Majus.) In this Work he gives an 
account of almoſt all the new improvements, Which he 
made in the Sciences. It has been the general N 


(50) Ht. Li 
page 486. edi 
Colon. Allob 


1720. 
(58) Page 1 


Tiber. C. 5 
1. apud 1 


* (53) Ibid 


ſtrong terms. This John 


that he wrote this in order to vindicate himſelf from 
the imputation of Magic, of which he had been ac- 
(50) Hi. Litter. caſed to that Pope. Dr. Cave (50) and the Author 


page 486. edit of the Collection. Anglo-Minorit. (51), are of the fame 
Colon. Allobrog. opinion. But this Work does not ſeem at all to be 
1720. 


that the 


| logy, does it ; 
(51) Page 111. deſigned as an apology oth before Pope 


Author was accuſed of Mag} Clement. 
For, as Dr. Jebb obſerves, his only view a rs to 
have been to endeavour to ſerve the public by gratify- 
ing the Pope's requeſt, and introducing the true prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy under the ſanction of the Apoſto- 
lical See. And we may obſerve, that in ſpeaking of 
this work, he tells the Pope, that out of reverence to 
his Holineſs's ſtation in the Church, he had endea- 
voured to carry Philoſophy to as great a degree of 
ion, as the obſtacles which he met with would 
permit. Propter veſtræ celfitudinis reverentiam & officii 
dignitatem, qud totius mundi utilitas debet procurari, 
t potui per impedimenta, & ut memoriæ occurrebat, 
fapientiam Philoſophia conabar uſque ad ultimam ſui 
(52) MS. Cotton. deducere poteftatem (52). And a little after he in- 
Tiber. C. 5. fol. forms him, that if it had not been out of regard to 
1- «pd Jebd. the Vicegerent of our Saviour, and the advantage of 
the world, which could be promoted by him alone, 
he ſhould not have proceeded in that work, amidſt the 
obſtacles, which he encountered with, though all who 
were in God's Church ſhould have requeſted him ever ſo 
earneſtly. Ny efſet Vicarii Salvatoris folius reverentia 
& utilitas mundi per ipſum ſolum procuranda, non pro- 
cefſiſſem cum his impedimentis in hoc negotio pro ommibus, 
qui ſunt in Eccleſia Dei, quantumcunque” rogaſſent & 
, ; inſtiti ent (53). Dr. Jebb tells us, that Bacon ſeems 
(53) Ibid. fol. 3. #:titiſſent (53 : wr 1 
to have propoſed two things principally in this book; 
either, that laying down a good ſcheme of Philoſophy 
he might excite the Pope to reform the errors which 
had crept into the Church; or, if he could not effect 
this, to propoſe ſuch expedients as would break the 
power of Antichriſt, and retard his reſs. For he 
appears to have been firmly — : 
would ſoon be reformed either by means of the P 
himſelf, who was a man of integrity, or becauſe t 
exorbitant dominion of Antichriſt would become ob- 
noxious to mankind, and fo fall to — whe 
i potiſſimum in hoc opere preflanda duxi, idetur 
4 vel, ut purioris Philoſophiae præcepta tradends 
pontificem ad errores, ju in Ecclefiam irrepſerant, caſti- 
gandos excitaret 3 vel, fi hoc minus effici poſfſet, ut reme- 
dia proferret, que Antichriſt vires frangerent, & pro- 
m Op. 3. ad greſſus ejuſdem retardarent. ® 1d enim ſibi firmiter per- 
Clem. MS. Cot. ſuaſiſſe wiſus eft, eccliſiam cito purgandam fore, vel pon- 
Tv. 0 Gr) * tificis optimi cura in eadem reformands adbibitd, aut 
0 * oO grafſante ſaltem Antichriſti tyrannide dominationem invi- 
ans [am exercentis. Mr. Edward Leigh in his Fux Con- 
fortium, or a fit Conjunfion of Religion and 
(54) Lib. 3. cap. (54), mentions this work, and tells us, that Bacon hall 
5. pag. 125. edit. 4 manuſcript intitled Opus Magnum, to fbew, that all 
1663. in fol. Sciences conduce to the undenſtanding of the Stripture. 
Dr. Jebb publiſhed a beautiful edition of this work 
from a manuſcript in the Library at Dublin College, 
collated with ſeveral other MSS., at London in fol. 
1733, under this title; Fratris Rocert Bacon Or- 
dinis Minorum Opus Majvs ad Clementem Quartum 
Pontificem Romanum. Ex MS. Codice Dublizenſs, cum 
aliis quibuſdam collato, nunc primum edidit. S. JEBB, 
M. D. The Editor has prefixed a long Epiſtle ad- 
dreſſed to Dr. Richard Mead, wherein he gives an ac+ 
count of his Author and edition; and obſerves, that 
very few of his writings had been before-publiſhed, 
though Leland, Balæus, and Pitſeus have given us a 
long catalogue of them, However be tells us, that 
Sir Kenelm Digby and Dr. G. Langbain, Provoſt of 
Queen's College at Oxford, had formerly undertalcen 
to publiſh Bacon's Works at the advice af Mr. 'Selden, 
as appears from their letters to that great man, ſome 
fragments ot which Dr. Jebb has printed. Sir Kenelm 
Digby has this paſſage in his. letter dated from Paris 
Feb. 11. 1637. Your Collections. concerning” Bacon 1 
Gall print before his Works, under your name. Dr. 
Langbain in a letter dated Jan. the 3zoth 1653, fays; 
When I have heretofore made report to fante judictous 
Friends of” ſeveral paſſages in Fryar Bacon's' Epiſtle te 
Pope Clement, which I perceive is the ſame avith avhat 
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with ſeveral other Tracts, by his ſcholar John, whom he recommended to him in very, 
was inſtructed by Bacon how to explain the difficulties which” 


might 
n call De Utilitate Scientiarum, they aber: very 
much taken with them, and ſuitors to me for à publi- 
cation. In a letter dated Feb. the gth 1653, he fays; 
Jam very much encouraged by your laft to reſume thoſe 
thoughts «which I had laid afide, of publiſhing that piece 
of Roger Bacon. And in another dated February the 
20th 1653, he ſays ; That later copy is of jo legible a 
hand, as, unleſs I receive a countermand from you, 1 
/hall not long forbear to get it tranſcribed with a pur- 
poſe to print all —_— for T judge it well deſerves to 
be more public. . Jebb had propoſed to have pub- 
liſhed all his Works about three years before his edi- 
tion of the Opus Majus ; but while he was engaged 
in that defign, he was informed by letters from Dub- 
lin, that there was a manuſcript in the College Library 
there, which contained a t many Treatiſes, ge- 
nerally aſcribed to Bacon, and diſpoſed in ſuch * 
that ſeemed to ſorm one complete work. But the 
title was wanting, which had been careleſly torn off 
from the reſt of the manuſcript. The Doctor ſoon 
found that it was a collection of thoſe Tracts, which 
Bacon had written for the uſe of Pope Clement IV, 
and to which he had given the title of Opus Majzr, 
fince it appeared, that what he had ſaid of that 
Work in his Opus Tertium addreſſed to the ſame Pope, 
exactly ſuited with this, which contained an account 
of almoſt all the new diſcoveries and improvements 
which he had made in the Sciences. Upon this ac- 
count Dr. Jebb laid aſide his former deſign, and re- 
ſolved to publiſh only an edition of this Opus Majus. 
The manuſcripts which he made uſe of to complete 
this edition, are as follow : 1. MS. in the Cotton Li- 
brary, inſcribed, Jul. D. V. which contains the firſt 
part of the Opns Majus, under the title of a Treatiſe 
de utilitate Scientiarum. 2. Another MS. in the fame 
Library marked 7756. C. V. containing the fourth part 


of the Opus Majus, in which is ſhewn, the- uſe of 


Mathematics in the Sciences and 2 of the world. 
In the MS. it is erroneouſly called the % part. 
3. A MS. in the Library belonging to Corpus Chriſti 


in Cambridge, containing that portion of the forth 
part which treats of Geography. 4. A MS. of the 
Ffth part, containing the treatiſe Perſpective, in 


the Earl of Oxford's Library. 5. A MS. in the Li- 
brary of Magdalen College in Cambridge, containing 
the ſame treatiſe of Perſpective. 6. Two MSS. in the 
King's Library, communicated to the Editor by Dr. 
Richard Bentley, one of which contains the fourth 
part of the Opus Majus, and the other the f/th parr. 
The reader will not perhaps be di ſpleaſed with a ge- 
neral account of a work, which till lately was imagined 
to have been loſt, and which is eſteemed the moſt conſi- 
derable of all his writings. In the firſt chapter of 
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the firſt part (5 5) he obſerves, that there are four (55) Pag. 2. 


chief obſtacles, which prevent men from attaining to true 
knowledye, namely, dependance upon the weak authori- 
ty of others, the length of cuſtom, the opinion of the ig- 
norant valgar, the concealment of one's own real 
ignorance under the oſtentation of ſeeming knowledge. 
Quatuor dero ſunt maxima comprebendende wveritgtis of- 
fendicula, que omnem quemennque fapientem impedrunt, 
dix aliquem permittunt ad verum titulum ſapientiæ 
perwenire, wiz. fragilis & indignæ auctoritatis exem- 
plum, conſuetudinis diuturnitas, wulgi ſenſus imperiti, & 
propria ig norantiæ occultatio cum oft entatione ſapientiæ 
apparextis. He endeavours to remove the three firſt of 
theſe obſtacles by. authority, experience, and reafon, 
and to ſhew how injurious all of them are by miſlead- 
ing ' mankind into the moſt abſurd and dangerous opi- 
nions, and extinguiſhing the light of truth. He con- 
cludes therefore in his ſeventh chapter, that we ought 
not to give our aſſent to every thing that we hear or 
read, but" to examine carefully the opinions of thoſe 
who have gone before us, that we may add what was 
wanting to them, and correct their errors, th with 
all poſſible modeſty. Quoniam igitur herc ita ſe habent, non 
ren nos adberere omnibus u audins' Y legimus, 
fed examinare debemus diſtrictiſimè ſententias majerum, 
ut addamns qua tis defnerunt, & corrigamus que errata 


ſunt, cum on tamen modeftia & rxcuſatione (56). (56) Pag 10, y 

In histwelſth chapter he 'complatns, that a great many 

parts of Learning of the-utmoſt importance _— — 
| 0. 
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(57) Pag. 18. 


(58) Pag. 18, 
19. 


(59) Cap» 15. 


pag - 21. 
(60) Pag- 21, 
22» 


(61) Pag. 28, 
29. 


(62) Pag. 44+ 
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might occur in his writings, and carried with him ſeveral mathematical inſtruments made 
by Bacon, as a preſent to his Holineſs. Our Author was greatly poſſeſſed with the belief 


lefted merely from the i ce of mankind in his 
time ; and that the knowledge of the Languages and 
Mathematics, though highly valued by the Antients, 
was deſpiſed by the Moderns, who endeavoured to vin- 
dicate themſelves in that point by the authority of 
ſome weak though good men. He ſhews, that many 
of the Saints and Fathers were involved in the common 
infirmities of human nature, and conſequently that 
their example ought not abſolutely to determine our 
conduct. And in the following chapter (57) he ob- 
ſerves, that there were ſome peculiar ks which 
prevented them from applying themſelves to Philoſo- 
phy, and particularly, becauſe Ariſtotle's books were 
not then tranſlated into Latin, and they were extreme- 
ly attach'd to Plato's Writings, whoſe doctrines they 
Sand to be inconſiſtent with thoſe of Ariſtotle. In 
his fourteenth Chapter (58) he proceeds to mention 
other reaſons for the of Philoſophy in the pri- 
mitive Charch ; which negle& likewiſe continued a- 
mong the later Divines (59)- In the laſt chapter (60) 
he addreſſes himſelf to Pope Clement, and tells him, 
that if it was not poſlible 2 his Holineſs during his 
Pontificate to perſect the whole reformation of the 
vulgar errors, yet he might lay the foundation for the 
ſuperſtructure, ſo that his ſucceſſors might with the 
facility complete what had been thus ſo hap- 
pily begun. Quad fi non eft temporis veſtri omnia apud 
wulgum conſummare, poterit veſtra magnificentia locare 
fundamenta, fontes eruere, radices figere, ut veflro ſanc- 
titatis fucceſſores, quod feliciter inceptum fuerit, valeant 
facilius adimplere. In the firſt chapter of the ſecond 
part he tells us, that there is one kind of wiſdom 
which is contained in the holy Scriptures, from which 
ſource all truth is derived. Relegatis igitur quatuor 
caufis totius ignorantie humane generalibus, volo in bac 
ſecundd diſtinctiane unam ſapientiam efſe perfectam often- 
dere, & hanc in ſacris literis contineri ; de cujus radici- 
bus omnis veritas eruitur. In the following chapters 
he endeavours to ſhew, that true Philoſophy is not in- 
conſiſtent with Divinity, but rather otive of 
the true knowledge of the Deity and Religion, which 
he confirms from the authority of the antient Chriſti- 
ans themſelves. And he tells us in the beginning of 
the ſeventh chapter (61) that the whole deſign of Phi- 
loſophy conſiſts in this, that we may know the Crea- 
tor by means of the creature, and perceive the obli 
tions which we are under from the excellence of his 
nature, and the goodneſs which he has exerted in the 
creation and conſervation of mankind, with the aſſu- 
rances of a future felicity, to ſerve him with a proper 
reverence of mind, and tion of our bebaviour 
according to the laws of juſtice and reaſon. Cæterum 
totius Philoſophice decur ſus comſiſtit in eo, ut per cognitionem 
ſue creature cognoſeatur Creator, cui propter reverentiam 
majeftatis & beneficium creationis & conſervationis & 
future felicitatis ſerviatur in cultu honorifico & morum 
pulchritudine & legum boneſlate, ut in pace & honeſtate 
wvivant homines in hac vita. In his third part (62) he 
treats of the Uſefulneſs of Grammar, and obſerves that 
it is impoſſible for the Latins to attain the knowledge 
of thoſe things, which are neceſſary both in divine 
and human learning, without a proper {kill in other 
languages ; fince all the Old New Teſtament is 
tranſlated from the Hebrew and Greek, and Philoſo- 
phy is likewiſe borrowed from thoſe languages and the 
Arabic; and fince it is impoſſible to preſerve the 
priety and force of one lan in another. The 
conſequence of this therefore is, that none of the La- 
tins can obtain ſuch a knowledge as is neceſſary in the 
holy Scriptures and Philoſophy, without underſtanding 
the tongues from whence they are tranſlated. ' Er 
idea nullus Latinus ſapientiam ſacræ ſapientiæ & pbi- 
Aaſepbiæ poterit ut oportet intelligere, niſi intelligat lin- 
guas, d quibus ſunt tranſlate. The conſidera - 
tion which he urges in proof of this, is, that the 
Tranſlators had not words enough in Latin to ex 
the terms of the ſciences. In the third place he tells 
us, that it is neceſſary the Tranſlator ſhould under- 
ſtand the ſcience which he treats of, and the lan- 


1 gage: which he tranſlates from and into; whereas al- 
mo 


all of them have been extremely deſective in 
theſe points. The fourth reaſon is, that a great many 
4 


of 


things both in Philoſophy and Divinity were fill 
wanting to the Latins; of which he mentions ſe- 
veral inftances. The fifth reaſon is, that as the 
ſciences had been delivered to the Latins from other 
languages, all the Saints and Philoſophers among the 
_— — _ of the Sciences, have made great 
uſe guages, and employed a variety of 
Greek, Hebrew, (Halde, and — words he 
ſixth reaſon is, the neceſſity of correcting an infinite 
number of errors both in the text of Divinity, as he 
ſtiles it, and that of Philoſophy, which errors are not 
only in the letter, but likewiſe in the ſenſe. And 
becauſe the errors are of more conſequence in Divinity 
than in Philoſophy, he to point out the 
corruption of the text of the holy Scriptures, in order 
to ſhew the neceſſity of the knowledge of the tongues 
in order to correct it. Sexta ratio eff propter errorum 
& falftatum infinitarum eorrefionem in textu tam theo- 


Ai quam philofophiz,, nom folum in liters, ſed in 


ſenſu. Quod autem corretio fit neceſſaria, probo per 
corruptionis tudinem. Et quoniam periculofius erra- 
tur in textu Dei quam in textu Philoſophiz, ideo con- 
vertam linguarum poteſiatem ad corruptionem textits ſa- 


cri, ut pateat neceſſitas earum (63). He gives ſeveral (63) Fag. 44 


inſtances of this corruption. His ſeventh reaſon is, 
that it is neceſſary for the Latins to underſtand the lan- 
guages, even tho' the text were pure and uncorrupt, 
in order to obtain the true ſenſe of the words amidſt 
the variety of interpretations. His laſt reaſon for the 
neceſſity of the tongues, is, that the Grammar of the 
Latins is derived the Greek and Hebrew: E/? 
ultima ratio ſcientialis de neceſſitate linguarum, quod 
Grammatica in lingua Latinorum tracta eft & Greco 
& Hebrao. Our Author's fourth part is deſigned 
to ſhew the uſe of Mathematics in the ſciences 
and affairs and em ts of this world. Jr gu 
oftenditur poteftas mat ce in ſcientiis & rebus & 
occupationibus bujus mundi. In the firſt chapter he tells 
us, that there are four ſciences, wi which 
the reſt cannot be underſtood, but by the knowledge 
of which any may make a noble progreſs with- 
out any di both in divine and human learning. 
That the key of theſe ſciences is the Mathematics, 
which holy men diſcovered from the beginning of the 
world, and which was always in uſe among all holy 
„ But that the 
neg i irty or had de- 
ſtroyed all the learning — Sully z fince a 
perion, who is not converſant in that ſcience, can never 
underſtand the reſt, nor the affairs of this world, as 
he ſhall ſhew in the courſe of his work. And, what 
is ſtill worſe, thoſe, who are ignorant of it, do not 
—.—— their ignorance, and therefore ſeek no remedy. 

hereas on the other hand the knowledge of Mathe- 
matics prepares the mind for a compleat ſkill in all 
things ; ſo that if we make ourſelves maſters of this 
as the foundation of our ſtudies, and apply it to the 
other ſciences in a proper manner, we ſhall then be 
able to attain what follows with the utmoſt facility, 
and without any error or doubt. But without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Mathematics neither the preceding nor con- 
88 of learning can be obtained, ſince the 
ſtudy of it is the only means of opening the way to 
our farther improvement in knowledge. Et harum 
ſcientiarum porta & clawis eft mathematica, quam 
andi d principio mundi invenerunt, ut oftendam, & 
que ſemper fruit in uſu omnium ſanctorum & ſapien- 
tum pra omnibus aliis ſcientiis. Cujus negligentia jam 
per triginta wel quadraginta' annos deſtruxit totum ſtu- 
dium Latinorum. Quoniam qui ignorat eam non poteſt 
ſeire cæteras ſcientias, net res hujus mundi, ut probabo. 
Et quad pejus eft, homines eam ignorantes non percipiunt 
ſuam igmrantiam, & idio re medium non quarunt. Ac 
per coutrarium hujus ſcientie' notitia præ parat animum 
& elevat ad omnium cirtificatam cognitionem, ut fi ra- 
dices ſapientiæ datas tirca illam cognoſeat, I eas ra- 
dices refte applicet ad caterarum ſcientiarum & rerum 
cognitiones, tunc amnia ſequentia poterit ſcire fine errore 
& fine dubitatione, ac de facili & potenter. Sine his 
enim nec pracedentia nec conſequentia ſciri poſſunt, unde 
per ficiunt priora & regulant, ficut finis ea que ſunt ad 


fem, & diſponunt & aperiunt diam ad ſequentia (04): (64) Pag · 57+ 
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of judiciary Aſtrology, which was one of the reaſons tharexpoſed him to che ĩmpulat ion of 
1 (13 [DO 310136 ce in ry V4 6 | . . 


Ia the ſecond chapter he proves from authority, that 

one of che Sede requires the uli of 
the — — — Gimme 
from reaſon. In the fecbrd- Diſtinction of the fourrh 


veral climates of the earth, - eſpecially of thoſe near the 
poles, and the. middle of the earth. In the 5 
chapter of the Fourth Diſtinction he treats of the Cauſe 
of the ebbing and flowing of the Sea; and in the c- 
venth chapter of the Infinity of Matter; de Infinitate 
Materia. In the eighth chapter he enquires whether 
bodies touch each other in a point; in. the ninth 
he treats of the Figure of the World, which. he de- 
termines to be ſpherical, and aſſerts that the earth is 
likewiſe of the ſame form. In the #we/fth chapter he 
endeavours to ſhew, that there are no more worlds, 
nor ſuns, nor moons, than one ; and that matter 1s 
not extended in infinitum. In the thirteenth he treats 
of the Unity of Time, de Unitate Temporis ; and in 
the 1 he aſſerts that motion occaſions heat. 
In the fteenth he treats of the Motion of a Ballance, 
de Motu Libre, After having ſhewn the Neceſſity of 
Mathematics in human affairs and ſeiences, he pro- 
ceeds then to ſhew it likewiſe in thoſe, which are di- 
vine. And he obſerves, that ſince he had proved, 
that Philoſophy cannot be underſtood without Ma- 
thematics, and ſince every one perceived that Di- 
vinity cannot be underſtood without Philoſophy, it 
follows therefore, that a Divine is obliged to make 
himſelf - maſter of the Mathematics. Cam igi- 


e 
fiatur mathematica, & omnes ſciunt quod theologia non 
poteſt ſeiri niſi ſciatur philoſophia, nieceſſe eft ut theologus 
ſeiat mathematicam 685 He ſhews that all holy men 
have made uſe of the Mathematics; and alledges ſeven 
weighty reaſons why the ſtudy of it is n to a 
Divine, and eſpecially from the uſe of Aſtronomy and 
Chronology in the explication of the Scriptures; and 
in this part we have ſeveral curious enquiries into thoſe 
Sciences and ans... He then 2 the objections 
inſt Mathematics, particularly that 
which . from the unlawſulneſs of Judi 
Aſtrology ; upon which occaſion, he obſerves, that the 
true Aſtrologers do not pretend to an abſolute certainty 
in their judgments, nor aſſert that human actions are 


' neceſſarily determined by the influence of the ſtars 


(66), but always proceed upon the ſu ion of hu- 
man liberty (67). He propoſes the reformation of the 
Calendar (68). Having thus ſhewn the Neceſſity of 
Mathematics with regard to Philoſophy, Divinity, 
and the Church of God, he proceeds to point out the 
advantage of it, with reſpe& to the uſeful diſcoveries 
which may be made of it, and particularly in Phyſic ; 
which requires a different management of the body ac- 
cording to the difference of the climate ; for which 
urpoſe he diſcourſes. at large of the ſeveral parts of 
— earth, and gives. a deſcription of theſe. countries. 
He afterwards conſiders the Virtues of the fix'd ſtars, 
the number of whom he reckons to be Dx x11, and of 
the Planets, and their Influences upon mankind. The 
fifth part of his Opus Majus treats of Perſpedtive, 
in which he diſcourſes at large of the Faculties of the 
Soul, and the Organs of Sight, and ſhews that ſight 
is not performed in the eye itſelf, but in the optic 
nerve. He is very diffuſe upon the Requiſites in the 
organs and objects of fight ; and in his third diviſion 
of this part examines. into the nature of reflex and 
refracted Viſion, and treats of ſeveral kind of Glaſſes. 
Then follows his Tract de Multiplicatione Specierum. 
The /ixth part of his Opus Majus is concerning Expe- 
rimental Knowledee ; in the fit chapter of which he 
tells us, that having thus laid the foundation of learn- 
ing in the Languages, Mathematics, and Perſpective, 
he ſhall proceed to the ſcience of Experiments, ſince no- 
thing can be ſufficiently underſtood without experiments, 
For he obſerves, that there are two methods of ob- 
taining knowledge, one by argument, and the other 
by experiment. An argument determines a queſtion, 
and obliges us to determine it, but it does not give us 
abſolute certainty, nor remove all doubt, ſo that the 
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diſcover it by the way of experiment. © Ma . 
ſons have arguments enough in the ſeveral e 
| but not having made experiments, they 
are negligent, and do not avoid and purſue what they 
ought to do. Thus if a man, who never ſaw fire; 
has proved by ſufficient arguments, that it burns and 
injures and-deſtroys things, yet his mind would never 
be ſufficiently ſatisſied with this „ nor would he 
avoid the ſire, till he had put his hand or ſome com- 
buſtible matter to it, in order to know by ience 
the truth of what his arguments aſſerted. This is 
particularly evident in the Mathematics. Poftis ra- 
dicibus fapientie Latinorum penes linguas & mathema-' 
ticam & perſpeftivam, numc volo revolvere- radices d 
parte ſcientiæ experimentalis, quia fine experientia nibii 
Sufficienter fciri poteſt. Duo enim ſunt modi cognoſeendi, 


fſeilicet per argumentum & experimentum: Argumen- 


tum concludit & facit nos concludere  quarſtionem, fad non 


certificat neque removet dubitationem, ut quieſcat ani-. 


mus in imuitu veritatit, niſi eam inveniat vid experi- 
entiæ ; quia multi habent argumenta ad ſubilia, ſed. 
quia non habent experientiam, neg/igunt ea, nec vitant 
noci ua, nec perſequuntur bona. Si enim aliquis homo, gu 
nunquam vidit ignem, probavit per argumenta ſufficien- 
tia quod ignis comburit & lædit res & defiruit, nun- 
quam propter hoc quieſceret animus audientis. nec ignem 
vitaret, anteguam poneret manum vel rem combuſtilers- 
ad ignem, ut per experientiam probaret quod argumen- 
tum edbcebat; ſed aumptù experientia combuſtionis cer- 
tificatur animus, & quieſcit in fulgore veritatis, quo ar- 
gumentum non ſufficit, ſed exptrientia. Et hoc patet in 


Mathematicis, ubi eſt potiffima demonſtratio (69) He (69) Pag. 440 
obſerves (70), that this ſcience of Experiments has (70) Pag. 448. 
| tur oftenſum fit quod philoſophia non potefl ſciri, niſi three 


great prerogatives above the other ſciences ;. the 
firſt of which is, that it examines and inveſtigates all 
the noble concluſions of thoſe ſciences by experience; 
and he illuſtrates this by a long explication of the 
of the rainbow. I he ſecond prerogative 
of it is; that it diſcovers ſeveral noble truths within 
the limits of the other ſciences, which could not. be 
found out by means of thoſe ſciences themſelves. - He 
mentions ſome. inſtances, which he tells us that he 
knew by ience to be true. The firſt inſtance. is 
as follows: M 
duce a ſpherical Aſtrolabe, in which are deſcribed 
the parts of the heavens, which are neceſſary, accord- 


ing to the longitudes and latitudes, with the proper cir- 


cles and ſtars agreeable to Ptolemy's method in his A- 
mage. But it is not in the power of the Mathema- 
tics to cauſe. a body of that form. to move naturally 
with a diurnal motion; whereas a man perfe&ly ſxil- 
led in experimental Philoſophy is able to contider of 
the methods of that motion, being induced to it by 


a great many things, which follow the motion of the 


heavenly bodies, as in the firſt place the three ele- 
ments, which are moved circularly by the celeſtial influ- 
ences, then the comets, ſeas, rivers, marrow, the 
brains of animals; and the matter of diſeaſes. Plants 
likewiſe open and ſhut themſelves according to the 
ſun's motion. The Philoſopher-therefore is excited 
by. the conſideration of theſe things, which have ſome 
reſemblance to what he intends, ſo that he may be 
able at laſt to complete his deſign. Such an inſtru- 
ment, ſays he, would be worth a King's treaſure, and 
the inſtruments of aſtronomy and clocks would become 
uſeleſs, and it would be an ad mirable effect of Art 
and Philoſophy. Et tunc theſaurum unius regis da- 
leret hoc inſtrumentum, & cgſſarent inſtrumenta . aſiro- 
nomice & horologia, & effet pulcherri mum ſpectacu um 


ſabientiæ (72). His ſecond inſtance is a Method of (72) Pag. 466. 


prolonging life ; and his third the Tranſmutation of 
metals. 'The third prerogative of Experimental. Phi- 
loſophy is, that without regard to any of the other 
ſciences, by its own power it inveſtigates the ſecrets of 
nature 3 and this, he tells us, co in two things, 
in the knowledge of things to come, as well as thoie, 
which are paſt and preſent, and in the wonderful works, 
by which it furpaſics the common Judiciary Aftrology 
in the method of forming a judgment of things future. 
And under this head he mentions that ſome Authors 
have aſſerted the poſſibility. of changing the genius 


and diſpoſition of a Nation, by altering the conſtitution 
of the air; upon which occaſion he tells us, that when 


6 Y- 


Alexandes 


athematics, ſays he (71), can eafily pro- (71) Pag: 465; 
hed all 


546 


(+) Hz. & Aw agreeable to him, or not. Some 


tig. Univ. Oxon- 
lib. 1. pag. 138. 


(73) Page 473+ 


BAC 


magic Dl. II is not known whether che works hich he ſent de. Pope 


: 


enerouſly promoted h 
ut it does not appear that Bacon's 


fince it is certain, t 


2 
* 


very highly of the perſecutions which he ſuffered from the M 


Alexander the Great red of Ariſtotle whether he 
ſhould exterminate the barbarous nations, which 'he 
met with, on account of their intolerable ſerocity, or 
permit them to live, 'thar Philoſopher anſwered him 
im his Book of Secrets, that if he could alter the air 


of the country, he ſhould fuffer them to live, if not, 


he ſhould deſtroy them. For he thought, continues 
our Author, that the air might he changed to a 
tage, fo that the complexion of their bodies might be 
altered, and by that means their minds might pro- 
duce a courſe of actions from the freedom of 
their wills; and this is one of the ſecrets. Opera wera 
hujus ſcientie, que oſtendunt philoſophum, quidam teftan- 
tur eſſe in alteratione regionis entur, 


r, ut mores oulgi 
de guibus  Alexandro  quarrenti ab Ariftotele gentibus, 
quas irvenit, an eas exterminaret propter morum ferita- 
tem, an permitteret "eos vivere, ipſe Arifloteles philoſo- 
fhorum doftifſimus in Libro Secretorum reſpundit, fi po- 
tes alterare aerem ipforum, permitte eos oivere ; fi non, 
interfice eos. Voluit enim quod aer eorum potuit alterari 
uriliter, ut complexiones corporum curum alterentur, & 
drinde animi excitati per complexiones elicerent bonos 
mores ex arbitrii libertate ; & hoc eft unum ex ſecretis. 
He obſerves afterwards, that ſome Writers have at- 
firmed, that an army has been ſtruck with ſuch a 
terror, as to fly immediately ; and he tells us, that 
Ariſtotle directed Alexander to carry a particular ſtone 
about him; by which means his enemies would al- 
ways fly before him. Theſe and a great many other 
things, ſays he, are aſſerted by Philoſophers to be 
true, tho they do not pretend, that any violence is 
offered to the freedom of the will, fince Ariſtotle, who 
propoſes this, tells us in his Ethics, that the will can- 
not be forced, but that the body may be changed by 
the virtues of things, and the mind excited and in- 
duc'd to chooſe that voluntarily, to which it is inclin- 
ed, as by means of medicinal potions many perſons 
have been changed not only with regard to their bo- 
dies, but likewite their paſſions and inclinations, Hac 
& huju/modi innumerabilia teftantur eſt dera, non in- 
tendentes quod wiolentia fiat libero cum ipſe A. 
riſtoteles, qui hoc proponit, dicit in Ethicis, quod woluntas 
cgi nou poteſt, poteſt autem corpus alterari per wvirtutes 
rerum, & antmi deinde ' excitantur 6 mowentim, ut 
ommnino gratis eelint illud ad inclinantur, per 
potiones & medicinas multas 42. — 2 
nam ſolum in corpore poſſe alterari, ſed in paſſionibus ami- 
m & inclinatione <voluntatis (73). He proceeds then 
to treat of ſeveral other things, whoſe effects are more 
natural, without working any ſuch wonderful change 
in the will; and diſplays. the great advantages, which 
may reſult from Experimental Philoſophy to the Pub- 
lic. He obſerves, that the Church of God might 
employ the effects of it in the improvement of Navi- 

and War for the deſtruction of all her enemies, 
which would be more deſtroyed by the inventi- 
ons of Art and Philoſophy, than the weapons of war; 
the former of which he tells us, were made uſe .of in 
paſt Ages by tyrants in ſubduing the world, as ap- 
pears, ſays he, from innumerable inſtances. E, jam 
ex iftis ſcientiis tribus patet mirabilis utilitas in hoc 
mundo pro — Dei contra inimicos fidti, defiruendes 
magis per opera ſapientiæ, quam arma bellica pugnato- 
— Ee. this 2 he mentions GEES 
conqueſt of Eaſt with a ſmall number of forces, 
and remarks, that Oroſius affirms, that he executed 
this vaſt deſign no leſs by means of art than by the 
valour of the Macedonians. © This, continues Bacon, 
is not at all wonderful, when Ariſtotle attended 
him, as we read in the Life of that Philoſopher ; 
* and Seneca tells us in his Natural Pueſtions, that 
Alexander conquered: the world, by the direction of 
% Ariſtotle and Callifthenes ; who were his inſtructors 
in all kinds of wiſdom. But Ariſtotle was the prin- 
«« cipal-perſon in theſe affairs; and it is evident from 
« what has been ſaid above how he was able to de- 
«« liver up the world to Alexander by the methods 


to advan- 


anorem, & hujuſi 


Clement proyat 


Writers (5) tell us, that he admired the Author, and 
his ſtudies, and raiſed his ſcholar John to conſiderable preferments, 

car's Writing ere of any, great vantage vo 
at he ſtill. continued in the monaſtery 


0 to Hüpsſelf, 
at Faris, though he complained 
onks there. However this 


nb, Ibid, 
& of Wiſdom and — y. The Church ought Mira 
« t6:60hfider this in oppoſing infidels and rebels, thar FR” 
% Chriſtian” blood may be ſpared, and efpecially on 2 S 
*« account of future dangers in the times of Antichriſt, Brtannia 


„ which with the grace of God it would be eaſy to 
„ obviats, if the Frelates and Princes would promote 
%a ſtudy of Philoſophy, and fearch out the ſeerets of 
*« nature and art.” Std Orofins dicit, now minus art» 
quam virtute Macedonum oi. Nec mirum; cut 
Ariftoteles fuerit cum e in his bellis, ut legineus in wita 
Ariſtotelis. ' Et etiam Seneca in Naturalibus diet quod 
murndun virir Mexander, Ariftotele & Calliftheme du 
eibus, qui magiftri ei fuerunt in omni ſapientia. Stu 
Ariſtoteles extitit principalis ; & facile' patet per pri- 
dicta quomodo per vias ſapientiee potuit Ariftoteles nun- 
dum tradere Alexandro ; & hoc deberet ecelſſa confe- 
derare contra infideles & robelles, ut parcatur oh 
Chriftiamo, & maxime fropier Futura periculae in tem- 
poribus Anti chriſti, quitus' cum Dei gratia facile efſed 
obviare, fi prælati principes ſtudi um promoyerent 3 
& ſerreta nature — _ indagarent (74). 54. (674) Pag. 477. 
D] Peſeſed with the notion of judiciary Aftrohey, 
— the reaſons that * ed him to Fe, abc 
tion of magic. ] He imagined that the Stars had a great 
influence human affairs, ſo that by means of 
them he thought things to come might be foretold, 
and that the mind of man was pod by them to 
good or evil. He tells us in his Opus Mayur (75), that (75) Pag. 163, 
God has pleaſed to the world in a man- 
ner, that ſome things which he foreſaw or predeter- 
mined ſhould come to paſs, ſhou'd be diſcovered to 
men of Reaſon and Philoſophy by the Planets. Voluit 
Deus res ſuas fic ordinare, nt quzdam, futzra 
— vel — — wy per pla- 
netas*oftenderentur. © And in another place (76) he ob- (56) 134. ig · 
ſerves, that true Mathematicians do not preſume to be 156. 
poſitive with regard to human affairs, but conſider how 
the body is altered by the heavens, and conſequent! 
how the mind through' the alteration of the body 4 
influenced ſometi;nes to private and ſometimes to pub- 
lic acts, though the liberty of the will is till preſerved 
in all points. For though the rational ſoul is not 
forced in its acts, yet it may be ftrongly induced and 
excited to do thoſe things voluntarily, to which the ce- 
leſtial influence inclines it ; as we ſee men through 
company, ſear, love, and —2 of that kind, 
alter their reſolutions py 6 voluntarily do what 
they were unwilling to do before, though they are not 
obliged to it ; juſt as a man chooſes to throw his moſt va- 
luable effects into the Sea out of hopes to eſcape death. 
Sed in rebus humanis veri mathematici non pra fumunt crr- 
tificare, fed ' confiderant quomodo per cælum alteratur cur- 
pus, & allerato corpore excitatur anima nunc ad aus 
priuatos, nunc publices, ſalvã tamen in omnibus arbitrii 
libertate. Quamvis enim anima rationalis non cogitur 
ad actus ſuos, tamen fortiter induci poteſt & excitar;, 
ut gratis welit ea, ad que virtus celeftis inclinat, ficut 
nos videmus homines per ficietatem, confilia, timorem, & 
„ multum mutare de propofito, & 
gratis velle ea que prius non wolebant, licet non cogan- 
tur, ficut ille, qui ſpe ſalutis projicit merces in mare ca- 
riſimas. From hence he concluded, that nothing was 
to be undertaken, unleſs the Stars were propitjous. 
And therefore in order to give a particular account of 
the influences of them at all times, he refolved' to 
draw up a fet of Aſtronomical Tables, in which he 
tells us (77) © there was to be a ſcheme of all the mo- ( O Torts 
tions of the heavenly bodies from the beginning of «4 C. 5: 
„the world to the end; and that then we might nnn 
** every day conſider in the heavens all things whick 
« were xenewed in the earth, and ſcek out the like 
«« diſpoſition of the heavens in ſome paſt period, and 
find the like effefts, and ſo on for the future, by 
Which means all things would be known,” This, 
according to Dr. Jebb, gave occaſion to the Friers 
of his Order to conſider him as a perſon engaged in 
unlawful arts, upon which he was caſt into _— 
L ane 


(79) Pag 


B e 
A. , 


neglect of him might be occaſioned by the death of Clement the year following; 


$47 


Ten 


years after this in 1278, under the Pontificate of Nicholas III, Jerom de Eſculo Ge- 


neral of the Order 


8 of the Franciſcans being 
Paris, where he is ſaid to have condemned the d 


inted  Legate in France, came to 
ine of Bacon [E], at the advice of 


many of the Monks of that. Order, and caſt him into priſon; and to prevent tho cauſ: 


from bei 


1 Vir * 
— 4 ſucceſs, that he was 
r 

um, Seip. at Oxford in 1292 
Brytamie Cen- feaſt of St. Barnabas in the Church of the 


under a more ſevere confinement (r). However at laſt by the /-- 
intereſt of ſeveral noble perſons he was ſet at libe 


carried to Rome, wrote to the Pope to confirm what he had done (4 Bacon ( Leg. Wes 
) Ti. pag. 75. WAS kept in. priſon for many years, and when Jerom. de Eſculo was choſen 105 TAN tin. . 
the name of Nicholas IV, he brought his cauſe before that 


under Fats: Mins.” 


Pope,, but met with ſuch ill rg 2:96 4 


rty, and returned to England, and died % .7 


Y, in about the 78th year of his age [FI, and was buried upon the LC A 
ranciſcans. 


He wrote a prodigious. number of 


Bal, 225: books [GJ. Johannes Picus Mirandula ſtiles him a moft ingenious perſon (1); Biſhop Jewel 


and obliged to defiſt from his undertaking. He tells 
us himſelf (78), that he had often endeavoured to 
draw up thoſe tables, but could not finiſh them on ac- 
count of the ignorance of thoſe with whom he lived. 
Et fee aggreſſus ſum compoſitionem iſfarum tabularum, 
fed non potui con ſummart propter . . . . flultitiam eorum, 
cum quibus habui facere, He was repreſented as a 
Conjurer, and as one, who had made a compact with 
the Devil, not only among the vulgar, but even a- 
mong the more intelligent of the Divines themſelves. 
He obſerves in his Opus Majus (79), that © becauſe 
«© theſe rmances in Aſtrology ſeemed to the ge- 
« nerality of Students above the reach of human un- 
te derſtanding, by reaſon that they and their teachers 
« do not apply themſelves to Philoſophy, ſcarce any 
* perſon would venture to ſpeak of them in public. 
*© Thoſe who were converſant in this att, were im- 
« mediately ſtigmatized as Magicians, though they 
« were only learned Philoſophers. The Divines and 
«© Canoniſts, who are not ſkilled in theſe points, and 
«& obſerve that bad things can be done as well as 
«© good, neglect and deteſt them, and conſider them 
« as effects of magic. For they ſee that conjurers, 
© and thoſe who turn the rules of Philoſophy to bad 
* purpoſes, make uſe of them; and upon that ac- 
« count they eſteem them unworthy of Chriſtians.” 
Sed quia hæc opera (aſtrologica ſcil.) wvidentur vulgo 
Hadentium eſſe ſupra humanum intellectum, quia wulgus 
cum . ſuis oribus non vacat operibus ſapientiæ, ideo 
wix eft aliquis auſus logui de his operibus. in publics. 
Statim enim vocantur magici, cum tamen ſint ſapientiſſi- 
mi, qui hec ſciunt. Utique theologi  decretiſie non 
inſtructi in talibus, fimulque wvidentes 5 mala poſſunt 
feeri ficut_ & bona, negligunt hace & abhorvent; & com- 
putant inter magica. 2 etiam quod magici & abu- 
ſores documentorum ſapientiæ his utuntur, & ideo efti- 
mant indigna Chriſtianis. Mr. Wood obſerves (80), 
that Balzus in the firſt edition (81) had ſtigmatized 
Bacon with the odious imputation of being a Conjurer, 


78) Ibid. 


(79) Pag. 249. 


(30) Hif8, & 
Antiquit. Uni- 
verſitat. Oxon. 


lib. 1: Pes. 79 Magician, and Necromancer, Preſtigiator, Magus, & 
cu Þiv yr 3 ; but that in his — edition at Baſil 
Anglia, ann. 1559 in fol. he expunged thoſe reproachful ſſi- 
1548, 4to. fol. ons; and tells us, that he was prodigiouſly skilled in 
22 Be the Mathematics, without ever engaging in the ſtudy 

of Necromancy, though many perions have caſt that 

ſcandal upon him. Acceſfit ei in Mathefs peritia in- 

credibilis, ſed abſque Necromantid ; quamvis ea d mul- 
(32) Balzus, tis infametur (82). Pitſeus (83) obſerves, that his deep 
Cent. 4. num. reſearches into the Mathematics and Natural Philoſo- 


S. pag. 342, phy drew this odium upon him, and that his enemies 
bs Fa Hip lock that opportunity 2 his writings to be 
pag. 366, condemned, and himſelf to be caſt into priſon, The 
ſame Writer remarks, that this misfortune. of his was 
occaſioned by his uncommon. merit ; fer his profound 
and fruitful genius having diſcovered a great many no- 
ble inventions, which others envied him the honour 
of, or did not underſtand, their malice or i 
led them to condemn what ſurpaſſed. their own capa- 
city to diſcover or to comprehend. Certe malum hac 
in parte non videtur homini eveniſſe, niſi ex ſua bono ; 
nam feecundum illnd & litteratiſimi hominis 
ingenium difficilia multa inwvenit, que aliorum ingenia, 
fe alta, & ſe non inventa dolebant, & ex invidia accu- 
fabant ; fs oulgaria, ne inventa. guidem capgre puterant. 
Lagus wel ex invidid wel ex ignorantid calumniaban- 
tur &  condemnabant. illa, guæ ſuam. vel 5 erant in- 
duftriam, vel 8 captum. In ſuch an un- 
learned age as his was, it is no wonder, as Dr. Freind 
(84) Pag, 243. Obſerves (84), that his great diſcoveries, were ſo little 


nin 


underſtood. Inderd, continues that Author, for this 

very reaſon, that he perſormed things by the help 

« of mathematical knowledge, which were abavc 

« common underftandings, he was ſufpefted of Ma- 

„ gic. And as ignorance and malice. ate generally 

Active and violent, he was perſecuted particularly 

„ by his own fraternity, ſo that they would not re- 

* ceive his works into their Library, and at laſt had 

« intereſt enough with the General of their Order to 

«« get him impriſoned ; ſo that, as he confeſſes him- 

elf, he had reaſon to repent of his having taken 

« ſuch pains in the Arts and Sciences.” Dr. Plat | 

tells us(85) that he wrote a whole Treatiſe againſt the aſe (*5) Neue 

of Magic, Contra Neeromanticos five de nullitate Magi æ. — 25 C Hs 
[EF] Condemned the ductrine of Bacon.) Bales (36) 17. N 

tells us, that the Monks charged his doctrine with $6) Script, 

containing ſome ſuſpected novelties. In ea nimirum gun. Corte 

dicebant aliguas contineri novitates ſuſpefas. But that — . 

Hiſtorian — not inform us, what thoſe novelties . 

were. But we may collect from what Toſſinianenſis 

writes (87), that it was his opinion concerning judici- (57) Sce Co//-2, 

ary Aſtrology, which was principally objected agaiuſt, 42/--2inriv, 

if that Writer's account be true, when he relates, that f 16, Hud 

Jerom de Eſculo condemned Bacon's books de Necro- 0 

manticis, i. e. Of Necromancy ;” de Prognofticis ex 

Stellis, i. e. Of Prognoſtics from the Stars ;” and de 

vers Aftronomid ; i. e. Of true Aſtronomy.” This 

diſgrace rendered his memory very obnoxious to thoſe 

of his own Order; and John Twine in his Comment. 

de rebus Albionicis fc. (88) informs us, that his Writ- (88) Lib. 2. pag 

ings rot being underſtood by them, but imagined to re- 130. 

late to ſubjects of Magic and Neeromancy, were chained 

to the ſhelves in the Library of the Franciſcans at Oxford, 

where they were abſolutely neglected, and left to be con- 

ſumed by the moths. But Dr. Langbain rejects this 

account of Twine, as appears from the following paſ- 

ſage in his letter to Selden, dated Jan. the 25th 1653, 

and quoted by Dr. Jebb. I doubt, ſays he, n 

the flory be probable, as the ſcene is laid by Tavine, 

where Abbot Voche ſpeaks it, as done before his. time. 

Which, if true, I think would not have eſcaped the 

knowledge of Leland. And conſidering he ava ſo much 

an admirer of Bacon, and withal ſo highly angry with 

that Houſe for making his acceſs into their Library Jo 

difficult, I do not ſee cue bow he could omit to have 

taken notice of it, fc. Though it be no neceſſary con ſe- 

quence in Logick to argue ab authoritate negative, yet this 

. 1 circumſtances conſidered, makes it to me 


(7 ] Died at Oxford in 1292, in about the 78th year 
of his age.] This is the account of Mr. Wood in his 
Hift. & Antiq. Univerſ, Oxon. (89). Pitſeus (90) and (25) Lib. 1. pigs 
Balzus (91) tell us, that he died in 1284. ad 79 . 
erroneouſly ſuppoſes that he died in 1248, as Dr. (99 ws, 
Fremd (92), and Mr. Wood (93) informs us, the for- ng 4 ſupra 
mer of whom is of opinion, that his death is to be fixed pag. 1284. * 
upon June the 1 1th 1 292. But Dr. Cave, and Dr. Jebb (92) Pag. 235. 
it in 1694. 03) Us! ſupra 
[GY He wrote a prodigious number of books.) Leland 
aſſures of this, and obſerves, that his genuine works, 
which he wiſhes for an hundred ton to commend 
as they deſerve, were in his time fo difficult to be 
met with, or at leaſt ſo — and imperfect in 
moſt of the Libraries which he ſeen, that it would 
be as eafy to gather up the Sybilli leaves, as to collect 
even a bare catalogue of the books which he wrote: 


Nunc autem, pudet dicere, partim e ſuis forulis excifh, 


& furto, cufladum negligentid, ſublatt, partim mutili 
direptis: binc inde quaternionibus, fucti tam raro ane 
| rent, 


E 


„ Un And Seiden De Dits Syris Og 1. c. 2. Obſervrs, that he was A Very excel. 
t 


(94) Op. Min. 
C. 1. MS. Cot. 
Tib. C. 5. fol. 
121. 


oft genius perbaps for mechanical knowledge, which ever apptared in the World ſince the ume 
. of Archimedes. | 


BA CA 8 


in his Difete of bis Apotogy," Part IV. 6.4%: telk us, that he c. ws Hotable "hd famous in 
cer his time,; ind in all reſpects comparable then with the "beſt. ” He was able to judge of 
tlie Latin, 'Greek and Hebrew Tongues, as appears by his book De Wiener, Lig 
Jent Mathematician, and maſter of an of Learning ſuperior to the age in which tit 
lived. Dr. Freind'() tells us, that he was tÞe miracle M the age be lived in, and the grrn 


a manner unknown to foreigners, but that they, who have profeſſedly wrote our Engliſh'**”" 
Hiſtories, ſhould have ſcarce ſaid any thing concerning” bim or his Works ; though fiirely, = 


* complains like wiſe (, that ſo great an Author ſhould not only be in C Nd. bl. 


ſays he very juſtly, ome relation of ſo extraordinary à genius would have as well deſervetl ty 


have bud a place in their wiritings, as the detail of u 
they never fail to regiſter at large. And it migbt perbaps have been 
fo the rea 


„ as a long recital of the riſe and fall of a great Minſter, or the wars and victo- 


ries of our Kings. 


ven, ut facilins fit Sihylle folia colligert, quam nomina 
23 quos ſcripfit. Pitſeus likewile tells us, that 
he wrote an infinite number of books upon almoſt all 
ſubjects, which was the moſt inconteltable proof of 
his various and extenſive learning, Jam verd ad im- 
menſam Librorum, quos de omni pene materid ſeripfit, 
multitudinem wveniamus, quo nullum multiplicis ejus doc- 
trinæ locupletius efſe pateſt teſtimonium. Dr. Jebb has 
given us a catalogue of thoſe works which are aſcribed 
to him, according to the order of the Sciences, as par- 
ticularly in Grammar, Mathematics, and Natural 


N Optics, Geography, Aſtronomy, Chro. 


ymiſtry, Magic, ic, Metaphyſics and 

Ethics, Phyſic, Divinity, and Philology, with other 
miſcellaneous pieces. But that Gentleman is of opi- 
nion, that this prodigious number of books, which 
were ſaid to have been written by him, will be re- 
duced to a few, if we conſider the affair rightly. For 
the copies of his writings being diſperſed into. ſeveral 
places, it happened that the ſame Tracts had different 
titles given them, or that particular chapters or frag- 
ments of them were conſidered as diſtin Treatiſes. 
He proceeds then to ſhew, that our Author wrote no 
Tract in Philoſophy, while he continued a Layman ; 
and nothing but a few little pieces, Capitula quadam, 
before the year 1276, when he ſent his works to Pope 
Clement ; ſo that the eleven books of his, which are 
mentioned by the writers of his life, ſcarce contain fo 
many pages. The firſt conſiderable volume which 
he wrote was his Opus Majus, which he divided 
into ſix parts, and annexed to it his Tracts de 
'Prognoſticis ex Stellis, de multiplications Specierum, 
ab 5 Merali Philojophia. Theſe ſeveral parts be- 
ing tranſcribed ſeparately, with each of them a 
and diſtint title, were conſidered - as entire 
books, and enlarged the catalogues of his works. Be- 
fides his Opus Majus, he ſent two other works to Pope 
Clement, one of which he ſtyled Opus Minus, and the 
other Opus Tertium. Manuſcripts of both theſe works are 
extant in the Cotton Library, but that of the Opus 
Minus is imperfet. After the death of Pope Clement, 
Bacon about the year 1271 reviſed this work, and cor- 
refed and enlarged it conſiderably, as appears from 
the manuſcript of it in the Library abovementioned 
(94). His Treatiſe of Chronology, Which in the ma- 
nuſcript in the King's Library is entitled Computus 
Rogeri Bacon, is called by Balæus and Pitſeus Compu- 


BACON (FRANCIS) Lord High Chancellor of England, under King James I, was J.) tnth- 
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tus Naturalium. Ie divided it into three parts; at 
the end are ſubjoined a Calendar and ſome Aſtronomi- 
cal Tables, which che have not his name. to 
them, are moſt probably of his own compotition, ſince 
he tells us himſalf, that he had undertaken to draw u 

ſuch a ſett of Tables, and ſome of them relate to the 
year 1269, which very well agrees with the age of 
Bacon, It is uncertain whether he wrote any thing 
after this till he was caſt into priſon, ; tho? his three 
Epiſtles to Johannes Pariſienſis, publiſhed at Francfort 
1620 with ſome other chymical pieces of our Author, 
may be well enough reduced under this period. But 
when jerom de Eſculo was raiſed to the Popedom in 
the year 1288, in order to mitigate the reſentments of 
that Prelate, Bacon is ſaid to have written his Book 
de retardandis ſenectutis accidentibus for the uſe of his 
Holineſs. This Book was publiſhed at Oxford in 1 590, 
and divided it into ſeveral Tracts de Retardatione ſe- 
nectutis, de univerſali Regi mine ſenum, and de Conſer- 
val ione ſenſuum. Upon his recovering of his liberty, 
and return into his own country, tho he was then very 
old, at the defire of his friends, who requeſted him 
to publiſh ſome pieces in Divinity, he wrote his Com- 
pendium ftudii theologic. There are ſeveral pieces 
falſely aſcribed to him, as particularly Tractatus 
fuper Pſallerium, Vita S. Edmundi Archiepiſcopi Can- 
tuarienſis, which are thought to have been written by 
Robert Bacon. The Treatile de Fluxu & Refluxu Maris 
Britannici is aſcribed to Walter Botoner ; and the Ro- 
gerina major & minor to Thomas de Santo Amando, 


and by others to Roger of Parma (95). Dr. Freind (95) Jv, i 
obſerves (96), that there is a copy of the two lag Pa. 
Treatiſes in the Harleyan Library; but as they con- (96) Pag. 249- 


tain in, a manner the whole practice of Phyſic in all 
diſtempers, he tells us, that he ſhould queſtion ve 
much, if Bacon, who without diſpute never made this 


proſeſlion his buſineſs, were the Author; and therefore, he 


thinks that it is much more probable, that they might 
have been written by Roger of Parma, whoſe Books of 
Surgery are, now extant. He informs us likewiſe, that 
as to the Writings of Bacon in general, many, which 


go under his name, are without doubt furious ; and 


that ſuch particularly is the piece ſo much cryed up 
by the Chymiſts concerning the Oil of Antimony, 
where ſome Authors are quoted, who lived long _ 
him. | Fs 


one of the greateſt genius's of his age, and one of thoſe, who knew beſt the imperfect ſtate 


zing ſtar,” or a bloody ſbt aver; which ; 
asmucb uſe and pleaſure 


in which Philoſophy then was. He laboured very intenſely to find ont the proper means obſerve, that 
of remedying theſe defects, and he formed ſome excellent plans for the reformation of it AI. d anale 


CT FY or ; * mile an edition 
'The Public received his Works with great applauſe, There was a complete edition of in fix vohlamesia 
them publiſhed at Frankfort in folio in the year 1663. The Journal des Savans did not gib He 
mention it without giving a great elogium to this illuſtrious Chancellor (a). The treatiſe 4% B 


* . "0 ” . | * . * a S 3 ris, ei 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, which was inted at Paris in 1624, is one of the beſt produ- . a 


ctions of the Author [3]. His Moral and Political Works, tranſlated. into French by Ball- the catalogue © 


(1) Pag. 147, 
148 


48. 

(2) Gaſſendi, 

Oper. com. 1. 
F#$- 62, 


4 books, num 
— | 58 douin, * 

7 He formed be excellent plans for a reformation what Coſtar wrote to Voiture: 7 have read a au 
4 z.] See what Mr. Baillet has ſaid in the firſt vo- months Ae Book written by Chancellor Baton concern- 
ume of his Life of Mr. Des Cartes (1), and what ing the Advancement of Learning, in which I have found 


(3) Entretiems dt 


8 ] a great many admirable things (3). He mentions at- Mie & 4 
II] His rreatiſe de Augmentis Scientiarum... terwards ſome of thoſe things, and ſhews by th or. page 47H 
it one of the beſt productions of the Author.) Here is choice his own good taſte ; for it is certain they are paris edit: in 


1654+ 


(1) Lie 
acon, p 
the 1ſt v 
works p 
at Londc 
in + vol. 


2) Us; 


15 
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douin, ſold ſo prodigjouſly, chat ſeveral editions were publiſhed of them. His Life of 3 
Henry VII, King of England, is very much eſteemed (+). My Lord Bacon was ſo much ( See in Pope 


e in ſer ving the Republic of Letters, 
ſuc 


that he neglected his own domeſtic affairs in At, Pag. 637. 


the judgment of 


a manner, that he died extremely poor. a quote two authorities upon that Conringius, Pces 


point [C]. His death is placed on the gth of Ap 


all fine and noble ſentiments. I have been informed 
that the works of 'Bacon was one of the Books, 
which Coſtar made the greateſt uſe of, ang that from 
thence he took the foundation of his own Collection; 
that is, having found in Bacon's writings a thought, 
that pleaſed him, he wrote it upon a ſheet of paper ; 
and afterwards when he met in other Books with any 
thing that had any relation to it, he added it to that 
per ; by which means he wanted no Repoſitory or 
mon- Place — rag A lg 
C] He died poor. te two authorities 

Fi 1 The firſt is applied me by the Bible 
theque Univer e/le, and the ſecond by the Sorberiana. 
The Bibliethegue Univerſelle informs me that James 
(4) The $th of Howell writes in a Letter (4) dated the 6th of Fanuary 
the qth Seftion 1625 (6). . . that Chancellor Bacin died ſo poor, that 
* 2.0 „ left enough to bury him ; which made 
(5) There muſt Howell give his opinion, that tho' be was a great ge- 
de here an error nius with reſpect to the ſciences, he was not a judicious 
of the preſß in may, However he aſcribes the poverty of this famous 
On for Chancellor either to his contempt of riches, or his exceſſroe 
—— ge liberality. A Hittle before he. died, he wwrate; 18 
till the gth of to HowelPs account, a complaining Letter to the King, 

April 1626. in which he defired him to aj im, © left be ſhould 
« reduced in his laſt days to beggary, and he, who de- 
& fired to live only in order to ſtudy, ſhoald be forced 


clerus, &c. upon 
it. We find there 
| | ; 2 other * 
&© to fludy how to live.” Which expreſſions ſeemed to our Judt mch in 
A as mean, as thoſe in 4 Lat, r 298 
aurute before to the Prince of Wales, were profane. He 

told that Prince, ** that he hoped, that as thi Father | 

&* bad been his Creator, the Son would be his Redeemer.” (6) Biblio. L. 
Let us now ſee what Sorbiere ſays : The Natural 1e. tum. 15. 
«* Hiſtory of Bacon at Paris 1631, tranſlated or rathet s +5: 

* abridged by Peter Amboiſe, Eſq; Sieur de la Made» 

% laine. We have there an account by the tranſla- 

% tor of the Life of this Chancellor, and at the end is 

added a tranſlation of the Nova Atlantit. The few 

excellent remarks which I have ſeen, makes me 

«« prodigiouſly deſirous of ſecing a complete and exact 

“ tranſlation. Sir Will. Boſwel told me, that he had a 

5 2 intimacy with this extraordinary per- 

4% ſonage, who left him by Will all his papers, which 

«« was the only thing, that was executed of above a mil- 

% lion of ies, which he had made out of gal- (7) Sorberiana, 
% lantry. He ang, K- thouſand livres 43 * 
« to an imaginary Co the plan of which he (8) « | 
% had laid down in his — (7).” This dif- ie Þ Marks 
courſe dots not ſeem to expreſs that Bacon died poor ; fays concerning 
but rather to inſinuate that he died a little whimſical — will of _— 
(8) ; but if we examine it more cloſely, we ſhall find way uy = 


. | 2 moires de Holland 
that there is a ſign of poverty in it. beg. 430. 


1626. He lived ſixty fit years, 


and Greek Tongues. He was born at York-Place in the Strand January 22d 1560 (a). ( Se Dr. 


Rawley's Life of 
bim, p- I» in the 


particularly taken notice of + Ay, a Elizabeth [A]. June 10, 1573; he was matriculated 1d volume of the 


his father thought proper to qualify him for 


e (b), and enter'd into Trinity College there under the care Lord Bacon's 


— 1 of public affairs; for which 


purpoſe he ſent him over to France with Sir Amyas Paulet, Embaſſador to that Court; 
who entruſted him wirh a commiſſion to the Queen ; which he diſcharged with great ap- 


I WY: and returned to France, with an 


intention to continue there for ſome years (c). (% Rawley, ab, | 


ing his abſence his father died in 1579 [C]; upon which he returned to England, and J N 5. 


[4 He e dee works of his excellent genius, 
he was very young, ſo that he was particularly. 


taken notice of by Queen Elizabeth.) Dr. Rawley tells 

(1) Life of Lord us (1), that the Queen delighted much in converſing 
Bacon, pag. 4+ in with him, and trying him with queſtions z which he 
we tft vol: of bis anſwered with a gravity and maturity ſuperior to his 
at Londen" $5 30, Years 3 ſo that her Majeſty uſed frequently to call him, 
in4 vol. in fol. The young Lord Keeper. Being once aſked by the Queen 
| how old he was, he replied with a great deal of viva- 
city, tho' he was then but a child, that he avas two 

years younger than her Majeſty's happy. reign ; with 

which anſwer the Queen was prodigiouſly charmed. 

[B] While he continued here, at about fixteen years 

age, he firſt fell into a diſlike of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy.} Dr. 

(z) Us; ſupra, Rawley obſerves (2), that he was informed of that 
pag. 5, particular from his Lordſhip himſelf ; and that his ex- 
ceptions againſt that great Philoſopher were not founded 

upon the aworthleſineſs of the Author, to whom he would 

ever aſcribe all high attributes, but for the unfruitfuls 

meſs of the way, being a Philoſophy (as his Lordibip 

uſed to jay ) only for diſputations and contentions, but bar. 

ren in the production of works for the benefit of the life of 

man ; in which mind he continued to his dying day. Dr. Te- 

(3) Pag. 9. edit. nifon likewiſe in his Introduction to the Baconiana tells 
Landon 167g. us (3), that when our Author his ſtudies, Ariſtotle 
was in effect the Pope in Philoſophy. The lectures both in 

his private College, and in the public Schools were ge- 

ly expolitions upon Ariſtotle's text ; and eve- 


Vol. II, 


applied 


ry opinion written by him as his own was eſteem- 
ed as authentic, as if it had been given under the 
ſeal of the Fiſher. It was therefore a very ſingular 
felicity in a young Gentleman to ſee farther into na- 
ture than that celebrated Philoſopher, at whoſe feet he 
was placed. And it was as happy as it was extraor- 
dinary, that he took diſtaſte betimes at the vul 
ſchemes of Natural Philoſophy. Uſe and cuſtom in t 
way, continues Dr. Teniſon, might have reconciled it 
to bim, as it had done to others of great learning. For 
a Philoſopher is like a vine, of which they ſay; it muſt 
be ſet of a plant, and not of a tree: But tho" there 
logy of Ariſtotle, yet did he not deſpiſe him with that 
pride and btineſs, with which youth is wonted to 
be puffed up. He had a juſt efteem of at reat ma- 
ter in learning (a) ; a greater thah that, which Ari- (a) De Auęm. 
ftotle himſelf expreſſed towards the Philoſophers; that Scient. l. 3. c. 4. 
went before him ; for he endeavoured ( ſome ſay ) to ſtifle Cœterum de wiro 
all their labours, defigning to himſelf an univerſal mo- my «6-0 wg 
narchy over opinions, as his patron Alexander did over genii mirabili, 
men. Our Hero ovoned what was excellent ih bim; Ariſtotele, &c. 
but in his enquiries into nature, he proceeded not upon 
his principles. © He began the work anetu, and laid the 
foundation of philoſephic theory in numerous experiments. \ 

[C] During his abſence his father died in 15759.]' 
His father had collected a confiderable ſum of money, 
which he had ſeparated with an intention to _—_ 

ma 0 


of was bred in Mr. Bacon fo early a diſlile of the Phypſio- 
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$80 RR 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Common Law [DI, which he reſolved upon as his pro- 
jon, though his inclinations led him much more ſtrongly to the affairs of State. He 
| was appoint one of the Queen's Council extraordinary in the 28th year of his age, an ho- 
© © hour, Which was ſcarce ever ted before (d). And to her he dedicated his Maxim 
ſh aud Elements of the Common Law in the year 1396, though they were hot printed till 


- ſome years after his death, and then incorrectly ; though not ſo ill as his Reading upon the . 


Statute of Uſes in Gray's-Inn, which he performed with honour to himſelf and p to his 
hearers, having been one of the firſt, who argued that difficult Caſe of U/zs, called Chud- 
leigh's Caſe, which is reported by Sir Edward Coke“ But the greateſt figure, which he 
made in the laſt ten years of the Queen's reign, was in the Houle of Commons; and then 
it is thought that he applied himſelf to Politics, ſo that the Queen and Lord Treafuret 
Burghley employed his head and hand in affairs of State ; for he obſerves himſelf, that in 


the buſineſs, which paſſed through the hands of the Queen's learned Council, either of 


State or Revenue, he was conſtantly employed (e). He was in his younger years attached 
to the intereſt of the Earl of Eſſex, whom he endeavoured to diſſuade from thoſe raſh at- 
(f) Rawley, pet · tempts, which proved afterwards his ruin (f). He made no conſiderable advances ih his 
6. fortune under Queen Elizabeth 4 but upon the acceſſion of King James to the Crown 
he was ſoon raiſed to conſiderable honours. July 23d 1603, in the firſt year of the rei 
of the King he was knighted at Whitehall, and the. year following he was made one of t 
(e) See the In- King's Council learned in the law, with-a grant of forty pound per annum fee ( q). And 
Grin fron Te. as his abilities had appeared in Council, in Parliament, and in his Profeſſion, and eſpecial- 
nifo, wid. p. 7. ly in his Speeches which he made in the Houſe of Commons, and the Treatiſes, which 
| he wrote in favour of the Union of the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, which the 
King fo paſſionately deſired, he had reaſon to expect, that his ſuit for the place of Sollicitor- 
General, which he had likewiſe made intereſt for under the Queen, would have been im- 
mediately granted him; but it is ſuppoſed, that his preferment was obſtructed by the jea- 
louſy of his couſin-german 'Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Lord Treaſurer, and Earl of 
(% See ste- Saliſbury, and Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney-General (H). However at laſt, in the 


phens's Accor! beginning of the year 1607 he was appointed to that poſt in the room of Sir Henry Hobart 

of the Life of the DP . . a 

fur oo nh iv (i). In 1611he was made joint Judge with Sir Thomas Vavaſor, then Knight-Marſhal 
made a competent purchaſe of land for the ſupport of 

our Aae Is was his youngeſt ſon, and the only 
one unprovided fof, though he was particularly be- 
loved by his father. But this purchaſe not being ex- 
ecuted at his father's death, there came no greater 
ſhare to him, than his ſingle part and proportion of 
the money, which was divided among the five bro- 
thers ; by which means his circumſtances were very State, 
narrow in his younger years. For the manner of upon 


= 
T 
ty 


confiderable advances in his 
zqbeth,] Dr. Rawley obſerves (7), 
advantages qualified him 
ſeſñion for an eaſy acceſs at 
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jects; yet ſhe never conferred upon him 
Gorhambury near St. Albans in Hertfordſhire did not any place of profit,” but only the reverſion of the Re- 
come to him till many years after, by the death of his gitter's office in the Star-Chamber, which was worth 


brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, a Gentleman equal to per annum, tho' it did not fall to 
him in wit, tho' inferior with regard to learning; and t twenty years after ; ſo that his Lordſhi 
who had a great affection for our Author, they two faid of it in Queen's Elizabeth's time, that it vas ik 
(4) Dr. Rawley, being the only male iſſue by a ſecond venter (4). Lord another man's ground buttalling upon his houſe ; which 
pet · 6. Bacon tells us himſelf in the tenth Century of his Va- might mend his proſpet, but it did not fill bis barn. 
(5) Num. 986. tra Hiſtory (5) a remarkable incident, which hap- This _ of him, ſays the Writer abovementioned, 
ned to him at the time of his father's death. Having avight be imputed, not ſo much to her Majeſty's averfion 
obſerved, that the relations touching the force of imagi- and diſaffettion towards bim, ts the arts and poli 


4H 
78 


policy of 
nation and the ſecret inſtincts of nature, are ſo uncer- @ great Stateſman there, who Iaboured by all induſftri- 


tain, that they require a great deal of examination, ous and ſecret means to ſuppreſs and heep him down, 
before we conclude upon them; and that he would 4½% if he bad riſen, he might have obſcured his glory. 
have it firſt thoroughly enquired, whether there be Mr. the late Hiſtoriographer in his Iafroduc- 
any ſecret paſſages of ſympathy between perſons of tion (8) to that part of our author's Letters, which he 


(4) Idem, ,ag 
5. and .* 
phens's Account 
of the Life f 
Lord Bade? * 
IO, 11, in t 
edition of ry 
Letters and Re. 
mains, London 
1734, in 4to, 


(4) Stepheng's 
Count of the 

Life of the Lord 
Bacon, pag. 11. 


„of (ij Collefime, 


ubi ſupra, p. 66, 


(7) Pag. 6. 


nd introduced him frequently to the Queen's | 


8) Pag. 10. 


near blood, as parents, children, brothers, fiſters, wrote in the reign of King James, tells us, that the 3g _ 
nurſe-children, huſbands, wives, &c. ſince there are books, which he was known to have read, beſides those 


many reports in Hiſtory, that upon the death of per- of his profeſſion, and the learning he was maſter of, 
ſons of {uch nearneſs, men have an inward feeling of which made him ſo great a benefactor to, the world, 
it;; he relates the following ſtory : 7 my/e/f remember, was turned to his own di ſadvantage, and made uſe of 
that being in Paris, and my father's dying in Londen, as a reaſon, why the poſt of Sollicitor-General ſhould 
two er three days before my father's death I had @ not be conferred upon him. This preferment he had 
dreamy which I told to divers Engliſh Gentlemen; that in his eye in the year 1595 (9) E 
ny father's bouſe in the. country was plaiſtered all over no leſs a favourite than he 
7 T4, 2 E ever it is obſerved, that he was zealous in bear- 
£ Jpon his return from his travels he applied him- ing teſtimony to the wiſe adminiſtration of affairs in 
Self to the fludy of the Common-Lax.) +4 made a 456 70 ' 7725 
great progreſs in it, tho he conſidered it only as an ac- wanced little either in profit or honour. 
. cellory, as himſelf ſaid, and not as his principal ſtu - hindered from growing at Court by a very great man, 
dy. He ſeated himſelf for the convenience of his ſtu- <vho- knew the any of his purſe, and alſo fear- 
dies and practice amongſt the Society at Gray's-Inn, ed, that if be grew, 


might prove taller than bim- 


* h . eſt 7 See his Lu- 
fl of Eflex. Tou- i to the Lord 


Toole” 1 
ley, publiſned in 
he 4th vol. of 


ueen Elizabeth's) times, in which himſelf ad. his Works, pas- 
For be was 474. 


of which he was a member ; and erected that elegant /e/f (10). The little art he uſed againſt him was the ( e 
building, commonly known by the name of te Lord repreſenting of bim as a ſpeculator; though it is plain Bor 
Bacon's Lodging, which he inhabited by tums for the no man dealt better with kinder days in publick bufi- 


— £ * Works, vol. 4 
75 ateſt part of his life, except for ſome years only. neſs than bhimſelf; and it generally ripened under his rag. 488, 498- 
u 


is. Society he behaved with ſuch a ſweetneſs and hands. At the end of the fourth volume of his works 
generoſity of temper, that he was equally admired and we have ſeveral Letters from him and the Earl of 
(6) Rawley, pag, loved by the Readers and Gentlemen of that Eſſex to the Lord Keeper Pyckering relating to the Sol- 
S and 6, . Houſe (6). N licitor's place. 


3: Maſi - Ye 
B AC 56t 


the Knight-Marſhal's Court, lately erected within the Verge of the King's Houſe (+) 4 and /+) 
on the 27th of October 1613 he ſucceeded Sir Henry Hobart as Attorney-General (7), and — 1 
June the gth 1616 he was ſworn of the King's Privy Council (mn), a truſt rarely conferred {) Cie, 

either before or ſince on a Gentleman in that Office. Upon which occaſion he tells the King, — 9 by 
that being exempted from pleading cauſes between party and party, he thought hike F 
obliged to dedicate his leiſure time to his Majeſty's ſervice, and particularly to the reduci 
and recompoling of the Laws of England, with the proper aſſiſtance of others; and in this 
deſign he perſiſted when he had greater Teiſute, by offering the King a ſpecimen of a Digeſt 
of the fame Laws, publiſhed by Dr. Rawley (7). While he was Attorney-General he diſtin- 
guiſhed himfelf by his endeavours to reſtrain the cuſtom, of -Duels, which-was then very fre- 


Inſertions, 


Cambden's 
24 of King 
James. 


(n) Stephens's 
Account, p. 153 


E- 


quent [V], and by his abilities in the _— of ſeveral important cauſes. About the be- 


ginning of his promotions he married adaug 


[FI While he was Attorney-Gentral he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his endeavours ta reftrain the cuſfom bf Dutls, 
aubich aua, then very frequent.) This c is ſaid to 
have been introduced into England from France, where 
prodigious quantity of blood had been ſhed notwith- 
ſanding the Edicts of 7 Henry IV and Lewis 
XIII, till, the evil became ſo powerful, that tho 
the great Cardinal Richelieu gave ſome check to it 
the puniſhment of de Chappelle and Bouteville, two 
Gentlemen of great valour, without any regard 
the 7 4 of oo La — ene 
rſons of the greateſt quality, yet is applica 
8 hts | angry fab, 2s he tells 1 in his 
Political 15 ament, could never gain that effet, which 
has ſince been accompliſhed by the reſolution and ſe- 
verity of Lewis XIV in the year 1702; and which 
Monſr. le Vaſſor, a French Hiſtorian, ſays is the beſt, 
and perhaps the only action he did in a reign of 
25 ſix years. Sir Francis Bacon being made the 
ing's Attotney uſed all his efforts to put a flop to 
this practice here; and his charge with regard to du- 
els upon an information in the Star- Chamber againſt 
Pri and Wright was ſo highly approved by the 
s of the Council, who were then in the Star- 
Chamber, that they ordered it to be printed and pub- 
liſhed with the decree of the Court itſelf. In this 
7 5 he ſpeaks of the nature and greatneſi of the 
miſchief of duels 3 the cauſes and remedies of. it; the 
Juſtice of the Law of England, which fome, ſays he, 
flicl not to think defeftive in this matter; of the capa- 
of the Court of the Star- Chamber, where certainly 
remedy of that miſchief was to be found ; and of 
E purpoſe and reſolution, wherein he humbly de- 
red the aſſiſtance of that Court. With regard to the 
miſchief itſelf, he obſerves, that when revenge is once 
extorted out of the Magiſtrate's hand contrary to God's 
ordinance, and every man ſhall bear the ſword, not 
to defend, but to aſſail, and pri vate men begin once 
to preſume to give Law to themſelves, and to right 
their own wrongs, no man can foreſee the dangers and 
inconveniences which may ariſe and multiply by that 
means. Other offences yield and conſent to the Law, 
that is. good, not daring to make defence, or to juſtify 
themſelves ; but this offence expreſly gives Law an 
affront, as if there were two Laws, one a kind of 
70wn-Law, and the other a Law of reputation, as 
; I term it; ſo that Pauls and Weſtminſter, the 
Pulpit and the Courts of juſtice, muſt give place to 
ny pL (as King James expreſſes it in his Proclama- 
tion) of ordinary tables and ſuch reverend aſſemblies. 
„The year- books and itatute-books mult give place 
« to ſome French and Italian Pamphlets, which han- 
* dle the doctrine of duels, which if they be in the 
„right, tranſeamus ad illa, let us receive them, and 
* not keep the people in conflict and diſtraction be- 
e tween two laws.” He conſiders then the loſs which 
the nation ſuffers by the deſtruction of thoſe perſons 
in private and inſignificant quarrels, whoſe blood if it 
were adventured in the ſervice of the King and Realm, 
would be able to make the fortune of a day, and to 
change the fortune of a Kingdom. With reſpect to 
the cauſes of it; the firſt motive undoubtedly is a falſe 
and erroneous imagination of honour and credit; up- 
on which account King James in his Proclamation 
called them beauitching duels, For if one judge of it 
truly, ſays the Attorney, it is no better than a ſorcery, 
that enchanted the ſpirits of young men, that bear.great 
minds with a falſe ſhew, ſpecies falſa, and a kind of 
fatanical illufion and apparition , honour againſt religi- 


ter of Benedict Barham Alderman of London 


but 


precedents and examples of the bift times and valiamteſt 
nations. Beſides this, men have almoſt loſt the true 
notion and underſtanding of fortitade arid honour. 
For * fortitude diftinguiſheth of the grounds of "quarrels, 
awhether they be juſt ; an not only ſo, bus whether they 
be worthy, and ſetteth a better price upon mens lives than 
to biftow them idly. Nay it is a weakneſt and di ſeſteem 
of a man's felf to put 4 mam life upon ſuch Never per- 

s 3 a man's tift is not to'be trifled away j it it 
to be offered up and ſacrificed to homirable ſervices, pub= 


lic merits, e. noble adventures. It is it 
a—n_ at it is in ebene of money; it is 10 
'berality to make a prufuſon of money upon every vh¹ν 


upon every 

occahon ; nr no more it is fortitude to make effuſion "of 
blood; except the cauſe be ef, worth. The — 
which he propoſes ſor the reſtraint of this evil, are 
firſt, that there a and be declared a conſtant and 
ſettled reſolution in the State to aboliſh it. Secondly, 
care muſt be taken; that it be no longer countenanced, 
or the humour of it — Thirdly; ſays he, I 
; Lat am rin that I learned out of the King's laft 

roclzmation the ut an lied remedy 
for this offence ( SL hat plea his 170% to uſe it) 
that the wit of man can deviſe; This offence is ground. 
ed upon a falſe conceit of honour, and therefore it uvould 
be puniſhed in the ſame Rind, in eo quis rectiſſimè plec- 
titur; in quo peccat, The fountain of honmur is the 
King and his aſpect, and the acreſ to his per fon continu- 
erb honour in life, and to be baniſhed from his preſence is 
one of the greateſt eclipſes of bumur that can be. If his 
Majeſty /hall be pleaſed, that when this Court ſhall cen- 
ſure any of theſe offences in per amt of eminent Quality, to 
add this out of his own arid diſcipline, that theſe 
perſons /ball be baniſhed and excluded from his Court for 
certain years, and the Courts of his Queen and Prince, 
1 think. there is no man, that hath any good blood in 
him, will commit an act, that ſpall caſt him into that 
darkieſs,. that he may not bebold his Sovereign's face. 
Laſtly, that this Court ſhould paniſh all the middle 
acts and proceedings which tend to the duel; and fo to 
hew and vex the root in the branches, which no doubt 
will kill the root, and yet prevent the extremity of 
the Law. The Attorney — then, that the Law 
of England is excepted to, though ignorantly, in two 
points; the one, that it ſhould make no difference be- 
tween an inſidious and foul murther, and the killing 
a man upon fair terms, as it is called. The other, 
that the- Law has not provided ſufficient puniſhment 
and reparations for contumely of words, as the lie, 
and the like. - But theſe are no better than childiſh no- 
velties againſt the Divine Law, and againſt all Laws 
in effect, and againſt the examples of all the braveſt 
and moſt virtuous nations of the world. For in the 
Law of God there is never to be found any difference 
made in homicide, but between homicide volun 
and involuntary, which we term miſadventure. 
for example, in Civil States, al memory, ſays he, 
doth conſent, that Greece anil Rome were the Vas 
liant and generous nations of the world; and that which 
ii more wb noted; they were free States, and not under 
a Monarchy, whereby a man would think it a great 
deal the more reaſon that particular per ſons ſhould hawvt 
righted themſelves ; and yet they had not this praftice of 
duels, nor any thing, that bare ſhew- thereof ; and ſure 
they would have had it, if there had been any virtue in 
it. Nay, as he ſaith, (fas eſt & ab hoſte doceri:) Ir 
is memorable, that it is reported by a Counſellor, Em- 
baſſador of the Emperor 3, touching the cenſure of the Turks, 
of theſe duels. There was A combat of this kind per- 


on, againſt law, againſt moral virtue, and againſt the formed by twwa perſons of quality of the T.rks, wherein 


3 


one 
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but bad no iſſue by her. March 7, 1615 he was appointed Lord Keeper of the Great Seal [6]; 


one of them was ſlain, the other party was convened 
hl fs . The manner of the re- 
frehbinſion wwas in theſe words: How durſt you under- 
take to fight one wit the other? Are there not Chri- 
ſtians enough to kill ? Did you not know, that whe- 
ther of you ſhould be ſlain, the loſs would be the Grand 
Seignior's ? So ai wwe may ſee, that the moſt warlike 
nations, generous or barbarous, have ever db- 
fed this, wherein now men glory. As for the ſecond 


fwer. It would have been 
to have 


a negative of another's ſaying. 
he had been asked the 


been ſo fantaſtical as to take it ſo highly. The Civi- be 


light blow of the perſon 
except that they have got upon them the ſtamp of a 
diſgrace, which makes theſe light things paſs for great 
matter. The Law of England, and all Laws, hold 
theſs degreet of injury to the perſon, Jlander, battery, 
maim, and death ; and if there be extraordinary circum- 
ances of deſpite and contumely, as in cafe of libels, and 
baſtinadoes, and the like, the Re —— 
and puniſheth them exemplarily. But for this 
2 of a diſgrace, that @ fllp to the perm ſoou be a 
mortal wound to the reputation, it avere good that. men 
did hearken unto the ſaying of Conſalvo, the great and 
umu Commander, that ua wont to ſay, a Gentle- 
man's honour ſhould be de tela craſſiore, of a good 
ewarp or web, that every little thing ſvould not cat 
it; whereas now it ſeems they are but of cob-wweb lawn 
or ſuch like fluff, which certainly is <veakneſs, and not 
true greatneſ; of mind, but like a fick man's body, that 
is ſo tender, that it feels every thing. We find like- 
wiſe, that in December in the year 1616 he 
cuted one Mr. Markham for dif letters of chal- 
lenge to the Lord D'arcy. He mentions this in a 
Letter to the Lord Viſcount Villiers, publiſhed in the 
(13) Num. 98. fourth volume of his works (13). 
page 651. I He aua appointed Lord Keeper of the Great Saal.] 
(14) Ad ann, Cambden tells us in his Aunals of King James (14), 
1617. that when the King delivered the Seal to him, he had 
| admoniſhed him not to ſeal any thing till after ma- 
ture deliberation ; to give righteous judgment between 
; and that he n 
too far. Sir Anthony Weldon in his Court Cha- 
(15) Pag. 115, rafer of King James (15) aſſerts, that the Duke of 
116. edit. Lon- Buckingham, to ver the very ſoul of the Lord Chan- 


den 1651. cellor in the laſt a Bacon to bim 
| the Seals ; and that TY ts hated = 
Bacon ſhould be his ſucceſſor ; and that the old man's 
ſpirit could not brook this, but ſent the ſeals by his own 
ſervant to the King, and ſhortly after yielded up his foul 
o bis Maker. But this account contains two - 
ous falfities ; for in the firſt — the King himſelf 
ſent for the ſeals, and not the Duke of Buckingham ; 
and he ſent for them not by Sir Francis Bacon, but 
16) See Aulicus by Secretary Winwood (r6) with this meſſage, that 
ad Prod bag · himſelf would be his Underkeeper, and not 7. of them 
171» awhile he lived, to bear the name of Chancellor. Nor 
did any perſon e 
till the — Egerton died, which ha ſoon 5 
In n Lord — gerton, 4 4 
Baconiana, Teniſon obſerves (17), was willing that the Attorney- 
22 neral Bacon ſhould be his — and ready to 
mote it; ſo far was he from conceiving any a- 
inſt him either upon that or any other account. He had 
a friend to Sir Francis Bacon even in the Queen's 
time, as appears from a Letter of the latter to him 
mentioned by Dr. Teniſon; and this favour of his 
continued to the laſt. For Sir Francis Bacon writes 
as follows in a Letter to Sir G Villiers, dated the 
15th of Febr. 1615, and printed in the fourth volume 
(13) Num. 65. of his works (18). My Lord Chancellor tald me yeſter- 
lag 605. day in plain terms, that if the King would aſt bis opi- 
nion touching the perſon, that be would commend to ſuc- 
ceed him upon death or diſability, ht would namg me for 


7 
the fitteſt man. You mag adviſe, whether uſe not 
be made of this offer. Abd in a Letter (19) 2 (19) Num. gt. 
James dated January 29th 1614, he wrote as follows : Pas. 592 
It plea — the Lord Chancellor, out of his ancient an 
great to me, ( which many times in fickneſs appear- 
eth moſt) to admit me with a great deal of eech 
with this aftermon, which during theſe days 
he hath ſcarcely done to any. Sir. Anthony Weldon 
reproaches (20) my Lord Bacon às a very neceſ- (20) Sec Court 


ſitous man, and one for that reaſon made Keeper by £4 Chara f 


Duke of Buckingham, to ſerve ſuch turns as men un 
tter fortunes would never condeſcend to. But 


„as Dr. Teniſon obſerves (21), * mind did (21) 
not permit him ef gr Pd them to any er- beg. 251. 
And in the Dyeen's time, when 
was it meaner circumſtancet, he did not lot | 
bimſelf as in that eftate of 2 ewhich tempteth 
generous minds to vile things. Bot let us hear him re- 
preſenting his own condition in the Letter to the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton quoted by Dr. Teniſon. My 


father (tho I think I had greateſt part in his live of all 
bis children) in his <wiſdhm ſerved me in 42 


KE Gut for the ſecond, that it ſhould not be re- 
ed,” I hope in God I am not in that caſe. For the 
preventing whereof, as I do depend God's Provi- 
dence all in all, in the fade bis Providence T fee 
opened unto me three not unlikely expectations of help. 
The one my practice; the other ſome proceeding in t 

Queen's ſervice 3 the third the place I bave in rever- 


proſe- ion ; which as it flandeth now unto me, is but like 


another man's ground buttalling upon” my houſe, which 
may mend my proſpock, pom op 5 my barn (22). (22) Sev above, 
be owned, that the of Bucking- Note [E]. 
ham was very inſtrumental in the Lord Keeper's pre- 
ferment, which he acknowledges in his Letter writ- 
ten the ſame day, that the were preſented to 
him. And ſurely, ſays Mr. Stephens (23), fewer lines (23) Introdutti- 
did never contain a greater ſenſe of gratitude, or ex- on, pag. 40, 4 
preſſed it in @ more becoming manner ; though by the Ser . 
original they ſeemed to have been haſtily woritten, and |, Life « Lird 
may to confirm what had been told to one, that Bacon, pag. 16+ 
in his later times, that his firft copies required no 
great labour to fender them competent for the niceft 
ts. The Letter is publiſhed in the fourth vo- 
of his works (24), and is as follows : 1 #s both (24) Num. 99+ 
in cares and buſineſs, that ſmall ones upon the pag. 652+ 
tongue, and great ones fink down into the heart in fi- 
lence. Therefore I ſpeak litthe to your Lordſhip 10 
day, neither had 1 fit time; but I muſt profeſs thus 
much, that in this day's work" you are the trueft and 
perfeeft mirror and example of firm and generous friend- 
ſhip that ever was in Court. And I ſhall count every 
day lt, wherein I ſhall not either fludy your ⁊vell. doing 
in thought, or do your name honour in ſpeech, or per- 
form ſervice in deed. In the ſame volume we 
have likewiſe his Speech at the taking of his place in 
Chancery, in performance of the charge his Majeſty had 
given him, when he received the Seals in 1617, Sir An- 
thony Weldon has upon this occaſion introduced another 
ſtory with regard to Sir Francis Bacon, and 
tells us (25), that . this great favourite [ Buckingham) ſent (25) Pag. 116, 
<< a noble Gentleman, and of much worth to him, with 117, 118. 
this meſlage, that he knew him to be a man of ex- 
„ cellent , and as the times were, fit to ſerve his 
« Maſter in the Keeper's place ; but he alſo knew 
„him of a baſe and ungrateful diſpoſition, and an 
<< errant knave, apt in his proſperity to ruin any that 
« had raiſed him in his adverſity ; yet for all this he 
« did ſo much ſtudy his Maſter's ſervice (knowing 
% how fit an inſtrument he might be for him, ) that 
* he had obtained the Seals for him; but with this 
«* aſſurance, ſhould he ever requite him, as he had 
3 0 446 done 


B A 


eee Jan. 4, 1618, he 
W 


but ſoon after was in great 
was made Lord Chancellor 


England; and on the 1 1th of July 


0 


ing created Lord 


Verulam. We have ſome verſes of Ben. Johnſon upon his birth day, which he celebrated 


ſome others, to whom he had been more bound, 
would caſt him down as much below ſcorn, as 
«© he had now raiſed him high above any honour he 
© could ever have expected. Bacon, continues that 
Author, was at that time Attorney-General, who pa- 
tiently. hearing this mefſage, replied; I am glad my 
. noble Lord ſo friendly and freely with me, 
and hath made that choice of ſo diſcreet and no- 
ble a friend, that hath delivered his meſſage in fo 
in language. But, ſaith be, can my Lord know 
theſe abilities in n think when I have 
attained the hi preferment my profeſſion is capa- 
ble of, I Ball 8 ak fal in my judgment and un- 
derſtanding, as to loſe theſe abilities; and by my miſ- 
carriage to ſo noble a Patron, caſt myſelf headlong 
from the top of that honour to the very bottom of 
_ contempt and ſcorn ? Sutely my Lord cannot think 
ſo meanly of me. The Gentleman replied; I deliver 
you nothing from myſelf, but the words are put into 
my mouth by his Lordſhip, to which I neither add 
nor diminiſh ; for had it been —_ 2 diſcretion, 
ſurely tho' I might have given you the ſubſtance, yet 
ſhould I have abt) op a more modeſt attire ; 
but as I have faithfully delivered my Lord's to you, 
ſo will I as faithfully return yours. to his Lordſhip. 
You muſt underſtand, hwy Ts A. 1 _ 
of this me was his ungratefulneſs to tx, 
AS every wget remember; for the Earl ſaved 
him from flarving, and he requited him ſo, ar his Apo- 
hogy muſt witneſs. Were there not a great fault, there 
needed no 3 nor could any Age, but a worthleſs 
and corrupt bt him wor- 


6 6 
4. 


in men n iy 
thy ſuch a place of honour. ith regard to this charge 
bi c 4 itude towards the Earl of Eſſex, we 
may obſerve, that tho the Earl had Ween. very generous 
to him, yet he neglected the good counſel, which Mr. 
Bacon had given him, and having ſome time before 
his inſurrection diſcontinued his friendſhip and ac- 
intance with him, that Gentleman thought himſelf 
liged to eſpouſe the cauſe of his Queen and Coun- 
try, ſo far as not to decline the ſervice, which his 
Miſtreſs and her Miniſters thought proper to lay upon 
him. The part indeed, which he' ated againſt the 
Earl [at his trial, occaſioned ſome reſlections upon his 
conduct; upon which account he wrote his ology, 
addreſſed to the Earl of Devonſhire, his Lordſhip's 


reat friend, in which he declares, that he was true W 


© the Earl of Eiter »/que ad aras, and that he had 
on all occaſions endeavoured to pacify the 
pleaſure againſt him, tho? her commands 
obliged him to appear agai 
But the Declaration of the Earl's treaſons, 
ſoon after his death, tho' drawn up by Mr. 
was impoſed upon him; and much altered by 
Privy-Council. The account, which he drew 
the Queen's and. by her command, of w 
| at the aſſembly at the Lord 's houſe, 
the 5th of June 1600, where the Earl was charged 
for leaving the command of the army. in Ireland in 
1599, much to the Queen's and the Nation's preju- 
ice, and contrary to her expectation, was 
very few others; and if the latter part of that im- 
perfect narration could be obtained, it would have diſ- 
covered, as Mr. Bacon ſays in his Apology, his. endea- 
vours to ſerve the Earl in that diſcourſe and on 


Seal, 
viſit him. 


_ that would needs leave the world; and acquainted the 


youn rats, that he would retire into his hole and 
end his days ſolitarily, and enjoy no more paves 

e commanded them therefore upon. pain of his high 
2 not to preſume to come in to him. They 
forbore two or three days; at laſt one of them, that 
was more bold than the reſt perſuaded ſome of his fel- 


Vol. II. 


; art 


lows] to go in with him, and he would venture to 
ſee how his father did; for he might by; gay. 
They went in, arid found the old rat fitting in 
the midſt of a rich Parmeſan cheeſe. And ſo he made 
a facetious application of the fable to the Lord 
(27). 1 | ICY 

[H] But ſoon after <vas in danger of being removrd 
from that poſt.) Mr. Stephens tells Lo 2 
tian (28), that the Lord Keeper was ſcarce warm in 
his ſeat, beſore the ſame hand, which conducted him 2 
thither, had like to have removed him from it; the ( 
occaſion of which was as follows. Upon the 16th of Jane 
1617 Secretary Winwood wrote to the Earl of Buck- 


ingham, who was then with the King in Scotland, Loa 
buſineſs, 17. 


that Sir Edward Coke coming to him upon 
pn his own accord to complain of his unhappi- 
to 

to which he defired to be reſtored, and without which 
he at length could no longer breathe. That he with 
much ſorrow acknowledged his former want of reſpect 
to his Lordſhip in relation to the treaty ſome time be- 
fore propoſed. of a marriage between his youn 

daughter Frances and Sir John Villiers bis Lordſhip's 
* 8 —— that the — be renew- 
ed with very s propoſals upon his part. 
But her mother the Lady Hatton, — — 
her huſband Sir Edward Coke there was little agreement 
and no love,) being either averſe to this match alto- 
gether, or becauſe it did not ariſe from her, from 
whom the pun Lady was to expect a conſiderable 
addition to , employed her utmoſt endea- 
The Keeper likewiſe in 


not adviſeable to proceed in the match, 
was the point intended by it), that Sir 
ſhould not be readmitted into favour. 
time the Lady's mother removed her 
Sir Edmund Withipole's near Oatlands without the 
knowledge of Sir Edward ; who thereupon applied to 
the Earl of Buckingham, and by his means entreated 
the to direct a Warrant to ſome of his Privy- 
Council, to ſummon before them his wife and her 
confederates in order to recover his daughter. But 
ing in a few. days where ſhe was con- 
veyed, he with his ſons and ſervants, without any 

Conſtable aſſiſting, broke open Sir Ed- 


(which 


arrant or 


is whole affair 


diſpleaſed, from being a party concerned he was become 
an advocate. The Lord Keeper in his Letter to the 


Earl of Buckingham dated July, 25th 1617 (29) writes (29) See his 
orks, vol. 4- 


Pag · 661. Num. 


as follows, 1 do think lang to hear of your Lord{ip 
touching my laſt Letter, wherein I gave you my opinion 
touching your brother's match. As I then ſhewed 


diſlike - of. the matter, ſo the carriage, of it here in t 


manner 
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(27) See Lord 
theyms, Numb. 


103. vol. 3. of 
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ſeq. See likewiſe 
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be ſo far removed from his Majeſty's favour, 
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at York-houſe in the Strand in 1619 [Il In the midſt of theſe honours,” applanſes} at 


mulriq 
liſhed his great Work, intitled, Novum Organum. 


plitity of buſineſs, he forgot not his beloved Philoſophy. For in October 1620 he pub- 


We find by ſeveral of his letters, 


b 
he thought the convening of Parliaments was the beſt expedient for the welfare of the Ki 
and people [X J. January 27, 162%, he was advanced to the dignity of Viſcount St. Af 


baus; and appeared with the 


honour and ſplendor at the 


opening of the Seſſion of 


Parliatnent on the goth of that month. But he was ſoon aſter ſurpriſed wich a melancholy 


dey 1 diflike as much. If your Lordibip think it is 


bum of intereſt in me that leads me, a 

cry. Bit I muſt ſuy, that in your many ble fa. 
ers je me, they ever move and | flowed from 
R ewhatfdever ; 
lat 4 oe 


in r me leave, that my coun- 


judge my 


a bine will approve. In 


(30) Ibid. Num. 
111. pag. 662. 


(31) Ibid. Num. 
112. pag. 662, 
663. 


(32) Court and 
Character of 
King James, pags 
121, 122. 123» 


dated" the 23d of Auguſt following (30) he tells him, 
— his laſt — to che Attorney Gene- 
ral, und let kim know, chat fince he had heard from 
Cort; he wus reſolved to further the match and the 
conditions of it for his Lordſhip's brother's advance 
ment the beſt he could. Du, fays be, I did eorr 
foreſee, that this alliance would ge near to bbſe me your 
Lardfbip, char 1 bold fo" dear'; und that was "tht only 
reſpect particular to myſelf, that moved me to be as T 
was, bil beard from you.” 
tot ancy and nature and my own deſerving, and the 

the King's fer vice. The 

againſt che 


the following 
Lordſhip, dated 1 8 (31). Your Lord- 
ps per or Father | pourtrayed towards mi 
ys — * and truc kindneſs, 7 
methinketh I ſee the image of” ſome 
any thing of thiſe times. 
mot the lines of my 
fulneſt ; wherein if 1 fail, then God fat 
me as miſerable as I think myſelf at this time happy 
by this reviver, thro bis Majeſty's fingular clemency, 
and "your incomparable love and favour. Sir Anthony 
Weldon upon occaſion of Lord Bacon's falling under 
cenſure from the King and the Earl of 
takes  6ccafion to introduce another ſtory, in to 
fix a mark of infamy him, as far as his libel 
is capable of doing it. He tells us (32), that within 
ten days after Lord Bacon was inveſted in his - office 
the King went to Scotland; upon which Bacon inſtantly 
begins to believe himſelf King, lies in the King's lodg- 
ings, gives audience in the great banqueting houle, 
makes all other Counſellors attend his motions, with 
the ſame ſtate the King uſed to come out to give au- 
dience to Embaſſadors ; and when any other Counſel- 
lor fate with him about the King's affairs, would bid 
them, if they ſat near him, know their diſtance. U 
on this Winwood roſe, and would never 
more, but inſtantly ' diſpatched a perſon to the King 
to defire him to make haſte back, for even his very 


the Lord Keeper any letters, 
the opening or reading them in 


returning, and began to believe the play was al- 
ͤmoſt — end, he might te 42 8 
no longer, and there did again re- inveſt himſelf with 
* his old rags of baſeneſs, which were fo tatter d and 
«« poor at the King's coming to Windſor, he attended 
« two days at Buckingham's chamber, being not ad- 
% mitted to any better place, than the room where 
«©. trencher-ſcrapers and lacquies attended, there ſitti 

<< upon an old wooden cheſt (amongſt ſuch as for his 
baſeneſs were only fit companions, although the ho- 
« nour of his place did merit far more reſpect) with 
% his parſe' and ſeal lying by him, on that cheſt. 
«© My ſelf told a ſervant of my Lord of Buckingham's, 
« it was a ſhame to ſee the purſe and feal of ſo little 
value or eſteem in his chamber, though the car- 
«« rier without it'merited nothing but ſcorn, being worſt 
among the baſeſt. He told me, they had command 


But I will rely wupon' your - 


Lord 


, tober — 1620, and publiſhed in the 4th volume 


reer 


it muſt be ſo.” After reve days be. bad atlmiithnte. 
At his firſt tafrance he fell drum flat on bis fate at 
the e por, eine it, orving never tt riſe till Be 
had his pardon. Ther he was "again reconciled; and 
net wat my bo # ſive to the Diile am all the: 
family, that he durſt not deny the commam of the muh 
eft of the kindred, nor oppoſe any thing. By thi yo 
fee, a baſt Perm is ever conconiitnt *vith the proditet 
mind, and ſurely "never ſo many brave parts, and 5 
baſe and abje a ſpivit tenantcd in 4 
earthen cottage, ts in this one man.” ' 

Some werſes r Ben. Johnſon ubm bis Birth- 
e e e. 
1619.] Theſe verſes are addreſſed to the Geni us of 
the place, and are as follow: b 

Hail hayyy Genius of this ancient file ! 
How comes it all things fo aboit op ſmile, 
K the men an in the mi 
Thou fand „, as if ſome myſtery thou didft ? 
Poe Tris k hol be parity | 
Fer whoſe return, and many, all theſe pray; 
Aud fo do I: This is the fextieth year, „u 
Sind Bacon, au thy Lord uus born, and ler: 
Son 10 the grave wiſe Keeper of the Beal, 
Fame and foundation of the Engliſh weal. 
What then the father wwas, that ſince is be, 
Now with a title more to the depree; 
England's ancellor, ee 
In his foft cradle to his father's chair. © 
Whoſe even thread the Fates fpin round and 
N, A brave cauſe of joy, let it be known, 
For ' twere a narrow gladneſs, kept thine own, 
Give me @ deep-crown'd bowl, that I may fing, 
In raifing him, the <viſdom of my King. © 


CLX] He thought the convent Parliaments was 
the beſt expedient for the ſe I th King and — 
In a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham dated Oc- 


of his 


(33) he takes notice of the ions (33) Num. 136, 
that | 
that 


made for a Parliament, and his ſervices in Pg. 679. 
He obſer ves there, that he had the day 

before conſulted with the two chief Juttices and o- 

thers, what perſons were fit to be of the houſe, tending 

to 

men 


make a ſufficient and well-compoſed houſe of the ab 
of the Kingdom, fit to be advifed «Hap . 
Regni, as the fiyle of the writs goeth, according to the 
pure and true inſtitution of a Parliament; and of the 
means to place fuch perſons" without novelty or much ob- 
ſervation. For this purpoſe we made ſome liſts of names 
of the prime Counſellors, and principal Stateſmen, or 


reſpected and beſt tempered ts and Gentlemen 

County: The reader will obſerve from ſome pat- 
ſages in. his letters, that he always was of opinion, 
that the calling of Parliaments was the ſureſt method 
of promoting the intereſt both of his Majeſty and the 
Kingdom. And how averſe ſoever the King had been 


King Courtiers, r of the moſt 


part from falling in with thoſe meaſures, yet the neceſſity 


of the times, and the deſires of the le, Who were 
more concerned to ſee the Proteſtant Religion declining 
in Germany, and the EleRor Palatine not only in 
danger of loſing his new crown of Bohemia, but even 
his antient inheritance, than the King his father- in- 
law ſeemed to be, forced his Majefty his former 
reſolutions. He knew well in what manner he had 

with his laſt Parliament, and that during this 
interval, which abounded ſo much in projects and 
monopolies, many grievances had ſprun And 
— he had reaſon to apprehend, 4. ſame 
ſpirit might revive, unleſs ſome care was taken to al- 
lay the more vehement, and fatisfy the more peaccable 
tempers. But as the unhappy fate of the King of 
Bohemia and his family, and the ill ſucceſs of this 
Parliament 


(0) Ibid- p- 


og 
Work 


145. 
Tr 


60 celan make it a 
relating to the Afuu is publ 


B A Ce 


reverſe of fortune, For about the ath of March following a Committee was appointed of 
ſome. Members of the Houſe of Commons to inſpect the Abuſes of the of 3 


whereof Sir Edward Sackville was named the Chairman; but by reaſon of his — 
Sir Robert Philips was put in his room. The firſt thing which they fell upon, was Bri⸗ 
bery and Corruption, of which the Lord Chancellor Bacon was accuſed by one Au 
and Egerton, who affirmed, that they had procured money to be given to him; kg 
mote their cauſes depending before him. This being corroborated by fome circumſtances; 


a report was made 


the Committee to the Houſe u 


pon the fifteenth day of that month; 


yet with all imaginable tenderneſs and reſpect to his Lordſhip,” in regard, as the Chairman 


declared, it touched the Honour of a great Man, 
(+) la. p. 139. Art, as that be would ſay no more of bim, beirg not able to ſay enough (o). 

the 19th the Commons had a Conference with the Lords, 
by the Lord Treaſurer 3 after which the Marquis of Bucki 
letter written to them by the Chancellor the ſame day 
him for anſwer, that they intended to proceed in hi 


the tight rule of juſtice, and ſhould be 


in the. points objected to him. Wedneſday March 21, the Commons ſent a me 


Lords concerning their farther co 


the Lords proceeded to the examination of the com 
of witneſſes in the Houſe; and appointed a ſelect Committee of themſelves to take 


Parliament are very well known, ſo the cauſes of cal- 


ling them are fully and exceflemly repreſented 
in # draught of a Proclamation drawn by my 
Lord Bacon, and the latter part, which relates to the 


choice of Parliament men, is ſo well conſidered, as to 
ſeaſorable advice at all mes (34). This 
iſhed in che fourth volume of his works, 


Life of Lord Ba- Numb. CX. It concludes thus: And becauſe as 
con, page 137+ 


pag+ 685, 


„ well this cauſe {there tb be handled the 
©*- reſt, and to be weighed by the beam of this Kingdom) 
e as allo the true and antient inſtitution of Parliament, 
. do require the Lower Houſe (at this time if ever) 
* +6 be compounded of che graveſt, ableſt, and wor- 
ftliieſt members that may be found ; we do hereby, 
„ ont of the care of common „ herein 
« themſelves are pant, without all prejudice to 
« the freedom of elections, admoniſh all our loving 
a _— that have votes in the elections of Kni 

„ and Burgeſſes of theſe points following : Firtt, 
that they caſt their eyes upon the wo men of 
All forts, Knights and Gentlemen, that are lights 
„ and guides in their countries, experienced Parha- 
« ment Men, wiſe and diſcreet Stateſmen, that have 


or abroad, grave and eminent Lawyers, ſubſtantial 
Gu 


< n „Without declining either on the one 
% hand to blindneſs and ſuperſtition, or on the other 
% hand to ſchiſay or turbulent diſpoſition. 

% and laftly, That they be truly ſenſible not to diſva- 
e lue or diſparage the houſe with . ne- 
ceſſitous perſons, that may defire long Parliaments 


„ only for protection; Lawyers of mean account and 
e eſtimation; young men chat are not ripe for grave 
« conſultations; mean dependents upon great perſons, 
that may be thought to have their voices under 
« command; and ſuch like obſcure and inferior per- 
«< ſons.” So chat to conclude, We may have the com- 
very force of a ſufficient 


„ fort to ſee before us the 


e of Buckingham preſented" ws the 
9 letter written to them by the Chancellor the 
(35) See the 4th Jake day.) In this letter (3 5), he defires their Lord- 
Warks, Numb. 
145. 
686. 


chips to male a fivourable and true conſtruction of 
his abſence, Which was no feigning or fainting, but 
ſicleneſs both of his heart and back, though joined 
wih that comfort of mind, which perſuaded him 
jat he was not far from heaven, Whereof he felt the 
fruits. But becauſe, whether he lived or died, he 
ſhould be glad to preſerve his honour and fame, ſo far 


4 


Nature and 
pon Monday 
reported the next day 
kingham preſented to the Lords a 
i. The Houſe of Lords returned 


e 


which was 


EXami- 
nations 


, * 4 6 od & . 
" | 


as he was worthy, heating that ſome complaints of 
baſe bribery were coming before their Torah 
unto them were as follow): Firſt, /ays he, 

„chat vou will maintain me in your good opinion 
«without prejudice. Secondly, that in regard I 
* have ſequeſtered my mind at this time in great 
« part from worldly matters, thinking of my account 
and anſwers in a higher Court; your ſhips 
„ will give me convenient time, according to the 
« courfe of other Courts, to adviſe with my Counſel, 
and to make my anſwer, wherein nevertheleſs my 
« Counſe!'s part will be the leaſt: for I ſhall not by 
„the grace of God trick up an innocency with. ca- 
« villations, but plainly and ingenuouſly (as your 
„ Lotdſhips know my manner is)] declare what I 
* know or remember. Thirdly, that according to 
< the courſe of juſtice I may be allowed to except to 
« the witnefles rouge againſt me, and to move queſ- 
tions to your Lordſhips for their croſs examinations, 
and likewiſe to produce my own witneſſes for the 
<< diſcovery of the truth. And laſtly, that if there 
be any more petitions of like nature, that your 
< Lordfhips be pleaſed not to take any preju- 
«« dice or apprehenſion of any number or muſter of 
them, eſpecially againft a Judge, who makes .two 
« thouſand orders and decrees in a year, (not to ſpeak 
of the courſes that have been taken for hunting out 
complaints againſt me ;) but that I anſwer them 
«© according to the rules of juſtice, ſeverally and re- 
cc ively. Theſe requeſts I hope appear to your 
««- Lordſhips no other than juſt. And ſo thinking my 
« ſelf . ſo noble Peers and reverend Pre- 
* lates to diſcern of my cauſe, and defiring no pri- 
„ vilege of greatneſs for ſubterfuge of guiltineſs, but 
meaning, as I have ſaid, to deal fairly and plair 
« with your Lordfhips, and to put my ſelf upon your 
« honours and favours &c.” The ſame day he wrote 
likewiſe a letter to the King, wherein he tells him, 
that when he enters into himſelf, he finds not the ma- 
terials of ſuch a tempeſt as was caſt upon him ; that 
he had been (as his Majeſty knew beſt) never the au- 
thor of any immoderate counſel, but always deſired to 
have things carried fuavibut modis. That he had been 
no avaricious oppreffor of the prope no haughty, 
nor intolerable, nor hateful man in his converſation or 
carriage, nor inherited any hatred from his father, but 
was a good Patriot born. Whence ſhould this be? 
For theſe are the things that uſe to raiſe diſlikes a- 
broad. For the 'Houle of Commons, he had be 
his credit there, and now it muſt be the place of t 
ſepulture thereof; and yet in the preſent Parliament upon 
the meſſage, 3 Religion, the old love revived, 
and they ſaid, that he was the ſame man ſtill, only 

| was turned into honour. ** For the Upper- 
<< Houſe, /ays he, even within theſe days, bcfore 
«theſe 2 they ſeemed as to take me into their 


«arms, finding in me ingenuity, which they took. to 


ebe the true ſtrait line of nobleneſs, without any 


<«- crooks or angles. And for briberies and gift, 


here with J am charged, When the books 1 * 
4 40 a 


in his now before them according to 7 Paſſages in 

glad to find his Lordſhip able to clear his Honou Miri prog yur 

to the Chantellr, ann. 
mplaints againſt the Chancellor (p). In the mean tim 1621, pathiſhe 
plaints, and took divers exarginations in the ad volume 


» of Lord Bacon's 


Works, p. 543; 
$49, 5506 


Ss, his 


556 


(99 Ibid. pag. 
551. 


to the charge, but intended to acknowledge C 
to every point, and after that an humble ſubmi 
the charge is more full than he finds the truth of the fact, he may make a declaration of 


«© myſelf, the pro being yours. And now mak- courſes of Courts, or precedents in points of ſtrictneis 
«c ing myGif an oblation __ beſt I i i 


\ 


BAC 


nations likewiſe, On Wedneſday April 24, 1621 Prince Charles acquainted the Lords, 


that the Lord Chancellor had ſent a ſubmiſſion [M], which was immediately read. But the 
Lords having conſidered of this ſubmiſſion, and heard the collections of Corruptions charg-/ 
ed him, and the proofs thereof read, they ſent a copy of the charge without the proofs 
to him by Mr. Baron Denham and the Attorney-General, with this meſſage from them, 
that his confeſſion was not fully ſet down by him in that ſubmiſſion, ſince he had not con- 
feſſed any particular Bribe or Corruption, nor ſhewn how he had heard the charge thereof; 
and becauſe the confeſſion, ſuch as it was, was afterwards extenuated in the ſame. ſubmiſ- 
fion 4 and that therefore the Lords had ſent him a particular account of the charge, and 
expected his anſwer to it with all convenient expedition, He replied to this —— * that 
he would return them an anſwer with ſpeed. 1 the 25th the Lords conſi of this 
anſwer of his, and ſent him a ſecond meſſage, that as this anſwer was doubtful, they had 
ſent again to him to know directly and preſently, whether his Lordſhip will make any con- 
feſſion, or ſtand upon his defence. He replied, that he ſhould make no manner of defence 


nz but deſired the liberty, that where 


the truth in ſuch particulars, the charge being brief, and not containing all the circumſtan- 
ces (4 On Monday April 29th he ſent his confeſſion and ſubmiſſion to the Houſe of 


Lords, 
en ſhall be opened, T hope I ſhall not be found to have thoſe particulars, which he thought might fall of, 
the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart in a de- Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis de millibus una nor 
** praved habit of taking rewards to pervert juſtice, upon the proofs, 

— I may be and partake of the a- 


* buſes of the times. And therefore I 

«© when I come to my anſwer, not to trick up 
*© innocency (as I writ to the Lords) by cavillati 
* voidances, but to ſpeak to them the language 
„ my heart ſpeaketh to me, in excuſing, extenuating 
or ingenuouſly confefling ; praying to God to give 
v me the to ſee the bottom of my faults, and 
«© that no hardneſs of heart do ſteal upon me, without charge, here and there, as God 
„ ſhew of more neatneſs of conſcience than is cauſe. d put into their minds, and to ſubmit himſelf 
„But not to trouble your Majeſty any longer, crav- wholly to their fend and grace. That having ſpoken 


ö 


Fe 


« ing for this long mourning letter; that to their Lordſhi 
which I thirſt after, as the hart after the ſtreams, words to them as Peers and Prelates, humbly com- 
<< is, that I may know by my matchleſs friend, that mending his cauſe to their noble minds and magna- 
preſenteth to you this letter, your Majeſty's heart, nimous affections. That their Lordſhips were not 
«© (which is an abyſſus of goodneſs, as I am an abyſſus 
of miſery) towards me. I have been ever your | 
«© man, and counted myſelf but an uſufru of and if their Lordſhips were not tyed by ordi 


with me as may i 
** conduce to the honour of your juſtice, the honour of gation. And yet if any thing, which he ſhould 


© your mercy, and the uſe of your ſervice, reſting as move, might be contrary to their worthy ends of in- 


« clay in your Majelty's gracious hands, &c. | it, 
| Prince Charles acquainted the Lords, that the his humble deſire was, that his Majeſty would take the 
Lord Chancellor had ſent a Submiſſion.) It was dated Seal into his hands, which would be a great downfall 


the 22d of April 1621. He defires firit of their Lord- and migh t ſerve, he hoped, in itſelf for an expiation 


ſhips a benign interpretation of what he ſhall write, of his 
ſince words that came from waſted ſpirits and an op- in their Lordſhips power 
apart rr bay eee noble ends, why ſhould he not 
le conſtruction, than in being circled in any reſerved and commiſeration ? . Your ips, ſays he, will 
2 He tells them then, that in the midſt of a r 
fate of as affliction as he thinks a mortal man ign, * incomparable clemency, and 
e being above liſe) he ſnall begin hel baba is in b 
with the proſeſſing of gladneſs in ſome things. The * Your Lordſhips will remember that there ſat nov 
firſt is, that hereaiorr greatneſs of a Judge or Ma- ** theſe Conind yore tad « Regs is pair nth, 
giltrate ſhall be no ſanctuary or protection of guilti- ** and never ſuch a Prince, whoſe preſence deſerves 
neſs ; which, in few words, is the beginning of a golden to be made memorable by records and acts mixed 
world. The next, that after this example, it is like of mercy and juſtice. i 
that Judges will fly from any thing that is in the like- ** Nobles, (and compaſſion ever beateth in the veins 
neſs of corruption, (tho it were at a great diſtance,) 
as from a ſerpent ; which tendeth to the purging of ** ſervants of him, who would not break the bruiſed 
the Courts of Juſtice, and the reducing them to their true ** reed, nor quench the ſmoking flax. You 
Honour and ſplendor. He obſerves, that he underſtood upon one high ſtage, and therefore cannot 
that ſome juſtification had been expected from him; more ſenfible of t of the world 
are 


L* 
27? 


and therefore he had choſen one only juſtification in- the fall of any of high | 
ſtead of all others out of the juſtification of Job. For Lordſhips forget that there 
after the clear ſubmiſſion and confeſſion, which he * well as witia hominis, and | 
ſhould then make to their Lordſhips, he hoped he Reformations hath the con 

might ſay and juſtify with Job in theſe words, I have of Betheſda; for that had ſtrength 


2 
f 
18 
11 


i 8 
F 
41 
1* 


jon; and to make a particular confeſſion 


not hid my fin as did Adam, nor concealed my faults in 
my boſom. That it reſted therefore, that without fig- 
leaves he ſhould ingenuouſly confeſs and acknowledge, 
that having underſtood the particulars of the charge, 
not formally before the houſe, but enough to inform 
his conſcience and memory, he found matters ſufficient 
and full both to move him to. deſert his defence, and 
to move their Lordſhips to condemn and cenſure him. 
That he would not trouble their Lordſhips by fingling 


4 


to 
only that was firſt caſt in, and this hath commonly 
** ſtrength to hurt him only, that is firſt caſt in. And 
* for my part, I wiſh it may ſtay there, and go no 
** farther. Laſtly, I aſſure my ſelf your Lordſhips 
have a noble feeling of me as a member of your 
** own body, and one that in this very Seſſion had 

ho 


— 


** ſome taſt ſof your loving aſſections, which I 

** was not a lightening before the death of them 

but rather a ſpark of that grace, which. now-.s 
; 4 0 * e 


{u) Colle? 
page 14 1» 


(w) Ste 
Accaunt, 


7 Collections, 
Pag · 14 I. 

(ww) Stephens's 
Agcaunt, p. 25+ 
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Lords MI, in which he confeſſed ſome facts, denied others, and endeavours to anſwer 


557 


or explain the reſt in ſuch a manner as to take off the malignity of the offence (y) Hut . Cine, 
the Lords taking this for a full and ingenuous confeſſion, ſent ſeveral of their Members to T e 


ſee, if the Chancellor would own it to be his own hand, and ſtahd to it, or not; which 


he did in theſe words: My Lords, it is my Af,” ny Hand, my Heart: I beſeech your Lord- 


ſhips to be merciful to a broten reed. This anſwer being reported to the Houſe, the Lords 
8 to move the King to ſequeſter the Scal, ” 
to 


and on Wedneſday May the ad it was reſolv- 


proceed to give ſentence againſt him the next morning; and accordingly he was ſum- 
monedꝭ to attend; but he anſwered that he was ſick, and proteſted, that he did not feign this 
for any excaſe ; for if he had been well, he would willingly have come (q). The Lords (. Procerding:, 
however ſent to the Houſe of Commons, that they were ready to give judgment, when * bes. 587. 
they were willing to demand it; which being done by their Speaker, upon the 3d of May 
1621, the Lord Chief Juſtice pronounced the following Judgment; that the Lord Chan- 


cellor ſhould undergo the fine and ranſom of forty thouſand 


pounds; that he ſhould be 


impriſdned in the Tower during the King's pleaſure; that he ſhould be for ever incapable 
of any office, place, or employment in the State or Commonwealth; and never ſit in Par- 
liament, or come within the Verge of the Court (r). The Prince of Wales and ſome others 
endeavoured to have mitigated the ſeverity of this ſentence ; and many of the Lords by way 
of excuſe for the rigour of it told him afterwards, that they knew they left him in good 
hands (2); and it might be preſumed, that the King, who, as his Lordſhip writes, had 
ſhed tears upon the news of his being accuſed, would be indulgent and beneficent to him 
upon his ſentence (ww). There is a variety of opinions concerning his guilt in the points 


charged againſt him [O]. After the Judgment given againſt him, and a ſhort impriſon- 


< the concluſion will more appear. And therefore my 
«© humble ſuit to your Lordſhips is, that my penitent 
« {ubmiffion may be my ſentence, and the loſs of the 
«« ſeab my puniſhment ; and that your Lordſhips will 
«© ſpare any further ſentence, but recommend me to 
« his Majeſty's and pardon for all that is paſt. 


Houſe of Lotds. He 
conſideration of the c | 
and with reſpect to the twenty eighth article of it, 
that he had given way to great exactions by his ſer- 
vants both in reſpect of private ſeals, and otherwiſe 
for ſealing of Injunctions ; he confeſſes that it was a 

fault in him, that he look'd no better to his ſer- 
vants. This declaration, ſays he, I hawe made to your 


your eyes of 


ſaith, that covetouſneſs ah wes. ay pe 
„that your Laradſbips do the rather me in . 
NED all theſe particulars there are 
or none, that are not almoſt two years ald; where- 


4. thoſe that have an habit of corruption do commonly 


awax worſe; fo that it hath pleaſed God to prepare me 
by the precedent degrees of amendment ta my preſent pe- 


 nitency. And for my eſtate it is ſo mean and poor, as 


my care is now chiefly to ſatisfy my debts. And jo fearing 
1 hawe troubled your. Lordfoips too long, I Hall con- 
clude with an humble ſuit. unto you, that if your Lord- 
ſhips proceed to. ſentence, \your. ſentence may not be heavy 
to my ruin, but gratious and mixt with mercy ;. and 
not” only ſe, but that you would be noble interceſjors 
for me to his. Majeſty likewiſe for his grace and fa- 
Doux. | Res 

(O] There is a wariety of opinions concerning his 
1 im the points charged againſt him.) Arthur Wil- 
in his Life-and Reign of King James I, publiſhed in 
| volume of the Complete Hiftory of England 
oy” tells us, that the great Lord C or Bacon 
K , 


Vor. II. 


ment 


came to a cenſure for the moſt ſimple and ridiculous 
follies, that ever entered into the heart of a wiſe man. 
That he was the true emblem of human frailty, be- 
ing more than a man in ſome things, and leſs than a 
woman in others. That his crime was bribery and 
extortion, (which the King hinted at in his Speech, 
when he facetiouſly ſaid, that he thought the Lords had 
bribed the Prince to ſpeak well of them) ; and theſe he 
had often condemned others for as a Judge, which he 
now came to ſuffer for as a Delinquent. - ** They were 
proved, continues that Hiflorian, and aggravated a- 
gainſt him with ſo many circumſtances, that they 
«« tell very foully on him, both in relation to his re- 
*« ception of them, and his expending of them. For 


bag · 140. 


Ct) Ibid. p. 559, 
and Collecbions, 


Sc. pag. 141. 


„that which he raked in and ſerued for one way, 


he ſcattered and threw abroad another. For his 
** ſervants being young, prodigal, and expenſive 
«« youths, which he kept about him, his treafure was 
* their common ſtore, which they took without ſtint, 
having free acceſs to his moſt retired privacies ; 
and his indulgence to them, and familiarity with 
them opened a gap to infamous reports, which left 
an unſavoury tincture on him; for where ſuch leeches 
«« are, there muſt be putrid blood to fill their crav- 
ing appetites. His gettings were like a Prince 
with a ſtrong hand; his expences like a prodigal 
„ with a weak head; and tis a wonder a man of his 
% noble and gallant prom that could fly fo high a- 
bove reaſon, ſhould fo far fall below it;; unleſs that ſpi- 
*« rit that acted the firſt, were too proud to ſtoop to 
«« ſee the deformities of the laſt. And as he affected 
«© his men, 10 his wife aſſected | hers. Seldom doth 
the huſband deviate one way, but the wiſe goeth 
another. The things came into the public mouth, 
and the genius of the times (where malice is not cor- 
rival) is the great dictator of all actions; for innocency 
« itſelf is a crime, when calumny ſets her mark 

it.“ Mr, Wilſon likewiſe having tranſcribed his 
Submiſſion of the 22d of April, obſerves/that ** this hu- 


„ miliation might have raiſed him up again, if his 


** offences had not been ſo weighty as to keep him 
% down.” The ſhocking infmuation againſt Lord 
Bacon in the laſt paſſage but one from this Hiſtorian, 


occaſioned ſome animadverſions from Mr. Stephens (37), (35) See tis He- 


who having mentioned that Nobleman's regard to Re- 
ligion, tells us, that he takes notice of that qualifica- 
tion, to foew the improbability of a calummy lately di- 
wulged, that a religious Gentleman, ꝙ a fichly conſtitu- 
tion, whoſe time had been employed in fludying, prac- 
tifing, and governing the common Law ; in ſearching in- 
to the depths and myſteries of State and Philoſophy ; Shou] 
be guilty or thought guilty of a crime rarely known 10 


count of the Lift 
of Lord Bacon, 


ag · 33. 


the Nation. Nor do I remember it mentioned by any Hi- 


florian but Wilſon ; who writes, that his indulgence to 
his ſervants and his familiarity with them, opened a 
gap to infamous reports; but be therexpon adds, that 

innocency 


. 
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ment in the Tower, - he retired from the engagements of an active life; which be bad beer 
called to very much againſt his genius, to the ſhade of a contemplative one, which he had 


innocency itſelf is a crime, when calumny ſets her 
mark upon it. Jt appears before, that he wwas accuſed 
of being too indulgent to his ſervants, and his Lordſbi 
dots confeſt, and Dr. Ranwley, and My. Bufhel ww 
<vas one of them, infinuate, that ſome of them had abuſed 
his good nature. But that he ſhould have abuſed himſelf or 
any of them in the manner, that has been repreſented by 
a Gentleman, who was very young, when his Lordſhip 
cbt cen ſured, and likely to believe any baſe ſtories of the 
kreoints of Kings, as well as of Kings themſelves, is no 
more to be credited, than the like defamation of Virgil, 
(33) Pag. 254, @ moſt chaſte Poet. Dr. Teniſon in his Baconi ana (38) 
255, obſerves, that his ſervants were 15 7255 of the cor- 
ruption objefted againſt him, and he himſelf not much 
acceſſary ; and that it is true, that after the Seal was 
taken from him, he became a great example of peni- 
tence and ſubmiſſion z but it was a ſubmiſſion, <wbich 
both manifeſted his juſt ſenſe of his fault, and the more 
venial nature of it, as ariſing from negligence rather 
than avarice and malice. He ſhewed by it, that there 
cbt not in his heart that ſtiffneſs of pride, which open 
denies or juſtifies thoſe crimes, of which itſelf is ſecretly 
(39) Introd. p:g- convinced. The ſame Author likewiſe tells us (39), 
15, 16, 17. that it muſt be confeſſed, that he was not without in- 
firmities intellectual or moral; the latter of which 
have made the greater noiſe from the greatneſs of his 
fall. I do not here, continues he, pretend to ſpeak of 
an Angel, but of a man; and no man great in wit, 
and high in office can liue free from ſuſpicion of both kinds 
of errors. For that heat, which is inſtrumental in 
making a great Wit, is apt to diſorder the attention of 
the mind and the ſtability of the temper. And bigb 
place, becauſe it giveth power to opportunity, though no 
authority to offend, is ever look'd on with a jealous eye ; 
and corrupt men, who mete by their own meaſures, think 
no man can be great, and innocent too. His Lordſhip 
(g) In his Let- owned it under his hand (g), that he was frail, and 
ter to King! did partake of the abuſes of the times. And eb 
James, March þ, qua a partaker of their ſeverities alſo, though they 
8 2 proved by accident happy croſſes and misfortunes. Me- 
thinks they are reſembled by thoſe of Sir George Sommers, 
«who being bound by his employments to another coaft, was 
by tempeſt caft upon the Barmudas. And therefore a 
ſhipwrack'd man made full Ver of a new temperate 
fruitful Region, which none had before inhabited 3 and 
awhich Mariners, who had only ſeen its rocks, bad 
efteemed an inacceſſible and enchanted place. The great 
cauſe of his ſuffering is to ſome a ſecret. I leave them 
(See Mr. 10 find it out by bis words to King Fames — I wiſh, 
Buſhel's Extract, ſaid he, that as I am the firſt, ſo I may be the laſt of 
TR ſacrifices in your time. And when from private ap- 
petite it is reſalved, that a creature ſhall be ſacrificed, 
it is eaſy to pick up flicks enough from any thicket, whi- 
ther it hath ſtrayed, to make a fire to offer it with. 
But whatſoever his errors were, or the cauſes of his 
misfortunes, they are overballanced by his wirtues, and 
vill die with time. His errors were but as ſome e- 
creſeences, which grow on thoſe trees, that are fit to 
build the palaces of Kings. For tho they are nit proper 
and natural parts, yet they do not very much deprive the 
body of its uſe and value. And further (to expreſs my- 
felf by @ more decent image, à compariſon of his own, ) 
His fall will be to poſterity, but as a little picture 
3 Ik of night-work remaining amongſt the fair and ex- 
„ Epiſt, to „ cellent tables of his acts and works (i).“ Mr. 
Biſhop Andrews. Thomas Buſhel meanticncd in-this paſſage > x *% Te- 
niſon, had been a menial ſervant of my Lord Bacon 
40) See his Ex- (40), and eminent in his ſkill for diſcovering and 
14, pay. 17+ opening of mines, and his curious water-works in Ox- 
2 fordſhire, by which he imitated rain, hail, the rain- 
{41) See Introd. bow, thunder and lightning (41). He gives us a 
= Baconina, pag. particular account of his Patron's fate in his Ex- 
l a2) Pol{eript tract (42), where he tells us, that there aroſe ſuch 
pag. 19, 20. complaints againſt his Lordſhip and the then Fa- 
(43) Ste Dr. vourite at Court (43), that for ſome. days put the King 
Hacket's Life ef to this query, whether he ſhould permit the Favourite 
. e of his affection, or the Oracle of his Council, to ſink 
nnn, in his ſervice. Whereupon his Lordſhip was ſent for 
by the King, who after ſome diſcourie gave him this 
poſitive advice, to ſubmit himſelf to his Houſe of Peers, 
and that upon his princely word he would then reſtore 
him again, if they in their honours ſhould not be ſen- 


always 
r 
| foreſaw 


ble of his\merite.. Now the his | 
his ching ruin, and told his * was 


little hopes of mercy in a multitude, when his enemies 


were to give fire, if he did not plead for himſelf; yet ſuch 


was his obedience to him, from whom he had his be- 


ing, that he reſolved his Majeſty's will ſhould be his 
only law, and fo took: leave of him with theſe words, 
Thoſe that firike at your Chancellor, it is. much to be 
feared will firike at your Crown z and wiſhed that as 
he was then the firſt, ſo he might be the laſt of facti- 
fices. * Soon after, fays My. Buſbell, according to 
** his Majeſty's commands he wrote a ſubmiſſive Letter 
„to the Houſe, and ſent me to my Lord Windfor to 
know the reſult, which I was loth at my return to 
** acquaint him with; for alas ! his Sovereign's favour 
«« was notinſo high a meaſure, but he like the Phoenix 
*« muſt be ſacrificed in flames of his own raiſing, and 
** ſo periſhed like Icarus in that his loſty deſign, the 
great revenue of his office being loſt, and his titles of 
«* honour ſaved but by the Biſhops votes; whereto he re- 
«© plied, that he was only bound to thank his Clergy. 
The thunder of this fatal ſentence did much per- 
plex my troubled thoughts, as well as others, to ſee 
** that famous Lord, who procured his Majeſty to call 
this Parliament, muſt be the firſt ſubject of their re- 
*« vengeful wrath ; and that ſo unparallel'd a Maſter 
** ſhould be thus brought upon the public ſage, 
„for the fooliſh miſcarriages of his on ſervants, 
** whereof with grief of heart I confeſs my ſelf to be 
one. Vet ſhortly after the King diſſolved. the Par- 
** lament, but never 1eftored that matchleſs Lord ts 
** his place; which made him then wiſh the many 
years he had ſpent in State-policy and Law-ſtudy 
** had been {ſolely devoted to true Philoſophy ; for, 
© {aid he, the one at beſt doth but comprehend man's 
< trailty in its greateſt ſplendor, but the other the 
*+< myſterious knowledge of all things created in the 
« fix days work.” Mr. in his Introdudtion 


(44) having obſerved that the laſt article in the (44) Pag · 54+ 


charge againſt his Lordſhip, was that he had gi ven 
way #0 great exations in his ſervants, and that he con- 
felled, it <vas a great negle4 in him, that he locked to 
them no better ; tells us, that he mentions this the ra- 
ther, becauſe thoſe Writers, who excuſe the maſter, 
lay the greateſt blame upon his ſervants. And there 
is no doubt, but that ſome of them were very guilty, 
and that their Lord had that opinion of them; which 
it is reported his Lordſhip in the time of his troubles 
ſignified in paſſing through a room, where many of 
has retinue riſing up to ſalute him, he ſaid, Sit you 
down, my maſters, your riſe hath been my fall. We are 
told likewiſe by. Ruſhworth in the fir volume of his 
Hiftorical Collection, that he treaſured up nothing for 
himſelf, or family, but was over - indulgent to his ſer- 
vants, and connived at their takings, and their ways 
betrayed him to that error. They were profuſe and. 
expenſive, and had at their command whatever he was 
maſter of. The gifts taken were for the moſt part for 
interlocutory orders; his decrees were generally made 
with ſo much equity, that though giſts rendered him 
ſuſpected for injuſtice, yet never any decree made by 
him was reverſed as unjuſt, as it has been obſerved by 
ſome, who are well ſkilled in our Laws. To this we 
may add, what he alledges by way of excuſe, that 


part of the gifts, &c. were made as preſents, in 


caſes where no ſuit was depending, or a good while 
before they were begun, or aſter they were ended. 
Upon this. occaſion, ſays Mr. Stephens, wwuho can forbear 
to obſerve and lament the weakneſs and infirmity bu- 
man nature ? To ſee a man fo far. exalted above. the 
common level of his fellow-creatures, to fink ſo far below 
it. To ſce a man, vu like Seneca gave admirable rules 
for the conduct of life, and condemning the avaritious 
purſuit after riches 5 and aubat is unlike Seneca, con- 
temning them in his own perſon, and yet to be de 
thereby. To ſee a man applauding Sir George Villiers, 
whilſt very young, for deſpuſing money, where it craſſed 
reaſon of ſtate or virtue, to take money in his ma- 
ture age, in oppafition to both, and to bis own defiruttion. 
Above all, to ſee a great Maſter of Reaſon and Philg 
phy, who had been à credit and ornament to 
formed Religion, to abate the luſtre of bis erm 
Jubmittin 
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always loved ( ). The firſt, or at leaſt the greateſt act of kindneſs, which the King 
extended to him, was the remitting the parliamentary fine, and'granting it to 


mitting to a temptation, which, many of the Heathen 


— | 
Philoſophers bad the potuer to refiſt. But as hisWLord- 


ſhip had the misfortune to be made a memorial for the 
greateſt and the wiſeſt to take heed left they fall; ſo hath 
he the good fortune ( which he obſerves attended three fa- 
mous Writers, fa 
have the remembrance of this calamity looked on by poſe 
terity as a little picture of night-work remaining among ſt 
the fair and excellent tables of his acts and works. The 
ſame Gentleman alſo tells us (45), that the Marquis 
of Buckingham in a letter which he wrote to Sir Lio- 
nel Cranfield, ſoon after the accuſing of the Chancel- 
lor, ſays, that he hoped that God, who had given 
that Lord many other great gifts, had alſo preſerved 
him, from being guilty of ſuch crimes ; yet that he 
likewiſe hoped, that the Houſe of Commons would 
wave their application to the Lords, and go their direct 
way to the King, who both could and would do them 
juſtice. Dr. Heylin likewiſe in his Life of Archbiſhop Laud 
(46), and Mr. Elſing in a manuſcript Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Parliaments, conſidered the giving up of this 
reat Miniſter to the Parliament as a falſe ſtep made 
the King, and a leading card to others ſoon after. 
Yet the Committee ſeemed to be of another opinion, 
when they told the Peers, that they followed ancient 
edents, which ſhewed that great perſons had been ac- 
cuſed for the like crimes in Parliament, From what Mr. 
Stephens obſerves, it a how miſtaken the Editor 
of Moreri's Dictionary is, when he affirms under the 
articles of King James and the Lord Bacon, that the 
Duke of Buckingham was the cauſe of the Lord Chan- 
cellor's downfall ; nor do I hu, ſays Mr. Stephen, any 
Hiſtorian that aſſerts the ſame. In the year 1721 there 
was publiſhed the fifth edition of a Pamphlet in 8vo 
intitled, Francis Lord Bacon, or the Caſe of pri- 
vate and national Corruption and Bribery impartially 
conſidered. ang to all South-Sea Directors, Members 
of Parliament, Members of State and Church-Dignita- 
ries. By an Engh/hman. It was dedicated to Philip 
Duke of Wharton. The Author tells us (47), that 
my Lord Bacon's caſe was a preſumption of bribery ( as 
fome have _ ') for à private decree pronounced in the 
Court of Chancery ; and having ſtated his character 
from Dr. Rawley's Life of him, he obſerves (48), that 
he had all the qualifications of a faithful, wiſe, and an 
able Miniſter, and was a man that ſeemed made to draw 
the affettions of the people upon their Prince; yet all ful- 
lied by one inglorious imputation, which made bim at the 
fame time both pitied and e, He remarks then 
that the Hiſtorians of thoſe times are very obſcure as 
to the particulars of the fact, and that moſt of them, 
who have written any thing of him, /eem willing to 
think him innocent 2 ſuſpeted. That there is 
one ex poſt facto circu ce which a wa 
to 3 ſo, Which is his wn. ng 1 be — 
degraded; and that Mr. Echard in his Hiftory of Eng- 
land ſays, that he treaſured up nothing either for him- 


ſelf or his family; but his fatal error was his indul- 


gence to his ſervants. In ſhort, that his. decrees were 
always made with ſo much equity, that none were ever 
reverſed as unjuſt. The Author afterwards (49) men- 
tions the caſe of Sir Giles Mompeſſon and Sir Francis 
Mitchel, and obſerves, that none of the Hiſtorians (at 
leaſt as far as he had either read or could remember) 
are particular enough, or ſeem to ſuppoſe that my 
Lord Chancellor Bacon had any feeling in that affair. 
But, continues he (50), 1 hall bring in one witneſs, 
from whom the information might be ſaſpected, who in- 
timates a bribe in this very caſe to have been the „lip, 
eat Man. The Author here 
meant is Dr. Hacket Biſhop of Lichfield, who in his 
Life of Archbiſhop Williams has the following paſſage. 
© The Parliament, whoſe bearing was dutiful to - 
«« King, was uk and minatory againſt ſome vile 
«« perſons who Tpoiled the people by illegal op- 
„ preſſions. Theſe were cankerworms, harpies, pro- 
«« jxQtors, who between the eaſineſs of the Lord Mar- 
«© quis to procure, and the willingneſs of the Lord 
«© Chancellor Bacon to comply, had obtained Patent- 
* Commiſſions for latent knaveries. Which exorbi- 
tances being countenanced in the Court, were grown 


too ſtrong for any juſtice but the Parliament's to 


under the like circumſtances) to 


Lordfhip's 


e root them up. There the appeals of the vexet 
ſubject were heard, more like to outeries than 
complaints, which fell thick upon Sir Giles Mom- 
«« pefſon and Sir Francis Mitchel, for fines and levies 
*« raiſed upon inns and alehouſes, arbitrary impoſiti» 
ons, and a precedent dangerous to ſp even to 
*« ſhops and warehouſes. - Others remonſtrated againſt 
a pack of cheaters, who procured the monopoly of 
gold - thread, which with their ſpinning was palpa- 
* bly corrupted and embaſed. .., . . Together with 
* - theſe vermin, (and much more than t the Lord 
Chancellor was queſtioned, and (without pity to his 
excellent parts) the Caſtle of Munera (as I borrow 
it from Mr. Spencer's divine wit) muſt be quite de- 


« faced.” The Author of The Caſe of private and 


ſome of his 


national Corruption, & c. (51) proceeds to obſerve from (5!) Pag. 22. 


Biſhop Hacket, that the Parliament wearied with lon 
ſittings and great pains was content againſt the Fea 
of Eaſter to take ſome relaxation, and was prorogued 
from the 27th of March to the 18th of April. The 
Marquis of Buckingham had an eye in it upon the 
Lord Chancellor, to try if time would mitigate the 
diſpleaſure, which was ſtrong againſt him in both 
Houſes. But the leiſure of three weeks multiplied new 
ſuggeſtions againſt him. Zr ſort, adds the Author, 
the opinion of his being faulty ſpread among the crowd, 
and imnucency itſelf then becomes à crime, when calumny 
once ſels her mark upon it. He <vas immediately de- 
graded from his peerage, and rendered incapable of any 
ment of truſt or honour, only upon Yhe ſuſpicion of 
his bribery. T ſay, only the ſuſpicion; for the proofs, I 
think, ( at leafl at firſt) were no more than circumſtan- 
tial; à purſe of gold found under the Chancellor's ſeat. 
Had the Houſe probably gone cloſely to work upon the 
queſtion of his fault, evidence might have been 2 
to amount to a conviftion. But my Lord Bacon, w 
knew that all wounds ake with lying open, and that cir- 
cumſtances are 9 to blaſt a reputation, took a me- 
thad to ſave the Parhament the trouble of an examina- 
tion. For in a ſupplicating letter, which he wrote to 
them, he ingenuouſly acknowledges (52), that having un- 
derftood the particulars of the charge, not formally from 
the Houſe, enough to inform his conſcience and me- 
mory, he found matter ſufficient and full bath to move 
him to deſert his defence, and to move their Lordſhips to 
condemn and cenſure him. . . . We hardly have a greater 
inſtance in Hiſtory how little compaſſion follows the perſon 
of a great Miniſter, that is once Fe with ſordid 
corruption. The ſame Author ſays likewiſe in another 
place (53), that in my Lord Bacon's caſe, the pu- 
** niſhment was equal to the crime. There were cir- 
ͤöcumſtances to give a ſuſpicion of bribery, and there- 
«« fore he was unqualified for the ſervice of the pub- 
* lic.” And again he tells us (54), that my 
Chancellor Bacon knew very well that the evidence a- 
gainſt him in this caſe could not have come up to 
affect him at common. Law ; but he knew too, that 
he was to be tried by a Court, whoſe power can ſupply 
the deficiences of 2 proof ; and therefore in his 
Letter of Submiſſion to the Houſe of Peers, he tells 
them, that their Lord/hips are not ſimply Fudges, but 
Parliamentary Fudges ; that they have a further ex- 
tent of arbitrary power than other Courts ; and are not 
tied by ordinary courſe of Courts, or precedents in points 
of ftrietneſs and ſeverity. Mr. Pope in his fourth E 


(52) Wilſon's 
Life of King 
James J. 


(53) Pag. a5. 


(54) Pag. 53. 


| 7 
upon. Man (5 5), has given us this character of him; oP Ver. 277, 


If parts allure thee, think how Baton ſhin'd 
The aui ſeſt, brighteſt, meaneft of mankind. 


But let us ſee in what manner he ſpoke bimſelf of his 
misfortune in a Letter to Dr. Lancelot Andrews, Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, prefixed to his Advertiſement tauch- 
ing an Holy War, written in the year 1622. He ob- 
ſerves in that Letter, that amongſt conſolations it is 
not the leaſt to repreſent to a man's ſelf like examples 
of calamity in others ; and as it favours of vanity to 
match ourſelves highly in our own conceit, ſo on the 
other ſide it is a good ſound concluſion, that if our 
betters have ſuſtained the like events, we have the leis 
cauſe to be grieved. 'That in this conſolation he had 


not been wanting to himſelf; tho' as a Chriftian he 


had taſted, thro God's great goodneſs, of higher re- 
: | medies. 
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(=) Pag. 691. 


BAC 


Lordſhip's friends, in order to give him a little reſpite from his creditors, to whom he is 


ſaid to have paid 8000 l. after his fall (y) 3 and in his CXLIX Letter 1 in the fourth 0) Ibid. pay. 
Volume of his Works (2), which is a very moving expoſtulation wi 


tells him, that the poor remains, which he had of his former fortunes in plate and jewels he 
had ſpread upon poor men. to whom be owed, . ſcarce leaving himſelf a convenient ſubſiſtence. 


In another letter to the King, dated Jul goth 162 


preſſions imaginable, he implores his 


ſterity. This requeſt very 


44 wherein he uſes the moſt pathetic ex- 


ajeſt y to grant him a total remiſſion of his ſentence, 
10 the end that blot of ignominy might be removed from him, and from bis memory with po- 
h probably was granted him, for we find that he was ſummoned to 


(1a) Calla ien, Parliament'in the firſt year of King Charles I (aa). It may be preſumed, that the preſſing 


Fe. Pag · 147 · 


of his creditors, and the ill payment of his 
to the King ſeveral complaining letters. 


medies, Having therefore thro' the variety of his 


reading ſet before him many examples both of anci- 


ent and later times, his thoughts he confeſſed had 
chiefly ſtaid upon three particulars, as the moſt emi- 
nent and the moſt reſembling. All three perſons, that 
had held chief place of authority in their coun- 
tries; all three ruined, not by war, or by any other 
diſaſter, but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinquents 
and criminals ; all three famous Writers, inſomuch 
as the remembrance of their calamity is now to poſterity 
but as a little picture of night-work remaining amongft 
the fair and excellent tables of their acts and works. 
And all three (if that were any thing to the matter) 
fit examples to quench any man's ambition of ri 
again ; fince they were every one of them reftor: 
with great glory, but to their farther ruin and deſtruc- 
tion, ending in a violent death. The men were De- 
moſthenes, Cicero, and Seneca; perſons that he durſt 
not claim affinity with, except the fimilitude of their 
fortunes had contraſted it. That when he caſt his 
eyes upon theſe examples he was carried on farther 
to obſerve, how they bore their fortunes, and princi- 
pally how they employed their times, being baniſh'd 
and diſabled for publick buſineſs, to the end that he 
might learn by them, and that they might be as well 
his counſellors as his comforters. Whereupon he => 
pened to note how differently their fortunes wrought 
upon them, eſpecially in that point at which he moſt 
aimed, which was - the employing of their times 
and pens. * In Cicero, fays he, I ſaw that dur- 
ing his baniſhment, (which was almoſt two 
% years) he was fo ſoftened and dejected, as he wrote 
«« nothing but a few womaniſh Epiſtles. And yet 
«© in mine opinion he had leaſt reaſon of the three 
* to be diſcouraged 3 for that although it was judged, 
and judged by the higheſt kind of judgment in 
« form of Statute or Law, that he ſhould be baniſh'd 
„ and his whole eſtate confiſcated and ſeized, and his 
* houſes pulled down; and that it ſhould be highly pe- 
<< nal tor any man to p a Repeal ; yet his caſe 
„even then had no great blot of ignominy ; for it 
«© was thought but a tempeſt of popularity, which 
« overthrew him. Demoſthenes contrariwiſe, tho” 
«© his caſe was foul, n for bribery, 
and not ſimple bribery, bribery in the nature 
«« of treaſon and diſloyalty, yet nevertheleſs took fo 
little knowledge of his fortune, as during his ba- 
«« niſhment he did much bufy himſelf, and intermeddle 
«© with matters of State, and took upon him to coun- 
«* ſel the State (as if he had been til at the helm) 
by Letters, as appears by ſome Epiſtles of his, 
« which are extant. Seneca indeed, who was con- 
«« demned for many corruptions and crimes, and ba- 
*© niſhed” into a ſolitary iſland, kept a mean; and 
though his pen did not freeze, yet he abſtained from 
** intruding into matters of buſineſs ; but ſpent his 
time in writing Books of excellent argument and 
uſe for all Ages; though he might have made bet- 
ter choice ſometimes of his Dedications. Theſe 
examples confirmed me much in a reſolution (where- 
% unto I was otherwiſe inclined) to ſpend my time 
„ wholly in writing, and to put forth that poor ta- 
„ lent or half talent, or what it is that God hath 
50 given me, not as heretofore to particular exchanges, 
but to banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will 
% not break.” 

DLP]; Which. is à very moving ex tion with the 
King.] He tells his Majeſty, ther in ad of his mi- 
ſery, which was rather aſſuaged by remembrance than by 

2 . 


46 


nſions upon his diſgrace, obli 


ut it is by no means certain, that he died in ſo 
low a condition as Mr. Howel and ſome other writers pretend [2]. However it appea 


ged him to write 


rs 
from 


hope : his chiefeſt worldly comfort was to think, that 
ſince the time he had the firſt vote of the Houſe of 
Commons for Commiſſioner of the Union, until the 
time that he was in the laſt Parliament choſen by both 
Houſes for their Meſſenger to his Majeſty in the peti- 
tion of Religion; (which two were his firſt and laſt 
ſervices,) he was always ſo happy as to have his 
ſervices graciouſly accepted by 45 Majeſty, and like- 
wiſe not to have any of them miſcarry in his hands. 
That unto this comfort of nineteen years proſperity thete 
ſucceeded a comfort even in his greateſt adverfity ſome- 
what of the fame Nature, which is, that in thoſe of- 
fences, wherewith he was , there was not any one, 
that had ſpecial relation to his Majeſty, or any of his. 
particular commands. I am a year and half old 
in miſery, /ays be, though I muſt ever acknowledge 
not without ſome mixture of your Majeſty's grace 
* and mercy ; for I do not think it poſſible, that any 
one Whom you once loved ſhould be totally miſer- 
able. Mine own means, through my own impro- 
vidence, are poor and weak, little better than my 
father left me. The poor things that T have had 
from your Majeſty, are either in queſtion, or at 
courtely. My dignities remain marks of your pai 
favour, but burdens of my preſent fortune. | 
8 r "3 E oY my former fortunes 
n plate 5, ve u r men 
unto whom gon | ſcarce view Ry Elf a con- 
venient ſubſiſtence. So as to conclude, I muſt pour 
out my miſery before your Majeſty ſo far as to ſay, 
Si deſerts tu, perimus. . But if it may pleaſe your 
Majeſty (for Saints I ſhall give them reverence, but 
no adoration, my addreſs is to your Majeſty the 
Fountain of Goodneſs,) your Majeſty ſhall by the 
% grace of God, not feel that in gf, which I ſhall 
extremely feel in help: for my deſires are moderate, 
and my courſes meaſured to a life orderly and re- 


cc 


my way. Only I muſt humbly beſeech your Ma- 
« jelty to give me leave to conclude with theſe words, 
which neceflity 1 
Lord and Maſter, and pity me fo far, as that I that 
% have born a bag, be not now in my Age forced in 
effect to bear a wallet ; not that I that deſire to live 
to ſtudy may not be driven to ſtudy to live.” Mr. 
Le Clerc in his 3 what the world common- 
ly call Good and Ill Luck with regard to Lot- 
teries, chap. XII. wherein he diſcourſes of liberality, 
and the obligations, which are upon Princes and f. a7 
men to extend their bounty to learned men, in reſpect 
of the benefit, which the world receives from them, 
obſerves upon occaſion of the laſt paſſage of my Lord 


Bacon's Letter above quoted, that one cannot without 


a juſt indignation read the account of that famous Chan- 
cellor, whom King James I. ſuffered to languiſh in 
poverty, Whilſt he preferred worthleſs perſons, who 
were fit for nothing but to diſgrace their Bene factor. 
And then citing the 
the King, he tells us, that tho” thoſe expreſſions have 
been repreſented as marks of abjectneſs of mind in my 
Lord Bacon ; yet they caſt a much greater imputatiag 


of it upon his Maſter, who forced ſo great a-man to 


the neceſſity of making ſo poor a requeſt ; and who 
had the inhumanity to let him die in circumſtances 
ſo deplorable, that he had ſcarce enough left to bury 
him. We ſhall examine this laſt fact with regard to 
the poverty of my Lord Bacon in the following note. 
[2] But 'it is by no means certain that he died in o 
low a condition, as Mr. Howel and ſome ther auriters 


ſpe ] 


the King [P], he 47 


*© ſerved, hoping ftill to do your Majeſty honour in 


peaketh ; help me, dear Sovereign 


pathetic concluſion of his letter to 


(55) Ibid. 
148. 


Letter 
vol. 1. Sed 


g* 158 
[th edit 
1688. 


(0% Wa. page 
148. 


Letter VIII. 
vol 1. Sect. 4+ 

g. 158, 159, 
bh edit. London 
1688. 


F Vol. 2. Col. 
382. 2d edit. 
London 1721. 


(57) Letter 1. 
Sect. 2. vol. 1. 


pag. 65. 


B A 


were ſtill free, vigorous and noble (bb) 


F107 
dete with ſhame, 


o i 
+ 
* 


from che Works, which he compoſed and deſigned during his retirement, that his thoughts 


and, as Dr. Teniſon obſerves (cc), it did not ap- (ee) Baconianz, 
pear by any thing during all the time of his eclipſe of fortune, that there was any abjectneſs P 233. 

rit in him. His Writings ſhew a mind in him not diſtracted with anxiety, nor de- 
nor ſlow for want of encouragement, nor broken with diſcontent, 


uch a temper is inconſiſtent with ſuch noble thoughts and deſigns, ſuch ſtrict attention, 
ſuch vigour of conceit, ſuch-a maſculine ſtyle, ſuch quickneſs in compoſition, as appeared 
in his learned labours. The laſt five years of his life he devoted entirely to his ſtudies ; a 
thing which he would often ſpeak of during the active part of his life, as if he affected to 


die in the ſhadow, and not in the light (dd). In this receſs he compoſed the greateſt part ( Sw Dr: 


Rawley's Life of 


of his Latin and Engliſh Works ; which we ſhall give an account of in the order, in 
which they are diſpoſed by Mr. Blackbourne in his edition of them publiſhed at London in 
four Volumes in folio in the year 1730. The firſt Volumggncludes his Inſtauratio magna, 

4 the 


ſuppoſe.) Mr. Howel tells us in a letter of his“ dated 
Jan: the 6th 1625, that my Lord Chancellor Bacon 
ab lately dead of a long N weakneſs, and 
that he died ſo tor, that he ſcarce left money to bury 
him ; which though he had a great Wit, did argue no 
great wiſdom, it being one of the eſſential properties of a 
wiſe man to provide for the main chance . . . . I believe 
he died poor out of a contempt of the pelf of fortune, as 
4% out of an exceſs of generoſity, which appeared as in 
divers paſſages, ſo once when the King had ſent 
him a flag, he ſent up for the Under-keeper, and oP 
drunk the King's health unto him in a great fibver gi 
bowl, he gave it him for his fee. He writ a pitiful 
letter to King James not long befire his death, and con- 
cludes, Help me, dear Sovereign Lord and Maſter, and 
pity me ſo far, that I, who have been born to a bag, be 
not now in my age forced in effe& to bear a wallet ; nor 
I that deſire to live to ſtudy, may be driven to _ 
to live; which words in my opinion, argue a little 
jection of ſpirit, as his former letter to the Prince did 
of profaneneſs, wherein he hoped, that as the father was 
tor, the ſon will be his Redeemer. I write not this to 
derogate from the noble worth of the Lord Viſcount Verulam, 
who was a rare man, a man reconditz ſcientiæ, & ad 
falatem literarum natus, and I think the eloquenteſt, that 
was born in this Ilſe. This letter of Mr. Howel con- 
firms the ſuſpicion mentioned by Mr. Wood in his A. 
thenæ Oxonienſes +, that many of the letters publiſhed by 
him were never written before the Author of them was 
in the Fleet, as he pretends they were, only feigned, (no 
time being kept with their dates,) and purpoſely publiſhed 
to gain money to relieve his neceſſities. For we may e, 
that this letter, which mentions my Lord Bacon's death; 
is dated January 6th 1625, whereas he did not die till 
April gth 1626 ; and with regard to what that Author 
ſays, that he died o poor, that be ſcarce left money to bury 
him, this will be conſidered in the ſequel of this. note. 
And here we ſhall take notice of another miſtake in 
Mr. Howel, who in a letter (57) dated Feb. the 2d 1621. 
ſtiles my Lord Bacon, Lord Keeper, whereas he had 
been appointed Lord Chancellur January the 4th 1618. 
However it may not be improper to mention the ſtory 
which he there relates. There is, /ays he, a flaunt- 
«c in 
e helieve his errand is nought elſe but compliment; 
5 for the King of France being lately at Calais, and 


„ ſo in light of England, he ſent his Ambaſſador, 


58) See the 
Complete H/ 
of England, vol. 
2. pag. 1 
SD 735,736 


* 


1706. 


«« M. Cadenet, expreſly to viſit our King. He had 
«© audience two days ſince, where he with his train 
of ruffling long-hair'd Monſicurs carried himſelf 
in ſuch a light garb, that after the audience; 
the King aſked my Lord Keeper Bacon what he 
thought of the French Ambaſſador? He anſwered, 
«© that he was a tall proper man: Ay, his Majeſty re- 
4% plied, but what think you of his head piece ? It he 
«© &@ proper perſon for the office of an Ambaſſador ? Sir, 
* fat n, tall men are like high houſes of four or 
„ five flories, wherein commonly the uppermoſt room is 
r aworſt furniſped.” But to proceed to the other Au- 
thors, who mention the wretched cireumſtances of 
Lord Bacon. Arthur Wilſon in his hifory of the 
life and reign of King Jon I. (58) tells us, that 
to heighten his miſery the more, many others were 
cruſhed to pieces by his fall; for he had a vaſt debt 
upon him, which they were forc'd to pay ; and though 
he had a penſion allow'd him by the King, he wanted 
to his laſt, living obſcurely in his Lodgings at Grays- 
Inn, where his — and deſolate condition wrought 


Vor. II. 


French Ambaſſador come over lately, and I 


upon his ingenious, and therefore then more melancholy 
temper, that he pined away ; and had this unhappineſs 
after all his height of plenitude to be denied beer to quench 

's thirſt. For having a fickly taſte, he did not like the 


Brook, in the neighbourhood, now and then for a bottle 
of his beer, and after ſome grumbling the Butler had 
order to deny him. So ſordid was the one, that advanced 
himſelf to be called Sir Philip Sidney's friend, and fo 


Friendieſs was the other, after he had dejefed himſelf 


from what he vas. Sir Anthony Weldon in his Court 


and Character of King James (59) has the following 2 Pag. 223, 


paſſage: I not remember his baſeneſs, being 
out of place, of pinning himſelf for very ſcraps on 
that noble gentleman, Sir Julius Cæſar's hoſpitality, 
*« that at laſt he was forc'd to get the King's warrant 
to remove him out of his houſe. Yet in his pro- 
« ſperity, the one being Chancellor, and the other 
% Maſter of the Rolls, did fo ſcorn and abuſe him, as 
* he would alter any thing the other did.” But Mr. 


Stephens in his Intraduction (60) obſerves, that tho his li- (60) Pag. 58. 

great See likewiſe his 

ex- Account of the : 
Life of the Lord 


Rawley, his domeſtic Chaplain, and a perſon much res — 254 


berality and 
expence in 
hauſted the 


— of treaſuring up money, and his 
making of experiments ſeem to have 
ins of his profeſſion and preſerments, yet Dr. 


truſted by his Lordſhip aſſures us, that the King had 
given him out of the Broad-Seal, and out of the Alie- 
nation-Office to the value of eighteen hundred pgunds 
per annum, which with his manor of Gorhambury and 
other lands adjoining, amounting to a third part more, 
he retained till his death; and ſo it is to be preſumed 
he did the profits of the Office of Regiſter in the Star- 
Chamber, computed at ſixteen hundred pounds per 


annum, which fell to him towards the latter end of 


King James the Firſt's reign. However Mr. Stephens 
obſerves in his Account of the Life of the Lord Ba- 
con (61), that it is true, though it be known to few 
perſons, that when the Marquis of Buckingham went 
into Spain, the Lord Bacon's affairs were at ſo low an 
ebb, that upon the death of Mr. Murray, he ſollicited 
the King by Secretary Conway to be made Provoſt of 
Eaton-College, where indeed he would have enjoyed a 
pleaſant retreat in the ſociety of learned men. The 
Secretary anſwered him in a letter of the 21ſt of 
March 1623, that the King could not value- his Lord- 
ſhip ſo little, or conceive that he limited his defires ſo 
low ; in which however he ſhould have been gratified, 
had not the. King been engaged by the Lord Marquis 
for Sir William Becher his Agent in France. But 
the was ſoon after obtained by Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, who had been his Majeſty's Embaſſador in ſeveral 
Courts, and that by an honeſt artifice, as Mr. Iſaac 
Walton writes in his account of Sir Henry's life. But 
in Lord Bacon's laſt will, dated the 19th of December 
1625, beſides what was ſettled and left to his Lady, 
anſwerable to her quality, he gives ſeveral large cha- 
rities and legacies to his friends and ſervants, and 
makes an eſtimate of his eſtate, by which his debts and 
legacies might be ſatisfied; and appoints that out of 
the remainder a Lecture ſhould be founded in each Uni- 
verſity for Natural Philoſophy and the Sciences, which 
he 


regard in that affair to the meaſures, which Sir Henry 
Savile had lately taken in his ; and entreats his noble 
and conſtant, friend the Duke of Buckingham to be an 
Overſeer of his Will, and that has Executors would take 
ſome pains in the performance; that IN 


5 C 


4 


Lord Bacon. 


beer of the houſe, but ſent to Sir Fulk Grevil Lord 


would at leaſt amount to two hundred pounds 
a year each. He directs likewiſe his Truſtees to have 


561 
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con Works, pag. 
23, & ſeg. 


64) See his 
orks, vol. 4+ 
pag · 561. 


(64) Ibid. pag. 
562. 


(6 Baconiana. 
pag. 26, 27. 
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the firſt part of which contains his IX Books De Augmentis Scientiarum ] R], and the ſe- 


cond his Novum Organum [SJ. The ſecond Volume contains his Paraſceve ad Hiſtoriam 
Naturalem & Experimentalem; a Fragment of a book of his entitled Abecedarium Nature ; 
Prefatio Hiſtoria Naturalis ad condendam Philofophiam 3 his Hiſtory of Winds, of denſity 
| mY and 


he had been, ws, * mind by their care might eſſect 
that good work. Yet Monſieur Sorbiere takes upor 
him to tell the world as from Sir William Boſwel, a 
friend of my Lord Bacon's, that his Lordſhip made his 
will by way of gallantry, and that he therein left 
four hundred thouſand Livres to an imaginary College, 
whereof he had defigned the Plan in his new Mantis. 
But this is a mere chimerical imaginggion ; for it is 
well known, that my Lord Bacon ine fable of the 
new Atlantis exhibited a model, rather poſſible to be 
effected, than probable to be ever attempted by the 
teſt and moſt opulent Prince. It is true however, 
Hat his Lordſhip's Executors declined to act, — 
as it is probable, his debts greater, and the eſtate leſs 
than the Teftator conceived, ſo that the adminiſtration 
was granted to Mr. Meautys and another of his creditors. 
[R] The irt part of his Inſtauratio Magna contains 
his nine Books de A tis Scientiarum. ] His I- 
flauratio is undoubtedly the moſt oonſiderable of all 
his works. And it is evident that he thought ſo him- 
ſelf from his Letter to Dr. Andrews Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter xed to his Advertiſement _— an 
War; in Which Preface he obſerves, that his 7s 
evork that in his own judgment (fi nunquam fallit ima- 
go) he moſt rfieemed. In this work, as Dr. Teniſon 


(62) Baconiana, remarks (62), he deſigned to take in pieces the former 


er an Account of model of ſciences ; to lay aſide the rotten materials; 
all the Lord Ba- to 


give it a new form and enlarge it; and to found 
it not upon imagination, but reaſon aſſiſted by expe- 
rience. This Great Inflauration was = _ of . 
arts. The firſt poſed was the Partitions 
— Sciencet; and this ths Author perſected in his ex- 
cellent treatiſe of the Advancement of Learning, ad- 
dreſſed to King James, a labour, which he termed in 
his Letter to Sir Thomas Bodley (63) in the year 1605, 
the comfort of his other labours. This he wrote at firſt 
in two books in Engliſh ; and it is of this his firſt 
edition that we are to underſtand that 23 in his 
Letter to the Earl of Saliſbury (64), wherein he tells 
him, that he ſhould content himſelf to awake better ſpirits, 
like a bell-ringer, who is firſt up to call others to church. 
He afterwards enlarged the ſecond of theſe two Diſ- 
courſes, which contained particularly the abovemen- 
tioned Partition, and divided the matter of it into 
eight Books. And knowing that this work was de- 
fired by foreigners, and confidering likewiſe that Books 
written in a modern language, which receives a great 
change in a few years, grow out of uſe ; he cauſed 
that part, which he had written in Engliſh, to be 
tranſlated into Latin by Mr. Herbert, Ben. Johnſon, 
and ſome others, who were eſteemed Maſters in the 
Roman Eloquence. However he ſo adapted the ſtyle 
to his conceptions by a ſtrit caſtigation of the whole 
work, that it may juſtly be contidered as his own. 
The tranſlation of this work, (that is, of a great part 
of the two Books) he firſt recommended to Dr. Play fer, 
a Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Cambridge ; 
but the ſpecimen, which he ſent, was written with fo 
much affe&ation of elegance, that my Lord Bacon did 
not encourage him to proceed in that work, fince he 
wanted not ſo much a polite as a clear, maſculine, and 
* expreſſion. The whole of this Book was tranſ- 
ted into Engliſh by Dr. Gilbert Watts of Oxford, 
and the tranſlation, printed at London 1674, has been 
well received by many. But others wiſhed for a tranſ- 
lation, in which the genius and ſpirit of the Lord Bacon 
had appeared to greater advantage. And Dr. Teniſon 
tells us (65), that he had ſeen a Letter written by cer- 
tain Gentlemen to Dr. Rawley, wherein they thus im- 
ents or him for a more accurate verſion by his own 
I is our humble ſuit to you, and vue do earneſtly 
follicit you . .". to give yourſelf the trouble to correct the 
too much defe#ive tranſlation of de Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, which Dr. Watts hath ſet forth. It is @ 
thouſand pities, that ſo worthy a piece ſhould loſe its 
grace and credit by an ill expoſitor, fince thoſe perſons, 
who read that tranſlation, taking it for genuine, and 
upon that preſumption not regarding the Latin edition, 
are thereby robbed of that benefit, which (if you would 
Pleaſe to undertake the buſineſs) they might receive. 
4 


This tendeth to the diſhonour of that noble Lord, and the 
hindrance of the advancement in learning. This work 
= alſo boon; e — French * not 
the Marquis D'Effiat. But there are many things wholh 

omitted in it, many thin y miſtaken, 211 
ſome things, eſpecially ſuch as relate to Religion, de- 
ſignedly perverted ; ſo that in one place the tranſlator 
makes his Lordſhip extol the Legend; a book, which 
was undoubtedly of very little credit with him, when 


he thus begins one of his Eſſays (66); I had rather (66) 


believe all the fables in the 
and the Alcorum than that this univerſal frame is cuith- 
out a md. The faireſt and moſt correct edition of 
this book in Latin before that publiſhed in his works 
in 1730, is that in folio printed at London 1623. 
Dr. Teniſon obſerves (67), 


of the myſtery conſiſts; is not obſerved'; but the Ro- 
man and Italic ſhapes of them are confounded. To 
this book we may reduce the firſt four cha of that 
imperſect treatiſe iſhed in Latin by Haac Gruter, 
entitled The Deſcription of the Intellectual Globe, 
ſince they are but a rude draught of the Partition 
Sciences, ſo accurately and methodically diſpoſed in 


book de — 2 Scientiarum. We may likewiſe 


refer to the ſame head the Thema Cai, publiſhed in 
Latin by Gruter ; which parti belongs to the 
fourth chapter of the third book of that treatiſe ; as 
it is a Diſcourſe tending to the improvement of the 
Syſtem of the Heavens. For the fame reaſon we may 
reduce to the ſame place of the Advancement the fifth, 


ſixth, and ſeventh of the Deſeriptio Globi I 
tellectualis (69). 2 wy re (69) Teniſoa, 
[S] His Novum um.] This is the ſecond ubt ſupra, p. 28. 


part of his Iaflauratio Magna, and fo conſiderable a 


part of it, that, as Dr. Teniſon obſerves (70), the name (70) Ibis 


of the whole is given to it. It was written by him- 
ſelf in Latin, and dedicated to King James I, with 
with this excuſe, that if he had ſtolen any time for 
the compoſure of it from his Majeſty's other affairs, 
he had made ſome kind of reſtitution by doing ho- 
nour to his name and his reign, Poterit fortaſſe 
Majeſtas tua me furti incuſare, quod tantum temporis, 
8 ad hee fufficiat, negotiis tuis ſuffuratus fim. 

on habeo quod dicam. Temporis enim non fit reſtitu- 
tio ; wifi forte quod detractum fuerit temporis tuis rebus, 
id memorie nominis tui & honori ſeculi tui reponi poſſit, 
fi modo bc alicujus fint pretii, The King wrote to 
him, who was then Chancellor, a letter of thanks 
with his own hand, wherein he promiſes him to read 
it over with the utmoſt attention; and in the mean 
time, ſays he, I can with comfort aſſure you, that yau 
could not have made choice of a ſubje& more befitting your 


a and your univerſal and methodical knowledge. 


ree copies of this Organum were ſent by the Lord 
Bacon to Sir Henry Wotton, who took a pride, as 
himſelf ſays, in a certain congeniality with his Lord- 
ſhip's ſtudies. And how no be valued the preſent, 
we may learn from his Letter publiſhed in his Remains 


(71). Your Lordfbip, ſays he, hath done a great and (71) Pag. 298, 
ever-living benefit to all the children of nature, and to 99 


nature herſelf in her uttermoſt extent of latitude 3 who 
never before had ſo noble, nor ſo true an interpreter, or 
( as I am readier to flyle your Lordſhip) never ſo inward 
@ ſecretary of her cabinet. But 4 your ſaid work 
(which came but this week to my all fad 
occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter ; having yet read only 
the firſt book thereof, and a few aphoriſms of the ſecond. 
For it is not a banquet, that men may fuper fcialy taſte, 
and put up the reſt in their pockets, but in truth a ſolid 
feaſt which requireth due maſtication., Therefore wuhen 
I have once myſelf peruſed the whole, I determine to 
have it read piece by piece at certain hours in my do- 
meſtic college as an ancient author. For I have learned 
thus much by it already, that we are extremely miſe 
taken in the computation of antiquity, by ſearching it 
backwards ; becauſe indeed the firſt times were the young- 
eſt, eſpecially in points of natural diſcovery and experi- 

ence. 


ES, 
Legend, and the Talmud, Athei * 7 


t thoſe, who would un- (67) Ui gra, 
derſtand the Lord Bacon's cypher (68), muſt conſult Pag. 27. 
that accurate edition; fince in ſome other editions (**) In Ib. 6. 
the form of the letters of the alphabet, in which much ** © 


(71) Ubi 
pg: 31s 


(72) Ubi 
Page 34+ 


(73) Pay 
edit, 169 


(74) Du 
8. Mars 
bag. 199 
4. Colog 


(7 1) Ubi ſupra» 
P$: 31, 


(72) Ubi ſupra, 
Page» 34+ 


(73) Pag. 501. 
edit. > 


(74) Du Lundy 
8. Mars 1666. 
pag. 199. edit. 
4 Cologne 1666. 
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and rarity, ef gravity and levity, of ſympathy and antipatby,” of ſalt; Sulphur and mercury, 


and 


me. This Novun „as Dr. Teniſon obſerves 
(71), contains in it inſtructions concerning a better and 
rfe& ufe of reaſon in our enquiries after things. 
And therefore the ſecond title which he. gave it, was, 
Dire&ions concerning Interpretations of Nature. By this 
art he deſigned « Logic more 1 than the vulgar, 
and an Organm more for the affiſtance of the 
intellectual powers, than that of Ariſtotle. For he 
poſed here not ſo much the invention of arguments 
of arts; and in demonſtration he uſed induction 
more than fyllogiſm ; and in his induction he did 
not immediately proceed from a few particular ſenſible 
notions to the moſt ral of all, but raiſed axioms 
by deſigning the moſt general notions for the 
n plac, and inſiſting on ſuch of them as are not 
merely notional, but coming from nature lead likewiſe to 
her. This Book contains three parts, the Preface, the 
P-:ftribution of the work of the Great Inflauration ; and 
Aphoriſms directing to the Interpretation of Nature. 
The Preface conſiders the preſent unhappy ſtate of 
learning, with counſels and advices to advance and 
improve it. To this Preface therefore may be reduc- 
ed the Ind4icia and the P. oem publiſhed by Gruter con- 
cerning the Interpretation of Nature; the firſt Book 
de Augmentit Scientiarum, which treats in general of 
the Dignity and Advancement,of the Sciences ; and 
his Cogitata and Viſa. To the Diftribution belong the 
Latin Fragment publiſhed by Gruter, intitled The De- 
lineation and Argument of the ſecond part of the Inflau- 
ration; and his Tract concerning the Philoſophy of 
Parmenides, Teleſius, and Democritus. For, as he 
obſerves in the beginning of that part, he deſigned 
firſt to conſider the learning, which the world was poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and then to perſect it; and afterwards to open 
new ways to further diſcoveries. To the Apbori ſin 
may be reduced his Letter to Sir Henry Savil concern- 
ing Helps for the Intellectua ! Powers, which he wrote 
in Engliſh. This was a part of knowledge ſcarce at- 
tempted at that time, as it was the general opinion 
that nature was here rather to be followed, than guided 


by art. But it was as neceſſary in his Fan a 
ment, as the grinding and whetting of an init 

or the querfching it, and giving ©. a ſtronger temper. 
There belong likewiſe to this the fragment inti- 
tled 4phoriſmi & Confilia de Auxiliis Mentis; and his 
Sententiæ duodecim de Interpretatione Nature, publiſhed 
by Gruter. In perſecting this work he uſed the 
utmoſt care and deliberation ; ſo that Dr. Rawley in- 
forms us in his Life of him, that he had ſeen twelve 
copies of his Inffauration reviſed year by year, one af- 
ter another; and every year altered and corrected in 
the frame of it, till at laſt it was reduced to the model 
in which it was publiſhed. - In ſhort, as Dr. Teniſon 
(72) obſerves, it was like a mighty pyramid, long in its erec- 
tion; and it will probably be like to it in its continuance. 
With regard to his /auration he obſerves in his letter 
to Biſhop Andrews quoted above, that a/thaugh he had 
received from many parts beyond the ſeas teſtimonies 
touching that work, ſuch as beyond which he could not ex- 
pect᷑ at the firſt in ſo abſtruſe an argument; yet neverthe- 
leſs, fays he, I have juſt cauſe to doubt that it flies 
too high over mens heads. I have a purpoſe therefore 
( tho" £ break the order of time , to apts it down ta 
ſenſe ome patterns of a natura and inguifition. 
Bo Tina his 5 coveries 91 —— 
that it is the office of a wiſe Patriot among the great- 
eſt affairs of State to take care of the commonwealth 
of learning; tells us, that this made the law Lord St. 
Albans entitle his work Novum Organum ; which tho 
by the moſt of ſuperficial men, who cannot get beyond 
the title of Nominals, it is not penetrated nor underſtood, 
really openeth all defets of learning whatſoever, and 
is 4 Book, | 


Qui longum noto ſeriptori prorogat &Vum. 


The Author of the Fournal des Sgavans (74) havin 
obſerved, that the great Chancellor Bacon was one 4 
thoſe perſons, who have contributed moſt to the Ad- 
vancement of the Sciences, and that he publiſhed his 
book de Aug mentis Scientiarum to ſhew the ſtate of learn- 
ing, and what is ſtill wanting to render it perſect; 
tells us, that his Lordſhip had proved that the Logic, 


which was in uſe, was more proper to carry on the 
diſputes of the ſchools, than to diſcover the Gal. and 
to teach men how to chicane upon mere words, than 
to penetrate the ſubſtance of things ; and that Ariſto- 
tle, from whom we have borrowed that art, had ac- 
comm. | his Phyſics, to his Logic, inſtead of mak- 
ing his Logic ſubſervient to his Phyſics, by which 
means b revers'd. the natural order of things, 
and ſubjefted the end to the means. It was with a 
view to remedy this diſorder, continues that Author, 
% that this ; was Chancellor publiſhed a ſecond work, 
4 entitled, N vum 8 n he Ts vs 
„% new ic, rinci of which is to 
4% ſthew e e | Hr: rp Induction, 
* as the chief end of ARG Tone was to make 
— Ir iſm. This work is an excellent one, 
and the Author always conſidered it as his maſter- 
piece; and it is faid that he ſpent eighteen years 
in compleating it before he publiſhed it.” Mr. 
Baker in his Reflections u 
that my Lord Bacon ſaw into t 
art of reaſoning, than moſt men did, and being nei; 
ther ſatisſied with the vulgar Logic, nor with its re- 
formations that were made, fab to his vaſt and 
enterprizi ius, attem a ic wholly new, 
the pl tf ich is laid down in Ho Ms 
num. The way of ſyllogizing ſeemed to him very 


fallacious, and 100 upon words, ta be much re. 
lied on. His ſearch was after things ; and therefore he 
bt in a new 


of arguing from induction, and 
that 2 upon obſervation and experiments. But 
the ſame Gentleman obſerves, that this plan, as 
laid by bim, loks liker an univerſal Art, than a diſtin 
Logic, and the deſign is too great, and the induction too 
large to be made by one man or any faciety of men in 
one age, if at all prafticable. For whatever opinion he 
might have of the concluſfueneſs of this way, one croſs 
circumſtance in an experiment would as eafily averthrow 
his induction, as an ambiguous word would: diſorder a 
Hllogiſm ; and a man needs only make a tryal in any 
part of Natural Hiſtory, as left us by my Lord Bacon, 
to ſee how concluſi ve his induftion was like to have been. 
To ſay nothing, that notwithſtanding his blaming the 
common Logics, as being too much ſpent in words, him- 
if runs into the fault that he condemns ; for what 
10 can aue make of his Idola Tribus, Idola Specus, 

ori, Theatri ; or his Inſtantiæ ſolitariæ, migrantes, 
oſtenſivæ, clandeſtinz, conſtitutive, &c. but fre words 
put to expreſs very common and ordinary things * After 
the way of free thinking had been laid open by my Lord 
Bacon, it <vas ſoon after greedily followed ; for the 
underſtanding affetts freedom as wwell as the auill, and 
men will purſue liberty, tho' it ends in confuſion. Dr. 


Learnin (7 ) remarks, (75) Chap. 5. 
i beds of the pag · 7H, 72. 4th 


edit. Lo 
1 708. 


Henry Pemberton in the Introduction (76) to his View (76) Pag. 5. 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy having remark'd that edit. London 
the Lord Bacon has judicivully obſerved (77), that the 728. flo. 


le of the r means to enlarge our know- 
ledge, Joined with t * W7 

was quite out of the power of our limited faculties, 
is the obſtruction to the progreſs of ſcience ; tells 
us, that ** indeed that excellent perſon was the 
who expreſly writ againſt this way of Philoſo- 
4 phizing 3 and he has laid open at the abſur- 
% dity of it in his admirable treatiſe intitled, Novum 
Organon Scientiarum; and has there likewiſe de- 
*« ſcribed the true method, which ought to be follow- 
* ed.” Mr. Voltaire in his Letters concerning the 


Engliſh Nation (78) remarks, that the moſt rag (78) Letter 12; 


and the beſt of all his pieces is that which is the 

uſeleſs and the leaſt read; I mean, ſays that Author, 
his Novum Scientiarum Organum. This is the ſeaf- 
fold, with which the new Philoſophy was raiſed ; and 
when the edifice was built, part of it at leaſt, the ſeaf- 
fold was no langer of ſervice. The Lord Bacon was nut yet 
acquainted with nature ; but then he knew and pointed 
out the ſeveral paths that lead ta it. He had deſpiſed 
in his younger years the thing called Philoſophy in the 
Untiver/aties, and did all that lay in his pxwer to pre- 
went thoſe ſocieties of men inflituted to improve human 
reaſon, from depraving it by. their quiddities, their hor- 
rors of vacuum, their ſubſtantial Forms, and all thoſe 
impertinent terms, which not only ignorance had rendered 
venerable, but which had been made ſacred by their be- 


(77) Novum 
Organ. Scient. 


he preſumption of attempting what lib. 1. Apho- 


riſm. 9. 
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and of life and death, in Latin, which Tracts we ſhall give an account of in the Note [ T]. 
In the fame Volume are likewiſe contained his Hiſtoria Soni & Auditus, his Articuli Ouæ- 
ſtionum circa Mineralia, his Inquiſitio de Mag nete, his Inquiſitio de Verſionibus, Tranſmuta- 
tionibus, Multiplicationibus, & Affectionibus Corporum, and his Topica Inquiſitionis de Luce 


ing” ridiculouſly blended with Religin. There was an 
Epitome of this Book publiſhed in Engliſh at Lon- 
don in 1676, under the title of The Novum Organum 
bf the Lord Viſcount St. Albans epitonized, for the clearer 
wnderflanding of his Natural Hiſtory. K. and 
taten out of the Latin by M. D. B. D. s, as Dr. 
Shaw obſerves (79), rds but a very faint, imperfe&t 
and diſadvantageous idea of the plan, deſign, and diſco- 
veries of that extraordinary piece ; yet the epitomizer 
ſeems by his Preface acquainted with the author's ge- 


FVerulam, &c. me- neral view in that work, and has given a ſhort ac- 
tbediz'd and made count of them; but when he comes to tranſlate and 


Engliſh from the 
Originals, p. 4+ 
London 3733, 
in 4to» 


(So) Ub: fapra, 
pag. 94+ 


itomize, he ſtrangely mangles the ſenſe, and defaces 
whole, ſo that it cannot eafily be known, or to- 
lerably underſtood. Indeed the deſign was imperfeR, 
for the Nowum Organum being entirely aphoriſtical, 
its nature will not admit of epitomizing to any advan- 
tage, but as the Epitomizer himſelf — 4d rather re- 
quires a Comment. 

[T] Which Tra#s, cue ſhall yive an account of in 
the Note.] The third part of the Inſtauratio, which he 
called the Phamoment of the Univerſe, or the Hiſtory 
natural and experimental ſubſervient to the building 
of a true Philoſophy, conſiſts of ſeveral Tracts. The 
firſt is his Paraſceve or 2 — to the Hiſtory na- 
tural and experimental. e have in it ten aphoriſms 
concerning the general manner of forming a natural 
Hiſtory. After which follows a catalogue of particu- 
lar Hiſtories of celeſtial and aerial bodies, and of thoſe 
in the terreſtrial globe, with the ſpecies of them ; 
ſuch as metals, gems, ſtones, earths, falts, plants, 
fiſhes, fowls, inſets, man in his body and in his in- 
ventions mechanical and liberal. To this Paraſceve 
we may reduce the fragment of the Abecedarium Na- 
turæ. Dr. Teniſon tells us (80), that this was com- 
monly ſaid to be loſt, and that it was almoſt ſo, the 
latter part of it only remaining ; but that where the 
whole is good, each yur is of value, as the Anti- 
quaries, who travel in the dominions of the Grand Sig- 
nior, do not deſpiſe the antient ſtatues which they 
find there, though Mahometan ſuperſtition has broken 
off their heads. He obſerves likewiſe, that this 
work is ſaid to be a metaphyſical piece, but that it is 
not ſo in its ſtricteſt ſenſe. Its principal deſign is 


the partition of things into their ſeveral claſſes; a de- 


(32) Lib. 3. cap. 
2. 


ſign, which his Lordſhip brought to more perfection 
in his Novum Organum and his book de Augmentis 
Scientiarum. And tho' it treated of the Conditions of 
Being, yet it was not abſtractly from all body, but 
with reference to it. And therefore he did not call it 
Abecedarium Hyperphyficum, but the Alphabet of Nature. 
And in his book de Augmentis Scientiarum (81) he ex- 

reſly declares, that when he ſpeaks of Conditions of 
Entities, which are called tranſcendental, ſuch as much, 


little, the ſame, diverſe, poſſible, impoſſible, he is not 


* 


22) Pag. 36. 


to be interpreted in a logical but phyſical ſenſe. He 
was averſe to high and uſeleſs ſpeculations, and he 
uſed to expreſs his averſion to them by the following 
compariſon ; that the lark flies high, and in its flight 
does nothing but fing ; whereas the hawk flies high, 
and deſcends thence, and catches its prey. The Pre- 
fatia Hiſtorie Naturalis Ac. publiſhed by Gruter is, as 
appears from the title of it, a Preface to the Phæno- 
mena of the Univerſe, or the Natural Hiftory. The Hi- 
frory of Winds was written by him in Latin, and tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by R. G. Gentleman, London 1671. 
It was dedicated, as Dr. Teniſon obſerves (82), to 
Prince Charles, as the firſt- fruits of his Natural Hi 
ory. This was the product of the firſt of thoſe ſix 
months, in which he determined to write ſix ſeveral 
Hiſtories of natural things. In his Alitus or Preface 
he calls the winds the wings, by which men fly on 
the ſea, and the beeſoms of the air and earth. And he 
obſerves concerning theſe Aft, (for, as he ſays, 
they are not a part of the fix days works or primary 
creatures,) that the generation of them has not been 
well underſtood, becauſe men have been ignorant of 
the nature and power of the air, on which the winds 
attend, as Æolus on Juno. Natura ipſorum inter ſe- 
cia & abdita reponi folet ; nec mirum, cum nec aeris 


natura ac poteſtas cognita quoquomods fit, cui famulantur 
& parafitantur wenti, ut ( apud Poetas ) olus F unoni. 
Primarie creature non ſunt, nec ex operibus ſex die- 
rum; _ quemadmodum nec reliqua meteora quoad attum, 
fed poſt-nati ex ordine creationiss In The Hiſtory 6 

denſe aud rare Bodies his Lordſhip aſſerts, that — 4 
nothing is ſubſtrafted or added to the total ſum of 
matter, yet in the ſame ſpace there may be much more 
or leſs of matter ; and that, for inſtance, there is ten 
times more matter in one tun of wine, than in one 
of air. By which he ſeems to grant, what we do 
not however find in any other place, either that there 
is a vacuum in nature, or penetration of parts in bo- 


dies (83). The Hiſtory of Gravity and Levity was but 


. and the Aditus of it only remains. bs ; 
world 


has ſuſtained a great loſs in this, tho' he had 
ed no further than the general delineation of 


that work ; for thoſe out- lines drawn by ſo great 


an Artiſt, would have been of prodigious ſervice to 
others in deſcribing thoſe * important Phenomena of 
Nature (84). However we have his Topics or Articles 


heavy bodies to the center of the earth as a ſcholaſtic 
fancy. He takes it likewiſe for a certain truth, that 
body does not ſuffer but from body, or that there is 
any local motion, which is not occaſioned either from 
the parts of the body itſelf, which is moved, or from 
bodies adjacent, either contiguouſly, or very near it, 
or at leaſt within the ſphere of their activity. He 
approves alſo of the magnetic virtves introduced by 

ilbert ; but he cenſures that Author for making 
himſelf as it were a magnet, and drawing every thing 
to his hypotheſis. Verum miſſis werbulis certiſimum 
eft, corpus nonnifi à corpore pati: nee ullum fieri mo- 
tum lacalem qui non ſollicitetur, aut partibus corporis 
ipfius, quod movetur, aut d corporibus adjacentibus, wel 
in contiguo, vel in proximo, vel ſallem intra orbem ac- 
tivitatis ſux. Ttaque wires magneticas non inſcit? in- 
troduxit Gilbertus ; ſed & ipſe factus magnes, nimio ſci- 
licet plura quam oportet ad illas trahens, & navem 
edificans ex ſcalno. His Hiſfory of Sympathy and An- 
tipathy follows next. Of this we have only the Adi- 
tus remaining, and a few inſtances in his Sy/va Sylva- 
rum (86). In this Hiſtory he deſigned to avoid magi- 
cal fancies, which raiſe the mind 1n theſe thin 
undue height ; and the pretence of occult qualities, 


which lays the mind aſleep, and prevents further en- 


quiry into theſe uſeful ſecrets of nature. We have 
only the Aditus to his Hiftory of Salt, Sulphur, and 
Mercury, the three principles of the common Chy- 
miſts ; of which three he thought the firſt to be no 
primordial body, but a compound of the other two 
united by an acid ſpirit. The treatiſe itſelf is ſap- 
poſed to have never been written. The Hiflory of Life 
and Death was written by him in Latin, and firit ren- 
dered into Engliſh by an injudicious tranſlator ; but 
tranſlated afterwards by an abler hand, aſſiſted by Dr. 
Rawley. This work, tho' rank'd laſt amongſt the fix 
mon 4 Deſignations, was publiſhed in the ſecond 
place, his Lordſhip inverting the order out of regard to 
the great uſe of that argument. He undertook it with 
a view to make art ſhort, and life eaſy and long; and 
he tells us in his Preface, that it was a particular de- 
fire, that the nobler ſort of Phyſicians might not em- 
ploy their time wholly in the ſordidneis of cures, 
nor be honoured for neceſſity only; but become co- 
adjutors and inſtruments of the divine Omnipotence 
and mercy in prolonging and renewing the life of 
man, and in helping Chriſtians, who pant after the 
Land of Promiſe, ſo to journey thro* the wilderneſs of 
this world, as to have their ſhoes and garments (theſe 
of their frail bodies) little worn and impaired. 
Speramus enim & cupimus futurum ut id plurimorum bono 
fat; atque ut medici nobiliores animos nonnihil erigant, 
neque toti ſint in curarum forbibus, negue ſolum propter 
neceſſitatem honorentur, ſed fiant demum omnipotentice & 
clementiæ divine adminiſtri, in vita hominum proro- 
ganda & inſtaurandd, preſertim cum hoc agatur per vias 

| Futas 


(84) Iderh, pag. 
of Enquiry concerning Gravity and Levity in his Book 158 
de Aug mentis Scientiarum. (85) ; and in the Aditus, (35) Lib. 5, cn. 
which is ftill extant, he rejects the inclination of 3 


($6) See Exper, 
95, 96, 97, 492 
85 co an 480 to 498. 


(90) P 


Page 48, 
25 


($8) See his 

Works, vol. 2. 

bag. 343 · edit. 
1730. 


 Prodromi ſiue Anticipationes Phil 


(39) See his 
Works, vol. 1. 


Fag. 18. 


& Lumine, with his Philoſophical Pieces publiſhed by Iſaac Gruter U, his Treatiſe De 
Sapientia Veterum [W |, Imago Civilis Fulii Cefaris, and Imago Cidilis Auguſti Caſaris,' 
and his Tract In felicem memoriam Elizabethz Angliæ Regine [X], his Meditationes Sacre 


564 


with his Letters in Latin, and his Two Books of the Proficience and Advancement of Learn- 
ing divine and human [Y]. The third Volume contains his Natural Hiſtory [ Z], his Phy- 


tutas & commodas & civiles licet intentatas. Etfi enim 
nos Chriftiani ad terram promiſſionis per perus aſpiremus 
© anhelemus ; tamen interim itinerantibus nobis, in hac 
mundi eremo etiam calceas iſtos & tegmina ( corporis ſci- 
licet noftri fragilis) quam minimum atteri, erit ſignum 
ori, divim. Eine 5 bee by 0 : 
J His Phi ic ieces ruter. 
IE * of them are as follow : Filum Labyrinthi 


frove Inquiſitio legitima de Motu; De Sefiohe Corporum ; 


Continuo & Vacuo; De Fluxu & Refluxu Marit; In- 
dicia vera de interpretatione Nature ; Partis Inftaura- 
tionis ſecundæ De/ineatio & Argumentum ; Aphoriſmi 
& confilia de auxiliis mentis & accenſione luminis natu- 
ralis; De "Interpretations Nature ſententiz duodecim ; 
De Interpretatione Nature prommium; Cogitata & wiſa 
de interpretatione Natur; Bodlei Epiſtola, in qua can- 
dide expendit cogitata & wiſa ; Deſcriptio Globi intellec- 
tualis ; Thema Cah ; Parmenidis, Telefii, & Demo- 
criti Philoſophia, tractata in fabula ; Scala Jutellectus 
five Filum Labyrinthi, que eft Inflaurationis magne 
Pars ; & Prodromus, anticipationes Philoſo- 
phi fecunde ; Inflaurations MM. Pars J. With 
regard to the Scala Intellectus, which the Lord Ba- 
con deſigned for the fourth part of the Great In- 
ftauration, Dr. Teniſon obſerves (87), that there was 
ſome kind of entrance to this in his diſtribution of 
the Novum Organum, and in the little piece publiſhed 

Gruter. But the work was never executed, and 
only the model of it invented by the Author. 'That 
which he intended was a explication and 
application of the ſecond part of the Inflauration, 
which lays down general for the interpretation of 
nature, by | inſtances and examples. He thought 
that his rules, without ſome more ſenſible explication, 
would be like diſcourſes in Geometry or 
without fi and types of engines. He therefore 
deſigned to ſelect certain ſubjects in nature or art, and 
as it were to draw to ſenſe a certain ſcheme of the 


beginning and progreſsof Philoſophical diſquiſition in 
them, ſhewin by where our conſideration 
takes root, how / it {| and advances. Some- 


thing of this kind is by thoſe, who from the 
Cicatricula or the Punctum Saliens obſerve and regiſter 
all the Phænomena of the animal unto its death, and 


after that in the medical, culinary, or other uſe of 


the body, together with all the train of the thoughts 
occaſioned by thoſe Phænomena, or by others in com- 

riſon with them. And becauſe he intended to ex- 

ibit ſuch obſervations, as they gradually ariſe, he gave 
to that defigned work the title of the Sca/e or Ladder 
of the Underſtanding. He likewiſe the ſame 
thought by another metaphor (88), adviſing young 
ſtudents to imitate thoſe, who by going by degrees 
from ſeveral eminencies of ſome very high mountain, 
at laſt reach the top of it. The % part of the In- 

auration, which deſigned, was what he called 
r Secundæ. The 
Preface to this is ſtill extant, we have ſome at - 
tempt towards it in the Diſtribution (89). And tho 
his Lordſhip is not known to have compoſed any part 
of this work by itſelf, yet ſomething of it is to be col- 
lected from the axioms and greater ions, inter- 
ſperſed in his Natural Hiſtories, which are not pure 
but mixed writings. The Anticipations he intended to 


pay down as intereſt, till he might furniſh the world 


with the principal in the ,rth and /aft part of his 


Inſlauration deſigned, which was Philoſophia Secunda 


feve Scientia Achiva. This general Philoſophy found- 


dd upon ſenſible nature or artificial experiments, and 


(90) Pag. 51. 


built up by degrees in obſervations and axioms, he at 
laſt deſpaired of, and recommended to poſterity. Time 
only, ſays Dr. "Veniſon (90), can thoroughly finiſh what 
his Lordſhip began, and ſufficiently commend his diligence 
and ſagacity, who collected ſo many materials, dif- 
poſed them into ſuch order, and made in fo ſhort a time, 
and (for the moſt part) in the midſt of civil bufimeſs, 
ſuch mighty ee towards the building of the 
Houſe of Wiſdom. | 


[V] His Treatiſe de Sapientia Veterum.] This 
Vor, II, | 


echanics, 


frological” 


book was written by him in Latin (91), and publiſhed (91) Sce his Let-+ 
7 . pos „ Aue It was at; e into e 4 
ngliſh by Sir Arthur Gorges, Dr. Teniſon obſertes h, WIr 55e. 
(92), that it is a book in hic the Sages of former 3 * 
times are rendered more wiſe than 1 7 they really (92) Pag. 56. 
were, by ſo ingenious an interpreter of their fables. 
It is this piece that Mr. Sandys means in theſe words, 
which he prefixed to his notes upon Ovid: Meta mor- 
phoſes (93): Of modern Writers I have received the (oz) Pag. 18. 
greateſt light from Geraldus, Pontanus, Ficinus, Vives, 
Comes, Scaliger, Sabinus, Pierius, and the crown of the 
latter, the Viſtount of St. Albans. Ihe deſign of it 
was inſtruction in natural and civil matters, either 
couched by the Antients under thoſe fictions, or rather 
made to ſeem to be ſo by his Lordſhip's wit, in the 
opening and application 4 them. 
Fa His Tra# in felicem memoriam Elizabethæ 
Angliz Reginæ.] Dr. Teniſon calls this 4 Memorial 
of the PFelicities of Queen Elizabeth, and tells us, that 
it was Written by his Lordſhip in Latin only ; but that, 
a perſon of more good will than abilities tranſlated ic 
into Engliſh in the year 1651 in 16mo, and called it 
in the ſingular her Fe/icity. But we have a verſion of 
it much more accurate and judicious by Dr. Rawley, 
who undertook that labour, becauſe he knew the va- 
lue which the Lord Bacon put upon it, ſince he gave 
this charge in his will (94) ; In particular, 1 a0 the (94) This ap- 
Elegy awhich I awrit in hcem memoriam Elizabethæ pears to have 
may be publiſhed. As for the occaſion of it, his Lord- been a former 
ſhip writes thus in a Letter to Sir George Carey (95), will, and not the 


. : . -laſt as Dr. Te- 
then in France, to whom he ſent it. Becauſe one Le affects. 


muſt begin, I thought to provoke remembrance 0 Ce hi 
25 a letter 125 thinking to fit it with 3 Cane, vol. 44 
beſides ſalutations, it came to my mind, that this laſt bag. 572. 
ſummer vacation, by occafion of a fatious boot, that en- 
deavoured to werify Miſeta Femina, (the addition of 
the Pope's Bull) upon Ducen Elizabeth, I did write a . 
few lines in ber memorial, which I thought you <would be 
pleaſed to read, both for the argument, and becauſe you 
were wont to bear affetion to my pen. Verum ut aliud 
ex alio ; if it came handſomely to paſi, I would be glad 
the Prefident de Thou (who hath written an Hiſtory, as 
you know, of that fame and diligence) ſaw it ; chiefly be- 
cauſe I know not, whether it may not ſerve him 
fome uſe in his flory ; wherein. I would be glad he did 
right to the truth, and to the memory of that Lady, as 
T perceive by that he hath already written, he is well 
inclined 10 do. | | 

LT] His txvo books of the Proficience and Advance-, 
ment of Learning divine and human.] This work, 
was firſt printed in the year 1605, and is referred 
to in many of the Letters in the fourth volume of his 
Works beginning pag. 561. It is entirely contained, 
in his Treatiſe De Augmentis Scientiarum. No writing, 
can challenge the credit. and authority of an origi 
better than this, and no performance ever reflected 
more honour upon the Engliſh language, on account 
of its beautiful and 1 expreſſion, its juſt and 
inimitable method, and its ſurprizing and important 
diſcoveries. Beſides it is the beſt preparatory for the 
reading of the book Ds Augmentis (96). 186) Mr. Black- 
| [2] His Natural Hiſtory.] Dr. Teniſon obſerves bene e ge 
(97), that the great branch of the third part of T ga. 
the In/cauration is his Sylva Fylvarum, or Natural ori, p. 163. 
Hiftry, which contains many materials for the build- (97) Pag. 41. 
ing of Philoſophy, as the Organum furniſhes directi- 
ons for the work. It is an hiſtory not only of nature 
freely moving in her courſe, as in the production of 
Meteors, ' Plants and Minerals, but alſo by nature in 
conſtraint, and vexed and tortured by human art and 
experiment. But it is not an hiſtory of ſuch things 
digeſted. into order, but. thrown. into an heap. For 
his Lordſhip, that he might not diſcourage other Col- 
lectors, did not caſt this book into an exact method, 
for which reaſon it has the leſs ornament, but not 
much the leſs uſe. In this book are contained Expe- 
riments of light, and experiments of uſe, as he uſed to 
diſtinguiſh them, and amongſt them ſome extraordi- 
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(93) Nat. His. 
Cent. 1. Exper. 
93+ vol. 3- pag. 
25. 


nary, and others common. He knew that what was 
common in one country, might be ſcarce in another ; 
for which reaſon Dr. Caius, when he oy Ek: 
thought it worth his pains to give — elegant 
ons. of our N. brewing (97). His Lord- 
ſhip likewiſe knew, that an experiment evident to 
the vulgar was a good foundation for Philoſophers to 


build upon. And himſelf rendered common experi- 


ments extraordinary by his directions for further trials 
and improvements. Hence he took occaſion to ſay (98), 
that his writing of the * Slvarum was (to ſptak 
properly ) not a natural Hiſtory, but a high kind of na- 
tiral Magic, becauſe it was mot a deſcription only of 
Nature, Fat a breaking of Nature into great and ſtrange 
dbb. This book was written by him in Engliſh, 
and tranſtated by an obſcure interpreter into French, 
and from thence into Latin by James Gruter, in ſo ill 
a manner, that they darkned his Lordſhip's fenſe, 
and debaſed his expreflion. james Gruter was ſenſible 
of this ill ſucceſs, being — with it by Dr. 
Rawley ; and he left behind him divers corrections 
lifhed by his brother Iſaac Gruter in a ſecond edi- 
tion at Amſterdam 1661 in 16mo. Yet ſtill fo many 
errors have eſca that the work requires another 
hand. Monſieur ZXlius Deodatus had once an 
able perſon in the tranſlation of this book, who went 
through the three firſt Centuries, and then deſiſted, at 
the defire of Monſieur Deodatus, who was diſſatisfied 
with his flow proceeding in it. His tranſlation of the 
Third Century was in the hands of Dr. Teniſon, who 
was of opinion, that the verſion of the two firſt was 
loft. While we are ſpeaking of this Natural Hiftory, 
we ſhall take notice of a remarkable ſtory related by 
Dr. Rawley. One day his Lordſhip was * 
that Doctor ſome of his riments in his Sylva. 
The fame day he had ſent a friend to Court to receive 
for him a final anſwer-with relation to a grant which 
had been made him by Kitg James. He had hi- 


AA], The New Atlantis [BB], a Work, which he left 
iniſhed 3 A Colleftion of Vo new and old [CC], Ornamenta Rationalia; E 


ays 


or 


for the Parliament, as Mr. Buſhel fays ( 
he was Lord High-Chancellor, 
(104), that his 
and he might prepare a Speech likewiſe for the faci- 
litating of it;; but that he would not aſſert, that this 
is a true copy of that Speech ; ſince his Lordihip's 
Speeches were generally digeſted into more method ; 
his periods were more round, his words more choice, 
his allufions more frequent, and managed with more 
decorum. And as no man had a greater command of 
words for the illuſtration of his ſubject, ſo in this caſe 
had a ſubject, which admitted of the moſt beautiful ex- 
preſſion. The /ix1h paper about natural Things con- 
tains Experiments made by him about Weight in Air 
and Water. The ſeventh contains a few propoſals. to 
the countryman called Experiments for profit. The 
eighth, experiments about the, Commixture of Liquors. 
The ninth, . a Catalogue of Bodies attraftive and not 


attractive; 1.2 with experimental obſervations about 
Attraction. 


nder the head of his Medical Remains is 
contained a paper, which he called Grains of Yeath ; 
in which he preſcribes divers things, as means to keep 
the body in 9 nb Among the is the Receipt of 
the Methuſalem 
he valued and uſed. Next follows a Catalogue of a- 
flringents, openers, and cordials, inſtrumental to health. 
Then comes an Extra# by his Lordſhip for his own 
þ out of the Hiſtory of Life and Death ; together with 
me new Advices in order to health. To theſe are ſub- 
joined four medical Receipts ; the firſt of which is his 
Broth and Fomentation againſt the flone ; the ſecond an 
Ointment, which he calls Unguentum fragrans fre 
Romanum, conſiſting of aſtringents to prevent exceſs of 
tranſpiration, and of cordials to comfort the , 
Dr. Teniſon tlb ws (105), that he called it oy 
nguent, ule that particularly made uſe of 
3 * and acting. He himſelf likewiſe was of 
opinion, that the anointing with oil was one of the 


03), when (103) Exnar, 
Dr. Teniſon obſerves bag. 13, 19. 
rdſhip no doubt had ſuch a project, (104) pag. 97. 


ater againſt the dryneſs of age, which 


(105) Pag. 99s 


(109) Pat 


therto only had hopes of it, and he was deſirous to moſt powerful means to g life (106) 3 and that (106) See his 
know the event of the affair, and to be freed one way it conduced to health in winter by the excluſion % / * 


or other from the ſuſpence of his thoughts. His friend of the cold air, and in ſummer by detaining the ſpi- N 0 Death, 


returning told him plainly, that he muſt hereafter de- rits within, and keeping off the force of the air, which Operaticn 


« 


(99) Pag. 47. 


f100) De Aug 
ment. client. lib. 
2. Cap. 3 


ſpair of that grant, whatever occaſion his circumſtan- 
ces might have of it. Be 7? „, ſaid his Lordſhip, 
and then diſmiſſed his friend very chearfully with 
thankfal acknowledgments of his ſervice. His friend 
being gone he came immediately to Dr. Rawley, and 
faid to him; Well, Sir ! yon Buſineſi won't go on; let 
us go on <with this, for this is in our power, And then 
mo to him again for ſome hours without the 
| heſitation of ſpeech or any diſcernible interruption 
of thought. But to return to our ſubject. Such a 
collection of Natural Hiſtory as we have in this Trea- 
tiſe, was of neceſſity, as Dr. Teniſon remarks (99) 
to be undertaken anew. For the Collections, which 
were before in men's hands, were but a ſmall and in- 
conſiderable heap, when the chaff and fable were lifted 
from them, though the more conſiderable for that ſe- 
paration. Beſides, as his Lordſhip obſerves (100), 
too many of theſe Hiſtories were at firſt framed rather 
for delight and table-talk, than for Philoſophy. Sto- 
ries were 1 the fake” of their morals, por 
they were frequently taken upon groundleſs truſt ;. 
the later wks 3 Noe Sf the mou 
and were not experimenters, but tranſcribers; ar 
ſuch was Pliny himſelf both in his larger and lefler 
work ; I mean that of Solinus, who 15 Pliny con- 
tracted. Some perſons have accuſed the Lord WE 


then preys moſt upon the body. But he thought, the Air, G 21. 


that it was beſt to anoint without bathing, though he 

thou 8 with anointing to be injurious. The 

third and fourth are Receipts to comfort the ſtomach. 

[BB] The new Atlantis.) This work is not finiſh- 

ed. Dr. Rawley tells us in his Preface to it, that this 
fable was invented by his Lordſhip, in order to exhi- 
bit therein a model or deſcription of a College inſti- 
tuted for the interpreting of nature, and. the produ&i- 
on of great and prodigious works, for the benefit of 
5 In 
ollege days Wark, His p has pro- 
ceeded z far _ finiſh that part. Certainly, con- 
tinues the Doctor, be model is more waſt and high, 
than can poſſibly be imitated in all things ; notwith- 


landing moſt wy therein are "within mens power to 


effeft. His Lordibip thought alſo in this preſent fable 
25555 compoſed —— of laws, or of the beſt flate 
or mould of a. commonwealth z but foreſceing it would be 
a long work, bis defire collecting the Natural 1 


diverted him, which be preferred many degrees before 


it. The Doctor then es, that the Author direct- 
ed, that this piece ſhould follow his Natura Hiſtory, ſince 
one part of it has ſo near an affinity to that Hi/tory. 
We have here, according to Dr. Shaw (107), as in 


(107) Preface t# 


(110) 
Stephe! 
count 0) 
of the. 


con, pe 


(111) 


4 2 a ſummary o app — uit he od it in pag 77 of 
himſelf for taking experiments too readily upon truſt, amples, Precepts, Models for improving the mind his 1ſt vol. 
and without ſufficient deliberation and choice. But we in Hiltory, Geography, Chronology, military Diſci- hood een] 

6548 ” -. - $5 . * # A . . 1loſoph1 a a 
„10 Nat. Hi. may anſwer them in his own words (101); The re- pline, Civil Converſation, Morality, Policy, Phyſics 


work net bedia 


2 3» 


Cent. 1. Exper. gettion, which I continually uſe of experiments, ( though 


it appeareth not, ) is infinite; but yet if an experiment 
be ball in 147 4339 of great uſe, 1 2 25 it, 
but deliver it as doubiful. j* _. OS 

2 His phyffological and medical remains. ] The 
firſt piece is entitled, Inguifitions concerning compuund- 
ing of Metals; then follow his Articles of Zueſtions 
touching Minerals, and the Anſwers of Dr. Meverel ; 
his Pquifition concerning the V. 7 Tranſmutations, 
8 and Afections of Bodies ; a Speech touob- 
ing the Recovery of drowned Mineral Works, prepared 


&c. whence it appears like à kind of epitome and far- &. 


ther improvement of the ſcheme of the de Augmentis 
Scientiarum. The dignity and uſeſulneſs of the deſign 
may appear from hence, that not only Mr. Cowley 
endeavoured to imitate it in his Plan of a Philoſophical 
Society; but even the Royal Society of London and 
the Royal Academy of Paris, have from their firſt in- 
ſtitution employed themſelves, . and ill continue em- 
ployed, in its execution. 

[CC] His Collection of Apothegms new and old.] 


Dr. Teniſon obſerves (108), that theſe dpetbegons, of (108) Pag (% 
| \ whic 


[4 


( 109) Pag. 60. 


f110) See Me. 
Stephens's Ac- 
count of the Life 
of the Lord Ba- 


can, pag. 28, 29+ 


(111) Letter 12. (112) obſerves, that his moral 


BAC 


or Counſels Civil and Moral [DD}, with a Fragment of The Colours o God and Evil [EE]. 


Next follow his Hiſtory of f 


which the firſt edition printed at London 1625 in 8vo, 


is the beſt, were, as he fays likewiſe of his E Say. 
in his Letter to Biſhop Andrews, but as the recreations 
of bis other ſtudies. They were diftated one morning out 
of his memory. And his Lordſhip tells us in his Preface, 
that he made this Collection, fanning the old, mt omit- 
ting any, becauſe they are . (for many vulgar ones 
are excellent good ), _—_ the meanneſs of the perſon, 
bat becauſe they are and flat, and adding many 
new, that otherwiſe would have died. 

[DD] Egan or Counſels civil and moral.) Dr. Te- 
niſon tells us (109), that theſe E/ays, tho' a by-work, 
yet coming home to mens yy and boſoms, his Lord- 
ſhip entertained this perſuaſion concerning them, as 
appears from his Dedication of them to the Duke of 
Buckingham, that the Latin volume might laft as long 
as books ſhould laſt. He wrote them in Engliſh, and 
enlarged them as occafion ſerved, and at laſt added to 
them the Colours of Good and Evil. The Latin Tranſ- 
lation of them was performed by divers nn 
ticularly Dr. Hacket, afterwards Biſhop of Lichfield, 
Ben. Johnſon the Poet, and others. To this Latin edi- 
tion he gave the title of Sermones Fideles, after the 
mannier of the Jews, who called the words, adagies, 
or obſervations of wiſe men, faithful Sayings, that is, 
credible propoſitions worthy of firm aſſent and ready 
acceptance. He ſeems likewiſe ro allude more parti- 
cularly to a paſſage in Feclefraſtes, c. xii, 1. 10, 11. 
where the Preacher ſays, that he ſought to find out 
verba delectabilia (as Tremellius renders the Hebrew) 
pleaſant words, that is, perhaps his Book of Canticles ; 
and werba fidelia (according to the ſame Tremellius) 
faithful ſayings, meaning perhaps his Proverbs. In 
the next verſe he calls them e of the <viſe, and fo 
many goads and nails given ab ecodem paſtore, from 
the ſame ſhepherd of the flock of Iſrael. He had 
given the world a ſpecimen thereof in the year 1597, 
and dedicated them to his only brother Mr. Anthony 
Bacon.; and in 1612 he review'd and enlarged them 
with a Dedication to Prince Henry ; but up- 
on that Prince's death he inſcribed them to his bro- 


ther-in-law Sir John Conſtable, The laſt edition of 


1625 was committed to the patronage of his faithful 
friend, the Duke of Buckingham, The former edi- 
tion had been tranſlated into Italian by Mr. Tobie 
Matthew, and into French by the Marquis D'Effiat, 
Embaſſador from France ; but he and Mr. Matthew 
omitted in the tranſlation what they thought might 
be offenſive to the rigid Roman Catholics (110). We 
have an Engliſh * of the Sermones Fideles pub - 
liſhed at London in two volumes in 8vo under the 
title of Lord Bacon's Eſſays, or Counſels moral and civil. 
Tranſlated from the Latta by William Willymot, L. L. D. 
Fellow of King's College in Cambridge, and Maſter 
7. @ private School at Iſleworth in Middleſex. r. 
oltaire in his Letters concerning the Engli/þ Nation 
Mays are greatly e- 
fteemed, but they were drawn up in the view of in- 
ftrufting rather than pleaſing ;| and as they are not a /a- 
tyr upon mankind, like Rochefoucault's Maxims, mor 
written upen a ſceptical ſebeme, like Montagne's Eſſays, 
they are not ſo much read as thoſe two ingenious Authors. 
[EE] A Fragment of the Colours of Good and Evil.] 
He tells us in his Introduction to this piece, that i de- 
liberatives the point is what is good, and what is evil ; 
and of good, what is greater,, and of evil, what is 
leſs. So that the perſuader”s labour is to make ting 
appear good or evil, and that in higher or lower 
gree, which as it may be. performed by true and folid 
reaſons, ſg it may h repreſented alſo by colours, pos- 
pularities and circumſtances, which are of ſuch force, 
as they ſway the ordinary judgment either of a weak 
man or of a wiſe man, not fully and confiderately_ at- 
tending and pondering the matter. Beſides their power 
4% alter the waricty of the ſubjef in appearance, and 
fo to lead to error, they are of leſs uſe to 
ſtrengthen the opinions and peru which are true; 
for reaſons plainly delivered, and akvays after one man- 
ner, eſpecially with fine and faſtidious minds, enter but 
heavily and dully ; whereas if they be varied, and 
have more life and vigour put into them by theſe forms 


e Reign of King Henry VII c 
of the Reign of King Henry VIII, which he undertook at the deſite 


len and = 


of King Charles I, biit 
| he 


ani inſinuations, they cauſe a ſtronger apprehenſion, and 


many times ſuddenly win the mind to a reſolution. 275, | 
e of 


to make a true and ſafe judgment, nothing can 
greater uſe and defence to the mind, than the diſcover- 
ing and reprebenfion of theſe colours, ſhewing in what 
caſes they held, and in what they deceive ; which as it 
cannot be done but out of a very univerſal knowledge of 
the nature of things, jo being performed, it h cleareth 
man's judgment and election, as it is the leſs apt to ſlide 
FFF) His Hilary of the Reign of King Henry VII 
F is Hiſtory © on of Kin - 
pi Teniſon oblerves (112), that this Hi 7 
was firſt publiſhed in 1622, was written by his Lord- 
ſhip in Engliſh, and addreſſed to Prince Charles, and 
afterwards tranſlated into Latin. It was the firſt Book 
which he wrote after his retirement from an active 


Epi catory to Dr, Andrews Biſhop of Winche- 


ragment of his Hiſtory 


C 


567 


ſtory, which (112) Pag. 5i. 


life (113) ; upon which occafion he wrote thus in his (173) See the 
WH bn atalogue of hit 


ſter before his advertiſement touching an holy War: 4, 0 br. 


* Now having in the work of my Inſtauration had Rawley. 


in contemplation the general good of men in their 
very being, and the dowries of nature; and in my 
« work of Laws the general good of men likewiſe 
« in ſociety, and the dowries of government; I 
thought in duty I owed ſomewhat unto my own 
* country, which I ever loved, infomuch as although 


% my. place had been far above my deſert, yet my 


* thoughts and cares concerning the good thereof were 
e beyond and over and above my place; ſo now be- 
ing fas I am) no more able to do my country ſer- 
« vice, it remained unto me to do it honour 3; which 
I have endeavoured to do in my work of the Reign 
« of King Henry VII.” He tells the Prince in his 
Dedication, that he had nor flatter'd that King, but 
took him to life as well as he could, fitting fo far off, 
and having no better light. Henry Conringius (11 4) 


gance and judgment, tho the Author is not remark- 
able for the beauty and propriety of his Latin ſtyle. 
Henrici ſeptimi hiſtoriam per ſecutus = eorfim, elegan- 
ter admodum, Cancellarius Regni Angliz Baco de Ve- 
rulamio ; qui multum prudentie inſeruit, etiamſi non ſit 
facundus 7 probe Latinus ſcriptor. Grotius in his Let- 
ter to du Maurier dated the 26th of July 1629 remarks 
that this Hiſtory is written with admirable judgment. 
Baconi habemus librum ſand magno judicio ſcriptum de 
rebus Henrici VII. Degory Whear in his Methodus 


legendi Hiftorias Civiles (115) tells us, that this per- (115) Sect. 30. 


(114) Apud Pope 


. , , . Blount, Cenſur. 
obſerves that this Hiſtory. is written with great ele- | * - 


rum, p. 903 edits 


1694, in 4to. 


formance of my Lord Bacon is fo happily executed, Pag · 144+ edit. 


that he has equalled, if not ſurpa 
eſt Hiſtorians. Cajus (Henrici ſeptimi) vitam & res 
eftas haud ita pridem nobis repreſentavit nobiliſſimus 
7 Sandi Albani, aded feliciter adeoque plens, 
ut Hiſtoricorum preftantiſſimos, ſi non averit, cert? 
prorſus aquaverit. The Author of the Preface. to the 
three volumes of the Complete Hiftory of England, 


„the _ Oxon. 1637. 


which is faid to be Mr. Hughes (116), ſtiles it one of (116) See the 


the moſt applauded pieces of Hiſtory, that has ever been Life of Biſhop 


, 5 5 Kennet . Ip 
2 ancient Page» 33 
TU 1% Our aun or any other la Ee, either edit. ut oh 


or modern, He tells us, that it is impoſſible to exceed 
in his praiſe; that one may obſerve in him all the 
depth of a Stateſman and Philoſopher, all the orna- 
ment of a diſcreet Orator, and the conduct of a juſt 
Hiſtorian, That from. him alone might ſufficiently 
be learned the idea of that true ſublime which enno- 
bles Hiſtory ; which . rather in . of 
thinking in a pom expreſſion, is there - 
ſore reconcileable with NG A plicity required too, 
tho? theſe are beauties rarely ſeen united. He traces 
things, continues the Author, with extraordinary judg- 
ment, relates them with clearneſs 'of ſenſe and goad con- 
nection, and has the ſecret of making every part of the 
ftory inſtrudtive without ſprinkling it over cd tera 
adages and obſervations, which retard it, and are the 
falſe jewels for which coquet writers affect to be admired. 
r, maſterly 8 in him is that he does not 
content himſelf with a ſuperficial narration, but enters 
deeper into his ſubjed, and diſcovers the motives of 
affairs, which every where 1 true repreſentations, 
and not fanciful conjectures. 's is the more auurthy of 
notice, becauſe Tacitus, who is much admired for it by — 
, 


1730, in $vo« 


utho- 


— 


rr 4c oa EOO.4As .< 
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668 ST . 
he did not live to finiſh it; and what we have of it was only the work of a fingle morn- 
(+) Dr. Raw- ing (ee). The beginning of the 1, Great Britain; which was an Eſſay ſent to King 
bey's Life f James, whole times it conſider d. This was a Work worthy of his pen; becauſe, as he tells 
" the King in a Letter publiſhed in the TVth Volume of his Works W ), he ſhould write of (ff) Pas 567, 
times not only ſince he could remember, but ſince he could obſerve ; and, as he obſerves in his 
letter to the Lord Chancellor Egerton (g), of times, wherein he found the greateſt variety, (22) Thi. py, 
that in ſo little @ number of ſucceſſions 0 any bereditary Monarchy hath ever been known. *** 
The ſame Volume likewiſe contains his Conſiderations _ a War with Spain, inſcribed 
to Prince Charles, in 1624, An Advertiſement touching an Holy War, written in 1622, with 
his Queſtions about the lawfulneſs of a War for the propagating of Religion; An hiſtorical 
account of the Office of Altenations, written about the latter end of the year 1598, and Ad- 
vice to Sir George Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. The Fourth Volume contains 
his Propoſition to his Majeſty for the compiling and amendment of our Laws [GG]; An offer to 
King James of a Digeſt to be made of the Laws of England ; and The Elements of the Com- 


* maniere de is by others 


eritiquer eft fine 
par elle-meme 3 
mais elle devient 
groſſiere par Pen- 
Vie qu'il a de 
critiguer tout. 
Rapin, Reflex- ; 
C' plus la Poli- 
tigue que la Ve- 
rite, qui le fait 
parler. Ibid. 
(116) Pag. 223, 
224. edit. Lon- 
don, 8 vo. 

(t ) De Augment. 
Scrientiar. lib. 2. 
Caps 5 


(117) Vol. 1. 
Numb. 25. 


(: 13) Bock 13, 


d ann. 1021. 


mon Laws of England; containing, 1. A Collection of ſome principal Rules and Maxims of 


the Common Law, with their latitude and extent : 2. 


ht to have over. acted the Politician *, 
and by too much fubtilty to have expounded the finapleſt 
ations in the world into defign and artifice. But as 
mthing is more improving than this way of writing 
auben well. managed, fo it ſeems to be the talent of a 
wiſe rather than of a cunning head. Mr. Nicholſon 
in his Enghſ6 Hiſtorical Library (116) tells us, that 
the Hiſtory of King Henry the ſeventh ** was the 
** moſt effeftually undertaken and compleated by 
„ the incotnparable Sir Francis Bacon, who has 
<< bravely ſurmounted all "thoſe difficulties, and paſſed 
1% over thoſe rocks and ſhallows, againſt which he 
« took ſuch pains to (?) caution other leſs experienced 
« Hiſtorians. He has perſectly put himſelf into King 
« Henry's own garb and livery, giving as ſpritely a 
«© view of the ſecrets of his Council, as if himſelf had 
been Preſident in it. No trivial paſſages, ſuch as 
«© are below the notice of a Stateſman, are mixed 
« with his ſage remarks ; nor is any thing of weight 
* or moment ſlubbered over with that careleſs haſte 
„ and indifferency which is too common in other 
« Writers. No allowances are given to the Author's 
«© own conjecture and invention, where a little pains 
<« and conſideration will ſerve to ſet the matter in its 
proper and true light. No impertinent di 


uſe of the Common Law, for the pre- 
ſervation 


* court to the King by repreſenting that Prince as a 
«« pattern of wiſdom and virtue.” Mr. Voltaire in 


his Letters concerning the Engliſh Nation (119) obſerves, (119) Letter 124 


that this Hiſtory was conſt as a maſter-piece ; but 
he wonders how it is poſlible, that ſome perſons can pre- 
fume to compare fo little a work with that of the illuſ- 
trious Thuanus. He then quotes a paſſage, wherein 
Lord Bacon ſpeaks about the famous — 1 Perkin, 
ſon to John Oſbeck a converted Jew,. who aſſumed 
the name and title. of Richard the Fourth King of 
England, at the inſtigation of the Ducheſs of Burgun- 
dy; and who difj the Crown with Henry PII. 
At this time, ſays Lord Bacon, the King began again 
to be haunted with ſprites, by the magic and curicus 
arts of the Lady Margaret, wwho raiſed up the Ghoſt 
of Richard. Duke 77 Fark, ſecond 2 to King Edward 
the fourth, to walk and ver the King. . . . After ſuch 
time as ſhe thought he ( Perkin Warbeck ) was perfect in 


his leſſon, ſhe began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt 


this blazing Star ſhould firſt appear, and at what time 
it muſt be upon the Horizon of Ireland ; for there had 
the likt meteor ſtrung influence before. Mr. Voltaire 
remarks upon this, that the ſagacious Thuanus does 
not give into ſuch fuſtian, which formerly was look'd 
upon as ſublime, but in the preſent age is juſtly cal- 


« nor fanciful comments diſtract his readers, but the led 


* whole is written in ſuch a grave and uniform ſtyle, 
as becomes both the ſubje& and the artificer.” But we 
havea ſevere Criticiſm upon this Hiſtory in the Guardian 
(117), wherein we are told, that my Lord Verulam is ever 
in the tedious flile of declaimers, ufing two words for 
one ; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of out 
the way fimilies as ſome of aur Play-writers, He 
abounds in low phraſes, beneath the dignity 77 Hiſtory, 
and often condeſcends to little conceits and quibbles. 2 
political reflections are fr 5 falſe, almoſt every where 
trivial and puerile. His whole manner of turning bis 
thoughts is full of affefation and pedantry ; and there 
appears throughout his whole work more the air of a re- 
4 ſcholar, than of a man werſed in the world. The 
Author then mentions ſome inſtances of theſe defects, 
and afterwards obſerves, that the whole work is ill 
conducted, and that the ſtory of Perkin Warbeck 
which ſhould have been only like an Epiſode in a 
oem) is ſpun out to near a third part of the book. 
That the character of Henry VII, at the end, is ra- 
ther an abſtract of his hiſtory than a character, and 
tedious, and diverſified with ſo many particulars as 
confound the reſemblance, and make it almoſt im 
ſible for the reader to form any diſtin& idea of the per- 
ſon. _ But he concludes, that after all it muſt be con- 
fidered in favour of my Lord Verulam, that he lived in 
an age, <vherein chaſte and correct writing was not in 
faſhion, and when pedantry was the mode even at Court; 
fo that it is no wander, if the prevalent humour of the 
times bore drwn bis genius, though ſuperior in force per- 
aps to any of his countrymen, that haus either gone be- 
ore or ſucceeded bim. Mr. Rapin de Thoyras in his 


Hiſtory of England (118), tells us, that my Lord 


Bacon has not given King Henry VII a juſt cha- 


[GG] His propofition to his Majeſt N an 
amendment of the Laws. 1 f 1 he tells us, it 
is certain that our Laws, as they now ſtand, are ſub- 
ject to great uncertainties and variety of opinions, 
delays, and evaſions; from whence it follows. 1. 
That the multiplicity and length of ſuits is ts 
2. That the contentious perſon is armed, and the ho- 
neſt ſubject wearied and 1 : 3. That the Judge 
4 8 n caſes has a greater 
* t Courts are more fill 

the * of Law being often obſcure and beſt, 
128 ignorant Lawyer ſhrouds his ignorance of 

w in this, that there are ſo many and fo frequent 
doubts : 6. That mens aſſurances of their lands and 
eſtates by Patents, Deeds, and Wills are often ſubject 
to queſti6n, and precarious ; and many inconveniences 
of that nature. He then obſerves, that if it had not 
been for Sir Edward Coke's Reports, the Law by that 
2 * 8 like a ſhip without ballaſt ; 

the caſes of” mo experience are rom tho 

that are adjudg'd and ruled in former 2 7 the 2 
eeffity of this work, continues he, is yet greater in the 


poſ- Statute-Law. For, firſt, there are a number of en- 


ſnaring penal Laws, which lie the ſubject; and 
if in Jad times they ſhould be ook a and x in execu- 
tion, would grind them to f wa) e is a learned 
Civilian, that expoundeth the curſe of the Prophet, pluet 
ſuper eos laqueos, f multitude of penal Laws ; which 
are worſe than ſhowers of hail or tempeſt upon cattle, 
for they fall upon men. There are fome penal Laws 
fit to be retained, but their penalty too great; and it 
is ever à rule, that any over great a, { Befides the 
acerbity of it ) deadens the execution 4 Law. There 
is a further inconvenience of penal Laws, obſolete, and 


facter, which he obſerves is not ſurpriſing, ſince as out of uſe ; of that it bring! a gangrene, negleft, and (120 
« his eſtate was forfeited by the ſentence paſſed upon habit of diſobedience upon other wholeſome Laws, that Fag. 


him, and as he lived only on a penſion from the 


“ King, who always poſes of Hepry VII his great 
« grandfather with high co ons, he made his 
8 8 a 2 5 


are fit to be continued in practice and execution ; ſo that 
our Laus endure the torment of Mezentius, | 


The living die in the arms of the dead. The 


(120) IntrodaRt, 
Fag. 68. 


B A 


of bur Perſons, Good, and good Names, according 10 the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 


ry 
'C 
— 
— 


Land HH]. Next follow his Caſes of Treaſon, Felony, Præmunire, the King's Prerop a 
tive, and the Office of Conſtables ; his Arguments in Law; Draught of an At againſt an 
uſurious Shift of Gam, in delivering of Commodities inſtead of Money; his Ordinances in 
Chancery; his Reading on the Statute of Uſes ; Treatiſes relating to the Union; Charges; 
Speeches ; Obſervations on a Libel, Sc. Report of the Treaſon of Lopez ;,, Apology concern. 


ing the Earl of Eser; Conſiderations touching 


the Plantation in Ireland; Advice to the 


King, touching Mr. Sutton's Eſtate [II]; his Theological Works [KK]; his Remains in 


Laftly, there is ſueb an accumulation of Statutes tancern- 
ing one matter, and they ſo croſs and intricate, as the 
certainty of Law is le in the heap.. The Scheme, 
which he propoſes, conſiſts of two parts; the Dige 
or recompiling of the Common Laws ; and that of the 
Statutes. In the firſt of theſe three things are to be 
done: 1. The compiling of a Book de Antiquita- 
tibus Furis: 2. The reducing or perfeQting of 
the courſe or body of the Common Laws : 3. The 
com of certain introduftive and auxiliary 

concerning the Study of the Law. The Refor- 
mation and Recompilement of the Statute- Law con- 
ſiſts of four parts. 1. The firſt to diſcharge the Books 
of thoſe Statutes, in which the caſe by alteration of 
time is vaniſhed. 2. To repeal all Statutes, which 
are dormant and not in — _— and 
in force. 3. To miti rigour ty in 
— Sa, tho? 4 4. To re- 
duce concurrent Statutes heaped one upon another to 
one clear and uniform Law. This piece was written 


2 be was Attorney-General, and one of the Privy- 


ncil. 

[HH] The Elements of the common Laws of England, 
containing c.] In the Epiſtle Dedicatory to King James 
I, he les notice of his Majeſty's purpoſe for many 
years infuſed into bis breaſt, to enter into 4 general a- 
mentiment of the flate of the Laws, and to reduce them 
to more brevity and certainty, that the great hollwneſs 
and unſaftty in aſſurances of lands and goods may be 
frrengthened, the ing penalties that lie upon many 
ſubjech removed, the execution of many profitable” Laws 
revived, the Fudge better directed in his ſentence, the 
Counſellor better warranted in his counſel, the Student 
eaſed in his reading, the contentious ſuitor that ſetketh 
but wexation diſarmed, and the honeft ſuitor that ſerketh 
but to obtain his right relieved. In his Preface he tells 
us, that with regard to the manner of ſetting down 
of the rules, he has in all points applied himſelf not to 
that, which might ſeem moſt for the oſtentation of his 
own wit or knowledge, but to that, which may yield 
moſt uſe and profit to the ſtudents and rs of 
our Laws. nd therefore whereas rules are 
ſome of them ordinary and vulgar, which now ſerve 


but for grounds and plain ſongs to the more ſhallow 


and impertinent ſort of arguments, others of them are 
gather d and extracted out of the harmony and con- 
gruity of caſes, and are ſuch as the wiſeſt and dee 
Pre of Lawyers have in judgment and uſe, tho' they 
be not able many times to expreſs and ſet them down. 
Secondly that whereas ſome of theſe rules have a con- 
currence with the Roman Civil Law, and ſome others 
a diverſity, and many times an oppoſition to ſuch 
, Which are common to our Law and theirs, he 
not affected to diſguiſe them in other words than the 
Civilians uſe, that they might ſeem invented by him, 
and not borrow'd or tranſlated from them. "Thirdly, 
that he choſe to write in diſtinct aphoriſms, becauſe 
that method leaves the mind more at liberty to make 
uſe of what is delivered to a greater variety of pur- 
ſes. Fourthly, that he has put the rules them- 
delves in Latin; and with regard to the expoſitions 
and diſtinctions, retained the peculiar lan of our 
Faw. Fiſthly, that he has abſtained from alledg- 
ing of authorities ; and laſtly, that he accompa- 
nied his rules with a clear and perſpicuous ex- 
poſition, breaking them into caſes, and opening them 
with diſtinctions, and ſometimes ſhewing the reaſons 
above, upon which they depend, and the affinity they 
have Pe other rules. 

[IT] Advice to the King touching Mr. Sutton's eftate.] 
Dr. Teniſon obſerves (120), that in this Advice with 
relation to that eſtate, (in the ſertlingJof which in the 
Hoſpital of the Chartreux the event ſhewed, that his 
Lordſhip was miſtaken, when he called it a /acrifice 


Vor. II. 


quario. 
without en,) he four other ends of that va: 
luable gift. As firſt the erection of a College for con- 


troverſies for the refuting of Papiſts. Secondly the 


erection of a Receipt, (for the word Seminary he dil- 


liked) for converts to the Reformed Religion. Third- 
ly a ſettlement of ſti for itinerary Preachers in 
„which wanted them, as in Lancaſhire, where 
uch care had been taken by Elizabeth. And 
laſtly an increaſe of ſalary to the Profeſſors in both 
the Univerfities. And therefore as his Lordſhip de- 
clared himſelf not averſe to the charity, but the man- 
ner of diſpoſing it, it was very unjuſt in thoſe, who 
ee defamed him, by ſuggeſting that he had been 
ibed by the heir. 1 
[KK] His Theological Works.) Dr. Teniſon obſerves 


(121), that they are but few, and that there pe, (121) Pag. 72. 


nothing ſo extraordi in the compuſure of them, as is 
found in his Lordbip other labours. Hl Confeſſion 
47 was written by himſelf in Engliſh, and tranſ- 

into Latin by Dr. Rawley. Then follow his Ad. 
wvertiſement touching the Controverſſen of the Church of 
England: his Conſiderations touching the better Pacificati- 
on and Edification of the Church of England, dedicated to 
= = excellent Majefly 3 and his Prayers, the firſt of 
wail 


is mentioned in the Tarler (122) in the follow- (122) Vol. 4. 


ing manner: 7 was infinitely pleaſed 16 find among the Num. 267. 


works of this extraordinary man a Prayer of his own 
compoſing, which for the 1 4 of thought, and great- 
2 expreſſion ſeems rather the devotion of an Angel 
than a man. His principal P og Jeems to have been 
the exceſs of that virtue, whi 
faults. This betrayed him to ſo great an indulgence to- 
wards his ſervants, who made @ corrupt uſe of it, that 
it ftripp'd him of all thoſe riches and honours, which 
a long ſeries of merit had heaped 'upon him. But in 
this Prayer, at the ſame time that due find him proſtrat- 
ing himſelf before the great Mercy-ſeat, and humbled un- 
der afflifttens, «which at that time lay heavy ion him, 
we fee him ſupported by the ſenſe of bis integrity, his 

» his devotion, and his love to mankind ; <which give 
him a much higher figure in the minds of thinking men, 
than that greatneſs had done, from which he had fallen. 
The Tran/lation of certain Pſalms concludes his theolo- 
gical works. Dr. Teniſon tells us (123), that he divert- 
ed himſelf with his pious exerciſe in the time of his 
ſickneſs in the year 1625. When he publiſhed it, he 
made a Dedication of it to his very good friend, Mr. 
George Herbert, as he judged the ſubject to be ſuit- 
able to him in his double character of a Divine and a 
Poet, His Lordſhip had very great judgment in Poe- 
try, as appears by his diſcourſe about it in his Book 
de Angmentis Scientiarum (124) ; and the Author of the 
Tatler (125) quoting a paſlage from him, tells us, that 
it gives a truer and better account of this art, than all 
the volumes that were ever written upon it. We find 
likewiſe in my Lord Bacon's Apology in tertain imputa- 
tions concerning the late Earl of Efew, that when Queen 
Elizabeth deſigned to dine at his lodge at Twicknam- 
Park, he prepared a Sonnet, in order to procure the 
reconcilement of her Majeſty to that Earl, who was 
then out of favour. * But, as Dr. Jeniſon obſerves 
** (126), it was very ſeldom that he courted the Muſes ; 
and therefore his vein, does not appear ſo elegant 
and happy, as exerciſe might have made it. The 
truth is, it is one of the hardeſt things in the 


world to excel in Poetry: and to attempt and not 


* to excel, is to loſe both time and reputation ; for 
in this Art mediocrity will not paſs for virtue. In 
this ſqueamiſh Age (as Monſr. Rapin fays in his ju- 
« dicious Reflections) verſes are ridiculous, if they 
be not admirable. They are, it ſeems, like ſome 
modern diſhes, which if they have not an high taſte, 
« occation diſguſt.” | * | 


7 E 


ch covers a multitude of 


(123) Pag. 724 


(124) Lib. 2. 

Cap» 13. 

(125) Vol. 2. 
um. 108. 


(126) Page 7 
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A. 


$70 


{bb ) Stephens's 
Account of the 
Life of the Lord 
Bacon, p. 31. 


cu) Dr. Raw- 


ley's Life of Lord 


Bacon. 


(mm) Letters 
eomcerning the 
Engliſh Nation, 
Letter 12. 


(127) Vol. 4. 
pag. 458. 


B A Ci. 


warto [LL] his Letters in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; Treaſons of Robert Earl of 
Mex ; Letters in the reign of King James; and Letters concerning the 1 
There have been lately publiſhed Letters and Remains of the Lord) Chancellor Bacon, col. 
lefted by Robert Stephens, Eſq; late Hiſtoriographer-Royat. London 1934 in quarto! And 
Dr. Shaw has rendered all his Philoſophical Works into Engliſh; and digeſted them irits 
a proper method, under the title of The Philoſophical Works of Francis Bacon, Baton e 
Verulam, Viſcount St. Albans, and Lord High-Chanrellor of England, methodized and m 
Engliſh from the Originals with occafional Notes to:explain what is vhſcure, and fhew bow fur 
the ſeveral Plans of the Author, for the Advancement of all parts of Knowledge, have been 
executed to the preſent Time. — Peter Shaw, M. D. Three Volumes quarto. London 
y 
C 


1733. His Lordſhip had = 


year 1625, and with ſome di 


eſcaped the Plague, which infeſted the ſurnmer- of the 
ulty, being of a weak and tender conſtitution, paſſed the 


ſevere winter, which followed; but going in the ſpring to make ſome Experiment in Mrs 
tural Philoſophy, be was taken fo ill, that he was obliged to ſtay at the Earl of Arundel's 
houſe at Highgate — ] about a week (bb), and there expired on Eaſter Day the ninth 


of April 1626, in t 


e ſixty ſixth year of his age, of a gentle fever attended with a great 


cold, which occaſtoned ſuch a defluxion of rheum, that he was ſuffocated with it. He was 
buried near his mother in St. Michael's Church at St. Albans, according to the direction 
in his laſt Will; and had a Monument of white marble erected to him by Sir Thomas 
Meautys, who had formerly been his Secretary, and was afrerwards Clerk of the Privy 


Council under two Kings (ii). This Monument repreſented his full portraiture in à 
n poſture, with an inſcription written by Sir Henry Wotton [ NN}... Arthur 


ilſon in his Life and Reign of King James I (kk) tells us, that he was of 4 midling ſta- () 5. u. 
ture; his countenance indented with age before he «was old; and his preſence grave and comes Complete tj. 
He had one peculiar temper of body, that he always fainted at an Eclipſe of the Moon, 2. 5 4 . 


tho” he knew nothing of it (). He was the Author of ſeveral mechanical inventions [00] 


2+ p. 736. edit, 
7 London 1706, 


ubi ſupra, 


and Mr, Voltaire ſtiles him tbe Father of Experimental Philoſophy (nm), and tells us, - that (/ , 
8 | ne 


[L II His Remains in Ly are informed in 
an Advertiſement * to in Mr. Black- 
bourne's edition of Lord Bacon's Works (127), that 
theſe fragments were never acknowledged by Dr. 
Rawley among his genuine Writings, and do not ap- 
pear to come up to the ſpirit and penetration of that 
noble Author. However as are vouched to be 
authentic in an edition of the Remains of the Lord 
Verulam printed in 1648, and as Arch Sancroft 
has reflected ſome credit on them by a c review, 
having in a great many inſtances — 47 
them * the preſs among other unqueſtioned Writings 
of his Lordſhip, they have been inſerted. in the laſt 
edition of his Works. The titles of theſe pieces are 
as follow: I. An Explanation what manner of per ſons 
thoſe ſhould be that are to execute the power or ordinance 
of the King's prerogative. Il. Short Notes far civil 
conver ſation. III. An Efjay on Death. IV. The Cha- 
radters of a believing Chriſtian in Paradoxes and ſcem- 
ing Contradifions. V. A Prayer made and uſed by the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, But this prayer does not appear 
to be caſt in the ſame mold with that mentioned in 
the preceding note. * 

[MM] At the Earl of Arundel bouſe at Highgate 
near London.) We have a Letter of his to that Earl 
juſt before his death, and the laſt which he ever wrote, 
wherein be tells him, that he was likely to have had 
the fortune of Caius Plinius the Elder, who loſt his 
life by trying an experiment about the burning of the 
Mountain Veſuvius ; for he hiniſelf was alſo deſirous 
to try an experiment or two touching the conſervation 
and induration of bodies. As for the experiment it 
«« ſelf, continues he, it ſucceeded excellently well, but 
* in the journey (between London and Highgate) I 
was taken with ſuch a fit of caſting, as I knew 
*« not whether it were the ſtone, or ſome ſurſeit, or 
* cold, or indeed a touch of them all three. But 


| «© when I came to your dſhip's houſe, I was not 


able to go back, and therefore was forced to take 
« up my lodging here, where your houſe- Keeper is 
« yery careful and diligent about me, which I aſſure 
% myſelf your Lordſhip will not only towards 
« him, but think the — of him it. For in- 
«« deed your Lordſhip's houſe was happy to me, and 
«I kiſs your — 4 * for the welcome, whi 
am {ure you give me to it, &. I know how unfit 
it is for me to write to your Lordſhip with any o- 
„ther hand than my on; but by my troth my fingers 
are ſo disjointed with this fit of 4 that I can- 
not ſteadily hold my pen.“ 

[NN] Az inſcription auritten by Sir Henry Motion.] 


- 


_ 
-» 


It is as follows ; Fxaxciscus Bacon Bars de Peru- 
lam, S. Albani Vigecames.; feu mtioribus titulis,  Scien- 
tiarum lumen, facundiæ Lex, fic ſedebat. Qui poſt- 
quam ammia naturalis ſapientiæ & civilis arcana 
. Nature decretum explevit. Compoſita folvantur, 
Dom. M DC AVI. atatis LXVI. Tanti veri 
memorix Tuomas Mzaurus fuperſlitis cultor, de- 
fun#i admirator, H. P. That is, according to Dr. 
Teniſon's tranſlation (128, Fraxcys Bacpa, Baz (128) See Bac. 
„ron of Verulam, Viſcount of St. Albans, | or nana, pay. 259. 
< in . more. conſpicuous titles, the Light of the Sci- 
* ences, the Law of Eloquence, fate on this manner ; 
Who, aſter he had ded all the myſteries of na- 
<« tural 2 wiſdom, 24 the apy of Na- 
© tare. companions parted. , in the year |. e. Sa! ond 
of our Lord 1626, and in the fixty ſixth —. of Body. 
* his age. Tomas MEauTYs, a reverencer of 
* him whilſt alive, and an admirer of him now 
dead, hath ſet up this to the memory of ſo great a 
„% man.” a 
[OO] He was the Author of ſeveral mechanical in- 
wentjons.] Dr. Teniſon tells us (129), that he doubts (129) Pag 17: 
not but there were many of theſe inventions; but that 
he can recollect but three, and of them can give but a 
very broken account. And with regard to his inſtru- 
ments and ways in recovering deſerted mines, that he i 
can give no account at all; though certainly without 
new tools and peculiar inventions he would never have 
undertaken that new and hazardous work, Of the 
three inventions which he recollected, the fr/? was an 
Engine repreſenting the motion of the Planets, which my 
Lord Bacon —4 of in one of his miſcellany papers 
in manuſcript. I did once, ſays he, cauſe. to be repre- 
ſented ta me by wires the motion of ſome Planets, in fact 
as it is, without Theories of Orbs, Fc. And it ſeemed 
a ſtrange and extravagant motion, One while th 
moved in ſpires forwards ; another while they did un- 
wind themſelves in ſpires backwards. One while they 
made larger circles and higher; anather while ſmaller 
circles and lower. One while they moved to the North 
in their ſpires, another while to the South, c. His 
ſecond invention was a, ſecret  curiolity of Nature, 
whereby to know the ſeaſon of every hour of the year 
by a philoſophical glaſs, placed (with a ſmall propor- (130) See his 
tion of water) in a chamber. This deſcription. is in Extre*?, pag: 2 
*. words of Mr. I homas Buſhel (130), one of his (131) Ha Vi 
rdſhip's menial ſervants. ' Dr. Teniſon tells us (131); n vol- 
that this ſecret cannot be that inſtrument, which is 2. of bis Werke, 
called Yitrum Calendare, or the Weather Glaſi, ſince pas. 118. „ 
my Lord Bacon in his Wriungs (132) ſpeaks of it as a (29g) = jos 


Kir Vidi, $ 24. 
thing in ordinary ule, and recommends not water (133), 8 00 1 


but Organ. 


(mm) P 


(134) 


(137)P 


' 


( Pag 340. 


(134) Page 17. 


(13 ) MS. Hip. 
Deen Elixa- and that with r patronage 


Works, p. 390, 


(140) ibid, Ex- 


B AC 


no perſon before him was acquainted with that Philoſophy, or wich the ſeveral phyſical 


Experiments which have been made ſince his time. That there 


is ſcarce one of them, but 


is hinted at in his Work ; and that he himſelf made ſeveral; and particularly a kind of 


| Pneumatic engine, by which he gueſſed the elaſticity of the air, and very near diſcovered 
the weight of it. The fame Author like wiſe obſerves, that what ſurprized him moſt was 


to read in his Work in expreſs terms the new Atraction, the invention of which is aſcribed 


to Sir Iſaac Newton {PP}. Mr. Evelyn in his deſcription of our Author in his book of 


Medals (un) tells us, that he had a ſpacious forehead and a piercing eye, always, * ſays he, 
as I have been told by one, who knew him well, looking upward, as a ſoul in ſublime 


contemplation, and as the perſon, who 


by ſtanding up againſt Dogmatiſts, was to 


C emancipate and ſet free the long and miſerably captivated Philoſophia, which hath ever 
«© fince made ſuch conqueſts in the territories of nature.“ The greateſt Writers of our 


nation, as well as thoſe of other countries, 


imaginable [2.2 ] ; and the late Duke of Buckingha 
that all his Works are, for expreſſion as well as thought, the glory of our nation and 


but rectißed ſpirit of wine in the uſe of it. Nor, as 
it was an inſtrument made with water, was it likely 
to have ſhewed the changes of the air with ſo much 
exactneſs, as the later Baroſcope made with Mercury. 
And yet it appears to be a ſecret of great value from 
the reward which it is ſaid to have procured. For 
Mr. Buſhel tells us in his Era (134), that when 
Mr. Bacon made a preſent of it to the Earl of Eſſex, 
that Nobleman beſtowed upon him TZavicknam Park 
and its Garden of Paradiſe, as a place for bis fludies. 
Dr. Teniſon remarks, that he has not faith enough 
to credit the whole of this relation. And yet he be- 


+ lieved the Earl of Eſſex was extremely liberal and 
free even to profuſeneſs ; that he vas d great lover of 
learned men, bing in ome Are n of them venſef (135) 


iſing genius of Mr. Bacon, who alſo ſtudied his 
rtunes and ſervice. Yet Mr. Bacon —ü— 
place, where he proſeſſes his unwillingneſs to be 
in the commemoration of the favours of that Earl, is 
abſolutely ſilent with regard to this ſignal favour (136). 
But there is in his another ſtory, which may 
ſeem to have given to Mr. Buſhel's miſtake. 
5 the — denied to Mr. Bacon the Solicitor's 
e, for whichthe Earl of Eſſex hau been a lng and 
carneſt fuitor on his behalf, it pleaſed that Earl to come 
1% him from [Richmond to Tauictnam -Part, and thus to 
break with him: Mr. Bacon, the Queen hath de- 
*< nied me the place for you.. . You fare ill, be- 
* cauſe you have choſe me for your mean and de- 
„ pendance. You have ſpent your time and thoughts 
« in my matters; I die. .. if I do not do ſomewhat 
towards your fortune. You ſhall: not deny to ac- 
<< cept a piece of land, which I will. beftow upon you.” 
This piece of land was fo large, that he underſold it 
for no leſs than. eighteen hundred pounds. His third 
invention was a kind of mechanical index of . the mind. 


(137) P. 17, 18. Mr. Buſhel in his Extract (137) has given us the fol- 


lowing deſcription of it. His Lordſhip preſented to 
Prince Henry baus triangular ſtanes (as the firſt fruits £4 
his Philoſaphy) to imitate the ſympathetical motion of 


Load-ſione and Iron, although made up by tbe c 


of Meteors ( as Star-foat Jelly), and other like magical 
angredients, with the reflected beams of the Sun, . on. pur- 
poſe that the warmth diſtilled into them through the _ 
heat of the hands, might diſcouer the affett#on of the 
heart by a wo ron of their attrattion and appetite to 
each other, like the hand of a "watch, within ten mi- 
nutes after they are laid on a marble table, or the theatre 
of a great looking-glaſs. I write not this. as a feigned 

ory, but as a real truth; for I was neuer quiet in my 
mind, till I had procured theſe jewels of 'my Lord's 
Philoſophy from my friend Mr. Archy Primrole, the Prince's 
page. Dr. Teniſon obſerves (138), that he finds no- 
thing of this either in his Lordſhip's Experiments touch- 
ing emiſſion, or immateriate virtues from the minds and 


(139) Not. Hiſt, ſpirits of men (135), or in thoſe concerning the ſecret 


virtue of ſympathy and antipathy. (140). 
[PP] What ſurprixed Mr. Voltaire maſt was to 
in bis warks in expreſs terms the new Attraction, 
the invention of which is aſcribed to Sir Iſaac Newton.) 
The pailages which Mr. Voltaire cites from my Lord 
Bacon, without quoting the place, are as follow : e 
muſt ſearch whether there may not be a kind of magnetic 
power, which operates between the Earth and heavy 
Badies, between the Moon and the Ocean, between the 


conſpire in giving him the nobleſt character 


later 


Planets, &c. And in another place he ſays, that ei- 
ther hearvy bodies muſt be carried towards the center of 
the earth, or muſt be reciprocally attrafted by it; and in 
the latter caſe it is evident, that the nearer the Bodies 
in their falling. draw towards the Earth, the 

they will attract one another. We muſt, ſays he, 
„ make an Experiment to ſee whether the ſame clock 
«© will go faſter on the top of a mountain, or at the 
** bottom of a mine. Whether the ſtrength of the 
% weights decreaſes on the mountain, and encreaſes 
« in mine. It is probable that the Earth has a 
true attractive power.” 2 22102 1 

[2.2 ] The greateſt Writers of our Nation, as wwell as 

[thoſe of other Countries conſpire in giving him the nobleſ? 
character imaginable.] Ben. Johnſon the Poet, in his 


Diſcoveries (141), ſtiles him à noble Speaker, Who was (14t) Pag. 701. 
in hi i That his language, edit. 1692. 


full of gravity in his £ 5 
where he could ſpare or paſs by a jeſt, was nobly cen - 
ſorious. No man ever ſpake more neatly, more 
2 preſtly, more weightily, or ſuffered leſs emptineſs, 
* leſs idleneſs in what he uttered. No member of 
*< his {ſpeech but conſiſted of his own graces. His 
-©© hearers could not cough or look aſide from him with- 
aut loſs. He commanded where he ſpoke, and bad 
his judges angry and pleaſed at his ion. No 
« man had their affections more in his power. The 
fear of every man that heard him was, left he 
Enya end.“ He afterwards obſerves, that 
: Egerton the Chancellor was a t and grave 
Orator, but his learned and able, 2 
oeſſor, the Lord Bacon, was he who hath filled up all 
members, and performed that in our tongue, which 
may be compar'd or preferred either to inſolent Greece 
or haughty Rome. That, in ſhort, within his view 
and about his time, were all the Wits born, that conld 
honour a language, or could help ſtudy. Now things, 
ſays he, daily fall; wits grow downwards, and clb- 
quence goes backward; fo that he may be named and 
fand as the mark or enum of our language. He tells 
us likewiſe, that his concert of his perſam auas never 
increaſed towards him by bis place or honours. Bur I 
have and do reverence him 2 the greatneſs, that was 
only. proper to himſelf ; in that he ſeemed to me ever by 
his works one of the greateſt men and moſt worthy of ad- 
miration, that had been in many Ages. Tn his adver- 
ſity J ever prayed that God would give bim th ; 
for greatneſs he could not want'z neither 1 conddle 
in.a word or ſyllable for him, as knowing no accident 
could di harm to virtue, but rather help to make it ma- 
nifeft. Dr. Heylin in his . Archbiſhop Laud, 
Book 1, p. 78. ad ans. 1620, us, that the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon was a man of a moſt ſtrong brain 
and a chymical head, deſigning his endeavours to 
the perfecting of the works of nature, or rather 
improving nature to be the beſt advantages of liſe, 
© and the common benefit of mankind. Pity it was 
de he was not entertained with ſome liberal ſalary, 
0 abſtracted from all affairs both of Court and Judi- 
* cature, and furniſhed with ſufficiency both of means 
e and helps for the going on in his deſign z which 
% had it been, he might have given us ſuch a body of 
Natural Philoſophy, and made it ſo ſubſervient to 
the public good, that neither Ariſtotle nor Theo- 
„ phraſtus amongſt the ancients, nor Paracelſus or the 
* reſt of our later Chy miſts would have been conſi- 
« derable.” Mr. Oſborn in the ſecond part of his 
: 4 Advice 


m, Sheffield, in particular aſſures us (oo), (e Vol. 1. of 
of all 0% e fe 
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ote upon pag» 
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u) Pag. 398, 
399 


dare maintain, continues he, without the 


(142) Part 1. & 
16. pag. 35, 36. 


later ages... Mothof in a vari 


whereof, we may add, were ſown ſo 


« which inſinuates new things ſo 


BA C 


of places of his Polyhiſtor undertakes to ſhew, that all 
the modern improvements made by our nation in Philoſophy, are _ to the Lord Ba- 
con; who; as that Writer expreſſes it, every where abounds with the ſeeds 


of things, many 


deep, as not yet to have ſprung up (p). Dr. Shaw (ey) d. p. 
remarks upon the queſtion of Lord Bacon, What innovator follows the 2 le of time; du 7 


quietly, as to be almoſt 1 


ible?” that it may} 


ly be anſwered, the Lord Bacon, who, ſays he (qq), bas reformed the ſtate of Learning fo bete, 


— that bis countrymen ſcarce percerve 


Works of Lerd 


or by whom Bacon, metbs. 


it was effected. The learned 


ave likewiſe in his Methodus diſcendi Medicinam ( rr ) highly extolls him, and ſays, d and made 


that it there is any thing 


in Des Cartes valuabl 


it is owing to our Author. However 1733, in 40. 


Spinoza in his ſecond letter to H. Oldenburg, publiſhed among his Opera poſthuma (55), has 


o, Advice 10 4 Som (141) affates us, that in all companies 


he appeared a good proficient, if not a maſler in thoſe 
Arts entertained for the ſubje of every one's diſcourſe. So 
aft 4 
feaation of flattery or hyperbole, that his caſual talk 
deſerveth to be written, as I have been told his firſt or 

oft copies required no great labour to render them tom- 


rms for the niceſt judgments. . . . So as I have heard him 


entertain a Country Lord in the proper terms relating to 
hawks and dogs, and at another time out-cant a Linton 
Surgeon. . . . Now this general knowledge he had in all 
things, huſhanded by his woit, and dignified with fo ma- 
jeſtical a carriage he was kndwn to own, t fuch an 
awful ' reverence in thoſe he queſtioned, that they durſt 
not conceal the moſt intrinſic part of their myſteries from 


him 0 a ant 6 ; 
rr 
nſfderati 


uſes this before his character of our Au- 
thor, that the third ſort of n#w Philo have been 
thoſe, who have not only diſagreed the ancients, 


but have alſo propoſed to themſelves the right courſe 
of ſlow and ſure experimenting, and d it as 
far as the ſhortneſs of their own lives, or the multi- 
plicity. of other affairs, or the narrowneſs of their for- 
tunes have given them leave ; but that ſach as thefe 
we are to to be but few z ſince they muſt diveſt 
themſelves of many vain conceptions, and overcome a 
thouſand falſe images, which lie like monſters in their 
way, before they can get as far as this. The Doctor 
then tells us, that of theſe he © ſhall only mention 
«one man, who had the true imagination of the 
«© whole extent of this enterprize, as it is now ſet on 
* foot, and that is the Bacon ; in whoſe Books 
<< there are every where ſcattered the beſt 
< that can be | 
„ tal Philoſophy, and the beſt directions, that are 
<< needful to ote it. All which he has already 
„ adorned with ſo much art, that if my deſires could 
have prevailed with ſome excellent friends of mine, 
«© who engaged 'me in this work, there ſhould have 
been no other preface to the H. the Royal So- 
1 ciety, but ſome of his — fo methenks in 
this one man 1 do at once find occaſion to admire 
the firength of human «wit, and to bewail the wweakne 


of a mortal condition. For is it not wonderful that he, 
who had run through all the s of that profeſſion, 
aubich uſually takes up mens whole time, who had flu- 


died. and practiſed, and governed the common Law ; which 


*ubo had always lived in the crowd, and born the great- 
eſt burden of civil bufineſs, ſhould yet find leiſure 
for theſe retired fludies, to excel all thoſe men, who ſe- 
parate themſelves for this very purpoſe ? He was a man 
of ftrang, clear, and powerful imaginations. His genius 
"was ſearching and inimitablo. And of this I nted give 
0 other proof than his ſtyle itſelf, which as for the 
moſt part it deſeribes mens minds, as well as pictures do 
their bodies, ſo it did his above all mn living. The 
courſe of it is wigerous and majeſtical ; the uit bold 
and familiar ; compariſons fetch'd out of the way, 
and yet the moſt eaſy ; in all expreſſing a foul equally 
fhilled in men and nature. All this and much more is 
true of bim; but yet his philofophical works do fheww, 
that a fingle and bi hand can never graſp all this 
whole defign, of which aue treat. His rules were ad. 
mirable ; yet his Hiſtory not ſo faithful as might have 
been wiſhed in many places. ' He ſeems rather to take 
all that comes, than to chooſe, and to heap rather than 
to regiſter. "But I hope this accuſation of mine can be 
no injury to his memory, {ing at the ſame time that I 
Jay be had not the firength of a thouſand men, I do alſo 
lors bis to have had ai much as twenty. Mr. Cow- 


produced for the defence of Experimen- of 


fs xotices or cumjectures. 


enough the fringe of knowledge and prattice. 


excepted 


ley in his Pon to the Royal Socieꝶy pays a fine compli- 
ment to my Lord Bacon: vER ch 


0 


Bacon at laſt, a mighty man, aroſe, 

a wiſe King and Nature choſe 
Lord Chancellor of both their Lawsy 
And boldly undertook the injur'd pupil's cauſe. 


And again in the fifth Stanza : 


| Bacon, like Moſes, led us = at laſt, 
The barren wilderneſs he paſt, 
Did on the wery border fland 
Of the oP promi: d land, 
And from the mountains top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himſelf, and ſhewed us it. 


The Author of the Tazler (143) ſtiles him “ a man, (143) Numb 
* who for 4 of genius and compaſs of 267. 
„ knowledge did-honour to his Age and Country; I 
«« could almoſt fay, to human nature itſelf. He poſ- 
*« ſeſſed at once all thoſe extraordinary talents, which 
were divided amongſt the greateſt Authors of anti- 
quity. He had the ſound, diſtin, comprehenſive 
«« knowledge of Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful lights, 
.<« graces, and embelliſhments of Cicero. One does 
not know which to admire moſt in his writings, 
the ſtrength of reaſon, force of ſtyle, or brightneſs 
of imagination. The ſame Writer in the Spectator 
N. 354, tells us, that he was one of the moſt extenſive 
and improved Genius's we have had any inſtance of in 
our Nation or in any other. This great man by an ex- 
traordinary force of nature, compa ſi of thought, and in- 
defatigable induſtry had amaſſed to himſelf fuch flores 
knowledge, as we cannot look upon without amaze- 
ment. His capacity ſeems to have graſped. all that was 
revealed in Books before his time ; and not ſatisfied with 


that, he began to firike out new Trats of Science, too 

to be travelled over by any one man in the com- 
paſs of the longeſt life. Theſe therefore he could only 
mark „ like imperfe coaſtings in maps, or ſuppoſed 


nts of land, to be farther diſcovered and aſcertain d 
the induſtry of after-ages, wwho ſhould proceed upon his 

Shaw (144) tells us, that 17 (144) Pag. g. of 

appears impoſſible, that the Lord Bacon s diſcoveries 2 — 

grow out of date, unleſs the frame of things was e Werks 

to alter; fince he conſtantly endeavours to copy nature, of Lord Bacen 

ch is always the ſame ; ſo that his diſtinguiſhing metbedia d, Ge. 
merit lies in this, and in having where opened 
As to the mo- 
coveries and improvements, however great 
and numerous they may be, yet they are, in general, 
no more than a part of what this Author foreſaw in 
his mind, and taught the ways of bringing to light, 
adding withal ſuch farther directions, that if men 
are not wanting to themſelves, they may obtain 
«« ſtill greater things. For he has ſhewn us the Art 
« of inventing Arts ; which many of the ancients 
«« ſeemed to E of; and which the moderns per- 
„ haps are not hitherto ſufficiently vers'd in. So that, till 
% no more diſcoveries remain to be made in nature, 
„it ſhould ſeem that this Author's philoſophical writ- 
«« ings cannot be ſuperſeded.” The great reputation 
he ps. dh even during his life-time in foreign coun- 
tries ap from a Letter written from Italy to the 
Earl of Devonſhire, then Lord Cavendiſh, and quot- 
ed by Dr. Rawley ; wherein it is faid, that my Lord 
Bacon is more and more known, and his books here more 
and more delighted in ; and thoſe men, that baue more 
than ordinary knowledge in human affairs, eſteem him 
one of the moſt capable ſpirits of this Age; aid be + 

4 tr. 


W's Note 
Pag. * 
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excepted againſt his method [ RR]. Dr. Rawley obſerves, that he was eminent for the 
ſharpneſs of his wit, his memory, judgment, and elocution; fo that Sir Walter Raleigh 
once ſaid before the Doctor, that the Earl of Saliſbury was an excellent ſpeaker, but no- 
good pen- man; the Earl of Northampton, and the Lord Henry Howard, excellent 
n-men, but no good ſpeakers ; but that Sir Francis Bacon was eminent in both. Tho? 
e was a great reader of books, yet he had not his knowledge from them, but from 
ſome grounds and notions within himſelf ; which notwithſtanding he did not publiſh but 
with the utmoſt caution and circumſpection. He preferred a clear and maſculine expreſ- 
fion in his Works, to an affectation of elegance, and would often aſk whether the ſenſe 
was repreſented plainly enough. He read much and with great judgment; and after a 
moderate relaxation of his mind from ſtudy, returned to it with freſh vigour, and would 
not ſuffer any moment to eſcape him without improvement 015 His converfation was (% Se, Dr. 
extremely delightful and inſtructive [SS J. When his Office called him, as he was of the . J 7 
King's Council, to charge any offenders, he did it with the greateſt lenity; and in civil 
affairs, as Counſellor of State, he never engaged his Maſter in any ſevere or precipitate 
courſes. Neither was he leſs in favour with the ſubject than with his Sovereign; for he 
was always acceptable to the Houſe of Commons, when he was a Member thereof; and 
being appointed the King's Attorney, he was allow'd to fit there, which was not permitted 
to K. Attornies. He was very generous to his ſervants; which was the cauſe, ſays Dr. 
Rawley, that ſo many young Gentlemen of Blood and Quality ſought to liſt themſelves in his 
retinue. And if he were abuſed ” any of them in their places, it was only the error of the 
goodneſs 2 his nature, but the badges of their indiſcretions and intemperances, He was reli- 


— 


| 
1 
| 
bl | 


of a Ob, 


glous | 


b. Several Perſons of Quality croſſed the ſeas 

| 2 to ſee and diſcourſe with him. . . . Amon 

{145) Mr. Vol- the reſt the Marquis Fiat (145), a French Nobleman, 

raire in his 12th ho was Embaſſador to England in the beginning of 

1 Zoglid Nat the reign of King Charles I, had a great inclination to 

on calls him fee him; and when ke came to his Lordſhip, who was 

4 Efat, then confined by his fickneſs to his bed, the Marquis 

ſaluted him with this high compliment, that his Lord. 

ſhip had been ever to him like the Angels, of whom he 

had often heard, and read much of them in Books, but 

he never ſow them ; to which he replied, Sir, the cha- 

rity of others does liken me to an Angel, but my own in- 

(146) See Dr. firmities tell me I am a man (146). After which they 

Rawley's Life of contracted an intimate acquaintance, and the Marquis 

Lord Bacon, and rever'd him fo highly, that beſides his 
Dr. Teniſon's 

Account of 94% Father and Son (147). Mr. Voltaire relates this ſtory 


Works, pag. 101, (148), and repreſents the Marquis's compliment in this 
102, manner: You reſemble the Angels; wwe hear thoſe be- 
try RaW- ings ſpoken of perpetually, and dur believe them ſuperior 
and Lord Bacon's i men, but are never allowed the conſolation to ſer them. 
Works, vol. 44 We ſhall add but one authority more from any foreign 
Letter 1 59- Writer in his favour, and that is from the great Baron 
(148) Us: ſupra. Puffendorff, who tells us (149), that this wiſe Chan- 
(149) Specim cellor of England was the chief Writer in our age, 
Seck. 5. apud Who engaged us in a further and more accurate en- 
Pope Blount, abi quiry into philoſophical affairs, than had ever been 
ſupra. p. g04- ued in the ſchools before. So that if Philoſophy 
—— any 4. ent in our times, it is 

owing to his diſcoveries. Sapientiſ/imus quon- 

dam Anglia Cancellarius, qui puns rar. pond! oc 

ut claſſicum cecinifſe & fignum ſuſtuliſſe videtur, ut in 
rebus Philoſophicis aliguid ulterius & exquiſitius inveſti- 
garetur, quam quo hactenus ſcholarum parietes reſonue- 
rant. Sic ut fi quæ eft pulchrits noftro tempore efffore/- 
2 Pbiloſepbiæ gratia, iſti viro non minimũ ex parte 

eatur. ; | 


uent viſits, 


[RR] Spinoza . . . has quayeed againſt * method.] 


(150) Introd. p. Dr. Teniſon tells us (150), that he objects againſt it, 

13. becauſe, as he alledges, it fails in the very entrance 

of it through a mil about the original of error. 

My Lord Bacon's opinion is the ſame with that, which 

(51) Dr. Ten- Des Cartes (151) infiſts upon in his latter Philoſophy. 

rags Both of them ſhew, that man deceives himſelf, be- 

Chr. cauſe his will, being larger in its deſires than the ander- 

ftanding is in its comprehenſions, and haſtning its o- 

2 of ſuch objects as it wants to know, before it 

ſufficiently attended to them, and obtfined,a clear 

and diſtinct ption of them, cauſes it to yield a 

blind and raſh, and therefore dleſs aſſent to in- 

ſufficient evidence. His Lordſhip expreſſes it thus in 

(152) Lib. x, his Nowum Organum (152). The undenſlanding is not 
4 g 

8 pag. only made up of dry light, but it receives an infuſion 

Works, 2 from the will and afſedtions; and that begets ſuch ſci- 

1. ences as the heart defires. For a man ſooneſt believes 

that which he would have to be true. He therefore re- 


Vor, II. 


g ſober truths, becauſe they reftrain his hope [or 


they wrote Letters to each other under titles of ed 


] 3 free from malice, which, as he ſaid himſelf, be never bred nor fed; no re- 


venger 


h impatience in 2 and 
fire] ; 
and the deeper natural truths by reaſon of ſuperſtition 3 
and the light of experiments by reaſon 4 arrogance and 
pride, leſt the mind ſeem to be converſant in 
mean and 22 things ; and paradoxes out of reſpect 
to the opinion of t * 4a In ſhort, the will ſeaſons 
and infects the mind by innumerable <vays, and by ſuch 
as are ſometimes not at all percerved. Spinoſa endeavours to 
ſhew this opinion to be a groſs and fundamental miſ- 
take by denying, that there is any ſuch thing in man 
as will ; as if that general name was ever uſed 2 * 
nify a particular act, and not rather to expreſs the 
general notion of that power. He tells us, that all 
volitions are particular acts, and as fatally determin- 
by a chain of phyſical caaſes, as any effects what- 
ſoever of natural bodies. So that, as Dr: Jeni ſon 
obſerves (1 $3), we are like to learn well from his Phi- (153) Pag. 15. 
* loſophy how to amend our erroneous aſſent, whilſt 
„ it teaches us, that it is neteſſary, and not to be 
«© mended, unleſs men could have other bodies, and 
there were another ſcheme of nature.” 
[SS] His converſation was extremely, delightful ani 
inſiruftive.) Dr. Rawley tells us, that his meals were 
reſections of the ear as well as of the Stomach, like 
the Noctes Attice or Banquets of the Deipno/ophifts ; and 
he knew ſorhe perſons of no mean parts, who pro- 
feſſed that they made ule of their Note-Books, when 
they roſe from his table. He was not the leaſt over- 
bearing in diſcourſe, nor apt to engroſs the whole 
converiation to himſelf, or to endeavour to excell o- 
thers ; but took a pleaſure in engaging them upon thoſe 
ſubjects, which they were peculiarly ſkilful in, or loved 
to talk upon. He Tontemned no man's obſervations, 
but would light his torch at every man's candle. Hi 
opinions and aſſertions, continues the ſame Author, 
were for the moſt part binding, and not contradicted 
any, rather like oracles than diſcourſes 3; which may be 
imputed to the well-weighing of his ſentence by the 
ſcales of truth and reaſon, and alſo to the reverence and 
eſtimation, wherein he was commonly had, that no man 
would conteſt with him; fo that there was 10 - 
tation or pro and con (as they term it) at his table; or 
if there chanced to be any, it was carried with much 
ſubmiſſion and moderation. I have often obſerved, and 
fo have other men of great account, that if he had occa- 
fron to repeat another man's words after him, he had 
an uſe and faculty to oP them in better veſiments and 
apparel, than they had before; fo that the Author ſhould 


jets difficult truths : 


find his own ſpeech much amended, and yet the ſubflance 


of it flill retained, as if it had been natural to him to 
uſe good firms, as Ovid ſpoke of his faculty of verifying, 


Et quod tentabam ſeribere, verſus erat: 
[TT] He was religious.) Though the world _ 
n 
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venger of injuries. He never endeavgured-to-remove others from their places, or accuſed 
y. man to bis Prince. However his Lordſhip has not been well treated by Mr. Rapin 

ae Thoyras [VV J. In his Wall he has this remarkable paſſage; Vor my nume and me- 

mory, I leave it to mens charitable ſpeeches, and to foreign. nations, and the next ages Mu 


Upon his death ſeveral Scholars of the Univerſity of Cambridge compiled a Monument 
Latin Verſes to his memory, which were ſoon after printe. * 


been apt to ſuſpect great Wits and Politicians to have 


very faint ſentiments of religion, yet the contrary 955 
ut E 


pears to have been the cafe of our Author from the wh 


current of his writings; ' otherwiſe he would hive con- 


tradicted his own principles; which were, that a lirile 
ö Philfe h inclineth men's minds to Atheiſm 5 but depth in 
\ PB koh, bringeth men's minds about to. Religion ;_ for 
awhile" the mind of man logketh upon ſecond cauſes ſcatter- 
ed, it may femetinits reſt in them, and go 'm' further; 
but awhen it beboldeth the chain of them conifederate and 
linked together, it muſi needs fly to Providence and Deity 
(154) Eſay xvii. (154). Dr. Rawley informs us, that he repaired fre- 
quently to the ſervice of the church to hear ſermons, 
and to receive the Sacrament, and died in the faith of 
the eſtabliſhed Church of England. | 
[DJ] His Lordſhip has not been well treated 
| Mr. Rapin de Thoyras.) That Author in his Hiftory of 
(155) B. 18. ad England (155) baving commended his great abilities, 
ann. 1621. See and declared that he was a very great genius, and one 
—_ Ow of the-moſt learned men in Europe, has thought - 
— +I per to aſſert, upon the authority of Sir Anthony Wel- 
on's Court of King James, that his Lordſhip was a 
ſervile flatterer of thoſe in Fon exceeding baughty, 
while fortune ſmiled ; but ſubmiſſive and fawning, «when 
ſve frowned. And in another place he remarks, that 
though Bacon, the Lord-Keeper, was well werſed in 
the Laws of the land, and capable of giving good ad- 
vice, yet he made it his whole to adapt himſelf to 
the "King's humour, and make his court to the Favourite. 
Mr. Stephens in his Account of the Life of the Lord 
(156) Pag. 34, Bacon (156), vindicates him from theſe imputations, 
35 and obſerves, that with regard to flattery it may be 
anſwered, that ſome perſons repreſent the civil and de- 
cent expreſſions contained in addreſſes to Kings and 
great perſons as flattery ; whereas the Lord Bacon 
writes in his Eſay of Praiſe, that ſome praiſes come 


f 
ol 


of good wiſhes and reſpecu, which is a form dite in 


... avuity to Kings and men of ſuperior rank, i Laudandy 


Precipere, M hen by telling them what they are, they 
3 — N rhe what they ob de. Auf f hls 


Lordſhip was © guilty of exceſs in that point, it may 


4 
be conſidered as one of the vices of the age, which in- 


fectod other great men and writers of that time. But 


the counſels which he always gave the King and his 
Favourite, were the advices of a fincere ſervant and 
friend, and not of a 9 he aſſuring the Lord 
Buckingham in one of his Letters, that he ſhould 
ever give him, as he gave the King his Maſter, ſaſe 
counſel, and ſuch, as time would approve. As to the 
haughtineſs with which he is charged, we may refer 
the reader to the account of him written by Dr. Raw- 


by ley, and publiſhed above thirty years after his deceaſe, 


and therefore not to be ſuſpected of flattery. Nor 
ought his ſubmiſſion upon his misfortunes to be too 
much objected to him, fince that might proceed from 
the ſenſe of his ſaults and of his condition, wherein 
others were like to ſuffer with him. But that he ſup- 

rted himſelf _—__ _ as a 2 and a Phi- 

her, appears learned noble works 

which he 8 the laſt five years of his life. 

[WW] In his laſt will he has this remarkable paſ- 
ſage : For my name and memory, &c.] This paſ- 
ſage is mentioned in the Tatler (157), though with (157) vol. ;. 
ſome variation in the words. 7 have, ſays the Author, Num. 133. 
often read with a great deal of pleaſure, a legacy of the 
famous Lord Bacon, one of the greateſt genius's that our 
own or any country has produced. After hawing be- 
queathed his ſoul, body, and eſtate in the uſual form, he 
adds, My name and memory I leave to foreign nati- 
ons, and to my countrymen, 6 
over. | A 


BACOUE (LEO), born at Caſtelaloux in lower Guienne, abandoned the Religion 
in which he was born, which was the Reformed, and entered himſelf into the Franciſcan 
Order. He was raiſed afterwards to the Prelacy, and became Biſhop of Glandeve. The 
Author, who informs me of this, obſerves, that Father Leo Bacoue is the only converted 
(=) Rocoles, Fluguenot, who was raiſed to a Biſhoprick in the reign of Lewis XIV (a). This Fran- 


Hiſtoire veritable 


d Caivinſme, Ciſcan Friar publiſhed a Latin Poem upon the Education of a Prince, about the time when 
page 166. the Dauphin was to have Preceptors appointed him. He had it reprinted at Paris in the year 
1685. The Journal des Savans mentions it the year following (C). 


| 5) See the 

(a) Trithemius OF BACON THORDP (a) or BACONDORP (JOHN) an eminent Engliſh Philoſo- Frame 2 
and ſome other pher and Divine in the XIVth Century, was born at Baconthorp, an inconſiderable vil- 
Bac. lage in the County of Norfolk. He was entered when he was young into a Monaſtery of 


page 23+ 


the Carmelites at Blackney about five miles from Walſingham, where he was educated in 
Learning and Religion under the moſt learned men of that Order. Here he gave ſuch 


excellent marks of genius, that they thought proper to ſend him to the Univerſity of Oxford (% Joun- Pr 


. lat. Hiſlor. 
). From thence he removed to Paris, where 4 Kb. 2 


for his further improvement in the Sciences 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage [A]; and upon his return to his own country 4 «+ 1346: 


was choſen the twelfth Provincial of his Order by the unanimous ſuffrages of the whole oh oh 
Aſſembly in the year 1329. Four years after this he was ſent for to Rome, in order to 2 
declare his opinion upon ſome important queſtions relating to Marriage [B]. He was di- jor. Bols 


[4] Remowed to Paris, where he diflinguiſhed him- 

(1) Relat, Hift, Self de great advantage.) Pits (1) tells us, that he went 
de Rebus Anglic. thither, in order to compleat his ſtudies, which he 
page 451, edit. had begun with ſuch great ſucceſs in his own country. 
Paris 1619. He anſwered in all points the great hopes, which were 
conceived of him, and even far ſurpaſſed the moſt 

ſanguine expectations of all who knew the ſtrength of 

his natural genius. At Paris he took the Degrees of 

Doctor of Laws and Divinity, his ae parts, 

extenſive learning and ſolid judgment being univerſally 

admired. He was a ſtrenuous defender of all the opi- 

nions of Averroes, and was conſidered as the Head of 

the Sect of Averroifts in that age. He was honoured 

likewiſe with the title of Do#ar Reſolutus. Having 

ſiniſh'd his ſtudies in all parts of learning, he returned 


illuftr. Cent. 5+ 
ſtinguiſhed — 382. edit · 

6 Baſil, 1557. 
to his own country. Sed inde miſſus Lutetiam perrexit, 
ut que in patrid feliciter inceperat, apud exteros ferli- 
cius perficeret & finiret. In omnibus nullius de je bo- 
nam opinionem conceptam fefelkt, imo omnem plans om 
nium ſpem lunge ſuperavit, Ibi utriuſque Furis & 
Theologie Dattor creatus e, admirantibus omnibus ftu- 
pendum hominis ingenium, multiplicem dbetrinam, & ſo- 
lidum judicium. Omnes dverrois ſententias mordicus 
tenuit, & illius fehole ſuo tempore quaſi princes baberi 
woluit. Copnomentum accepit Doctoris Reſoluti. Col- 
letto igitur undipus inflar apis fedule dulelſimo ſcienti © _.. 
rum melle, in patriam reverſus eft (2). (2) Idem, B 
[LB] He wwas ſent for to Rome, in order to declare his leg x 
opinion upon ſome important queſtions relating to marriage. ] n1,;. grytanis 
This is all that Pits tells us of this affair; but he in- ltr. page 33% 


- terms 


2 1ſt of Januar), 


9 


S 


» 4 - | 
an as "a ] 


ay * 


ftinguiſhed by the title of Door, Reſolutus, or the Reſolute Doctor, and particularly main- 


tained the opinions of Averroes in Philoſophy ( 
of Genius and the extent of his Learning. 


. 
1 
- - 
: . 
1 


9: He-wrote a great number of Books C JL ( Ser note [4]: 
low of ſtature, but this defect of his | 


body was recompenſed by the greatneſs 
Paulus Panſa, an Italian Author Jon by 


Bale and Pits, gives him a noble character, and tells us, that no Writer has treated of the 


Nature and Attributes of the Deity to greater 
fophical Works are likewiſe equally admirable. That he has defended the Chriſtian Re- (4) lz, pag, 


advantage than our Author, whaſe philo- 


tigion-againſt the attacks of the Jews, Mahometans, and Infidels with uncommon ſuc- n 


ceſs,” and confounded Hereticks in the ſtron 


us, Page 454+ 


gelt manner. That he has detected the impo- Wharton, Ap- 
ſtures of Antichriſt, and explained the obſcure paſſages of the Holy Scri 


Pend. ad Hiſt. 


re, and pene- Liter. G. Cave 


trated into the moſt abſtruſe myſteries of it, and repreſented them in an eaſy and familiar re 18. edit. q 


which that Wrirer tells us will 


light. This character of him, according to Pits, is ſufficiently evident from his Writin 


Colon. Allobrog; 
5 1720. and Caf; 


prove as laſting as the World. Bale likewiſe ſpeaks of 2 n 


in very favourable terms [DJ. After a long courſe of ſtudy and indefatigable labour in tar. de Script; 


Eccleſ. tom. 3. 


the promotion of Religion and Learning, he died at London, and was interred there in the ©; 99%: za. 


year 1346, in the reign of King Edward the third (d). 


forms us, that his fame grew every day more and more 

' conſiderable in Italy, as it had done before in France. 

| Romam wocatus oft, 22 de matrimonio du- 
Tum capit fama hominis apud Hales,” uti — 

apud Gallus, magis magiſque indies clareſcere. ' But 

is more particular this ſubject, and obſerves, that 


E 


knowledg d his miſtake, and made a modeſt recanta- 
tion, ing very ſolidly from Scripture and Reaſon, 
that the Pope had no right to give Diſpenſations in 
thoſe degrees of conſanguinity, which are prohibited 
by God. TIS CREED informs us, _ he 
a reputation by that action, an ample ac- 
. Fr which is given in Jacobus Calcus of Pavia's 
Treatiſe concerning the Divorce of King Henry VIII. 
E. co magiſtratu quatuor annos funttus fui ſſer, 
literas _—_ ot ' - — Romam 2 2 
inter diſhutandum wel ſibilos ſemel paſſus eff ; non quod 
parum acut? & facunde diſſeruiſſet, ſed quod diverſam 
ſententiam aliguandiu tueretur, vel, ut apertius dicam, 
quia Pontificis Romani authoritati nimium in cancellan- 
dis divinis de matrimonio legibus, fortaſſis incogitant?r, 
verbo admonitus, vitium 
agnovit, deteflabatur noxam, ac palinodiam modeftiſſime 


cecinit, ſolidiſſimis ſeripturis & rationibus ms, in 
gradibus conſanguinitatis divind lege prohibitis Papam 
22 non poſſe. Et ab eo mam 
per literas ibidem fibi peperit, ut fuſius narrat F acobus 


) Balzus, . divortio (3). ; 
5 mY Ac He wrote a great number of Books.) Trithe- 
(4) 4d am. mis in his Book de Scriptoribus Ecclefraſticis (4), An- 
(5) Pax, 3, thony Poſſevinus in the firſt volume of his Apparatus 
284, 3855 3» Sacer under the word Foannes de Bacone, Bale (5), and 


Lipfiæ 1722. 


Pits (6) give a cata of his writings ; the (6) Pag. 4 52, 
— — _ —— inted. He wrote #53 5454. 
mmentaries upon all the Old New Teſtament, 
and upon St. Auguſtin de Civitate Dei; ſeveral Trea- 
tiſes againſt the Jews; divers Tracts upon Ariftotle ; 
Sermons ; Commentaries upon St. Anſelm of the In- 
carnation of the Word, and concerning the Queſtion 
why God was made Man; a Treatiſe againſt Pope 
John XXII, concerning the beatific Viſion, with a va- 
riety of other works. Thoſe of his writings which 
are publiſhed are I. Commentaria ſeu Quæſioner ſuper 
libros Sententiarum ; i. e. Queſtions An- 
* ſwers upon the four Books of Sentences ;” printed 


ng at Milaqg 15 10 and 1611, at Cremona 1618, twice at 


Paris, and once at Venice (7). II. Compendium Legis (7) Wharton, 

Chrifti ; i. e.“ An Abridgment of the Law of Chrift” 4% = 

(8) ; Venice 1527 in fol. III. wodlibera, publitva (or it 

at Venice with the preceding work, and with the Com- edit. nog ally Al- 

mentaries the Sentences, at Cremona 1618 (9). lobrog. 1720, in 
[DI Bale likewiſe ſpeaks of him in favourable terms.) ol. 

He tells us, that he was maſter of various and ab- %, tom. 7. 

ſtruſe learning; Opus non eft, ut variam & recondi- ay 77. Ms; 

tam ejus eruditionem accuratd hic oratione depingam (10). Paris 1702, gives 

He alſo, that if he had not lived in that dark this piece the 

age, and under the tyranny of Antichriſt, he would 5 g f 

have done a great many excellent things, and appear- Life ef Chriſt. 

ed one of the moſt perſect genius's in the world. That (g) Wharton, 

he ſaw a great deal notwithſtanding the darkneſs of „ % h 

thoſe times, though he durſt not declare his ſentiments. (%% 382. 

The ſame Hiſtorian tells us, that he had found ſome 

ſentences in his writings more weighty; than any in 

the other Authors of that age; which ſentences he had 

collected as marks of his juſt ſenſe of religion, though 

he was * I, that he had loſt them in Ireland. Si 

non fuiſſet hic ſeriptor ejus ætatis caligine impeditus, ſub 

Antichrifli tyranmide, multa & magna vai, = 

eo finſſet quicquam abſolutius. Multa certe in ipfis tene- 

bris widit, que pronunciare nom audebat. Porro inveni 

ſententias aliquot graviores apud illum, quam apud omnes 

eius temporis ſeriptores. Et eas ut fragmenta quadam 

pietatis ejus collegi ;' que tamen apud Hybernos periiſe 

times (11. | | T. (11)_Pag- 382. 


BADIUS (JODOCUS' or JOSSE) ſirnamed Aſcenſius, on account of his being born 


in the Borough (a) of Aſſche near Bruſſels, raiſed himſelf a conſiderable character by the ( Moreri was 


S + 


number of books, which he printed and commented upon. He was born in the year 1462. — ang ber 
He performed his firſt ſtudies at Ghent, and continued them in Italy; and he made a The 4vtbor, 


great progreſs in Greek at Ferrara under Baptiſta Guarini. He ſettled at Lyons, and 


whom he quotes, 
uſe the word 


taught there as well publickly as privately the Latin and Greek Tongues. After that he Jnidpion b. 
removed to Paris, and ſet up a Printing-houſe there, which advanced his reputation [A]. dus the frame 


] He ſet up at Paris a Printing-houſe, which ad. 

«4 hu Ho Father u Nice tells us, 

that Jodocus Badius was the firſt Who brought the 

characters into France, and that before him all 

. the Printers of that Kingdom uſed the Gothic charac- 

ters. He came from Italy to France about the year 

1500, with a defign both to teach the Greek Language at 

* | Paris, and to ſet ub à very noble Printing-bouſe, which be 
(1) See the Faur- called PrELUM ASCENSIANUM (1). Father du 
= des Savans Moulinet forgot that Badius ſtaid a long time at Ly- 
CDI * ons, before he came to Paris. See the remark (H]. 
Page 38, + Beſides, Mr. Chevillier has proved againſt this Father, 


that printing in France did not begin with the Gothic 


He of Candenſis. 


character (a), and that there were ſeveral impreſſions in 3 

Roman Letter before the time of Foſſe Badius (2), and (2 Oberilh Ori. 

that though be printed a great number of editions in a good © 55 75 _— E: 

Letter. ... . yet be printed likewiſe ſeveral in Gothic (3). pag. 4. 
( Gabriel Naude, ch. vii. of his Addition @ 1 H (3) Ibid. 5. 128. 

toire de Louis XI. pag. 317 and 318 Of the edition in 

1630, aſſerts, that thele workmen, wwho Tere /e/s de- 


firous. of reputation than profit, were the perſons who in- 


troduced the Gothic character; but I cannot tell what 

he means by this, fince the number of editions-which 

we have in the /quare Letter, are as full of abhrevia- 

on as the Gothic which ſucceeded them. CRIT. 
EM. | 
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(4) 


dreas, Bibl. Belg. full: 


pag 
(5) 


Atben, Belgicts. 


(6) 


Ciceronian. page 


B AC 


He publiſned a conſiderable number of Claſſic Authors, with his own Explications and 
Notes IB He took the ſame pains with ſeveral modern Authors, as Petrarch, Politian, 


Laurentius Valla, 
his on compoſition, 


than to glory, he would have ſucceeded much better than he did [DJ. Fraſmus ha 538, 389. 
to compare him to Budæus in ſome points; and it is incredible what a prodigious hdiſe was 
1526, are miſtaken [FJ]. He had the charge of a large family; and it is ſaid in his 


taph, that probably 
applied himſelf to one of thoſe fu 


3 2 — Mantuanus, &c. He publiſhed likewiſe | ſeveral books of 


in verſe and proſe (0) [C]; and good judges have agreed, that (00 E= 
if his domeſtic cares had not obliged him to direct his labours as much or — — 


Andrem Biblio. 
to gain, thecd Belgic. pag. 


would N as many children as he did books, if he had 
ions as early as to the other [G]; but that he had 


been a long while an Author, before he engaged in marriage. I would not affirm that 


this was exactly true [H]. 


[B] He printed a confiderable number of Claſſic Au- 
thors with bis own Explications and Note.] Valerius 
Andreas gives a ca of them, among which are 
Horace, Perſius, Terence, Juvencus, Theocritus, Sal- 
luſt, Valerius Maximus, Quaintilian, Aulus Gellius, 
and ſeveral Tracts of Cicero. Commentarii were, five 
familiares Enarrationes circumferuntur in | Horatium 
Vater. An- Flaccum, &c. (4). The catalogue of Swertius is more 
Ovid and Seneca's Tragedies are mentioned in 
). 


it | | 
(c He publiſhed ſeveral books of his own co | 
both in verſe and proſe.] Valerius Andreas mentions the 
following : P/alterium B. Marie ; Epigrammatum Li. 
ber; Nawvicula Stultarum Mulierum ; de Grammaticd ; 
de conſeribendis Epiſtolis ; Vita Thome a ? 
[D] If his domeſtic cares had not prevented him 
he uud have ſucceeded much better than he did.] Eraſ- 
mus ſpeaks very freely. Nec infeliciter ommino ceſfit co- 
natus Badio : adeſt illi Facilitas non indocta, felicius 
tamen ceſſurus ; niſi cure domeſtice reique parande flu- 
dium interrupiſſent otium i Mufis amicum huj 
laudis candidato necefſarium (6). e confirms this 
j nt of his in one of his Letters (7). Aliis libe- 


539. 


Swert. in 


Eraſm. in 


73. rum erit de Badio judicare quod wvolunt, ego ſemper il. 
(7) ju groin lum habui in — quorum nec itiamem, nec 


1172, 1173+ 


ingenium, nec eloquentiam poſſis contemnere ; tameiſi non 


gnior otium ac tranguillitatem Or UM ita 

fet. Brixius after he has given a v — — cha- 
racter of Badius, accuſes him of having applied him- 
ſelf more to his intereſt, than to the ſtudy of elo- 


quence. Scio Badium non efſe prorſus wpwmoon. Verum 
gualis qualis eft, talem ſe certe hominibus noftris hactenus 


probavit, ut guoties de doctis ſermo inter doctos incidit cember 
de Badio plans zug Ayes, Ii, quad non -inficiaris, 


(3) Brixius i= gueſtus tantum nom eloguentia ſcopus eft (8). | 
4 77 227 E] Eraſmus campared him with Budeus 3 and it is 


mi, 
22, 


(9) 


1168. 


(10) Eraſm. 
* Epift. 28. lib. 


. lb. incredible what a noiſe was raiſed at Paris againſt 


pag. 1166. bis compariſon. ] Brixius, Who was a friend of Eraſ- 


mus, wrote to him upon this affair the Letter, which 
I quoted ſome expreſſions from above. He did not 


conceal froni him that the learned men at Paris were 
angry to ſee that Badius was in ſome meaſure prefer- 
red to Budæus: Quo major indignatio noftrorum omnium 
animas ſubit, quod bac in opinione, juſta de cauſa quum 
fint, exiſtiment illum abs te non tantum Bapio collatum, 
fed & præpoſitum . . Ea una commiſſura aded noftris 
omnibus invidioſa eſt, ut multorum tibi benevalorum ani- 
mos @ tui fiudio abalienarit, ob id, quod exiftimant Bu- 
baun cum BAaDio commiſſum perinde efje, ac fi quis 
ACHILLEM cum 'THERSITE commilteret (9). Eraſ- 
mus juſtified himſelf, and ſhewed that he had very 
clearly aſſerted the ſuperiority of Budzus. He was 
ſurprized, that they had not perceived this in 
France, or if they had perceived it, that they 
ſhould exclaim ſo much agamit him, and write ſo ma- 
ny ſatyrical verſes upon him. Demiror ifthic eſe doc- 
tos, qui ha non wideant, & fi vident, magis etiam de- 
mirar eſſe, qui wociferentur, qui maledicis ver ficulis rem 
dignam exiſtiment (o. This affair was ſo much talk d 
ot that it came to the ears of Francis I. Si werus 
eft rumor, fic fremunt amici Budæi, quaf in cineres pa- 
tris ac matris illius imminxerim. Clamant, O Calum ! 
O Terra] Budzum cum Badio ! Clamant me invidere 


It ids pag · 


page 1172. / 


Cauſa delata oft ad Regis cognitionem. Voleuti cognoſcere 
Aifſidii cauſam, dictum eff Budæum me taxdaſfſe in loco 
| | 4 


„alls. 


ſtro's Book againſt Hereſies was pri 


the 


CONRADE Ba p1vs, his fon, was born at Paris, and ſettled 
at Geneva, He became a hearty Proteſtant, which he gave a. proof of in his Alcorun of 


. the 


dam, eo me © N vindicam, eumque cum 
10 contalifſe (11). If Eraſmus had a to have (11) Eraſm. 
done . honour to Badius by this compariſon, he was EPI. 1xxii. lib, 
much-deceived ; for with what cruelty did they fiah ** P*8+ 293%. 
that poor man to the heart, every time that they com- 
ined' of the injuſtice, which was done to Budzus ? 
t would have been much better for Badius, that Eraſ- 
mus had never thought of him. 'The place was cor- 
rected in the ſecond edition. Fes Sov 
[F] Thoſe who place bis death in the year 1526, are 
Swertius contented himſelf with faying, 
that he found, that Badius lived to the year 1526 
(12). This ſhews that he did not know whether (12) In Ather. 
he lived beyond that year; but he did pretend to af- F*{ic. pag. 490. 


ſert, that he lived no longer. K , inſtead of uſing 
this reſerve, affirms that Radius died a the year 1526. 


conſider a little Brixius's Letter, which I quoted above. 
It was written in 1528, and Badius a in it to 
be ſtill living. Valerius Andreas ſays nothing of his 
death. Moreri places it about the year 15 29 or 1530. 
He is miſtaken ; 1 raſmus, in a 
Letter dated in 1530 (13), rejoices that the (13) It is the 
news, which ba bern Age uf Badins's —— 2 of the 25th 
not true; and we have an edition of Longolius's Epiſtles, 
printed by Badius in 1533. Geſner in his Bibhotheca 
r ee 
Badius ied. He was living, when Alphonſo de Ca- 


toak, pag · 1377 


at Paris ; for 

he was one of thoſe, who printed it in 1534 (14). (14) Sw La 
The ft pagp.of Peter Lombard in Epiftolas Pauli con- Caille Hifor: & 
tains words, Pro Heredibus Jadoci Badii, 15 35, Imprimerie, pag 
menſe Decembri (15). So that he was not living in De. 7: 


(15) Chevill. 4 
1535. F Origene di l la- 
LG] He would have produced as 


many children as Prim. de Pari, 
books, if he had applied himſelf to one of theſe fundtions N- · 138. 
wt to the other.} This thought was the ſub- 

ject of an Epitaph, which was. written for him; and 

is as follows: AB 


Hic liberorum PFs parent, 
Parens librorum ye ay wa. an fuit, 

Situs Jopocus Ba Dbius eff Ascxsus. 
Plures fuerunt liberis tamen libri, 


uod jam ſeneſcens cæpit illos gignere, 
R ee 


This Epitaph is not the ſame with that upon the tomb 
of Jodocus Badius in the Charnel-houſe of the Colle- ten by a friend 

iate-Church of St. Benner at Paris (17), He was Badius He 

uried there (18). If the verſes, which are quoted ſhould have 4d 
above, are a faithful account of him, he followed the b. — —— 
maxim of che greateſt part of Scholars, by marrying — 1 8 
late. See the Book entitled Yalefiana (19). (17) You may 

LH] He had been a long time an Author, before he en- read it io La 

gaged in marriage. .. I would not affirm that this was Caille, =o 
exattly true.] he Sieur de la Caille ſuggeſts this wide xa 
doubt to me ; he informs me that Badius, upon his 218) Rocoles 
return from Italy, taught ſeveral Gentlemen at Lyons, Hiſtoire veritable 
and compoſed and printed a great many Books, at the 4 Calviniſne, 
houſe of Fobn Trechſel, Printer at Lyons, whoſe daugh- Pat: 1 5 
ter Thelif Trechſel be married... (20). I was to Mode 


| | Amſterdam edi- 
him, continues that Author, hat the learn d Robert — 


(16) Swert. Ath, 
Belgic. pag» 49S 
mentions this | 
Epitaph as writ- 


Gaguin, the twentieth General of the Order of the Tri- (20) Hifeire 4 
glariæ Budei, megue multis Epigrammatis dilacerant. .. 


Inprinurit, pa 


nitarians, who knew his merit and capacity for corred- 7 
| 72,73. 
J, 


the preſs, aurote to print his wvorks, as awe ſee from 
Letter, which that General addreſſed to lim, and 
NN awhich 


n 1 


Q&T 3» 


WW.” 


=" 


T7 


B A D 


877 


the Franciſcan Monks. He tranſlated the firſt bogk, and compiled che ſreond, and. illuſtrat- 
| ed both of them with marginal notes, which are extremely ſatyrical! He was a Printer.and 
Author, and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with writing French Verſes, He wrote ſome againſt 


Noſtradamus (c). Three of his hſters were mar 


to famous Printers TJ. I was for (e) Du Verde. 


ſome time ignorant of what a modern Author meant, who ſeems to accuſe Henry Stephens g Fiss 


for having cenſured Joſſe Badius [XI. I have nothing 


lioth. Francoiſe, 
ro lay concerning one ConRa DUS pag- 237+ * 


Ba plus, who died of the Plague with all his family at Orleans, where he was Miniſter in 


(4) Bere, i, the year 1562 (4), and who had been a friend of Theodore Beza's from his youth (e). 


(e) Ant. Fayus, 


wire des Erl Mr. Chevillier, who has collected ſeveral elogiums upon Joſſe Badius, aſſures us ; by pe = 
at: he had been wehe of polite Learning in the Univerſity of Paris, and afterwards'in the cy Keg 
of 22555 where he read public Lectures upon the Poets (f). | (f) Chevill. 
4th 


aſcribes to him [L]. 
which is printed before his Epiſtles in quarto in the year 
1498. Ai, ges Badius 12 to Paris about the year 
1499 or 1500, after the death of his father-in-law, as 
well to teach the Greek language, as to #eftore the Art 
4 Printing, which began to decline there. It follows 
rom this paſſage, that Badius was married in 1500. 
Now he was then, but thirty years old ; and therefore 
he cannot be ſaid -N . to old 
age, jam eneſceus carpit Illu gignere 3 we are 
ood of this by Henry Stephens, his gra for he 
was the Author of that Latin Epitaph, and of a Greek 
one, which turns upon the ſame thought. Fodoco Ba- 
dio elegantiſſimis hiſce Epitapluis parentavit ex filia ne- 
os Henricus Stephanus, qua Jo elegantiam non po- 
(21) Almelo- fu non adſcribere (21). Theſe Epitaphs are printed 


veen de Vitis in a book of H Stephens de Artis T7 | 
SrPbanorum, f. Querimonid. i es given l 
: with another Latin one of the ſame Author, in his 


curious Diſſertation de Yates * mages | 
[1] Three daughters . Badius were married 1 


Printers. 


%. de I Impri- Badius, another of his daughters | 
(4) ld 5. 96. Phens (23). Jane Badius, her ſiſter, married John de Roig- 
24) Ibid. 2. ny (24), who took his father-in-law; mark, and ſet the Pre- 
96. lum Aſcenfianum on his editions for above twenty froe years 
©5) Cherie, 25). Perrette underſtood the Latin tongue, either 
je. ene m her father's, inſtruftions, as Mr. Almeloveen 
Paris, pag. 138. thinks (26), and from hearing the la talk'd at 
(26) Almelo- her huſband's houſe. Theſe two opinions have each 
deen, de Vitis of them probable 
r , may from this, that 
a Henry Stephens, and hter to Perrette 

Badius, learned Latin without the aſkſtan 
mar, and only from uſe. For Robert Stephens's houſe 
was full of people, who always talk'd. Latin, fo that 
even the maids learn'd to ſpeak it. See the Epiſtle De- 
dicatory before Aulus Gellius by Henry Stephens ; 
win 7p 20 find this mentioned ; the Author ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his ſon. Avie tuæ eorum, que La- 
tins dicebantur, (nifi rarius aliquud wocabulum in- 
termiſceretur,) haud difficilior erat intellecu, quam 
i dida ſermone Gallico fuiſſent. Quid de "_ 
 frite forore med, amitd autem tud, nomine Katherina 
dicam lla quoque eorum, quee Latin? dicuntur, inter- 
pretem non defiderat ; multa werd & ipſa eodem loqui 
ſermone pute; & quiders ita ( licet nonaunquam im- 
pingat ) ut ab omnibus intelligatur. Unde illi bæc La- 
ting lingua cognitio? Artem certe Grammaticani haud 
magiſtram 2 „nec alius illi hac in re quam uſus 
ervit, He explains what he meant by this uſe ; 
which was that the Printers and Correctors of Robert 
hens ſpoke nothing but Latin. ' 1 8 N 10 
[K] 7 was for ſome time ignorant of what a modern 
Author meant who ſtems ta accuſe Henry Stephens for 


BADUEL (CLAUDE) in Latin Baduellus, lived in the XVIth Century. He was 
rs by his Latin tranſlation of ſeveral ſermons of John 
neva, as alſo from the As of the Martyrs, which he 

rinted in Latin in the fame city, in x566 (a). | 
ing in the College of Nimes; for we find among his printed Works Oratio 
Gymnaſtum Nemauſenſe de Studiis Literarum, and another piece-intitled, De Collegio & 


of the Reformed Religion, as 
Calvin, which he publiſhed at 


to ſupport them; thoſe, . 


ere is probably an error in the title of one of the books, which Valerius Andteas . LT. 


: merge, Pagy 137 


baving cenſured Jaſe Badius.] I Was at a loſs in | 
this point, by not being able to underſtand a French 
win e Gille; but at laſt I think 1 

ve gained the ſenſe of it. Ne. ins theſe 
words: Here is an Epitaph related by Henry Ste- 
+ phens in his Book de Artis Typagraphice Duerimonia, 
printed the ſame Stephens in 1569, wherein 
*« there are ſeveral complaints add to this Ba- 
** dius both in Greek and Latin (27).” I thought at (27) La Caine, 
firit that he meant that Henry Ste 1 wan 1,1 Hit. de / Impri- 
dius in a ſevere manner both in the Greek and Latin ie, Pg. 74+ 
tongues, with having injured the buſineſs of Print- 
ing ; but reflecting that he was grandfon' to him, and 
not finding any thing againſt Badius in the Dyerimonia 
Artis Typographice, which Mr. Almeloveen publiſhed, 
I continued very much in ſuſpence. Mr. Almeloveen 
having aſſured me, that he had retrenched nothing in 
the Querimoma, I was induced to read that period 
_ that the words Tovb in 
reel and Latin ought not to be referred to Complaints 


but to Epi . + ye wy) net 
ſulting Henry ns's work itſelf (28) z wherein (28) Mr. Al- 
I found; 1, a P in proſe againſt the ighorance *1oveen, who 


of Printers; 2, a Poem, in which he introduces 2 
Art of Printing complaining of its decay ; 3, the E- manner, was ſo 
pitaph both in Greek and Latin, or in Latin only, kind as to fend 
of ſeveral learned Printers. I found there —— 
plains either againſt Badius, or addreſſed to Badia. ea. 
e mere riddle to 8 
me, if it is not a miſtake. Is it any wonder, that 
the dead languages, with their various tions, 
which are permitted them, have ſo many obſcurities 
with regard to us; when our own language throws us 
into 2 obſcurity, when we from the 
natural of the words? | 
[L] There is probably an error in the title of one 
the Books, which Vaterius Andreas aſcribes ta him.) He 
aſcribes to him a Book inticled, Newicula fixl/tarum : 
or time of its impreſſion. He only copies in this par- [C]. 
ticular the Catalogue of Swertius. I have been in- + 
formed (30), that Badius publiſhed in 15 13 a Book in- (30) By Mon- 


titled, Navis ftultifer colleFanea ab Fodoto Badio Af fieur de la Coſte, 


cenfio vario carminum genere, non fine earundem fumi * Miuiſter of 
liari explanatione conflata. It is probable, that the 

Book mentioned by Valerius Andreas is not different 

from this; or at moſt, that it differs no more than a 

part from the whole. I believe likewiſe that the work 

publiſhed by Badius in 1513 was taken from that, 

which was intitled, Navis Narragonie, the Author of (31) Or 77070, 
which was Sebaſtian Brandt (31), a native of Straſ- 

bourg, Profeſſor of Law, and a good Poet for that 

Age, which was about the end of the fifteenth Cen- (32) Generi 
tury. , See Geſner's Bibliatheca (32) concerning Navis Bib llother. folie 
Narraguniæ, or Navis Stultorum. 393. 


I doubt not but that he n Learn- (=) Frivi Egi- 


* 2: tome, Bibliot becæ 
inſtituendum Geſneri, p. 150. 


Univerſitate Nemauſenſi. He wrote well in Latin, and he was a good Orator, a good Fa- 
ther, and a good Chriſtian. Theſe two laſt characters appear very eminently in his Epi- 


ſtola Parænetica ad Paulum filium. de vero Patrimonio & Hæreditate quam Cbriſtiani Paren- 
tes ſuis Liberis debent relinguere. I ſhall refer the reader, for — i 


Vol. II. 


s of his other books, 
| to 


— 
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to the Epitome of the Bibliotheca of Geſner; but I ſhall mention ſomething relating to the 
Treatiſe, which he publiſhed of the Marriage of Men of Letters [A]; and ſhallobſerve'that 


the abbreviators of Geſner have omitted: ſome thi 


vgs, which they ſhould have mentior'd ; for 


they have * tell us, that Baduel compoſed in Latin A Funeral Oration for the wo 
). 


de St. Lerun 


I Hall ſa thi the Treatiſe, «which he 

w ed of the er of Men of Letters.) Ibe title 

as follows: De Ratione Vite ftudinſæ ac literate in 

matrimonio collccandes at degendes. It was printed at 

i Lyons by Sebaſtian Gryphius in the year 1544 in 4to, 

| Ac. and printed at Leipſic in 1577 and 1581 (1). This 
(2) This occafi * b f 

ned Mr. Konig laſt edition contains 143 pages in 8 vo. A Profeſſor of 

to believe errone- Leipſic, whoſe name was Gregory Breſman, wrote a 

ouſly, that Baduel Preface to it, in which he very much commends the 

88. See big Author and the Book it It is certainly @ piece full 

Bblicebeca vets Of good ſenſe and morality. Baduel icated it to 

& nova. Mr. de Maſencal (2), firſt Prefident of the Parliament 

(a) Ad Joanne of Toulcuſe. He extolls there the excellence of a mar- 

ſecalum. fiedd ſtate, and ſhews the diſorders, which generally at- 

tend that of a bachelor; and he refutes thoſe, who aſ- 

ſert that marriage is not proper for Men of Letters, 

fince it diverts them from their ſtudies, and prevents 

them from applying themſelves entirely to their books. 

(4) De Ratione He tells us (3), that he had choſen that tate himſelf, 

ite fudiecæ 'and he gives ſome directions for the choice of a wife 

in Matrimonio to thoſe who are willing to join, as he earneſtiy per- 

collecand®, p. 3. ſpades them to do, the, pleaſures of a happy marriage 

with the profeſſion of letters. He ſays, that William 

Bigot, a man well ſkilled in the knowledge of Phyfic 

: Natural 2 had promiſed a Treatiſe, 

which was to ſhew that iage was neceflary ; that 

is, according to Baduel's notion of it, that a man with- 

out marrying could not enjoy a good ſtate of health. 


(4) Ibid. pag. Guilin Bigotins, ſays he (J), rw medicis ac ph. 


47, 48. cis diligenter ver ſatur, fummam harum rerum babet fei- 
4 entiam, aliquands promifit ſe de cumjunctione matrimonit 
eius neceſſario ſcripturum. Neceſſarium ( opinor ) 


intelligit, fine quo homo non poteft walere. Itaque cam 
partem nature, conjugium ad benam corporis conflitutio- 
nem appetentis, nos ei explicandam relinquamus : in quo 
wald? prudenter faciet, fi eam commoditatem ex legitims 
uteri conjunctione, ejuſque moderatd conſuetudine, peten- 
dam efſe doceat ; & ea incommoda oftendat, que ex li- 
beris illis ac difſolutis ſeortationibus humanis corporibus 

mulia & magna afferuntur. 
To give a proper notion of this work, I ſhall bor- 
row ſomething from the Profeſſor of Leipſic, who pro- 
(5) In deliberati cured a ſecond edition of it. He __— _ _ 

5) I duke is nothing of ter importance in the u 

22 life, than * the rules of prudence; but that 
gue oft una omni- very few perſons take this care, even when the que- 
um d:fficillima., ſtion is concerning Marriage, a circumſtance, which 
Gregor. Breſma- above all things is the difficult to determine upon 
2 in a prudent manner (5). They engage in it from the 


e 


3 The Catalogue of the Oxford Library aſcribes to him Notes upon 
Adpocrypbal Books, printed at London in 166606. Nalgene 


1 
. K by Charles Roel, 


impetuoſity of youth; they only conſult the dictates 
of paſſion or intereſt, &c. and yet it 
which miſtakes are irreparable. Plerique wigs, adt- 
leſcentiæ annis, continues he (6), cum ineft maxima 
conſilii imbecillitas atque imperitia, carco quodam amoris 
impetu conmmoti ac feruore juvenilt inflammati, ante im- 
plicantur conjugio, quam quod iflud vitæ genus fir Judicare 
potuerunt. Multi forme wenuſtate allecti, plures dotis 
magnitudine ineſcati, naue pauci ſplendore generis faſ- 
cinati, his autoribus & enſuaſoribus agunt mi. 
Dues, meo quidem juditio, "43 erat, cum aninis fuis 
tonfiderantes, illud Publii Syri, Deliberandum eſt diu, 
od ſtatuendum eſt ſemel ; & boc item alterum, De- 
liberare utilia, mora eſt tutiflima. Diu ſecum multum- 
deliberare, atque ad nature ſux rationempue bite 
inſtitutum confilium conferre one, præ ſertim cum in di- 
ligendo matrimonio, fi quid erroris acciderit ( accidit au- 


cum quis forte ſe erraſſe intelligit, rationem & con- 
fliorum mutat; inflituere cuiguam fit integrum ; ſed 
aut ffultitiæ panam luere, aut n ligentiz culþam præ- 
flare oporteat ſempiternam. As it is therefore ſo ne- 
ceſſary, and at the fame time fo rare a thing to en- 
page with prudence in that ſtate, it was thought to 


Book it contains the beſt Inſtructions in the 
world, and particularly that Advice of having recourſe 
by earneſt prayers to the Holy Spirit for its aſſiſtance. 
e Author of the Preface that we ought to 
begin with that, when we are deliberating upon an 
of ſo much delicacy and danger. Qui banc wi- 


is an affair, in 


(hb) The Wie 
Caughter to the 


firſt Preſident of 


the Pa liam 
This Funeral 


Oration, tranſlat- 


ed into French 


Was printed ot 
Lyons in 1546, 


See the Bibel. 


of Du Verdier. 
(6) Idem, ibid. 


tem ſepiſſim? ], non quod aliis in rebus facere in promptu 


a 2 ſervice to the Public to reprint Baduel's 


te conjugalis viam ingrefſuri ſunt, opera ante omnia 


dabunt, ut Deum fibi confiliarium, atque in rei tam ar- 
duz confultatione argus effefione maderatorem, pid ac re- 
ligios# nominis divini imploratione aſciſeant . . . de qua 
unius & trini Dei, in cotundo conjugio ardenti invoca- 
tione diligenter faciends, præter complura alia prudentie 
— * — 7 — in boc vitae genere con- 
tuendo, precepta 0 tenenda, pit, ſapienter, & 
erudite admodum, in hoc, quem tibi, i de 
alieno largientes offerimus, libelh difſeritur. | 
This work ot Baduel was tranſlated into French by 
Guy de la Garde (7) ; but if he ſucceeded no better in 
the tranſlation of the Book, than in that of the title, 
it muſt neceſſarily be a mean performance. He intitled 
his tranſlation, printed at Paris in 1548 in 8vo, 4 


very uſeful Treatiſe of the Dignity of Marriage, and of 


the honeſt Converſation of Men of Learning and Letters. 


BAGNI (JOHN FRANCIS) lived in the 17th Century. He was made a Cardinal by 
Pope Urban VIII in the year 1629 at the recommendation of the Court of France(a). Moreri 
ſpcaks of him very fully; but not without ſeveral miſtakes, which it will be proper to re- 
mark [A]. This Cardinal had paſſed through more employments than Moreri mentioned, 
h — 0 | | As 


[4] Mereri ſpeaks of bim but has committed 

22 miſtakes, which it will be proper to remark.] 

e ſays, I. That Cardinal Bagni was of the family of 

the Counts of Guidi. This is to intimate that the 

name of his family was Guidi ; but we muft not 

ſeparate the name of Guidi from that of Bagni or 

4 Balneo. Naude never ſeparates them. II. That he 

was born the 4th of October 1573. This does not 

agree with an Author, whoſe exactneſs is a thouſand 

(1) Baillet, Vie times more certain ſecurity than Moreri (1). This 
de Des Cartes, Author places the death of Cardinal Bagni. on the 
tome 1. P. 179, 24th of July 1641, and tells us, that he was then 
ſeventy ſix years of age. So that his birth muſt be 

Placed in 1565, III. That Clement VIII ſent Bagni 

into France to congratulate Henry the Great by 

marriage with Mary de Medicis. This is not true, 

Moreri did not underſtand Thomaſini, whom he quoted. 

He might have read in that Author, that Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, who was ſent Legate of Clement VIII 

into France, in order to congratulate Henry IV upon 

3 


his marriage, and to manage the peace with Savoy, 
had John Francis Bagni 11 his 2 This is all 
that his pretended deputation conſiſted in. IV. Mo- 
reri multiplies more he ought the Nunciatures of 
Bagni ; he will have it that he was ſent twice Nuncio 
into France, once under G XV, and another 
time under Urban VIII ; and that beſides this, Gre- 
gory XV ſent him Nuncio into Flanders. Thomaſini 
does not ſay ſo much, and only tells us, that Bagni 
was ſent to Paris by Gooey XV as Nuncio Extraor- 
dinary, and that he went from Paris to Flanders, in 
the ity of Nuncio in Ordinary. Gaſſendi ſays 
even leſs than Thomaſini;; he tells us, that Bagni, go- 
wg to receive the character of Nuncio at Bruſſels, paſ- 

through Paris, and ſaw there incognito all that was 
to be ſeen. Tranſit ſub id tempus, (that is in July 
1621, Parifiis memoratus ſupra Vicelegatus a Balneo, 
Pontificis Nuncius DEsTINATUs in Flandriam, qui cum 
wellet fingulgria quagque in urbe ſpectare, ſed tamen quaſi 
INCOGNITUsS, commodum proftels convaluit Peireſtius, 


* 


7) A private 

ieutenant in the 
Seneſchal's Juriſ- 
diction in Pro- 
vence at the fiege 
of Arles. See the 
Biblia begue di la 
Croix du Maine, 


Page 134, and 
that of Du Ver- 


dier, pag. 532. 


{a ) Under the 
Miniſtry of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, 
in the beginning 
of the year #630 


(2) Gaſſ 
vita Pe 
lib. 3+ 44 
1621, pe 


(3) Ibid. 


PT EEY BE. 


BAG 


999 


is falſe in many reſpects [ BJ. He had a brother, who: was called the Marquis of BA E 


n1[C], and was General of the troops of the Pope in the Valteline in the year 1624. 


(2) Oaſſend. in a omnia rariora (2). I know indeed that he was 
vita Peireckir, Nancio in France, but it was at andther time. The 
lib. 3+ ad "_ fame Gaſſendi, giving an account of the acquaintance 
1621, fas 289. hich Mr. de Peireſc contrafted with illuſtrious men in 
| the year 1614, writes thus of our John Francis Bagni, 
Unus fuit Joannes Franciſcus Vidius a Balneo, Patra- 
cenfis Archiepiſcopus, & per ea tempora =" 2a 
Vicelegatus. Singularis enim deinceps neceſſitudo inter- 
ceffit, ſeu abmec ille Avenione degit, p tum oft werſatus 
| fperilluftris Nuncins tam apud Principes Belgarum, quam 
2 Regem Chriftianiſſimum, 5 peſtguam 3 
(3) Ibid, p. 281. Anal. rare ac ſpectatæ Virtutis G5 t is very 
certain that Bagni was twice Nuncio ; for Naude, who 
was a long time his Domeſtic and Library-Keeper, 


writes thus to him in the dedication of his Coup, de 


tat: My Lord, as you are now at Rome, enjoy - 
«« ing the honours, which are the reward of your me- 
« rits, and the retirement which you have gained by 
<< having diſcharged the moſt public offices, in ſeven 
«© Governments, one Vice- Legateſhip, and two Nun- 
« CIATOREs, I thought, &c.” He was ſent Nuncio 
to Bruſſels by (Cregory XV, and into France by Ur- 
ban VIII. maſini and Moreri are both miſtaken ; 
they could not give a clear account of a matter, which 
was the eaſieſt imaginable to relate. It was while he 
was Nuncio in France, that he was made Cardinal. 
Gaſſendi tells us, that in the ſpring of the year 1631, 
he paſſed through Provence in his return to Rome, 
and that he went to ſee his old friend Mr. de Piereſc. 
Pere novo Cardinalis a Balneo, utraque ſua Legatione 


functus, & accepto Parifiis ato Pilis, 
(4) Ibid. pag. 7#diit (4). He carried with him the learned Gabriel 
307. Naude. He continued at Paris to diſcharge the func- 


tions of a Nuncio for above a year after he was raiſed 
to the Cardinalſhip, and interpoſed particularly in or- 
der to pacify the differences between the Queen-Mother 

(5) See Hiho, and Cardinal Richelieu (5). 
Cardinal d A manuſcript memorial bf Monſieur Baudrand in- 
Ricbelieu, par forms us, I. 


„ tom. 1. 


* made Cardinal at the 
recommendation rance, though wwe are aſſured ſo in 
Doch . 279- tbe Hiftory of the Miniſtry of . de Richelieu; but 
mo. merely by the Pope, as he was Nuncio f the Holy See ; which 
dignity is very often conferred on the Nuntio's to France, 
Spain, and the Court of the Emperor : IT. That there 
| — 7 error in theſe ＋ of Gaſſendi, which I quot- 
6) A (6) 3 Accepto Parifiis purpurato Piles Romam reditt ; 
22 wort” The Pope dos not ſend the red Hat to thoſe, whom 
3 * he makes Cardinals ; but they are obliged to go to 
«© Rome for it; for the Pope ſends only the Cabr at 

« firſt by „% the red Ca 

„% by one of his Chamberlains. Thus the Cardin 

4 Richelieu and Mazarin never had the red Hat, be- 

% cauſe they were never at Rome after their promo- 

< tion. There has been for a hundred and twenty 

75 — paſt only the Cardinal Infant, whom the 

«© Pope ſent the red Hat to in Spain; and this 

« was n as he was brother to the 

« King of Spain.” All this is very curious; but notwith- 

| ſanding this Monſieur Baudrand ſhould not have found 


fault with theſe words of Gaſſendi ; for they do not 


mean that the Cardinal received the red Hat, but only 
that he received the red Cap at Paris. Gaſſendi uſes 
the word pileo, and not galero. It is faid, that Paul V 
receded from the cuſtom introduced by Sixtus V, in 


favour of the Duke of Lerma, to whom he ſent the 


Cardinal's Hat and Ring to Madrid in 1618, when 


* 
1 34 


e -the-1ith (7) Mercure Ga. 
| me — of April 
1706, pag. 10g. 


(B] There is à thing ſaid of him + the Sorberiaua, 
1 It tended, / that 
in thir - Wi 2 7 » th 
Chriftian, wwho eſokve ben 74 7 . f _ conver 
ian, can ebe ce forth not t „ 4 0 - "17 
lic ? Sorbiere admires this wh ht: Optime Cardina- 15 gorges = by 
lis Banius in Galli Nunting, ; he, dum 37 wb. T8. 
Concil. cerneret typis regiis impreſſa, aiebat, ** Miror ele 
&« unde jam in Gallid heretici fiant ; quis enim Hypo- | 
&* theſium Chriſtianarum ſervans poteſt non eſſe 22 
* cus (8) ?” It is not true, that this Cardinal ſaw (8) Serberiang, 
theſe thirty ſeven volumes. He died in the year 1641, es: 32 Dutch 
and that edition of the Councils was in 1644. But 
if he had ſaid what is imputed to him, he would have 
made a. very falſe reflection; for there is nothirig 16 
xm for the converſion of Heretics, as a work 'of 
volumes, as thirty ſeven volumes of Councils. 
Of ten thouſand Proteſtants, ſcarce two can be found 
who can read a fingle page in this Louvre edition 
and amongſt thoſe w erſtand Latin, the £ tel 
part have neither the taſte nor patience to 
undertake ſo immenſe a reading. This inconvenience 
would not be removed by a tranſlation of them into the 
vulgar tongue; for where are the i perſons, 
who w not loſe themſelves upon ſuch a wide Sea 
as this? Without the grace of God, and the force of 
education, the reading of the Councils would make an 
hundred times more Unbelievers than Chriſtians: 3 
There is no Hiſtory which furniſhes more ſubjects of | ; 
ſcandal, nor a more ſhocking ſcene of paſhons, in- \ 
trigues, factions, Cabals, and Artifices, than chat of OILS. 
Councils (9). Thoſe, who publiſhed the Menagiana, (9) See remark | 
omitted a good jeſt, that I ſeveral times in the [*] of tbe arti- 
Mercuriales of Menage. A man of wit was mentioned Jg. J 
there, who, when he was told, Such an one vas con- 
demned in ſuch a Council, ſaid, I is a fign that be did 
not underſiand how to cabal ſo well as his adverſames, 
or that he had not the ſupport of the ſecular arm as they 
had. Muſt not thoſe who know Mr. Sorbiere's religion, 
be much edified by his Optime ? | 
CJ He had a brother ho «vas called the Marquis 
of Bagni.) Mr. Baillet aſſures us, that this Marquis 
was brother to the Cardinal John Francis Bagni ; and 
that having quitted the army, he raiſed himſelf in 
Ecclefiaſtical Dignities till he was made Cardinal in 


him in the Valteline ; he this conjecture up- 
on that Marquis's inclination to the ſtudies of Natural 
Philoſophy (12). That which is very certain is, Des (12) Ibid. pag. 
Cartes was well known and eſteemed by Cardinal John 79: —_— 
Francis Bagni (13). The French Mercury informs us, (13) Ibid. pag. 
that the Marguis de Bagni, to whom the Holy See bad 253, 254, 300, 
wen the command of the ſoldiers in the Valteline, <vas 301, 302. 

to be a parti an of Spain, being deſcended from 
the Houſe of C „ which is entirely Spaniſh, Chief (14) Mercure 
of the Gibelins in Romagna, and which has akways been Frangois, tom · 
a Penfionary of Spain, having as fuch attended the Con- 10. pag. 179, 


i in in the 624, 
ftable of C in his woyage to * four years —.—— = 
ago (14). | netian Gazettot; 


> BAILLET (ADRIAN) was born June the 13th 1649 at Neuville a village four 


leagues diſtant from Beauvais in Picardy. His father was not in 


very good circumſtances, 


having only a ſmall eſtate, which he cultivated with his own hands, ſo that he could have 
no thoughts of raiſing his ſon's fortune, or even of giving him a polite and learned educa- 
tion; yet he ſent him to a little ſchool in his neighbourhood. But young Baillet was ſoon 
tired with the tew and trifling things, which they taught him there, and found means to 
learn a little Latin by viſiting every day the Friars of a Convent near the village where he 
lived [4]. They, finding ſome marks of genius in him, preſented. him to the Biſhop of 


[4] He found means to learn a little Latin by wiſit- 
ing every day the Friars of a Convent.) Father Nice- 


» 


Beauvais, 


ron's account of this particular, is ſuller than what we 
find im Mr. de Ia Monoye's Life of Mr. _—_— 


n 4 —_ 1 = — . = 8 3 1 _ = : - A 
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— who put him into a little Seminary (a), where though he was generally the firſt 


of his form, yet he did not appear to any 


great ; 
long before his love of books, and his ſtrong inclination; for learning appeared even to ſuch 


advantage at firſt. However it was not 


. : - | | th | 
—_— much vigour,” having more inclination for Hiſtory, Chronology and Geography, 


ſchool for 
: mavſt 
ſhops 
have efta 

ſuch Se- 
minaries for the 


Div 
of the 


1. 
Clergy of their 


1) Mem. 
ir 71. 
des Hom. Illuftr. 
tom, 3. pag- 26, 
27. a 


than for Philoſophy 3. yet he made ſuch a progrels 


his publick - with a 
the great Seminary re h. 
1672 he was appointed by his Biſh 

two years after, the fourth. 
neglect to improv 


beſides his board; and as he ſpent little or nothing for his own pleaſure, he 
relations, and the reſt in books, of which he had made a vey mar de; 


of his income to help his 


maintained 


op 19 rach the ſth form in the College of Beaurals, 


ovince, he did not 


engaged 11 this | 
e himſelf. His employment procured about ſixty pounds (c) a year, (.) b Lin, 


employed part which at that 


time were wort 


pretty large collection, when he leſt the College: for he had already written two volumes of * * ===: 


obſervations 


ſuch Authors, as had diſguiſed. their names, which he had diſcove d. 


His Diſſertations in Latin and French upon that ſubject, are ſtill extant in manuſcript. 


has only 
guiſez, 


He 
ubliſhed the Preface of that Work in one volume with the title of Auteurs Do- 
at is, „ diſguiſed Authors.“ The whole Work, for which he had obtained a 
privilege, remained amongſt his Manuſcripts. 


In the year 1676 he received holy Or- 


ders [CJ, and the Biſhop of Beauvais, who was a ſtrict obſerver of the Canons, and ne- 
ver uſed to give Orders, unleſs a man had a Church or Pariſh to ſerve, preſented him 
to the Vicarage of Lardieres, a very pariſh, which afforded the Vicar onl Shy 
pounds a year; yet Mr, Baillet, who had no eſtate of his own, and had beſides himſelf, (7) 47-4 


a brother of his, and a footboy to maintain, found means to aſſiſt the 
ſome money left, to go once a year to Paris, to buy 


poor, and had ſtill Lz h 
books. This ſeems a little ſurpriſing; ume of the 


but his temperate way of living will render ir leſs wonderful (4) [DJ. The care of his Lebe , 


« There is near Neuville, fays Father Niceron (1), a 
«© Convent named /z Garde, which belongs to the 
% 'Franciſcan Friars. Thither young Baillet went very 
« often ; in the morning he the Priefts, when 
« they faid Maſs, and the reſt of the day he employed 
© mm doing all the little ſervices he to the Sex- 
4 ton, or to the other Fathers of the houſe. The Sexton 
1% pleaſed with the officious behaviour of the lad, en- 
<< tertained a great aſſection for him, and taught him 
* to read and write. Tho' Baillet was then but eight 
“or nine years old, yet he ſoon diſcovered the 
«© love, which he ſhewed ever fince for books: he had no 
<< reliſh for the ordinary diverſions of children; he 


* loved to be retired, and all the time he could ſpare, 


(2)Quetation (a). 


to be taken notice of. Having lear 


*© he ſpent in reading or writing. The Superior of 
4e the ent mh. notice of thi ſtrong and extra- 
* ordinary inclination in fo young a lad, and perceiv- 
oy = in him it was joined with great fprightli- 
« nels, a lively genius, and a very happy diſpokition 
« for the ſciences, it would be very advanta- 
«« geous for the Order of St. Francis, if they could en- 
gage him to take the habit. He therefore afk'd 
«« him of his father; who was willing enough to gi 

his ſon to the Franciſcans. But the Curate of his 
«© Pariſh, whom he aſk' d advice of, was not of that 
„ mind; and the deſign of the Superior of the Fran- 
« ciſcans made the te take the refolution of 
*« examining young Baillet ; upon which he was 
« charmed with his wit, and the he had al- 
2 made ; ſo that he took him into his own 
“ houſe, and having taught him the firſt principles of 
the Latin tongue, he placed him in College of 
«© Beauvais.“ This is ſame ſeminary with that 
mentioned above (2). The reader will obſerve a ſmall 
difference between this account and that of Mr. de la 
Monoye. Mr. de la Monoye adds ſome circumſtances, 
relating to Baillet's manner of ſtudying, which deſerve 
by himſelf with 
ths aller ont of the Grammar for the Latin tongue, 
written in French by Meflieurs de Port-Royal, the Rules 
of Latin or French Poetry, he uſed to turn all his Jeſ- 
ſons either into Latin and French verſe ; and in this 
manner he treated every ſubject that him, or 
made any impreſſion upon him. This he called his 
Comic Farce. He indulged himſelf in that poetical 
humour, till he entered into the Seminary to re- 
ceive holy Orders. He read all the Latin Poets, which 
he could find among his friends or acquaintance, from 
whom he borrowed them ; as Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Seneca, &c, He was more cautious with re- 
gard to the French Poets, reading thoſe only, who are 


3 


great cerning the Thealogy 


flock d' Amſterd. 1725 


* pag · I-17, 


recommended in the Grammar of Port-Royal. As the 
reading the Poets diverted him, without requiring 
much application, * . moſt of his time in them 
what he employed in making extracts, a 
into verſo what was read to him out of ſacred 
Hiſtory. Theſe extracts he called his Ju- 

enilia ; and en them ſo much, that they made 
two valumes. He was but ſeventeen years old 
when he made them, in order that he might remem- 
ber whatever he found remarkable in the Poets, con- 
of the Heathens, their falſe Gods 
ſacrifices, temples, public games, and whatever elſe had 
any relation to them. "Theſe Fauvazilia were after- 
wards of _ ule to Mr. de Lamoignon's ſon, and 

to direct him in his ſtudies, when Mr. Baillet 
was made Library-Keeper to his father (3). (3) 22 


applied himſelf chiefly to that part of Divinity, which Page 7, 8. 


made a confiderable progreſs (4). The love of truth, 4) Niecron, 207 
ſays Mr. de la Monoye (5), was the only motive of ra, pag. 28. 
his R. Being averſe to trifles, curioſity and vain (5) C 5% 
lory, ſtudied only ro improve himſelf in know- me” 
and virtue. He was fo humble that he thought 
himfelf qualified only for retirement and learning ; 
and reſolved to leave the world, and to live without 


the impediments and avocations of it. He had a bro- 


ther, named Stephen, who often viſted him in the 

College, and conſtantly entertained him with thoſe 

thoughts of retirement; and they began already to take 

ſome meaſures in order to go to the Abbey called /a 

Trappe (6), one of the moſt ſtrict and auſtere in all (6) An Abbey 

France; but he was prevented by his being choſen by ef the 075 

the Biſhop, to teach the fifth form in the College of Cr use 

Beauvais. N that of the Be- 
[C] He received holy Orgders.] The Biſhop and 0+ nedictines ; that 

thers who examin'd him, tho? very learned men, found Abbey i ſituated 

in him not only all the learning neceſlary for a Cler- — | agg 
man, but much more than was uſually met with poder of Nu- 


in perſons of his age. But notwithſtanding: his great nunc). 


learning, they were fo ſtrict, that they would not have 
admitted him into holy Orders, if they had not diſ- 
covered in him ſuch a degree of humility, as would 

him free from that vanity, which is ſo common 


amongſt the learned. This is what Mr. de la Monoye | 
| (7) Ui fab, 


tells us (7). \ 
(P] Hi temperate way of living vill render it &efs bag. 1. 
wonderful, ] After our Baillet's death, his brother 

| * tephen 


yp 
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flock did not make him leave his ſtudies; yet the unavoidable avocations, which it 6c 
caſioned continually, obliged him to petition his Superiors, in order to be diſcharged from 
the care of ſouls. His petition was granted, and he was preferred to another living (e), in .) Niceron, 
which he was only obliged to fing at Church, and t explain the Catechiſms. The reſt of rg f 
his time he employed in his ſtudy amongſt his books. He did not continue long in that 2 us ale, 
employment; for the next year. (Viz. 1680) he was made Library-keeper to Mr. de La- . 65 Hana 
moignon I EI, not the firſt Preſident of the Parliament at Paris, as Father Niceron ſays (J), {/ 0: /upre, 
| for that Gentleman was then dead; but his ſon, who was then only the Advocate Gene- E. 29 
Yin d Beit ral (g). Mr. Baillet, though troubled with a great pain in his legs, which ſometimes grew 
% bi r, very violent, and notwithſtanding the many viſits he received, which continually interrupt- 
page 22s 23˙ <d his labours, applied himſelf with lo much diligence to the drawing up of an Index of 
all the ſubjects treated of in the books in Mr. de Lamoignon's library FI, that be finiſhed 
it in Auguſt 1682, That Index grew to ſuch a length, by the additions, he continued to 
/3) And not 32, Make to it, that it contains thirty tive volumes (%) in folio, all written by Mr. Baillet him- 
T. Nieren ſelf. When he had finiſhed that Jaborious but uſeful Work, he wrote a Latin Preface to 
— 4" it, which he publiſhed, We find there an account of the manner, in which he drew up 
Fe that Index, He alſo promiſed in the fame place, to write an Index or Catalogue of all 
the Authors, whoſe books were in Mr. de Lamoignon's library. That Preface has been 


EA. ſeverely cenſured, not only by Mr. Menage (i), but alſo by an anonymous Author v. But #5-cthe remark 


Baila, pag. 2+ theſe cenſures relate only to his ſtyle [C], and not to his obſervations, nor to the manner N. 
B, in which he treats his ſubject. When Mr. Baillet had finiſhed this arduous taſk, he put 
the laſt hand to the four volumes of his Zugemens. des Savans, and gave them to the Book- 


{eller with ſo much generoſuy, and at the fame time with ſuch a diftruſt of their ſale, that 


Stephen declared, that they uſed to drink nothing but 
'5 water at his houſe ; that they eat brown bread, with- 
out any butcher's meat, but only a little bacon, and 
ſometimes a ſew herbs out of his garden boiled in wa- 
ter with ſalt, and whitened with a little milk. Thus 
they lived almoſt in the ſame manner as they do at la 
Trappe, whither Baillet and his brother had always an 
inclination to retire, being already inured to the auſterity, 
which is there practiſed. It happened once on a Sun- 
day, that this Stephen had a mind to make a more 
delicate meal than uſual. Baillet going to ſay Maſs, 
ſmelled the ſauce ; he was naturally quick and haſty ; 
bt. that in the height of his paſſion he threw the pot 
5) His own down, and ſeverely reprimanded the Cook (8), who 
his Stephen, never ventured to ſerve him in that manner any 

for he had no more (9). 
cther Cook. [E] He was, made Library-Keeper to My. de La- 
(3) Fie 4 Bathe noignon,] Mr. de Lamoignon, who had been inftruRt- 
2 Pie 1, ed by his father how to put a proper value upon 
0 learned men, and diſtinguiſh thoſe, who were able to 
give him good advice, addreſſed himſelf to Mr. Her- 
mant, an eminent Doctor of the Sorbonne, deſi- 
ring him to procure him a perſon who might be his 
Library-Keeper, and at the ſame time him in 
his office of Advocate - General, upon all the ſubjects, 
which he had to treat of, and for which he had occa- 
ion to find hints and materials in the books in his 
Library. I know a perſon, ſaid Mr. Hermant, who 
will ſuit your purpoſe, if you be not ſhocked at his 
aukwardneſs. I want a man of learning, anſwered 
the Advocate, and do not mind the outward appearance. 
The air of this place and a little diſcretion will ſoon 
ih him. Upon this Mr. Haillant preſſed Mr. Bail- 
t to come and offer his ſervice to Mr. de Lamoignon. 
Baillet loved Paris, ever ſince he had been in that city to 
buy books. The Bookſellers were then extremely ci- 
vil and courteous, which he thought a very great ad- 
| | vantage. But when Mr. Hermant made the propoſal 
of to him from Mr. de Lamoignon, he was ſo ſurprized 
1 at it, that he fancied his friend had only a mind to 
try him, or at leaſt, that he had miſtook his mean- 
ing. When he knew that he was in earneſt, he found 


id a chouſand new difficulties ; his pretended incapacity, 
. his unpromiſing appearance, his aukwardneſs, the of- 
he Fence, Which this would give to thoſe, who recom- 
mended him, and to the perſon who him. 


Mr. Hermant anſwered, that he would take all upon 
himſelf, deſiring Mr. Baillet not to put conſtraint 
upon himſelf in any thing, but only wi to 
the manners of the city, and to behave himſelf diſ- 
creetiy towards ſuch perſons, as he ſhould ſee at the 

by {*1) Vie de Bail. Advorate's houſe (11). Thus Mr. -Baillet-was prevail- 
, 0 Page 23, 24. hom to accept the place, Which was to 


Vol. II. 


oſten defired. him to have it printed (13). 


he was contented to have nothing for them, except a few copies, which he deſigned to 


make 


FF] An Index of all the. fubjefs treated of in the 
books in My. de Lamoignon's Library.) Mr. Baillet ob- 
ſerves in the Latin Preface (12), which he publiſhed (12) Jg. des 
concerning this Index, that in moſt of the catalogues 27g fag , 
of Libraries, we find only the name of the Author, «Gm; 4. P. 144: 
with a very inaccurate account of the ſubje& he treats 
of. He owns that Dr. Hyde's Catalogue of the Bod- 
leian does not labour under that defect; but 
then as he follows the alphabetical order of the Au- 
thor's names, and not of the ſubjects, which they treat 
of ; this renders his in that reſpect very de- 
ſoctive. And indeed to make uſe of that Catalogue, 
we ought to know, not only that there are books upon 
ſuch or ſuch a ſubject, but alſo the names of the Au- 
thors, who wrote thoſe books ; otherwiſe we ſhall ne- 
ver be able to find them in the Catalogue, except by 
chance. This is the reaſon why Mr. Baillet under- 
took another Index, in which the names of the Au- 
thors were in an alphabetical order. Thus, if 
you know the ſubject treated of, but not the name of 
the Author, you find it in the firſt Index; if you know 
the Author's name, and not the fubjet, which he 
wrote upon, you find it in the ſecond Index. The 
firſt Index, which Mr. Baillet made, was fo much e- 
ſteemed by all the learned, that ſeveral Prelates and 
Magiſtrates, who had ſeen in it Mr. de Lamoignon's 
Library, defired to have a copy of it; and others 
an exact abſtract. In that Index were found in a very 

order all the ſubjects treated of in the books of 
Library, with references to the places, where theſe 
ſubjects were handled. This was a great conveniency 
for the Advocate-General, who by means of that In- 


ing in his Library of all that had been written upon 
the Law either ancient or modern, or upon the De- 
erees of the Courts of /Judicature: And Mr. Baillet. 
had taken a particular delight, and the utmoſt care 
to range thoſe fubjects in the beſt order poſſible. This 
part of the e, which made it fo uſeful, gain- 


ed the Author the applauſe, not only of his patron, 


hut of all thoſe, who came to conſult that Index. The 
ander, in which he the ſubjects relating to Re- 


ligion and the Church, has likewiſe given equal ſa- 


tisſaction. Several learned men have ſo much ap- 

plauded this work of Baillet, that the Bookſellers have 

(13) Pie de Bails 

[G] Thoſe. cenfures relate only to his fiyle.] The Au- „ % Je, 
four 


char af the ſour Letters, which contain critical reflec- **& 2 


LY Baillet's 'Fagemens des Sawan (14), cen- (14) Fugem. dec 
ſures. following paſſage in his Latin Preface. AI Sev. Amſt. ed. 


verum, quod iu jam pridem in votis babebas, ut ne in il. „ 007 OS 


. . , c. 
lud witing aut incommodum concurreretur, quo laborant u. 
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(1) Rep. des 
Lett. 1685. Sept. CC 
p- 1026. 
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make a preſent of to his friends. The Bookſeller had not ſo ill an opinion of the Work; 
he haſtened the publication of it as much as he could, and printed a vaſt number, which he 
ſold in ſo ſhort à ſpace, that he ſcarce gave the Author time to recollect himſelf, in order to 


finiſh the five volumes that were to follow. The Author had written a particular account 


of his deſign H], but he did not care to print it, fearing left his firſt eſſay ſhould not meet 
with a good reception from the publick; ſo that the four volumes were printed without it, 
in 1685, with this title, Fugemens des Savans fur les principaux Ouvrages des Anteurs (k): 

55 


That is, The Judgment of the Learned concerning the 
As ſoon as this 


rinted. at Paris in four volumes 12m. 
Mr. Bayle ſpoke of it (/) in this manner. 
Fugemens des Savans &c. 


rincipal Works of Authors, 
k was publiſhed in France, 


« We m_ very ſoon a curious book entitled, 


« js Librarian to the Advocate General Mr. de Lamoignon, who inherits the virtue and 
«© learning of the celebrated firſt Preſident de Lamoignon (that very name is an elogium 


«« we ſhall infer from thence a very 


good omen, eſpecially if we remember thoſe learned 


« conferences, in which the greateſt wits of Paris, guided by the wiſdom and taſte of 
« the late firſt Preſident de Lamoignon, could ſo well diſtinguiſh the merit of every thin 


« and pointed out with ſo much learning the niceſt and moſt delicate ſubjects in polite fi 


c terature.” 


nes ferd quotquot hactenus Bibliothecarum context! ſunt Ca- 
talogi, qui folam ac rudem voluminum frontem & anti- 


pagmentum wvix enunciantes, incoctam ac indigeſtam re- 


(15) Ibid. tom. vum, que in iis jacent, molem nibhil fere juuant (15). 


2. pag» 143. 


6% Is not this, /ays the Author of the Reflections, very 
© bad Latin, and the moſt exquiſite nonſenſe, that 
% ever was Writ ? In what Author of note has Baillet 
«© found, concurritur in vitium, inſtead of currere, in- 
0 currere in vitium ? And what does he mean by theſe 
« words, Catalogi, qui vix enunciantes frontem folam 
% ac rudem, & Antipagmentum woluminum, nihil fere 
« juvant molem incoctam, & indigeſiam rerum, in 
« iis jacent ? I deſire Baillet to give us a tranſlation 
« of this paſſage, which ſhall be faithful, intelligible 
„ and reaſonable.” There are ſome other paſſages in 
the ſame Preface which are deſervedly criticiſed upon; 
but we are obliged in juſtice to Mr. Baillet, to ob- 
ſerve that theſe paſlages are but few ; and that his Pre- 
face, tho' not written in a very Ciceronian ſtyle, is yet 


| for the moſt part plain and intelligible, and full of 


excellent obſervations relating to the manner of draw- 
ing up the Catal of a Library; and Mr. Me- 


6) Anti-Bail. nage's criticiſms (16) are for the moſt part mere ca- 
3 1 Part vils; as for inſtance when he aſſerts, that the follow- 
2. ch. 109. p. m. ing phraſe is a mere Galliciſm. Priorem indicem, qui 


332. 


(17) Ibid. not. 2. Feceram. 


de rebus fue argumentis agit, menſium novem ſpatio con- 
Mr. de la Monoye very well obſerves (17), 
that Mr. Menage ought to have pointed out that Gal- 
liciſm. He thought perhaps it was in the word res; 
but as it is here oppoſed to perſons, or to the names of 
Authors, it may very well paſs, fince it has been em- 
ployed in that ſenſe by very Latin Writers. We 
may add here what Mr. Bayle ſays, of the Index, 
which Mr. Baillet had made. One may eaſily 


(18) Repub, des ** judge, ſays be (18), by this Preface, that Mr. Bail- 
Lett. 1635, De- © Jet has drawn up that Catalogue in a very well con- 


cemb. p. 1376. 


0 trived method.” 


[H] The Author had written a particular account of 
his defign.] That account is printed in the ſecond vo- 
lume of the Amſterdam edition of his Jugemens des 
Savans, And that the reader may know how great 
an undertaking Mr. Baillet had engaged himſelf in, 
we ſhall give here an abſtract of his Plan. He began 
firſt with ſome obſervations upon the manner of judg- 
ing of books, and the good and bad qualities of thole, 
who paſs their judgment upon them. He then treated of 
men's prepoſſeſſions concerning Authors and Books. 
'Theſe were only the preliminaries of his work, which 
was to be divided into fix parts. I. In the firſt he 
was to treat of thoſe Printers, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their leaming, ability, accuracy and fi- 
delity. Of Critics, that is, of thoſe who acquaint us 
with Authors, and their Books, and in general thoſe, 
who give us an account of the ſtate of Literature, and 
of all that belongs to the Republic of Letters. Of Phi- 
lologiſts, and all thoſe, who treat of polite Literature. 
Of Grammarians and Tranſlators of all kinds. II. 
The ſecond part was deſigned for the Poets ancient and 
modern; for writers of Romances and Tales in proſe ; 
for Rhetoricians, Orators, and Writers of Letters, ei- 
ther in Latin, or in any of the modern languages what- 


Some time after Mr. Bayle gave a very favourable account of Mr. Baillet's 
Work [ IJ. But notwithſtanding the great uſefulneſs of that compilation, and tho 


h the 
uthor 


ſoever. III. In the third part he was to ſpeak of the 
Hiſtorians, phers, and Chronologiſts of all ſorts, 
IV. The Philoſophers, Phyſicians, and Mathematici- 
ans, were to be the ſubject of the fourth part. V. The 
fifth was to contain the Authors, who wrote upon the 
Civil and Canon Law, upon Politics, and upon Ethics. 
VI. In the fixth and laſt part, he was to ff 
Writers on Divinity; as particularly thoſe, who wrote 
upon the Scripture, the Fathers, School-Divinity, up- 
on Heretics of all kinds &c. All theſe different ar- 
ticles are divided into ſeveral branches, which are a- 
gain ſubdivided into others, and that ſometimes more 
than one. The reader will eaſily judge, that this was 
too great a Plan for a ſingle man to execute; it re- 
quired an extenſive learning, and almoſt an infinite 
reading. Mr. Baillet himſelf was ſenſible of it, and 
ſaid (19), that tho' he had his whole deſign in view, 
yet he was almoſt determined to drop it; which he 
actually did ; for of the fix 
was to confiſt, he publi only the firſt, and half 
the ſecond. We ſhall give in the following remark 
a farther account of that work ; but we may obſerve 
here, that Mr. Baillet ſeemed impartial enough with 
regard to the Proteſtants, *©* prop ſays 

that thoſe of the other communion, (meaning the 
** Reformed) will do me the favour to think, hel 
never had any deſign to diſoblige them, much leſs 
to inſult them, when I have ſaid any thing againſt 
*« ſome of their Miniſters. This is the reaſon why I 
* almoſt every where uſe the word Proteftants, even 
** when I ſpeak of the Huguenots of France, and of 
the other Calviniſts of the Low. Countries, or of 
* England, tho' the name of Proteſtants belong more 
properly to thoſe of Germany. But I know that 


peak of the 


2 Vie d. Bail 
29 


%. 


(19) Fugem, du 
Sau, tom. 2. 


, of which his work pag. 139+ 


(20), (20) Ibid. tom. 1, 


Avertiſſement, 
F 124 pag. Zl 


the others are not offended, when they are called by 


„% that name.” 


II My. Bayle gave a favourable account 9 
Mr. Baillet's work.) © This book, /aid he (21), is 
not only very proper to fatisfy the curiofity of Men 
* of Letters, but it will alſo be very uſeful to them, 
*© becauſe they will find here the good and ill, that 
has been ſaid of the books, they, intend to read. I 
* own, that many perſons would reap a greater ad- 
vantage from it, if they found every where a per- 
** empto 4 u the diſſerent opinions, 
which have been held concerning Authors; but it 
« muſt not be expected that a private man, if he has 
„good ſenſe, will take it upon him to paſs ſuch a 
8 ary os It would be expoſing one's ſelf too much, 
and uſurping an authority which would ſoon be ſhaken 
off, and would not ſucceed at Rome, even with regard 
* to a Council of Trent, Mr. Baillet ſays ſomethin 
„very reaſonable with t modeſty upon this fabjeR 
in his Preface to the Reader; Where he gives us an 
„ account of his conduct in that reſpect, as well as 
„with regard to ſome other points. Vet he does not 
leave us entirely undetermined with regard to the 
« judgment, which we are to paſs upon the Authors 
« he mentions ; for he ſometimes points out to us 
« what opinion we are to chooſe, either by his own 
„ reflections, or by the manner in which he 3 

4 an 


Lett. 168 5. Dec. 
page» 1366, &c. 


(21) Ib 
1307, 1 


(22) I 
1376. 


(21) Ibid. pag. 
13 7 1368. 


(22) Ibid. pag. 
1376. 


B A1 


Author ſeldom ſpoke his own opinion, relating only the judgment of others, yet it made 
a great deal of noiſe in the world. It was not free from errors [XK J, as may eaſily be ima- 
gined ; but it was not this that moſt exaſperated the Critics, it was the liberty which the 
Author had taken of relating not only what was favourable to the authors, whom he men- 


ſtill living, raiſed the indignation of ſeveral 


tions, but alſo what had been cenſured in them. This, eſpecially with regard to authors 


ns; who could not bear to ſee a great 


many writers, for whom they had a great eſteem, thus blamed and cenſured : ſo that 
their friends, and particularly thoſe of Mr. Menage, of whom Mr. Baillet had ſpoken in () See particu- 


a manner which bordered upon ridicule (mn), made a great clamour 


rc of ye — of others. It his certain 
& that his book will undeceive thoſe, who think, 
«« that the Republic of Letters groans in _— un- 
«« der a grievous ſlavery, oppreſſa gravi ſub religione, 
* and that the Gentlemen — ecular 
«« and regular, whom they look upon as the proſeſ- 
4 ſed enemies of the liberty of the ſciences; have at 
« laſt oppreſſed it under the heavy weight of their 
c deſpotic authority. They, who think fo, are miſ- 
ce taken ; things are not yet reduced to that extremity 
« in France; and this book, printed with a privilege, 
« ſhews ſuch remains of the ancient liberty, that we 
« may infer from thence a good omen for the time to 
« come.” It would be too long to tranſcribe here 
Mr. Bayle's whole account of this work, our 
is only to let the reader know what opinion he had 
of it, for which reaſon we ſhall tranſcribe but two 
paſſages more: ** The preliminary diſcourſe, ſays Mr. 
* Bayle (21), contains a thouſand very obſerva- 
« tions, and ſome very remarkable The ge- 
ce neral ſcope of the Author is to teach us how to 
« judge well of the books we read.” And when Mr. 
Bayle ſpeaks of the three volumes, which contain 
the judgment of the Learned upon the Critics, Print- 
ers, Grammarians, and 'Tranſlators, he ſays (22), that 
«« we find here a large collection of a thouſand things 
«« very curious, and neceſſary for thoſe; who have a 
«© mind to be thoroughly acquainted with Authors, 
„ and their writings. It abounds with a great num- 
ber of particulars, ſome of which relate to Authors 
4 ſtill living, and which will be ſoon tranſcribed in 
«© other books by means of quotations, to which it is 
« well known, that our Northern Writers are not yet 
« very averſe.” 

[K] u, not free from errors.) Let us hear Mr. 
de la Monoye's opinion concerning this work. It 


(23) Preface to * is true, ſays he (23), that Mr. Baillet's deſign of 


the edit. of «cc . wad abu 
Baillet's Jug: £; © collecting the judgmen Learned upon 


Saw, in tom. 1. 


pag viii, &c. 


all 
4 ſorts of Authors, was very well contrived. He 
„ was in the right to think, that nothing could be 
«© more uſeful nor more agreeable to the lovers of 
Literature, than to be thus acquainted with what 
«© has been judged concerning the moſt famous books. 
« He knew that if the number of Authors is very 
«« large, thoſe who judge of them are almoſt infinite, 
«« fince there are as many judges as there are readers. 
«© He was not ignorant how much thoſe, who with 
« a very little ſkill in Literature pretend to cenſure 


„ both the ancient and the modern, had been ridicul- 


<« ed by Perſius among the Latins, by Caperal amongſt 
« the Italians, and by Regnier and Boileau amongſt 
the French. To teach therefore theſe proud Critics 
% how to diſtruſt their own taſte, he firſt treated tho- 
% roughly of thoſe prejudices, againſt which we are 
© to be upon our guard, when we read any book 
« whatſoever ;. and as he would not expoſe himſelf to 
« the reproach of vanity and conceit, he preferred 
« the deciſions of others to his own. He thought that 
« the ſafeſt way to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
4 Authors was to examine their own judgment. With 
„% this view he propoſed. to collect their teſtimonies 
% concerning thoſe Writers, who have acquired ſome 
reputation by their Works either upon the Sciences 
in general, or upon the liberal Arts. This was, no 
« doubt, a very great undertaking ; and to render it 
more acceptable to the generality of his readers, he 
„ did not think fit to begin with his collections upon 
* the Lawyers, Phyſicians, or Mathematicians, but 
«© choſe to ſet out with that part of his deſign, which 
5 ſeems beſt ſuited to the majority of the publick. 
0 Aſter he had given a ſufficient account of the moſt 
„ eminent Printers, he added to it ſeveral volumes 
concerning the Critics, Grammarians, Tranſlators, 


.44 and Poets. No ſuch work had ever been ſeen be» 
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the Poets exerted E Ye. et 


4 Saw. dem. 5 


their pag. 230, 231. 


«« fore in the Kingdom (24); it was a kind of Mo- (24) Of Frances 


** faic-work, compoſed of different pieces, cut out by 
** ſeveral hands, and artfully diſpoſed by him. Co- 
*+* lomies, who might be thought to have given him 
the hint in his France Orientale, had not put his ab- 
tracts together with the ſame ſkill; he had ſpread 
them through his work without any order or con- 
% nection, leaving them in French or in Latin, in 
«*« ſhort, rough and unpoliſhed, ſuch as he found 
them, if I may ſo ſay, in the mine; whence he had 
„drawn them. Mr. Baillet has not done the ſame ; 
* he has given his work more larity and a 
more noble air. He makes all the Authors he 
* quotes, ſpeak French, and to avoid an ungraceful 
mixture of Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spaniſh quo- 
„ tations, he choſe to expoſe himſelf to all the incon- 
* veniences and difficulties which attend a tranſlation, 
either when ſomething material is left out, or added 
* to the 8 or when in any ways the true ſenſe 
* of it is altered by an erroneous tranſlation. It is 
very difficult for a Tranſlator in a voluminous work 
always to avoid theſe faults ; and as Mr. Baillet has 
** ſometimes been guilty of them, it was ſo much the 
«© more neceſſary to correct them, as an unwaty 
reader might be in danger of being miſled by his 
authority. Pope-Blount, Morhof, and the Conti- 
% nuators of Moreri have already too much copied 
* the errors of Mr. Baillet ; and it were to be feared 
that they would thus be propagated to poſterity, if 
care was not taken to prevent it. Among theſe er- 
5 rors ſome are very ancient, and have been in books 
* long ago, ſo that they belong to Mr. Baillet only 
* by way of adoption, becauſe he has tranſcribed 
«© them. Others he has committed himſelf, and muſt 
* be accountable for them. . . . It appears that origi- 
* nally his deſign in collecting the judgments of o- 
«*« thers was not to give his own opinion. This law 
he preſcribed to. himſelf, and ſor want of having 
«« kept cloſe to it, he has been engaged in a great 
«© many diſputes, the iſſue of which has not been very 
% much to his advantage; which ſhews that his work, 
in order to become uſeful, wanted to be exactly re- 
% viſed. This, adds Mr. de la Monoye, I have done, 
«© and without meddling with the text, the order, or 
„ number of chapters and articles, I have confined 
„ myſelf to point out, in notes printed under the text, 
© the errors which Mr. Baillet had committed, in 
* names, in chronology, or with regard to the paſſa- 
ges he quotes, or the facts he relates. I have alſo ad- 
«*« ded ſome remarks, to explain ſuch paſſages in his 
* book, as I thought wanted to be cleared upp. 
I have alſo defended him againſt his adverſaries, 
«© when their criticiſms ſeemed to me to be ill · ground- 
« ed. One of the moſt impertinent cavils of Mr. 
*« Baillet's adverſaries, was that of thoſe, who pre- 
«* tended that his book was entirely uſeleſs, becauſe 
«« upon the ſame Author he relates opinions very often 
«© oppolite to one another, and which deſtroy one an- 
% other. But the Critics, who object this, ſhould 
«© have obſerved, that fince Mr. Baillet had intitled 
* his book, The Fudgments of the Learned, and not 
« An Examination of thoſe 
* obliged to relate them faithfully, without being 
* bound to correct them, or to make them agree with 
„ one another. Beſides, who is there that does not 
„% know what a vaſt difference there is between the 
«*« taſte of ſeveral men? And do we not acknowledge 
every day, that the Learned, who have paſſed dif- 
«« ferent judgments upon the ſame Writers, have 
*« ſometimes all of them been in the right. For con- 
«« ſidering the faults which are found in every work, 
„the belt, after all, is, generally ſpeaking, but the 
<< leaſt imperſect (25).“ 


Fudgments, he was only 


(25) Ibid. P. XV» 
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their wits againſt him, and Father Commire in 


particular wrote a ſhort poem in Latin, in 


defence of Mr. Menage, to whom he addreſſed it. It was intitled, Aſinus in Parnaſſo L], 


that is, The Aſs upon Mount Parnaſſus.“ Notwithftanding the railleries of the Poets, (+) I ic in: 


and the more 


grave cenſures of other learned men, Mr. Baillet's Work ſold ſo well, 5, four 
that the Bookſeller preſſed very hard upon him to publiſh the following volumes; ſb that 9: 


itled 5 


Eclaiy. 
, à quel. 


he employed all his time to finiſty them, and in the year 1686, came out his five volunits 1. % t, 


upon the Poets. The Author prefixed to it a kind of Preface (a 
corrects ſome miſtakes he had committed, anſwers his adverſaries, and defends: hirnffelf. , * 

The account we ſhall give of this piece, after Mr. Bayle, will give the reader a true no- 4 cee 
tion of it, and of what had been objected againſt Mr. Baillet [MJ]. Soon after the judg- L. e « 


LI Afimus in Parraſſe.) We have enquired after 
as . in order to = ſome account of it here, 
but have not been able to find it, ſo that we muſt content 
ourſelves with tranſcribing here only a paſſage, which 
will give the reader a notion of M. Commire's Latin 
Poetry. He addreſſes himſelf to Mr. M , and 
tells him, that being aſleep, he dreamt that was 
upon one of the heaths of Mount Parnaſſus, where 
the moſt famous Greek, Latin, and French Poets were 

eſent, and that they all with one accord gave Mr. 
— the firſt place after Apollo. 


In alto ſedere Parnaſſi jugo 

Videbar. Aderant ingenii & ſcientiæ 

Dos laude claros fama ſuper aſtra extulit, 

Græcigue, Romani gue; & utriuſque æmulas 

Dues litterarum Gallia eduxit parent: 

Omnes decorum floribus vincti caput. _ 

His miſtus aderas tu quoque, & Phabo heum 
(26) Anti-Bail- Tibi omnis ultro proximum dederat Chorus (26). 
jt, pag. 1. § 29. This piece conſiſts of above ſixty lines (27). 


m. 85. | 
(27) Bayle, Rep. The fame Father wrote alſo two other pieces againſt 
grout __ Mr. Baillet, the one intitled Anus ad Lyram, 1. e. 
14% 4 The AG playing upon the Harp;“ the other Afinus 
udex, i. e.. The Aſs judge. This laſt piece not 
ing very long, we preſume the reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to ſind it here. It is as follows: 


Mellis artifices, wage wolucres, 

Queis Phæbi per amæna fas vi reta, 
Hortoſque Aonidum wolare pictos 3 

Cur ceſſatis, Apes? Ad arma, ad arma: 
Areas hoſtis adeſt. Aſellus ille 

Portitor Satyri ebrius protervi, 

Quem fatto agmine nuper expuliſtis, 
In Cyrrham redit ultor, atque tanto 
Pares dedecori wires minatur. 

Auditis fremitus feros rudentis ? 

Ut pede, 6 ſcelus I atterit petulco 
Inſeriptos foliis ſuperba Regum 

Flores nomina, lividoque dente 

Dis ipfis petit arbores amatas. 

Et jam cerea diſſipare caſtra, 

Veſtros perdere jam parat labores. 

1 ore ſuo wepreta, & hircos 
Sueto rodere carduos, Olympi 

Mifſum munere Nectar inquinabit ! 

Et ceſſatis adhuc ? Adefte, adeſie. 

Tela ſtringite eftis omnes. 

—— — 2 binc, & illinc 
Ferite ; flimuloſque calcitranti 

Alte figite ; duplicate plagas. 

Ut durd cute fit, tamen 

Tus ſentiet intimis adattes : 

Capiſtro & cupiet, molægue read: (28). 


(28) Anti-Bail- 
let, ubi jupra. 
page 89- § 30» 


N — R x or K 


Another Poet wrote — Pidtor, i. e. The Afs 
turned Painter.” 'Theſe four Poems gave occaſion 
to the following epigram, in which Grammarians are 
adviſed not to offend the Poets any more, as Mr. 
Baillet had done. 


Grammaticum de unus, ludigue Magifter, 
Expers judicii, Doctrinæ BajuLus expers, 
Vateſpue, & Vatum ſanttos carpebat amores, 
Nom tulit Vatum princeps COMMIRIUs.. Ipſum 
Carmine ſublimi, vidluro carmine in um, 
Hicet in ftolidum windex mutavit Aſcellum. 
Et nunc ecce vocat Lutetia tota rudentem: 
 Contemptorem illum Vatum,  V atum illum inimicum. 
(29) Ibid. 5 29. Diſcite, Grammatici, dbelos non temnere V ates (29). 
pag 86, 87. 


. * wi ont pi arr. 
), in which he owns and * 


Recueil ſu cart 
ments des Portes, 


Mr. Bayle ſpeaking of the s in Parnaſſ, ſays 

(30), © It has been thought the nut in Par- (30) Rep. der 
e naſſo, ad Clar. V. AEgidium Metiagizm, was ano- ©" 1686, Jun. 
ther Satyr againſt the Author (Boileas) ; bur 759 

** we have heard fince, that it is againſt Mr. Baillet,, 

and that the Jeſuit Commire, an eminent Latin 

Poet, wrote that piece. Mr. Amelot has openly de- 

*« clared himſelf in favour of Mr. Baillet, in his Pre- 

“ face to his Morale de Jacite. He is a man of merit, 

« fays he, and learned, notwithſtanding all the 

« poetical r have been given to baniſh him 

«« from Parnaſſus. It is ſaid; adds Mr. Bayle, that 

„the following part of the Fugemens des Savant, 

*© which concerns the Poets, is Printing. Mr. Baillet 

* will in all probability reply there to the Poet, who 
has attack'd him, and will be fo honeſt and ſincere, 


das not to deny him the glory of writing very good 


<< verſes.” | 
LMI] An account . . . which will give the reader 4 
true notion of this piece, and of what has been objecten 
againſt My. Billet.) „ This is, fays Mr. Bayle (3 t) (37) Ibid. Sept. 
<« ſpeaking of the F ugemers fur les Poetes (the Jud as 
<< upon the Poets), the continuation of the work, of © 
* which I ſpoke a year ago, and of which I ſaid, 
that it contained ſome remains of the ancient liber- 
<< ty, and was proper to undeceive thoſe who think 
Kc. (32). The great noiſe, which theſe remains of (32) Sce abore, 
liberty have made, do clearly prove, that it is im- Rem. III. 
6 le foran Author to pleaſe every body. Peoptc 
«© have complained, that Mr. Baillet often relates ſome 
things, which are not favourable to the learned 
men, whom he mentions, and every day I am 
© blamed for not ſpeaking ill of the books, of which 
«« I give an account. This is the way of the world. 
Men will find fault with every thing ; and con- 
«« demning both extremes, they will not ſuffer us to 
2 pe ſt medium between them. . . . Yet if Mr. 
«© Baillet will conform to the majority of votes, he 
«© will not alter his method. He makes a very cu- 
rious and a ogy for it in the explanation, 
«© which he has prefixed to this work. This was ne- 
ceſſary after the great clamour of his adverſaries, 
«+ ſome of whom are men of great merit, and diſ- 
<< ſtinguiſhed reputation. An Author ought in reaſon 
to give an account of his conduct, and to ſet right 
« thole, who have miſunderſtood him. This he owes 
to himſelf and to the public. It cannot be doubted, 
but that ſome of thoſe, who have exclaimed againſt 
« him, did not take notice, that Mr. Baillet never in- 


«< tended to warrant the truth and exactneſs of the opi- 


« nions and judgments which he relates. It was 
«« therefore „ that he ſhould again ſet this 
6s * in a true light, and with this he begins 
is Apology ; he even ſays (33), that be endeavoured (3 3) Jagen & 

in ſeveral places to make the reader obferve, that the o. Savans, wit & 
pinions of the Judges whom be mentions were fo far from pat * 
being irrevocable ſentences, that they are often nothing 
* more than a proof of their own ignorance, or ill na- 
ture, and contribute more to the glory and reputation 
f thoſe, whom they cenſure, than if they had com- 

mended them. He adds (34), that it is 5 for (34) Ibid. p. 5 
* man, who is in the leaſt acquainted with books, not 
to know how little credit eriticks have always had with 
* the public, when the queſtion has been eitber to efta- 
bliſh or to ruin the reputation of an Author. 1 ſpeak 
even e the beſt criticks, of thoſe who have the greateſt 
** authority amongſt the learned. He quotes ſeveral in- 
*« ſtances of this from antiquity, and fays (35), that (35) id. #5 + 
« it is not eafy to point out one Author, whoſe 
© good or bad reputation could depend upon the ' judgment, 
aubich an Eraſmus, a Scaliger, a Liffins, à dann 
« fius, or any ther Critic might paſs upon * 
POE. I „% Bai 


(36) Ibid 


(37) Ibi 


(38) 1 


Y BAI 


upon the Poets were printed, Mr. Menage 
Baillet, in which he pretends to correct a great many errors, which 


ments of the Learned 


liſhed his Anti- 
r. Baillet had com- 


" mitted. Another Author publiſhed four Letters [NV], in which the ſtyle and manner of 
. writing of Mr. Baillet are cenfured. It muſt be owned, that ſeveral of theſe cen- 
4. ſures are very well grounded. there are ſome that are mere cavils, and even the Au- 
* thor, who cenſures him, is ſometimes guilty himſelf of falſe reaſoning, as we ſhall ſhew 
6 | : 18 with 


au ce 2 
| cacy ; ſome perſons have i 
* having related the favourable and unfavourable 
<« judgments, which have been upon Authors 
<« ſtill living. If he had collected only their elogiums, he 
% would have been the man according to their own 
| % heart; he would have entirely fi their deſire. 
” But this mixture of and ill has f. - bo 
Ibid, . To this he anhvers (36) among other thing 
EY «© the Authors, who are ſtill alive, on — = 
* the judgment which is paſſed works ; 
ad _ Co 1 
* it will give them a fly ee 0 - 
« ing the rrevinalh If theſe ind by being equally 
* unconcerned, whether they are prais'd or cenſured. . . 
« Some Authors have given Mr. Baillet to underſtand, 
* that they wanted their reputation, in order to write 
(37) Thif. p. 10. (c quirk ſucceſs (37), and that if their works were cen- 


« ſured, they would not publiſh any more the labours 
< of their brains. To this he anſwers, 1. That in 
% avhat manner an Author is criticiſed, it can 


& be prejudicial only to an ill grounded and unjuſt re- 
« putation ; but it will be wonderfully uſeful to confirm 
« fach a reputation, as is eftabliſhed upon a ſolid foun- 
« dation. 2. That an honeſt man ought not to 


< poſe to himſelf his reputation as the chief end of his 
» 40 . 3. That if an Author thinks his reputa- 
« tion is neceſſary to pt him, he ought alſo to 


4 know, that his want to employ their time 
in an uſe ſul manner, and to improve their genius, 
| << and hat he ought not to trifle with either in order 
| „ to acquire that fantaſtic reputation. That if an au- 
< thor be not diſintereſted enough, not to require praiſes, 
« he mult ſuffer others to examine whether he deſerves 
«© whathe requires. With regard to that dreadful threat- 
ning not to write any more, nor to reſiſt the encroach- 
«© ments of the ancient darkneſs, Mr. Baillet anfwers 
“ it in a manner which a ches near to ridicule 
(38) Ibid. p. 12+ © (38) 3 he thinks the threatning too dreadful to be 
“ effectual, and that theſe Gentlemen would have 
been very much puzzled, if they had been ſolemnly 
« challenged to put it in execution. But, adds he, 
<« tho! they ſhould be determined to this fatal extre- 
% mity, the danger of ſeeing the world without books 
is not much to be feared, ſince it is very probable, 
«© that there will always be more writers than men of 
«« ſenſe. He applies to this a thought of St. 
«« Auguſtin. Thoſe, who obſerved that he very ear- 
* y exhorted every body to continency, thought 
« themſelves obliged to repreſent to him the inconve- 
5 niencies which might follow from thence, and that 
jf all men would their virginity, mankind 
* muſt ſoon. periſh entirely. St. Auguſtin — 
<< at them, becauſe he knew very well, that his - 
* tations would never be generally practiſed, and that 
there would always be perſons enough of both ſexes, 
4 who would not for the world renounce their ſhare 
of the pleaſure of matrimony. Whatever may be 
| „ ne vent 
„ *child- bearing; it may in like manner be affirmed, 
| «© that whatever is ſaid or done againſt Authors, it 
« will never hinder them from * — book after 
« book. Superfetation is infinitely more frequent a- 
= mongy them, than amongſt ways op how _ 
<© do they enter upon a new deſign ave 
« finiſh'd that, which they have — 
are not to be frightened by their threatenings. It 
< is true, that when they find that their are 
« cenſured, they form the ſame project which Apollo 
„ did, when, his ſon Phaeton had been killed by a 
<** thunder-bolt : I mean, that they take a. reſolution 
«© not to communicate their light any more to the 
« world, But this is not laſting ;| they ſoon recover 
from their paſſion, and, as Mr. Baillet obſerves, 
they would be ſadly puzzled, if they were taken 
at their word. They would chuſe rather to be treat- 


Vor, II. 


| . bj of deli-- 
unk aul ith him, for 


begun ? So that we 


who were exaſperated againſt Mr. Baillet, 


ed, as Apollo was, who was humbly defired not to 
« leave the world in the dark, 


466 Mee velit tenebras indutere rebus 


„ Supplice Voce rogant. | 


* They would even be glad if theſe prayers were 
© attended. with an ag 1908 command, and with 
*« threatnings, as it was with regard to Apollo, 


% Precibſque minas regaliter adait, 


Mr. Baillet makes afterwards ſome reflections upon 
*« the ſatyrical verſes that had been wrote againſt him, 
and particularly upon thoſe of Father Commire. 
. examines what has been objected to him in 
% the Journal des Sawan of Nov. the 12th, 1685, and 
* chiefly juſtifies himſelf in rd to the imprudence 
«© which ſome perſons accuſed him of, concerning the 
« Jeſuits. It had been pretended, that he ought 5, — 
« talked in a manner more ſuitable to the diſtance, 
* which there is between a private man, as he is, and 
«« ſo large a body, a ſociety ſo conſiderable and fo 
«« powerful both in Church and State (39). They, (39) Ibid. p. 27. 
« who talk after this manner, may as well be the ene- | 
* mies as the friends of the Jeſuits ; for if it be natu- 
« ral for the friends of a powerful body to alledge 
* immediately its credit, and that a man mult be very 
« bold, if he does not ſhew them the utmoſt com- 
% plaifance ; it is not leſs natural for the enemies of 
„ ſuch a body, to endeavour to render it odious by 
«© the ſame means. For it is certain, that one can 
* hardly traduce a religious ſociety in a more malici- 
„ ous manner, than by affecting to ſpread abroad, 
«© that a man has every thing to fear, if he has been 
* ſo imprudent, as to offend ſuch a Society. Since 
. — the objection, which Mr. Baillet examines, 
« may come the enemies, as well as from the 
«« friends of the Jeſuits, one cannot infer from thence, 
that the Jeſuits have any ſhare in this objection, or 
„that they much regard what Mr. Baillet has ſaid of 
„ them. When a certain Author, diſguiſed under the 
« name of Cleantbe, -publiſhed his Critical Obſervati- 
* ons Father Bouhours's Dialogues, it was ſaid, 
% that he had been ill adviſed, and had not gone into 
the way to preferment. He anſwered, that ſuch a 
« diſcourſe, and ſuch infinuations were injurious to the 
King, and that the Jeſuits themſelves could not bear 
* them. However Mr. Baillet, being willing to play 
a {ure game, and ſeeing on the other hand that he 
«© was falſly accuſed, did not think fit to keep ſilence. 


He unfolds carefully what he has ſaid in favour of 


* the Jeſuits, and explains the obſervations he has re- 

<< lated. concerning the Fathers Sirmond, Petavius, - 

«© and Bouhours. What he ſays upon theſe ſubjects 

is very ſenſible and curious: nor does he forget to 

4s cloſe his defence by anſwering what had been objeR- 

© ed to him with regard to the Gentlemen of Port- 

% Royal, whom they accuſed him with having praiſ- 

<« ed too much. The paſſage where he ſpeaks of Mr. : 
«« Menage, is very artfully written. He | highly ex- 

<< tols the learning, wit, politeneſs and virtue of that 

« great man; but at the ſame time criticiſes him up- 
on ſeveral accounts, and ſometimes renews his cen- 
% ſures.in his Preface.” .. 

[N] Another Author publiſbed four Letters c.] They 
are intitled, Reflexions ſur les Fugemens des Sawan, en- 
wvoytex d Auteur par un Academicien. That is, Re- 
5 fletions upon the] ts of the Learned ſent to 
„the Author by a Member of the French Academy.” 
They were printed in the year 1691, not at the Hague, 
as was in the title- page, but ſecretly in France. 

Father Niceron ſays (40% that Father le Tellier a Je- (40) Lenne: 74. 
ſuit was the Author of them ; and Mr. Bayle ſays (41), (42) tom. 10. 
It is eaſily found that they come from the Jeſuits, Part 2. pag. 15. 


becauſe (41) Let. cx. 
«4 he Page 423. 


71 


986 


BAT 


Vith regard to what Mr. Baillet ſays of Giovanno Della Caſa [O0], Arehbiſhop of Bene: 


vento, and the reputed author of a 


poem De Landivi's Sodomie, fur Padiraſtic, In the 


year 1688 Mr. Baillet publiſnęd his book entitled, Les Eufans deventy telebres par leurs 

Nudes & par leurs Etrits : That is, „Of Children, who are become famous by thelt 

« Study,” and their Writings.“ Mr. Baillet Was forty to ſee à great many 4 « s of 

Quality, prepoſſeſſed with this notion, that ſtudy is Hurtful to the Reach and wit bf chil 

dren. He knew ſeveral, . of the ſame age and quality With young Mr. de La- 

moignon, his pupil, and who by their parents indulgence grew up in ſloth and indolence, 

for fear of impairing their health. This obliged him to ſhew by feveral inſtances both an- 

cient and modern, that children may be in a very good ſtate of health, N they ap- 

(+) Vie de Bail- ply themſelves to the Sciences (o). He deſigned. this book at firſt only as a Dedication, 


let, ubi ſupra, 
Peg: 34+ 


ſuch paſſages of it, as ſeemed moſt 
not the wor 


Baillet, which is the laſt. He 


which was to be prefixed to a larger Work ; but this growing under his 
at laſt to publiſh it by itſelf (p), and addreſſed it to his popes for whoſe inſt ruction aud (7) Adwrenic- 
emulation it was chiefly written. This Work was very wel 
Profeſſors of the Univerſities adviſed their ſcholars. to purchaſe it, and made them re 
| proper to excite 
nage's. Anti-Baillet was publiſhed, the two firſt words ſurpriſed our Author. The word 
Anti being joined to that of Baillet gave him the notion of a N ſatyr, which attacks 
of a man, but his very perſon. This gave tum the * 
concerning ſuch ſatyrs, in which a man's name was connected to the word Anti, beginning 
from the Anti-Cato of Cæſar, which is the firſt and moſt ancient of the Anti's, to the Anti- 
publiſhed it in 1689 with this title, Des Satyres 
Traite Hiſtorique & Critique de celles, qui portent 
« Satyrs, or, an Hiſtorical and Critical Treatiſe of thoſe Satyrs, which bear the 


n, he reſolved 
received by the Publick, the n. Fekreg © 


ir emulation. When Mr. Mes 


the hint to write a book 


ſonelles, Dr „ | 
Titre d. Ami: That is, Gf perſonal | 
itle of 


« Anti.” Paris 2 voll. in 12mo. We ſhall give ſome account of it in the Note [P]. He 


afterwards applied himſelf to a 


large Work, in which he intended to diſcover the true 
name of thoſe Authors, who had diſguiſed themſelves under fictitious names. He had 
gathered a great many materials for this Work, and about the year 1678 he had already 
compoſed a Latin piece upon this ſubject, which he had entitled, Elenchus 4 
Scriptorum Cryptonymorum, &c. That is, „A collection of diſguiſed Authors whoſe 
« names are diſcovered.” But though he had his materials in a manner ready, as the 
were in Latin, and he did not care to print them in that 


alypticnv 


y 
language, he publiſhed only a 


fort of Preliminary Treatiſe to his great Work, and entitled it, Autewrs deguiſez ſous des 
noms ttrangers, empruntès, ſuppoſes, feints d plaiſir, abreges, hifrts, renverſes, retournts 
ou changts Pune langue en un autre; Tome I, contenant. le Trait preliminaire, ſur 12 


* he had ſhewn himſelf a little partial in favour of 

* the Gentlemen of Port-Royal, and ſpoken in a diſ- 

obliging manner of ſome of the Jeſuits.” Upon which 

Mr. Marchand the Editor of Mr. Bayle*s Letters ob- 

ſerves in a note, that theſe Letters really came from 

the Jeſuits ; that they have been printed at Roan, and 

are generally aſcribed to Father Michael le Tellier, 

Confeffor to Lewis XIV. But the Author of the Ad- 

vertiſement, prefixed to the Amſterdam edition of 

Baillet's F ugemens des Savans, printed in 1725, fays, 

that ſome perſons pretend, that theſe Letters were writ- 

ten by a Jeſuit, who had a great deal of wit and ge- 

nius, and who died very young at la Fleche, a little 

city in the Province of Anjou. 15 

O] Falſe reaſoning mw. concerning ⁊ubat Mr. 

Boe Jays of Giovanno della Caſa.) Mr. Baillet a- 

(42) Pugem. des ſeribes (42) to that Arch the Poem, which we 
Sav. tem. 8. p. have mentioned in the text this article, and fays, 
224. It is needleſs now to pretend to conceal the name, 
«© ſubje&t and fate of that famous and abominable 

Poem, of which the Author thought he could ju- 

«« ſtify himſelf before men; for the ſcandal it gave 

« at firſt, is now over, and the Proteſtants have not 

thought — to let that piece be buried in obli- 

„ vion. e ſhall perhaps examine in another place, 

the reaſons which Mr. Baillet alledges, to prove that 

Della Caſa is really the Author of that piece, and 

(43) Anti-Bail- Mr. Menage's conſutation of them (43) ; and fhall 
let, Part ii. 4 only lay here before the reader the reaſoning of 
Fr of Mr. Baillet's adverſaries. Having related the 
449, &c- words which we quoted above ), he adds (45), 
4 way Upon this Mr. Ballet rene ws add z he 5 
f (4 Jugem. [+ « us the title of that ſcandalous Poem ; tells us the 
Sav. in tom. 15. “ place where it was printed, the name of the Printer, 
of theſe Jugem. «© and the year in which it was publiſhed ; and as if 
pag. 353 «« jt were doing the world a ſervice, to acquaint it 
| „ thoroughly with ſo brutiſh a work, he relates the 
«« two points that are treated of in it. If he had 

«© known more of it, he would not have bluſhed to 

tell it, nor would he have regarded his reader's mo- 

« deity. 1 own that if it were not for the reſpect we 

te owe to Baillet's protectors and friends, we ſhould 


& 


ement 


* 


* make him ſenfible, that he ought to have ſpared # 
«« perſon who is facred, and that charity, prudence 

and modeſty ſhould have obliged him not to ſpeak 

« of a work, that treats of thoſe things, which St, 

Paul forbids us to name, and of which the ve- 

„ry name is ſhocking to a man.” That is 

to ſay, in plain Engliſh, that becauſe a man is a Bi- 

ſhop or an Archbiſhop, his character muſt be ſacred, 

and when we are writing his Life, or giving an ac- 

count of his works, we ought not to mention what 

he has done or written amiſs, Is this conſiſtent with 

the character of a faithful Hiſtorian ? And would not 

Mr. Baillet have juſtly been accuſed of partiality, if 

ſpeaking of this Prelate, he had omitted to mention a 

piece of his, which is ſo much to his diſhonour, and 

which is publicly known to have been aſcribed to 

him by all Authors, Catholics as well as Proteſtants ? 

For it muſt be obſerved, that tho* Mr. Menage denies, 

that Della Caſa ever wrote a Poem entitled De Lau- 

dibus Sodomtice or Pæderaſtiæ, yet he confeſſes, that he 

wrote a Poem intitled Caprtolo del Forno, wherein 

there are ſome verſes, in which he 2 and : 
praiſes the love of boys (46). Why then thould ſuch (46) 4rti-Bai- 
a circumſtance be 4 101 in his Life, tho' he was an 4%, _ ſupray 
Archbiſhop ? | . 


P] We ſhall give fome account of it.] His deſign is 
bot to anſwer Heat to Mr. KAR, but —4 to 
prepoſſeſs the public in his favour , by ſhewing that 
thoſe Satyrs, in which the word Auri is joined with a 
man's name, are not levelled againſt the errors, which 
he may have committed, but attack his perſon a 
his reputation, and for that reaſon ought to be look” 
upon as mete libels (47). This book is full of ex- (47) Nicrrn | 
cellent obſervations z and the anſwer to Mr. Menage, i ſupra, Þ 3 
who was the occaſion of it, contains only a few pages. 
Mr. Baillet was in a pleaſant humour when he wrote 
it ; for finding fault with the title of Anti-Bailler, 
which favours too much of a perſonal ſatyr, he ſays, 
that Mr. Menage might haye intitled his Book, Con- (48) Sah 
tre-Fugemens, or if that title being entirely French, Bead. 5 
did not ſhew any learning, he might have given it a / _— = * 
Greek turn thus, Anti- criligue dis Gneſtiques (48). On : 


{9) Vied 
4 ahi 
pgs 41» 


65e) L 
ler, ubi 
page 46 
(51) U 
Page 33 


(52) Y 
kt, ub 


. page 3? 


| % B A 1 | 
changement && la ſuppoſition des noms parmi les Auteurs, That is, * Authors diſguiſed un- 
«« der names foreign, borrowed, 8 feigned, abridged, cyphered, turned, as by 


«« way of anagram, or tranſlated 


om one language into another. Vol. I. which con- 


« tains a preliminary Treatiſe concerning the alteration and ſuppoſition of names amon 


« Authors,” 


rinted firſt at Paris, in 1620, 12mo, This preliminary Treatiſe is all that 


has been publiſhed of that Work. It appears by this title, that Mr. Baillet's deſign was 
very like that of Mr. Placcius, who wrote a Latin Treatiſe De Anonymis & Pſeudo- 
nymis, „Of anonymous and diſguiſed Authors,” and had heard of Mr. Baillet's under- 


Int 


taking [2]. 
in 4to. 


year 1691 he publiſhed in French the life of Carteſius in two volumes 
This life has been ſeverely criticiſed upon [R], and Father Niceron fays (p), that (?) 9% bre, 
the Author might have left out ſome things, which have no relation to Carteſius, and ſe 


N. Page 3 


veral trifles, though they have a relation to him. However this life fold very well, and 
the Bookſeller was going to print a ſecond edition of it, when he was preyented by death. 
ir 


But as the Publick de 
and ſome 


ed to have a life of Carteſius, that ſhould be ſhort an 
perſons intending to abridge that, which Mr. Baillet had publiſhed, he under- 


cheap, 


/+) Viede Ball Wok the taſk himſelf, and reduced the two volumes in 4to to one volume in 12mo 


let. 161 ſupra. 
1 41 


{ 
Several of his friends deſired him alſb for his own ſatisfaction, and for theirs, to write 5 
life of Edmund Richer, Doctor of the Sorbonne, which he did, but he did not publiſh 


it [SJ]. In 1693 he publiſhed an Hiſtory of Holland [T), from the peace concluded be- 
tween the Seven Provinces and Spain in 1609 to the peace of Nimmegen in 1679. The 
next year he publiſhed De la Devotion à la Sainte Vierge & du Culte qui lui ot du. That 


| (91 Placcius had heard of Mr. Baillet's 212 

Mr. Lipſtorpius, a learned Phyſician of . 

ing at Paris, ſome years before Mr. Baillet ps liſh'd 

his Di/guiſed Authors, went to viſit him, and defired 

him to ſhew him what he had already collected upon 

that ſubject, in order to know whether his deſign was 

like that of Placcius. It was found to be ſo ; and Mr. 

Placcius being acquainted with it, and having ſeen 

Mr. Baillet's Elencbhur, wrote to him in 1688 a long 

letter in Latin, to thank him for the obliging manner, 

in which he had communicated his Plan to him, and 

offered him his own obſervations upon that ſubject. 

He importuned him likewiſe to publiſh immediately 

his work in Latin that it might be uſeful to all the 

learned in Europe. Mr. Baillet intended certainly 

{50) Vie de Bail. then to print his work in French (500. But, if we 
let, ubi ſupra, may give credit to Father Niceron (51), he dropt his 


page 40. 
(51) Ubi ſupra, 


undertaking would raiſe him a thouſand enemies : ſo 
Py that he reſolved at laſt to publiſh only the preliminary 
diſcourſe, tho” the whole work was finiſhed, and he had 

* de Bail. already obtained a privilege for it (52). | 
** "Ho [RX] This Life has been ſeverely criticiſed upon.] 
pag · 38. There were two Letters privately printed in France 


in the year 1691, though in the title-page it was 

ſaid at the Hague. They were intitled, '-Reftextons 

d'un Academicien fur la wie de Mr. Des Cartes, en- 

<voytes & um de ſes amis en Hollands; i. e. Reflections 

„% of a Member of the French Academy upon the 

« Life of Carteſius, ſent to a friend of his in Holland,” 

in two Letters. F. Le Long aſcribes this piece to 

Mr. Gallois, though Mr. Merchand ſays, that F. Le 
(53) Avertiſe- Tellier was the Author of it (53). Mr. Bayle ſpeak- 
ment d la Tete ing of that piece fays (54), that Mr. Baillet is there 
des Fugem. des ridiculed in a very ſevere manner. 'This will appear 
Sav. ed. d Amt. to be true, by two or three paſſages which we ſhall 
(44 Let, ed. tranſeribe from it. When Mr. Baillet, ſays the 
pag. 423. Author (55), © ſhall undertake to write the life of ſome 
(55) In the Fug. © eminent perſon, let a Writer of the firſt rank under- 
des Hav. tom- 44 take the fame life, we ſhall then have a compleat 
13+ Pie 414+ 4 hiſtory of ſuch a man; for whatever the excellent 
« Author ſhould think fit to leave out, Mr. Baillet 
« would certainly acquaint us with it, &c.” The 
Author then criticiſes Mr. Baillet's trifling accounts, 
and his perpetual digreſſions; I was delighted, /ays 
« he (56), when caſting my eyes upon ſeveral ges 
« of the firſt and ſecond book, I found here the wars 
« of Prince Maurice; in another place thoſe of Bohe- 
„ mia; then thoſe of Hungary, and a gow many 
„ more military expeditions. I was not leſs pleaſed, 
„When I happened to read an account of the Synod 
* of Port, of the Aſſemblies of Francfort, Nurem- 
„ bergh, aud Ulm. I then faid to myſelf, I muſt 
certainly have been miſtaken ; I looked upon Car- 
teſius as a man entirely taken up with the ſtudy of 
«© Nature, who only travelled as a private man for a 
* few years through Europe, before he ſhut himſelf 
up in his. cloſet. But I find by the bare titles of 
* his Hitltory, that he had a ſhare in all the greatelt 


421, 


deſign, becauſe it was repreſented to him, that ſuch an 


18, 


* ations that have been performed in the wars in 
Flanders, Holland, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary; 
* Italy, and France. I find him employed in poli- 
«« tical affairs, in the Synod of Dort, in the Aſſem- 
blies in Germany, and eſpecially in that of Ulm. 
* Therefore I begin with the utmoſt curioſity to 
«© read the account of thoſe wars, and of thoſe afſem- 


% blies. I to ſee the y warrior at the 
« head of a 3 of Hollanders, break through 
the army of che 8 in Bohemia, command- 


« ing under the Duke of Bavaria, ſuppreſſing the re- 
e bellion of the revolted Germans ; in Hun in 
* imitation of the brave Count du Bucquoy; making 
* the Uſurper. Bethlen-Gabor tremble, diſtinguiſhing 
„ himſelf at the ſiege of Rochelle. But I find m 

« ſelf very much diſappointed z the Hiſtorian tel 

«© me, that Carteſius was at all thoſe wars only as a 
mere ſpectator, and not as an actor; firmly deter- 
** mined to view every thing like a Philoſopher, and 
<< never to do any thing like a ſoldier. This makes 
* me almoſt ſwear againſt the Hiſtorian. I aſk, to 
«© what ſe does he give ſo many accounts of mi- 
* litary actions, in the life of a very quiet and pa- 
* cifick man? The reaſon he gives for it calms my 
reſentments. The Hero had ſeen all thoſe tranſac- 
tions during his life; it is therefore the duty of an 
« Hiſtorian to relate them in his Hiſtory.” The 
whole piece runs in the ſame ſtrain; it is a continued 
ridicule upon Mr. Baillet, and it muſt be owned that 
he too much deſerved it by his continual digreſſions, 


which are entirely 1 

[S] The Life of Dr. Ricber .. but he did not pub- 
liſh it.] © I am here, ſays be in a Letter to a friend, 
in a very great but ſolitude, and divert 


„ myſelf with writing the life of the famous Richer, 


„ on whoſe account your Sorbonne has had ſo much 
trouble. But it will not be a work proper for a 
«« privilege in this Kingdom.” The life of Carteſius 
had made a great deal of noiſe ; but that of Richer 
ſeemed to Mr. Baillet of ſuch a nature, as to cauſe a | 
greater clamour ſtill, both in France and in Italy (57). (57) Lie d. 
t was printed ſeveral years after his death at Liege 1 


tended as a continuation of that of Grotius, and it 
was expected that it would be written with the fame 
impartiality. It contained four pretty thick volumes 
in 12mo, of a ſmall letter. The Author publiſhed it 
under the name of Balthaſar d Hezenail de la Neuville, 
which is the anagram of Baillet de la Neuville en Hex. 
(La Neuville en Hes is the place of his birth.) No 
body except a few of the Author's particular friends 
were acquainted with the ſecret. The ſtyle of the 
Hiſtory, adds the Author of his Life (59), ſeemed (59) Le de 
clear and corre& enough, to be ht to come from 7, p. 43+ 
the pen of one Mr. de la Neuville, who had already 

bliſhed ſome other Hiſtories with ſucceſs. But F. 


iceron ſays (60), that Hiſtory is not much eſteemed, (60) Us; ſapra, 
Page 34+ 


and contains very groſs miſtakes, 


388 


(7) Ibid. page 
44+ 


B A1 5 


| | _— FT \ 
is, < Of the Devotion towards the holy Virgin, and of the worſhi Winch is due to her.“ 
It was only a ſmall volume in 12 mo, deſigned for the inſtruction of he Roman Catholicks; 
it had been approved by four Doctors of the Sorbonne, whereupon it had been licenſed by 
the Chancellor (r). Yet it was ſoon attacked from two different Quarters, in two pieces, 
the one intitled, Memoire addreſſe d la Sorbonne, touchant le livre de la Devotion d la Sainte 
Vierge. That is, A Memorial directed to the Sorbonne, concerning the book of the 
© Devotion towards the holy Virgin ;” in 12mo. The title of the other is, Lettre 2 M. 
Hideux, - Curt des SS. Innocens, 2 ſon approbation au nouveatt livre de la Devotion à la 
Vierge. That is, A Letter to Mr. Hideux, Curate of the Holy Innocents, concerning 
his approbation of the new book upon the Devotion to the Virgin,” Printed at Liege 


in 1694, in 12mo. We ſhall give a ſhort account of the other books, which Mr. Baillet 
wrote in the Note [VI. It appears by his works, and elpeeially by his 7:dements of the 


: 


Learned, that he was a man of yaſt projects. Another inſtanee of it is, that he formed 
the deſign of writing a compleat ſyſtem of Divinity upon the points of the Chriſtian Faith, 
upon Morality, and upon the Church Diſcipline, and all this ſupparted by the authority of 
the holy Scripture, and the conſent of the Interpreters or Commentators, by the Councils, 
and the authentic Records of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory y by the Fathers of the Church, and 
laſtly by the example of the Saints. He propoſed to give to this Compilation the title and 
form of an Univerſal Eccle/iaſtival Dictionary, in which Students in Divinity, and even tlie 
Learned, as well as the Unlearned might eaſily find in an alphabetical order whatever re- 
lates to theſe three points, viz. Doctrine, Morality, and Diſcipline. This he called alrea- 
dy his great and laſt work; and looked upon it as finiſhed, either becauſe he had the plan 
of it, or becauſe he flattered himſelf to have it compleated in three years time, if God 
ſhould grant him his uſual health. That work was to contain three volumes in folio. But 
his death, which happened after a lingering illneſs, the 2 1ſt of Jan, 1706, in the'56th year 
of his age, put an end to all his deſigns. We ſhall give his character in the Note & J. 


71 Ar account of the other books <objch Mr. Bail. Whed che Hiſtory of the moveable Feaſts; the Lives 


tet wrote. In 1695 he publiſhed a little piece intitled, 


De la conduite des Ames, i. e. Of the care of Souls,” 


in 12mo ; it contains twenty ſeven chapters, he pub- 
liſhed it under the fictitious name of Daret de la Ville- 


neuve, and under that diſguiſe he eſcaped the criti- 


ciſm of his adverſaries. In 1700 he publiſhed Di/cowrs 


| ſur la vie des Saints, i. e. A Diſcourſe upon the 


(61) Niceron, 
ub1 ſupra, p. 34 


«« life of the Saints.” Paris 8vo; it is alſo printed at 
the head of the following book, © Les Vies des Saints, 
i. e. The Lives of the Saints,” in three volumes in 
folio, and twelve in 8vo, Paris, 1701 (61). This 
work was ſo well received by the publick, that the 
Bookſellers faid, the two editions would be ſold off in 
fix months time. The Author had retrenched ſome 
part of it, and it was then faid, that he would ſoon 
acquaint the world with what he had retrenched, and 


(62) Neuvell. de the reaſons he had for it (62). This book has been 


la Repub. des 
Lett. 1701. Juil- 
let, pag. 109. 


(63) Apud Nice - 
ron, Hom. Tlluft, 
tom. 10. Part 2, 


pag. 128. 


rinted four times ; the firſt and ſecond editions in 
folio and 8vo are the beſt ; the third in 1704, is pretty 
well printed, but ſeveral things mY _ —— in 
it, as a by the t number of ſeparate leaves 
with which it: abounds. The laſt is very mean, in bad 
letter, and upon bad paper. Theſe Lives of the Saints, 
ſays Mr. Langlet (63), are written with a very great 
*+« exactneſs, with regard to Hiſtory. The ſtyle of 
them is natural, but ſtrong and lively. This is 
one of thoſe works which have been long wiſhed 
for, and which may be very uſeful hereafter. The 
Author is a judicious Critic, who does not let any 
miracle paſs, without a thorough examination. 
This is the beſt work that Mr. Baillet ever wrote. 
It has been cenſured ; but what book ever eſcaped 
*« cenſure ? One fault, which may juſtly be found in 
«< it, is, that the Author did not write with that de- 
votion which was requiſite in a book deſigned for 
the uſe of tae faithful.“ In 1703 Mr. Baillet pub- 


of the Saints of the Old Teſtament, and the Chronolo- 
gy and Topography of the Saints, Hifoire des Fites 


mobiles ; Les Vies des Saints de Pancien Teftanient, la 


Chronologie & la 7 


aphie des Saints, printed at Pa- 
ris in one volume in 


10, and five in 8vo. Les maxi- 


mes de St. Etienne de Grammnie ie. The Maxims 


of St. Stephen of Grammont,“ Paris, 1704, in 
12mo ; it is a tranſlation from the Latin. Za Vie de 
Godfrey Hermant, Docteur de Sorbdune, & Chanoine de 
PEgliſe de Beauvais ; i. e. The Life of Godfrey 
*+* Hermant, &c.” printed after the Author's death at 
Amſterdam, in 1717, in 12mo. + Hifteire des deme- 
les dn Pape Boniface VIII avec Philippe le Bel Rey de 


France; i, e, The Hiſtory of the Diſputes between 


++ Pope Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair, King of 

«© France,” Paris 1718, in 12mo. This Hiſtory is 

very well drawn up, it contains a faithful extract of 
iginal pieces (64). | 


derſtanding. He had an admirable skill to diſtinguiſh 
truth, from what has only the appearance of it, and 
a ſolid judgment; and his taſte with regard to works 
of wit and genius was ſuch, as might ſafely be de- 
pended . But above all he 
dour Rds Silas, and an unwearied application in 
his ſtudies. His knowledge was not contined to one 
Science only, as ſufficiently appears by his writings ; 
but through his 13 to know every thing he had 
not time to apply himſelf to the poliſhing of his ſtyle. 
He regarded the things themſelves more than the man- 
ner of ſaying them; and the firſt expreſſion which of- 
fered itſelf to him, was generally that which he 
made uſe of; and there never was any blot or raſure 
to be ſeen in his Writings (65). . 


* OQ& BAINBRIDGE (JOHN), an eminent Phyſician and Aſtronomer in the XVIIth 
Century, and author of ſeveral tracts [A], was born of a good family at Aſhby de la 


* 


(1) Wood, Atb. 
Oxcin. vol. 2. 
col. 34+ 2d edit. 
1721. 

(2) Commentar. 
de Vita & Stu- 
diis Ja. Bain- 
bridgit, page 5+ 


[ Author of ſeveral Trafts.] I. An aftronomical 
Deſcription of the late Camet from the 18th of November 
1618 to the 16th of December following. London 1619, 
4to (1). Dr. Thomas Smith tells us (2), that this 

iece was only a ſhort epitome of a larger work, which 
deſigned to publiſh in the Latin tongue under the 
title of Cometograpbia ; tho' it is not known whether he 
ever finiſh'd that deſign. 'The ſame author obſerves, that 
he was induced by the impogtunity and curioſity of the 
Public to publiſh this Deſcription ſe ly from- the 
reſt of his work. It muſt be |, that our Au- 


Zouch 


thor paid too t a rd to the vulgar notions 
concerning 2 as 3h ges of dreadful calami- 
ties; with which view he has ſubjoined to his Treatiſe 
certain moral Prognoflics. IT. He publiſhed Proc/: 
Spbæra. Ptolomei de Hypothefibus Planetarum Liber 


fingularis, &c. London 1620, 4to; and he has given 


us a Latin Verſion of Prochus's Sphere. In his Intro- 


duction he tells us, that this — tho' it bears the 
aſcri 


name of Proclus, is rather to bed to Geminus, 
a celebrated Geometrician and Aſtronomer, from whoſe 


1/agoge upon the @audwwa Proclus exactly tranſcribed 
I I. 


(64) F. Nice, 
XJ We ſhall give bis character in the nate.) Mr. tom. 3. pay 30 


Baillet had a very lively genius, and a capacious un- 35: 


an infatiable ar- 


P. (6 5) Idem, i 


(3) Wb 
14. 


BA 1 


IS 1 
(a) Thome 


took the degrecs in Arta, and ſtudied Fhyfie there; after which he retired into s One, r e 


Idem, ibid. 
(b Wood, At b. 
Oxon. 
col. 34- 
London 


ed in 1618, raiſed him a 
the other for Aſtronomy, in the Uni 


by converſation and the advantage of books, and; was 


ivesſity. of Oxford in Auguſt 1619; preferred Mr. Bains 


de Witt" 


"24 edit. the advice of his friends, who thought that his diſtinguiſhed merit and abilities Oughe une . . 
171. to be conſined to the obſcurity of à country life, he removed to London, in order that he vi. London 


1708, in 4to. 


appear very great character, and introduced him to the acqua in- 
tance of Sir Henry Savile, who having founded two Lectures, one for Geon | 


„ ànd = end 


bridge to the Profeflorſhip of the latter, without any ſolicitation; upon which he removed 


Idem, pag» 


— 


Alteram tituh quidem Procli, jurs tamen Gemini, 
Geometræ & Aftrononti nobiliſfimi, ex cujus in Qouve praris 
eam totam & ad verbum A 
. To this he joined an edition of Ptolemy a 
deere Tiwropiher, and his Kayw Begins, Of 
Canon of the Kingdoms ; with a Latin Tranflation of 
He ſuppoſes that Ptolemy brought down 

Canon to the time of Antoninus Pius the Empe- 
; and that the reſt was added by Theon, the In- 
Ptolemy. Our Author collated theſe pieces 
manaſcripts, and illuſtrated them with 
figures. - III. Canicularia z Oxford 1648, in 8yo. This 
treats of the Canicnlar Year, or the natural year 
gyptians, which with the heliacal riſing 
og-ſtar, and of the canicular days, and the 
that ſtar, and the Sarbiacal period. He has 


75 


from the ancient 


s he relates and corrects. Dr. Bain- 


but leſt — being 
the breaking out of the civil war, or by death, ſo 
t he was not able to finiſſi his Demonſtration of the 
Heliacal Riſing of the Dog-Star, which, as Mr, John 
Greaves obſerves, «was the only Pillar of that Diſcourſe ; 
and which was ſupplied for the parallel of Lower-Egypt 
by that Gentleman, who publiſhed this treatiſe of our 
Author. CI. Fohannes Gravius commentarios Bain- 
bridgii de anno Caniculari, h. e. de Ag yptiorum anno 
naturali, à Canicule ortu heliaco incipiente, ſuaſic ac 
impulſu reverendi//imi Archiepiſcopi Armachani conſcrip- 
tos, 4. D. MPCXLY UL. Oxonii edidit ; in quibus eti- 
am de diebus canicularibus, ortuque ipfius ſplendidiſſime 
feelle, & de 2 Sothiaca, non fine varia amanioris 
literature ex Grecis Latiniſque veteribus Auctoribus, quo- 
rum ſententias exponit & caſtigat, admixtione, agitur. 
Hos verò Bainbridgius, turbatiſſimis illis, flagrant 
rebellione Parlamentaria, rebus impeditus, foe morte in 
ii viridis ſenectæ initiis præreptus, imperfectus reli. 
quit, ad iſtius ftelle ortũs heliaci demonſtrationem, quod 
unicum erat, uti Gravius loguitur, iſtius Diatribe co- 
lumen, neutiquam progreſſus (3), Since that time we 
have had none of our Author's writings publiſh'd ; tho 
ſeveral Diſſertations of his compoſition were prepared 
for and committed to the preſs the year aſter his death, 
with the Approbation of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Oxford; but the edition of them was 
never compleated. The titles of them are as follow : 
Arntiprognoſticon, in qua, warrixis, Aſtrologice, caleftium 
domorum, & triplicttatum commentis, magniſque Saturni 
Jovis (cujuſmodi anna 1623 & 1643 contigerunt, & 
vicęſimo fers quogue deinceps anno, ratis nature legibus, 
recurrent, ) conjuntiqnbus. innixe, vanitas breviter de- 
tegitur : 1. e. © Antiprognoſtics, in which is briefly 
«© ſhewn the vanity of Attrological Predictions, which 
depend upon the falſe ſuppoſition of the celeſtial 
**. houſes and triplicities, and the grand conjnnctions 
* of Saturn and Jupiter (ſuch as happened in 1623 
„ and 1643, and will recur once in almoſt every 
twenty years hereaiter, agreeably to the ſtated laws 
« of nature).“ De Meridianorum Longitudinum 
' differentiis' inveniendis Diſſertatio i. e. A Diſſerta- 
_ ** tion concerning the method of finding out che dit- 


14. 


. 


to Oxford in 1620 [B], and was enter'd a Maſter-Commoner of Merton- 


reg excerpfit 


* Brits, 


College (d). He 


likewiſe incorporated Doctor of Phyſic, as he had ſtood at Cambridge (e), and reſided 2 abi 
3 Laguna 54 An at &f'1 WP Main for 


5 0 N | 2 
« ferences of the Meridians or Longitudes. D- Stella 
Veneris Diatriba : i. A Diſſertation concerning 
* the Star of Venus.“ To theſe pieces was to be 
ded the ſhort Oration f. at his funeral by Mr. 
William Strode, the public Orator of the Univerſity. 
Theſe ſearned Tracts fell into the hands of Dr. Tho- 
mas Smith, who promis d to publiſh them, if the ava- 
rice of the Bookſellers, as he terms it, would ſuffer 
him. Cum werd eruite he lucubrationes mihi in ma- * % 
nus feliciſſimo caſu inciderint, nt penitus interirent, * 
tum in me erit, & fi per Bibliopolarum avaritiam hrceat 
tandem aliquands curabs (4). A Specimen of celeſtial (4) Ibid. 
Obſervations, which Dr. Bainbridge made at Oxford, 
may be ſeen in Iſmael Bullialdus's 4; ia Philalaica 
(5) publiſh'd-at Paris, in 1645. But theſe pieces are (5) Lib. 13. p. 
very i in compariſon of thoſe other Tracts 457+ 
of his, which were never publi but leſt in his 
Will to Archbiſhop Uſher, among whoſe manuſcripts 
ö preſerved in the Library at Trinity- at 
in. Dr. Smith (6) mentions the following 'Trea- 
tiſes extant there among others; a Theory of the Sun ; 
a Theory of the Moon ; 4 Diſcourſe concerning the Duan- 
tity of the Year ; two Volumes of aſtronomical Obſerva- 
tions ; and nine or ten volumes of miſcellaneous papers relat- 
ing to the Mathematics. And that Gentleman obſerves, 
that it would be of great ſervice to the Public, if any 
of the Mathematicians in Ireland, who have the op- 
portunity of examining thoſe manuſcripts, would 
communicate to the learned World what they find in 
them of importance to Aſtronomy. For tho? every 
intelligent perſon muſt confeſs, that a many no- 
ble diſcoveries unknown to him, have been made fince 


(6) Pag. 13 


Dr. Bainbridge's time in that ſcience, by Gaſſendus, 


Hevelius, Ricciolus, Bullialdus, Caffini, and our coun- 

trymen Dr. Ward, Hook, Flamſted, Halley, and o- 

thers (7) ; yet it is not only a pleaſure but even an ad- (7) Dr. Smith 
vantage to learn from the writings of the former Aftro- ought undoubted- 
nomers, what obſervations they have made, and b rn 4 
what ſteps and methods the ſcience has been brought Werten tp 
2 ; fince their imperſect notices, conjectures, this occaſion, 

d hints may give occaſion for the diſcovery of many with peculiar ho- 
things, which might otherwiſe be never thought of noun and ine 
uid Aftronomi tempore priores obſervaverint, quibuſque 
mediis, ratione, & methods fideralis hat ſcientia ad 
culmen afſurrexerit, ex illorum ſcriptis deducrre, id qui- 
dem non ſoli ftudioſorum woluptati, ſed cammodo inſer- 
wvire poſfit 3 ansd ex illorum imperfe is notitiis, conjoc- 
turis, & fuggeſtionibus, plura, quibus nom aliter veni/- 
ſent. in mentem, inveniendi I excogitand; inde arripien- 
d& (8). He undertook likewiſe @ Deſcription ꝙ the (8) 
Moxarchy, diſtinguiſhed into three columns, in 15. 
order to ſhew the advantages of the Union of England 
and Scotland under one Monarch ; as appears from his 
Dedication. of the Deſcription of the Comet in 1618, to 
King James I ; but this Treatiſe is loſt or was ſup- 
preſſed by him (9). | 


Smith, page 


Idem, page 


CL 6 k 11 1 '(9) | 
din 1620,] Dr. Walter Pope 1 . 


[EI Remguedto Ox 

in his Life of Seth Ward Lord. Bikap of Salifbury (10) (10) Cap. 3. 
mentions a very odd flory alan to our 3 on 2 8 
he had en upon his Proſeſſorſnip. He tells us, London, 1697 


that he was à learned and good Mathematician ; yet 
< there goes, ſays De, | of him, which was in 
+ many ſcholars mouths, When I was firſt admitted 

Th 0 A « there; 


1 * 
—_ 1 
. 4- « # 4 


* 


4 Smith, pag. 
(g ) Idem, ibid. 
and Wood, ubi 
Sepra. | 


him erroneouſly 
Bambridge, in- 
ſtead of Bain · 


(12) Smith, re Bits) 
16. ( 


e is better -BAIUS 


this Latiniz'd 

name, than un- 
der that of De 
Bay, which was 


his true name. Houſe of 'Standonck (5). 
(c) I correc va- tained the Office of Principal of the Po 


lerius Andreas 
2 leres groe, and was made ray: ny Proſeſſor of the Scriptures. In 1563 he was one of the Di- 
e King of Spain from Louvain to Trent [4]. He made him- (i) Pala, Ei, 


foria Concil. Tri- 


s a yery abſurd 


— A rae ou en — ® — — 


Bui. 


for ſome yeafs in chat College,the Society of which tonferred upon him the place f uni- 
. in 163 9 and of ſuperior Reader of the ſame X * 

he uit of his ſtudies, he re- 
ſtronomers, as well theſe, 


1635 (g In this calm retirement, WB 
ſolved upon pub 


Col 


liſhing correct editions of the antient Greek 

"whicholiad not yet been printed, as thoſe, which had already ſeen the light, agreeably to 

dte Statutes of the Founder of that 9 and in order to make himſelf maſter 

pol che diſcoveries of the Arabian Aſtronomers, he began che | 

ſh. vrhen he was above forty years of age (i). He died at his houſe over againſt Merton- () tem, .. 
22 lege November 3d 1643, in the 62d year of his age; and his body was conveyed to 

the public ſchool, where an Oration having been pronounced in honour of him by Mr. 


enjoyed for the 


n the ſtudy of the Arabic Language, 


William Strode, the Univerſity Orator, it was carried to Merton- College Church, and 


there ſolemnly depoſited on the leſt ſide of Mr. Henry urge grave, near the Altar (c); 
and an Epitaph was inſoribed upon his Monument _ Smith (7) tells us, that as his 
— piety and humanity procured him an univerſal eſteem a his cc 
ſo his great {kill in the Mathematics and polite Learning will ſecure him to rity the 
character of one of the greateſt men of his age. ee ee 
ta * bat | 141.88. 2 | 9 . 


there; that he put upon the ſchool-gate an 4fiche 
or written paper, as the cuſtom is, giving notice 
at what time, and upon What ſubject the 
«© will, read which ended in theſe words, Lecturus de 
% Pais & Axis; under which was written by an un- 
known hand, as follow] -Wẽ ãi nch | 


*x 4» /n þ | =, : Wege . 
Docter Bambridge (11) came from Cambridge, 


Fu read de Polis & Axis: ** 
, Let him go back again, lile a Dunce as he came, 
ad bay 125 


Syntaxeos regulas ex ignorantia. ſemel S 3 quam, 
urpote ſcomma abſurdum ridiculumgue, & uod ſerib re- 


puerurum plauſum, irriſarium plane in modum inſeruiſ- 


C] A Epitaph was inſcribed upon his monument.] 
It is as follows: Si cupias, Viator, quis & guantus hic 
Jacet, alibi guæras, oportet, dicere ſatis nequeo. Bri- 
tannia; tota Viri famam non capit. Ne cetera tamen 
ignoreß, in rem tuam pauca hæc accipe. JOANNES 
landen Vir fame integerrime, doetrine 
incomparabilis, Medicine Profeſſor & Matheſeos, marbo- 
rum tam felix expugnator novorum, quam ſagax in- 
dagator. ſyderum., Quem primum Aftronomie Profeſſo- 
rem, & Aignum Collegam, in mathematicis 5 
guas magnifice erexerat, prudens hominum & librorum 
e/limator elegit z, Savilius. Quem Cantabrigiæ educa- 
tum, Academia Oæonienſis fovit, ut ſuum, defundtum 
publice dgſſavit, ut par utriuſque ornamentum. Qui 
Scaligerum felicius correxit, quam Scaliger tempora; 
in nen levem literarum jacturam immaturus obiit 


MDCXLIH. : Abi jam ; cetera guære vel ab Exteris. 


4 5 


vile, his firſt 


aries; 


1 ee EM 341 
i. Mas If you defire, Paſſenger, to know who and 
. 


„% how great a man lies here, you muſt enquire elſe- 
where 3 for I cannot ſufficiently inform ge for 
| all. Britain itſelf. cannot contain his fame. 
that you may not be ignorant of the o-. 

ther circumſtances relating to him, read the follow- 
ing account of him. Joux BainzrIDGE, a man 
Nr 
* Profeſſor of Phyſie and Mathematics, as ſucceſsful 


„ in removing new diſeaſes; as ſagacious in his ob- 
ſervation of the Stars; who was appointed by that 


« excellent of men and books, Sir Henry Sa- 
of Aſtronomy, and the worthy 
60 N in thoſe Lectures of Mathematics, which 
he had ſounded in a magnificent manner; who being 
% educated at Cambridge, was entertained by the 
*« Univerſity of Oxford as her own fon, and honour- 


certain, is Epi ritten by Mr. 
Greaves his ſucceſſor in the ip. of 
my, tho ſome aſſert it ; but that he had tranſcribed 


dum the following Epitaph from a manuſcript written by 
0= 


Mr. Greaves. Quid fupereft clariſſimi viri, D. 7 
annis Bainbridge, in Academia Oxonienfs publici Aftro- 
nomic Profeſſoris, ſub hoc marmore claudi tur. 

wverd amavimus, quod ſuſpeximus, quod marſti defidera- 
mus, fruſtra hic as : illud cœlo, cui wvivus  animo 
cogitationeque 1; 1, receptum eft. Obiit A. D. cid. 
1c. XIII. Ix. i III. etatis ſue LAII. Horde 


ſexts matutind, i. e. The remains of the cele - 


e brated Dr, John Bainbridge, L Proſeſſor of A- 
«« ſtronomy in the Univerſity of Oxford, are incloſed 
% under this marble. But that part of him, which 
« we loved, which we admired, and which we la- 
„ ment the loſs of, it is in vain to ſeek for here; 
«« ſince it is raiſed to heaven, which his mind and all 
his thoughts were fixed _ while he lived. He 
«« died in the year 1643, November zd, in the 62d 
«« year of his age, at fix a clock in the morning.“ 2 


(% (MICHAEL, Profeſſor of Divinity at Louvain, was born at Melin in 


the territory, of Aeth in the year 1513. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner by his 
progrels in learning, and his prudent conduct, during the courſe of his ſtudies at Louvain, 
that as Joon as he was paſſed from the ftation of a Scholar, he was made Principal of the 


1 4; . ; the 
After he had diſcharged this office for three years, he applied n L. 


himſelf to teach Philoſophy, and when he had filled that Profeſſorſhip for fix years, he ob- 


pe's College in the year 1549 (). The ſame year he 


took his Degree of Licentiate in Divinity, Two years after he received his Doctor's De- 


vines, "who were ſent by 

ello 971 | 1070 ') 
[ H. aut ſent by the King of Spain from Louvain 
to Trent.) See in Cardinal Pallavicini the ſeveral 


iprings, which retarded or advanced the deputation of flattery (2); but the Author of the Hiſtory 
| 3 


2 
* 


ſelf 


Michael Baius ( 1). The author of the Life of Commendon 
has paſſed very lightly over this, and with too much 


(B) Sraith; pi 


dent. lib. 15G 7* 
(2) Antonio Ma- 


de Cardinal Com- 


mendon, tranſlat- 
of the ed by Monſ. Fle* 


Council chier, pag 138. 


040 Ex Va 
Andreæ, | 
oth, Belgic 
670. 


) See re: 
2 


22 


* 


B A1 
4 


ſelf greatly admired in the Council, He obtained the Deanery of St: Peter's in-Louvain 
in 1375. About three years after he had the dignity of Conſervator of the Privileges, 


. of great abilities, and ho leſs commendable for his Exeimplary life, piety, and modeſty, 


6 See remark than for his genius and knowledge (e). He had read St. Auguſtin's Works nine times 
200 in over (F): he 8 books in Divinity [BI, which have a tincture of that read. 
Ate Bel Va- ing (g), and in which it was ded there were found a great many propoſitions, chat 2 remark. 


were cenſured by Pope Pius V [C]. He wrote likewiſe ſome controverſial pieces againſt 
, be reprinted (0). Valerius Andreas has committed ſeveral errors in ſpeaking of this Cen- () Valer. Andr. 
ſure FJ. There is expected a new edition of the Works of Michael Belus 3 which will Os hs 


b. U clearly unfolded all the intrigues of 1 Hr | * 5 N % . 
„ ei gives him nothing but What be- of * Religion.] The 2 And fe 


deen agitated at Louvain, becauſe Baius and Heſſels fi & Sacramento Altaris, at Louvain in 1579; 4polagia 
did not follow the common way of thinking in the pro Reſponfione contra Objefiones ejuſdem de veritate 
doctrine of free-will, and works, and in ſome other is Chrifti in Euchariſtia,”at Louvain in 1581 ; 


points. Theſe, two Doctors had been ſilent for ſome Epiftola de Statuum Inferioris Germanie unione cum iis, 
time, out of deference to thoſe who adviſed them to qui / deſertores Romane Keclefix vocant, & de Jura- 
it ; but when they found that the Sorbonne, at the mento, quad corum jufſu d Clero & Monachis exigitur, 
ſollicitation of the Franciſcans, had cenſured eighteen at Louvain, and at Cologne in 1579. He yrote like- 
| poſitions, and they were importuned by their ſcho- wiſe a letter de Furamento, WY Ducis Alenzonii 
: to maintain that cauſe, they prepared for their de- Axtauerpiæ in prætoris concepts & comprobato. your 
' fence. Commendon topped this war of Pens, not by [E] He had @ great deal of deference for the Pope's 
his fine diſcourſes, as Gratiani affirms, but becau give aj | I 
the Letters which he wrote occaſioned the Pope to ſhall make uſe of the words of the Sieur Gery, Bache- 
| Ry m8 to Cardinal Granvelle to enjoin them lor in Divinity. This pious and learned Doctor, ſays 
(3) | | 


(3) Pallavie. 0 | r a a 
Hip. Concil. Ti- [B] He wrote ſeveral books in , Divinity.) He pub- reputation, Jaw of à ſudden a Bull i out ag 
nt. lid. 15. cap. Un eme of pkg the titles of which, as we find /eventy fix propoſati — thoſe who e pu hn. de 
— them in Valerius Andreas, are as follow. De meri- cenſure aſcribed to him entire, though there cuere fame Douai, pag. 26, 
tis operum lib. II; de prima hominis Fuftitia & Virtu- which did not belong to him; athers <vhich had been Cologne edition 
tibus impiorum kb. II; de Sacramentis in genere, contra turned in a malicious manner, in order to expoſe them 10 in 1688. 
Catvinum ; d formd Baptiſmi. All theſe Treatiſes cenſure; and others, which the Bull itſelf owned might 
were printed together at Louvain, in 1565. The be maintained in a Catholick ſenſe. They vere not ſa- 
year following were printed theſe in the tame city: tisfied with ſending it to Lowvain in the uſual form in. 
de libero hominis arbitrio liber I; de Charitate, Fuſtitid, 1570, but they publiſhed it again nine or ten years after ; 
& Fuftificatione libri III; de Sacrificio liber I; de pec- and they affected to 1 efuit in 15 80, 
cato Originis liber I: de Indulgentiis liber I; de Orati- which the Society had <vithout | 
one pro def unctis liber J. | ſpew of their credit. What did Baius, and the Faculty 
[C] . . . . in which it was pretended there were found do upon this ? Nothing but ſubmit themſelves humbly, 
a great many r that were cenſured by Pope and ſuppreſs, for peace ſake, and the ediſicatian of the 
Pius V.] I ſay, as it was pretended, for the queſtion faithful, all the juſtifications and all tbe explications 
of fact 1s not yet determined; and I find, that Michael which they might baue made uſe of, and every thing 
Baius is far from granting, that he had taught what that they might have repreſented in their favour. How- 
(4) In his Lerter Was aſcribed to him. otwithlanding, ſays he (4), ever we are not to conclude, that Baius wrote nothing 
Cardinal Si- amongſt theſe propoſitions (5), there were ſome very far in juſtification of himſelf ; his Letter to Cardinal Si- 
monette, quoted fm our ſentiments ; others, which aue had never monette (7) proves the contrary ; for he ſhews there (7) The Sieur 
L maintained nor treated of in any ſenſe 3 but all, or at that Doctor John Heſſels and himſelf put into the Gery, pag. 40. 
pag. 42. eaſt the greateſt part of them, were turned or expreſ- hands of Cardinal Granvelle their anſwer to cer- n 
(5) He ſpeaks of ſed in ſo malicious a manner, that the expreſſions alone tain js pope which that Cardinal had communi- had tranfateg 
— which the might make them ſuſpected, eſpecially in the minds of ca b 
2 thoſe, who had not directly fiudied thoſe kinds of queſti- theſe two Doctors, formed theſe propoſitions, and pre- which is printed 
Granvelle, ang on. This is the perpetual management of the Opium ſented them to ome perſons of great dignity, without the Oe: 
which were ſent THEOLOGICUM., This paſſion, which has long been naming either Heſſels or Baius. If it be aſked why rt 
afterwards to turned into a proverb, diſcovers hereſies wherever it they wanted to run down theſe two Profeſſors ? I an- ; 
2 — has a mind to find them; it ſorms extracts ſo artful, ſwer, becauſe they made uſe of a method which had 
leans Conſerve arid fi proper to inflame the people, that it changes the appearance of a dangerous innovation. After the 


W pernicious hereſies that, which is not ſo. much explication of the Maſter of Sentences, they endeavoured 
as heterodox, when it is conſidered with its principles, 10 reduce . turen, 
and the proper reſtrictions and applications. This and to the writings of the ancient Fathers (8), and eſpe- (3) Gery, 

Tur method of paſſion is contagious; a Phyſician, who ſhall affect cially to thoſe of St. Auguſtin. This vas by no means 

Poona. propo- to appear as an informer only from a principle of p/ca 

Gong which n, Teal, is immediately ſeized with the Fr pirit ; 45 2 themſelues 

would have cen. he brings ſophiſticated extracts 3 he ſeparates what he 7 ter to follow, 

ſured, ought to join; he joins what he ought to ſeparate z he 2 than 

| he gives the propoſitions ſuch a turn as is moſt likely hoſe, which were eftabliſhed with a great of care 

to ſurprize the religion of the Judges. _ The Phyſician «pox the folid foundation of the Scriptures ; and theſe | 
Francis Blondel will ſoon give us an inſtance of this. perſons imagined that there was a deſign to reproach and (9) It is . 
This is not the only injuſtice which is obſerved in per- /tigmatize them, as often at any perſon in Ledlures or in the Biblio 
ſons actuated by this paſſion ; their double weights and Diſputations ſpoke other cui ſe than they did, or taught any = 44 Univer- 
meaſures is another iniquity which attends them, Bid thing different from, what they had been uſed... .. 0 hf. 108. f 
them to cenſure thoſe who put them upon this affair, _— in certain Authors. Baius was not contented with COLES | 


thoſe inveterate perſons, who prompted: their reſent - writing this Letter (9) ; but he ſent an Apology. for his end of Aba 
ments; ſhew ham ever ſo Pant e juſtice of your Opinions to the wh, the year 1569. * de Balu, a: 
cauſe; they will yet turn a deaf ear to you, or pay [F] Valerius Andreas has committed ſeveral eie) Valer 
you with nonſenſe : in that caſe their charity will bear in ſpeaking of the cenſure. of Pius V againit Baius (10). J Faſtis Acade- 
all things, excuſe all things, PO Per "Ne | 

* 8 47 againſt en. 


. 


I. He tells us as a certain fact, that the Bull of Pius V micis Studi L- 


— 2 — Hjj—ü— 


992 


ed them, will illuſtrate them with a 
has e 


found in good Libraries. It Was 


des — — 
palin vv dhe Bal of Pius VIC], Hi 
err 


* 
* * 


* 
: 


— — propoſitions was confirmed by 
regory 


- 


XII. Id will be 

1) What 1 ay of Naius, that this is falſe (1 J. II. He affirmis,) that 

— as well as the greateſt part of theſe LXXVT propoſitions was 
in the body of ert dd from the books of Balus. 

the Article, with of Which will be proved in the new edition. III. 

He contents himſelf with ſay ing, that the Bull of Pius 

Baius, is taken V Was piBliſhed at Louvain the 17th and 19th of A- 

ial pril 1570, Bat befides*that he ſhould have faid rhe 

which is fallen 1675 of November, he has fallen into ſeveral faults of 

into my hands, dien, He Has not told ds, that'the Bull was pub- 

from a good hand. hed, not by order of "the Pope,” or by that of Cardi- 

nal Granveile, " but þ f the” Duk | 

and of the Sy Hod of Mechlen: This Was an irregu- 

larity, ſince the Pope Had 'commiſſigned Cardinal de 

Grimvelle, to nötif/ the Bulk to the Divines'of Louvain 

in the manher, Which he thought meſt proper. How. 

ever Valerlus Andreas ſhodld Have to! 8 

were, chat gave orders ſor pub ing the Bull. 

ſhould like Wiſe have obſerved,” thät on the days, Which 

*mentions, I mean the*r 7th an ryth of April, Mi- 

el Balus declared Poblley what His opinibn was 

donn the propoſitions condemned. The fetractation, 

Which Was drawn from him, was extorted by ill me- 

tos. The neweditiort” will treat of all thoſe parti- 

cculars. IV. He relates, that perſons of credit told 

\ the Pope, chat there were ſome Divines at Louvain, 

- wit Were 8 [apology for the propoſitions con- 

demnef! It will appear'from the teſtimony of Tolet, 

that" they were impoſtors, who told thoſe reports to 

the Pope. V. He afferts, that Gregory XIII con- 

denaried' 12 the fame propolitions. This will be 

ſhewed to be ſalſe. VI. He places the death of Balus 

on the 1th of December; it ſhould be placed on the 

(12) He had done —__ CNT Gz). T ſhall not repea 

y 


: 
F 


t What T 
ſoin his Biblio- Have al obſerved (1 z) relating to the falſe Chro- 
theca Belgica. 3 | 


(15) in he cues. of his Printers. T ought not to add to it the 
(73) 605 d- r 1 . » Which he mentions as the firſt year of his 
being Regius Profeſſor in Divinity; he is not miſ- 
taken; but the Epitaph of Bains was not formed on that 
date, fince it makes that Profeſſorſhip continue forty 
years, two years longer than the calculation of Vale- 
rius . Wins N 1 9 might 3 

a t many perſons to multiply the Bulls again 
Michael Baius, is, that they nge, there is 15 Gf 
ference between condemning a doctrine, and cauſing 
the condemnation, which another had made of that 
daoctrine, to be 2 In that ſenſe it may truly 
be ſaid that regory XIII condemned the LXXVI 
propoſitions ; for he not only iſſued out a Bull, in 
which he inſerted the conſtitution of Pius V, declar- 
ing that he had found it in the Regiſters of that Pope, 
at that an entire faith ought to be given to it; 1 * 
likewiſe he commanded that his Bull fhould be pub- 
liſhed ſolemnly at Louvain by the Jeſuit Tolet in the 
year 1580. Morillon, Great Vicar of Mechlen, no- 
. tified that of Pius V to the Divines of Louvain in 1 567. 
— notified it again to them with a little more ſorma- 

lity in 1570. Vs | 

£6] There was care taken of his honour in the Bull o 
| | Pius V.] The Letter of Baius, which has been quoted 
(14) Above in (14), adds, that after many long follicitations, which 
quotation (7). Sg from the Pontificate of Pius IV, they obtained at 
(15) Pallavic. hich contemned 76 (15) propoſitions (16). 
Ih Coneil. Ti- tllat he, who ba oͤr 125 e from 
deat. ub. 15- chf. Cardinal Granylſe, faid before every body in the 
lays Speuagints Aſſembly of the Facilty of Divinity at Louvain, that 
nvem Bail peji- the firſt LX of theſe propoſitions had been extracted 
tian? 5 that is, from the writings of Bains (15) ; but at the Bull 
5 Abs did not name them, *hd belides it ſoften 
2 45 Crnfan as, the condemnation, 


laſt of Piu V a Bull dated the 1ſt of October 1567, 


t is true 


er „ finice . that part of 
ah. hoſe propoſitions were capable of a favourable ſenſe. 
(15) Ww, wel. Cardinal Pallavicint infotiis us, chat in order to treat 
Page $4 


great many theological | 
ompared the editions of the Works of this Author with the Manuſcripts; Which are 


e, Arine, empleo fed alf hs intereſt at Louvain, 


in the new edition 


The contrary 


# i or che Due of Aba, manitm tam mitem experti funt, ut vix viderenti er- 


the note of 


Baius with the great ſt lenity, Pope Pius V contented * 


* x 6 
=. « 4 1 


| j ſe © 1 * ces; Which have ; been 2 ted 


; "who has collect. 
hiſtoricaF Notes. He 


yet. The 


reported that Michael Baius, in order to-revenge him- 


E. Leonard Leffiüs (i). I. tmuſt not paſs over in lence that Care was taken of his honour nm ; 


is 
EE {Oper {eine 4 wi +5 Jody 
himſelf with caüfing his Bull to be privately notified to 


the Univerfity-of Louvain by the Archbiſhop-of Mech 
len; but as the evil did not ceaſe, - Gregory, XIII 
thought proper to 13 it ſolemnly, and E bon 
that purpoſe the Jeſuit Francis Tolet his Preacher, whit 

did not oblige Baius to a public retractation, and leſt 
him without any ſcandal ; Hic fuduit Baium removere 
& pravi illis opinionibus, cobvrtatur, ut Sedii Ape, _ 
judicio iefceret ; & perpautis colloqitits id | ir, 


inu 
privatũ illius retractatione contentiis ant Boe per 


Baius non ſolum illefus perftitit; ſed ipfius eviam noni 


btit pepercere 3 gun per illud rjur erroyes 


rorts, cum align ex proſtriptis pofetionibus, null certit 

in hac 2 — , — ors Paje {finer in 

aligns minus propriff fignificatione (18). ave ob. (18) Pally, 
ſerved in another place (19), the inconveniency of cen- H. Conc. 7714, 
ſuring an heap 1 — in ſo and uncer- lib. 15. cap. 7, 
tain a manner, that the word reſpe2:0 does not hel (10) In; . 
ds to diſtinguiſh them. The Bull of Pits'V had chfg C of the ant. 
inconvemence ; and beſides that, it threw people's cle {(THOMAs) 
minds into an uncertainty on another account; for ANGLUS. 
without marking any parti it aſſured them, 

that among the x tions condemned there were 

ſome, which might be allowed in ſome ſort. This 

was the leaſt thing, that the Bull permitted, and there 
was no calling in queſtion that permiſſion; but it 

might be pee that it permitted much more. 

The arrange per- A Burr, in 


gement of the words occafioned this 
plexity ; à comma was omitted; this omiflion made which the pla- 
the words eapable of two very different ſenſes; and ins of the work, 
this was the ſource of prodigious diſputes. See the — bid 
Latin, which I am goin to quote, and adinire the was encreaſed by 
adventures and hazar controverſies. Quas quident the omiſſion of a 
ſententias ftricto toyam nobis examine ponderatas, quan- comma. 
quam nomutlle aliquo fate fuſtineri poſſint" in rigore & 
proprio verborum ſenſu ab auctoribus intento hurreticat, er- 
ronea\, ſiſpectal, temerarias, frandabſas,” & in pias 
aures offenfionem immittentes, reſpettive & pre ſentium 
autoritate daninamus (20). That, which the Pagans (20) Journal d. 
called the Sports and Caprices of Fortune, is not ex- St. Amar, P. 2. 
cluded from this ſanctuary ; the x infallible pag. 64. quoted 
Oracle of Rome does not remedy the diſorder. After dae, — 
he has taken the greateſt pains in concerting every {yl- 14. pag. 201. 
lable of his anſwer, he may ſee that his Copier or See likewiſe Di/- 
Secretary by omitting a comma, will be the cauſe of fcultez prope 
the damnation of an infinite number of people. Nay bnd. 8 4, 
further; the comma fignifies nothing there ; put it 2g. be n os 
after the word poſſint, or not, the equi vocation ſtill tion of the Ves 
ſubſiſts. The cuſtom of Writers, or Printers, does not / Baius, Part . 
prove that a comma after ht connects what follows Pag: 235, Ke. 
to the word dammamusl. We may find in the moft 
correct book a hundred thouſand comma's placed as 
that which ſhould be put after pn; and yet from 
ſuch a comma to the next point, the words do not re- 
late to the word Jain, or to ſuch another. 

[H] His Will was a proof of bis great charity.) The 
author of the Apology for the Centres of Louvain and 
Doway oppoſes this virtue of Michael Baius to the pre- 


of tended miracles of Leſſius. E is a great miracle, ſays he 


(21), to ſee ſo great an humility joined with ſo noble a (21) Gery, ou 
genius and fo profound a knowledge ; which made even To- logic des —_ 
let himfelf ſay this of him, which is flill preſerved at bab. 37 58. 
Louvain by à tradition; MicyatLs Balo NIKHIL 

DOCTIVS, NIHIL HUMILIUs, It is @ great mira- 

cle to ſet fuch a ſubmiſſion and patience, as appeared in 

him, notwithſtanding the uſage be received wvith regard 

to the Pope's Bull. It is à great miracle to ſee fo holy 

a Prieſt as he was, whoſe fludirs and whoſe * te 
occupations did not abate of his piety, and who ſhed tears 
at the altar, being warmly affected with the F T 


F our myſteries. In ſhort it is a great miracle to {« 5 . 
„ /o 


great a. charity to the poor as he was poſſeſſed wit 
that he would not have any other heirs ta his eftate than 
them, and with that reſolution extinguiſbed all the ſenti- 


3 ments 


(1) lem, 


You ' 
n in 8 
1 g= 
Fj Vale. 
greas, Bib! 
page 401. 


(% dem, 
Swertius 
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(22) Er 
& ſcient 
exemplo 

conſpicui. 
Hift. Co 
dent. lib 
7. num. 


(25) 8 
Belg. 

'This | 
printe: 


(26) | 
dc ri pt. 
1 6. P. 
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0 


. 


his eſtate to the poor (+). He founded a 
(1) lem, ibid. Auguſtin (1). 


BAT : 3 


8 College at Louvain, under the rotection of St. (4) Swert. i, 
e died the r6th of September 1389, in the 77th year of his age, and was _ * 


interred in the College of the Pope, of which he 28 been a long while Principal. James cid 
Bats his * a Doctor o Divinity, erected a Monument for him, with a fine in- 


You will ſcription 
(#/ it in Swer- — Vs 


This nephew followed the ſteps 
or of Divinity in the year 1586 (%, He was frequently deputed for the 


of his uncle. He was promoted to the 


227 an- affairs 3 the Univerſity of Lottvain, and woe ie thoſe, commiſſions with great pru- 


Bek, ence, and addrels ( PN 1. 115 Dean of St. Pete 
e publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes [7]. He gave all his eſtate for che ue fu 5. f. E 


7 . the Catechiſm 45 


s in that city, and Regius Profeſſor of C.) Swert. in 


„% dem, ibid. Of the College LX] 4 and ied the gth of October 1614 (4): 77 1 
L SOV The new edition of the Forks of Bains, which I fk of as a thing to come; has bern — Bil Belg: 


mot of Niger fy law 4 2 RG = 


been in bim. It is this 2 render Hains amiable to 


an artificial report of miracles and wonder» founded 
nothing, decays in a little time, and uaniſbes into 
/moak, Cardinal Pallayicini * that Commen- 
don, giving an accourt-to the inal. of Mantua of 
fate in which he found the Uni of Louvain 
the year 1561, informed. him that Michael Baius 
and John Heſſelius had t ſome new doctrines 
concerning Free- Ws, Karl] a (2 two 
perſons very commenda learning, and ex- 

(22) Erant ambo emplary life (22) ; that . che per had . 
& ſcienti & pbrage at their union, and 4 Top 
proof —_ learning too. much, tho' they were in me —— 
75 Concil. Tri- | 
nt. lib. 15. ca ron 
— 9 4 e e Compertum ſibi 

arm in theologicis 2 præclarum, 

Aademiã docens in 


State 


rvargt infauſtan 1 ingenti. & TER. 
25 * 1 7 2 EIT * expettare, 
m 


& theologicam laurea ie cut profects 
videri * fue nimi: . — aliaguin 


i hec illi verba renter uſurpas 
wit, digna que d nobis repetantver ; ſed cujuſque ſuper- 
ä „ cetera facile ſuf 
(23) Idem, ibid. fert (23). 

mum. 9. 1 Jauss - " ſeveral Treatifes.] 


A Panegyric REN of Archduke Albert and 
the Infanta * Spain 3 a Catechiſm, aue itutionum 
Chriſtianæ Religionis Bbri ; & de wenera itt Eucha- 
. riftie Sacramento & Sacrificio Mi ye libri IH A. 
Andr. Bibl. Belg. [XJ He gave all his eſlate . uſe of a College.) 
Page 401. Swertius informs us, I. That James Bazus left; the 

adminiſtration of his eſtate to Giles Baius, his nephew, 
Doctor and Profeſſor of Divinity, and that he 
him to employ it wholly in the building of a college 
for young perſons of his country. 
Baius in execution of his uncle's Will, built a, fine col- 
which 1s called Baianum, Ul. That 
had built but a few years; he men- 
tions the place Ln C ſtands, * patrui de- 
derio, auguſtiſi mum collegium) binc paucj/ annis 
| 4 exftruxit 3 TAN Fakenis, © BatanumM 
(25) Swert. Arb. merits 3 (a5) Aubertus Mireus, who 
Belg. pag. 355+ could not : 7 of what Swertius writes above, 
This book was contents himſelf with aſſuring us, that he had read; 
ain 200%. James Baius had 3 of building a college 
ſor the entertainment of Students in Divinity: De ad- 
tero collegia ſacrarum literarum ſtudioſis adoleſcentibus 
pariter alendis pie prudentergue cogitafſe. ſeriptum inwe- 
(25) Mir. de nimue (26). In this manner we: {| „ When we (can 
len, Seeculi only praiſe a man for the good intentions; which, an 


'% pag. 134 Author, whom we have read, aſcribes to; him; for 


when, we know that they have been put in execution, 
we mention it expreſſy. 80 that it is „ that 
Aubertus Mirzus knew nothing of the Palla ol the 
Collegium Baianum. Naw this ignorance. of ſo noto- 


rious a fact is ſomewhat prodigious, in ſuch a man, 
he, who knew ſo well a country, the Spun 


Netherlands. 

EI The new edition of the Works of Baius. . 544 
been publiſhed fince the firſt edition of this Digionary.] 
The title is as. follows : ichatlis Ban, celeberrimi in 
Lovanienſi Academia Theologi, Opera, cum Bullis Pon- 
tificum, & aliis i — cauſam ' hectantidus, jam pri mum 
a Romanam Kccleliam e Piuteſlantium, fimul to 


Vol. II. 


»ubliſhed fince the firſt edition of this Dictionary [LI, and been condemned at R 
eee of * Index eg * contains ſeverat inſtructive 3 


relate to the cenſure of ſeveral p 


115 That Giles 


ad 


ac D e was Pele 
| gianorum impoſturis — 22 
erity ] whereas à reputation, which is only. ſupported pluri 


a, exptibgata; & 
mis, que hactenus delitnrrant, Opuſeulis auttn, 7 — 


die A. P. Theologi, Calmia Agrippinis, ſumplibut 

thaſaris ab Egmont & Sociornm. 2 Ie is 
a thick volume in 
the firſt of which contains beſides the writings of 
Bains, which had been 
— of that Author, Which had never been 


- divided- into two parts; 
printed, , or” ſever 
ted 


The ſecdnd almoſt entirely confiſts of writ- 
ings, which were never publiſhed till then; and which 
10ns of Baius. 
One. oſ theſe pieces is a chronological Narrative of the 
Proceedings in that cauſe, and was drawn up by the 


perſon, who had the tare: of chat edition. We as 


informed by that Natrative; amongſt other thin 
ius to form 0 
the Seriptures and 
the Fathers, and eſpecially St. Au (25). The firſt (25) Oper. Mich. 
was, that the Proteſtants of the Countries boaſted B= i, Pert a. pag) 
of having the Scri and the ancient Fathers on 93. 
their ſide. The ſecond was, _ ſeveral Catholic | 
Writers (2); by — en ypotheſis of St. Au. (28) As Barthos 
7 to che eh ien ſelves: lomew Camera» 
uard Tapper and Tiletan; Proſeſſors of Divinity at — hg — HI 
Louvain, diſapproved of this new method of Baius, Horautins, a 
when they. took notice of it after their return doe tile Spaniſh Franci(- 
Council in 15523 and we are aſſured that Ruard Ta — Ruard Tap- 
per cried out one dar, I har Devil has brongbr thi: | 
dadtrine. into our — during our abſence ?” This was 
the beginning of a furious frm againtt Michael Baius: 
the Franciſcans chiefly fell him. The Guar- 
dian of Nivelle, and that of Aeth ſent eighteen arti- 
cles to the Sorbonne at Paris in 1560, and defired 
them to give their judgment upon them. The Sor- 
bonne condemned all of chem; three, as falſe and 
contrary to Scripture, . and the reſt as heretical, Baius 
made remarks: upon that cenſure, and had a mind 
to communicate them to ſome Doctor at Paris; but he 
ed that deſign, chen he faw, that it was impoſ- 
ble to procure a copy of that Decree of the Sorbonne 
(29). He communicated them to the Provincial of (29) Bait Oper. 
the Franciſeans. He ſhewed plainly that they had Part 2. p. 193+ 
— Eons contained in 
St. Auguſtin; The year following there was preſent- 
ed to Cardinal — a lit of propoſitions extract- 
ed from the writings of Baius, as was preterided's and 
yet ſome of theſe propoſitions were contrary to his 
ſentiments; and he had never diſputed either for or 
ſeveral others; and almoſt all of them were 
drawn up with ſo much art, chat the mere turn of 
expreſſions might render him ſu either of falſity 
or hereſy; (30). The Cardinal communicated them (30) Lbid. pag. 
to Michael Baius Who wrote an Anſwer to them, 194. 
which is not ta be found. The fame Cardinal receiv- l 
ed orders to enjoin both Ee filence ; and by that 
means the conteſt was a : but it was revived i in 
— 8 for Tiletan — Cove - to 
Univerſities of Spain to cenſure the writ 
Baius (31), and ſent Extracts to Pope Pius M in or be (31) The cen- 
them condemned Other Extracts were added to fures of the Uni- 
and were ſent to — V, who iſſued out a Bull verüties of Sala- 


the firſt of October 1 in which he condemns manca and Alca- 
LXXVI propaſitions. — 


nor fc d up-; it was only read to Baius, and to the of Tiletan. Her 
Faculty, of: Divinity at Louvain the | 29th of Decem- Baii Oper. Part 2. 
= = by Maximilian Morillon, Vicar General Pes. 295: 
the Archbiſhop of Mechlen (32). This Vicar Ge- (32) Baii Oper. 
neral Part a. pag. 197+ 


:L 


la were not made 


is Bull was neither publiſhed till after the death 


| 


594 


(33) Ibid. pag- 
199. 


(34) Martin 
ichtovius, Bi- 
ſhop of Ipres : 
Francis Sonnius 
Biſhop of Bol- 


Mons. 


8 BAI 


and many things, which would afford a large ſcope to thoſe, who have; a. talent at-refle- 
he remark, which I ſhall give, concerning this edition, contains a good 


| | Sup- 
plement to this Article. The perſon, who procured" it, was extremely ill treated by Fa- 


neral being deſired to grant a copy of that Bull, re- 
fuſed to give it. He declared that he had an order to 
prohibit all the printed books, from which it was ſa id 
the greateſt of the LXXVI ſitions were ex- 
tracted. The Dean of the Faculty repreſented, that 
ſor weighty reaſons it was very neceſſary, that the 
books of Michael Baius ſhould not be prohibited; fo 
chat they fell not under that prohibition. This Doc- 


tor wrote to the Pope the 8th- of r 3 
e ſhews, 


ſent him an Apology, in whieh 
had not taught thoſe LXXVI propoſitions, and that 
moſt of them, in a certain ſenſe, were true and agree- 
able to St. Auſtin's doctrine. The Anſwer, which the 
Pope wrote to him the zd of May the ſame year, con- 
tains an exhortation to ſubmit ' hitnſelf to the cenſure. 
Baius was extremely ſurprized; when he received that 
letter of Pius V, to ſee: himſelf treated as a rebel, who 
had incurred the of excommunication and ir- 
regularity. He deſired of Morillon to be abſolved 
from that penalty, and he could not obtain it but 
abjuring the articles, which the Bull had condemned. 
Summopere autem miratus eft Baius ſecum agi ac fi ſuds 
Vindicias & Apologiam ſeribends Pontifici, in eum fuiſſet 
rebellis,, ac excommunicationis & irregularitatis cenfuras 
incurriſſet; a quibus — Ph Morillonas ab- 
felutionis beneficium ei impertiri noluit, quin prius arti- 
culos per Bullam confixas ejuraverit (33). From that 
time every body was permitted to caſt their invectives 
aq that Doctor, as if he had really taught thoſe 
XVI articles. He was declaimed againſt both in 
Sermons and Lectures: he ſupported this misfortune 
without ſaying any thing; but there were three Bi- 
ſhops, who adviſed him in 1570 to defend himſelf. 
He therefore explained his opinions in his Divinity- 
Auditory, and declared, that among thoſe LXXVI 
propoſitions, there were ſome, which deſerved to be 


duc; and Corne- condemned; but that he had never maintained them; 


nus Janſenius 
Biſhop of Ghent. 


(35) Baii Oper. 


Part 2. pag · 200. 


(36) Ibid. pag. 
202, 203. 


that there were others, which were maliciouſly forged ; 
that he did not admit them in the bad ſenſe, which they 
might be capable of, tho otherwiſe they were ſuſcep- 
tible of a found interpretation. Cœpit in 'Stholis Theo- 
logorum quid circa bujuſmodi Articulos ſentiret, cum mult 
humilitate ac medeſtia aperire; declarans nonnullos ipſo- 
rum eſſe falſos ac jure confixos ; ſed a ſe nunguam tradi- 
tos 3 alios efſe arte ac dolo confittos, qui pravum ſemſum pati 
poſſunt, quem nungquam tenuit, licet & in ſano intelli 
2 poſſent (35). In the month of June 

e year 1570 the Biſhops of the Low-Countries held 
2 — where at the inſtance of = 

of Alva en to publiſh ſolemnly 

Bull of Pius V at — — have it ſigned by 
all the Proſeſſors of Divinity. The commiſſion was 
given to Morillon, who executed it the 16th of No- 
vember of the ſame year. He could not however pro- 
cure the ſigning of the Formulary, by which he re- 
quired the approbation of the cenſure of the LXXV 
propoſitions. The Faculty oſ Divinity at Louvain 
imagincd there was ſome ſnare under it; and tho 
they were aſſured by letters from the Biſhop of Boi 
duc, and the Biſhop of Ghent, that there was no de- 
ſign to ſurprize them, it does not appear that they ever 
agreed to fign it; but the year following they made 
a Decree, declaring that the LXXVI propoſitions 
ſhould be conſid as condemn'd ; and that all 
the Members of the Faculty ſhould abſtain from 
teaching them; and that all che books, in which 
they were maintained, ſhould be taken away from 
the Students in Divinity (35). We may obſerve 
that Morillon did not deliver any copy of the Bull, 
which he notified ſolemaly.” This gave occaſion to 
ſome to aſſert, that it was a falſe one, or that havi 
been obtained by indirect methods, it would be recall'. 
Others maintained the con with great warmth. 
Pope Gregory XIII, being ſollicited by the iſh 
Embaſlador, in the name of his maſter, or by Father 
Tolet in the name of ſeveral Divines of Louvain, to 
apply a ſpeedy remedy to theſe diſputes, made a con- 
ſtitution the 28th of January 1579, in which he in- 


|  ſerted the Bull of Pius V, without approving or con- 


— firming it, and without condemni 


ning again the LXXVI 


| Propokitions, He contented himſelf with ſaying, that 


Wer Nu al AA Taber 

he had found it in the Regiſters of his predeceſſi | 

and with ordering that credit ſhould be given * 0 

He ſent the ſame Father Tolet to Louvain in 1580. 

That Jeſuit foleminy notified there the conſtitution f 

— XIII, and aſked Baius whether he condemn- 

7 LXXVI —— Baius anſwered, I condemn 

them according to the intention of the Bull (27). All the (27) Darn 5. 

Doftors, 3 or Rong &c. Gt that ll — 

they ſubmitted to this Bull. Tolet, in ſeveral con- n Bulle, & 

verſations, "which be had With Baits, told bim, chat, 7s © 

he was accuſed of teaching privately his Scholars the Oper. Part 2. 

doctrines, which Pius V condemned. Baius de- pag. 206. 

nied it, and fubmited to all manner of puniſhments, 

if he ſhould be convicted legally of what he was ac- 

cuſed of. No perſon attempting to prove it upon him, 

Tolet promiſed to give a'good teſtimony of Him at the 

Court of Rome, and declared that it Was falſe, that 

the reading So ty 27 fohibited. He 

propoſed to | ing or 4 Formnlary, which 

was very ſevere; N Bains Ui bor refiaſ it, the 

he might procure himſelf ſome reft. He was obli 

to ackr ein writing, that he had taught a gteat 

many of the LXXVI articles, which were condemned, 

and that the were condemned in the ſenſe, which he 

had taken them in. Ei pri ſtripſi (Toletus) quandam” 

confeſfronts formulam, in qua fateri debuit multos rx 

damnatis 16 Artitults'& fe offe traditos, ac to * — 

ſcripios, quo eos" docuifſet 3- cui formule qptimus hie Doe- 

tor undiqut lateſſitits ac calumniis obrutus, ut tandem pace 

aliguã fruevetur, fubſeripfir die igen quarts Mar- 

tii hujus anni 1580 (38). He wrote a letter to the Pope, (38) Pai Oper, 

in which he gave an account of the calumnies, which Part 2. p. 20). 

had been caſt upon him for twelve years paſt, on account 

of thoſe articles, and defired a copy of the Bull of 

Pius V. This was granted him in June 1580. Father 

Horantius mm 

He complained of two things; one was, that Baius 

had anſwered Philip de Marnix in too civil terms (30) + (39) eue ni 

Conquerens, quod eu Epi ole Marnixio ſeripte nimis 1 

benign fuiſſent (40) , the other was, that Baius had zymaniori fil 

ſaid agreeably to the doctrine of St. Auguſtin, that in ſuas ad Marni 

order to judge of the Church, eng only to con- . ſerip/ fer E- 

ſult the Scripture : 2. Qu Bains Auguſtinum ſecutus _ wn 

dixifſet judicium de Eccheſid efſe tx ſols Scriptura peten- — 5 

he pre e Apology e Philip de Miaraix in g e er 

to his A agai ili arnix in pare this man 

1581. He was diſquieted — in * year 1585, 1 

for his enemies complained of him to the Pope's Nun- —— wb 

cio, and deſired that he might be interrogated upon kckly in 1698 of 

ſeveral articles, which they drawn up (42). It the Letters of 

is not known whether he underwent that tryal. 1 
The author of this Chronological Narrative takes a - 

great deal of pains to inform us, that Mr. Eeidecker, (4 1) Ban Chr 

and ſome other Miniſters 'are in the wrong do con- Part 2. pag. 208 

clude from this Bull of Pius V, that the Romiſh Com- (42) Idem, ibi. 

munion condemned the doctrine of St. Auguſtin, and Pas 209. 

favoured" the new Pelagians (43). He ſhews clearly (43) Idem, ibid. 

enough, in my opinion, the invalidity" of this Bull, Pas- 2:9, © 

the inſincerity of thoſe who made the extracts, the 


_ negligence of this Pope, and his raſhneſs in condemn- 


ing the articles before he had examined the works, 
from which they were pretended to be taken, &c. This 
negligence appears alſo from this conſideration, that 
the rules of Grammar were not obſerved in that Bull 2 
(44)- It may be alledged that Urban VIII in his (44) 16id- pas. 
Bull againſt Janſenius's book, publiſhed in 1642, con- 35 
firmed the Bull of Pius V, and that of Gregory XIII; 
but the author anſwers, that Urban VIII did not con- 
firm theſe Bulls but upon the ſuppoſition of facts, which 
were falſe ; and ſo his confirmation was invalid. Quande- 
quidem ergo Urbanus eas non confirmavverit, niſi ſupponendo 
que falſa ſunt, ex iff & confirmatione nullum robur acceditiftis 
ſuorum pr x deceſſorum conftitutionibus ; quod enim in ſud ori- 
gine witioſum ac nullius roboris eft, rati-habitione non 
fit walidum, wel ut jura loquuntur , quod initio vi- * # 1 AE. 
tioſum eſt, non poteſt tractu temporis convaleſcere ; _ cod. Tit. 
firmatur tractu temporis, quod jure ab initio non 
ſubſiſtit (45). This Pope, being deceived by Francis (45) Baii O. 
Albizzi, A edlor of the Holy Office, and Penſionary Part 2. Pag. 23% 
of the Jeſuits, imagined that the Bull of Pius V had been 240 
confirmed by that of Gregory XIII. Theſe were — 
4 e 


(y) Quibus #6 


rat Bai: | 
afece 


2 Editor. 


620 — 


BAK „ 


„ 24ibus ea ther Dez a Jeſuit, in a Work written expreſly in defence of the Church of Rome againſt 
a erat Bai. nu- the re roaches of that Edi | ' {8 

2 Editor. P > tor (r ). > 
ſuppoſitions 3 for Pius V did not cauſe his Bull to be Bulle, quam inſerit, eſ plane conformem tenori Bul- 
fixed up, nor publiſhed- it ſolemnly at Rome; and le, quam in Pii V regiftro invenit : & ii tenori 
with reſpect to that of Pope Gregory, he only ſays cam fidem adbibendam, qua iffius Bulle protographo. de- As 
that he found ät in the Regiſters of his predeceſſors. beruf (46). All this is much more proper to ſhew (46) Ibid. pag. 
They made therefore Urban VIII aſſert a falſity, when the frauds, which are made uſe of in condemning *4* 

they inſerted in his Ball, that the articles condemned books, than to refute Mr. Leidecker's reaſoning ; for 

by Pius V had been cenſured again by Gregory XIII; in ſhort, for one Roman Catholic, who believes Baius 

and to conceal from the Public the knowledge of this innocent, there are above a thouſand; who believe 

. Oy took. care not to inſert the conſtitution him juſtly condemned; ſo that we may accuſe the 


\ 


ry XIII in the Bull of Urban VIII, though Church of Rome upon the maſt probable s, of 
they inſerted there the Bull of Pius V. Auimadver- holding the opinions of this r to be heretical, 
tendum eft quod Urbanus VIII in Balls fuperius memora-» which 7 ing were the moſt agreeable to thoſe 


14 enunciaverit quidem d Gregorio XIII confirmatam of St. Auguſtin. This ſhould” make us pity the fate of 

M Pii] Conflitutionem, Articuloſque in ed confixos 4 ſome men. Tho' paſſion, irregularity, — injuſtice ap- 

Fuſe damnatos. Verum hac Urbani VIII Bulla aperte r plainly in the proceedings againſt them, yet they are 

fulſi ea ſaltem in parte convincitur, ficut & ab Foanne ever in the wrong ſtill, in the opinion of a great 

Sinmchio Lovanienfis Academiæ delegato Rome curvicta many. It is ſufficient that there has a jud t 

oft, ex ipſomet Gregorii X11] diplomate, in quo nihil de given againſt their doctrine, to oblige the Public to 

ifta confirmatione, aut de iterata hujuſmodi articulorum continue prejudiced againſt them. Their adverſaty 
 diſpun#ione habetur. Ne autem id innoteſceret, Albiz- will enjoy the fruit of his frauds and intrigues ; and 

ius, Feſuitarum flipendiarius, qui Bullam Urbani VIII he will for ever take his advantage of the folly of 

conſcripfit, in ea quidem Pii V Bullam integram inſeruit, the populace, who almoſt always preſume in favour of 

fed non Gregorii XITI conflitutionem, ex qua fingulis pa- the Tribunals. | | | 

tuiſſet ejus mendacium, & quam falſe in Bulla Urbani We are promiſed (47) a large work of Baius, if (47) I. Pref 

dicatur Pii V Bulla à Gregorio XIII confirmata, pro- this new edition meets with a good fale. It will be 

fſeriptique in ea articuli, iterum à Gregorio XIII prabi- his Commentary upon the Maſter of the Sentences, and 

biti : cum Gregorius XIII duntaxat teftificetur tenorem his Explication of the Pſalms of David. 


c BAKER (THOMAS) an eminent Mathematician, and Author of the Geometrical 
Key [A], was „ James Baker of Ilton in Somerſetſhire, Steward to the family of the 
Strangways of Dorſetſhire. He was born at Ilton, and became a batler of Magdalen Hall 
in the beginning of the year 1640, when he was about fifteen years of age. He was 
elected a Scholar of Wadham College on the 27th of April 1645, and did ſome ſervice 
to King Charles I in the garriſon at Oxford. He was admitted Bachelor of Arts April 
the 10th 1647, and left the College without compleating that Degree by Determination, 
and was neither Chaplain nor Fellow-of that College. He was afterwards Miniſter of Bi- 
ſhops Nymphton in Devonſhire, where he lived many years in a very retired and ſtudious 
manner, and proſecuted his ſtudies in the Mathematics. He died there June the gth 1690, 
and was buried in his own Church, A little before his death the Members of the Royal So- 
ciety ſent him ſome mathematical queries; to which he returned ſo ſatisfactory an anſwer, 
that they gave him a Medal with an inſcription which was very honourable to him (a). («) Wort, Ath 
* oth | ' col. $50, 851. 
(4) 4uthor of the Geometrical Key.) The title of Alu, aithout Redudtion, Depreſſion, or any other fre- 26 elit. London 
it is as follows; The Geometrical Key ; or the Gate of wious preparations of Equations, by a Circle, and any "7*" 
Equations unlocd , or a new Diſcovery of the Conſtrue- ( and that one only) Parabele, fc. London 1684, 4to, - 
tion of all Equations, howſoever affected, not exceeding in Latin and Engliſh. We have an account of this 
the fourth degree, wiz. of Linears, Quadratict, Cubics, book in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, Number 1 54, 
Biquadratics, and the finding of all their Roots, as well March the 20th 1683-4. | T: 
Falk as true, without the uſe of Meſalabe, Tri ſectian of | 


BAKER (RICHARD), Author of the Chronicle of the Kings of England [A], was 
the fon of John Baker of London Gentleman, and Katherine, daughter of Reynold Scot 
of Scots-Hall in Kent, Knight. His Grandfather, Sir John Baker, of Siſſingherſt in 
Kent, was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one of the Privy Council to King Henry VIII. 

Our Author was born at Siffingherſt, and entered a Commoner of Hart-Hall in Oxford in 

1584, and matriculated in Michaelmas Term, being then in the 16th year of his age. Hav- 

"ing proſecuted the ſtudies of Logic and Philoſophy about three years in that Houle, where 

(a) Wood, Ath, he had for his Chamber fellow the famous Sir Henry Wotton (a), he removed to one of 


xon. vol. 1. 
col. 62 Js 2d edit, l the 


n 1721. , . ys =” . . 
Author of the Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- Reign of King Charles 1; and a Continuation from bis 
land.] It was publiſhed at London in fol. 1641, with death 1 1658, written by Mr. Edward Philips, nephew 
the title of a Chronicle of the Kings of England from to Milton the Poet, and formerly. a Student of Magdalen 
the time of the Roman Government unto the Death of Hall. ' Afterwards in 1661 there was publiſhed an- 
King James, &c. The Author tells us, that it was other edition, in which was contained an addition of 
collected with ſo great care and diligence, that if all ef The firſt thirteen years of King Charles II, that is, 
our Chronicles were loft, this only would be . to from the Death of King Charles I, to the Coronation 
inform poſterity of all paſſages memorable or worthy to be of King Charles II, with the Occurrences of his Refto- 
(1) Athene Ox. Ann. But Mr. Wood N this (1), that ration by George late Duke of Albemarle, extracted | 
en. vol. 2. col. it being reduced to method, not according to his Excellency's Papers, &c, (2). Mr, Wood tells us (2) See Biſhop 
72. « time, purpoſely to pleaſe Gentlemen and Novices, (3). that he was informed, that theſe papers were the Cennet s Regifer 
many chief things to be obſerved therein, as name, moſt part drawn up by Sir Thomas C , whoſe ſiſter I. W %. 
«« time, &c. are pA. + por of falſe, and conſequently the Duke of Albemarle; had married, and who put them 1728. 
«« breed a great of confuſion in the peruſer, eſpe- into the hands of Mr. Philips; who attributing more (3) Col. 72, 73. 
«« cially if he be curious or critical.” There was ano to the Duke's glory than was true, ht got the ill-will of 
edition of it publiſhed in 1653, and another in 1658, and him. He added likewiſe to the reign of King James I 
another in 1065 ; to which was added The Hiftory of the and King Charles I, the names of the _ 
| whom 


$96 


( Athen, Oxon. 
vol. 2. col. 78. 


te) Idem, ibid 


B A K 


the Inns of Court, and afterwards travelled into foreign countries in order to compleat his 


Education. In 1594, after the celebration of a moſt ſolemn Act, he was, with other per- 
ſons of Quality, created Maſter of Arts, and May the 17th 1603 he received the honour of 
Knighthood from King James I at Theobalds. About this time he lived at Highgate near 
London, and was univerſally eſteemed a man of excellent genius and great learning; the 
benefit of which, as Mr. Wood obſerves (0), he reaped in his old age, when his conſi- 
4 derable eſtate was, through ſuretiſhip, very much impaired.” In 1620 he was High- 
Sheriff of Oxfordſhire, and in the Commiſſion of the Peace, and was Lord of the Mannor 
of Middle-Aſton (). He wrote ſeveral books beſides his Chronicle 1 Tbe Hiſtorian 


quoted above tells us, that he was a perſon tall and comely, 7 a good diſpoſition and admiru- 
ble diſcourſe, religions, and well rend in various faculties, eſpecially in Divinity and Hiſtory 


as appears from thoſe books, which he compoſed for the moſt part, when he was obliged | 


to fly for ſhelter to his ſtudies and devotions. . At laſt after a long ſeries of cares and anxie- 


ties, he departed this life in the Fleet · priſon in London on the 18th of February 1644, and 


(4) Idern, col. 
. 
(5) Part 1. pag. 
196, 197. 


(6) Animadwver- 
ions, Page I, & 


7 
(7) Tag. 10. 


There was likewiſe another edition of the Chronicle 

bliſhed by Mr. Philips in 1684 (4). Mr. Nicholſon 
in his Ezgii Hiſtorical Library (5) having obſerved, 
that the l edlition of the Chronicle in 1641, and 
the ſecond.in 1653 contained nothing but our Author's 
own work to the end of King James the Firſt's reign, 
tells us, that Mr. Philips in his Continuation of it to 
the Reſtoration of King Charles II, having the peruſa/ 
of ſome of the Duke of Alhemarle's papers, might have 
ſet that great revolution in its true light, had not ambi- 
tion and flattery carried him beyond truth and his copy. 
In the year 1672 was publiſhed at Oxford 2 
intitled, Auimadwerſions upon Sir Richard Baker's Chro- 
nicle and its Continuation, wherein | errors are dif- 
covered, and truths advanced by T. B. Eſq; 
The Author of it, Mr. Blount, tells us in his preface, 
& that fince Chronicles are the ic records of a 
„% Nation, he wondered nat a little to ſee Sir Richard 


% Baker's twice printed by itſelf, and three times 


* with a Continuation, and no perſon learned in our 
« Hiſtory of England, or concerned in the actions of 
«« the late rebellion, or in the adulteration of his own, 
* or his anceſtor's name or title, ſhould impugn it, 
being ſtuffed with io many contradiftiens and re- 
<< petitions, ſo many miſtimings and miſtakings, as 
of other things of moment, ſo eſpecially of the 
<< pedigrees, names, and place of our antient Nobi- 
« lity, Biſhops, Baronets, Gentry, &c.“ He ſtiles 
the Continuator a perſon of incompetent parts for ſo great 
an undertaking ; and obſerves, that finding in all this 
time no flop put to ſo great a fiream of error by any bet- 
ter hand, he thought himſelf obliged to lay theſe few 
Animadverſions in the way, left ſuch muddy waters 
ſhould at laſt totally overflow the Land of Truth. How- 
ever that he had not preſumed to meddle with the 
affairs of State and thoſe great revolutions in the reign 
of King Charles I, though he was well afſured the 
Continuator has in many paſſages neither done right- to 
bis ſacred Majeſty nor to thoſe of his 4 e auho moſt 
faithfully ſerved him. He allows, that with regard to 
the errors which ſlipped Sir Richard Baker's pen, 
ſome exguſes may be àſſigned, as old age, and the con- 
finement of a priſan, Ac. (but none, for that bis con- 
fident e won which the Continuator builds much 
in his preface. © That this great Chronicle was col- 
lected with fo great care and diligence, that if all 
other Chronicles were loſt, &c. Sir Richard, con- 
tinues Mr. Blount, acknowledges his work to be a col- 
leftion out of other Authors, wherein he took up ſome coin 
upon content, which was not flerling ; and that wherein 
he vnely excelled, wvas the digeſting the whole into a better 
method. Jet he confeſſes 2 paſſages ( he might have 
faid many) are omitted in the reign of King Fames, 
Thich aas the tyme he liu d in, Jes pK bin fit for- the 
Continuator to have fupply'd 3 who inſtead thereof has 
feveld the Continuation into ſuch a bulk of indigeſted 
matter, as is not at all fatable to the reſt of the Hiſtory. 
Mr. Blount examines (6) Sir Richard Baker's: Cata- 
jour of Writers both antient and modern, out of whom 

is Chronicle hath been collected, and ſhews his miſtakes 
and anachroniſms in it, and obſerves (7), that our 
Author ** thinking to give a greater reputation to his 
«© book, has (not without much ſuſpicion of vanity) 
<< -prefixed a catalogue of ninety three Authors antient 
and modern, .. of which number it may be juſtly 
ſuſpected he never faw above the one half, other- 


*© wiſe he could not, without great inadvertence, ſo 


* grolly have miſtaken what is here noted. Beſides 
if his Mine had been good, it would not have need- 


* ed ſucha Bu.” Mr. Nicholſon (8) tells us, that (8) U3; 


this ſpecimen, which Mr. Blount gave of the 


and groſs errors in the Chronicle, 75 to 5 Halen 4 Wood, 
ard have we , 


its credit. And yet, ſays he, fo litt 
for truth, if a flory be but hand/omly told, the Chronicle 
has been reprinted fince that time, and ſells as well as 
ever, notwithſtanding that no notice is taken of the Ani- 
madverſions, but all the old faults remain uncorrefed. 
In 1730 there was publiſhed at London in fol. a new 
edition of this Chronicle, with a continuation 10 the 
year 1660, by E. 5 3 and a ſecond Continuation 
— the reigns of King Chartes II from his Refto- 
ration, King James II, Kimg William III and Qncen 
Mary II, Aan Anne, and King George I; by an 
impartial Hand. 'The Editor tells us in the preface, 
that this edition is very much altered from thoſe 
which had been publiſhed before ; and that in the 
firſt place in Sir Richard Baker's part a great many 
miſtakes in the names of. places and have been 
corrected, which before were not only an eye: hre, but 
ſometimes an hindrance to the reader. However that 
it was not poſſible to make theſe corrections in every 
place, becauſe the Author himſelf, being, as it ſhould 
ſeem, little acquainted with the modern Languages, 
has diſguiſed ſome foreign names in ſuch a manner, 
that it is not eaſy to know where to look to ſet them 
right. But that this kappens very ſeldom, and where 


it does, it is upon occaſions of little importance. The 


Editor then obſerves, that the © Continuation by Mr. 
Philips to the year 1660 has been contracted, though 
without any prejudice to the reader, fince that Wri- 
ter appears ' plainly not to have rightly underſtood the 
nature of the work which he was upon; ſo that he, 
2 to the method which he ſhould have 

llowed, inſerted many public pieces, liſts of names, 
and other things of little moment, at full length, 
when he ought to have given only the ſubſtance of 
them; and this he has done not only in matters of 
conſequence, but in ſuch as are not fo. However 


that the account, which that Author has given of King 


Charles's reſtoration,tho' much more prolix than was ne- 
ceſſary, being taken from, the papers of Sir Thomas Clar- 


ges, who had a great part in theſe tranſactions, and alſo 


thoſe of the Duke of Albemarle, is juſt left as it 
was : only fome papers that were inſerted at length, 
and whoſe ſubſtance might as well be given in few 
words, have been omitted. Laſtly, that the book 
might contain an entire ſeries. of Engliſh Hiſtory, a 
ſecond Continuation has been added of the Reigns of 
ſeveral Princes of our Country till the Death of King, 
Gorge I. Mr. Nicholſon (9) paſſes a very ſevere judg- 


ment upon our Author ; for tho' he allows, that he wwas pag. 196. 


a perſon of thoſe accomplſhments in wit and language, 
AP his ba fog wo the beft read and ed of 
any hitherto publiſhed ; yet he tells, that his method 
is ntw, and ſeems to pleaſe the rabble ; but learned men 
will be of another opinion; for it is the ſame with 


that of Suetenius, which is juſtly complained of by (A Ci Pretcfion. 
74 p 


My.  Dodwell: © | 

IBI He wrote ſeveral Books befides his Chronicle. 

I. Cato variegatus, or Cato moral Diſtichs varied. 

London 1636. This is a Poem. II. Meditations and 

Difquifitions on the Lord's Prayer. London 1637 in 

4t0. . The fourth edition was publiſh'd there 1640 in 
| 4 40. 


(10) Ce 


BAL 
, 7 C3 


ollowing interred in the South-Ifle of St. Bride's Church in Fleet: ſtreet. By _ 
George Manwaring of Ightfield in Shropſhire, - Knigh 4 0 

yment of the debts of which family he was engaged, he had iſſue Thomas, (4) Ieri, ibi. 

2 Anne, Margaret, &c. (d). col. 


was the day follo 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir 
(for the 


$10. A copy of this book being ſent to his old chamber- 
low Sir Henry Wotton before it was ſent to the 
preſs, he returned this judgment of it: I much ad- 
% mire the very character of your ſtile, which ſeem- 
* eth unto me to have not a little of the African idea 
« of St. Auſtin's age, full of ſweet raptures, - and of 
<« reſearching. conceits ; nothing borrowed, nothing 
« yulgar, yet all flowing you (I know not 
«© how) with a certain 1 III. Medita- 
tions and Diſquifitions on t er laft Pſalms of David, 
London 1639. IV. Meditations and Difquiftions on the 
L P/alm. London 1639. V. Meditations and Diſquifi- 
tions on the ſeven penitential Pſalms. London 1639, in 
. VI. Meditations and Diſquifitions' on the firſt 
Pale, London 1640, in 4to. I. Meditations and 
— on the ſeven cum ſalatory Pſalms of David, 
namely the 23, * ©, 34,84, 103, and 116. London 
. Meditations and Prayers upon the 
D As Week. London 1640, in 16mo 3 
which Me. Wood (10) es to be the ſame with 
his Motives of Prayer on the ſeven _ of the Week. 
IX. Apology for Laymen's writing in Divinity. London 
1641, in 2 Sbort Meditation on the Fall 
Lucifer, printed with the XI. A Soli of 
the Soul, or a Pillar of Thoughts, &c. London 1641, 
in amo. XII. Theatrum redivivum ; or the Theatre 


BALB US. This word makes fo 


1649 in 4to. 
foes Daye 


(10) Col. 72+ 


a 
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72, 71 


vindicated, in an to My. Pryme's Hiſtrio-maſtix, 
&c. London w 2, in 8vo. n trium- 
7 or, a Diſcourſz of Plays. on 1670, in 8vo; 
e likewiſe — the Italian into Engliſh 
the Marquis Virgilio Malvezzi's Di/cour ſes upon Cornelius 
Tacitus. London 1642, in fol. and from French into 
Engliſh the Letters of Monſieur Balzac in IV Parts. 
London 1638, in $8vo, and 1654, &c. with additions 
in 4to (11). There is alſo an edition at London in (11) Idem, col. 
1654 in 8vo under the following title: Letters | of 74- 
de Balxac, I, II, TH, and IV Parts. 7 
lated out of French into Engliſh, by Sir Richard Baker 
Knight, and others. Now collected into one volume, with 
a metbodical Table of all the Letters. The firſt part is 
dedicated by Sir Richard Baker to the honowrable the 
Lord of Newburge, one of his 4 moſt honourable 
Privie Councell, and Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lan+ 
caftor. The three firſt parts of this tranſlation have 
our Author's name prefixed to him; but the laſt ſeems 
to be done by another hand; and the preface to it is 
fi F. B. Sir Richard Baker wrote his own Life, 
which he left in manuſcript behind him ; but it was 


of burnt or made waſte paper of by one Smith of Pater- 


Noſter- Row, who married ene of his daughters (12). (12) Idem, ibid: 


> 


figure in the ancient Roman Hiftory, that 


it is ſtrange, that the Hiſtorical Dictionaries have done ſo little honour to it [A]. If I 


attempt to 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour in the wars, 


Sertorius, and againſt the Luſitanians; ſo that Pom 
great ſervices, declared him a Citizen of Rome. 


ir their fault, it is chiefly with 
who was Conſul in the year of Rome 714, and who had a 
of occaſionally, either in the text or remarks. This Conſul was born at Cadiz. 


to Lucius CoRntLivs BaLBus, 
nephew, whom I ſhall ſpeak 
He di- 
which the Romans carried on in Spain againſt 

ing extremely pleaſed with his 
ucius Gellius, and Cn. Cornelius, 


who were Conſuls a little after, made a law declaring, that all thoſe, whom Pompey had 


(a) See Cicerg 
in 3 pro 
Cornelio Balbo, 
and Manutius 
and Nicholaus 
Abr 

that paſſages 


zen (a). 
the other the name of Cornelius [B]. 
gained the friendſhip of the 


[ The Hiſtorical Dictionaries have done but little 
honour to this word.) They are prodigiouſly bar- 
"ren upon the word Ba/bus. Charles Stephens obſerves 
that it was the ſirname of the Ali, and that 


WHz THER 
Charles Stephens 
has given it juſt» i 
ly to the Arilii? was called ſo on account of his ſtammering ; from 
© whence his deſcendants retained that firname. It is 
very probable that this title began in this manner in 
divers families, as it is certain chat it was for a like 
reaſon, that there are in all countries ſo man po 
ſons, who are named White, Black, fc. And 

(1) Michael 11 there has an Emperor of the Eaſt (1), and an 
who was Empe- Emperor of Weſt (2), who had the firname of 


ror of Conſtan- 
tinople from the Ba 


ment in their ſpeech, why is it not credible, that in 

yp pad re the time of the Roman Commonwealth, ſuch a defect 
that name, who might introduce this firname into divers noble families ? 
was likewiſe This is not the point therefore, that Charles Stephens 
King of France, deſerves to be criticized in ; but becauſe he has taken 
2 79* the 4tilii for the Accii or Ani, and expreſſed himſelf 

in ſuch a manner, that he ſeems to ſay the Atilii had 

no other firname but this; and yet there were the Re- 


us's, the Serranus's, and the Calatinus's among them. 


ay there was one C. Atilius Balbus, Conſul in the 
year of Rome 508 and 518, who . was the oc- 
caſion of Charles 's miſtake. It ſhould have 


ſatisfied Mr. Lloyd to have corrected this article; 


but he thought it more proper to ſuppreſs it entirely, 
in ngen of tholh irurgeons, w. inſtead of heal. 
ing a wound, cut off the part, which is wounded ; or 
of thoſe controverſial writers, who cut the knot of an 
objection, when they find themſelves in the ſame per- 


plexity chat Alexander was in with regard tothe Gor- 


Vor, II, 


the firſt of that family, who was ſirnamed Balbus, 


or the Stammerer, on account of an impedi- 


made Citizens of Rome, with the conſent of the Council of War, ſhould be confirmed as 
ſuch. By this means, Balbus entred fully into 
He aſſumed from one of theſe two 


ſſeſſion of the privileges of a Roman Citi- 
onſuls the prænomen of Lucius, and from 


He made himſelf ſo well eſteemed at Rome, that he 
men in the Commonwealth, Pompey, Craſſus, Ceſar, 


Cicero; 


dian knot. Mr. Hoſman has neither cured nor cut 
it off; he has retained this article juſt as he found it 
in Charles Stephens. 

DBI He aſſumed on account of theſe two Conſuls, the Wu ar name 
prænomen of Lucius, and the name of Cornelius.) The thoſe took upon 
Roman cuſtom was, that thoſe, who obtained the free- _ =— 
dom of the city, took the name of him, who procured dam of the Ciry 
them that honour. It was upon this account that the of Rome ? 
Hiſtorian Theophanes and his poſterity bore the name | 
of Pompey. It will be aſk'd then; by did not Cor- 
nelius Balbus take upon him likewiſe the name of Pom- 
ey I anſwer, becauſe he choſe rather to ground his 
right upon a Law, than upon the kindneſs of that 
General. The law, which I ſpeak of, is that which 
was made by the advice of the Senate. by L. Gellius 
and Cn. Cornelius the Conſuls in the year of Rome 
682. It declared that all thoſe, 'to whom Pompey 
with the conſent of the Council of War had given the 
freedom of the city of Rome, ſhould be accounted 
Roman Citizens. Naſcitur, Fudices, cauſa Cormelii ex 
ea lege quam L. Gellius, Cn. Cornelius ex Senatus ſen- 


' tentia tulerunt ; qud lege widemus ſatis efſe ſanum, uti 
tives Romani fant ii, gquos 
tia fingillatim civitate don@verit (3). Balbus, tonſi- 
dering theſe two Conſuls as the true authors 


Cn. Pompeius de cumſilii ſenten- (3), Gras fro 


the ho- 4 —4 3 


nour, Which he enjoyed, took from one of them the pro Cornel. Balbo. 
nomen of Lucius, and from the other the name of See likewiſe the 

Cornelius. This is much more probable than what Ma- note upon > 

nutius ſays, that th Balbus had been made.a Roman 3 


f cero's Epi 
Citizen by Pompey, yet he was obliged for that honour to yy any 


Cornelius Lentulus, whoſe ere and name he aſſumed 8. of Grævius's 


eco (4).. le conjectures likewiſe, that edition, where 
according to cuſtom. (4). He conjeftures likewiſe, that there ems to be 
an etror of the 


© preſs. 


this I.. Cornelius Lentulus is the ſame, who was, Conſul 
03 n 


: "1. 9 


- * 
wn 
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and Epiſtol. 7. 
ad Attic, lib, 7. efteemed by Portit 


(c) Capitol. in was deſcended from him (c). 
Balbins, . — 


d his cauſe (A), and carried it for him. 


1 the war between Cefar and Pompey; 


It appears that he gave the preference to chr, but in ſuch a manner-4s; that he endeavour 
Velleius Paterculus remarks-4t as a great raſhneſs; (.) Ste the re- 


to bring matters to a reconciliation (e). 


B ATI. 


(b) Cicero, ivia. Cicero; and vas adopted by one Theophanes 0), WEO Was 
It was on account of this adoption that 
bur Cornelius 7 beophanes [C], when He tells us that the Emperor 


micularly beloyed and” 
Fele oe him, Na.! 


Ibinus affirmed that he 


The proſperity of Balbus raiſed him enemies, who began 4 
inſt him with relation to his freedom of the City. Craſſus, Pompe 7 and Ci- 


He found himſelf very uc 


he was under great obligations, to both Partie ky E 


that Balbus ventured to go over to Pompey's cauſe, in order to confer With che Cotiſul 3% e 


7 Who was heſitating at what price he ſhould ſell Himſelf (J). 


It was Py this means, (/ Vellcivs p. 


. continues he, that Balbus, though a Spaniard, opened his way to a Triumph, the Pontifi- Sue 2. 


cate, and the Conſulſhip. 


Pliny- in effect obſerves that Balbus was Conſul, and the firſt ot 


all che foreigners, who Sbaainedd that dignity (g) ; but wich regard to the honour of a Tri- (2) Plot, 1s, 


umph, he fays it was another Cornelius „ a ne 


6% Idem, lib. f. 2 ome, the firſt of all the foreigners (5). 
cap. 5. 


(i) Dio, lib. 48. po: ms to every 
( Strabo, lib. 3. 
pag. 116. 


there, as well as 1 
his uncle. ung | 


the ert year of the Civil War, that is, ns the year 
of Rome Beſides this ſhews us, that Cardinal 
Baronius "cg made too long an enumeration of Titus's 
favours to Toſephus, when he tells us icularly, 
that beſides the right of the freedom of the city, Ti- 
tus .conferred on him the name of the family Flavia 
(5) Baronii A- (5): For in the firſt place it was Veſpaſian, and-not 
val. ad ann. 36. Titus, who made him à Citizen (6); and then agein 
num. 12. the dame of Flavius came to him of courſe. 
Pra _ [CI Capitolinus calls bim Balbus. Cornelius Theopha- 
; nes. ] That author's words are as follow : Ramilie 
vetuſtiſime, ut ipſe (Baldinus) dicebat, A Halbe Cor- 
nelio Theophane orig ine ducrms, qui per C C 1. Porptium 
cimiintem merurrat, guum effet fu parrive ee, 
(7) Capitol. in idemgque hiflorie ſcriptor (7. Caſaubon imagines that 


Halbino, p. 147. this relates to the Hiftotian Theophanes, who was 


Deze born at Mitylene in the Iſle of Leſbos (8). Voſſius 
„Felt (9}, Mr: de Tillemont (ieh, and u great man others 


(9) Voſhus, de Are of the ſame opinion, 
Hit. Gracis, taken, and that it is better b underſtand thiis of the, 
Page 147. ado ted ſon of Theophanes, than of the. Father. Cor- 
oh 0) Tien nelius Balbus was ſon to Theophanes by adoption; it 
„Fele is to him, that the thiree titles, which pitolinus 
males uſe of, belong; and the laſt only agrees to 
Theophanes. If it be ſaid that Balbus was not the moſt 
ble Gentleman of his country, I anſwer that 'Theo- 
anes had not likewiſe the ſame rank of honour in Mi- 
tylene. It is true, Strabo affütes us, that 'Theopha- 
nes had a ſhare in the public offices, and that he made 
(t) Strabo, lib, himfelf the moſt illuftch ious of all the Greeks (11) 3 
13. Pag. 425. hut this is not ſufficient to confirm the words of Ga. 
itolinus ; this does not aſcribe to him an antiquity of 

birth and nobleneſs of blood, which raiſed him above 

all the reſt of the Mitylenians ; ; and this is the point 

in queſtion in Capitolinus. The objection then ſigni- 

fes nothing, fince it proves too much; and it is ſuf- 

ficient for mie that Balbus 's enemies did not * but 

chat he was born of a very. honourable N 
natur 


fit natus - 2 Ko Gan 
id 


I believe they are miſ- 


FOUrS, dom. Jo 


Page 4.39- 


(12) Cicero pro 2 
Cornel. Balbo, 
nan procul init. 


not bee. 


„ . 


Conte, and 


then that Crpttolines, who takes notice "if his charac- 
ter as an Hiſtorian,” forgot 


was much more proper to raiſe che idea of Balbinus's 


nobility ? ? I anſwer, that Capitolinus is not a Writer, 


from whom we are to expect much exactneſs and ju 
ment. 55 KR that E happ zh Would be 0 f, 
that de köpfe the pretenſions 0 7 5 5 wrong, and 
dee den, that Cornelius Balbus Thepphanes, from 
whom this Emperor ſaid he was deſcended, was the fame 
Theo phanez of che Iſle Arge whoſe chief honour 
that if an iltorian Would not abſolutely reject 
Sol Eonjeture 53 ; writers 505 much greater abilities t 
itolinus might be impoſed upon in this point; but 
r F Chooſe rather Wy a, that he knew that Bal- 
+d 62 al eri bös of Cadiz Was the autl 0 of an; Hiſtory. . 
$41, 44.4 TD] T Pall hew wherein the error of Patereulus Hei. ] 
Let us give his own words: Tum Balbus Cornelius, 


4 
— 


92 


that of Conſul, _ Which 


was end to his like by 


nephew to this, who. obtained the freedom 7” © +: 
IL ſee wherein the error of chi og 


DJ. Theſe two Cornelius Balbus's were 5 rich, that the uncle at his death left 
Roman Citizen (i); and the nephew cauſed a new city (c) to be huilt 


Cadiz. (1). The! uncle wrote d Hiſtory of Julius Ceſar in the manner 15 a Journal (m). This i Sidonius 4. 
(1) He was born IS he Without doubt, Way had ſuch an intimate nn Ve. 2 E]. Br 14 id. g. 


»» 0 W 0 A 6 e 4ST 
N r Aw) 4 WX I 
ayw he 103). — bumanim"fidem temeritate in (13) Patercu!, 
greſſus 1 22 Sepin/pwe cum Lentuls called, b 2 Cp. 51. 
Confule dubirante quanti je wVenderdt,"\illis incrementis 
fecit <viam — vatut, ſed Hiſpanus 
in Triumphum & Pontificatum a affurgeret, fieretgue ex 
privato canſularis ; that is, Then Balbus Cornelius, 
„% with a raſhnefs, that exceed ihe belief of mankind. 
Wy 7 I? to the enemy camp. in : ng — 
6 ntulas, whoſe partieular friend ” dos 
** courſed- ſeveral. times with kit, wh 
4 for { me time at what price he how ſell him Thank 
„By this means Balbus opened himfelf a Way to 
by degrees to the higkeſt tres; {6 tuat tho be was 
not only born in Spain, as ſeveral Romans and 
Italians Were, but even of parents, who were 
tives of that cquntry (14), yet he x, rod bm t (14) This expl- 
Rome to the honour of a Triumph "and the 25 — of the dif- 
« ficate, and from a private * mat 40 he was before, — par i 
was at laſt made Conſul.”:''Þ tnt chere to ſpoale f betten füge. 
this action of Balbus, concerning which we have great s and Hiſpa- 
light from the paſlages of Cicero, Which I quote in "4%, (if bs text 
the margin (18), I ſhall only inf ſt a little upon that 2 1 
of Paterculus: Ie either ſays nothing that is reaſon- Liptius, who by 
able, or elſe he affirms that Balbus was raiſed to the Hip, un- 
Conſulſhip, as well as to the honour of a Triumph, derſtands an in- 
and the dignity of the Pontiicate 3 and it-would be bah te , 
to no £ # to deny it, under pretence that he does _—_ " 
ſay ©. Conſulatum, as it Nl ſeem more natu- ard. 
rally to ſigniſy that Balbus had been Conſul, We have 5 ger Lhe 
no right to regulate the expreſſions of ſo polite an au- lib. „ - om 
thor dig be had his reaſons for changing the turn _—— 


upon the 
of his phra when he had a mind. to denote the Con- en Epiſ. ib 8. 
ſulſhip. _ But he was mi 


en in the fact itſelf, and 4% Au, 


confounded the honqur of the uncle with thoſe of the 
nephew. That, who negotiated ; wit Lentulus 
at the beginning Cpl 


2 . the 27 hey, 


. Þo 1 Sigel 


4 1 ITH . = 


as ars from the Letters 
+" It was helen the 1 
over the Garamantes, the £y 

wy Bong. with a Triu ph, 25 Pliny informs us 

) t it was Balbus the uncle, who had the ho- (#6) Plin. lib. 5. 

ad the Conſulſhip, the As of all che foreigners . 5: 
as the ſame Pliny aſſures us. (k7 Theſe two Balbus's (17) dem, lib. 7+ 
were diſtinguiſhed at Rome by the tide of Major, Cape 143+ 
which Was given to N and that of Minor to 
the nephew, Lam t n wig ps 

extremely well diſting el urs o 
from thoſe of-the IE (18], has Goes error 107 a- -( 18) Ir Selina 


terculus i 1 8 FR agp. 9. 

[E]. A. 4 intimate 7 ay Pen 
uius Attic N ths his wil 21 1 55 Able, W n 1 cg, 
we confoler has As, Ae Y ut 55 2 


Attici, cap» 21» 


ſon · i in-law, an ( L "Gro 1 55 827 99 1 Een 1 N 5 A 
8 but I think u 
oo. to, 9 580 thi 225 Vo _—— 


(19). (19): 4 have 12 1 n 2 Late 0 Dna, 


21) See above 
at 1. Aue table (20). k 8 Was . FI 
pleaſed with hearing good Me LE wo ( 


1 pf the Article ot 
wee” ATTICUS: 


N s (4) See Ciceron. 


Geer ers 


es 
1 


'' 


Geſneri, in. three words. 


chat 


* 1257 Un 040 119A 118%; 
<1 iff 03 | 
bave' confounded Cornelius Balbs: with 
a cirqumiſtange,' which 
5 


"44 r ori 


e- 
They tell us 


8255 FEE gt af 


255 e, ke. 6 4 wy (23), © Cornelius — 


2272 $94 in dee and the 
— "= 2 401 by TILED ware vera a 

"- thors is E find this 
(23) Lib. 7+ cp. error in make one the Commentary of Tira- 
5 __ * quelſus nponthe Laws of Matrimony.-'! 


LS] Heu, was, miſtaken ” his cenſure of Servers] 
While he was endeavouring an error, Which 
1 imagined he had Sun Savaro's Commenta 
upon Sidonius Apollinaris, 1 was deceived himſe 
(29 Voſſius, 4 (24). Savaro had affirmed, that Balbus, to whom 

ift. Greets, Sidonius llinaris aſcribed the Journal of Julius 
lid. * 23* Oeſar's TP yp 25), is the ame with Balbus Cornelius 
(25) Sidon Apol- Theophanes, of whom Julius Capitolinus ſays in the 
. Epiſt, 14. 7752 47 Balbinus, that he obtained the freedom of Rome 


lid. 9+ yr of # 2 and that he <was | s the 
mo gn of 75 "Fs and an ot: 

offias refutes this pretence of Savaro, I. 
bus, the Author Ade 5 the Journal, was an intimate 
(26) Sueton- in friend of Julius Ceſar, as appears from Suetonius (26), 
Ceſar. cap. 8 . and Aulus N (27) whereas Theophanes was an 


wrong qu h ned 
C intimate friend of Pompey's, and this was repreſe 
— fol Pros as a crime in his deſcendants, as Tacitus obleryes in 


74. A Moreri. the fixth book of his Annals ; II. Becauſe N 


1 bad . ver; critical, I might 
far and Balbus in Oppoſition to theſe reaſons, I. That the ſame Balbus, 
wrote to each who was one of the intimate friends of Ceſar, was 
ocher in cypher. ikewiſe a good friend of Pompey's, and — 
| with ſo great a ſhare of his co » that the other 
(28) Cicero ad friends of Pompey wore jealous of him (28). It is 
true, the union, which was then between Pompey and 
Ceſar, having permitted Balbus to cultivate the friend- 
ſhip of the latter, without violating his obligations to 
the former, he found at laſt that Celar's favours were 
{ſuperior to thoſe of Pompey; and yet Balbus procured 


leave of Ceiar-not to follow him againft Pa y, and 
(29) Epid. Babb; retired to Rome during the civil was #44 t is true 
«d Ciceron, lib. g. likewiſe, that he was an agent of Ceſar s, and that in 


* — 5 „36. his attempt to 7 1 matters to an agreement, he did 


a wholly free from partiality. But after all, 
Fs Amen in in order to form a juſt oppolitian 
Thcophanes, 


12 E FI to {ay on the one 
nd with _ Sugtoni Balbus was an intimate 
friend of Julius , and. with Aulps Gellius that 
Balbus was at Rome 25 one of Celar's, during 


bis abſence ; and to ſay on the other h 
citus, that. Theophanes 
Pompey, and that Tiberius — 
the deſcandanty of T | 

cr diſpoſition of hat he was <a 
ecuting a AS ence that they. had. ob 
9 mof Rome by Pompey s favour. Now 
this would be literally true with regard to Theopbanes, 


with Th 


as a crime in 
= canoeing; the 


5 


though he ſhould be — 4 3) with Cornelius Bal- - 


bus ; ſince it is certain, that. Pompey not. only gave 
him this freedom, but even ated or him 15 © it 
was conteſted, and that he t many fa- 
vours upon him. 80 that Voſſus s Don. 2 ne is falſe. 
II. It may be urged in the ſecond place, that the 
Theophanes, Whom Voſſiu means, lived at Rome as 
well as Balbus; and ſince ſeveral N Romans, wwe Writ- 
ten Hiftories in Greek, it does not follow that Balbus 
5 — hanes, beeauſe T es wrote in 
ha do-we 4 whether; the Balbus 


FI "not the Cornelius Balbus whoſe, x 8th; | 


Twar is quoted by Poe (ia 0 
(30) 1 no m W of doubt of it 6 * 
1 lib. 3. wow not to amuſe myſelf with he's diſputes hich” 


$7) Siunler, in may be thought too minute and particular, here is the 
Pitome Bibhoth, J 484449 Cauſe, the deciſive point of the whole affair 
Voſhus imagined that Savaro had 
confaunded Cornelius Balbus with "'Theophanes, who 
Was born in the Ille of Leſbos, and was the W 


ſhew that Voffius was miſtaken in hi — of Savaro J that Lord! 
ſerve u little cenſure {#7} that Paulus Manutius 


0 ee eee Sb 


was Ea Pr. 


of 


He nat have . 


i.” We mall 
i Hofiriah de- | 
ought not to be entirely exempt from it 


1 e 
14%; | 1 


mn Hiro he Mitte War Joi ot ads. TI 
n 2"; 


rr gens | by £0 Ls who 3 is-4 77 Meme 1 l 
in common k 170 79 1 
Hi Er ae A oh fied e, moe OE 
man (Citizen Hom Pompey... Now is more l 
reaſonable than to take wo Praha of a. Feng! 
Aa the elius Balbus of Suetonius, a ang r * 1 588 
Balbus of Sidonius A ris; for it is, ein,! 1 
this ſame Cornelius * who was a native of * 8 
diz and received the honour” of a 3 ps 


from Pompey, was adopted at the recommendation of 
of Leſbo (32):3 


the fame Pompey, by Theop 
after which, according to Cl „ he named COTE -- agi- 
hangs; as Paulus Ma- r 9. Ciccto: 


Lucius Cornelias Balbus - nd. BL? 
ed; the foriner,. in * n r 


* 
_ A 


nutius and Corradus have ob 

the ſummary of Cicero's Oration for the ſame Balbus ; „ .xpuſun & 

— — in his Notes 60. Ciceros Epiſtles to Afti- agrum Campa- 

and both of theni ave taken this Balbus for nm Peri, & 

the Hiſtorian Cornelius Balbus Theophanes, mentioned edytatom ptr 

by Capitolinus. 80 that if there had been Any. thing Gaditanum 4 y 

to criticize upon in Shut paſſage, Voſſius ſhould have Aigle 0. Oite- 

attacked thoſe two | Italians, rather than Savaro 90, 70 Epiß. 7. 4 

who came a long while after them. Arias . 
[H] Lloyd and Hynes deſerve a little cenſure. ] 5 2 7 

ſay nothing of Charles Stephens; he has been a little ' 

too dry upon our Cornelius Balbus ; but what he has | 

touched upon is not ill choſen. Mr. Lloyd has cut 

off ſome words which were not fu 83 as for 

inſtance, that we have ſtill an of Cicero for 

this Balbus ; for theſe. are two different faQs, 

firſt, that Cicero pleaded ſuch a War 4 and the other, 

that we have his pleading ſtill extant ; and it is th 

latter of theſe two that the readers are molt co 

. Mr. Hofman has extended the 1 38), in (33) In the firſt 


many uaint us, that there was al vol. of his Con- 
Lab of Leſbos, ſirnamed Wha got th t is, to — 
with a mere Lucius e Additions 4 
eophanes is no Wa 5 0 fre relation to Cor- 

Cadiz, whom we are . wy Sr: fam, nerd 1 

Lge 9 qught not 70 E, 
exempt from ii Ve. reh touched upon 

n here are, twq e One is in the 
—.— of Cicero's Oration ar.. Corpelius  Balbus, 
and in the Notes upon the . pailage. of that Orton, 

3 Is mentioned, He 
ſays very falſely that . 9 was a freedman of 
Pompey (34); for it was not liberty, but the 3 (30 He ent 
of Rome, that P Pompey ay to cophanes. wig 1 his _ upon 
— hic nofter, lays ny the 14th Epiſtle 
nem 


_] 
* ** 


gr com 5 5 _ lib. 5. 
tunam 2 


to the 10 N Babs, 0 — Lids 3 
the eee . of,” "ys cad 1 | 
other authorities, 3 
(36) 3 for * { LEY 9 5 the Cale 6 of 115 (36) P. Manuti- 
Uncle in 2 It. i 1s ah to. DE 2 ty 4 
＋ as 8 a | n pf 8 ae 


ing chap. 43 of 
ultiplied 1 5 12 1 ne 7th booſc of 


Pliny, he quotes 

Cons FRO be. the 53th, an 
his is mu tip ying be ” inſtead of chap. 
25 


. firſt i 18, 1 ro 29. of Solinus he 
* Elder, Whoſe er * in the quotes 43 This 
year 1 The econd is Balbus the un ition of Manu- 
with rega who: Conlullhi Tran nothing * Tract & 8 —_— 
ciſely, repeating only 2 . of Paterculus. e (37) Lib. 4. cap. 
third is one L. Cornelius Balbus, Who he . Was 51. 
— Fr wy for ſome days, about che end of the year, 
and Mark Anthony, and was ſo prodigi- 


* — rich, that he leſt by will twenty. five drachms 


to every Citizen of Rome (38). These three Conſuls (38) Glancorp, 


in reality | are to be reduced to one 3 for Balbus the Oengllic. Re 
uncle is not differeht from him, whoſe Conſulſhip was 8 77 
of ſo very ſhort a continuance. This appears from 
Dion Caſhus. Father Hardouin, to give us an idea of 
this aa wake ſays iouſly, that, Balbus 
the Coli of. Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus 


Wi Con 


B AL 


abd leſſet Conifulſhip is chimerical [L]; and that Moreri has conimined need 4 
18 


an excellent Lawyer. He flouriſhed about the year of Rome 670. Cicero ſays that Sul- 
pitius pe ds his Maſter [N I who had joined to his learning a certain character of ma- 
Huch 


1 | , rurity | 
. +. 5 Ongine Phe ridings of Balbus are loſt, to which 
72 'Glandorp, little, by 


Interlocutor in 


Innerlcutor in Balbus was contemporary with Cicero, who commends him for his knowled 
Natura Derm, LAW, for his genius, probity, and many other excellent qualities (p). Cicero 
— n s praiſes to Lucius Octavius Balbus, who lived at the ſame time (3). One of 


rendered him a little low, whereas his Scholar was li 


' the Oration for vis Balbus's is plainly the ſame, that Valerius Maximus .f of, when he tells us, 

— Arg that having eſcaped through a back- door, during the rage of the Triumviri, and hearing 

F XY « that t Ming his fon in his houſe, he returned back again, and gave himſelf up to 
e 


— age! i 
erres, the 
ſame perſon. ſtances (5). 


Calvinus and C. Aſinius Pollio, in the year of Rome 


714. C hic fuit, quoniam ita necefſe eft dicere, Cn. 

* Boten _ Ga C. Afinio Faak Cosi. an- 
J Hard. in "#9 Urbis CCN (39). To conclude, if Glandorp 
p22 lib. 7. cap. had known the leaſt of the paſſage of Pliny (40), 
43- pag. 64 where Balbus the Elder is called the uncle by the father's 


tom. 2 


— A fide, Patruus, to Balbus the Younger, he would not 


5. Pag - „have had recourſe to a quotation from ſo bad an au- 


thority as that of Volaterranus, in order to inform 


us, that one of theſe Balbus's was brother's ſon to the 


other. 
LI The diftin#ion of the greater and leſſer Conſul/hip 
is J Let 4 ſee a little what . of 


mind people are ſubject to. There are ſome Authors 

who upon occaſion of theſe words of Pliny, uit & 

Balbus Cornelius Major Conſul, have run into a ſtrange 

chimera of two degrees of the Conſulſhip, and pre- 

| tended that Balbus was the great Conſul, or firſt Con- 
41) See Salmaſ. ful (41). It is very obvious, that Major in this paſ- 

ercitar. Plin» ſage is not to be referred to Con ſul. 
M 


not 
Page 383. t Moreri committed a great many errors. 

I. It is only 
nelius Balbus > grey or Ephemerides of what 
happened every day to r. If he had known that 
Sidonius Apollinaris of this Journal as a book 
then extant, and that he even ſpoke of it with com- 
(42) Ni opera mendation (42), he would have rejected this i is ſaid. 
ir, quis Some are of opinion that Symmachus ſpeaks of the 
Hl, fame book, where he Writes to his friend, * —— eft 
Js 2 defiderio two Livius, PHIMERIDEM C. Caſaris 
88 decerptam Ne ut tibi muneri mitteretur. 
Ephemeridem Hit te origines, fitus, pugnas, & quicquid fuit in mori- 
fando adzquave- by; aut legibus Galliarum decebit (43) : that is; ** If 
ma xe 00 La, yo is not ſufficient to gratify your inclina- 
14. . ..  < tion to know the Hiſtory of ancient Gaul, you may 
(43) Symmach. *©* take the Journal or E of Cæſar, which 1 
Epiſt. 27. lib. 2. „ have made you a of, &c.” But others pre- 
| tend, that the author means the Memoirs, which 
Ceſar wrote himſelf, and whi ay een 
Voſſius, de under the title of Commentaries of t ar in Gaul (44). 
22 Latin. It is true however, that he wrote other Memoirs un- 
pag- 64- where der the title of Ephemerides, as we are informed b 
he alcribes tw Servias. Why is it not probable then that Symma- 
— 2 chus ſpoke of them ? II. advice to take care not 
machus. to confound, as Sa varo and others have done, this author, 
with one of the ſame name, | avho was ſurnamed Theo- 
phanes, and wwas of Leſbos, contains two errors. We have 


15 
bas 
t upon an if is ſaid, that he tells us Cor- 
wrote 
ne 
n 


y fubtilitate diligentiaque ſuperavit. 


ns (7). Appian relates the ſame ſtory with a little difference in the circum- 


' 


| ively and expeditious, 
| perhaps his Scholar Sulpitius contributed not a 
ing the 'greateſt part of them in his own (n). We muſt not Eonfound this 
Onomoſhcp; $33: Balbus, as Glandorp has done, with Quintus Lucilius Balbus, a Stoic Philoſopher, one of 
Inp. 637: d che Interlocutors in his Cicero's books of the Nature of the Gods (e). Publius Octavius 


ge of the Civil 77) cicers, Orar, 

gives no leſs 1 Cir. fol, 
theſe two Otta- 2 in 
Jane, Ore. 7. 
fol. * B. 


2 al. Maxim. 
5 cap. 7. 
(s) 


e's for though his article of Bal very ſnom and very dry. . 1" 393, Wwe" 
I thall fay but little of ſome other Balbus's mentioned by ancient authors. Lucius Luci- 
us Balbus, Scholar to Mutius Scevola, and Preceptor to famous Servius Sulpitius, was 


- 
uf 


A , 
lh Crvik, lib, 


4+ pag» 601, | 


ſhewn the firſt by vindicating Savaro from the cenſure of 
Voſlias. The ſecond conſilts in ſuppoſing, that there 
was an Hiſtorian, a native of the Ille of Leſbos, who 


was named Cornelius Balbus Theophanes ; whereas 
nothing is more falſe. Th the Hiſtorian 
_ Mityl-ne in the Iſle of Leſbos, was named 

Pompeius Theophanes, on account of Pompey's 
having conferred upon him the Freedom of the tity of 


Rome; but he never added to the name of his family 


that of Balbus or Balbus Cornelius ; and it is very 
ſtrange, that Voſſius ſhould fay, that the Hiſtorian 
Cornelius Balbus Theophanes, mentioned by Julius Ca- 
pitolinus, was the hanes of the Iſle of Leſbos, who 


wrote the Mithridatic War (45). III. But once more, (45) See in the 


why muſt we take care not to do as Savaro has done ? 7<mark [C] Ca- 


It is becauſe Cornelius Balbus Ave at Rome, and Mo" 


Theophanes was of Leber. Are not theſe two attri- 


ubon and otherg 
Who have com- 


butes incompatible in the ſame perſon ; and can we error. 


defire better proofs of a diſtinction? Thus 


we ſee how errors increaſe. Moreri having a mind 


to abridge the proof of Voſſius, has rendered it incom- 


parably worſe than it was before. IV. I think, con- 
= g e firft whom Cicero defended a- 
gainft thoſe, accuſed him of having unj 

mw the character 7 walk — Las = 


expreſſion is ſo obſcure (46), that it ſeems at firſt (46) If we were 


to intimate, that Cicero begun this kind of pleadin 
with the perſon whom we are ſpeaking of ; which l 


to remark the 
faults of this 


15 
not what he intended, nor what he ſhould have Rid ; in Nasse Bi, 
there is this fault in theſe words, that this ſhould not we might reckon 
have been mentioned as a doubtful fact; which it was them by thou- 


very eaſy to ſatisfy himſelf of by reading the Summa- end-. 


ries of Paulus Manutius, Father Abram, &c. upon Ci- 
cero's Oration pro L. Cornelio Ballo. | 
M Cicero ſays that Sulpicius ſurpaſſed Balbus his 
maſter. ] The reader will much better comprehend 
Cicero's from his own words than from mine. 
Let him then What follows: Cum dicendi cauſid 
duobus peritifſimis m dedifſet (Servius) L. Lucilio 


Balbo, C. Aquilio allo, Gall huminis acuti & erer 


citati promptam in agendꝰ & in reſpondendo celeritatem 
albi docti & eru- 
diti hominis in utraque re confideratam tarditatem vi- 
cit, expediendis conficiendiſque rebut. Sic & habet 
quod uterque corum habuit, 2 

uit (47) - 


BALBUS, BALBI, or BAL BO (JOHN ) a Dominican Friar, flouriſhed in the XIII c 
Century. He underſtood Greek, which was a very uncommon qualification in that age, 
and more Latin, than all bys brother Monks together could boaſt of. He was no leſs 


eſteemed for his 2 
who have called him 


te, than for his learning; and there have been ſome perſons 
leſſed A]. It was upon this account that his image was placed in 


St. Thomas's Church at Pavia. The title of his Works may be ſeen in Moreri, who, 
inſtead of referring us to Voſſius's book concerning the Latin Hiſtorians, would have 


[ There have been ſome perſons, who have called 
him Bleſſed.) This wi appear from the followin! 
paſſage: Non wi ha mancato hi lo riponga nel numero 


| 
4% Beati, e tome tale fi wade dipinto nel Tempio di F. 


v 


g Tomaſo di Pavia, in lugo eminente wicino al faffi- 


tato (1). 


explevit quod utrigue de- (47) Cicero in 


ruto cap. 42+ 


[.) Alfonſo Fer- 

nandes, apud 
Michaelem Juſ- 
tinianum, in L. 


bro de gli Scrittori 
Liguri, Pp. 312. 


done right to obſerve, that John Balbus is incom 
Joannes de Fanua, or Foannes Fanuenſis, than 


Wur run 


BAL 
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parably better known by the name of 
by any other title. We ſhall ſhew why he 


bore that name, and examine whether he is the ſame with Jacobus de Voragine [BJ. We 


NV fhall few why he bore that name. 

eubether be wwas the ſame with Facobus de Yoragine.] 
John Balbus, a noble was called Janne 
or de Fama, becauſe he was of Genoa. He ſays 
I in his Catholic, in the word Fanua, that he 
was of a city called Janua ; which is no other than 
that of Genoa. From the — — was 
rather called Jana than Genua; either 


reaſon alledged by Jo. de Janua, which was, that 
this city is the gate of Provence, Lombardy, 
and gr 4 He informs us himſelf, that 
was called Frater Fobannes F. s de Balbis, and 
that he had written ſeveral other books. At the 
end of the Catholicon, he acquaints us, that after ma- 
ny years intenſe application, he finiſt'd it the day of 
1 of March, that is, on the 7th of March 
1286. 

Mr. Oudin, formerly a Monk of the Order of Pre- 


Jobn de Jama, monſtratenſes, and at preſent joined to the Proteſtant 


and Jacobus de 


Voragine, are one 


and the fame 
Author, 


Church to the prodigious ſatisfaction of the whole body, 
who have the greateſt reaſon to congratulate themſelves 
ſo noble a conqueſt, and who are in expectation 
ſeveral fine pieces from his : this Gentleman, 

I ſay, aſſerts, that Jacobus de Voragine the author of 
the Golden Legend, and Joannes de Fanua the author of 


(2) Oudin, Sup- the Catholicon, are one and the ſame perſon (2). He 
plem. de Scriptor. founds his opinion upon this, that it is agreed that 
Eceletaft. P. 56 1. they lived at the ſame time, that they both were Do- 


3) Cave, de 


cript. Ecclefiaſh, This 


Page 750. 


(4) From the 
learned Mr. de 
la Monnoie. 


minicans, both of Genoa, and upon that account both 
of them called Fanuen//s. It was an eaſy matter there- 
fore for thoſe, who ſaw at the beginning of ſeveral 


manuſcripts the name Fanuenſis, preceded by the let- | 


ter I, the initial letter of the Chriſtian names Joannes 
and 7 acobus, to aſcribe them ſometimes to Jacobus Ja- 
nuenſis, and ſometimes to Foarnes F anuenſes, by which 
means they might make two authors of one. 

But that Gentleman will give me leave to obſerve, 
that his conjecture receives a very ſevere ſhock from 
the Catalogue, which the author of the Catholicon has 

iven of his works under the word Fama ; for tho' 
_ time when he finiſhed his Catho/icon, might be 
very diſtant from that, when he finiſh'd the article of 
Fama, it is by no means probable, that if he had 
writen any books during the time, which paſt between 
his compoſing of that article, and the cloſing of his 
Dictionary, would not have added them to the o- 
thers in the ſame article. Thus it may be ſuppoſed, 
that the Catalogue, which he gives us in the word 
Fanua is of the year 1286, in which he finiſh'd his 
Cathelicon. Now it is certain that Jacobus de Vora- 

ine publiſh'd in 1270 an Italian Tranſlation of the 
Bible: What probability is there, that if at the end 
of ſixteen years he had mentioned the Books, which 
he had publiſh'd, he would have forgot a performance 
of his, which was ſo late, and in every reſpect fo re- 
markable as his Tranſlation of the Scripture into the 
vulgar tongue ? It is not re at all probable, that 
the author of the Catholicon was the ſame with Jacobus 
de Voragine. I ſhall wait for farther information up- 
on this point from the learned, and eſpecially. from Mr. 
Oudin. Dr. Cave ſtill continues in uncertainty about 


it (3). | 

2 is the manner in which I ſpoke in my 
plan; but now I can ſpeak in a more deciſive tone 
againſt Father Oudin's conjecture. I ſhall proceed up- 
on ſeveral good arguments, which have come to me 
very ſeaſonably (4). The following is an extract from 
a Memorial ſent from Dijon. I believe that it may 
be poſitively determined, that Joannes de Fanua 
* ought not to be confounded with Facobus de Voragi- 
« ye, The former, who is the author of a Dictio- 
«« nary intitled Catholicon, has never been quoted by 
« the name of Jacobus. The latter, who is the au- 
« thor of the Golden Legend, has never been quoted by. 
e the name of Joannes. The former is always cal- 
led Jaannes de Fanua, or 'Fanuenſis, becauſe he was 
« in of Genoa, of the family of Balbi. The 
« latter, whoſe family is unknown, is almoſt univer- 


fully called Jacobus de Voragine, very ſeldom Ja- 
Vo. II. 


* cobus Fanuenſis ; and then ArchitpiſcoÞus is to be 
% und „or elſe we muſt fi e that he was 
ſtiled ſo on account of the nearneſs of the Borough 
of Liguria, called Voragine, where he Was born, to 
the city of Genoa. The former was only a mere 
* Dominican Monk. The latter was raiſed" to the 
** Archbiſhoprick of Genoa. All Authors, and the 
* Dominicans amongſt the reſt, have conſtantly diſ- 
<< tinguiſhed the names, the country, and the works 
of theſe two Writers. This has been particular! 
*© obſerved by Leandro Alberti in his Deſcription ala 
% riviera di Genoua adi Ponente. James Bracelli, a 
“ Genoeſe, who wrote in the year 1431, and of 
„whom we have a ſmall tract de claris Genuenſibus, 
that is, of che famous men of Genoa, makes no men- 
* tion of Jacobi de N becauſe he was not of 
*© Genoa ; but he ſpeaks there with great commenda- 
tion of the Author of the Catholicon, Joannes Balbus, 
% to whom he would undoubtedly have given the ti- 
„ tle of Archbiſhop of Genoa, if he had ever had it, 
* as he muſt, according to the opinion of thoſe, who 
*« confound him with Jacobus de Voragine.“ 

Simler is ſo far from confounding two authors in A Mor- 
one, in this caſe, that on the contrary of one he has 11 104 f tor 
made three ; for he ſpeaks of Joannes de Janua, Jo- of Jean: 4: 
annes Januenſis, and Joannes Balbus, as three different 2 into (ore 
authors (5). Beſides he is miſtaken in putting Baldus (5) Epitome Bib- 
for Balbus ; an error, which Quenſtedt has Dllowed lioth. Geſneri. 
in his treatiſe of the Countries of illuſtrious Men (6). (6) Pag. 307. 
Martinius likewiſe has fallen into errors of multipli- 
cation. It is in the Catalogue of Dictionaries, which 
he made uſe of to form his own ; in the beginning of 
his Lexicon Philologicum, printed at Bremen in 1623, 
and afterwards enlarged at Francfort in 1655, and re- 
printed at Utrecht in 1697. He cites the Catboli- 
con, finiſh'd the day of the nones of March 1286, and 
quotes the very words at the end of the Diftionary of 
Joannes de Janua. Immediately after he cites a a 
Summa que woatur Catholicon, publiſhed by Friar 
John de Janua, and printed at Venice in 1487. It is 
plain that theſe are only two different editions of one 
and the ſame book, and that the former ought to be 
equally aſcribed to John de Janua with the latter. 

artinius would not have fallen into this miſtake, if 
he had known what is in the article Jaxva, in the 
33 finiſh'd in 1286. 2 

that it is not yet generally agreed, who was Or the book 

the author of the Dictionary, which was firſt intitled intitled Catholi- 
Catholicen. Mr. du Cange aſcribes it to our John de © 
Janua, and affirms that neither Papias, nor Ugutio, 
who had made ſome compilations prior to it, had made ) 
uſe of that title (7); but Mr. Borrichius, who wrote (5) Du Cange, 
after having read the Preface of Mr. du Cange, not- Prafar. Gloſarii 
withſtanding affirms that Papias is the author of the Ca. Lat. 
tholicon, and that he finiſh'd that work in the year 

1286 (8). He had ſeen that it was aſſerted in that (8) Borrich. Ab- 
Preface, that Papias flouriſhed, not in 1200, as Tri- end. de Lexicts 
themius aſſures us, but in 1053, as the Chronicle of _—_— & Lat. 
Albericus proves ; and yet he affirms it as a certain 2 
fact that Papias finiſhed bis Dictionary in 1286. He gr. & Ling. La,. 
ought either to have reſuted Mr. du Cange, or at leaſt 1682. 
ſhewn, that he was miſtaken. This conduct, and this 

„ ſerve only to perplex the reader. However, 

it is a ſtrong preſumption E Mr. Borrichius, that 
he has placed the conclaſion of Papias's Dictionary 

reciſely in the ſame yeargi286, in which Joannes de 
Fn finiſhed his Carthaliron. The Memorial above 
mentioned aſſures me, that Papias did not compoſe 
the Catholicon, which was finiſhed in 1286, and that 
John Baldus was the firſt, who made uſe of the title 
of Catholicon in the front of a Dictionary. | 

It was a long while ago, that Barthius, without hay- Tu x age of Pa- 
ing conſulted the manuſcript Chronicle of Albericus, dr eg to 


was of opinion that Papias was more ancient than he 


is repreſented to have been. Platma affirms it as an 

undoubted fat, that he lived under Pope Innocent III, 

that is, in the beginning of the thirteenth Century : 

but Barthius in the third chapter of the third book of (9) Hs died in 
his Adver/aria, places him under the Emperor Henry the year 10243 
IT (o), becauſe that author does not carry the lift, ſotbat Barthuus's 
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BAL 


ſhall make but one fifigle remark for all this, and whatever elſe may offer it "ſelf upot 


his head. 
8, 7 I 


of the paſt ages, any further, than Henry II, whom 
he 4 Which he would not have done, if 
there had been beſote above two Emperors of the 
name of Henry. It is true that Barthius raiſes a 
Tur negligence doubt, which is generally ſpeaking juſtifed by the. 
of the Continu- igious negligence of thoſe, who continue or en- 
ators of Compi- — any compilations ; and that is, that perhaps Pa- 
* pias leſt the article 7a: juſt as he found it in ſome 


BAL DU 8, a famous Lawyer in the XIVch Century, was ſon to Francis Ubaldus | A}, 
ied under Bartolus, and when he was but fifteen years 


a Phyſician of Perugia. He 


7 * 


old Dictionary, without carrying on the Catalogue to (10) Ser Voſmu 
his time. Thus we find in the Chronicle of the Abbot of 4, Hip. L. 1. 
Urſperg, in one place, that the author Was at Rome in 2. cap. 57. and 
the year 4102 (10) 3 and in another; that he was very — de Script, 
young, id minore ætate, in 1198 ; and in another, thath ala Hy 5. 
was choſen Abbot in 1 215. If the Continuatof had cleats Zeiler, 4. rip. 
ed thoſe things which related to his additions, the reader pes 155. of hau- 
would not have met with ſuch a confuſion as this. * t believed that 
hn * 75 2x7 the number 1102 
Was falſified, 


old, he propoſed to him ſuch a perplexing objection, that he was obliged to defire time 
to conſider of it, and he did not give his anſwer to it till the next day. So that thoſe, who 
tel} us that Baldus began his ſtudies very late, are extremely miſtaken [BJ. A little aſter 


he was promoted to his Doctor's 


Degree, he maintained ſome Theſes, which Bartolus at- 


tacked for five hours ſucceſſively, without being able to gain the victory. He very fre- 
quently pleaded Cauſes againſt Bartolus, and there roſe between them ſuch an emulation, 
as ſoon-degenerated into a mutual hatred, This appears unqueſtionable, when we conſi- 
der that Baldus endeayoured to eclipſe the reputation of his Maſter. As for what is ſaid, 


that the Pandects of Piſa having been conſulted 


upon occaſion of a diſpute, which they had 


about the reading of a Law, Baldus was convicted of ſeveral falſifications, and that he was 
puniſhed for it in a very ignominious manner, it ought to be conſidered as a mere fable [C]. 
He 


[4] He was fon to Francis Ubaldus.]J We may ob- 
ſerve therefore that Ba/dus is this Civilian's Chriſtian 
name, and Ubaldus his firname. Moreri calls him be- 
ſides Peter ; which is confounding the elder brother 
with the younger. Petrus Ubaldus was the third fon 
of the Phyſician Franciſcus Ubaldus, and was an ex- 
cellent Civilian. Angelus Ubaldus his brother was 
likewiſe a great Lawyer. See Panzirolus Chap. LXX 
and the following of the ſecond Book de claris Legum 
Interpretibus. 

[D] Theſe, who ſay, that Baldus began his ſtudies 

very late, are extremely miſtaken.) It has been faid, 

that he was forty years old, when he began to ſtudy 

the Law, and that upon Bartolus's ſaying to him, tarde 

weniſti, Balde, that is, You come late, Baldus, he re- 

plied, citius recedam, that is, I Hall go away the 

(1) Panzirol. de ſooner (1). La Mothe le Vayer adds ſomething to Bar- 

claris Leg. Interp. tolus's 1} to him, You come late, Baldus; you will 

lib. 2. cap. 70+ bg an ate in the other world : Serd wvenis, Bald, 

* eris Advocatus in alis ſeculo. I do not think, that if 

Bartolus ſaid this, he made any alluſion to Cato's rail- 

That cenſor, in ridicule of Iſocrates's ſchool, 

uſed to ſay, That his ſcholars grew old there, that * 

might exerciſe their eloquence in hell, by pleading at t 

(2) Plutarch. in Bar of Minas (2). The ſtory in diſpute here is with- 

Catone, pag. 350, out foundation. Panzirolus proves that Baldus at fif- 

| & teen years of age propoſed a very difficult objection 

to the famous Bartolus ; that at the age of ſeventeen he 

read public Lectures; and that four years after he 

) Panzirol. de Wrote a Book de Pais, and another de Conftituto (3). 

9; Legum In- The words of that writer are as follow : Opinion: 

terpret. p. 20% Bartoli aded argute contradixit, ut ille argumenti acu- 

mine perterritus re ſpondere non potuerit, commendatoque 

juvene tempus ad ſolvendum petiit, & ſequenti mane re- 

dit. Deinde 17 amum ingreſſus, lun interpreta- 

' tione difficillimam legem publice Baldus explicuit ; unde 

fabuloſum eft guad vulgo fertur, Baldum quadragenarium 

(4) Ibid. pag. ad legum ſtudla acceſſifſe (4). Zaſius the Civilian re- 

200, 201, lates the ſame ſtory upon the authority of Paul Cita- 

(5) Zazius apud din; but Tiraquellus rejects it as a mere fable (5). 

Tiraquil. de Jure Adducerem, (ſays he (6), quod de Baldo vulgo dicitur . . . 

Primigentor. ni ſcirem bac eſſe commentitia & prorſus fabuloſa, ut 

(6) Tira ＋ . ex tis conflat, que ſupra diximus. r. Baillet ob- 

Jure . ſerves that la Mothe le Vayer and Father Bartoli ſeem: 

Praf. num. 206, fo have adopted this opinion, as if the fat was well 

atteſted, and not a mere tale formed at random, He 

„ ale refers them to the Preſident Taraquellus, and to the 

(7) Baillet, Enf. eighth chapter of the EAgia of Paulus Jovius (7). He 

celcbr. pag. 429+ quotes la Mothe le Vayer Letter xx x11, p. 420, and 

Bartoli Car. Hom. lit. p. 248. I never read that Ti- 

raquellus was Preſident. Paulus Jovius obſerves that 

Baldus was T of a very forward genius, and 

which continued in its vigour a long time; Præcoci in- 

(8) He lived till genio ene puer, Non ad optimam modo frugem, fed a- 

he was 76" year 17 etiam nature dono ad longam ſeneetutem perve- 
* nit (8). 


[CJ 4s for what is ſaid .. . . that he was convid- 
ed of ſeveral falſifications . . . it ought to be confidered 
as a mere fable («).) Some tell us, that the diſgrace 
which he ſell under, obliged him to baniſh himſetf 
and to fay, as Scipio Africanus did, that he would 
not ſuffer his ungrateful country to bury him. Pub- 
lice traductum patrid exceſſiſſe ferunt, & abeuntem Sci- 
pionis Africani verba protuliſſe, ingrata patria, ne oſſa 
quidem mea habebis, ac in weluntario exilio ſenem de- 
funftum fuiſſe (g). Others ſay, that he was condemn- (9) Panzirol, de 
ed to be ſtigmatized with an hot iron in the fore-head, gun in- 
and that Bartolus protected him. Jaſon had this by hear- 777 Þ: act. 
ſay ; but he did very wrong to perpetuate ſuch a 
upon hear-ſay in his works. We oughtnever to do fuch 1% what manner 
an honour to of that kind but in two caſes ; = — — 
one is, when they are very ble ; the other, when f. (gat 
we have a mind to brand them with a note of repro-* 
bation, that is, to confute and explode them. In the 
latter caſe it is very uſeful to relate ſuch kinds of tra- 
ditions, becauſe nothing is more proper to raiſe a diſ- 
truſt againſt the reports, of common fame, than ta 
ſhew the age we live in the abſurd and ridiculous cre- 
dulity of the former. To prove demonſtrably that 
the hear-ſay of Jaſon is a fiction, we want no other 
reaſon but this. Jaſon knew nothing of this but by 
hear- ſay ; if the thing had been true, he would have 
read of it in an h places. Baldus lived a very 
long time in the greateſt glory ; he wrote books ; he 
confuted whatever he thought proper ; he had v 
formidable antagoniſts and enemies. We may take it 
for granted, that if ſuch a reproach and infamy could 
have been caſt upon him, it would have been done 
in more books than one. From thence Jaſon and all 
the world would have learned that diſgrace of Baldus. 
This is the misfortune of men of learning, who diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves much, and write a t deal ; 
the moſt inconſiderable errors of their youth are ſooner 
or later publickly objected to them. They raiſe them- 
ſelves enemies 1 authors ; this is ſufficient; they 
maſt expect fatyrical romances againſt themſelves, ra- 
ther than any mercy from their adverſary. In this 
manner Panzirolus ſhould have made an apology for 
Baldus; he ſhould expreſly and in plain terms have 
made uſe of ſuch a remark, and not have ſatisſied 
himſelf with ſaying, Quæ omnia 4 N & alii po- 
tins eveniſſe non 25 cum nulla de hoc certa extet | 
auttarttas, & eum Ticini . comſiet (10) ; that is, / 10) Panzirol- 
% do not queſtion that all this is falſe, or that it de claris Legum 
« happened to ſome other perſon, ſince we have no {"erpret+ p. 2977 


good authority for it, and it is certain that he died 


+ 


« at Pavia. 


5 (a). The falſification, which Baldus was accuſed 
of, related to the Law Creditor, the firſt in the Dige# 
de diftradtione pignorum, in which, it is ſaid, he was 
convicted of having ſuppreſſed an 2. Bartolus took 


upon 


(21) 


(12) 


(13) 


de cl 
terpr 
(14) 
203. 


(15 


(11) Ibid. page 
203. 


BAL 


He taught at Perugia, where he had for one of his Scholars Cardinal Beaufort, who was after: 


wards Pope Gregory XI. He was ſent for to Padua about the year 1378 ; but he quitted. that 
Uniyerſity, when Galeazzo Viſconti having a deſign to reſtore that of Pavia, drew by very 
ample penſions the ableſt Profeſſors he could meet with to ſettle there. A quick repartee, which 
Baldus made, the firſt time he appeared in the College of Pavia, made him admired [O]. 
He had there a formidable Collegue, whoſe name was Philip Caſſolus. He was a man, who 
had an excellent memory joined to a. very great genius; but the conceit, which he had 
of his own abilities, having tempted him to make a challenge, he failed in the attempt, 
and his glory was facrificed to that of Baldus (E] The death of this Philip did not de- 
0 


liver his antagoniſt from trouble, for there was 
ſor, who ſucceeded him, and Baldus, that they introduced the ſhameful and pernicious 


warm an emulation between the Proſeſ- 


cuſtom of bribing the auditors by ſupplications. Baldus gained a very large fortune [F]. 
He wrote a great many books, and there is no- manner of probability char he — * 


two hours a day [G]. He is not an Author who can be propo 


ſed as an inſtance of one 


without faults : had he only had that of contradicting himſelf, he would be very far from 
perfection; but he had a great many others [HJ]. The excuſes, which he made uſe 
of to palliate his contradictions, deſerve to be conſidered [I J. He died the 28th of April 


upon him the defence of Baldus, not by denying the 
fact, but by alledging in favour of the perſon accuſed 
the Law 4 beftias 31 in the Digeſt de penis, which 
imports, that when the guilty perſon is in other re- 
ſpects a man of great merit, or one, who has extra- 
ordinary talents in his art, the ri of the laws is 
to be mitigated in his favour. John Niveſan, 
I. 5. n. 25 of his Fordt Nuptiale. Cx IT. Rem.) 


[D] A quick repartee of Baldus . . . . made him ad- 
mired.) He was very ſhort in ſtature, ſo that when 
they ſaw him in the auditory, they cried out, Minuit 
preſentia famam. i. e. His ence leſſens his re- 
% putation.” He replied without any concern, ang - 
bit cetera wirtus ; i.e. © Virtue raiſe the value 
te of every thing that belongs to me,” Panzirolus 
adds, Quo dicto omnibus ſui admirationem injecit (11) ; 
i. e. By which expreſſion he made every perſon ad- 
« mire him 8 Abe Ger 
E] The of Cafſolus was ſacrificed to that 9 
Bier] Ee had engaged to anſwer upon the 
every thing that could be aſked him concerning 
laſt wills. The day and hour were fixed to try 
whether he had reaſon for his boaſts. The Aſſembly 
was numerous ; Baldus roſe up, _ gn a que- 
ſtion, which the other could not er, ſo that he 
was obliged himſelf to quote the law which he aſked 
for. We may judge how prodigiouſly the challenger 
was mortified. Philippus, qui, ut memorid ceteris an- 
tecellebat, ſe ex omnibus ultimarum voluntatum guæſti- 
onibus ex tempore reſponſurum profeſſus eft. Statut& ad 
dicendum die, cum in magna expectatione eſſet, ſurgens 
Baldus interrogavit, ubi in jure cautum reperiretur, pa- 


rem non eſſe ejus, qui non vult, ei, qui non poet, cond:- 


(12) Idem, ibid. 


(13) Panzirol. 
de clar. Leg. In- 
terpret. Pag- 204+ 
(14) Ibid. pag. 
203. 


(15) Idem, ibid. 


tionem. Ad primam interrogationem hœſitante Philippo, 
cum Baldus de prepofita queſtione legem oftendiſſet, mag- 
nam gloriam retulit (12). 

[FI Baldus gained a large fortune.) The counſels 
which he gave only upon the ſubject of ſubſtitutions 
were worth to him above 15000 crowns. He was poſle(- 
ſed of ſeveral lands. De Jure reſpondendo immenſam 
pecuniam coegit, qui ex folis ſubſtitutionum ſpeciebus plus 
quindecim millia aureorum lucratus fiuſſe traditur. Ali- 
unde proaterea ex innumeris aliarum ſucce{ſiomm crimi- 
numgue cauſis & contractibus peramplas opes accumulavit 
(13). He lived in a pleaſant country-houſe near Pavia, 
from whence he came upon a mule to the Auditory. 
Domus, continues Panzirolus (14), wetuſtate witiata 
adbuc hodie pro re memoranda oftentatur ; that is, © The 
« houſe, though decayed by length of time, is ſill 
« ſhewn as a remarkable curioſity. 

[G] There is no manner of probability that he fludied 
But two hours a day.) Panzirolus, confuting this, 
ſays among other things, that Balbus going a journey, 
which hindered him from ſpending the time in read- 
ing, which he uſed to dedicate to that employment, 


ſaid, Every ſtep that my horſe makes, ſo many 


« laws flip out of my memory.” Quot gradus equus 
ambulabat, tot leges ſibi excidere querebatur (15). This 
ſhews, that he had acquired and kept his learning by 
much reading. | 
H] He had a great many faults:} He advances a 
thouſand things, which are ſingular, and contrary to 


1400. 


the ſentiments of other Civilians, and be advances 
them without quoting any law. Theſe are mere fan- 
cies of his own. He quotes laws, which are nothing 
r 1 things out 

eir proper z he is too dry upon neceſſary 
occaſions, and L where there 15 none. He 
anſwers queſtions Which no perſon ever ſtarted; and 
he ſays nothing to What every body wants an an- 
ſwer to: he confounds himſelf by his own fub- 
tilties, and he gives himſelf too a liberty. The 
vivacity of his genius is the cauſe of the want of uni- 
formity in his opinions; Cum parum fibi conflans ſepe- 
numero contrarius reperiatur, id tamen non levitate, ſed 


ingenii ſubtilitate eveniſſe Paulus Caſtrenſit autumat (16). (16) Idem, 
| 


Thoſe, who have a lively imagination, have general 
a ſhort memory ; and chis 2 them forget, when 
they confider a queſtion on one fide, that they formerly 
maintained it in a contrary ſenſe. They contradict 
themſelves without being ſenſible of it. Add to this, 
that a ſubtle genius call invents methods of proving 
and refuting the ſame things. But it is a great defect 
not to be able to ſuſpend the defects of this ſubtilty, 

till one can fix his mind in a ſteady manner. | 
[1] The excuſes <vhich he made uſe of to palliate his 
contradiions, deſerve to be conſidered.) He ſaid that 
our underſtanding changes, ſo that it reaſons one day 
in one manner, and another day in another. I believe 
that in perto he reſerved to himſelf the privilege, which 
he aſcribed to Legiſlators. The Biſhop of Pavia aſked 
one*day why the Laws were ſo changeable : Baldus an- 
ſwered him, that the ſame thing became lawful or un- 
_ according to the times. That 3 N in war 
which is prohibited in peace; which account ju- 
1 e proper to 
the times. Such a conduct is agreeable to the preſent 
conjuncture of affairs; therefore it is juſt. Thoſe, who 
Laws, imitate Phyſicians; who permit, order, 
and forbid the ſame things according to the times and 
ſeaſons; and it is the time, which they regard. 1% 
quaque ſe excuſat, quad intollectus, qui ratiocinatur, non 
ſemper fit idem, ſed warius; & Epiſcopo Ticinenſs ſpe 
interruganti, cur toties leges mutarentur, reſpondit, a- 
— permittitur, quod pacis tempore non licet ; id ita 
Juſtum eſſe, quod cuique ſuo tempore expedit, exemplo enim 
medicorum tempora à legum latoribus dicebat obſervari 


(17). This was the anſwer of Baldus; and here we (7 4 
have either implicitly or explicitly the principle anon (17) {ud Pay- 


which thoſe Authors reaſon, who confute themſelves, 

when they are to diſpute againſt two ſorts of enemies. 

This propoſition is true and juſt, to day, while I am dif- 

puting againſt Pelagius ; a year hence it will not be fo, 

E hall diſpute againſt Calvin. See what has been 
id above (18) 


cates, and the apol 


ing to the contradictions of advo- (18) In the re- 
which Cicero made. I re- marks [Y] and 

member to have read, that certain controverſial wri- [CI of the Ar- 

ed ticle (MARK 


e ANTH 
conformable either the 8 


ters, not being able to deny that the church command 
ſome things, which did not ap 
to the Scripture, or the primitive Church, maintained 
that they were notwithſtanding juſt and true, becauſe 
the Holy Ghoſt, who guides the church, inſpires it in 
every age with ſuch interpretations, as are moſt proper 
for the ſalvation of fouls. 8 cripturas. effe ad tempus 


 adaptatas & warie- intellectus, ita ut uno tempore ferun- 
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0) Paneirol. de a long time, yet at laſt it 


: dum currentem univerſalem ritum exponerentur, mutato 
(19) Nicolaus  ritu iterum 1 mutaretur (19). Non eft mirum fi 
Cuſanus, Epiſt. praxis Ecclefies non tempore interpretatur Scripturam uno 
2. ad Bobemss. nad, alio tempore alio ; nam intellectus currit cum praxi 
(20) Idem, E- (20). I love ſuch ſincerity as this. | 


7 · XJ He died the 28th of April 1400.] His epi- 
ul aſſures us of this. Bettarmin is therefore miſ- 


BAL 


1400 [K]. The manner of his death was ſhocking ; he was extremely fond of a little 
dog, which he very often careſſed and kiſſed. He was bit on the lip by the dog while he 
was playing with him in that manner; and as the creature was mad at that time, the ſubtile 

poiſon diſperſed it ſelf over Baldus's whole body; and though it had no ſenſible effect for (7% paul. Jose, 


uced in him the fear of water, and occaſioned an incurable .. cp. 3. 1:g, 
rey Wag diſeaſe (a). Baldus lived 76 years (b), and left two ſons, who were excellent Civilians (c). C) Pinsel. 4 
N 201, Zenobius the elder of them was Biſhop of Tipherno (d). 


clar, Leg. Inter, 
75 203. 
(4) Idem, ibid. 
taken in placing Baldus's death in the year 1420 
(21). Trithemius, who has placed it in 1423, has (21) Bclarmin. 
committed an error; but Moreri, who ſaid that ac- © fe. Hecke 
cording to Trithemius the death of Baldus ought to be 2 Pag. 383. 


pay in the year 1423, was not in the wrong. The 
utch edition ſhould not have changed 1423 into 1403. 


-BALDUS (JAMES), one of the beſt Latin Poets that Germany produced in the 
XVIIch Century, was born at Enſiſheim in 1603. He turned Jeſuit in the year 1624. 
He taught Rhetoric and polite learning for ſix years: he was a preacher for many years, 
and preached even at the Elector of Bavaria's Court, and raiſed himſelf a prodigious re- 
putation by his Poems. Even the Proteſtants themſelves commended him in a ſingular 
manner [A]. One of his laſt Works was his Urania victrix, ſeu Anime Chriſtiane certa- 
mina adverſus illecebras quinque ſenſuum corporis ſui. Pope Alexander VII was fo pleaſed 
with it, that he ſent his gold medal to the Author. Father Baldus conſecrated it to the 
Holy Virgin [BI. Several Senators of Nuremberg diſputed who ſhould have his pen [C]; 
and it is ſaid that he, to whom it fell, kept it in a ſilver caſe. This Poet died at Neu- 
bourg the gth of Auguſt 1668. His Poems are of different kinds. They conſiſt of Pa- 
"Cp cs, and Treatiſes of Morality, Theatrical [D], and Devotional Pieces, Miſcellanies, 

oth. Script. Sar. 22 8 


Jeſu, p. 356. &c. (a). 


[4] The Proteſtants . . . . have commendgd his Poems 
in 22 manner. ] Father Southwel expreſſes himſelf 
in theſe terms: It Acatbolicis etiam adeò placuerunt, 
ut publico typo eum Horatium Germanum nominare non 

tarint. That is, His Poetry pleaſed even thoſe, who 
auere not Catholics, ſo much, that they did not 4 

zo call him in print the Horace of Germany. If I 
not miſtaken, this is founded upon a Letter of Bar- 
Izus. Father Baldus having ſeen the verſes, which 
Barlzus wrote in praiſe of the Duke of Bavaria, he 
wrote him a very obliging letter, and ſent him a vo- 
lame of his poems. "Har $ returned him thanks with 
prodigious compliments, and wrote to him among other 
things, Reftituifti nobis lyram neglectam diu & inter- 
miſſam, ut jam meritd vocari poſſis lyricorum ſcriptor, 
aut patius Bojorum fidicen ꝓræ, ut ad Horatii werba 
(1) See the alludam (1). That is, © You have reſtored to us 
467th Letter of « the long neglected lyre, ſo that you may with the 
m—_— cy pee teſt reaſon be ſtiled a Lyric Writer, or rather 
487th Letter, 2 Prince of the Bavarian yre, to allude to the 
which is written words of Horace. This letter was written the firſt 
to the ſame Bal- of March 1644. The Jeſuit was then Rector of the 


dus. e of Munich (2). 
— _ [B] He conſecrated a Medal of Alexander VII to the 
Letters. | 


Holy Virgin.) This is what Southwel ſays: Hanc wero 
Jacobus Deipare Virgini anathema appendit, ut palam fa- 
ceret cui Palladi ipſe ſuos labores conſecraret (3). (3) Sotuel, Ps. 
LC] Several Senators of Nuremberg „ who Jhould 4 * 3 1.74 
have his pen.) I cannot tell, ſays Mr. Baillet (4), 0 N, 
| 2 (4) Be fer 
whether he, who kept it in a filver caſe made on pul- les 


cet. tam. To 


am poſe for it, ** did not commit a kind of Sacrilege ; be- num. 1807, pag, 


** cauſe it ſeems to me that Father Baldus had conſe- 42+ 
* crated it to the Holy Virgin; and that his inten- 
tion was that it ſhould be affixed to one of her ima- 
«« ges, or altars, as Lipſius did before upon the impulſe 
* of ſuch like devotion.” 

[D] His Poems confiſt of Theatrical Pieces, &c.] 
There is one with this title; Poi Oſca, frve Drama 
Georgicum de Belli malis & Pacis bonis, car mine antiquo, 
Atellano, Oſco, Caſco (5). How rultic ſoever this piece (5) Compare 
was with the Oſcan and Caſcan Jargon, in which it this with the 
was compoſed, I do not queſtion but it coſt the au- Pale, of 
thor more time and wit, than a ſerious piece in good — 1 
Latin. We muſt take care therefore not to ſuppoſe | mer tien d in 
that it was printed at Munich in 1617, as Father South- the remurk [T] 
wel aſſures us; fince James Baldus, at fourteen years of his article. 


of age, was not capable of executing ſuch a deſign as 
this. 


BALDUS (a) BERNARDIN) Abbot of Guaſtalla, born at Urbino in the year /. wi. great 
1553, was one of the moſt learned men of his time. He made fo great a progreſs under tet grandtaths 


his firſt maſters, that he was able to tranſlate the Phenomena of Aratus into Italian verle, 
while he was Lat a young ſcholar. His father finding by theſe eſſays that his ſon was capa- bie tamily of 
ble of proceeding a great way in learning, ſent him to Padua in the year 1573 [A]. Ber- 3 


% He was a 


left the n m. ct 
Cantagallina, a 
noble family of 


he was deſcended 


nardin ſtudied Homer there under Emanuel Margunius (+), and in private almoſt all the bens and ain 
native of Crete, a / ed this. Fab. 
and Profeſſor of Greek Poets, and gained a very accurate knowledge of them. He compoſed at Padu 


Greek at Padua- 
(e) De Tormentis 


A Scharloncin. See 


a book: concerning the Engines of War (c), which ſpread his name beyond the Alps; and bow quotaven 


Ballei & corum this gave him an inclination to learn French and High Dutch; for he thought it was a point 2 


Inventaribus. 


of civility to underſtand the language of thoſe, whole affection he had gained. He learn- 


ed theſe two languages with a prodigious facility. The Plague obliged him to leave Pa- 
dua, and returning to Urbino, he applied himſelf for five years to Frederic Commandin, 
an excellent Profeſſor of the Mathematics, of whom he learned all the branches of that 
ſcience. He felt an extreme regret upon the death of that ingenious man : and hav- 


[AM His father finding his capacity by theſe Eſſays, 
fent J n to — We may correct — 55 1 
of Nicius Erythræus. I am well aſſured that he had 
no intention to leſſen in any point the glory of our 

(x) It ſhould be Baldus; and yet he has extremely leſſen'd it; this 

written ſo, and was for want of reflection, and regard to the order of 

_— 4 time. He ſays that it was after = Lectures of Mar- 


thuæus . gunius (1), that Baldus thought himſelf able to tranſ- 


ing 


late Greek Poems into his mother tongue. Apud quem 
tantum profecit, ut eo dice & cereum quodammodo * - 
te obſeuriſſima Gracorum quorundam poetarum loca 2 
travertt.., .. Duamobrem ea eft incenſus auimi alacri- 

tate atque fiducia, ut auſus fit poemata Graca in noſ- 

trum ſermonem convertere (2). He had tranſlated a (2) Nic. Ether, 
Poem of Aratus, before he went to Padua. | Pinac. 1. Þ + 


(3) 1 


(4). 
Scha 


eius I 


(5)1 


B AL 


ing undertaken to write his life, he was induced by that means to attempt the lives of all 


the Mathematicians. 


He laboured at this Work for twelve years. 


60g 


The Commentaries, 


which he publiſhed in the year 1582 upon the Mechanics of Ariſtotle, ſhew his capacity in 
that kind of knowledge. To relax his mind from theſe painful ſtudies, he wrote a Poem in 


his mother tongue of the Art of Navigation. 


Ferdinand de Gonzaga, Prince of Molfet- 


ta, and Lord of Guaſtalla, having a great reſpe& for Mathematicians, engaged our 
Baldus to live with him. It was at his Court that Baldus began to write upon Vitruvius, 
and compoſed his book de Verborum Vitruvianorum ſignificatione. Being hindred by ſick - 
neſs from taking a voyage into Spain with his patron, he employed the leifure, that Ferdi- 
nand de Gonzaga's abſence gave him, in writing a very methodical treatiſe of the Court N 


and ſeveral other Works [B]. 


Auld eruditifſi- 


He was made Abbot of Guaſtalla in the year 1586, with- ms methods ana- 


out having ever aſked for it; and from that time he applied himſelf entirely to the ſtudy 2774 n/cripfe. 


Scharloncinus. 


of Canon Law, to the Fathers and Councils, and to the Oriental Languages, without even See the following 
excepting the Arabic [C]. Having compoſed in the year 1595 five books de nova Gyg- ation. 
monice, he tranſlated the year following the Chaldee Paraphraſe of the Pentateuch, and illu- 
ſtrated it with a Commentary; after which he tranſlated from the Hebrew the Book of Job, 
and the Lamentations of Feremiab, and added Notes to them. He ſpent ſome hours in ex- 
laining a plate, which is at Eugubio [D], and which contains ſome inſcriptions in the old 
7 uſcan Language. He began very late a prodigious Work in the year 1603, I mean 4 
Deſcription of the World. His plan was no leſs hiſtorical than geographical, and extend- 
ed even to the ſmalleſt boroughs, which modern Writers have made any mention of. He 
finiſhed this Work with regard to the matter E]; but he reduced only part of it to its pro- 


per order. 


LB] He wrote ſeveral works.) This remark will 
contain only the titles of {ome of the writings of our 
Baldus. I mean thoſe, which are not mentioned in 
the text of this article, whether the author compoſed 
them during his patron's voyage, or at any other time. 
I fay then, that he tranſlated Hero de Automatis & 
Baliſtis, the Paralipomena of Quintus Calaber, and 
the Poem of Muſzus ; and that he wrote a book of Ma- 
thematical Paradoxes, another de Scamillis imparibus 
Vitruvii, another de Firmamento & Aquis, another up- 
on the Deſcription of the Temple, which Ezechiel has 
left us, another de Hiſtorie ſcribendæ Legibus, another 
of the Antiquities of Guaſtalla, the Life of Frederic, 
and that of Guy Ubaldus, Dukes of Urbino, Oeconomia 
Tropologica in S. Maitbæum ; ſeveral Poems, ſome in 
Latin, others in Italian, among which that intitled 
Deipbabus is an imitation of the Caſſandra of Lyco- 
phron. The following remarks will give the title of 
ſome other of his books. I ſhall obſerve here that 
Nicius Erythrzus had reaſon to ſay, that the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Temple is a very difficult ſubject; but he 
was miſtaken in taking Jeremiah for Ezechiel: Fero- 
(3) Idem, ibid. folymitani, ſays he (3), Templi deſcriptionem per 
Hieremiam literis confignatam & traditam, rem involu- 
tam & multis difficultatibus obſefſam evolvit, illuſtrawit, 

atque hominum intelligentiæ aperuit. SA 
[C] He applied himſelf to the fludy of the Oriental Lan- 
guages, without even excepting the Arabic.) He itudied it 
at Rome wich John Baptiſta Raimondi, and appliedhim- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner to it, and to the Sclavonian Tongue, 
that he enquired aſter ſcarce any news: Rome dum vi- 
veret ferè neſeivit quid gereretur in Aulis: Arabica 
enim Lingue cum Jo. Baptiſta Raimundo diligentiſſimè 
uduit, Q arcana induſtria Sclavonice, quam perfeete 
(4) Fabritius callebat (4). He tranſlated irom the Arabic the Geo- 
Scharloncinus, i» graphical Garden of an anonymous Author, and com- 
Jus Vita, poled a Dictionary of that language. He believed 
that this anonymous Author lived about the end of the 
tenth Century. If Marcus Velſerus had not died, he 
would have cauſed the tranſlation of that geographical 
work and the other writings of Baldus to be print- 
0 0s 05 He laboured upon the explanation of a plate, which 
is at Eugubio.) Schoockius remembring in a confuſed 
manner ſomething of this work of Bernardin Baldus, 
aſcribes to him another, which does not belong to 
him. E Rerquilinio Anniano Bernardinus Baldus 
„ nuper collegit Antiquitates Ethruicas anno 1637, 
« Florentiz evulgando volumen typis perquam ele- 
« gantibus, cujus hæc inſcriptio: Ethruſcarum Anti- 
« gultatum Fragmenta, quibus urbis Rome atiarumgue 
% gentium primordia, mores, & res geſtæ indicantar, 
% A Curtio Inghiramio reperta Scornelli prope Falter- 
« ram, anno Salutis M.D.C.XXXVil 3 Ethruſco vers 
(6) Schoockius, CID Co CID Ccccxcv” (6). That is, Bernardin 
4 Fabuld Ha- 4 Baldus has lately collected from Annius Viterbo the 
melenſi, pas 67. 4 Etruſcan Antiquities in the year 1637, and publiſh- 


Vol. II. 


He died Oct. 12, 1617, after a great defluxion of Rheum, that had continued 


upon 


*« ed at Florence a book in a very beautiful character, 
** intitled ; Fragments of the Ethruſean Antiquities, in 
which the origin, manners, and hiftory of the city of 
* Rome, and other nations are ſhewn, found at Scor- 
* xelli near Vulterra, in the year of the Chriſtian Ara 
„% N. D. c. XXXV1I ; and of the Etruſean cio c, ci» 
* ccccxcv.“ Could any perſon, who knew that Bal- 
dus died in the year 1617, commit ſuch an error as 
this? What is moſt ſurprizing is, that the ſame 
Schoockius, after he has ſpoken in this manner in pag. 
67, ſpeaks as he ought in page 217; Simili ratione 
egit Bernardinus Baldus, wir cateroquin lange dodtifſi- 
mus, annis abhinc ferme quingugaginta evulgands ſuam 
quaſi divinationem in tabulam æneam Eugubinam lingud 
Etruſca weteri perſeriptam, fimul abutendo opera Marci 
Velſeri viri cæteroguin judicigſſimi (7). That is: In (7) Idem, ibige 
like manner acted Bernardin Baldus, a man in other pag· 217. 
reſpects of very great learning, who about fifty years 
ago publiſhed his Conjectures upon a braſs plate at 
** Eugubio, which had an inſcription in the antient 
* 'Tuican Language, and likewiſe induced Marcus 
<« Velſerus, a man otherwiſe of great judgment, to 
join with him in that abſurd work.” Why then 
did not he correct his former miſtake ? He forgot it 
perhaps, as it too often happens to thoſe, who value 
themſelves upon writing a great deal. They cannot ſup- 
port this character without copying haſtily whatever 
they find in all kinds of Books. This is what Schar- 
loncinus ſays of this work of Baldus: Tabulam Erruſ- 
cam Eugubinam interpretatus fuit : in ed autem divina- 
tione, ut aiebat, ſubciſivas unius menſis horas conſumpſit. 
That is: © He explained the Etruſcan Table at Eu- 
* gubio; in which, as he ſaid, he ſpent his leiſure 
* hours for one month.” Our Baldus has been men- 
tioned in the new edition of the Eponymo/ogium of Ma- 

irus, as having publiſhed a book in the year 1637, 
the ſame that Schoockius aſcribes to him. Does not 
this ſhew a great deal of judgment ? 

LE] He finiſhed his Deſcription of the World, with 
regard to the matter.] What his Hiſtorian tells us of 
this is as follows: Tatum, opus ad umbilicum perduxit ; 
nan digeſſit tamen untverſum, quatuor, aut ni fallar 
quinque tantum tomi fuerunt ordine alphabetico diſpoſett 3 
Supereſent ſeptem aut oflo diſponendi, quantum ex char- 
tarum & faſciculorum mole conjicere licet. That is: 
He finiſh'd the work; but he did not digeſt the 
* whole of it : there were but four or five volumes 
* diſpoſed in an alphabetical order: and ſeven or 
eight volumes remained to be diſpoſed in that man- 
* ner, as well as could be conjectured from the pa- 
« pers Which he left.“ I do not believe, that Fabri- 
tius Schaxloncinus has given us a defective liſt of Bal- 
dus's works; but according to the bad cuitom of moſt 
perſons, who give us ſuch kinds of liſts, he does not (8) See above 
diſtinguiſh che books, which have been printed from the beginning of 
thoſe, which have not (8). I have not copied his the mk [Z] 
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(6) Token frm #p6n him for fotty days (e) [F]. He was prodigioufly laborious [G], without ambition, 


tius Scharlonci- or vam 


glory always ready to excuſe the faults of others, and grounding his conduct in that 


nus ad il'friſi= point upon a very good reaſon [H]; extremely devout, not only for x Mathematiciun, but 


alu Hans Even for an Eccleſiaſtic [I]. 
Fpiſcopum Balne- 4 
oregienſem, ex- 


in - I He tied. . : . . after a great rhtum, which had 
lien ad Poli MAS upon him * Ae days.) It is thus I think 
Regem. See He- I may tranſlate the words of oncinus, Poſteaquam 
2 * — dies 40 vebementi * vexatus fuifſet. Voſſius 
threw, ng ch. underſtood by Diftillatio a Catarrh, and he was not 
Fabse Oration miſtaken in ing that theſe two words are fyho- 
Baldus by ny mous. That of rheum ſeems to me molt proper; 
ark Anthony for generally catarrhs do not laſt forty days. Moreri 
Virgil, prioted out of 2 prodigious miſtake found here an apoplexy of 
. Teifhier ſays forty days. 
3 cg * 6) He WAS — laborious.} He roſe at mid- 
Biblioth. P. 229, night to his ſtudies, and read even while he was eat- 
. ing. Ir fludiis fic aſfduus fuit, ut ſape & lageret & 
188 comederet. S. Aaguflini de civitate Dei ter inter pran- 
dium" evoloit ; flatim à nottis — 1 - vires 
(9) Scharloncin. firmiores effent, ad Iucubrandam . e con- 
. ͤ ine Arabic as one of kis book: 
of diverfion. A pramiio Eutlidem Arabicd editum, wel 


Scharlonci- ſumebat (1 od. Happy thoſe on with foch 
ibid. application without prejudice to their health : 
Felices quibus iſta licent, miramur & illu, 
Et noftri miſeremur. 
« Thrice happy thoſe, 


* Who have this pow'r : their fortune we admire, 
% And pity our own ſeverer lot.” 


(10) 
nus, 


ARzytre- 
o upon fe» gphers, and his condu in 
cret faults, | good reaſon. | If we were to fee thoſe without 
difgutle, ſaid be, whom we take for the beſt of men, 
«© we ſhould find not one of them, who did not de- 
<< ſerve to be chaſtiſed.” Facile parcendum efſe dicebat 


its maxim, qui in rt levi inpegilſent, quoniam fi ques 

eenſomus optimos, nudes comſpicere mus, nullum torim nou. 

Judicaremus multis dignum werberibus (11). This may (11) Idem, li. 

be carried too far: it will be better perhaps to keep 

to Cardinal Mazarin's maxim. He uſed to fay, that 

the moſt able men were like vittims, ' wwhith; the ever 

fo carefully choſen, had akways ſomorbing bad, when their 

entrails were examined (12). I remember to this pur- (19) en the Pre- 

poſe a paſſage in Father Rapin, which ſeemed to me jor © f Me 

very ſenſible the firſt time T read it. It is a thought, Chanut. 

which he makes uſe of as an Apology for Cicero: 

There — fays he (1 N08 the bottom of the greateſ! * 

men's eme things, which if they could be ſeen, Knee 
be found "S, 4 as * * 1 Demlienc 255 

frequently the reputation of Heroes does not riſe ſo much rom 

the addreſs, with which they ſhew their good qualitice, 

as from that, with which they conceal their ad ones, 

and do not ſuffer them ſelurs to be penetrated. 

[1] He was extremely  deomit, not 

matician, but even for an Eccleflaſtic.} He faſted twice (14) Thws 1 

a week ; he cbnimunicated -day (14), and 2 

he was very charitable to the poor. His mother faid, {5 fieber? 

that when he was but a year old he look'd upon the Winds which 

altars and images not only with Joy, but even with perh-ps mean on- 

veneration (15). With joy, I do not doubt; for it is !y that mou 

common with infants to at the fight of gildings, — * 

and ornaments, and images ; but as for Yeneration, that ;, 7 doubt that 

is another point : they have at moſt but mere machi- what I Gay is 

nal motigns, to which they are accuſtomed. Our contained in the 


or a Mathe- 


He wwas akways ready to excuſe the faults of Baldus died well fortified with all the Sacraments of Latin of Seba. 
. 2 * __ the Church, and in the arms of the Monks. Spiri. Urn) Scharknd- 


tum Deo reddidit Sacramentis Eccles omnibus rite mu- nus in eius Vitd. 
nitus (16). Duemadmodum fanftiffime vixerat, ita eti- (16) Idem, ibid. 


am ſanctiſime in complexu cucullatorum patrum extre- (17) Nic. Ery- 
mum vite ſpiritum edidit (ry). | _— — * 


7 BALE (JOHN) in Latin Baleus, an eminent Engliſh Biſhop and Hiſtorian in 


the X VIth Century, was born at Covie about five miles 


the 21ſt 1495. His father's name was He 


m Dunwich in Suffolk Nov. 


nry, and his mother's Margaret (a). His pa- (2) Bilzw, 


rents having a very numerous family of children, our Author at twelve years of age was 1e, g 


Majoris Brytan- 


{b) 1dem, ibid. entered into the Convent of Carmelite Friars at Norwich (D). He was likewiſe a Scholar , Cent. 8. 


cape 300, p. 7034 at Jeſus College in the Univ 
+ 228, edit. 


$yo. 


(s) fer 2c. f that Nobleman, Bale retired from the 


1697 in {hop Lee, and at London under Biſhop Stoke 
intereſt 


30. Þ 70 erſity of Cambridge (c); and was converted from Popery, as ** r. we, 
2 45 Hees, he informs us himſelf (d), by the ent of Thomas Lord Wentworth 
Library, Pare ac after this he married; and met with a great variety of 


A}. Soon 1557. 
perſecutions at York under Archbi- 


ſley ʒ but the Lord Cromwell, who had a great 
with King Henry VIII, always ſecured him from any danger. But after the death 


rigours of the Biſhops to the Low-Countries, 
(%) dem, ibia, Where he continued eight years, and wrote ſeveral books in the Engliſh Lan 


guage (e). He 


was recalled by King Edward VI, and conſecrated Biſhop of Offory in Ireland at Dublin 
February 2d 1552 3 in which See he had not fat fix months, when Queen Mary's acceſſion ( LN 
to the Crown obliged him to fly, and conceal himſelf for ſome time at Dublin; from {ge b 


whence he embarked about Michaelmas 1553, but was taken 1 
However being ranſomed afterwards he went to Baſil (f), where he publiſhed a new edition 44e 


IA] Was converted from Popery, as he informs us him- 

elf, by the procurement of "Thomas Lord Wentworth. 
e tells us, that he was involved in the moſt p 

ignorance of all true learning and the greateſt blindneſs 


mind, while he continued at Norwich and Cam- 


bridge, without any tutor or patron, till the Word of 


began to appear in its proper luſtre, and the 

Churches were brought back to 4 ſountains of all 

true Divinity. That the inſtrument of his converſion 

was not a Monk or a Prieſt, but the moſt noble Lord 

(1) Thus Mr. Wentworth (1) ; by whoſe means he was induced to 
Fuller in his leave the monſtrous corruptions of Popery, and to 
Worthies = embrace the purity of the Goſpel. In omni Iterarum 
folk co Nil. barbarie ac mentis cæcitate illic (Nordovici) & Canta- 
fon, Hift. Libra. brigiæ perwagabar, nullum habens tutorem aut Mecarna- 
ry, Part 2. pag. fem, donec lucente Dei verbo, ecclefice revocari capiſſent ad 
228. tranſlate veræ theologiee puriſſimos fontes. In eo autem ſplendire ortus 
2 Ven- noe Hieruſalem, non d monacho aut ſacrifico vucatus, ſed 
"WM ' illuftri Domino Vuenfordo, tanguam d centurione illo, gui 

ab Chriftum Dei Filium efſe dicebat, ſerid excitatus, de- 

Formitatem meam quam primum widi & agnovi. Pro- 

_ tinuſque divind bonitate ab arido monte in floridam ac fe- 


1386. apud 
by the Pirates, and ſold. Pope-Blount, 


unt, 


82822 
683. edit. Gene · 
; of nd Pro in 4t0- 
cundam Ewvangelii wallem 2 3 ubi omnia re- 

i non in arena, ſed ſupre ſolidam petram ædificata (2). : 
2 obſerves 3 — 2 Seed him- "Bog a. ; 
ſelf of the characteriſti c of Antichriſt, and caſt off all Maj. Brytanni® 
the yokes of that impoſtor, that he might gain ze Catal. Cem. 5. 
liberty of the 2 of God. In ſhort, that he might be cat, Raatz 
no longer a ſlave to that deteſtable beaſt, he married 1597. 
his wife Dorothy, a woman zealous for the true Religion, 
in obedience to St. Paul's direction, that he, who has 
not the gift of continency, ſhould ma Unde ſce- 
iini Antichriſti charaferem ilico obrafi, jugaque 

us omnia d me long? pres „ ut em in fortem & U. 
8 datus filiorum Dei. Et ne deinceps in aligus "4 
ſem tam execrabilis Beſtiæ creatura, uxorem accepi Do- 
rotheam fidelem, divine buic woci ltans, Qui non 
ow (3). Mr. vom bis 1 * Hi- () Idem, ibid- 

cal Library (4) has a ve idious reflection upon ; 
his occaſion, en tral th the leaſt ground for -— * 
it.“ He was (as he ſays) converted from Popery by 
the procurement of Thomas Lord Wentworth, tho? 
« (in truth) his wife Dorothy ſeems to have had as 
great hand in that happy work.” 


(s) Ni 


(5) Nicholſon, 
pag. 228, 


- * s © 


— 


BAL 


of his Centuries 
reign of 


[I] Where be pu a new edition of Centuries 
of the illuftrious Britiſh Writers.) He had before publiſh- 
Summarium illuſtrium majoris Britannie Scriptorum, 
Printed in 4to I. and Wijal 1549, Which contained 
only five centuries of writers, and which was firſt preſent- 
n 2 1557 he publiſh'd his 
ptorum illiſtrium ; rytannie, nunc 
Angliam & Scotiam vocant, Catalogus, à 2 40 
3618 am u/que ad annum hunc Domini 1557, ex 
roſo, Gennadio, Beda, Honorio, Boflone Barienfi, Fru- 
_ mentario, Capgrave, Boſtio, Burello, Triſsd, Tritemio, 
| 9 Foanne Lelandb, atque aliis authoribus collectus, 
IX Centurias continens. i. e. A Catalogue of the 
« jllaftrious Writers of Great Britain, now called 
«© England and Scotland, from Japhet for the ſpace of 


« 43618 years to the t year of our Lord 1557, 
r Beda, Hose 


4 rjus, Boſton of Bury, Frumentarius, Capgrave, Bo- 
« ſtius, Burellus, Triſſa, Trithemius, Geiner, John 
% Leland, and other authors ; and containing IX 
« Centuries.” There is à picture of the author pre- 
fixed to it with a Latin Diſtich by Zgidius Synegorus, 
and a Tetraſtich by another hand. is work is dedi- 
cated by Bale to Otho Hetiry Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, Duke of both the Bavaria's, and Elector of 
the Roman Empire ; and the Epiſtle Dedicatory is dat- 
ed from Baſil in 1557. In that Epiſtle he 

juſti of ſtyle, which he 
of, and obſerves, that this was not the ef- 


of the iluſrious Britiſh Writers C B J. He returned from his exile in the 
izabeth, but did not think 
renting himſelf with a Prebend of Canterbury, w 


to return any more to Ireland, -con- 
he died in November 1363, being 


the five laſt Centuries, which 
the author 7 e of Suffolk collected with great 
«« pains from Leland the Antiquary, ard other valua- 
*« ble authors.“ He dedicates this volume to Count 
Zkradin, and Dr. Paul Scalichius of Lika ; and in 
his Epiſtle Dedicatory ſhews what his deſign was in 
that work. He obſerves, that having ſeen a 
number of books of different authors in the Monaſte- 
ries and Convents of England, which were not pbbliſh- 
ed or commonly known, he reſolved to write down the 
titles and beginnings of thoſe books, and to prevent 
them from falling into oblivion, and being deſtroyed. 
To theſe he added an account of the more celebrated 
Engliſh Writers, who had been publiſhed ; without 
omitting thoſe of the loweſt claſs, who, notwithſtand- 
ing their obſcurity and barbarity, yet contain ſome 

of value and importance. He tells us, that he 
had collected thoſe accounts with the utmoſt labour 
from Leland and other authors. Quos ergo Hiewit, ve- 
int digjectus tabulas ac laceras e naufragio eripui, & ab 
oblivione vindicabi. Atyue his impreſſes etiam Anglicos 
Scriptores illuſtriores celebrioreſghe adtexui ; ex quibus 
loc opus noftrum & conflatum eft hucuſque & amplifica- 
tum. Rem werd nunc ad gregarios per duæimus, perve- 
nimuſque ad in clas | 8.5% qui in poſtr emis me- 
rito numerari & collocari queant. Non rarò tamen bl 
quoque licet obſcuri nonnull: fint & barbari, res cognitu 
dignas acri ingenio charti mandirunt. Hos ego ex Le- 
lantdo noftro Antiquario aliiſque ſcriptoribus, quanto max- 


6 Britain, containing 


ſect of any intemperance of tongue or ill nature in imo ſtudio, collegi. "Theſe five laſt Centuries are 
him; but that he thought himſelf obliged to exhort an Appendix to the eight preceding ones, which he 
mankind to virtue with zeal and ſpirit, to remonſtrate pobli id before. He has to them an Account 
5 5 5 perſons of of the Writers before the Flood and the Incarnation of 

„ roach bad men with ſharp- our Saviour, with a Deſcription of England from Pau- 


b | opinion, that a writer ought not 


y fo much 
rr ſhould be in 
the leaſt violated. That the language of truth is ſim- 

and plain, expreſſing every thing in its proper 
— er 
mankind, or adapting itſelf to their cuſtoms and vices. 
Si qui vero fint, qui meam in atcuſando acerbitatem re- 
2 it boc reſponſi q me ferant, non ex lingue 
petulantis, aut nature morbo id proficiſci. Sed hace eft 
ratio mea, & fic animum induco meum, ad virtutem o- 


lus Jovins, George Lilly; Leland, Andrew Althame- 
rus, and others. He dedicates the thirteenth Century 
to Conrade Geſner, Conrade Lycoſthenes, and Joſias 
Simler ; the fourteenth Century concerning the Scots 
Writers to Alexander Ales and John and 
the fifteenth Century concerning the Writers of Ireland 
to Mr. William Williams. Geſner in his Bibhotheca 
gives him the title of a man of great diligence, vir 


667 


'F 


diligenti/ſimus ; and Biſhop Godwin ſtiles him a very 


laborious enquirer into the antiquities of Britain. An- 


tiquitatum Britannicarum diligentifſimus perſcerutator (6). (5) De Conver). 
7 — Hum , — — of Magda- — Chri- 
len College in Oxford, repreſents him as an invincible fe- 
adverſary to the Church of Rome, and tells us in his Ceaſur. Celebrier. 
Vaticinium de Romd, that Luther and Platina had diſ- Authorun, pag. 


covered many things, and Vergerius ſome, but that 633. edit. Gene- 


portere cohortari ardenter, vitia notare acriter, laudare 
amp, vituperare improbos aſpere ; & ſcriptorem non 
ram auditorum aut lectorum rationem „ quam ret 
ipflus & weritatis debere, à quã nullo mods wel latum 
unguem oft recedendum. Simplex weritatis &  aperta 


oratio, ſuis quamgue rem terminis circumſcribit, ſuis me- Bale has detected them all. ve 1694, in 4to- 

Titis ornat, non auribus ſerviens, nec hominum vitiis ac e 

_ | — jd. obſerves —— that Plurima Lutherus patefecit, Platina multa, g 
generally makes very words au- adam Vergerius, cuncta Balæus habet (7). (7) See Pope- 

thors, whom he quotes, in order to give not only the | g Blount, ubi ſupra. 


greater ſanction, but likewiſe the greater grace and or- 
nament to his work ; fince he was conſcious to him- 
ſelf, that he wanted the advantages of politeneſs and 
eloquence, having been engaged from his earlieſt 
outh in the ſtudy of things and in a diligent ſearch after 
ks, in ſuch a manner, that he had no opportunity 
of forming his ſtyle to any degree of elegance. Quan- 
guam pleriſque in loacis authorum, quorum fide nitor, ipſa 
werba refero, non mea ; quo plus non authoritatis 
fai, ſed ſplendoris etiam & gratiz orationi mee 
accederet. Quam enim hc doctrinarum adjumenta & 
præſidia eloguentia me deficiant, jamdudum ſentio & ag- 


Valentine Henry Vogler in his Introdu&. Univerſal. 


in Netit. Scriptor. (8) tells us, that our Author's zeal (8) Cap. 22. «- 


_ the Papal tyranny is not ſo much ſurprizing, 5, Pope-Blouut. 
if we conſider 12 


that England ſuffered more from it than 
other countries, and thereſore he excuſes the vehemence 
of his ſtyle in his preface to his Ada Romanorum Ponti- 
—— wht 8 the 
Papiſts, yet are obliged to commend hi ogue 
of —— — , Pitſeus treats him with 
the utmoſt ſeverity imaginable, and tells us, that Bale 
did not ſo much enlarge the catalogue of Leland, as 
corrupt it in a moſt prodigious manner ; and that he 


has his work with moſt ſcandalous lies and 

calumnies, and deſtroyed all the beauty of Leland's 

ſtyle with his own barbarous expreſſion. In ſhort, that he 

has given us a great many particulars worthy the mind 

and mouth of an Heretic, but abſolutely void of all 

civility and moral honeſty, and ſome things even un- 

worthy of a Chriſtian ear. Hic Lelandi catalogum nor 

tam prolixe auxit, quam prodigiose depravavit. Omnia 

namqus fediſſimus Scurra mendacits & calumniis reple- 

vit, & opus Lelandi politiffimum pollutiſiimo fiylo turpiter | 
conſpurcavit. Multa habet ille digna quidem heretico (9) Joan. Pitſei 
ſpiritu & ore, fed ab omni urbanitate & morali hone- 22 ů 
2 pror ſus aliena, & Cbriſtianis auribus nonnulla plane * 


indigna (9). He informs us afterwards, that beſides his oi d 
3 


noſco; quippe qui ſemper ab incunte ætate in perveſtiga- 
tione rerum atque librorum werſatus, nunquam ſatis ſe- 
dulò ac ſerid ad poliendam orationem, comparandamve 
Ayli elegantiam animum meum adjecerim. Aſter this 


ication follows an Epiſtle to the reader 1 
great 


Secundus Curio, who recommends Bale for 
foribomuity of his ſtyle, his integrity, and indefatiga- 
iligence. Magna eft orationts Nan 2 

det, 25 a diligentia. In February 1559 Bale pub- 
liſhed Seriptorum illuſtrium majoris Bryianniz poſterior 
pars, quingque continen; centurias ultimas, gquas author 
oannes Baleus Sudevolgius Anglus, ex Lelando Antiquaria, 
ali probis authoribus, non harwi labore collegit. i. e. 
The latter part of the illuſtrious Writers of Great 
” ; {landers in 4to. 


de 
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xtywight years of age. He was interred in that Cathedral (z). We ſhall give His cha- . "A 


racter in the Note [C. He publiſhed a great number of books both in the 1 2 


Engliſh tongues, of which he gives us a catalogue in his Scriptorum 


illuſtrium majbyis Bri- 


(% Cap. 160. Fannie Catalogus (b). Several of them were written before he leſt the Popiſh Religion; 


v. 793-79 and many of his 


orks were, compoſed in Engliſh verſe. His account of the condem- 


nation of Sir John Oldcaſtle was publiſhed at London in 8vo 1729, under the following 
title; A brefe Chronycie concerning the Examinatyon and Death of the Mee Mart yr Sy 
0 


Foban Oldecaſtell the Lorde Cobham, collected togyther by Zohan Bale. 


Which is ad 


An Appendix of original Inſtruments. This was fürſt printed at London 1544s vi. die Au- 
guſti. The editor of the laſt edition tells us in his preface, that Bale has written this nats 


rative with all the warmth of one that had eſcaped the” flames.” 


flanders againſt men, and his blaſpemies againſt God 

and the Saints, there was nothing of his own, which 

deſerved any notice. Nam ille miſer hum ncio præter 

calummias in homines, & blaſphemias in Deum & ſanc- 

(16) Idem, ibid. gi. nbi! habet ſuum, quod notatu dignum judico (10). 
He gives us afterwards ſome inſtances of the ſeverity 

of Bale's ſtyle ; and obſerves; that beſides the enor- 

mous crimes, which he objects to a great many Wrt- 

ters, he treats the Biſhops, Monks; and all the Prielts 

| of Learning with great ſcurrility, and accuſes: them 

(11) Idem, pag- of hypocrily, pere, error, and other vices (11). 
88. He ſtigmatizes our Author by the name of Bal or 
Baal, and ſtyles him an apoſtate Carmelite Monk, and 

a married Prieſt. Ilalum apud fimplici ores Anglas Joannes 

Bal, qui ſe Latin Baleum cognominat, fuit hereticus 

Anghus ; ab ordine Carmelitarum apoftata Monachus, 

& ſacerdbs ( ſakod leforis reverentis) maritatus. Va- 

lerius Andreas likewiſe in the preface to his Bib/iatbeca 

Belgica calls him an impious man, and an infamous 

Asoate. But the reader need not be told how little 

regard is to be paid to zealous Papiſts, when they de- 

claim againſt a Proteſtant Writer, who has treated of 

the Hiſtory of their Religion with a peculiar warmth 

and aſperity. However we find, that even ſome Pro- 

teſtant Writers repreſent him as a man of too, much 

acrimony in his writings. Biſhop Mountague in his 

(12) Sect. 83. Apparatus Prim. (12) cenſures him for the intemper- 
apud Pope- ance of his zeal in general, though he owns that he 
Blount, pag 634. ought not to be rejected in a great many caſes. In- 
potentis lingua & calami plerumgue Scriptor, fed in 

multis non rejefitius. Voſſius in his book de Hiftoric. 

(14) Lib. 2. cap. Latin. (13) tells us, that our Author is not to be de- 
16. pended upon in his account of the moſt antient Wri- 
ters; and that this is likewiſe the caſe. of Pitſeus, 

whoſe cuſtom it is to tranſcribe Bale, except where 

the point turns upon the difference of religion, in 

which it is no wonder that they diſagree extremely. 

Unum ſcio, in priorum ſeculorum ſeriptoribus non rard 

Balæi fidem claudicare. Idem de Joanne Pitſæo dictam 

velim, qui exſcribere Balæum ſolet, preterguam in its, 

que ad diſſidium in ſucro religionis negotio pertinent; 

ubi nibil mirum, fi pugnantiſima hi duo babeant, We 

may obſerve here, that Voſſius aſſerts, that Pitſæus 

rally tranſcribes our Author, though he ſpeaks of 

— the utmoſt contempt, and tells us, that tho 

he had read Bale over in hopes to find ſome jewel 

amid his dunghil, yet he was diſappointed. Nam 

in illo flerquilinico ſperabam ſaltem . antiguitatis 

| gemmam me inventurum. Sed Eſjopico Gallo infortuua- 
_ (14) Pitſeus, ub; tior ſpe med. fruftratus ſum (14). Mr. Wharton in 
Fe; fis. 53. the preface to his Anglia Sacra (15) aſſures us, that 
os) Nichel- Bale had little regard tor truth, if he could but enlarge 
=o ub; ſupra, the number of the enemies of the church of Rome. 
page 229+ Veritas Balao parum curæ erat, dummodoa Romance 
N Eccleſiæ inimicorum numerum augere pofſet. . And he 

(16) Ibid. p. 47. obſerves in another place (16), that he generally had his 
eyes ſnhut, when he fixed the ages of the Engliſh Writers. 

Claufis plerumgue oculis & 5 Ang licarum ætates de- 

(17) Ub; ſupra, finivit. Mr. Nicholſon likewiſe (17) having zemark- 
P3g- 228, 229+; ed, that the ground plot of his work was borrowed 
from Leland, tells, that te chief of his own fuper- 

firutture. is malicieus and bitter invedtives againſt the 

Papiſis; and that the character which Mr. Wharton 


* * 5 * C 4 


gives of him and his writings, is_tw juſt. e Some 
* have . contemes be , his making () (0 H. Speim. 
4% Pogks, of ſome little Saxon Bpifles excuſcable , Cel, tom. 1. 
« and what would admit of an apo] ;. but 10. 
« we mark him well, he is coniunths. multiply- 
60 ing writings, of all his Amhors at a very un» 
« ſufferable and unjuſtifiable. rate.” The fame Author 
likewiſe remarks in another place (18), that it is (13) Hi. Libra- 
Bale's way to give accounts of men and their habours at I» Part 1. pag. 
random, Mr. James Harington of Chriſt» Church 77 
Oxon, in his preface to the firſt; volume of Wood's 
Athena Oxonienſes has paſſed à ſevere ſentence npon 
our Author ; ſor having obleryed, that 4/0 good Anti- 

ries, men of enlarged jouls and of an even temper, 

ever of divers pre aus, have akways been of the 
ſame * and that the all equally ſacrificed to 
truth and learning, and ſuffered not their private obi 
ons to put a biaſs on their Hilary; he tells us, that 
wwhoewer vill compare the Cento's of Bale and Pits with 
the excellent works of Leland and Camden, muſt ne- 
ce//arily diſcern how near an alliance there is between 
zeal and ignorance, and between learning and moderati- 
on. The jame Gentleman likewiſe in his: btrodudion 


to the ſecond volume of the Athens Oxonienſes, hav- 


ing remarked, that Leland, the command L 
Henry VIII, undertook to ſur 8 and perpetuate OE. 
the antient. monaſteries, after the diſſolution theresf ; als 
lures us, that © he compleated that work with ſo great 
exactneſs, that Bait and Pirs, who have fince 
<< attempted the ſame, have only made - uſe herein of 
e the Gegen common eye, and have reflected that 
ſingle light only upon poſterity.” Our Authox's books 
are particularly prohibited by the Church of Rome; and 
the /ndex publiſhed in folio at Madrid in 1667, ſtiles 
him a moſt impudent and flanderous Writer againſt 
the See of Rome, the Maſs, and the Euchariſt, 
perpetually breathing out his poiſonous malice ; upon 
which account it orders, that no part of his writ 
ſhall be ſuffered. Scriptor fuit impudentifimus ac —4 
dicentiſimus ad ver ſus Romanam Sedem, Miſſam, & Eu- 
chariſtiam, virus nunguam non ſpirans ; nihil propterea 
ex cus oprvibus unguam permittendum. PERRY 
[C] We Gall give his character in the Nete.] We 
have repreſented in the preceding note the different 
judgments pailed upon him as a Writer, and therefore 
we ſhall now conſider the other parts of his character. 
Sir James Ware in his book de Scriptor. Hibern. (19) (19) Pag 135, 


tells us, that he was a man of Learning, a frequent 136. «pud Pope- 


Preacher, and one who made very curious reſearches Blount, p. 683. 
into Antiquity, though he owns that he took an un- 
liberty in his Writings. Vir doctus fuit, in 
concionibus afſiduus, & antiguitatis fludiofiſfimus 3 in 
Sore s 2 ut alibi dixi ) frænatd uſus libertate. 
r. Fuller in his Morthies (ac) obſerves, that it appears (20) In Suffolk. 
a little wonderful, that a man of his learning, who * 
had ſuffered ſo much ſor the Proteſtant Religion, 
ſhould not have been raiſed to ſome conſiderable pre- 
ferment under Queen Elizabeth, when men of abilities 
were wanting to fill the vacant Biſhopricks, But that it 
is probable, that our Author was a perſon more /carn- 
ed than diſcreet, and fitter to aurite than govern, being 
unable to command his own paſlion ; that Biliofus 
Balæus pales for his true character. . 


BALESDENS (JOHN) Advocate in the Parliament of Paris and in the Council, was 
born at Paris. He was received into the French Academy about the year 1647 in the room 


of Malleville ; and if he had not given up his pretenſions to Mr, Corneille [A], he would 


14 He gave up his pretenſions to Mr. Corneille.) This 
25 what the Author of the Hiltory of the Academy tells 
: Mr, Corneille was afterwards received in the 


4 


have 

« room of Mr. Mainard. Mr. de Baleſdens had been 

«« propoſed likewiſe ; and as he had the hongur to 

« belong to the Chancellor, the Academy had — 
g 


a ) Se 
424 
Frango 
230 ar 


(x) 
dens. 
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rare 


wo „ > 


have ſucceeded Mainard, who died before Malleville He had the Chancellot 


BAL 
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ter (5) L'Ftat de 


(+) See Hifvire for his Mecznas (a). He publiſhed divers Works, which he was not the author of | BY. 468 f. du in 

1 He lived I think till about the year 1676 (). I do not find his name in the — 1 of the members 

230and258. the Dittonariesz yet it ought to have been there, according to the Menagiana | C}. 4 — — 
had lived in the College of Harcour [D]. 5 Ihn 8 
6 | F167 BI | Conrert died in 
< regard for their Protector, that they deputed five of regarded himſelf. I do not think, that he aſked for the Sept. 175. 
their members to wait upon him, to know whether rhime in 2 to finiſh his Requeſt of the Dictiona- 
«« theſe two propoſitions were equally ble to ries; | for that incomparable Satyr was finiſhed before 

« him. The Chancellor aſſured them, he left Baleſdens was admitted into the Academy. He was 


% the Academy entirely to their liberty ; bat when 
oP to conſider that matter, the Abbe de 
« Cerify preſented a Letter from Mr. de Baleſdens, 
full of compliments to them and Mr. Corneille, 
„ whom he deſired the Academy to give the preference 
to before himſelf, teſting that he reſigned that 
% honour to him, as due to him upon all accounts. 
The letter was read, and commended by the Aſ- 
(7) Mr. Bales «© ſembly; and afterwards he (i) was received upon 
— the firſt vacancy, which was that of Mr. de Malle- 
F ville; but I do not find on what day; for from 
that time the long and frequent indiſpoſitions of the 
«© Secretary of the Academy — a conſiderable 
% blank in the regiſters (2). | 
| [B] He publiſhed divers works, which he was not the 
_ Meng, os author of himſelf.) Mr. Peliſſon has given us a lift of 
of 20467 th 120, All that Baleſdens publiſhed (3), which is as follows. 
(3) Ibid, p. 358. He tranſlated the book intitled Le Miroir du Pecheur 
« Pinitent, and publiſhed the following manuſcripts out 
4 of many others, which he collected. Cartiludium Logi- 

& cx, ſen Logica memorativa, vel poetica, R. Patris 
« me Murner, cum Notis & Conjefluris. Rudimenta 
« copmitionis Dei & ſui, Petri Segdierii Prefidis infu- 
% lati. Elogia clarorum wvirorum Foannis Papirii Maſ- 
* fonis, in two volumes. Gregoris Turonenſis Opera 
% pia, cum vitit patrum ſui temporis, in two'volumes. 
% The Ad of the Conveyance of Dauphint made over 
% to the Crown of France. A ap of Aqua Vite, 
« by M. 2 Bronaut, Phyfician to the King. He pub- 
« liſhed likewiſe the Fables of Eſop in French, corrected 
y bim ſelf, for the inſtruction of the King, with 
Political and Moral Maxims.” Mr. de Marolles re- 
lates, that Baleſdens gave. him divers Letters written 
in a figurative ſtyle, <without mentioning a great number 


of others, of which he propoſed to make ſeveral volumes, 


(2) Peliſſon, 
Hiftoire de . Aca- 


not received till the year 1647 or 1648 ; and that Re- 
queft was finiſhed about the year 1642. I prove this 


. from the Hiftory of the Academy. Mr. Peliſſon relates, 


that Mr. Menage ſuppreſſed: this Requeſt after-he wrote 

it : it 1 1 he, above ten years concealed a- 

mong his papers, till a perſon, who had the cuſtod 

them, 22 himſelf * robbed of it by one, 74 

wwe know, and who immediately gave out ſeveral copies 

of it (6). Mr. Peliſſon had ſaid in the ſame page, that (6) Peliſſon, 

a Printer had lately publiſhed that Requeſt in a ſmall f, 4 7 Acad. 

form, with a great many errors, and that it was print- — oo 

ed more correfly in quarto. Without doubt by this 

more correct edition he means that of the Miſcellanea 

of Mr. Menage, which was publiſhed in 1652. How- 

ever the year 1652 is the Epocha of Mr. Peliſſon's 

book ; and conſequently the Requeſt of the Difionaries 

was finiſhed in 1642 (7). It may be ſaid, that when (7) Concernin 

Mr. Menage was with keeping that piece ſup- — — Y 

preſſed, and reſolved to publiſh it himſelf among his fer fever curi. 

other Poems, he had a mind to enlarge it, and intro- ous facts in the 

duce the new Members of the Academy; and if we Anti-Baille, 

do not find Baleſdens there, it is becauſe the rhime ſent tom. 1. ch. 82. 

him by Mr. du Puy did not pleaſe him, or was too 

difficult to be placed there. Upon that foot, Ba- (8) Nod minus 

leſdens was obliged to his name for not receiving a * 1, poraric, 

dreadful blow, in the Regueft of the Difionaries ; and Oy 

this name, which was E. intractable with reſpect to ci er 

rhimes, produced a much more favourable eſſect, than Ee pedis officio, 

that of Tuticanus (8), and that of Earinus (9) ; but I Vertunague nomi- 

do not think we ought to have recourſe to that ſup- 7 obftat, 

poſition ; for the Requeſt printed in the year 165 2 does = 3. 1 negad og 

not contain the name 4 yu Member of the Acade- meds. 

my, who was admitted after the year 1640. And Ovid. de Ponto, 

yet amongſt thoſe who were admitted after that year, lib. 4- Eleg. 12. 

there were ſome, who were expoſed to Mr. Menage as (9) 2 _ 

much as he could deſire. Was Mr. du Rier a Tranſla- ;.,;, — — 

tor without reproach? rudi volebam. 
[D] He had lived in the College of Harcqur.) Mr. Sed tu ſyllaba 

de Marolles, who informs me of this, adds, that the“ a repug- 

landlord of Baleſdens was @ good man, whoſe name was 2 . 

le Landen, afterwards Doctor of Divinity, and uncle to (10) Bauers, a 

the two Mazures, Curates of St. Paul ſuccgſivaly (10). Marolles, p. 32, 

He ſays that Baleſdens was at that time of a gay tem- under the year 

fer, and diverting converſation. 1616. 


& BALEY or BAILEY (WALTER), ſon of Henry Baley of Warnwell in Dor- 


n 


Queen's Profeſſor of Phyſic at Oxford, and took his Degree of 


r. reſorted to for his pra- 
3d 1594, being 63 years of age, 


(4) In his De- phe number of them was ſo prodigious (4). 

prone gr of a. [CI His name ought to ha 1 in the Requeſt of the 

RS 4 Dictionaries, — to the Menagiana.] We find 

teurs Livres. theſe words there : firſt verſes, which I made, (it 

| is Mr. Menage who ſpeaks) were the Requeſt of the 

Dictionaries. J was looking for Rhimes to finiſh it. 
Mr. Du Puy ſent me Claquedent, to rhime to Baleſdent 

(5) Menagiana, (5). Mr. Menage had the happieſt memory in the 

222 — 4 world ; but notwithſtanding he ſometimes miſtook one 

land. thing for another even in matters, which perſonally 
ſerſhire, was born at Portſham in that county, and educated at Wincheſter School. 
was admitted perpetual Fellow of New College in Oxford, after he had ſerved two years 
of probation in 1550, and took the Degrees of Bachelor and Maſter of Arts. He after- 
wards entered upon the Phyſic Line, and was admitted to practiſe in that faculty, while 
he was Proctor of the Univerſity in the year 1358; and about that time was made Pre- 
bendary of Dultingcote or Dulcot in the Church of Wells, which he reſigned in 1579. In 
1561 he was made the 
Doctor of that faculty two years after, and at laſt was appointed Phyſician to her Majeſty. 

6% Wood, 4. He was very eminent for his {kill in phyſic, and was 

ben. Oxon, vol. ctice. He wrote ſeveral treatiſes [A]. He died Marc 

dle. Lean and was interred in the inner Chapel of New College (a). 

1721. 


A] He wrote ſeveral Treatiſes.] I. 4 Diſcourſe of 
three kinds of Pepper in common uſe. This piece was 
inted in 1558 in 8vo, and dedicated to Sir John Hor- 
ey. II. 4 brief Treatiſe of the Preſervation of the 
Eye-fight ; printed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth in 
12mo, and at Oxford in 1616 and 1654 in 8vo, In 
the edition of 1616 is added another Treatiſe of the 
Eye-fight, collected from Fernelius and Riolanus ; but 
by whom, is not known. They both paſs under the 
name of our author. III. Diredions for health, natu- 


ral and artificial, with medicines for all diſeaſes of the eye, 

in 4to 1626. IV. Explicatio Galeni de potu convaleſcenti- 

um, & ſonum, & pracipue de noſtræ ale & birie parati- 

one, c. i. e. An Explication upon Galen concerning 

e the proper drink for perſons, who have been ſick, ND 

and thoſe in years; and particularly concerning the 

<< preparation of the Engliſh ale and beer, &c.” This (1) Athen. Oxon, 
iece, as Mr. Wood informs us (1), was in MS. in 4to 0 . col. 255. 

in the Library of Robert Earl of Ayleſbury. T5 


* BALIOL (JOHN) King of Scotland, was by his mother's fide great-grandſon 


of David Earl of Huntington, grandſon of King David I, the brother of King William, 


Vol. II. 


A by 
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his facher lde. He was deſcended of an ancient and noble Family Al. Alexander 


III dying in 128g, was to be ſucceeded by Margaret, commonly called the Maiden of 


and a marriage was 


orway, who was the daughter of Eric King of Norway, and of Margaret Alexander's 
— 4 ded between the young Princefs, and Edward the 


| ſon of King Edward I of England. By this marriage the two Kingdoms were to be unit- 
6.) Tyrrel, vol. ed, and the articles of it ſhew (a), that the Scots were very cautious, and did as much as 


* Pg hs * lay in their power, to hinder their 
Mete Alge. Yet this union was not acceptable to all 


from being any way ſubjected to England BI. 
Scots, and ſoon occaſioned a formidable — 
of Ste Nan headed by Robert Bruce, who declared themſelves 


tion, vol · 1. page b enemies to the union or contract 
461. of marriage, as appears from a letter, which the Biſhop of St. Andrews wrote to King 


[- Baliol car by his father's an ancient and 

nob 42055 He was deſcended of Guy de Baliol, a 

Norman Lord, who in the reign of William Rufus the 

Conqueror's ſon, came over to England, and was in- 

ſoffed of the Barony of Biwel in Northumberland ; 

for which lands his ſon Bernard de Baliol did homage 

to David I King of Scotland, then in I of that 

country. But being, together with Robert Bruce, ſent 

to that Prince, who had invaded England, and pene- 

trated as far as the river Teiſe, to perſuade him to re- 

treat; and his overtures of being rejected, he re- 

nounced his fealty, ns- ws [on camp, and 

ſhared in the glory of the victory ined over the 

Scots near Northallerton. He was alſo one of thoſe 

that afterwards ſurprized King William at Alnwick ; 

and having very much enlarged his paternal eſtate, in 

the North of nd, is ſaid to have ſounded the ſtrong 

fortreſs, called his name Bernard -Caſtle, on the 

bank of the Teiſe. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Eu- 

ſtace; and he again by Hugh de Baliol, whoſe eldeſt 

ſon John married Dervegild, the daughter of Alan 

Lord of Galloway, and of Margaret the eldeſt daugh- 

(1) Son of King ter of David (1) Earl of Huntington, an whoſe right 

Alexander III. © he was poſſeſſed of Galloway in Scotland, and of Thor- 

keſey, Gernemuth, and Luddingland in England. 

Beſides which, upon the death of Chriſtian, Counteſs of 

Albemarle, ſiſter to Dervegild his wife, he was aſſign- 

ed to her part of Chriſtian's inheritance, in the coun- 

ties of "mens and Lincoln. He had alſo a 

large eſtate in France. But as he was great by his Royal 

Match, and the conſiderable lands he poſſeſſed; he was 

no leſs ſo by his perſonal merit. He did moſt eminent 

Services to both his Sovereigns ; I mean Alexander III 

of Scotland, and Henry III of England. In obedi- 

ence to them he bravely withſtood the illegal ordinances 

and prevailing power of the rebellious ns, inſo- 

much that when all the reſt of England, nay King 

Henry himſelf, were forced to ſubmut to the arbitrary 

uſurpation of the Earl of Leiceſter, he by the orders of 

King Alexander kept the North fixed in its allegiance 

(2) Patric A- to the captivated Sovereign (2). It is he who founded 

bercromby, Mar- Baliol College in Oxford (3) ; and not his fon King John 

tial Archieve- Baliol, as Leſley (4), and after him Mr. de Rapin (5) 
ments of che Scots ęrroneouſly aſſert. He died in the year 1 269 (6). 

Nations vob . [B] The Scots did as much as lay in their power to 

(a) Chronic. le hinder their country from being ſubjected to England.) As 

Mailros, in Rer, there is ſome 2 between theſe articles of mar- 

Ang!. Script. riage, as we find them in Mr. Rapin, and as they are 

Vet. tom. 1. pag. related by Mr. Abercromby, and as the latter has made 

(4)D Keb. Gef. ſome obſervations upon them, we think the reader will 

eser. lib, 6. not be diſpleaſed to find ſome of theſe articles with 

Pag- 235. that Writer's obſervations here. It was ſtipulated I, 

(5) Hüft. d Angl. That the rights, laws, liberties, and cuſtoms of Scot- 

_ * ” land ſhall for ever remain entire and unalterable, and 

Ms. Tindal's the Kingdom continue ſeparate, divided, and free in 

notes upon that itſelf from the Kingdom of England, without any ſub- 

paſſage, whers jection, by its true bounds and limits, as it has been be- 

© confutes Mr. fore, This was granted, ſays Mr. Tyrrel (7), yet with 

2 yy 3 7 to the Kong's right, which he had before this. 

Mailres, abi ſu- pon which Mr. Abercromby obſerves (8), that Mr. 

pra. Tyrrel ſhould have ſaid, Saving the right of the King 

(7) Vol. 2: p. 60. of England, and of any ather perſon, which before this 

(8) UG: ſupra, reement was, or ſhall afterwards in juſtice be 

pag. 460. 4% « J yy of 

tent, to any lands upon the: borders or elſewhere, De- 

+ luſive words indeed, adds the Hiſtorian, and how- 

« eyer diſguiſed, yet ſo far plain, as to ſhew, that 

King Edward kept ſomething in petto, as a reſerve 

9) Ubi ſupra, © for an aſter-game.“ Mr. de Rapin makes a ſepa- 

page 25» rate article of this /a/vo related by Mr. Abercromby ; 

? whereas it 15 plain that it was only an inſinuation of 

Kiog Edward, by which he probably intended to claim 

at a proper time a right over the whole Kingdom of 

Scotland, as being a fief of the Crown of England. 

U. It was agreed, that if Edward and Margaret ſhall 


to thoſe of any other perſon, 


die without iſſue of the body of M , the King- 
dom ſhall revert entire, free, olute and _inde- 
pendent, to the next immediate heir. III. That no 
perſon, either ecclefiaſtic or laic, ſhall be compelled to 
go out of the Kingdom, to aſk leave either to ele, or 
to preſent their elects, nor to do their homage, fealty, 
ſervices, nor to proſecute law-ſuits, nor, in a word, 
to perform any thing uſually performed in Scotland. IV. 
'That the * of Scotland ſhall have its Chancel- 
lor, Officers of State, Courts of Judicature, &c. as before ; 
and that a new Seal ſhall be made and kept by the Chan- 


And by the by, /azs Mr. Abercromby, this is the firſt 
© time, 1 ought 1 that the word Parliament 
was uſed among us.” VI. That no duties, taxes, 
levies of men, Kc. ſhall be exacted in Scotland, but 
ſuch, as being uſual in former times, ſhall be co 
with the common intereſt and of the Nation. 
VII. That the King of ſhall oblige himſelf 
and his heirs in a bond of a hundred thouſand. pounds 
ſterling, 2 to the Church of Rome, in aid of 
the Holy , to make reſtitution of the Ki 
in the caſes aforeſaid ; and that he ſhall conſent, that 
the Pope may reſtrain him and his heirs, by excommuni- 
cating them, and interdifting their Kingdom, both to 
the aforeſaid reſtriction, and payment of the faid ſum 
of money, if he or they do not ſtand to the 
It appears plainly from theſe articles, that Scots 
were at that time very far from thinking, that the 
Kingdom of Scotland was a fief of England, as Mr. 
de Rapin very well obſerves (10). They alſo evince, (10) Hif. I Arg. 
according to Mr. Abercromby (11), That the Scots % (gra, p. 25. 
were not at all thoſe rude, illiterate, and unpoliſhed we = Jupra, 
« people, they have been repreſented ; that on the *** 1 
*© contrary, they very well knew both their public and 
private intereſt ; and that the ends and arts of Go- 
vernment were by, them perhaps better underſtood, 
« in thoſe earlier and thought barbarous Ages, than at 
** any time fince, This was the firſt ſe of an 
union condeſcended upon between the two King- 
** doms; and it was a ſcheme ſo very reaſonable, that 
* hadit taken effect, both Nations had been long ere 
now {what even the preſent Age can ſcarcely hope 
to ſee them) united in their joint intereſt, mutual 
** inclinations, and uniform Religion. Yet, as ho- 
% nourable and advantageous, as the then concluded 
union appears to have been, it is certain that all 
** thoſe of the Nation were not pleaſed with it. Per- 
„ haps the Diſſenters had by-ends of their own; or 
they were loth to loſe the preſence of their Sove- 
*« reign, and the warm influence of a Royal Court ; 
or, they did not entirely confide in the fair pro- 
** miſes of King Edward. They knew his deceitful 
„ temper ; and tho' the a/vo, added to the firſt arti- 
cle, did relate more to that King's pretences, than 
tho' by it no new 
right could be acquired; nay, altho* by that very 
* /akvq he in a great meaſure diſclaimed all title ta 
the whole, and only ſuppoſed, that it was poſſible, 
** he or ſome body elſe might lay ſome claim to lands 
* upon the borders or ſomewhere elſe in Scotland ; 
« yet they did not like thoſe inſidious reſerves, 
« and juſtly feared, that as ſoon as he ſhould by the 
*« treaty be put in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, thou 
66 t in the name of his daughter-in-law, he 
10 in the ſalao abundance of reaſon and juſtice ta 
keep it. The event bas ſhewn that theſe fears were 
but too well grounded, tho? they vaniſhed for a lit- 
* tle time, upon the death of the young Queen Mar- 
40 garet.“ 


Edward [C] 
with his 


ed of, or at 
bab 


pretenſions to the 
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, not long 
, were for- 

leaſt made 
hinted to him, chat 
Crown of Scotland (c). 
happened a 


union and in 


the 
to 


marriage, there 


no precedent nor 


after the conclufion of the 


King Edward's intereſt; the former becauſe hb was 
to be one of his Chaplains ; the latter becauſe he was aſſur- 
for, more than ordinary favours (b) DI; and it was pro- 
if Margaret ſhonld die without iſſue, Edward would 
Margaret dying 
great conteſt about the facceſſion to the Crown. The chief 51. 
were John Baliol, and Robert Bruce, whoſe different titles to the Crown were 

poſitive law to be determined [E], and between whom by reaſon of 
their numerous Alliances, and vaſt poſſeſſions both at 


ſoon after the concluſion of her 


and abroad, the whole Kingdom 


was divided. Befides theſe two irreconcileable enemies, and juſtly contending rivals, eight 


other perſons either acted by 
the clandeſtine 
only could obtain (4). 


2. 463. 


(72) Rymer's 
Fadera, toms 2+ 
p. 1090, 10915 
ad ag. 1290. 
apud Abercrom- 
by, ubi ſupra, 
Pag- 461, 462. 


(13) Ubi ſupr a, 
Pag- 462, 


* would ſtand by an idle ſpectator) or, to ſubmit their 
von. wi" 


„ tue of which the firſt was by his power 


afterwards declared they ought to be, the 
none were concerned but themfelves, and 


their own ambition, or, as is more probable, wrought upon by 
practices of King Edward [F], did at the ſame time aſpire to what one 
The Barons or Freeholders of the Kingdom were then, as it was 


r judges of a controverſy, in which 
competitors. But by reaſon of the great 


power of thoſe, who pretended to the Crown, as alſo of the plauſible grounds of their pre- 


tenſions, the Barons could not agree amongſt themſelves, nor were the competitors like to 


ſubmit to their determination. Therefore, according to moſt authors, they 


: 


The Biſhop of St. Andrews wrote a Letter to King 
Ob; 4 1 from his Majeſty thanks (12), in 
e the name of the Convention of the Nobles at Perth, 
« for the many good offices he had done them ; then 
<< he tells him, that they were juſt ſetting out, 

« with the, Engliſh Embaſſadors, in order to wait on, 
« and receive their in Orkney, when, to the 
40 ut ble terror and grief of the Nation, an un- 
4 certain report of her being dead was ſpread abroad. 


4 That this news, Robert Bruce, and thoſe of his 
<< party, had, contrary to expectation, come to the Af- 
Maa i-mbly ; but what he meant to do, was not yet 


«© known. That the Earls of Athole and Mar were 
«« drawing their men together, and the whole Nation 
« was divided in faftions ; and that a war was inevi- 
4 table, if not prevented in time, by the goodneſs of 
„ God and his Majeſty's endeavours. He therefore 
« jintreats, that if the ſhall chance to die, he 
vill inſtantly come 14 ks order res 
< contending parties by his preſence, to prevent 

<«« fion of blood, and to enable loyal ſubjects to keep 
<< their oaths to the rightful heir, whoever he be, 
60 ided the heir be willing to acquieſce in his 
«« Majeſty's determination. He had a little before re- 
« commended John Baliol to the King's favour, and 
+ jt ar 20 ey NN Oe 
« Chaplain.” *«* — 14 Mr. Abercromby, that 
* only this one letter has found upon record, to 
guide us through the Cimmerian darkneſs, which by 
«« obſcuring the myſterious tranſactions, and hidden 
% contrivances of thoſe times, has hitherto led all 
« authors into almoſt as many miſtakes, if not 
« downright falſities, as they have periods, I may al- 
<« moſt ſay words, upon the ſubje&.” The conſequences 
that may be inferred from this letter, we refer to the 


following remark. 
| FD] Fobn Baliol <vas made to hope for more than or- 


dinary favours.) This is one of the inferences which 
Mr. draws from the letter we have men- 
tioned. He obſerves (13), That Robert Bruce 


„ and his friends were againſt 
„ ſhould they not have been 
ce Mr elſe, but to welcome home 
46 e That 
«© in caſe the treaty of iage and union ; by 
«© the death of the Queen, rendered i 
« there was a previous concert between King Ed- 
«© ward, and the Scots Unioners agreed upon, by ver- 
to awe and 
c bear down the oppoſite faction ; and theſe laſt, to 
«© give him the power of nominating a ſucceſſor, and 
6 that John Baliol was pointed out as the man. That 
<< upon the certainty of the rumour that was ſpread 
% of the Queen's death, the animoſities of parties 
* muſt needs be heightened, and the Nation be there- 
«« by neceſſitated, or, to undergo all the calamities of 
« a civil, and at the ſame time probably of a forei 

« war, (for it was not to be ſuppoſed, that a neig 

© bour of the character and power of King Edward 


the Union ; elſe why 
at an Aſſembly, 


of a Prince, who, 


« differences to the 
| I 


unanimouſly 
- reſolved 

„ had they declined. his arbitration, was, 
«« with the he had among themſelves, able to 


b 
TH 


| 
— 
— 
J 


7] 


0 


f 


} 


F 
; 
E 
5 


: 
: 


or more 
s words are; paucu⸗ 
batur, quamado Scatiam ſuæ ditianis faceret. 
facile exiſtimaretur, Regno in duas fattiones diviſo, ta- 
men, quo res efftt expeditior, & fraus occultiar, præter 
Bruticum & Baliolum, octo alia competitores excitavit, 
|; in ſua⸗ 


; 


very "© 

the competitors, none but John Baliol (and 
Bruce) had the leaſt.right to the Crown, if we ſup- 
is reaſon to do, deſcend- 


(6 
bs! 


(16) 
bag 
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Rapin, ub: ſupra, 


batz · 27. 


Robert 8. p · m. 254+ 
ag 


) Abercrom- 
„ibid. p. 461, 


462. 
(c) See the re- 
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reſolved to refer the whole matter to the arbitration of Edward King of England G, who 
readily : it, and took hold of this opportunity, to make the Scots acknowledge his 
1 right over that Kingdom. The States of Scotland were convened. at Norham 
upon the borders of the two Kingdoms Hi King Edward came thither with an army, 
and in the aſſembly held the tenth of May ꝰ he declared, that as he was ſuperior and direct * A 1291, 
Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland, ſo he hoped they would willingly acknowledge him 
to de ſuch [7]. This declaration ſtruck the Scots with amazement [K] 3 they 
Id him that they knew nothing of any ſuperiority belonging to him ; that they — 
os OO ND. N £ ns , | TA 1 ; . "YT "TR wer 


"1 6 WI ** 1 — 


(1g) Sextor. Hift, 
lib. 14. fol. m. 


292 werſo. 
(20) Us: ſupra. 


_ Kaka at ron 35 re $ocet q 4 nit reti 4112 (f) Ra 
ee ſabje@tion; than one King. But Providence order- tnaiiitain that; King Edward ſummoned the States. of Hy 
« ed it otherwiſe : the ini 0 been too viſible; Scotland to meet at Norham; not as a friend or an arbi- zo. 
and he deligne: 2 ch a King, as by his birth trator, but by virtue of his right, as ſovereign Lord of Tikes 
„had a very good title to be fuch, a his na- Scotland. They add, that the ſituation of Norham, [M] 
ture was dif) to continue, what he profeſſed him- which is a town of England, ſhews that Edward ex- 

t ſelf, a ſubject“ 1 erted an Act of Sovereignty, when he ſummoned the (6) At 
1 [G] They reſobued to refer the tvhole matter to the ar- wbi ſup 


tration of King Edward.) He was thought, days 
Boetius (19), the moſt proper perſon to determine t 
diſpute, not only as he was a very rful King,” but 
alſo becauſe being their neighbour he was at hand to 
aſſiſtthem in caſe of diſtreſs. Buchanan ſays (20), that the 
Scots did not diſtruſt him, becauſe he was born of a 


States of Scotland to meet in his own . To 
this the Scots reply, that this argument is of no ſorce at 
all, becauſe on this very occaſion King Edward grant- 
ed to the Scots a Charter, by which he declated, that 
their coming over 'I'weed into England ſhould be of 
no pernicious conſequence to the Nation, and that for the 
future they ſhould not be obliged, for any affairs what- 


father, whom the late King always found a wy lov- ſoever, to paſs that river in order to treat with him. 
ing father-in-law, and a very equitable and juſt guar- Mr. de Rapin obſerves in another place (26), that it (25) Abrege Hiſ 
diane” Beſides Edward had lately received from the cannot well be determined, whether that Aſſembly 2 2 
Scots à very noble proof of their -will towards was ſummoned by Edward's own authority, or at the tom. . 2 
him, in the readineſs with which they conſented fo entreaties of the Scots. | 172. | 
the marriage of their Queen with Edward's fap. King [7] 1 they would "willingly acknowledge him 10 . 
(21) Ut; ſupra, Edward, Tays Mr. Abercromby (2 1), was a wiſe man, be fuch.] firſt ſhewed a great concern for the mi- 
Page 464. and upon account of his relation to the Scots, and the ſerable condition in which the Scots then were. His 
innumerable obligations, and thoſe as yet freſh in his Juſticiary told them (27), * 8 Majeſty did (27) Prynne's 
memory, he had received from them, bound to be juſt; © moſt ſincerely commiſerate the diſtEempered ſtate of Collect. tom. 3. 
and who could diſtruſt him, fince he was equally un- the Scots nation; that he had ever a fin rd Fas: „ 
concerned with all the competitors ? His father Henry * for Scotland, and all its inhabitants, wwboſe Jaſety gf. 63, 63 
III and the Barons of England had in the like manner and 4 was well known to belong to him ; that Echard, * 
referred their differences to the determination of a © come and called them thither in order to &. apud Aber- 
foreign Prince, St. Lewis of France. But Edward was © diſcharge his duty; that he would do impartial ju- cromby, «bi ſu- 
mot, like Lewis, a Saint; he had views of his own, ( tice to the competitors for the Crown, and would 774. P. 465. 


(22) Ubi ſupra. 


(23) U3i ſupra. 


(24) Fædera 
Anglic. com. 2. 
Pag 528. 


(35) Ui ſupra, 
pag- 28. 


which none even of the great party which he had 
gained over to an entire confidence in his friendſhip, 
could penetrate. | 
[H] The States of Scotland were convened at Nor- 
ham upon the borders of the two Kingdoms.) We uſe 
this general ex becauſe Authors do not agree, 
whether the Scots Nobility aſſembled of their own 
accord, or, whether they were called together by King 
Edward. Boetius ſays (22), that the Scots having ſent 
Embaſſadors to King Edward, he received them very 


r and told them that he would be in a few 
ys 


at Berwick, where he ordered them to aſſemble. 
Ut ibi concilium pro eſſet edixit. Buchanan ſays (23), 
that Edward being arrived at Berwick, wrote to the 
Regents of Scotland, and to the Deputies of the States 
to come and meet him. EAwardus, cum primum Ber- 
Vicum wenit, ed Rectores Seotiee, & Ordinum Legatos per 
Eteras evocat. Boetius does not mention the Aſſembly 
of Norham, and ſeems to have confounded it with that 
which was afterwards held at Berwick, not by the 
States, but by the Commiſſioners appointed to hear the 
petitions of the Commiſſioners. nan indeed men- 
tions the Aſſembly of Norham, which met, ſays he, 
the year after Edward had ſummoned the States 
to meet at Berwick. And, according to Mr. Aber- 
cromby, Edward to keep all parties in the dark, 
«© with regard to his private deſigns, and to remove 
all manner of jealouſy” concerning his after intenti- 
ons, invited and earneſtly entreated, that the Pre- 
« lates and the great men of Scotland would meet him 
at Norham, on the confines of both Kingdoms, to 
Which place he himſelf declares that they came at 
his earneſt requeſt (24). 80 falſe it is, what by his 
public Notary he afterwards aſſerted, that as ſupe- 
«« rior and direct Lord of Scotland he had called a 
Parliament of the Scots Nation at Norham: for in 
no record extant is any ſuch thing ſo much as inſi- 
% nuated. Nay, that one, I have juit now Cited, to 
me is a plain proof of the contrary. Nor did the 
Scots know that he deſigned to take any ſuch title 
by or authority upon him, till he had, by the moſt 
* plauſible pretences imaginable, decoy'd them, tho' 
a . out of the Kingdom, yet to ſuch a place, 
in Whicn he very well knew they neither could nor 
« durit withitand his commands.“ The Engliſh Wri- 
ters, '/ays Mr. ds Rapin (25), don't agree to this ; they 
148 A . 4 5 


not at all uſurp or encroach the liberties of 
* the _— but that as he was ſuperior and direct 
Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland, fo he hoped; 
they would willingly ize and acknowledge 
him to be ſuch; and that if any of them ſcrupled 
the thing, he was willing to evidence his title from 
*« undoubted chronicles and monuments, every where 
<< to be found in the monaſteries of England. That by 
this means a ſolid and laſting peace would be eſta- 
bliſhed between the two nations, and he would not 
fail in the nomination of a King of Scotland, as 
in every thing elſe concerning this Kingdom, to aſk 
the advice of the preſent Aſſembly. | 

LX] This Declaration flruck the Scots wwith amaxr- 


ment.] Let us hear” what Mr. Abercromby fays 


harangue, ſays (28) Us; fire 
he (28), ſtruck the Scots with amazement, indig- pag. 466. us 


upon this ſubject. This 


nation, and terror; and no wonder; ſuch another 
64 piece of Supercherie is, I believe, ng where to be found 
in hiſtory. An honeſt Heathen would have been a- 
<* ſhamed to venture upon it; and it is ſurpriſing, 
that Chriſtian Authors ſhould yet relate it, without 
ge 2 the memory of a Prince, that was ca- 
pable to act a part ſo de ry to the character 
of a man of honour, Had he ever before, (and this 
*« was the nineteenth year of his reign,) laid claim to 
* the ſuperiority of Scotland; nay, had he not of- 
« ten diſclaimed it, as I have ſhewed ; or had he 
only ſomented the diviſions of the Kingdom, and 
laid hold on the opportunity to invade it openly, 
„and a , What . 
«© he done, but what has been, by ungenerous 
Princes, practiſed in all ages. But for one, who in 
a great meaſure owed his grandeur to the repeated 
aſſiſtances he had received from Scotland; who had 
* {o often, and fo ſolemnly owned its independency ; | 
* who had expreſſed ſo much gratitude, ſuch for- 
„ ward zeal for its honour and welfare, thus to entrap 
«© its Nobles, the faireſt and moſt plauſible pre- 
tences imaginable, and then, and never till then to 
tell them (the ſpeech I have related, and all his 
after conduct implied no leſs) that now he had them 
* in his hands, and they muſt reſolve to lay down 
* their lives, or to give up their liberties z as 
it was unprecedented before, ſo I know not if it 
has fince been imitated. Not but that ——_— 
„their 
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anſwer ſuch things without a head and King, whoſe buſineſs it was to 


matters 3 and that as for their 
to one another after the death 


and that they were to obſerve that oath under pain of excommunication. 
| King ſaid, that he would give them time to think on it, and fo adjourned 
next day, the eleventh of May, when according to appointment 


h bound b th, which — — 
rt, they were y an oath, which they had made 
King Manar, to on no Sovereign but his legal heir 3 
Upon which the 
e meeting till 
they went over to the pa- 


riſh church of Norham, and entreated that a longer time might be allowed them, to 
conſult with their abſent countrymen, concerning a matter that was wholly new to them, 


and yet of ſuch importance, as was not to be 
(/) Rapin, Hit. intereſt LI, was willing to prorogue the Aſſembly (e) for three weeks 


4 Ang. tom. Jo 
liv. 9- pag. 29» 
40» 

[M] 


dingly they met the ſecond of June following; but it does not appear that they alledged any 
thing againſt the King's pretenſions (g), who thereu 
and obliged the Competitors, and the Guardians of the Kingdom, together with a great 


ly derermined. The King, for his o .]n 
(f)[M]. Accor- ( ) 2 
took his Sovereignty for page 465, 


5 


many Prelates and Barons, who called themſelves the Community of Scotland, to recog- 


(5) Abercromby, nize and acknowledge him, as their ps 
%, ſupra, p. 4g. this Aſſembly, and his abſence is by Mr. 


rior and direct Lord (+). 
de Rapin conſidered as a piece of 


John Baliol was not at 


policy. He 


acknowledged indeed the King's Sovereignty the next day; but his deſign was, that if he 


aſcended the Throne, he could not be charged with having been one of the moſt forward 


c their Councils may have been ſufficiently diſpoſed 

c to reach the ſcandalous part; but all the Grandees 

« of a Nation have neyer been ſo mad as to afford 

< the like opportunity. The Scots Nobility ſaw their 

23) Pere d' Or- error, when it was too late, and ſome write (28), 
ns, pag 467. „ that as as their ſurpriſal was, they courage- 
Dr. Mackenzie's « gyfly aflerted the independency of their country, 
_— * and abſolutely refuſed to e ſuperior 
* „ but God, above him, that ſhould be to be heir 
« of their crown. Robert Wiſhart Biſhop of Glaſ- 

« gow is ſaid to have taken upon him to maintain 
« that ar t, and to have done it, as indeed it was 
« eaſy, beyond the poſſibility of a reply. Vet fince 
«« Engliſh Authors and Records, whom I more incline 
<< to follow than Scots or Foreigners, are filent upon the 
« matter, I ſhall be ſo too. This is certain, they 
«« ſeemed very much diſſatisfied, and not at all in- 
<< clinable to comply with the King's demands; and 
« he was thereby 1o far incenſed, that he ſwore by St. 
« Edward, the greateſt oath he ever uſed, that he 
« would loſe his life in the proſecution of his juſt right.“ 
[L] The King for bis own intereſt vas willing to 

. prorogue the Aſſembly.) He had a mind to palliate, in 

ſome | 


meaſure, by this conde ſcenſion, the violence 


which he had offered, and which he was determined to 

te. He knew very well that in ſo ſhort a 

time they could neither meet, nor conſult with their 

friends ; much leſs raiſe an army, put the country in 

a poſture of defence, make up their domeſlic quarrels, 

and agree upon a Head, capable to unite and protect 

them. By theſe means they might yet have warded 

off the threatned miſchief. But ſuch means were then 
impracticable. And King Edward, to divert their 

thoughts from any attempt of that kind, and to en- 

ge them to return to a ſecond conference, gave 

(29) In the note them the Charter we have mentioned above (29), by 
LH]. Which he declared, amongſt other things, that they 
might return with honour and ſaſety. And to perſuade 
them, that after all he had no intention to invade their 
liberty by force, but only to affert his own right, in 
caſe it ſhould ap that he had any, he deſired them 
(30) to make : 
antiquities, that might exclude him from the right 
and exerciſe of his ſuperiority and direct dominion, 
and overthrow his reaſons and arguments for it; pro- 
teſting that he was ready to. grant, what law and ju- 
ſtice had eſtabliſhed, And that they might the better 
underſtand his title, and make their objections againſt 
it, he appointed the Biſhop of Durham to ſet it forth 
to all preſent. The Prelate obeyed, and was himſelf, 
or ſome others for him, at the greateſt pains imagina- 
ble to overturn bis Maſter's cauſe, by ſupporting it 
with diſingenuity, fiction and calumny. He begins 
with the exploded fables of Brutus, Albanactus, Cam- 
ber, and the like imaginary founders of old Britain, 
Albany and Wales; nor does he forget the equally ri- 
diculous Legend of St. John of Beverly, nor the Pa- 
geantry of King Edgar, and his Royal Sailors. The 
acknowledg'd ſubjection of William King of Scotland 
to Henry II of England he tells pretty. fairly ; but 
then, he has not a word of the authentic acquittance 
granted by King Richard, by which alone 1t would 


; Vor. II. 


zo] Prynne, 
Tuyrrel, and 


Echard, ubi fu 
Pra. 


„ 


arch for any writings, evidences, , or 


in 


have appeared, how vain and frivolous the claim had 
ever been, and then was. Mr. de Rapin makes ſeve- 
ral very obſervations upon the reaſons and argu- 
ments alledged in K ing Edward's favour. He « of 
among other things, Why did not the King produce 
authentic inſtances of the homage paid by the ancient 
Kings of Scotland to the Kings of England, as he 
produced that which King William paid to Henry II ? 
If the queſtion had been only to prove, that homage had 
been paid for the County of Huntington, he would 
not have been obliged to ſearch the Hiſtorians ; he 


would have found ſufficient proofs of this in the Re- 


cords of England. How then came it to paſs that no 
record could be found of the homage paid for Scot- 
land ? Was it more difficult to preſerve theſe than the 
former (31) ? Since then there was no record extant (37) Rapin, 
of the homage paid for Scotland, fave only that of . 4 5 | 
King William, which was reverſed, it is a ſtrong proof . . 9 
in favour of the Scots, that their Kingdom was not 
ſubje& to England. 

LM] For three weeks.) Mr. Abercromby ſays (32), (32) Ci ſupra, 
till the ſecond of June next coming. But, according Pr. 47. 
to Mr. de Rapin (33), the King granted them a delay (33) Us; ſupra, 
of three weeks to begin hem the tenth of March, It vas 3+ 
is true they met the ſecond of June, but it does not a 
pear that on that day they treated of King Edward's 
lovereignty over Scotland. For the Biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, Chancellor of England, who ſpoke for the 
King, having ſummed up what had been done in the 
foregoing meeting, added, that ſince the three weeks, 
which the King had granted to the States to anſwer 
his reaſons, were paſſed, and they had not been able 
to produce or alledge any thing that was capable to 
overthrow the King's right, he was reſolved to exert 
his acknowledged ſovereignty over Scotland. This is 
taken from a Journal or Diary extant in Rymer's Fæ- 
dera 5, and Mr. de Rapin obſerves, that how good ſo- & Tom. 2. pag. 
ever an opinion we may. have of King Edward's ſin- 542, &c. 
cerity, and of the honeſty of the Notary, who drew 
up this Journal, yet we muſt obſerve that there is ſome- 
thing . inaccurate 5. wanting . In the two pre- 
ceding meeti ward produces his pretenſions to the 
—— — the States far from acknow- 
ledging immediately this pre iguty, aſk 
ſome time to conſult together upon ſo nice. a ſubject. 
The King grants them three weeks, which being ex- 


pired, in the firſt ſeſſion, which the Journal mentions, 


the Chancellor ſpeaks. firſt, and ſays, that the States 


have alledged nothing againſt the King's pretenſions. 
He 3 | Gy — firſt required the States to 
produce their anſwer, which ought to have been men- 
tioned in the Journal, either by relating their objecti- 
ons, or their conſent, or at leaſt it ought to have been 
there obſerved, that they had nothing to anſwer ; in 

ve 


this caſe the Chancellor's di would have been 


ſeaſonable and to the purpoſe ; whereas he begins with 
declaring, that ſince the States have nothi 
againſt the King's „ his Majeſty is deter- 


mined to make. uſe of his right. This muſt needs 
make us ſuſpect, either that the account of what paſ- 
ſed that day is curtailed, or that the day before the 


States produced their reaſons and arguments, * 
7Q 
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done by all his competit 


BAL 


in ſubmitting to Edward, and that he might plead in his defence, that he only did what 
had apy Gr titors, and even b 
(i)$- Rapin, Nation (i). Boetius (t) and Buchanan (1) ſap, that Robert 


the moſt eminent men of. the 


refuſed to recognize King (2 2 4 


ubj ſupra, p · 49 · 78 Sovereignty, De upon record tound to be the firſt man, who bei (1) Ker. Seti. 
interrogated, whether, in claiming his right to the Scots Crown, he would demand and 1b. 8. 5. 5. 285. 
receive juſtice before, the King of nd, as ſuperior and direct Lord of the Kingdom 
of Scorland, publickly, ,expreſly, and without contradiction, anſwered, that he would, and 


(=) Abercrom- actually did (n); 15 ſeeming inconſiſtency can be accounted for in a very probable 


by, ubi ſopr 
pig. 469. | Ng: rw | 


1 ä * * 


e author of che did not think fit to take any 
notice, And LOR to the delay granted 
(35) Beginning by the King for three weeks (35), there onght to have 
(hetenthof May. been a meeting the firſt of June; but I give this only 

as a conjecture, upon which I don't pretend to lay any 
ſires. The'greateſt difficulyy is, that it ſeems furpriz- 
ing, that after three weeks deliberation and conſulting, 
the States of Scotland ſhould not have found any, ar- 


1s certain that till then the ſovereignty of the Crown 
of England over Scotland had never been fo generally 
acknowledged, nor ſo evi known as to filence 
all the members of the State. Witneſs the articles of 
26) In the note marriage we have mentioned above (36), in which 
55 the Scots took ſo many precautions to maintain their 


. Secondly, the time they —_ to 
ult . upon 0%. wi. 4" 6-5 wa ſhews, that they 
were not perſuaded of his right. Laſtly, this very 

ation of Edward, who requires this acknowledg- 
ment from them, is a proof that his right was at leaſt 


t or reaſon to anſwer the King's pretenſions. It fafum A 


ſhew hereafter. Thus King Edward, without drawing his ford, and 


perhaps 
£45190 T7. "I * 
views 3 hep Him the Kin of Scotland, if 
he would ledge it a fief of England. But Bruce 


anſwered, that he was not ſo fond of a crown, to 
give ms liberty of his country to obtain it. Here 
low Buchanan's own words, of which we have given 
the ſenſe. r (Norami) Eduard per homines idoneos 
leniter Seotorum animos pertentat, mum ſponte in ditionem 
Jus wellent concedere 3 quad ab eorum majoribus [expe 
Id cum conflanter omnes ab- 
muerent, Competitoribus Regni, ip/e excitaverat, con- 
vocatis, promiſſis ingentibus 4 exprimit, ut iffi in 
verba ejus j 1 ceteris perſuadet, ut Conventus Ber- 
vicum in magic idoucun tramferatur. 1hi wiginti 
quatuor F udices illos ſelectat, in templum fine arbitris in- 
cluſos, de controver/ia cagnoſcere ones ; _ interea ne 
quam aid to; ws accedat. Cum lentins res 
ps ipfe A, identidem ingredicbatur, & alios — 
alias compellando, cum comperifſet pluribus videri, jure 
priorem efſe Ballialum, gratia & fuctione inferiorem, 
B prius camvento, quem, quod jure (i inferior, 


doubtful. It is not the cuſtom to act in ſuch a manner, facilius ſuis rationibus afſenfurum putabat, Regnum ei 


when one's right is unqueſtionable and rally ac- 
knowledged. Ne int States an- 
ſwered nothing to the King's we muſt be- 


lieve, either that they were awed by his power, or 
that the two chief nders to the Crown agreed to- 
gether, and caballed amongſt the members of the States, 
to prevent their oppoſing the pretenſions of the of 
England. They were in all likelihood afraid, t 

rer 


buſineſs, in which they were more nearly concerned. 


This-i can be accounted for in a very 
nt one els hens (ver -Dendins 0nd 
Buchanan relate the matter. The former tells us, that 
Edward knowing that Robert Bruce was a man of 
great merit, who was extremely beloved by his coun- 
try-men, on account of his noble ſpirit, and other vir- 
tues, ſirſt attempted to gain him, by promiſing him 
the crown, if, when he be King, he would ac- 
knowledge himſelf a Vaſſal of En : but that Ro- 
bert, zealous for his own liberty and for that of the 
Kingdom, anſwered, that he would not ſubject to the 
yoke of England a country, which till then had been 
free from all ſubjection. Boetlus's words are; Quoniam 
Robertum wirum fortem, ac apud fuos propter ingenit 
magnanimitatem cæteraſque virtutes carum acceptumgque 
cognoverat, aum prius tentare aggreditur ¶ Edvazdus], ut 
i accepto Regno in verba jurare ipſius vellet, aum pra- 

61. Herum 22 bertatem & ſuam & 
Regni turpitudine & ſeruitute pluris habens, .reſpondit, 
fe nolle patriam ſuum, hattenus ab omni ſervitio immu- 
37) Boetius, abi Vm, in fſeroututem Anglis dedere (37). Buchanan's ac- 
pra, fol. 293- count is as follows : When the Scots were aſſembled at 
Norham, Edward firſt gently tried, whether he could 
not engage them willingly to ſubmit to him, as their 
anceſtors had often done,” as be But find- 
ing that they all conſtantly refuſed it, he called to him 
thoſe to the crown, whom he had himſelf ſet 
on, and by mighty promiſes en them to acknow- 
ledge his title: he alſo the Aſſembly of Nor- 
ham to remove to Berwick, as to a more proper 


there he charged e730 at er ark * 
diſpute. But finding; that che very flow ly, 
| —— in himſelf now and chen, and by ſpeaking to 
ſeveral of them privately, he found, that accopding to 
the majority, John Baliol bad the beſt right, but that 
his party and friends were not ſo numerous as thoſe of 
Robert Bruce. Thereupon he to the latter, 
— that as his right was not ſo evident and clear, 
he w 


caſily be prevailed upon to enter into his 


Scatorum pollicetur, fi fe in Regum Ang/orum clienteld, 
eorumgue ditioni ſubditum profiteri vellet. Ad hac Bruſ- 
frus ingenue re ſpumdit, ſe non ita eupidum regnandi, ut 
ea de cauſd libertatem, d majoribus relitam, imminue- 
ret (38). We might make 
this account, which is very unaccurate, as ma eaſily 
be underſtood by what we have already t 

article. But for brevity's ſake, we ſhall omit our own 
reflections, and only relate what we find in other au- 
thors, concerning this anſwer of Robert Bruce, to re- 
concile it with what has been ſaid of him in the text 
of this article. Let us hear again Mr. Abercromby ; 


obſervations upon (38) Buchanan, 


1 ſupra, pag. 


in this 255+ 


whoſe words are theſe (39), after he had obſerved that (39) U3; fare, 


Robert Bruce acknowledg'd Ki 
over Scotland, he adds; To ſay the truth, I cannot but 
** own in this place, that I am heartily forry, to find 
«« myſelf obliged to ſcore Robert Bruce out of the liſt 
of Scots Heroes, and that I cannot ſay of him, 
** what all the Scots writers have hitherto tenaciouſly 
aſſerted, wiz. that the King of England called him 
«« aſide, cloſeted him, and offered to prefer him to the 
** crown of Scotland, if he would promiſe to hold it 
* 1 3 f but that the noble Bruce was 
proof againſt the glittering temptation, and that 
with a ſcornſul diſdain he replied 5 Ns Twalue the 
** dignity of a King at a very high rate, but my honour 
* — * mare; nor will I betray my country to 
** reign over it. A noble anſwer indeed; and I wiſh 
< he, or any of the competitors, had expreſſed ſuch 
* a of foul. But as much convinced as I am 
of the diſingenuity of King Edward, and the falſe 
+ repreſentations given to the world of this tranſacti- 
on, by him, his Council, and Hiſtoriographers ; 
«© nay, even by the public Notary he commanded 
<< to draw up the Inſtrument, from whence we have 
<< theſe accounts ; yet I cannot offer to diſprove a deed 
* ſo authentic and public as this; which, if falſe, 
*« thouſands of witneſſes had, during the courſe of 
the enſuing war, atteſted the calumny. Nor did 
the after-condu&t of this ſame Robert Bruce, the 
G ther of the afterwards moſt heroic Scots 
+ King of that name, prove contradictory to his in- 
„ glorious ſubmiſſion. It is true, that from the begin- 
« Og had been an obſtinate ſtickler in oppoſition 
to the Engliſh/intereſt, and that he had been an ene- 
« my to the 's match, and the union of the 
«: Ki e very well knew that John Baliol 


% had more intereſt at the Court be nate: 
„ himſelf; and it is not improbable, but that at firft 
he may, conlequentially to his former behaviour, 
* have rejected ſuch terms, as were derogatory to the 
« royal dignity he aimed at: But it ſeems, that upon 

1 66 ſecond 


ng Edward's ſuperiority bat · 469+ 


(40) 


(41 


(42 


(43 
Pay 


— 


himſelf to be acknowledged, and 
deſignation of ſuperior and direct 


| | CP 


perhaps without ſo much as an objeRtion made, or a preeſtation entered againſt his title, 
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n in all his writings, to take upon him the 


* ord of the Kingdom of Scotland [O] (n). It was now (7) lm, itie.] 
time to come to the principal affair, then in agitation; I mean the d 
claim of the ſeveral pretenders to the Crown. 


ion of the r 7 


It was agreed between them, that John 


Baliol, and John Cumin, Lord of Badenock, who was alſo one of the competitors, ſhould 


chooſe forty 
ſhould examine the different prete 
theſe eighty Commiſſioners the King 
after a due enquiry they were to make their 


perſons, - and that Robert Bruce ſhould name forty others, who all together 


pretenſions of the competitors. It was alſo agreed, that to 
ight add, if he 


if he pleaſed, twenty four more; and 
to the King. The ſecond day of Au- 


guſt, in the year 1292, was appointed for the meeting of theſe Commiſſioners. They met ac- 
cordingly that day at Berwick upon Tweed, and King Edward, conſidering that this affair 


would take up ſo much time, 


100 as 15 1 to his private intereſt, propoſed 
to begin with examining the right of John Balioſ and Robert Bruce; which was agreed to 


by the Commiſſioners, without 
examined afterwards, The fi 


cuſtoms were to be followed in this affair? The Commiſſioners could not agree amongſt 
themſelves upon the anſwer they were to make; ſo that Edward 


a longer term to confider upon this, and prorogued the Aſſembly to the fourteenth,of 


« ſecond ts, he altered his meaſures, and find- 
<< ing it impoſſible to obtain what he j his right, 
« without ſubmiſſion, he reſolved not to loſe it for a 
« io of honour, which the of the 
„ crown would enable him to retrieve. William the 
«© Lion had made the like ſubmiſſion before,. and as 
„ William the Lion did, fo he hoped to fall upon 
«© means of getting free of it.” It ſeems then that 
Robert refuſed at firſt to the crown 
King Edward's terms; but that finding how this would 
be prejudicial to his pretenſions, he was at laſt prevail- 
ed upon to comply with the King's demands, tho he 
did not gain much by it; for his reſiſtance made a 

impreſſion upon King Edward's mind, than 
his ſubmiſſion do afterwards (40). However 
this is ſufficient to ſhew, = _— and Buchanan's 
account, with regard to this particular, is not incon- 
ſiſtent with what is found in the Record, quoted by 
Mr. Abercromby. | 


(40) Rapin, 2bi 
tra, pag. 49+ 


O] He began in all his ah, gh — * 2 
car land. 


gnation 0, or and direct 
40 more ee — 2 * Sovereign 
of the Kingdom. o ſooner competitors to 
the crown * his title, but his Chancellor 
read aloud the guns Declaration, which the King 

repeated word for word; That tho' the Kang 
England acted on this occaſion as f Lord of 
« Scotland, yet he did not intend to give up the heredi- 
<< tary right, which he might claim to the crown of that 
Kingdom, nor renounce the of it. But 
<« that he expreſly reſerved to himſelf the liberty of 
« proſecuting his right, in what manner and when he 
« ſhould think it proper (4.1 ).” It ſeems, by this De- 
claration, that King Edward ed to make him- 
ſelf abſolute maſter of Scotland ; nor do I ſee why he 
let the opportunity flip, which offered immediately 
after. For having repreſented to the competitors, that 
it would be needleſs for him to adjudge by his ſentence 
the crown to any of them, if he were not 8 
that he 


(41) Idem, ibid. 
pag · 32» 


tion to ſee his ſentence performed, he required, 
would him in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, 
might Liber it 8 wc y * org be de- 
clared King. This was 42). competi- 
tors, r and all made to be- 
lieve, that he who ſhould firſt comply, ſhould be firſt 
ferred, did not at all ſcruple to ſubſcribe a paper, 
importing, © That in order to impower King Edward 
« to put his ſentence in execution, they had freely 
« and without compulſion given to him, as ſovereign 


(42) Idem, ibid. 


(c Lord, the actual ſſeſſion or ſeaſine oſ all the lands 
« and ſtrength of Scotland ; upon condition that he 
« ſhould refiore all things as he found them, within 


« two months after he ſhould have determined the 
e right of ſucoeſſion z ſaving to the crown of * 
« the of him, that ſhould be King.” This 
done, it is not to be doubted, but detachments were 
immediately ſent from the Engliſh army that lay ſtill 
in the neighbourhood, to ſeize upon and garriſon all the 
caſtles and fortreſſes in Scotland. But it ſeems they got 
not an eaſy acceſs to all of them; their own Governors 
(43) Us: ſupra, and Proprietors were not at all willing to yield their 
Page 470» places to {trangers, according to Mr. Abercromby (4.3). 


judice to the other 
queſtion that was p 


He requi 
they even the 


pretenders, whoſe reaſons were to be 
ropoſed to them was, what laws and 


thought fit to grant them 
Octo- 
ber 


But Mr. de Rapin ſays the contrary ; he tells us (40), (44) C /-pra, 
% That tho' whatever had been till then in ta- Ps. 32. 
« your of King Edward, might be look'd upon only 
as the acts of ſome private men; yet, fince Bruce 
and Baliol were amongſt them, whoſe parties divid- 
* ed the whole Kingdom of Scotland, their approba- 
tion was in a manner that of the whole State. In 
* theſe times of anarchy and confuſion the Regents had 
<< but very little authority, and durſt not even do any 
*© thing which might diſoblige the King, or either of 
the two competitors, who was to be their Maſter. 
«« As for the States, Edward did not conſult them an 
* more, ſince he had found that they were little a 
4 rs to ſupport his pretenſions. I hey were aſſem- 
66 without the borders of , and in the 
King's power, ſo that they were notvat liberty to 
take ſuch meaſures as they could have wiſhed. So 
„that the King found little or no oppoſition from the 
«© Governors of caſtles, or other ſtrong places, when 
he put himſelf in of the Kingdom. Only 
Gilbert de Umfraville, who com in the caſtles 
of Dundee and Forfar, made a difficulty of parting with 
them, becauſe, ſaid he, they were intruſted to him, 
not by the King, but by the Community of Scotland, 
to whom he was obliged to reſtore them. But his 
was repelled, in regard that the Community, that 
1s the Convention of Barons, had no power to give 
them, if there had been a King at the time; 
and that now, altho' there was no King, yet ſome one 
of the competitors muſt needs be King in a ſhort time; 
and conſequently, ſince he was warranted by all the com- 
Ti give „ 3 
the King (45). Yet this was not enough to fatisfy Abereromee 
the Earl ; be . Act we have mentioned (65). ſupra, 
above, as a very irregular piece, nor could he be de- bag · 479+ 
termined, upon ſuch a warrant, to deliver up the places 
which had been committed to his care, neither by the 
King of England, nor by the pretenders to the crown. 
therefore that „ and the Regent, and 


» A gd Superior of Scot- /#pra, pag. 33. 
put in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, 

concluded that henceforth he ſhould meet with no man- 

ner of oppoſition, in the proſecution of his further de- 

ſigns. He therefore went boldly on, and declared himſelf 

by a public Deed (47) ſovereign Lord of Scotland; yet (4) Fædera 


was y to promiſe, that he would de- Ang. tom. 2. 
cide the controverſy in hand within the bounds of the P28: 53a · 
Kin contended for (48). This he did at the re- (48) Abercrom- 


of the Regents, who had petitioned for it; the by, «4: ſupra, 


ing looked upon this ſtep of the Regents as a kind of “s. 47 


B A T. 


ber following. The Commiſſichers being met that dag, Edward added to rhe former que: 


ſtion the two following: What rule they were to follow, in cafe the cuſtoms of England 


and Scotland happened to be either uncertai, or n one another ? Whether a. 
« different Judgerrine ought to be paſſed concerning the Kingdom of Scotland, than What is 


« cuſtomary with regard to Counties, Baronies, and other Frets Feld of the Crown of Eng. 


. land? The: delay, which Edward had granted to the Commiſſioners procured them a 


(0) Rapin, bi 


4 


6. pag - 44 


* 


by reſtoring che ſons to the throne; to 

quoted the inſtance of Edgar, whom William Rufus 

— in poſſeſſion of the Crown which had been uſu 
D 


knowledge, which they wanted before. They who in Auguft could nor agree amongſt 
themſelves concerning the firſt queſtion, were in October following all of the ſame opinion 
concerning all the'three queſtions. They anſwered upon the firſt,” that if there were un- 
queſtionable laws or cuſtoms in the King's dominions, they were to ſerve as à rule in the 
preſent caſe. Upon the ſecond, they ſaid,” that if there were no fuch laws, the King could 
make a new one. Upon the third, they decided, that the fame judgment was to be paſſed 
concerning the Kingdom of Scotland, as concerning all other indiviſible fiefs. It is plain 
by theſe anſwers, that the preliminary queſtions had been propoſed with no other view, 
than toeſtabliſh the King's Sovereignty over Scotland. Edward having received theſe de- 
terminations ſent for Bruce and Baliol, and aſked them whether they had any thing to add 
to the reaſons they had alledged in the petitions, which they had laid before the Commiſſi- 
oners. They both ſaid, that they had ſome other arguments to offer, which they did ac- 
cordingly [P] (o). Then the King propoſed to the Commiſſioners the following queſtion, 
as if the force of all the arguments had been ſummed up in it; I betber the more remote, by 
one degree in ſucceſſion, coming from the eldeſt fiſter, ought, according to the laws of both 


' Kingdoms, to exclude the nearer by one degree, coming from the ſecond fiſter ? Or, Whether 


the nearer by one degree, coming from the ſecond ſiſter, ought to exclude the more remote by 
one degree, coming from the eldeſt ſiſter * By this King Edward's — for John Baliol 


was viſible, as will appear to any one, who will examine Robert 


his arguments met with no regard nor conſideration; the Aſſembly was obliged to anſwer 
preciſely to the queſtion, as King Edward had ſtared it, and their anſwer was ſuch as he 
deſired, in favour of him, who, though more remote. by. one degree, was deſcended from 


the eldeſt ſiſter ; that is, in favour of John Baliol (q). We may obſerve here, that accor- (7) Abercromby, 
ding to Buchanan, Edward conſulted the Civilians of France upon this controverſy [ 
though neither Mr. Abercromby, nor Mr. de Rapin take any notice of this. The Aftm- 


DP] Yey bad fome other arguments to offer, which 
they did atcordingly.) Robert Bruce ſpoke firft, and 
alledged the four following reaſons. I. That the ſuc- 
ceſſion to a Crown muſt be regulated by the Law of 
Nature, by which King's reign, and not by thoſe 
Laws, which are in uſe with regard to the ſubjects ; 
and that by the Law of Nature the neareſt ought to ſuc- 
.ceed. II. That for the fame reaſon, though the inhe- 
ritance of private men, be partible, and the eldeſt ſons 
uſed to have ſome advantage above the others by the 


Laws obſerved between the ſubjects, yet it was not ſo 


with regard to a Kingdom, where the neareſt heir 
ought to ſucceed without any partition. III. He main- 
tained that even in Scotland the Crown had often been 
adjudged to a collateral branch, preferably to the direct 
line, and that the ſucceſſion was not ſo well: eftabliſhed 
in the family of the eldeſt children, as to prejudice his 
right, ſince he could produce ſeveral inſtances of bro- 
thers, who had been preferred before the ſons, even in 


that ſame Kingdom of Scotland. IV. He took it 


for granted, that though he was in the ſame degree 
with Dervegild, yet he was to ſucceed, becauſe he 
was the neareſt heir male. John Baliol fpoke after- 
wards, and having firſt eſtabliſhed his right upon his 
being deſcended from the eldeſt daughter, he under- 
-took to anſwer the reaſons alledged by his-competitor. 
He faid, that according to the common Law of Eng- 
land, as well as of Scotland, one, who was deſcended 
from the eldeſt daughter, though more remote, was 
always preferred to one, who though nearer,” was deſ- 
cended from a younger daughter. With regard to 
what Bruce had alledged concerning the Law of Na- 
ture, and the right of Kings, the ſubſtance of his an- 
{wer was, that the King of England was to determine 


this point, as the Sovereign Lord, who time out of 


mind had held the Kingdom of Scotland as ndent 
from his Crown. As to the inſtances which Bruce 


had produced of brothers, who had been preferred be- 


fore the ſons, he maintained that it never happened 
in Scotland, but by uſurpation and force of arms; 
that even when ſuch a caſe had happened, the Kings 
of England, as Sovereigns, had reformed that abuſe, 
prove which, he 


Donald. Laſtly, he maintained, that though w 


* 


„ whoſe feudatory he ac 


bly 


Bruce had alledged ſhould be beyond contradiction, 
yet he could not infer from thence any thing in his 
favour. It appeared indeed that ſometimes the ncareſt 
heir had been excluded, and the remoter placed upon 
the throne, fince it is certain that a brother is more 


remote than a fon (51) ; but theſe inſtances could not (51) Rapin, #5: 


\ Jupra, page 45, 
According to Buchanan, Edward conſulted the 4*: 


have the force of a Law. 


c ians of France upon this controverſy.) Neither Mr. 
Abercromby, 'nor Mr. de Rapin take any notice of this 
icular ; and yet what Buchanan ſays is very probable. 

e tells us, that the King, being willing to ſhew that 
he did not act raſhly in an affair ſo great and fo weigh- 


ty, reſolved to conſult thoſe men in France, who were 


eſteemed the moſt pious and wiſe, and to have the great- 
eſt knowledge in the law. And as this fort of men are 
never of the fame opinion, he did not doubt but that 


ſome of them would give ſuch an anſwer as would ſuit 


with his deſign. An Engliſhman therefore, who had 
the whole management of this affair in France, pro- 
poſed the queſtion to the French Civilians in this cap- 
tious manner; A certain King, who is neither crown- 
ed nor anointed, but only placed in a certain feat, 
and proclaimed King; and yet is not ſo independent 
as not to be under the en of another King, 
owledges himſelf to be, 

« died without children. Two relations, deſcended from, 
*« Sempromus, the late King's great uncle, claim the 
« inheritance : namely, Titius great grandſon of Sem- 
*« pronius's eldeſt daughter, and Sejus, grandſon of 
„the younger daughter. Which of them two is to 
< be preferred to an inheritance which cannot be di- 
« vided?” The queſtion having been propoſed in 
this manner, moſt of the Civilians anſwered, that if 
there was any Lay or Cuſtom concerning this in the 
Kirigdom which was claimed, it ought to be obſerved ; 
if not, it was uſual to follow the — of that King- 
dom, of which the other was a fief. That in deter- 
mining queſtions relating to fiefs, the cuſtom did not 
aſcend, but deſcend; that is, that the cuſtom of the 
ſuperior ought to be a Law to the inferior. It would 
be too long to relate all the opinions of the Civilians ; 
but to ſum up all in a word, almoſt all of them dif- 
puting concerning the right, gave undetermined and 
contradiQtory an{wers ; agreeing only in this, that they 
all allowed Edward a ſovereign power to determine the 
973 EIN ns matter, 


race's reaſons (ꝓ). But (% See the ncte 
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bly having thus given their anſwer, it was determined that Robert Bruce's prefetifions labs We 
ill grounded, and that according to law he had not the leaft right to the Crown of Se6t- 
land (7). Yet the affair was not finiſhed by this ſentence, for there were not only cher (r) Mew, ibis 


6 


ers to the Crown [RJ, but even Robert Bruce, together with John Haſtings. 5 | | 
in another claim [S]. Hoke this new difficulty was ſoon Belen 5 and = lads 
of N . 2, the King bo England, a —_ _—_ Lord of Scotland, hay- 
ing repe jections to the contrary, led, That John Baliol ſhould have ſeiſin 
and poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Scotland, with all its en upon condition that 
he ſhould juſtly and rightly govern the people ſubject to him, that none might have occa- 
fion to complain of injuſtice, nor the King of England, as ſuperior Lord of the Kingdom, be 
obliged to interpoſe his authority ; always reſerving the right of the King of England, and bis 


(+) Aberctomby, heirs in ſuch caſes, when be would make uſe of it (5) 3 or, as Mr. de Rapin expreſſes it (7), re- 4 ea ſupra, 
| 47. 


«bi ſupra, pag · 


22 being Fr. in which upon thoſe feeble pretenfions, 


ſerving to himſelf and his ſucceſſors the right of proſecuting their pretenſions upon the ſame 
Kingdem, whenever they ſhould think fit. On theſe — and ſervile E did Jenn 
4 | | - 3 HBaliol 


queſtion had been put to them. the reader n d. raiſe 
judge, whether we have given the true ſenſe of Bucha- divi . 80 (51) Idem, ibid. 
(49) Ubi ſupra, nan's words. Ne tanta res, ſays he (49), temere aa | 1 Com. P95: 47 · 
8 266, „An wideretur, conſultatio eis eff propoſita, qui in Gallia pie- mi dei | em 


25% ſupra, fol. dare, prudentis, & juris ſtientia tum prims babebantur. 


Negue dubitabat (Rex Eduardus) (rf eff id genus hominum 


» where he 
tot us, that munguam inter ſe ſatis concors ) aliquod ſe reſponſum, quod in and v LEI" 
_ of the rem faceret, relaturum . . . . Juris peritis vero ab whereupon the King declared, that they no right 
— 17 2 Ang „ qui totius negotii apud ens autor & moderator erat, to the Crown of Scotland (F 2). 62) Rapin, l 
to Robert Bruce, alſa ſpecies in hunc modum oft propoſita. ** Rex qui- [S] Robert Bruce and John 1 ; Page 47. 


not only on ac- dam, ner coromari, nec inungi ſolitus, ſed in fede qua claim.) John Haſtings began 
count of hu great dam a ſuis cullicari, "ac Rex detunciari, neque tamen the Kingdom of Scotland, 


— hs - 7 * ſe Benefciarium fattatur, fine Überit dkeeſßr. diviſible, and ought therefore to be divided between 


keir-male, 


by, abi ſupr 4, 
Page 463, 464 


| Henry Galightly, a baſtard of 
— oy — 


| their alixring, coly natural daughters, of the ſame Earldom of Cheſter was a Palatinate, 


via, from Donald Bane, who had uſurped the Crown found it inconvenient to have little Sovereignties 


6 


England. This 
here again I muſt 
innfeli to be that 


iuxta falſam ſpeciem propofitam, Eduardo tribuerunt. Crown, were partible 3 as a ec 
* There due, other eee g the Cooum.] They Calloway,” match wpamths track. P 
lorence Earl of Holland, who flable of Scotland, was divided among his three dau 


ther Ada, the eldeſt lawful ſiſter of William, who was Macdualan. Nor does it appear, that tl 

formerly King ; as did Robert de Pynkney in right alſo then otherwiſe in England, as Mr. Tyrrel 

of his grandmother Marjory, ſecond ſiſter of the ſame - make us believe ; becauſe, ſays he, upon 

King William. Patri of King was the ſon of of John Scot Earl of Cheſter, without iflue of 
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Wilkam. Wil- . 0 

deſcended of Iſabel ; Patrick Earl of Crown ;. and his fiſters had no part of it allowed 
March, of Ilda or Ada; and William de Veſey, of This is true; but then it is plain, that State-policy 
Marjory ; all three daughters, though unluckily' for vailed in this caſe over the laws of the 
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THE 


ing William. Roger de Mandevil did the like, and had it were petty Sovereigns. The laſt in 

wch the — 20, being, as well as the former, deſ- Scots Prince, the ſon of David Earl of Hunt | 
cended of Aufrick, a daughter of the ſaid King. Garioch; and upon his death, either his el 
Nicholas de Soules's right, if baſtardy could give Margaret, che ſame in whole right John 
right, was nearer to the Kings ; for his grand- =child now claimed the Crown 
mother Marjory, the wife of Alan de Huſer, was a have ſucceeded ; or the lands ſhould 


the ſiſter of Alexander III. John Cumine Lord of the mothers of the two competitors, 
Badenock derived his title from a remoter ſource, Bruce and John Haſtings. But the Kings of 
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about two hundred years before. this time; but he was | 10 
willing to lay by his pretenſions in favour of John Ba- eaſy, till they had prevailed with the Kings of 
liol ; he might, alſo have added, of Robert Bruce and land to accept an equivalent for their Principali 
2 to ſay. the truth, nan but theſe Cumberland, Earldom.of Northumberland, &e. + 
three had colourable pretenſions; nay that of Haſtings for the ſame reaſon it was, that the common-law did not 
, 


1 


. 
„ 


was ſcarcely ſuch, when in competition with that of take in the caſe of the three ſiſters abovem, 
Bruce, fince tho' both were the immediate ſons of Earl tioned. - But then an equivalent was likewiſe given 
David's immediate lawful daughters; yet Ada, the them; and John Baliol, the ſon-in-law of 
mother of Haſtings, was the younger fiter, who muſt the eldeſt ſiſter, had in her 
therefore yield to Iſabel, the mother, of Bruce (50). daughter Dervegild an 

When the ſentence againſt Robert Bruce had been Thorkeſey, Gernemuth and Luddingland, till 
nounced, the other 3 amongſt whom Eric ſhould make them a reaſonable | 

King of Norway had o n y his Procu- in ſatisfaction of her part of | 
rators, and as 25 to his daug ter Queen Margaret, (54). The Earldom af Cheſter was 
had put in his claim for the Kingdom, did not think fit the Engliſh Law, and the Lordſhip. of 


: 
»S 


Vor. II. | | 7 R 


66 
uliol accept of the abſolute and i 
2 King Edward's conduct in 


ber 22982 John Baliol ſwore fealty to Ling Fawn at Norham, and acknowledged his So- 
N ' vereignty over Scotland in the moſt clear and ſubmiſſive words imaginable, and had an au- 

tic Nerd of this tranſaction drawn up (u). Then he went into Scotland 
in e of the Writs iſſued out by his acknowle 


llans, or Governors of Caſtles, he was on the Fealt of St. Andrew, Patron of the King- 


BAL 


Crown of Scotland. We ſhall make ſome ob- 


affair in the note 7 J. On the aoth of Novem- 


. and there u Rapin, ibid. 
Lord, and directed to the ſeveral NEED 


dom, placed on the Royal Throne at Scoon, and crowned King. He had not; leiſure to 
receive the congratulations and ſubmiſſions of his party; I ſay of his party “; for as all * Fed. Ag. 
ſhould have done, ſo ſome, particularly the Bruces, father, ſon, and grandſon, together 2 pag. cg. 


with John Earl of Caithneſs, William Douglas, &c, refuſed to acknowledge him, He was 


the Sqots, . Conſequently the Kingdom of Scotland, if 

e Pan ger Nee, as it was then pre- 

| tended, was alſo partible by the Laws of both Nations 
69 (55)- ** was not judged to be ſo. King Edward 
p WE two following ions to be examined. 
. 463, 464- the Kin of Scotland was a partible 


ry 
ng's Council and of the Commiſſioners was, that 


the Ki | 
the Kingdom of Scotland was an indiviſible fief 3 and 


that the acquiſitions, made by the King within 
in the King's poſſeſion ($6). fl ſeems by thi la 

6 , 46; in the King's (6). It S is | 
. queſtion, ww prin iN ohn Haſtings, or 
haps ſome other of the „had claimed fome 
„belonging to the Crown of Scotland ; and which 
been in the poſſeſſion of ſome private 


7 — ob ſer va N 
17 fe . 1 66 t 


Edtuitrd's condu8 
ions, ſayr My. Tyr- 


| in 
(57) Vol. 3. page 7e (57), ſtill remaining upon Record in the Tower 


73- Aber- «of London, may ſerve as a ſufficient juſtification of 


cromby, abi ſu- a the fincerity of King Edward's proceedin in this 
es, 4% great affair, and that ö chings were aundbaed in 


<< the face of the world, and by the common conſent of 
the major part of the auditors, . . .and-confirmed by 
that of the Clergy, "Nobility, and Commonalty of 
Scotland; and therefore Hector Yoetius, and thoſe o- 
*« ther Hiſtorians ate by no means to be credited, who 
<« relate that the King uſed violence to obtain their 
A Juſt as the 1 * Aon 01 
A bes — wards a: ' That be w 
„ This gr, in RON. Hil vg 2 
<< dominion over all Scotland, whi of that 
Kingdom, and the itors for the Crown; either 
Ws, not, or durſt not —— 1 wiſh, ſays 
Mr. Abercromby upon this, that Mr. Pyrrel had been 
a little more — with himſelf in the obſervations 
he makes upon thoſe tranſactions, that have been con- 
troverted by all Scots and Engliſh Writers, and by moſt 
of them either — or maliciouſly | . 
He is indeed by far more candid and fair, than even 
thoſe, who having his Hiſtory before their eyes, while 
they compoſed their own, ate for their unrelenting par- 
tiality ine euſahle. He does juſtice to the Scots on ma- 


ny"! occafions, but. in ſome meaſure divided be- 
rween prefudice and truth, he often falls into obſerva- 
tions contrary to matters of fa, related by himielf. 
Hence it is, that acc din to him the rity of 
EMward's proceedings is juſtifiable, ' becauſe he 

in che face of the World; yet not juſtifiable in 
the beginning. beenuſe he ſo ſtrictiy infifted upon the 
me dominion oſ an i t Kingdom. And 
again, thoſe authors are not to be credited, who ſay 


tors and Eſtates of Scotland, as he calls them, either 


could not or dur not contradict bim. And the reaſon is 
plain; he took advantage of” their implacable divifions, 
cheated them but of their country, and having firft by 


an armed force awed them into a fubmiſſion to his un- 
jeſt commands, continued to the laſt to purſue the ſame 
meaſures, by ſcizing all che ſortreſſes of Scotland into 
his own hands, filling the Kingdom with Engliſh ſol- 
diers, C bribing ſome of the Nobles into a 
ſurrender of their nights, and ary Us others, parti- 
ctlarly the Chieftains of the HI <1 as Alexander 
| Alexander and Donald 
© y es, to be anſwerable for the compliance and 
res ". {bmilfion" of their reſpective vaſſals and countries. 


otherwiſe it does not appear to what purpoſe father 
; ned 


that be uſed violence, yet he owns that the Competi- 


If this was not to uſe. violence, and if it was not a 
continued tract of violence, that laſted from the begin- 
ning of the controverſy, till at leaſt two months after 
its decifion, when the Engliſh forces evacuated the 
Caſtles had garriſoned in Scotland, I 
what it 1s. Sure I am ne were ever 
ſhamefully abuſed, nor even conqueſt more 
fiſtibly commanded (58), It a „ fays Mr. de 
Rapin (59), by King Edward's whole conduct, that 
at fit 2 intention was not to make himſelf maſter 
of the Kingdom of Scotland, as Buchanan charges 
him, but only to render that Kingdom of 
England. he had in common with moſt of his 
; for, not to mention the Saxon and firſt 

orman Kings, no ſooner had Henry II King Willi- 
am in his „but he reſolved to take advantage of 
Lim 

5 


+ 


that Prince's misfortune, and abliped him to pay 
homage for his Kingdom; and 


en 


to require the ſame of Alexander III, 


III, 


but could not ſucceed in that attempt. We cannot 
therefore conclude, from King Edward's firſt ſtep, that 
he had formed a deſign of making himſelf abſolute 
maſter of the Kingdom of Scotland, fince he only 
claimed the direct Sovereignty of it, without ever pre: 
tending to the of it, concerning which he 
contented himſelf with entering his tion. If 
ve found plau- 


is 
Engliſh garriſons in the caſtles of Scotland (60) ; 

how Os is it to be conceived that the Kingdom 

was delivered up to him, as he ex 

1 Mr. de Rapin himſelf ( 

caſe of Gilbert de Umfraville (62), which Mr. 


more 
irre- 


(53) Abercrom- 
by, ibid. 
(59) Ci ſupra, 
page 50. 


0] under the 


uired, ac quotation (40) · 
x) ? Secondly, the (61) See ibid. 
Ra- quotation (42). 


pin himſelf relates, ſeems plainly to inſinuate, that the (62) Ci pre, 


Governors were obliged to ſurrender the place, com- 


Page 51. 


mitted to their own care, and that other Governors were 


put in their ſtead. However that be, Mr. de Rapin adds 


(63), that it muſt be owned, that King Edward was (63) Ibid. 


very willing to take hold of the opportunity to eſta- 
bliſh His direct Sovereignty over 8 d, and thus to 
2ccompliſh the deſign which his anceſtors had often 
formed, but could never well execute. It is not eaſy 
to determine, whether he was himſelf perſuaded of the 
lawfulneſs of his right, or whether conſidering the diſ- 


treſſed condition, in which Scotland then was, he re- 


ſolved to take advantage of it in order to eſtabliſh a 
new dominion. This is more likely, though it hap- 
an 4 too often, that men eaſily ſuffer themſelves to 
7 fled in favour of what is to their profit. 

id indeed, to borrow 'proofs from 2 iſtori- 
ans, in order to ſhew ' that Scotland is dependent on 
the Crown of England, was as much as if he had 
owned that he had no better arguments to ſupport his 
retended tight. Certainly ſuch an homage as that which 
claimed from the Scots, ought to have been proved 
by the "moſt unqueſtionable and moſt authentick re- 
cords, One cannot eafily be perſuaded that if the 
paid homage to 
of it ſhould have 
been 


Kings of Scotland had conſtant! 
thoſe of England, one inſtance 
4 
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ſoon obliged to 2 into England, in order to attend his Liege-Lord, who was 
leaſed to keep his Chriſtmas at Newcaſtle; where on St. Stephen's day he again renewed 
is homage [VJ]. This was no ſooner done, but he perceived under what ſlavery he had 
25 himſelf, ſeveral cayſes, which ought to have been judged in Scotland, having been 
ought before King Edward ]; upon which ſome Prelates and Noblemen of Scot- 
land r Marge to the King of England, that he had but lately promiſed, that the laws 
and cuſtoms of Scotland ſhould remain entire, and that pleas of things done there, 
ſhould not be drawn out of it. But in vain; for they were told both by King Edward himſelf, 
and by Robert Brabanſon, Chief Juſtice of his Bench, «++ That if he had made ſuch tempora- 
<<. ry promiſes, hen there was no King in Scotland, he had performed them; that now 
they had a King, he was to be bound by no ſuch obligations; that his proteſtations re- 
e mained in force; that he would admit and hear all complaints whatſoever, and all other 
affairs relative to the Kingdom of Scotland and its inhabitants; when and where he pleaſ- 
ed; and that he would uſe and exerciſe his ſuperiority and direct dominion; which he 
<«« had,” and of right ought to have, over the kingdom of Scotland; as his progenitors in 
ce their times had, fo far as to call the King of Scotland himſelf to appear before him in 
«© his Kingdom of England.“ This was plain language, and he could not be miſunder- 
ſtood ; yet that none might be ignorant of his deſign to enſlave the Nation, two days af- 
ter a paper was preſented to King John, importing, „That John King of Scotland 
«« acquitted him, King Edward, of all promiſes, bargains, agreements, and obligations 
«« he had made, or entered into, to the guardians and others of the Kingdom, while, by 
* reaſon of the ſuperiority of his dominion, he held it in his hands.” This releaſe or 
acquittance was ſealed with the ſeal of that unhapPy Prince, and confirmed with thoſe of 
all his ſubjects about him. King John was before this time in no great eſteem with his 
ſubjects at home; many of them did not acquieſce in his title, and all were ſatisfied, or 
ought to have been ſo, that though his title had been indiſputable, he was not their King 
when he owned a Superior above him. But they were, for the moſt part, willing to bear 
with him, in hopes that the title of King, and poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, would inſpire 
him with ſentiments becoming his dignity; 1 the rather, becauſe after all it was plain, 
that what he had hitherto done, was the effect of compulſion and force, and that he could 
not avoid ſubmitting, as he did, without forfeiting, if not his life, at leaſt his pretenſions 
to the Crown. But now he was on the Throne, and yet continued a ſubject, people became 
more variouſly affected toward him, than they had formerly been; the braveſt and beſt ſet 
themſelves to find out means of freeing him and themſelves from their bondage; while 
others, either out of a deſign to urge him to a reſentment, or, as it is uſual, to ingratiate 
themſelves with the ſuperior powers, appealed from the legal ſentences given by their on 
King and his Judges Wal to the King and Parliament of England. That a great —— 
many did ſo, and that they were always encouraged. in their inſolence, and careſſed for it, 
appears from ſeveral places of Rymer's Collections; we ſhall give ſome inſtances of it in 
Note [XI. 'Theſe were not the only injuries done to King John, and indeed to the whole 


Scots 
been found upon record. It is therefore probable, that that till then (except the extorted hot paid by 
King Edward, without being himſelf. well ſatisfied of King William) they had never done for 
his right, reſolved to eſtabliſh. it by taking advantage Scotland :; elſe they had certainly done it in terms no 
of the oppartunity, which the ſituation: of the affairs leſs le 

of Scotland afforded him. For he:knew very well ma 
_ that no body was in a condition to oppoſe him, ſince did homage. to 
the heads of the moſt conſiderable ies had ſuch berlain either i or 
ſtrong reaſons to have a great regard for him, and to know what he was to aſk ; whereapon King Edward 
take care not to offend him. But I doubt whether himſelf. fixed that fee at twenty pounds, which is dou- 
the: conſent of the Scots was ſufficient to acquire him ble the ſum an Earl uſed to pay (64). | (64) Fader, 
a new right. This I leave to the conſideration of thole [V] Several cauſes, which ought to baue been judg- — oagy 2. 
who are better acquainted than myſelf in theſe matters. ed in Scotland, avere brought before King Edward.) Ravin's Z ” we 
However it ſeems that this Prince cannot be well-ac- Here follows an inſtance of it. One Roger Bartholomew, f them, tom 1. 
quitted, ſince by his unbounded ambition he kindled a Burgeſs of Berwick, which was then owned a town p. m. 179, 
a moſt cruel war between the two nations, who inhabit within the borders of Scotland, and belonging to it, had 
Great Britain. And if the event may ſometimes be the unprecedented inſolence to offer a - complaint. to 
looked upon as a determination. from heaven of the King Edward againſt ſome Officers or Judges appoint- 
juſtice or injuſtice of any. cauſe, it appears from hiſto- ed by King John, chat is, againſt King John himſelf. 
ry, that though God ſuffered at firſt King Edward to. He was no doubt y cet on to begin the 
| ſucgeed in his deſign, yet he afterwards: permitted all affair; ſo that it is no wonder if he favour- 
the mighty. projects of the. Engliſh to vaniſh away. ably heard, and juſtice was ordered to be W; 
[V] He: renewed his. homage.) The ſorm of it was ing to the Laws, and Cuſtoms of England. It will 
thus, © My Lord Edward King of England, and ſu- be owned, that a greater affront than this not 
„ perior Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland, I John of be put . the King and Kingdom of Scotland: 
= n 8 CT. nch they 
« Kin * » With its appurtenances, than to judge Scots men by Engli ws, w. EY 
„% which Kingdom I. claim and hold, and ought of — — to, nor inted with (65). 69 Abercroan- 1 
<<, right to hold, for me and my heirs Kings of Scot- [X] Same . bt by King Fohn's — — ſupra, "18 
land, hereditarih of you, and your: heirs, Kings of /abje&s, before King and Parliament of Scotland.] 79+ 1 
England; and ſhall hear faith to you and your A Merchant of Gaſcogne preſented à petition to King 38 
% beirs Kings of England of life and limbs, and ter- Edward, ſetting forth, thæ Alexander III, the late 
rene hongurs, againſt all men that may live and die.” King of Scotland, owed him a certain ſum of money, 
This form is very different from thoſe. formerly uſed which had not yet been paid, notwithſtanding all hig 
by the Kings of Scotland. when they did homage ſollicitations. That therefore he addreſſed himſelf to 
for their Engliſh Territories; and plainly ſhews, him as Sovereign of the King of Scotland, . 
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own cauſe, _ one of his ſubjects 
land of alm 


B A L 
* 4 ; 


Scots Nation. The Parliament of England, 


in which the King was obliged to plead his 
; decreed ſuch thin 1 Nie 
all his authority [T J. Yet all theſe affronts were not at firſt capable to 


as diveſted the King of Scot- 


rouſe the timorous ſpirit of Baliol ; perhaps becauſe he was not yet in a condition to op- 
poſe his haughty Sovereign. For a war breaking out about the year 1294 between King 


that juſtice might be done to him: Edward eagerly etn- 
braced this opportunity toexert his right, and ſummoned 
the King of Scotland to a re him the day 
after Aſcenſion day, in r to anſwer in perſon, 
the complaints brought againſt him by the Merchant. 
This ſummons is dated March the 8th 1 293, about 
two months after Edward had left Newcaſtle. 
week after Baliol was again ſummoned on the follow- 
ing occaſion. While Edward was at Berwick, he 
commanded the Guardians of Scotland to put Macduff 
Earl of Fife in poſſeſſion of certain lands, which he 
claimed as belonging to him. This order had been 
in execution before Baliol's coronation, and whilſt 
ward was ſtill Maſter of Scotland. In the firſt Par- 
liament which the new King held at Scone, the 


Earl of Fife was charged with —_— unjuſtly taken 


of theſe lands, the cuſtody of which belonged 
| This was properly accuſing him of an 

great precipitation, in having addreſ- 
ſed himſelf to the King of England, without waiti 


66) Rapin, ub (66). The Earl having been ſet free ſome time after, 
4, pag» 53+ and thinking himſelf injured in that law-ſait, which 
had been intended at the inſtance of the Abernethies, 
the mortal enemies of his family, went to England, and 
complained, that King Edward having reſtored him to 
the and tenements in debate, King John had not- 
withſtanding diſ-ſcized him of the ſame, and cauſed an 
unjuſt ſentence .to paſs againſt him, to his great da- 
mage, and in contem r the 
fuperior Lord of Ed immediately di- 
tected his Writ to the King of Scotland, ſummoning 
him to appear at his court, wherever he ſhould be in 
on the day aſter the Feaſt of the Holy Tri- 
nity, to anſwer to what Macduff had to ſay againſt 
67) Abercrom- him (67)- He was a third time ſummoned on the 
— «bi ſupra, 15th of June following, and a few months after again, 
pag · 479, 480. and finally he was cited for the fifth time the next year, 
every time for different, but very trifling ſubjects. 

— King ef England (68). But th 
a to the King 1668). But the Scots, 
S ſtill divided among themſelves, by the Engliſh 
ower, which was never than at that time, and 
miſerably —— — 
by which every particular ſhould have been ani 
had not yet concerted meaſures towards reſiſting a for 
which reaſons their unprincely ign was obliged to 
- anſwer his Summons. He did it, 
entrance into the Engliſh Parliament, the honours, 
which the Kings of Scotland his predeceſſors, when 
they as Princes of Cumberland appeared at the Engliſh 
Court, ever had received, to ſit by the King of Eng- 


which was that of Macduff, he was neither allowed Pro- 
curators, as all the Scots Hiſtorians aſſert, nor permitted to 
plead in his own ſeat, but was obliged to riſe and deſcend 
to the uſual place of ing. A. cruel uſage, which 
even Baliol could not bear with; his indignation 
by the anſwer he made. For he ſaid, that as he was 
King of Scotland, he durſt not anſwer to Macduff's 
complaint, nor to any thing concerning his Kingdom, 
Without the advice of his ſuhjects. pon this Mac- 
duff demanded judgment againſt him; and King Ed- 
ward told him plainly, that he was his liege - man and 
r oe the Kingdom of Scotland; that as 
ſuch he had ſummoned him thither to anſwer 3 and 
that he muſt anſwer accordingly, or ſhew om Dre 
contrary. He replied as and being told, that 
be might require . he ſaid, that he would 
require none. Had he ſtood to this reſolution, he had 
acted like a King, and 


eſterm af his ſubjects. But then, beſides that he knew 
not, what violence. might ha ve been done to his perſon, 
he muſt neceſſarily have involved his ſubjects in a war, 
for which they were not prepared. For it was inſtantly 


. three of 


had, at his firſt Buchanan 


regained. both the love and 


u 


1 a day, nor ſhew cauſe why he would not, 
is principal caſtles ſhould be ſeized into the 
hands 'of King Edward, till he had given full fatis- 
faction. But 2 the ſentence was pronounced, he 
ſubmitted anew, re-acknowledged the ſuperiority of 
the King of England, and, aſſurance given, that 
he would anſwer at King Edward's Parliament after 
Eaſter next, and behave towards him as he ought to 
do, he was permitted to return and adviſe with his own 
Nation. This we find in the public Inftrument 
in the Tower of London ; but to acknowledge the truth, 
I know not how far each particalar, contained in thoſe 
Inſtruments drawn up by King Edward's Notaries 
ought to be credited. King John was adviſed 
to make amends for his inacy, and to do 
it according to the form ſet down in the Record, I do not 
at all doubt. But if what an Engliſh Monk of St. Al- 
ban's, who lived at that time (69); has left us in ma- (69) Tyrrel, 
nuſcript be true, I am apt to think, that he adhered to vol 3+ pag. 76. 
yore opt ſaid, mw he durſt not anſwer to 
any thing concerning his Kingdom, nor conſequent! 
take any new obligations upon him, without — 
ing his ſubjects. And the reaſon is, becauſe that author 
ſays, that juſt beſore he came to the Parliament at 
London, the Scoti/h Nobility bad c 
govern in bis abſence. To them, it ſeems, he promiſ- 
ed to account for his actions; and therefore not daring 
to do any thing without their advice, he withdrew 
frivately, without taking kave of the King ; which, con- 
tinues that author, ſo incenſed King Edward, that he 
cauſed noel - in England to be ſeized into his 
hands. If this was ſo, King Edward was a great gainer by 
his retreat; for beſides thoſe King John 
——— the Baliols his „ he was alſo, as 

in Scotland (70), veſted and ſeized not only in 77 
the of Penrith, and * ways in the Northern — 2 jy 
ties, amounting to ve hundred pound land, 234, 235+ 
2 ——— 7 ar oa as an equiva- 

for his pretenſions to Northumberland, Cumber- 

land, &c. but alſo in the honour of Huntington, and 


that accordi 
that the 
Parliament pag. 480, 48 1. 


—_ of his authori- 
ty.) It was decreed (73), I.“ In caſe the King of (74) Prynne's 
Scotland, being cited to a any account what- ©. tom. 3» 
<< ever, before his ſuperior the King of England, , 55%» om. 
„ ſhould fail to do it at the time a ted, he by, ubi ſupra, 
„ ſhall be bound to come the next day, and to purge pag. 481, 482. 
«« himſelf of the crime of contumacy and diſobedience ; 
«which if he do not, he ſhall loſe the izance of 
<«« the cauſe in debate, and be at the mercy and diſcre- 
tion of his ſuperior Lord. II. If 3 

in 


g — os ſaid udge ordinary 
« prej the ſaid King, or the 
—_— that the fald complainer hall by ſen- 
« tence of the Engliſh Court, recover both his right 
„ and expences, -and that the ſaid King ſhall for his 
<< injuſtice be at the mercy and diſcretipn of his ſupe- 
„ xior Lord. III. That the faid complainer ſhall 

| 4 henceforth 


(71 


P-1-S--S-4-.1-4-8-3-3--3- Sci: 


Ui ſupra, 
S2 6 and 


(71) Ubi fupr a, 


bag 434, 485. 


(72) Book 2. 
Page 315. 


(73) Vet, Meze- 


P» 
ſays, that Philip 
induced King 


as a dutiful fub; 


Edward, and Philip King of France, -Balivl is faid to have behaved; outwardly it leaſt; 


which Edward had aſſembled at London in 1294, and to have granted the revenue of all 


his eftates in England for three years, towards carryi 
ever the next year he entered into an alliance with King Philip againſt Edwa 
though this negotiation was carried on with great ſecrecy at Paris, Edward got 


ng on the war with France (w). How- 


e 
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bag. 


it; and e, ROY Cf Scotland, he demanded of him the caſtles of 


Berwick, Roxburgh, and jedburgh, to be 
ſhould laſt, which when over, he obliged 


e put as a caution into his hands, while the war 
himſelf By his letters of the eighth of October, to 


reſtore theſe caſtles (x). But this was refuſed; and the King of Scotland, to ſhew that he 
was now reſolved to be no longer ſubject to the Engliſh authority or influence, baniſhed 


all. thoſe of that Nation, even the Eccleſiaſtics, out of his dominions, and would 


« henceforth do the fame homage and ſervices io is 


« ſuperior Lord for the lands recovered, as is ſaid, 
& which he was wont to do and perform to the King of 
«« Scotland, ſo that the faid King ſhall never : 
«© wards have any authority, power, or juriſdiction, 
« over the ſaid complainer, his perſon, lands, tene- 
« ments, &. IV. That all ſuch, as ſhall-bring their 
* complaints from the Judicatories of Scotland to thoſe 
* of yp rs ſhallif they deſire it, be allowed a Guar- 


«« dian during the di ce of their plea, to protect 
2 ren abi, 


« with all the Prelates, 
«« enter into a moſt ious, clandeſtine league, and 
ve war with him, againſt their 
Lord. contrary to their late ſolemn oaths 
and homages, under their reſpective hands and ſeals.” 
Upon which Mr. Abercromby obſerves (71): The 
« truth is, none of thoſe ungrateſul, 
< rebellious Kings of Scotland, nor the perfidious 


or ſrom a King, that was only 
4 into a ſurrender of liberties and rights, which be- 
C ance- 


ions, fays „ by A 
ö 2 — . —— 
«« homage ; his ſucceſſor, Boniface VIII did afterwards 


laſt, which we'll mention afterwards, will 
reader know.” As the King of England: 


«tereſt 


« ference to England, could not 
« themſelves, as to decline 
no 


rſt advances (73). But iſ we 
the Scots were 


„ 
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bis forces againſt the French; but fearing leſt the Scots ſhould make a dangerous 
fon, he altered his mind, and reſolved to attack and ſubdue them, before he went beyond 


B AL 


none of them to ſtay, but ſuch as took an oath to aftiſt him againſt their own King and 


countrymen [AA]. He ſoon after ſhook off entirely the yoke of the Engliſh, and gave 
ke of 1 by 2 litter to King Edward (BB), who was then upon the point of Eg 


diver- 


ſea. Baliol had at firſt ſome advantage over King Edward; and AI upon his ally 


(y) Ubi ſupro 
2 3 


(75) Vol. 3. page © 
92. : 


26) Ubi ſupra, © 
n 


: > 6 w4> —_ 


the King of France, he was in hopes of being powertully aſſiſted. the mean time he 
bur hämteif ar the head of a numerous army, n nn, who had 
Already made himſelf maſter of Berwick, and was marc towards Dumbar. King 


ohn was reſolved to determine by a deciſive battle, whether he ſhould live in ſlavery, or 
John But the event was not favourable for him z his army was routed and not 


only fled before Edward, but even diſbanded and left the field. $o thie the King of 


England at the head of his n er army, which by freſh recruits from Wales and 1 fre- 
land grew every day ſtronger and more formidable, had nothing elſe to do, but to receive 
the ſubmiſſion of thoſe on his road. The weak and cowardly King John, and the difpirit- 


few, that continued to attend him, retired immediately upon the loſs of the battle of 


mbar, and left all the South and North, as far as the country of Angus, open to the 
revailing power, which they had neither heads nor hearts to o ppoſe z tho? they might poſli- 
os have found ſome means to retrieve their affairs [DD]. Bir King John was perſuaded, 
either by his own-fear, or by thoſe about him, as * as himſelf, or, as Boethius 
fays (y), „by the fair deluding promiſes of King Edward, to come on the ſeventh of 
% July to that Prince, then at à place called wkathiack, without any ſtate, only 
& mounted upon a little nag, Ss rod th his hand, according to the cuſtom of 
«. ſurrenderers, and, as was previouſly agreed, to implore the mercy his ſuperior Lord, 
«and to renounce the unlawful confederacies (/o he was Webſed th to expreſs bimſol ) he had 


it to be 
3 infomnch, that 


45 


of mankind. 
"Fab better King Aae hs a> 
o the: Magnificent Prince Edward, by the 


with ſcorn and diſappoi 
ated overthrow of hi 


C 


i * generally uſed, < you think, 
have ' nothing li to do, but to 


pag 
Kingdoms for 


gdam , — SS 


affairs. ] The Nobility and Gentry were not 
all cut off, as by their t meeting after- 
unre- wards at Berwick ; and there were ſtill a great many 
ſtrong holds in the different parts of the Kingdom 


a 
„ 


„ K F* 
SS RR ERR 
9 1 2 * Sa 


7y Croſs been ſet about, as was ordinar 
is not to be ſuppoſed, but that in Jeſs 

t che High- lande alone, being as yet 
the 


my capable, if well commanded, to diſ- 
my capable, i cut off | fall — 


extremely provoke (7  Abererver- 
recorded by. « bi ſupr a,, 
him infulted and P28: 492. 


rat : 257» 


This diſaſter was ow- - 
_ revolt of the ment 
i in conjunction wi 
But with private friends every where 
his enu- 22 and in 
$ are not | to 
men Robert Bruce Earl of Car. 
take one of John Baliol's 
who do dead) was to ſerve 


000 dem ibite 
and [DD They wiphe paſty have ſtud fome mean Nu 


they been garrifoned,” might have togpl 


Government, might have ſent to 


(Sc 


Dat rj 


«« made with the King of France, in his own ritine; And 10 that of Els fön; And fibledts, 
tc agaihſt his due homage, and the fealty he had ſworn 1 of England.“ It ſeeths, he 
believed this was all the atonement, which would be required of him, atid that by fubmitting 
again to the yoke, which he had fo unſucceſsfully endeavoured to calt off, he mould be con- 
tinued what he was before, a vaſſal King. But he was miſtaken, for three weeks after he was 
commanded to attend King Edward at Brechin, where death being threaten'd, ſays Boe- 
(=) b. thius (2), of a total ſurrender of his Crown and Dignity, he choſe to do the laſt; for what 
elſe could be expected of his ſervile mind, ſo long accuſtomed to ſubmiſſion? On july 
(0a) Penne 10, 1296 (aa), he made a ſolemn, and as he was forced to call it, a illin reſignation [EE 
Cale. f. s. of himſelf, his whole Kingdom of Scotland, his Royal Dignity, with alt homages, right, 
and appurtenances thereto belonging, as alſo of all his lands, poſſeſſions, and gods, move- 
able and immoveable, into the hands of Anthony, Biſhop of Durham, who received them 
for and in the name of King Edward. He was now no more called King, nor confider- 
ed as ſuch, at leaſt by King Edward, who ſent him and his ſon Edward to the Tower of 
London, where, notwithſtanding the violent ſtruggles, and unexampled efforts, made af- 
terwards in their favour, they lived at the diſcretion of the Conqueror, ſubmiſſive to his 
3 and for ought we know, unconcerned, and perhaj unacquainted with what was 
ing either for or againſt them [FF]. The Pope (bb) * King of France did exert (35) Bonifate 
themſelves in order to have King John reſtored to his Kingdom [GG], but to no purpoſe ; at II. 
laſt the Pope being infinitely deſirous to have the honour of eſtabliſhing a ſolid and laſting 
ce between England and France, he and King Philip thought themſelves iti honour and 
conſcience obliged, not to abandon altogether the perſon of John Baliol, and the intereſt of 
Scotland. Wherefore a ſort of peace was agreed to at Monſtreuil in the month of June 1299; 
and in purſuance of it, the Lady Margaret, ſiſter to the King of France, was — | 
to England, and matried to King Edward, and King John was releaſed from his confine- 
ment, and delivered to the Biſhop of Vicenza the Pope's Nuncio, upon condition, that 
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on lers, intercept convoys, and by continually har- men, who would never part with ham, nor ceaſe to do 
——ͤ— tho ever ſo numerous, to have all the miſchief they could (and they did a great deal) 
iven them work for more than one ſummer. At leaſt they 
ſhould have made ſome. attempts of this kind, and 
when all endeavours had failed, the King, had he de- 
ſerved to be ſuch, would have lurked in the mountains, 
| „„ 
70) Abercrom- than what he did (2009). 
by, ali ſupra, - [EE] He made @ ſolemn reſignation. The reaſons 
PS 494+ ' alledged/in; the paper, to Which 
ſeal, for this ſurrender, were the following. Be not entirely forget their 
« cauſe by evil counſel and his own ſtmplicity. he had when in the year 13 
T ly offended and provoked his'Lord the King of 
„% England;; had allyed himſelf, contrary to his faith 
4a „to the King of France; had aſſi ſted 
„ the latter by war and otherwiſe, defied the former, | 
— ele © neo nn 
an army into to burn, ſpoil, „ ki alelves perhaps had not a ſoul great to 
„and commit other miſchiefs ; Ce ee Ling: be affeQted with it. „ ire 8 
« dom of Scotland, King Edward's on fee or ſeig- [GG] The Pope did exert himſelf in arder to have King 
« nority againſt him; putting garriſons into the Jahn . He directed a monitory Bull to him, in 
« towns and caſtles, &c.. For all which tranſgreſſi- which he repreſented, that Scotland never was nor is 
ons his Lord the King of England, | having entered © a Fee of E that both himfelf arid his Fa- 
«« Scotland by force, as he had a right to do, as Lord ** ther Henry III had owned this. His father, becai 
f ain on. _ :. * M ee e that be had e 
«« ſtandi e, Kin could do againſt him.” ed auxiliary rom his ſon-in-law Alexander 
To this AA the 4 Seal. of Scotland was put; III, not as an alliance 1 e him, but 
which being of no uſe in the opinion of the ** by as a ſpecial favour ; himielf, becauſe when he en- 
Engliſh, was forthwith broken, and a new Seal das ** treated the ſame King Alexander to be preſent at his 
(80) Idem, ibid, 33 — 2 —— 5 0 « _ —— 7 * areas — 
Pa, 495* was doing either for or againſt -them,}. . aſk d it as a ſpecial favonr, to which King Alexander 
It ſeems however by ſome Bulls of the Pope, 2 5 as no ways Ae That when. the King of the 
that he owned King John notwithſfariding his impri- Scots did ch&'ufual homage to him Rf Hit Enplith poſ- 
ſonment and abdication; but alſo that that Prince, as ©* feflion of ' Tyndale and Penrith; he publicly proteſt- 
ny noe th ar ie norm „ed that as King of Scotland he was independent, 
{ill ſome correſpondence „and continued as * and that he held his Crown of God alone, to which 
a ke could paattes a King, > If 6, what is confdenty, e 
aſſerted by. ſome authors, ay be true; wi, that Sir ander died, leaving only a ld behind him, 
William Wallace was by King John's Commiſſion, as as heireſs of the Crown, Ribs dward did ſollicit a 
well as by the n of thy Comma of Scotland, r N ond rn ot and his own ſon Ae 8 
Knee or lian of the Kingdom under him 7 ward by all method imaginable ; whereas bad he been 
(81) This ommande 152 cx be would mt 


reaſo ve man, of high birth and a great eſtate, and a 
King John ſet his good Officer (32). Another proof that the Scots 44 (85) 1 pug 


Prince, is that 504 


2 

. great man at firſt, commanded in Liege Lord of Scotland, Id have had the ward · 
thoſe of the Scots, who had not yet ſubmitted to Ring ſhip of the young Lady, and might have given her 
Edward. But diviſions and parties ariſing among the in marriage to whom he pleaſed but that on the 
Nobility, and ſeveral falling oft, or lying Fax? and © contrafy there were Guardians of the Kingdom at 
uneoncerned, they all became an eaſy prey to R „chat time, tho not appointed, yet owned by him.“ 
of England; who on the zd of July 1296, routed He then ſhews by the articles of mazriage, that were 
their forces at Falkirk. The conſequence of this bat- agreed u that che Kingdom of Scot- 
tle was as unlucky as the battle itſelf; for Sir William land was by himſelf acknowledged to be N 


- 


(31) Ibid, page 
50a. 


Wallace, under whoſe conduct the Scots, if united a» dent. He proved the ſatne by the manner in which he 
mong themſelves, had been unconquerable, laid down had accepted to, be arbitrator berween the compet 


his Command. Yet fill he kept up a party of brave to the Kingdom, © Then he adds, * That when the 


|; 2 


* 


17 0 Abercrom- 
ubi ſupra, 
pag» 495507 · 


dd) Mezeray, 
— de France, 


tom. 2+ p. 796. 


(25) Ibid. page” 
$95» 


treaſon and deceit in the Scots, who defi 


BAL 


the P ope might direct and order what he pleaſed concerning his perſon, and the eſtate he 
tad in Knglind, ſaving to King Edward and his heirs, hg Ree the Rina of Soot- 
land, its inhabitants, appurtenances, &c. [HH]. This releaſing of John Baliol, and the 
freedom granted to him, did not in the leaſt alter or influence the affairs of ee 
reſtore the unhappy Prince to his Throne; for though ſome of the Scots ſeenied ſtill to fol- 
AY (cc), yet the greateſt part of the Nation deſpiſed him, as a weak man, who 
2 genius nor courage, which ch he had ſufficiently ſhewn by ſtooping twice to kn 
Fore before the the King of En » fo that being entirely aband he retired into France, 
probably upon the there, and lived the remain r 
manner (dd). B. dal n. the year 1314 . aaa in the 
Note [II]. 


„ Legates were ſent into E e | n fees bis charatter in the Note. 
oy Son to exercife their uviens, they cotld fot upon When a ſubject, he was ſo ad kg 
«« that pretence proceed to do the ſame in Scotland; rent Sovereigns ; I. of France for the 
„ nor was ever a admitted, or ought to be ad- eſtate that had been denn to him by his Nor 

t ſpe- man anceſtors ; 8 Kin err 


ing ol many Barone ho faconded to reno) age 
been needleſs, if Scotland had been a Fee to the King of Scotland, by reaſon of his Lord if 


the man 
had 
«© of England, or the King of Scots ſubje& tothe King Galloway,” from whence he was moſt common Pop 
— 0 r ee n this rn the" 


40 deſign and intention of the King of England to ſub- — but it was his misſortune and that of 


„due Scotland, eſpecially at a time when it wanted a that he came to be King, His head was not 
« Head, and admoniſhed him ſharply to withdraw his fitted to wear a Crown, nor had he hands capable of 
arms from thence and to leave the Ving a Scepter. 1 a penetrating and de- 
« liberties and laws. Adding withal, that if he had figning Prince, bey 5 Thi 6 ps at that time in the 
any 'equitable plea to alledge for himſelf, he ſhould 

cc F within fix 


f 
8 
: 
; 
77 


after ax King John in his „ and tho 

the Pope does not require of him to reſtore that 

King; yet he — it 3 

moniſhes him to withdraw rces out of Scotland, 
Gant — 1 

IH. Saving Edward and his beirs their 

to the Kingdom of Seotland c.] The reaſon given 

— this ſakvo was, becauſe he, ohn Baliol, for Ed- 
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right and title he ever had to the 
have added, that but three years 
r that when 
T ran ap 
to 


never have 
i bere- 
tem- 
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of 


Eis 
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LES 
1 
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made away with his perſon, that he 


g as they ſhall laſt {8 


F TE 
1 
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& BALL (JOHN), Aker f cn Tad is ben [4] was 5 at Cat. 
CONE near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire in the beginning of October 1585. 
He was educated in grammar learning at a pr ſchool under the Vicar of Yarnton 

near Caſſington. He was entered 8 zen Noſe College in Oxford in 1602, 
wha he continued under a ſevere Diſcipline and Tutor about five years, in the condi- 
tion of a Servitor; from whence he removed to St. Mary Hall, —— he took the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1608. He was invited ſoon after into Cheſhire, to be Tutor 


* Feder. Al. 


tom. 2. p. $ 
n mY 


(ce) Fade, 

tom. 3. 
506. apud Aber - 
cromby, tom. 24 
pag. 24 


muſt "neceſſarily 
8). be 
een 506. 


to the children of the Lady Cholmondely, where he ſtaid for ſome time, and contracted 


an acquaintance with ſeveral ſtrict Puritans, who gained ſo far upon his affections, that 
e 3 up to don, e pro- 


Authar nn s in 4 4 Kone, Cundrity 16, e 

Pe reatiſe eh,” all the 8 pred of 8.4 drau book ww 16g T3 for the ſatis: 
22 ra go”. Se. of of Bins agile, which by the i 99 
3 4. 71 l enlarged 
1 i the Tut in lan by Mr. W illiam into this Treatiſe. IV. 4s Anſwer to rus Treatiſe of 


—— A liſh Traveller. II. 4 17.5 e, Mt. John Can, the Leader of the Engliſh Brownifts in 
7 


in two part rf A ſhrwing th N 2 Amſterdam. The former is called, ” Neceſſity of Sepa- 
the Lift 7. Faith 1631, in 4to, ration from the Church of England proved by the Noncon- 
1637 4to, the third London There is a Preface /lrmifts principles. And the other, 4 Stay aghinſt Praying ; 


this work-in commendation of it by Mr. Rich. wherein, in oppoſition to Mr. „ Robinſon, be i 


Sibbes. III. Fri Trial of the Grounds tending to takes to the Unlawfuln hearing the Minifters | 
Separation, in à plain” and LA; diſpute touching the * the Church of Eng js: fr "Ball k was pub- 
Unlawfulneſ CF ftinted Liturgy vt Form of Com- liſhed by 2 inen 2 It London 1642 in Mong 
mon-Prayer 3; Communion in mixt Aſſemblits, and the Aſter our author had finiſhed this Treatiſe, he 


primitive Ae n Receptacie of the Power of the took a large work * the Church, in which he Lin 


——— 2 —-—-— AA AAS. ATE — 


B A L. 


cured himſelf to be ordained a Miniſter by an Iriſh Biſnop, without ſubſcription, He re- 
moved then to Staffordſhire, and was appointed Curate of Whitmore, a Chapel of caſe 
near Stoke, where he lived in a very mean manner, in an obſcure village, upon an al- 
lowance of 20 l. per annum. He taught ſchool likewiſe, in order the better to ſupport 
— himſelf. 1 = us — _— * — = wad _ as the beſt . ) See bs oak 
Biſhop in E „ yet looking after eber things,” but living comfortably and proſperouſly noted. top 
— rheſs "He was accounted a learned and — man, 9 had done 5 2 7 Mh. 70. 
the public; and though he was a little diſaffected to the Ceremonies and Diſcipline of i due 


mi d, London 


0% Wood, Arb. the Church of England, yet he wrote againſt thoſe, who imagined that this was any guft 1654, Sect, 1. 
ha- 


Cal. 636, 637, ground for a ſeparation. He died the 20th of October 1640, and was buried in the _— 
ries — pel of Whitmore (0). 


poſed to examine into the Nature of Schiſm, and to he acknowledged ſome things to be exceptionable in 
treat of the principal controverſies concerning the Eſ- the — — Liturgy. But, as Mr. Wood obſerves (1), (1) Alben. 0x07. 
ſence and principal Government of the yiſible Church. he died fully fatisfied in the juſtneſs of that cauſe, ol. 1. col. 638. 
He left fifty ſheets of this work finiſhed. He was which he ſo well defended againſt Separation. V. 
cenſured by ſome perſons on account of his Aber to Trial of the new Church-way in New-England and Ola 
Mr. John Can his Friendly Trial, for receding in c. on, 1644, in gto. VI. Treatiſe of the Co- 
ſome meaſure from” his former inconformity to the wenant of Grace. London, 1645 in 4to, publiſhed 
Church, and for deſerting the cauſe of the Noncon- Mr. Simeon Aſh. VII. Of the” Power of 2 
formiſts. However they aſſert, that he refuſed to com- both dbetrinaiy and priffically hanitled &c. To this 
pl with ſome things, which were excepted to in the work he added ſeveral Treatiſes, as 1. Of the Afecti- 
— of England; ſo that tho he Argued in theſe ons. 2. Of the ſpiritual Combate. 3. Of the Government 
pieces againſt aggravating and multiplying the objec. of the Tongue. 4. Of Prayer, with an Expoſition on the 
tions of corruptions, and that theſe were not a ſuffici- Lord's Prayer, &c. London 1655 in fol. Publiſhed 
ent reaſon for affirming ſet forms to be unlawful, and fer Chaplain to the Lord Brook, ard 
ſeparating from the public worſhip of the Church ; yet ards to the Earl of Mancheſter. T. 


%) Mr. Nichol- © BALLANDEN (a) (Sir JOHN), a learned man of the XVIth Century, was deſ- 
fon in bis See an ry 
Barf ＋ „ cended from an antient and honourable family. His father, Mr. Thomas Ballanden of 
, pag- 10. edit. Auchinoul, was Director of the Chancery in 1540, and Clerk Regiſter in 1341. Our au- 

Lone 7722. thor having finiſhed the courſe of his ſtudies entered into holy Orders, and was made Arch- 
den, dean of Murray, Canon of Roſs, and Doctor of Divinity; and in the minority of Kin 

James V was appointed Clerk-Regiſter, though he afterwards loſt that honourable 
(3) Dr. George through the factions of the times. In the reign of Queen Mary, the daughter and ſuc- 
Trackenzie's  ceflor of that King, he was again made Clerk-Regiſter and one of the Lords of the Seſ- 
rafters of t®» ſion (5). He died at Rome in the year 1550, according to Dempſter (c), who tells us like- 4% Li. 7: paſs 
— 0 wy g wiſe (d), that by incredible ſtudy and application he attained a complete knowledge of all — pane 
Nation, vol. a. the ſciences, He tranſlated and wrote ſeveral Works [A]. George Con in his book De ( — 2 
Eanadbas duplici ſtatu Religions apud Scotos ſays (e), that he was honoured with the degree of Doctor () Li. 3 
Se , | # | ? n — 28 * by — A 

& , N | ' | 
H d and wrote ſeveral works.) At the Tao p is come oure the Bertis, 

TER ＋ James V — — * Scots | The oh — 2 air mychty Rentis. 

language Hector Boethius's Hiſtory, which was printed 8.2 t mycht wis, thay wwantit nochtan Myte. 

at Edinburgh 1 536 in folio, under thistitle, The Hiſtory Rhubies ſhorie upon their Fingaris gubite. 

and Chronicles of Scotlandj compilit, and newly currectit and And finallie I knew be thair conſentis 

amendit be the Reverend and Noble ' Clerk Mr. Hector This ane Virtue, that other hecht Delite. 

Boeis, Chanon of Aberdene, tranſlated lately be Mr. Join Their Goddeſſes arrayit in this avy/e, 

Ballenden, Archdene of Murray, and Chanon of Roſſe, As Reverence and Honoure lift deviſe, 

at command of James the Fyfte, King of Scottis ; im- Aﬀfare this Prince fell down upon thair Kneis. 


printet in Edenburgh be Thomas Davidſon, dwwelli Syne dreſſit thaym in thair beſt Avyſe, 
* fornens the Fryere-Wynde. It is printed in the old b So far as Wiſdome in thair Power lyis ) 


letter. He likewiſe tranſlated Boethius's Deſcrip- To do the thing, that mycht him beſt appleis, 
tion of Scotland, to which he prefixed a Poem of his uhare rejoyfit in bis Hevenh Gn, 
own compoſition, intitled, The Proem to his Coſimgra- him deſyrit for his hie Eri - 
pby; and another Poem addreſſed to King James V. de of thaym two unts his Lady cheis * 
(1) Dr. Mack- which he calls The Probem to his Hiſtory (1). Dempſter And firſt Delite unto this Prince ſaid thus, Qc. 
enzie's Lives and likewiſe tells us (2), that he publiſſd Aan Deſcrip- * „ | 
— Oe: tio, which Dr. Mackenzie (3) r to be the ſame He wrote likewiſe miſcellaneous Poems, and a Life of 
(2) Aged Mac- With his tranſlation of Boethius's Deſcription of Scotland ; Pythagoras the Philoſopher. Mr. Nicholſon in his 
kenzie, pag- 599. Letters to King James V, none of which are now Scotiſs Libra G Ballanden's Tranſlation (5) Pag. 10. edit. 
(3) Pag. 596. thought to be extant (4) ; Of Virtue and Pleaſure, a of Boethius's Hi ry, tells us, that it was haftily pur London 17024 
(+) Idem, ibid. Dream; which Dr. Mackenzie ſays is certainly the into Engli/b by William Harriſon, and printed in the 
Proem to the Coſmography, wherein virtue and plea- firſt volume of Holinſhead's Chronicle ; Pat that neither 
ſure are introduced thus entertaining King James with of theſe haue exattly kept | ta their text, the former 


a Dialogue: abridging the original, au the latter new modelling 
"1 even the Tranſlation. And Harriſon ſpeaks thus of his 

Ane ſiluer . Matter cleir | own performance at the end of the thirteenth chapter: 
Into that place, quhare I approachit neirz % Hitherto have I. tranſlated Heftor's Deſcription of 
Au hare I did fone «ſpy ane fellown reird _ « Scotland out of the Scotiſh into the En * 
Of courtly Gallandis in their be Maneir, beiag not a little aided therein by the Latin ; from 
ejoyfing them in ſeaſon of the Zeir. «© whence the Tranſlator ſometimes ſwerveth not a 
1 had bene of Mayis Day the frird. | 4c little, as I have done alſo from him, now and then 
ir gudlie Havingis maid me nacht afftird „ following the Latin, and now and then gathering 
With a5 1 ſaw an crownit oy * | „ ſuch ſenſe out of both as maſt did ſtand with my 
With tender Downtis rifing on his Beil. ſed brevity. Now will I ſet down the De- 
Thir courtly Gallandis ſettand their Intentis a . — of an ancient Pict, as I have gathered it 
To ſing aud play on divers Inſtrumentis, © <« out of Herodian and z and then I will give 


| According to this Princis Appetit. over not only to write more at this preſent, but for 


Bar. 


of the Sorbonne, and chat be was a Mts ſer of the Reformation both by his writ- 
* 1 LFLS. 4.0 Malt lh 7G 006 IN F 7 7 


gs 


« ever hereafter of hiſforical matters; fith F fee that ** demned, 2. vain and ſuvouring of negligence and 
«« this honeſt kind of recreation is denied me, and all << Heatheniſhiimplery/? oo i on "F 
time ſpent about the ſame in theſe days utterly con. T. 


' BALMIS (ABRAHAM de) a Jewiſh Phyſician, barn, at Lecci(4] in the Kingdom 
of Naples, flouriſhed. at Venice in the beginging of the X V.Ith Century. He wrote an 
[ebrew Grammar [ BJ, which was printed in Hebrew and Latin at Venice by Daniel 


mberg, in the year 1523. He tranſlated into Latin ſeveral Commentaries f Averroes 


upon Ariſtotle, and ſome Writings of Aven Pace, and wrote himſelf a book. De Demonſtra- 


tione, and another De Subſtantid Orbis. See the Bibli of Geiner, and the Bibliotheca 
0% Simon, Nubbinica of Bartolocci. I muſt not omit to mention, that he taught in the Univerſity ot 
4 Pars Tl. Padua (a), and that he took much more pleaſure in confuting what others had faid, than in 
"ex, g. 536 eſtablifhing any thing as certain [C]. 1 | 2 N 


[4] He avas born at Leeei.] You will ind theſe de Balmis was not | 
(1) That is, in, words in the Bibliotheca of Geſner: Hide (1) bic Au. Simon ſays that the 


. 
% . 


2. 


rammar z- 


the preface to his hut natum fe ſeribit in Liris civitate"agri Salentini, word for <watd, and wery barbarous (5) that there is (5) Simon, 1111, 


tranſlation of the que 3 
Commentaries e : , 2 FR k . ; G 
: in A. ribus diftat, eodem in loco fita, ubi alim Rudie patria ſhews in other reſpects & rent deal of learni and 
—— Tepics, Enuii, ex reliquiis Rudiarum nadia originem (2). I am that he deteQts in an infinite number of * N - 
Sc. Arjtei;, ſurprized that neither Toppi, nor Leonard Nicodemo rors of the Grammarians, who wrote before him (6) 
1 any mention of him in the Biblioteca Napoli- Mr. Huet relates very faithfully what regards te 
1523- | tin Tranſlation (7). He ſays that Balmis began 


) Geſner 12 fana. 


2 Hyadrunto & Graia Galli 2 f 24 milia- really but little d in this Author, bat that he Critique du Vieux 


Teſlament, pag, 
536. 


6) Ibid. p · 278. 


(7) Huet. de 


el. fol n | [B] He wvrote an Hebrew Grammar.] He intitled and that Calos Calonymos finiſh' it; and that the for. is Interpreri- 


ver ſo. it Mikne Abram, that is, The Pofſeſion of Abraham. mer made it barbarous and more obſcure than che ori- * 


(3) Julius Barto- niel Bomberg tranſlated it into Latin (3). If he had Its of the other, run into the contrary extreme. 
locciue, Bib ib. conſulted the Preface, he would have ſeen that Daniel | 
roo. 9p . Bomberg cauſed it to be tranſlated by others. In the in efablibing any thing as certain. ] Munſter caſts 
1. page 34+ firſt place he made uſe of the Author hi and de- this reproach upon him. Abraham de Balmis, ſays 
fired him to tranſlate it word for word. is exact- he (8), nibil aliud agere mibi viſus eff quam weterum 
E neſs was obſerved for ſome time: the Author after- doctrinam perpetad convellere ut gu i 


Father Bartholocci is miſtaken, when he fays that Da- ginal : but that the latter, by endeavouring to avoid 
105 


3, pag- 186, 
I 87. Mr. Baillet, 


Fugemens des Fa- 
Vans, tom. 1. 
He took much more pleaſiire in confuting . . . than num. 724. pag. 
206, makes him 
ſay that this 
tranſlation was 
done by an Ano- 


impugnare, magis nymous per ſon. 


1. a fragment of wards gave himſelf a greater liberty for the ſake of in/e#ando ocempatur, quam in ” At in dubium (3) Munſter i: 


the preface, elegance; after his death, Calonymos, who finiſh'd rantum wocare priſcorum preceptiones, cum interim nibil 
which informs us the tranſlation, took infinitely more freedom, which certe fatuas, nom dicere , ſed ridere. 
of this. Bomberg did not at all oppoſe (4). This ſhews that hang 


' BAL THASAR (CHRISTOPHER) was a man of great learning and merit in the 

XVIIch Century. He applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and 

it was this application, that gave him a great diſguſt to the Romiſh Religion, and a great 

deſire to embrace that of the Proteſtants. He had a conſiderable poſt in the Preſidial of 

22 — Auxerre (a) and as he muſt either reſolve to abandon it, or not change his Religion, he 
Aivccats, Was ſome time i with this alternative; but at laſt his conſcience gained the aſcen- 
dant, and obliged him to leave Auxerre, his eſtate, his poſt, his relations, and friends, 

and go to Charenton, where he publickly joined himſelf to the Reformed Church. He 


Pref. Grammat, 
Elie, apud 


+ Spizelii Felicem 
Literatum, pags 
_ 


continued in it till his death, and edified his brethren both hy his exemplary life, and his 


diſcourſes. The expence, which he was obliged to be at in Paris, being too great for his 
circumſtances, and his converſion rendering him too obnoxious in ſuch. a city as that, he 
Page that it was beſt to retire into ſome province; and was extremely pleaſed to find 
himlelt invited to Caſtres by a rich young Counſellor of the Bipartite Court of the Edift(b), 
who gave him a lodging in his houſe, and a proper penſion. This Counſellor thought 
himſelf happy to have with him a man of learning, who by his inſtructions and conver- 
ſation might teach him a thouſand uſeful points of knowledge. But as Mr. Balthaſar had 
an inclination to labour for the public, he wiſhed to have all his time at his on diſpoſal, and 


(b) His name 
was Mr. de 
Faure 


for that reaſon took his leave of the Counſellor. His deſign was favoured by the National 


Synod of Loudun in the year. 1659 for that Aſſembly granted him a penſion of 750 livres 
to be paid 1.” the Churches of France, according to the repartition that was made of 
(e) It was at the them (c). had prepared before that Synod was held, a conſiderable: number of difler- 


on_— tations upon important ſubjects, againſt Cardinal Baronius (d). He put four or five into 


mony of the Sy- the hands of a Miniſter of Caſtres, 0 was one of the Deputies of the Province of U 


nod of Upper WA | | 8 
Languedoc 5 Languedoc, and U r Guienne. 


(d) He gave 


r them the title of 


Diatribe. His 


hey were preſented to Mr. Daille, Moderator of that work was in 


Upper Cuienne. National Synod, and one, who of all the Miniſters was the beſt able to judge of the merit i=: 


3 of thoſe pieces. Mr. Daille was extremely pleaſed with them, and gave a very advanta- 
300 Livres. See geous character of them to the whole aſſembly. He carried them'to Paris, where it was 
Nevin 411.4 hoped they would be printed; for they were judged to be worth the publiſhing... But the 
of Loudun in the Event ſhewed, that proper meaſures were not taken, or could not be taken, for that pur- 
Leck, bean. . poſe. The author, Who was very old, and troubled with the ſtone, died. Mr. Daille 


uick, tom. 2. 1 | 
5 5 died too; af aſter that the Church of Caſtres ſent repeated letters to recover thoſe diſſerta- 
tions, but could not even diſcover what became of them. Mr. Balthaſar kf others, which 
were not finiſhed, and a great many collections, which conſiſted the greateſt part of them of 
ſeparate pieces of paper, in which he had noted down the authorities and teſtimonies, which 
he deſigned to make uſe of againſt Cardinal Baronius. It is a pity, that all this ſnould 


remain 


„ arne 


W RIO 


remain in a cheſt in the poſſeſſion” of 1 key ndt be ge). Mr. Balthafir ure well in fg Taken fm 
Latin: his re My.” Fuer is in à fine ftyle;” I have ſeen norhinng but tht of sz communicered by 
and I cannot tell whether he publiſhed any thing elſe, If he had been leſs u abou dea formerly 
the language, de might have made-a "greater = in his criticiſm upon ius. I Miniter of GaC- 
am of opinion! however that there is ſornething of the "hyperbole in what is reported of his tres, and at vre- 

lofity about the Latin []. "Tthink that is more probable, which is related concern. 
ing his credulity with regard'to"W itcheraft [B]. * * 


2 - ner „ 

LA) Tire is geg, . g, cat «great Heere ud ele He Rag de he wa 
te of 17 7 about th Latin.) — induced DO by che pts Wich he had con- 
ſeveral pieces which Abbe de Marolles publi «« ceived, that in the other Communion there was 


in the latter part of his life, there is one that contains more purity and ſimplicity than in ours ; that 
the names of thoſe who had given him their books, or © they had reſtored the ho may 0 
auh had honoured him extraordinarily with their civi- ** pe, under the mild yoke of the fal 
Hities. It is thete that we find what follows. Chri- iſes ; and that had removed abuſes and 
„ ſtopher Balthaſar, who had written ſo many col- ition, and placed in the room of them a 
6 lections with his own hand for divers hiſtorical © worſhip conformable to the 5 of the primitive 
0 manuſcript Treatiſes. He deſigned to make Ani- church. The ſeveral parts of his anfwer were 
% madverſions upon the Annals of Baronius; but he ** conteſted with him; but this proving to no purpoſe, 
«« began too late, and had not yet formed his ſtyle, © other points were difcourſed of ; and from the ſub- 
% intending belle to give it too elegant a turn, ſo © jeft of miracles, the debate came to that of a 
« that he could not write above one entire page of great many ſtories, which are told about Sor- 
his book in a day, th he was then above ſixty cerers, and various ritions, which, are ſcarce 
« three years of age. the Abbe de Marolles believed een bf children. By which it appeared 
am the time which he had in view, we ſhould * that he, who teſtified his averſion to ſuperſtiti- 
have known at what age Mr. Balthaſar procured his © on, admitted it in ſome meaſure out of a great credu- 
penſion from the Synod of Loudun. ( lity with to ſuch things as theſe. es having 
[B]) What is related concerning his credulity with © explained himſeif u the idle conjectures of 
regard to witchcraft.) The ſame Abbot of Marolles Altrologers, he h that he paid too great a re- 
ſupplies me with the whole commentary 2 this « gard to them, as well as to the predictions of 
text. The paſſage is pretty long, yet I ſhall not Noſtradamus in his Centuries, than which there is 
abridge it: what will not ſerve for one thing will ſerve nothing imaginable ſo barbarous. This was the 
for another. Let us return now to our cabinet; judgment of the whole company, in which were pre- 
(1) The Me- where in a compahy of learned men, there happen- ſent the Abbe Talman (2), who has fo fine a genius, (2) He ſhould 
wires de Abbe ed one day to be Mr. Balthaſar preſent, who is ſo well Mr, Bandelot (3) Abbe de Maiſſai, and the Abbe have ſaid Talle« 
de Marolles were © verſed in the knowledge of Hiſtory, and Mr. de de Verdus, who are ſo free from popular errors, N 
printed off the 4. Sorbieres, whoſe | affabilicy and learning likewiſe . with Mr. de Ia Herpiniere of Blois, who is ſo ju- (3,1 g. 
2 w 2 « deſerve much commendation ; the one, who of a ** dicious in all his ſentiments, Monſieur de Marlay delhr. | 
1959 1. * Catholic eſpouſed the pretended reformed Religi- * le Boſſu, Governor of Gien, who knows ſo many 
muſt have made on (1), and the other, who of a Proteſtant returned good things, and delivers them in fo noble a 
his abjuratidn in 4 to the Catholick Church. Upon which the former manner, and ſome other perſons, - whereof one only (4) L' Abbe de 
1655 at fartheſt. « being attacked, becauſe it was difficult to compre - attempted to maintain the opinion which had been Marolles, Me- 
6 end the motives. of his change, conſidering his ** exploded (4).” | | moires, p. 276. 


GFBALUZE (STEPHEN) was born at Tulles in the year 163 1. He ſhewed when he 

was very young the ſigns of a very lively genius, and which at the ſame time was capable of 

roſecuting thoſe ſtudies, that are leaſt agreeable, with an unwearied application. After he had 

his ſtudies at Tulles, he went to T'oulouſe to continue them, where he obtain'd an allow- 

{a) Niceron, ance in the College of St. Martial (a). He began then to var ſome of his Works, which 
Menuires px afterwards raiſed him a great reputation [A]. In1656Mr. de Marca Archbiſhop of Toulouſe 


2 invited him to Paris () 3 which invitation Mr. Baluze conſidered as a mark of diſtinction, (% Du Pin, 
r 8 that nothing could be more advantageous to himſelf than to engage in the ſer- B gf, Ca. 


194. edit. p 5 : 4 eurs Eccleſ. tom, 
8 vice of a Prelate of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit and fo great intereſt at Court as Mr. de Marca. 1. pag 4 er 
| 1 5 7 | The Amſterd. 1715, 


[4] Began then to compoſe ſome of his works, which “ tius Lirinenſis, with Notes:“ Paris 1669 and 1684 
afterwards raiſed him a great reputation. ] We ſhall in 8vo. The laſt edition is the beſt. VI. Serwati 
give here a Catalogue of his works. I. Antifrizonius : Lupi Preſbyteri & © Abbatis Ferrarienfis Opera: i. e. 
printed at Toulouſe 1652 in 12mo. This piece is a The Works of Servatus Lupus Prieſt and Abbot of 
critique upon the errors of Peter Frizon, a Doctor of Ferrieres:“ Paris 1664 in 8vo. The difficult es 
Sorbonne, in a work of his intitled, Gallla purpura- in this Author are explained by the judicious Notes of 
1) Niceron, a4; ta, Publiſt'd in 1638 (1), II. Diſſertation. fur le Mr. Baluze. VII. S. Age 2 Lugdunenſ;s 
. pag. 200. * Se. That 18, * A Diſſertation concerning Opera. Item, Epiftole S Opuſcula dradi 2 Amu- 
and Du Pin, * the time when S. Sadroc (in Latin Sacerdos), Bi- lonis Arch. Lugd. Noris itluftrata : i. e. The Works 
Biblioth. tom. « hop of Limoges lived.” Tulles 1655 in 12mo. © of St. Agobard Archbi of Lyons.; and the E- 
19. Pag. 1. III. Diftrtatio de Sanctis Claro, Laude, Ulfards, Bau- © piſtles and Tracts of Lei and Amulo Arch- 
mado, quorum ſacre reliquiz ſervantur in Cathedrali biſhops of Lyons; illuſtrated with Notes:“ Paris 
Eeclefia Tutelenſi apud Lemovices : i. e. A Diſſertati- 1666, two volumes in de, VIII. Concilia Gallie 
* on concerning the Relicks of St. Clair, St. Lo, St.  Narbonenſis cum Natis : i. , The Councils of Gal- 
« Ulfard, and St, Baumade, which are preſerved in lia Narbonenſis with Notes: Paris 1668 in 8vo. 
„ the Cathedral of Tulles in the Dioceſe of Limoges: IX. S. Cæſarii Arelatenſes © Epiſcopi Homiliz 14, Nori, 
Tolles 1656 in 8vo, IV. Petri de Marca de Concordia illuftratz i. e. Fourteen Homilies of St. ius 
Saterdatii & Imperi 3 ſeu de Libertatibus Ecclgſiæ Gal- “ Biſhop of Arles, illuſtrated with Notes:“ Paris 1669 
licauæ Libri VIII, à Stephans Baluxio tmendati : i. e. in 8vo, X. Reginonis Abbatis Prumienſis libri dus de 
„Peter de Marca's eight books concerning the Agree: Beclefiaftiers Diſeiplinis & Religione Chriſtiand. Acce/- 
ment of the Empire and Prieſthood correfted by fit Rhabant Archiep. Moguntini Epiſlgla ad Heribaldun 
«Ste Baluze.“ Paris 1663, 1669, and 1704 in Epi/e. Antiſfadorenſem, cum Noris. Paris 1672 in 8vo. 
fol. The laſt edition contains ſeveral curious remarks This piece, contains the Abbot Reginp's two Books 
of Mr. Baloze in anſwer to thoſe Writers, who had concerning Eccleſiaſtical 2 and the Chriſtian 
(2) Niceron, p. Attacked the ſentiments of Mr, la Marca (2). V. Sa. Religion ; and the Letter of Rabanus Archbiſhop of 
200, 201. viani Maſſilion & Vincentii Lirinenfit opera cum Notis; Mentz to Heribaldus, with Mr. Baluze's Notes. XI. 
| 4, e.“ The Works of Salvian of Marſeilles and Vincen- Aut. Auguſtini Archie. Tarraconenſis Dialogorum libri 


1 duo, 
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(4) Du Pin, p. 
I, 2. 
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2 
was agreeably. prevented by Mr. le 


The Archbiſhop had the greateſt eſteem ſot and confidence in him im inable . But u his 
death, which happen'd June 29, 1662, Mr. Baluze was oblig d to ſeek - another A 
T wards Chancellor of France, who having a 


deſign to engage him in the ſervice of his ſon the Abbe le Tellier, who was afterwards Arch- 


\ 


biſhop of Rheims, made him ſeveral noble 2 which he always mentioned with the 


utmoſt gratimde. But divers particular inci 


ents in the mean while preventing the ſucceſs 


of this affair, Mr. Colbert the ny of Mr. Baluze's want of an employment, 
and made him his Library-keeper, after he had obtained Mr. le Tellier's leave to accept of 
22 in which he continued till Mr. Colbert's death; when not finding the ſame ſa- 
tisfaction under the Archbiſhop of Roan, to whom that Library fell, he left that employ- 
ment. It was to his care and advice, that we owe the excellent collection of Manuſcripts 


and other Books, which are to be found in that Library (cy. In 1670 he was » , vae-ny Pro- ( er 
the King 


feſſor of Canon Law in the Royal College; which Proſeſſorſnip was founded 
upon his account (d). The Abbe Faget in 1668 had publiſhed ſeveral Works of the Arch- 
brſhop de Marca, to whom he was related, and to them the life of that Prelate, 
in Which he ſaid, that the Archbiſhop at his had ordered Mr. Baluze to put all his 
papers into the hands of the Preſident de Marca his ſon. This paſſage raiſed the reſent- 


ments of Mr. Baluze, who vindicated himſelf in ſeveral ſevere letters, which he wrote 


againſt the Abbẽ Faget. The Abbe's anſwers to them were equally-paſſionate, and full of 
perſonal reflections, that did no honour to either . Theſe letters were printed in the 
edition of the Diſſertations panty by the Abbe Faget, and reprinted in Ho in 1669, 
The public was the more ſurprized at this piece of conduct in Mr. Baluze, becauſe he was 
remarkable for an eaſy and humane temper, and a very agreeable and polite converſation. 
He reſolved to continue down to erity the memory of his diſpute with the Abbe, 
inſerting it into his life of Mr. de Marca, prefixed to his new edition of that Prelate's boo 


De Concordia Sacerdotii & Imperii. In the year 1693 he publiſhed The Lives of the Popes 


of Avignon; on account of which the King gave him a penſion, and appointed him Dire- 
Etor of the Royal College. But he did not long enjoy theſe favours from the Court; for 


having attached himſelf for ſome time to the Cardinal Bouillon, who had engaged him to 


* 
du de emendatione Gratiani, cum Notis : i. e. TwWo 
% Books of Ant. Auguſtinus Archbiſhop of Tarragon 
concerning the Correction of Gratian with Notes:“ 
Paris 1672 in 8vo. XII. Petri Caſtellani Magni 
Franciæ [ kemoſynarii Vita, Auctore Petro Gallandio, 
Sc. i.e. © The Life of Peter Caſtellanus, Grand 
«« Almoner of France, by Peter Gallandius, now firit 
«« publiſhed with Notes by Stephen Baluze, who has 
«© added two Sermons of Caſtellanus upon the Fane- 
ral of King Francis I.” Paris 1674 in 8yo. XIII. 
Mari: Mercatoris Opera cum Notis : 1. e. The Works 
of Marius Mercator with Notes.“ Paris 1684 in 
_ 8vo. This work and the preceding are accurately re- 
vided by the MSS. and illuſtrated with Notes, which 
ſhew Mr. Baluze's prodigious knowledge in Hiſtory, 
eſpecially that of the middle Age. XIV. Mziſcellanca, 
hoc et, Collactio weterum monumentorum, ' que haftenus 


latuerunt, in variis codicibus ac bibliathecis : i e. © Mi- 


«« cellanies, that is, a Collection of the ancient, pieces, 
«© which have hitherto lain concealed in divers u- 
«« ſcripts and Libraries :” Paris, ſeven volumes in 8 vo. 
The firſt was publiſhed in 1678, the ſecond in 1679, 
the third in 1680, the fourth in 1683, the fifth in 
1700, the ſixth in 1713, and the ſeventh in 1715. 
This Collection is very much eſteemed, and contains 
ſeveral curious pieces. XV. Capitularia Regum Fran- 
corum. Addite ſunt Marculff Monachi & aliorum far- 


mules weteres & mote dodtifſamorum wirorum : i. e 


(3) Idem, pag. 
201-203. 


, The Capitularigs of the Kings of France; to which 


« are added the old Formularies of Maxculfus the uz; 


Monk and others, with the Notes of ſeveral learn- 


Ded men:“ Paris. 1677, fol. in two volumes (3). 


This Collection contains ſeveral capitularies never 
publiſh}. before. Mr. Baluze has corrected them with 
great accuracy, and has. given us an account in his 
Preface of the original and authority of the ſeveral 
collections of the Capitularies. The Kings of France 


beld anciently every year a large aſſembly, in which 


all the public affairs were treated. It was compoſed 
of all the conſiderable perſons among the Clergy and 
Laity, Biſhops, Abbots, and Counts. It was in the 

reſence and by the advice of this Aſſembly,. that the 
Ng made their Conffitutions, which were read aloud; 
and after the Aſſembly had given their conſent, every 
perſon ſubſcribed. Theſe Conſtitutions being abridg'd 
and reduced under proper heads were called Capitula 


or Chapters, and à Collection of ſeveral articles was 
ſtiled a Capitulary. - They may be diſtinguiſh'd into 


thee kinds, according to the ſubjetts of them. Thoſe, 


£ . 
* 


Write 


* | | 

which treat of eccleſiaſtica! affairs were generally taken 
from the Canons, and had the ſanction of the Biſhop's 
authority, and therefore might be conſidered of the 
— ſorce as the 222 * Nope contained 

regulations in civil affairs, roperly the 
real force of laws. And thoſe, - Zagat as ga. A to 
certain perſons and certain occaſions, were only to be 
conſidered as particular regulations. The authority of 
theſe Capitularies was always very great. They were 
conſtantly obſerved in the moſt exact manner in all the 
Empire of the Francs, that is, in almoſt all Europe 
during the reigns of Charlemagne, Lewis the Debon- 
naire, and his ſons. The Biſhops tranſcribed them in 
their Councils, and even the Popes were ambitious to 
follow them, as appears by a Letter of Leo IV to the 
Emperor Lotharius, mentioned by Yvo of Chartres and 
Gratian. They were ſor a time in force in Ger- 
many as well as in France, and the uſe of them was 
not interrupted till the beginning of the third race of 
the Kings of France. Mr. Baluze has added to theſe 
Capitularies the ancient Formularies of Marculfus ; 
thoſe of an anonymous author ; thoſe publiſhed by Fa- 
ther Sirmond and Mr. Bignon; a new Collection of 
Formularies extracted from divers old Manuſcripts ; 
and thoſe of the promotion of Biſhops publiſh'd b 


Father Sirmond in the ſecond volume of the Counci 
of France (4); XVI. Lucii Cæcilii Firmiani Ladlan- (4) Du Pin, p. 
tii Liber ad Donatum Confefſorem de Mortibus per ſecuto- 2. 


rum ; nunc primum prodit opera & fiudio Stephani Ba- 
i, cum Notis. i. e. Lucius Cæcilius Firmianus 
Lacdantius's Treatiſe addreſſed to Donatus the Con- 
« feſſor concerning the Deaths of the perſecutors; 
% now. firſt publiſhed by Stephen Baluze with Notes.” 
Paris 1680 in 8 vo. The ſecond. edition with Notes 


Variorum, and reviſed by Paul Bauldri, was printed 


at Utrecht 1692 in 840. XVII. Epriftelarum Innocem- 
i I Pontificis Romani Libri XI. Accedunt Geſia c- 


7 


Juſdem Innocentii c. i. e. The Epiſtles of Pope 


Innocent III in eleven to which are ad- 
«« ded. the Acts of the ſame Pope &c.“ Paris 1682 
in fol. two volumes. This edition is far from being a 
complete collection of that Pope's Letters ; ſince they 
contain nineteen Books. But Mr. Baluze was refuſed 
at Rome the communication of thoſe Letters, which 


are preſerved in the Vatican Library (5). XVIII. (s) Idem, ibis. 


* 


Nova Collectio Conciliorum, cum Notis : i. e. A new and Niceron, 
Collection of the Councils, with Notes.” Paris 1683 P.“ 3. 


in fol, This Collection contains theſe pieces, hic 
were wanting or deſective in Father Labbe's Collec- 
9 tion 


(f) 


DL >LSO 


S132 


(f) rer. 


Fournal det +. arg» (g). 


wricethe Hiſtory of his Family, he was d in his dgrace, andVfeceived « letter de 


Cachet to retire to Lyons. 


Orleans. He was recalled upon the 
Profefforſhip and place of 


cation to his ſtudies, He was engaged in 
which he had been preparing 


Baluze's own compoſition, yet 


penſion or his 


age, yet nothing could interrupt his appli- 


; publiſhing St. Cyprian's Works, an edition of 
while he was in haniſnment, when he was ſeized by death the 
28th of July 1718, in the 4 of his age (e). Though we have very little of Mr. ( 

| ere are few writers, who have done the 
ſervice than he by collecting from all parts the antient manuſcripts, and publiſhing thern — 23s | 
Vans, tom · 2+ 


blic greater 


with learned notes. Mr. Du Pin obſerves (f), that he was admirably well ſkilled in manti- 


ſcripts, titles, and 
j. 


printed books of all kinds; that he wrote well in Latin, and 
cal and profane Hiſtory, and antient and modern Canon Law, and was extremely 


Fd 


he could obtain in his favour was not to be removed 
to ſuch a diſtance z. ſo that he was ſent firſt to Roan; then to Tours, and afterwards to 

„ but he never could recover his 
of the Royal College. Though he lived at a diſtance 
from Paris, and was then above eighty years of 


bag 


Niceron, ps 
190-198. See 
likewiſe th. Note 


underſtood n. 575- Tar. 


264. edit. Am- 
ſterdam 1725, 


converſant in the Fathers. The editions which he publiſhed of ſeveral important Works; in 40. 


were corrected by him from a 


great number of 3 
And Mr. de Roque tells us (b), that his notes 
of the authors of the middle age; and that he explains not only the moſt difficult 


2 Baill” * N and obſcure terms, but hkewiſe the moſt conſiderable points of Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 


(5) Niceron, 


1730. 


ory and Antiquity. Mr. Sallo likewiſe affirms (i), that he was maſter of a great deal of 
x 4 ing the text of authors, and of vaſt 


ſagacity and judgment in the reſtoring 


(7) Journal 
Sawvans 


ing in clearing up their difficulties. He kept a correſpondence with all the men of letters 


in France and other Countries. His converſation was eaſy and agreeable ; and old age 
hough he was born with a very delicate conſtitution, he 
courſe of health by 


abated 


nothing of his vivacity. IT 
E an uninterrupted 
e 


his and regular manner of life; 


ſhewed ſomething; of caprice in his laſt Will, by making a woman, who was no relation 


to him, his Executrix, and leaving ſcarce any thing to his family and ſervants (). 


tion of Councils. This Collection was to have con- icity 
tained ſeveral volumes; but there was only the firſt manners by vices till then unknown to them (6). This (6) Du 
publiſh'd ; which Mr. Bonardi aſcribes to the bad fale paſſage might be one reaſon for putting this book under + 
of it. But we ſind a more plauſible reaſon in the Notes the cenſure of the Index Expurgatorius (7); XXII. Hi- (7 _— 
© ; Bs of "ih b 


Mr. Arnaud's Letters. We are informed there, 
that Mr. Colbert having an intention to reward Mr. 
Martin, who was Tutor to his ſons, procured him a 

of two thouſand livres upon the Biſhopric of 
Auxerre; and that this honeſt Beclefiaſtic refuſing this 
fion, becauſe, as he told his , he had never 
— any ſervice tothe Dioceſe of Auxerre, and therefore 
thought he had no right to enjoy ſuch a portion of the re- 
venues of that See, much n age try 
his tem ices. Mr. Col upon this gave 
half of n Baluze ; I 
fion for the aſſiſtance of the See of Rome in that af- 
fair, abandoned the deſign, which he had of publiſh- 
ing the Acts of the Council of Baſil at large, which 

been the particular motive of his undertaking a 
new Collection of Councils. And thus he left his 
ſcheme imperfe& (5). XIX. Marca Hiſpanica, foe 


tom. 10. Part 1. Limes Hiſpanicus, hoc eft, Geographica & Hiſtorica De- 
+ 17. edit · de ſeriptio Catalauniæ, Barcinonis, 


circumjarentium po- 

um. Auctore. ill. V. Petro de Marta: i. e. — 
March or Limits of Spain, containing a geographi- 
„ cal and hiſtorical Deſxipdhn of Catalonia, Rouſ- 
4 fillon, and the neighbouring people, by the illuſtrious 
«© Peter de Marca.“ Paris 1688 in fol. De Marca's death 
having prevented him from finiſhing the impreſſion of 
this work, Mr. Baluze out of gratitude to his firſt . 
tron undertook to perſect the edition, and added a 
fourth book to it, which contains ſeveral very curious 
things. XX. Petri de Marca Archiepiſcopi Parifienſis 
opuſcula nunc primum in lucem edita. i. e. Tracts 
% written by Peter de Marca Archbiſhop of Paris, now 
« firſt publiſhed at Paris 1681 in 8vo.” Mr. Baluze 
had reprinted in the year 1669 ſeveral Diſſertations of 
that Prelate, which had been publiſhed during his life ; 
but theſe Tracts were never printed before. I. Vitæ 


Pazarum Avenionenſium : i. e. The Lives of the Popes 


of Avignon. Paris 1693 in 4to, two vol. This is 
one of the moſt conſiderable and valuable works, 
which he publiſhed. In his Preface he attacks theſe 
authors, who have compared the time of the Reſidence 
of the Popes at Avignon to the Captivity at Babylon ; 
and he abs, that the Popes have a right to fix their 
See where they think proper. He remarks likewiſe, 
that if the ity of Rome has occafion to complain, 
that the Popes continued fo long at Avignon, becauſe 
that abſence reduced it to the greateſt ſolitude and po- 
verty, the French did not receive any conſiderable ad- 
vanta 
try, ſince the Italians changed their frugality into luxu- 
Vol. II. 


from the reſidence of the Popes in their coun- 


ry, and corrupted: their innocence and ſimplicity of 


foire Genealogique de la Maiſon d 
* A Genealogical Hiſtory of the Family of Auvergne, 
««. confirmed ancient Charters, Titles, Hiſtories, 
„ and other authentic Proofs :” Paris 1708 in 
two volumes. This work is full of very curious re- 
ſearches (8). 
rately in 4to the ſame year (9), XXIII. Liter pour ſervir 
de Rapon ſe a divers Ecrits &, 

« againſt ſome ancient titles, which prove that the 
8 —＋ Bouillon is deſcended in a direct and male 
6 line 

* of Auvergne: Paris 1698 in fol. XXIV. H. 
riæ Tutelenfis Libri tres : 2 „ The Hiſtory of Tal. 
les in three books: Paris 1717 in 4to. XXV. 
Lettres au S. Tournemine ſur PEdition de S. Cyprien, 
9 i prepare: i. e. A Letter to Father Tournemine 
concerning the Edition of St. Cyprian, which he 
% was ing.” 'This Letter is inſerted in the Me- 
mMoirs f 1 r 1714, and March 1715. 
XXVI. Epiſtola ad V. C. Euſebium Renodatum de Vita 
Morte Car. du Freſue du Cange: A Letter to Mr. 


* Ruſebius Renaudot concerning the Life and Death 


of Mr. Charles du Freſne du Cange.” XXVII. 
S. Cæcilii Cypriani Epiſcopi | Carthaginenſis & Martyris 
a ad Codices r 
Steph. Baluzii. Abſotvit poſt Baluxium ac Pre- 
fationem & vilam S. Cypriani adornavit unus tx Mona- 
chis Cong. S. Mauri: 1. e. The Works of St. Cy- 
" prong Biſhop of Carthage and Martyr reviſed by 
«© MSS. and illuſtrated b — Baluze ; whoſe e- 
dition is compleated with a Preface and Life written 


„by a Monk of the Congregation of St. Maur:“ 


Paris 1726 in fol. Dom Prügent Maran was the edi- 
tor. XXVIII. In the fixth volume of the Memoirs of 


Father des Molets is publiſhed Carmen in Laudem Foan, 
B. Brofſard, Canonici & Officials Tutelenfis : i. e. A 
fMard, Canon and Official 


„Poem in praiſe of J. B. B 
«« of Tulles * by Mr. Baluze. It is a mere piece of 
imagination, without any fixt object; and Mr. de la 
Monnoye has written an ingenious Commentary upon 


it (10). XXIX. John George Schelhorn has inſerted (ro) 
in his Amanitates Literariæ, Tom. 8. p. 622. two Let- pag · 


ters of Mr. Baluze, one to Frederic Benedict Carpzo 
vius, dated January 1ſt 1680, and the other to John 


m the old Dukes of Guyenne and the Counts 


ita & illuftrata fludio & 


Schilter on the 13th of December 1684. They are (11 


learning (11). 
7 0 


with prodigious accuracy and (>) 44 Ballet, 
4 great knowledge 


du 12 


penetration and learn- Furie 1665. 


1 Niceron, p. 
BALZ Ac“ 155. 


The Preface to it was publiſhed fepa- (8) Idem, ibid. 

Gt (9) Idem, toms 
ce. i.e. A Letter in an- 10. Part 3. rag. 
« ſwer to divers pieces diſperſed at Paris and at Court 


| ) Idem, tom 
very curious, and contain divers particulars relating 9 — Part 2. l age 


det 


Pin, pag. 
) Niceron, toms - 


(dem, ibid 
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BALZAC, a little r upon tlie river Charante, is famous fot 
a 1 FN the retirement of one of the molt _eloguert 


Writers of the ſeventeenth Century #3) , the, illuſtrious Monſr. De Balzac. His 
name was John Lewis Guez, and he was the. fon-of William Guez, a Gentleman of 


Languedoc [B], of great merit, who having at fitſt artact'd himſelf 10 Roger de Belle- 
garde, Matſchal of France, and Governor ef the Marquiſate of Saluces, managed ſe- 
veral affairs with great addreſs. He „&, r when he was 


ſent to the Court of Philibert Emanue ions, 
in which he ſucceeded extremely well, and te Gem e Prins. Some me 
Bellegarde's. ſon. This young 


after he was made Governor-to the M 
„ His father died 3 2 0% m] 
e | 


in 
liam Guez having leſt his two 
398 near himſelf. He did him great N 
firmneſs, 


H IV having obſerved the addreſs, 
4 in the affairs, for which he was ſent the Duke of Eper- 
would have engaged him in his ſervice (c) 3 but he found him more in- (o) See the Le- 
country life, chan to that of a court, Which his v OR ould gory a- eg 
e e 0. This worthy Conran Re nets, and died there cir. 4 of Rad 
goth of September 1650, aged an hundred years [ Wong Lady 
F the family of Neſmond, with whom he lived 8.0 40 0% She lived" t 
had among other children the famous Monſr. de am going 2 — tg 
See the Latin Elogium of William Guez utter! by a = log — Le of ai 
at the end of the Socrate Chritien.”” I have extracted from thencewhat I have given above, 
to which I add, I, That William Guez reſembled: Father Narni fo much in his perſon, 
that the firſt time Monſr. de Balzac faw that famous Preacher, be #bonght bis father bad () Bluse, Lot 
diſguiſed himſelf like a Capuchin (e). II, Thar Dom Peter de St. Romuald, among many 27 —— 
other virtues of William Guez, commends the magnificence, which he ſhewed-in build. 
Der ing the caſtle of Balzac, and his houſe at Angouleme (/). This houſe was adorn'd 
. def. and enriched with ſuch exquiſite curioſities, particularly paintings and other ornaments, that 
the Queen Mother, Mary de Medicis, would lodge no where but there during her ſtay 


(x) Mr. de Bal- at Angouleme. III, hat one of his other ſons. was called Monſr. de R (2)z 

xc e de IV, That he had a daughter, whom Monſr, de Balzac mentions ofien (DJ. 

of tho It book: j BAEZAC 
[4] 6 # fans # tat o given its 3 beer e 


2 moſt 1 1 * . high idea of it. He ſay: 
gury.] I cannot ill of Cr bag ths noms . 
that thoſe of the family 7. Fi, Fe hd have Tender 


> Lordſhip of Balla I. Firſt, Fe ſhould have Sagas Tur ar 2 there 
known that it ought to be written Balzac, when we ETD 5, hat the great grand- (7) b. 
of this village; and Balſac, when we pag of 5 three pariſhes 
(1) Sorel, Pe he antient family of Balſac d'Entragues (1). He has Counteſs Alix Dike 1 I4- 
noiſe. des bons done quite the contrary. II. Y, there was on! "59% le © notion of Mr. (8) Lettres choi 


Livres, pag. 28. John b whe had the al. dew my 


» Page 367 

A Ether always bars the name. of the at TS; cet aged an hundred years.] I make A 
nage, Anci-Bail- aſter the death of John Lewis, any one of his relati- 9. round ma gn Mr. de Girac, whom I 
e yams, of, Balage, I do wot think: ie of « od mans err Ge Gin, whom. . 
4+ have obſerved came to Moren's knowl As for what ſome per- by means of a. letter of Mr. Gues to his fon, ſigned 
6 Ari-Boille, ens have faid, that 3 . ds Bakkac had im taken Guts, and dated the 20th of November 1642 2 — (9) eg pop 
| <4 — the name of bis Lor ip, 4. fic; pond being put be- eee of the L- 

fore his <vorks <vould not have had . great ſucceſi in ſo that he was not an hundred A WR Wir od 

the world ; and that if they bad been intitled the Let- September 1650, which was y of his death. A Hela. 

ters of Monſieur Guez, people would not have conceived This Lone g pling ut 1. hag ſome 


fo advant td a aries of them; and ther it of his manuſcripts, eſpecially his Apologies againſt 


44 that the name of Ba/zac being taken 22 that of a Phyllarchus. 
noble and antient aniy fs they * 2 „ oe 3 Ry He had a daughter, whom Mr. de Bal 
(3) Sorel, Con- the greater authors, I fay, is zac mentions often. ] She was married to Mr. de Cam- 


9 ( 
Sk ds dog 8. ble, and partly v A It is pr 3 


gnolle, who died a Captain of the Guards at the 
quoted in the ſo ſimple as that o Guez would have been a prejudice 


of Montauban, — — brother of a brave man, 
des Fa- to an Author in the title of a book (4) ; but it is very whom Thuanus ſometimes mentions (10). This Ca (10) See the La- 
vans, tom. 1. falſe that John Lewis Guez put the name of Balzac in tain of the Guards left a ſon, who was killed at the %% Poems of 
484 the title of his books, in order to avoid ſuch an in- fiege of Lions (11), and, a dau „ who is Madam Balzac, pag: 112: 
(4) ee the pre convenience, and to give occaſion to think that they de CamracnoLLE, mentioned ometimes in the Let- . 
Nouvelles Lettres came from ſome great Lord; this is preciſely what ters of Mr. de Balzac (12). He teſtifies a great deal lume of his La- 
contre le Calvi- Sorel intended by his confuſed and crataraſed ex of love for this niece, and gives very good advice ters to Conrart, 
niſme de Maim- ſions. Once more this is falſe ; for John Lewis concerning her education. See his Lettres choi 2 n 
bourg, and in the had taken the name of Balzac before he thought rer 157, and his , 47th and 48th Letters "7th (13) See the 67th 
764. 4 paſſage of Printing his Letters. J cannot imagine how it came bock in the foli edition. 1 n and the 
the Mercure Ca- that Mr. Menage, who publithed the Poems and Latin of Mr. Coſtar a paſſage which — to Madam de 424 of the gth- 
Jant upon the Letters of that Author, wheze we | find in the title Campagnolle. At Balzac, ſays he (13), you wwill ſee (13) See the 
LO -* Che- Page, and at the to of | every F page the name of Joan a niece, who is beautiful and witty, wwho diſtinguiſhes zh Letter 4 
eee mis Ludovici Guegii Balzacii, aid that we there r that extremely wwell ny true gallantry. and fi 4; yy and to — 222 
(5) Menage, of Fognnis Ludovici Gue/zi B 8 whom nothing is wanting for. you, bit ta d 
—— on fe Boiler er put 


a little cola 
have ſaid, that the F mare. This is what he wrote to Voiture, I have ſeen r 


wn. 1c P49 q inflead of Gueſri, if I hat not feen the ſame another book, where there is ſomething which may 
error in a very correct edition of Mr. Menage's regard that Lady. We are told there that Langlade 
6) In the In- Poems (6). (14), one of thoſe whom Cardinal Mazarin employed (14) Gallante- 


ny, this alien [B] Bala was fon to William Guez, a moſt in ſecret negotiations, had been in love in his aun = 2 ay vi 
gen of he's Gentleman of Languedee.) Mr. de Balzac ſometimes country, before he came to * with a Lady of oa: 2 9 Bruſh 
dam in 2687. uy, edition, in 


(13 
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BAL.ZAC (JOHN LillMfiS GUEZ D vas bon at Apgouleme in the 15 
in f 


1595 [A]. He gained an extràordinary re on very early,” He kad ſuch a prodipi: 
Ks A imagination, ſo much eloquence, and 2 — uncommon thoughts 2 
letters which he wrote in his younger years, that thoſe who had ſeen them were charmed 
with them; and extolled them every where by which means, as he was in che Tervice B 

the Cardinal de la Valette (a), e was ſoon known to advantage at Court, and ſo” highly ( ! Sere! 4. 

eſtcemed; that Cardinal Richelieu, to whom he wrote ſeveral times, did him tHe honour r. r ug 

of anſwering him in a very obliging manner. This anſwer was printed with the Letters r.. 

of Balxuc, the firſt edition of which is in the year 1624. He jmagined himſelf in the 

ready way to a very great fortune [B]; his Letters had ſo quick à fale; that ſeveral edi- 

tions of them were publiſhed: He was extolled beyond meaſure, but not with the una- | 
nimous conſent of all his readers. There roſe ſome perſons of a contradictory ſpirit to | 
oppoſe him, either out of envy, as it is very probable, or becauſe they diſcovered. the ©N 
defects in Balzac's writings; Theſe diſſenſions, after having reigned for ſome” time 


— ——_— 
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in companies, became a publick war in 1627, nay one of the moſt furious wars that ever | | 
was ſeen in that kind. It was opened by a young onk, who wrote à little book intitled, 5 
The Conformity of My. de Balzac eloquence with that of the greateſt men in the paſt and 1 


preſent times I this piece was not made publick, yet it paſſed from hand to hand, 
as much AS ie kT een printed; and every body knew that a Feuillant, whoſe name 
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nu. vow” Abe avs ella, Mademoiſelle ds Cape (1 L their attagtnit is acht Gt very carefully the lenk 
(13) n / 5 — very carefully 


o = — 


242. e did to marry her, but he errors 
4 had got a promiſe from her not to „ aſſuring - lickly with them. I am not 
* | — hy bond 
40 | it him; happy. He en- fuſed 
ce iſe to that Lady, of an 


not 
pretend to that changed my opinion, ſince Mr. Minutoli was ſo kind 
forty thouſand as to ſend me à copy of it (6). He has à printed co- (6) Fe is für- 
that this ought not py from the edition, which Heinfias cauſed to be pub- ©© With « prodigi- 
She go with full af. at Leyden in 1638. The title of it is, A Po- pcs of des 
| to al Diſcourſe upon the State of the United Provinces kind, which by 

the Leu. Countries, by F. L. D. B. a Gentleman of has always 

.: it 2 — of four or five pages: we cue — 
it at the end ſubſcribed, Jabs Lewir de Balzac. feat ane, 
piece is very ſine, full of ſpirit and'fine ſentiments; 
t I am very ſure that Baudius, who was in à public 
at Leyden, and had a penſion from Holland; could 
have determined ſo ftrongly for the juſtice; with 

the States threw off the Government of Philip 
„nor have invented ſuch refined compliments to 
olland, or ſuch keen invectives againſt the Spaniſh 
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(26) She try. Lady all the Government, or in ſhort ſuch elaborate arguments for 
iſtreſs of couple lived a liberty of conſcience. It is excufable therefore to ſuſ- 
ville a. happily ef.” pect that the French Gentleman had a mind to ſound 
| Mao the affair by this pamphlet 3 and if the Commonwealth 
[4] He was born at Angoulfme in the year 1595.] ſtruck with admiration for ſo fine and well affected a 
I have not found this in any book, but here is the pen, had offered him a good poſt, the author of 17 
way which I infer it from two Letters of Balzac. He years of age would have preferred'it to his own Coun- 

(1) It is the makes mention in one of theſe-two Letters (1) of the try and the Catholic Religion. £ 
14th of the 1ſt „rr to Mr. Spanheim in 1649 Mr. de Balzac took his voyage to Holland in the year 


book to Conrart for the parry _ he _ oy — e n to wwhom, if we believe Fa- 
the t © bad td to him a paſſion, which 53/\years taken ther u, he did a wery ill turn (7); which occaſion- (7) Letives de 
> wy rn 2 This ſpeech was without doubt the funeral ed the miſun i N 2 Poet and Balzac. Zela Part a 
dh bel. ration for Frederie Henry Prince of Orange : we may The terrible letter, which d againſt 7+ Ng · 257. 
47 ſuppoſe, that he received it in the 1648 ; for he his ſellow- traveller, reproaches him ii o or three ad- 
was not quick in anſwering it. was therefore 53 ventures, which were very ſnocking. 7 do not mention, 
years old in 1648, and conſequently born in 1 595% ſays he, your plundering of authors 3 Dr. Baudius n- 
In another Letter dated the 15th of October 1037 w accuſes you of another kind of theft. 14 
(2) It isthe 10th (2), he ſpeaks of a piece Which he wrote when he vf repent that 1 former took the ſword to revenge you 
of the za book was ſeventeen years of age, and fays that it was for having been 1 
of his Letters to full five and twenty years ſince he wrote it. 80 [] He thought himſelf in the ready way. to a very 
Chapelais, that he was two and forty old when he wrote 2 fortune. ] It is a very diverting thing to hear 
that Letter, and conſequently he was born in 1 21. im relate himſelf the grounds of his great hopes. 
St. Romuald places his birth in the year 15983 2 We may read therefore the ſecond Hiſtory in his E- 
(3) St. Romuald, was 28 years old, ſays he, in the year 1626 (3) ; but rretiens (8) ; it is his own. We find there among o- (8) Entret. 8. 
A Chron, ad he gn to prove that argument. I muſt not con- ther things the proof of what I have ſaid relating to pag- 132. edit. 
ceal, 


ann. 1598. J have found a paſſage, which proves that the commendations which were given to his Letters, in 12“. 
Balzac was born in 1596. I ſhall quote it in the re- before they were printed. He tells us that the Biſhop 
f mark [B]. | Ne of Lugon, being recall' from his exile (9), cargſſed bim (9) This happen- 
A Pier The little piece, which he compoſed at the age prodigiou/ly, and called him an illuftrious perſon, an un- d in the year 


publiſhed by Bal. of ſeventeen; is well worth a digreſſion. He acknow- common genius, an extraordinary man ; and that hav- 1618. 
Zac at 17 years of ledges that in making it he committed an error and ing invited him one day o dine with him, be ſaid to ſe- 
* a folly, and excuſes himſelf in the beſt manner he can vera Perſons of Duality at table, See there is a man, 
from his youth, and from his having compoſed it in (he <vas not then above twenty twa. years of age, whom 
(% The roth Holland, without any de/egn'to have it pubhſhed in print we muſt ſerve, when it is in our power, and we muſt 
Letter ro Chape- ( He was very much diſpleaſed that Heinſius re- begin with an Abbey of ten thouſand livres a year. = 


lain, lib. 3. vived that fault of his (5). I have before obſerved, that 7s it' nat true that aue tan ſcaree make a more promiſing 
(5) See above the this is an inconvenience, to which authors, who are a beginning than this ® At Rome they would have lent him 
2 1 little famous, are very much expoſed : it happens that money, and laid wagers upon the future advancement of 
article of BAL. they have ſome literary diſpute, and this occaſions bis fortune. And yet matters continued where they <vere 
W. at 


3 


drew's Intereſts 


63 ME. 
was Brother Andr, was the Author of it 


fay the Prince f of Letters againſt Balzac in a ver 


Got to Nis quali- dif 


Feuillants. 


. 
* 1 \ 
» " * "4 
N | ? 


© Mr. d 
lickly refuted, Which was done in the Apalegy, which 
The General of the Fruillants, whoſe name at that time was Father Goulu, undertoo 
(b) That h to the cauſe of Brother Andre, and under the name of Phyllarchus (5), wrote two volumes 
paſſionate ſtile, as I ſhall relate in his Article. This 
gave occaſion to a great number of books (c), and it was a ſtorm, which ſeemet (e) Bil. 
t7 of General of tg threaten deſtruction to Mr. de Balzac, as well from the artifices of his enemies, as be- 


wiſhed to have it pub- 


ter publiſhed in 1627 [D!]. 


which were a little dangerous. He let this ſtorm paſs without anſwering his adverfary [ E, 


91 * . ö | 
at firſt. Cardinal Richelieu did not remember what the 
Bilbo of Lugon had ſaid. This puts me in mind of 


HNowi pm in the Menagiana ; ©* Monſr. 
| 9 Balzac fi aſſ 5d to a Biſhoprick. He lowered 


«© his pretenſions — an Abbey; but he ſucceeded 
in neither of thoſe deſigns.” Nay he wrote in one 
* of his works, that he ſhould never be an Abbot, 
(10) Mmagiana, © "unleſs he founded the Abbey (10).” | 
pag- 190. ([e] There was publiſhed againſt him a little bot. 
vbich a Feuillant, whoſe name; was Brother Andre, 
was the Author.) He was of Mans, and afterwards 
was reconciled to Mr. de Deans, and  _ * — him 
1) St. Romu- at Engouleme (11). Mr. de Balzac im very 
82 — magnate and contracted a cordial friendſhip for 
Chronici Adema- him, which continued as long he lived (12). He wrote 
wy hr rs Aur. to him ſeveral letters, in which he ſtiles him the Reverend 
„ pacber An. Father Dom Andri de St. Denys. See icularly one 
of the Diſſertations printed with the e Chretien, 
in the 15th and the firſt Entretien, and among his Latin Letters the 
th Letters of Poem entitled 7ter Speratum, before which is a Letter, 
"ui — ng wherein Balzac gives an account with great fatisfac- 
in 1653. tion of the change of this Feuillant, and makes uſe 


(23) Virgil 5 fine exclamation of Virgil (13) by way of 
ne 12. , \ bas 


verl. 503. : 
| O Superi ! tanton' placuit concurrere motu 
LEterna poſthac mentes in pace futuras ? 


«« Could Jove be pleas'd to ſee ſuch wars as theſe 
«*« *Twixt Nations, that muſt join in laſting peace? 


(14) Pag. 268. Another Latin Letter, which is before that (14), in- 
forms us that Brother Andre, who according to Voi-- 
ture's expreſſion, had been the Helena of this war, hav- 
ing heard that Mr. de Balzac was dead, had 
a great deal of forrow for it, and extolled him highly. 
Now fince after he found that news was falſe, he be- 
came a good friend to the Gentleman ſuppoſed to be de- 
ceaſed, he ſhewed that he was mot of the ſame temper 

of mind that Horace expreſs : 


a Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
(15) Horat. Od. Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi (15). 


24. lib. 3. 


«© With envious eyes we view 
« Merit, hen preſent, but lament too late 
The bleſiing when remov'd.” 


We muſt not forget this circumſtance, that as ſoon as 
this Monk, who was then Prior of the Convent of St. 
Memin near Orleans, heard of the dangerous ſickneſs 
of Mr. de Balzac, he called all his Monks together, 
that they might pray with him to God for his recove- 
(16) Preface to ry (16). The latter being recovered gave to the altar 
Oeuvres de Bal. of their church a perfuming-pan of four hundred livres 
pg 1 value, and a yearly revenue to ſupply it continually 
" with perſumes. If Moreri had mentioned the evident 
tokens, which Mr. de Balzac gave of his ſincerity, 
in his Reconciliation with Brother Andre and Father 
Garaſſe, we ſhould not have found the following. paſ- 
ſage of his Dictionary ſo void of judgment. He vas 
conſidered at firſt as one of the - yo a men in 
France. This reputation raiſed the ey of, ome 75 ons 
againſt him, and the diſpute is well , which he 
had about the year 1627 with Father Gaulu General 0 
the Feuillants and others. Natwwithflanding this the wort 
is ſufficiently perſuaded of the fincerity and generoſity of 
Mr. de Balzac, who died in a very Chriſtian manner as 
he had lived, What a ſtrange tranſition is here from 
1627 to 1654 in ſo few lines ? And then, to what pur- 
pole does he mention his ſincerity and generofity, which 
all the world was notwithſtanding perſuaded of Was 


3 


35 | 1 
that the point in hand? The buſineſs was to know 
ow zac was a good, eloquent, and orthodox 

riter. 25 ˖ 

D) . . . . This piece au refuted . in the a 
5 Ogier publiſhed in ＋ I There are 22 
accounts of the true Author t work. Some have 
thought that he, who fathered it, was really the Author 
of it; others, that he only lent his name to a work, 
which was written by Mr. Balzac himſelf. Mr. Me- 
nage ſpeaks of it as follows: The Prior Oger (a) an- 
feered theſe books of Father Goulu againſt Mr. de Bal- 
zac, in @ book intitled, Tus ApoLocy or Mx. pe” 

Baizac (17), which in written with garn. (15 1 fhall fhew 
ing and elegance; but Mr. Oger furniſhed only the in the remark 
learning of it. All the elegance is due to Mr. de Bal. [F] of the arti- 
zac. I have been told this ſeveral times by My. de Racan, = NN 
and Mr. de Comberville, aube far Mr. de Balzac em- Mr. Miese 2 
played in that work; and I have read likewiſe, that My. de miſtaken in 
Balzac ſpeaking of that work, ſaid that be wwas the Father, ing that the 
and Oger only the God-Father ; that he had furniſ®'d the fiber publiſhed 


folk; and Oger only the Canvas (18). It is probable by Prior 


that becauſe it was reported thus publicly, the Sieur + np the 
de la Motte-Aigron was apprehenſive of the ſame fate ; books of Father 
and endeavoured to prevent it by declaring in the Pre-'Goulu. 

face to his Anſwer to Phillarchus, that the account, (®) Menaees | 
which he had received from divers parts, that they pr 1 f. . 
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in the 
that his Preface to Balzac's Letters, had 
aſcribed to — * beſides himſelf. We ſhall 
in hi (19). See the 
n ese 


$ (=). It mould be Oer. He was brother to AI CR. 
Charles Ogier, who ſhall be mentioned hereafter ; and 1 
he wrote A#ions Publiques in two volumes, The Apolo- 
&Y Mr. de Balxac, and a Funeral Oration for Philip 
„King of Spain. This piece is an excellent one, 


- 


7 
: 


according to Sorel in his Bib/othegue Frangoiſe. Co- 
Rar, Vol. II. pag. 48 of his Letters, reſſes his 


ſeventeenth Letter to the Abbot Oger. He ſhould have 
ſaid Ogier, Crit. REM. 


LEJ He let the florm, which was raiſed againſt him 
7 Father Goulu, paſs, without anſiuering his adverſary.] 
own that he took his pen in hand at that time to 
compoſe his Relation to Menander ; but that work was not 
printed till a long while after. We find the reaſon of that 
conduct in the following words of the XXIIId Con- 
ference of Balzac. You may remember the cruel per ſo 
cution, which was raifed againſt me above twenty years 
ago. At that time, an Angel from Heaven would not 
have been heard, if he had come dxwn to plead my 
cauſe. The cabal was too flirong and tos paſhhonate, to 
wait for a right judgment from the Public. But thanks. 
to Heaven, the florm ceaſed, and a calm ſucceeded the tem- 
peſt. Things having changed their appearance, it is to be -— 4 
ed that right wall alſo reſume its proper place. T 
Author being then ſollicited again to publiſh his De- 
fence, he a to it. Menander, to. whom he ad- | 
dreſſed his Relation, is Mainard (20). Tho' this Re- (20) Menage, 
lation is accompanied with a Defence of ſome of the , he 4 
ges, which Father Goulu had criticized, yet it OG 
is rather a general anſwer, than a continued and 
compleat confutation ot the two volumes of Phyllar- 
chus. Balzac: juſtifies likewiſe ſome paſſages, which 
a Doctor 


Frang. de Serel, 


cauſe he had given ſome advantage to their cenſures by fome of his 1 amen which l 
ular pr 


were extremely inſipid, by his ſallies of vanity, and by ſome partic 


(21) . 
pieces which are 
after the Secrate 
Chretien, 


(22) Balzac, 
Lett. 43+ lib. . 
Entret. 13. page 
182. 


(23) Hi. de 
fag) Of Frang. 


P®g+ 221. and 
367. 


(24) Richelet. 
Lettres, Se. Paſs 


who dying in the beginning of the year 1629 reſtored to him a ſtate of cnceuittty 
The „ L ices, which had received againſt 
Balzac; who taking advantage of his iſgrace, — bt 5 
his Prince 1 ſettled hitmſelf at his country. ſeat, where he not only refined his genius 


and ſtyle, 
very great merit, and the 


and much more for the little ſucceſs of 


even his heart, and preſerved there, by his correſpond lette 
and by the writings, which he publiſhed from ti wy 55 4 be 
writer in France. However it muſt be owned, his ſtyle 


to time, the reputation of a perſon of 


is too much laboured, and the turn of his ſentiments is ſometimes too affected, and ſcarce 


ever natural enough 4 but 
neſs, which ſhines through 


though his letters have not that eaſy air, and happy ſprightli- 
thoſe of Voiture, — 2 P 


yet they have a great many c 


s, and a 


certain lively and ſerious Gaiety, which is almoſt inimitable HJ. We ſee likewiſe in 
all his writings ſeveral ſtrokes of Jearning well choſen and well applied. In ſhort, we 
cannot ſufficiently admire, conſidering the ſtate, in which he found the French *. 


Doctor of Louvain, and a Doctor of Bezancon has 
criticiz'd (21). I find 2 in his calcu- 
lation. It appears from his AAVIlib Conference, that 
he did not determine to publiſh his Apologies till above 
twenty years after the ion, which Phyllarchus 
raiſed againſt him. yet it is very certain, that 
the volume of his Oeuvres diverſes, of which his Diſ- 
courſe to Menander is a confiderable part, was printed 
in 1645 ; and that his Bookſeller ts us there, that 
the Author could not refuſe” the publication of them, 


—_— — — —  — ther, who was then 
91 years old. If we compare with this Advertiſe- 


ment to the Reader the Letter of Mr. Guez, which I 


mentioned in the remark [C] of the preceding article, 

we ſhall find that the reſolution of printing the Apo- 

. againſt Phyllarchus was taken in the year 1644: 
ow can this be reconciled with the XXY11th Con- 
ence ? 

F] He took the adwant the little ſucceſs of his 
Pty The Author's ent iſed that work 
as a maſter-piece, which would filence all the Critics, 
and eſpecially thoſe, who accuſed Mr. Balzac of being 
able to write nothing but Letters. The event was not 
anſwerable to theſe expectations: the book was of no 
advantage either to the reputation or fortune of Balzac, 
and raiſed him trouble from the Sorbonne. Tho' the 

is of Aytona cauſed it to be burnt at Bruſſels 
(22), yet it was mentioned with the utmoſt contempt 
in an anſwer of the Abbe de St. Germain, and re- 
preſented as a book, which had been” fuppreſſed by the 
cenſure of the Doctors, and the ſentence of the Fudges a 
month after its birth. Mr. Pelifſon relates, that in 
1638 Balzac read to the French ng five pave 
of his Prince, which he then called the Minifter of State 
(23). This would ſeem to intimate, that = firſt he had 
only a deſign to write an Elogium upon the Cardinal. 
But it — of that Mr. Potion was miſtaken. The 
Prince was printed in 1631. It was to have been fol- 
lowed by two other books, the latter of which was 
called the Miniſter of State. Some are of opinion 
that in his Prince he has been more profuſe of his 
compliments to the Cardinal than to the King ; (fee 


ge 37 of the XVth volume of the Bibliotheque Uni- 


werſelle ;) but this is a miſtake. We find in the VIIIth 
bool: of his Letters that, which the Sorbonne wrote to 
him, to acquaint him, that they were ſatisſied with 
his offers to alter himielf what had found worthy 
of cenſure. The Latin Letter, which he wrote to a 


Father of the Chriſtian Doctrine, concerning theſe 


ceedings of the Sorbonne, is an admirable one. It is 
in page 187 of his Epiſtolz Selectæ, in the Paris edi- 
tion in 1651 in 12mo. We may obſerve, that ſome 
perſons have affirmed this work to be one of the beſt 
of that Author's writings. Jt is thus, Sir, that you 
have practiſ d it in your Prince, and in your relations to 
Menander, which are the two great miracles of your art, 
and the utmoſt efforts of heroic eloquence. Thus Coſtar 
ſpeaks in his Defence of Voiture. Mr. Richelet, in 
his Remarks upon Letters, 2 that zhe — and A. 
riſtippus are the tæuo elegant pieces of Balzac (24). 
is 2 may judge of 2 merit of Balzac's Prince 55 
the number of editions, we cannot but form an advan- 
tageous judgment of it; At firſt there were two e- 
«« ditions in 4to, which were publiſhed at the ſame 
„ time; there was another of the ſame form, but in 
« a ſmaller character, and full of errors, printed, I 
„ think, at Niort or Poitiers. After this, there was 


one in 8vo, which was pretty good, tho' pirated. 


Vol. II. 


Then came out that of Bouillerot, in 8 vo too, but 
corrected; and at laſt the edition of Courbe in 
* 12mo.” This is taken from a Letter, which Mr. 
du Rondel did me the honour to write to me the 10th 
of May * I ſhall give another extract from it. 
I bought a little while ago, fays he, the firſt edition of 
the Pix R, where I found with 2 eo pleaſure 
what Mr. Balrac wrote, <which was afterwards 
alter'd and retrenched ; and this was the firft time that 
1 conceived what Scaliger meant by his DpETRARNDOo 
FECIT AUCTIOREM. Balxac by cutting off fue or 
fix places, has removed the languidneſs, inſpirited 
the weakneſs, <vhich appeared before ; he has added new 
firength to bis e. and 2 the attention of the 
reader, which was going to relax. 1 make uſe of an 
edition in 4to of the year 1632: the place where it 
was printed is not marked, but without it is that 
of Roan. I have ſeen one in ſmall o&aw», printed 
at Paris, by Touſſaint du Bray in 1632. I find in 
the title-page, the ſecond edition correfied. Mr. Per- 
rault, who has ſo highly extolled the Ariftippus of Bal- 
zac (25), has ſaid nothing in commendation of e (25) Perrault, 
Prince. He ſays only that this work was publiſhed me: Llzfiret, 
after his Oeuvres diverſes. He will not be diſpleaſed, s 76. 
I am ſure, with my obſerving that he is miſtaken, The 
Oeuvres diver ſes did not appear till a long while after the 
Prince (26). I ſhall conclude with « pallih of Gabriel (26) The privi- 
Naudzus : Quibus omnibus velut coronidem acceſſifſe ferunt lege for printing 
Balſaci, Viri Clariſſimi, Principem, Gallic modo pu- de Prince is 
mice diligenter expolitum. Verum enim vero, ol 
ipſe liber poſt meum 2 Gallid diſceſſum typis fuit deman- and the A 
datus, ut þ ea nondum in manus meas pervenerit ; bation is dated 
wvaridique, ut audio, & prorſus ancipiti judiciorum ales che zd of Octo- 
Fuit exceptus ; hoc ſolum de illo pronunciare poſſum, quod EONS: 
Fuit ab antiquis in fimili occafione ex formula uſurpatum, 1;yerſes —_— 
Non liquet (27). - printed in the 

[G] His correſpondence by Letters.) This correſpon- year 1645. 
dence of his was ſo very extenſive, that Mr. de Bal- 8 
zac was overburdened by it ; for beſides chat he wrote 7, 4. .. 
with prodigioas pains, he knew that his Letters would 
be ſhewed, and fo there was a neceſlity for their being 
very perſect. Here is the manner, in which he de- 
ſcribed his condition in that reſpect. He it the But 
of all the bad compliments in Chriſfendm, to ſay nothing 
of the good ones, which give him ſtill more trouble. He 
is 22 he is tired out with the #10 6-0 yarns 
come to him the four ters of the world, 
he had la, 12 ts table in his chamber fifty let- 
ters, which required anſwers, and eloquent anſwers 
too, fuch anſwers, as are fit 7 ſhewn, to be copied, (28) Balzac. 
to be print“. . (28). At this time that I am ſpeak Euter. 7. 
ing to you, ſays he in another place, (29), there are up- (79) Letter 7 of 
on my table a century of letters, which wait for an- in the vol. to 
fuers; I owe ſome even to crowned Heads. As he was Conrart. See like- 
the firſt in France, who raiſed himſelf a great name wiſe his Lerrrer 
for this kind of writing, he obtained the title of ze al, pas: 15+ 
Great Epiſtolizer, and he ſometimes aſſumed it himſelf ; ,, Chapelain, "4 
Sciat ſe dignum fuiſſe invidia magni Francia Epiſpla- 8 1. of the Dutch 
ri (30). The firlt Letters, which he publiſhed, are edition. 
not near ſo valuable as thoſe, which he wrote after his (30) 1 
retirement ; and yet the latter had not a quarter the (34) Sorel, Bik- 
ſale of the others. Sorel had reaſon to make this re- Jeb. Franc. pag- 
mark (31) ; and the Critic n 
wrong in repeating it (32). e may j 32) Preface to 
thence of 'the — and humour of the Public. | 22 — 
1 His Letters. .... have .. . a certain, lively Calvin e de 

ſerious gaiety, which it almoſt inimitable.) Let Maimbourg.. 

us hear what Richelet ſays. Balxac, ſays he (3 3), (33) Richelet, 
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Mr. Menage ſays 


of Mr. de Bal. that his writings favour of labour. Elevation and grandeur were his principal character; 
zac's Eloquence, which cannot be attained without meditation. 


Menagiana, pag. 12 


112, 113, 114. juſtice for the diſcredit in which ſome criticks have k b his works for a long time; 
Se: likewiſe Mr. and pet even this has not prevented a great many excellent judges from perſiſting ſtill in 
Pero or lis. their firſt admiration (4); He was a good Latin Poet, and his Latin Letters ſhew that 


de Balzac- 


he wrote in that language with a great deal of delicacy. If he had a great many enemies, 
b., Cre g, who wrote againſt him f 7], he had on che other hand a very great number of friends and „ „„ 
prodigious affec- admirers (e); and there were but few perſons of merit, either French or foreigners, who Letter u 2 


tion and eſteem 


(4) See what how he could trace out fo noble a path to neatneſs of ſtyle. We muſt not think it ſtrange, 


It is very that future ages will do 


for him. See his travelled through France without doing themſelves the pleaſure of going to fee him [X J, 7": . 1nd 


ay Mr. He was one of the forty members of the French Acade 


tom. 1. 


pag. 139, & ſeg. dea voured to bring him back to Court (f). 
(f) See the 1 


my LI. Cardinal Mazarin en. tha ls. 
Queen Chriſtina was very kind to him, and (*/ Abus be 


(/) See the 1ſt deſired to have letters from him (g). The greateſt Noblemen of the Kingdom gave him in was pleaſed to 


call the place of 


to that Cardinal, his Deſert () many tokens of their eſteem (i). That, which was moſt excellent in him was, 7 Tüte, 


4 - - - - * (t) This 2 

RN OY that he lived in his retirement, and died there not only as a good man, but as a good from an hundred 

rart. | | | — ( ri tian paſſages of his 
* Letters. 


: 9 - ; 
does not make even a complaint, which has not in it 
ſomething ingenious, new and elaquent. . . . He had an 
agreeable and ingenious melancholy : it appears in his Let- 
ters, and be never ſpeaks without touching the heart 


with pleaſure, and 7 Joy. There is à certain me- 


lancholy in him, which is full of charms, and which is 
preferable to all the gaiety in the world. | 
[7] He had a great many enemies, *vho wrote againſt 
him.) The Chancellor ier, having refuſed to per- 
mit the publication of a written againſt B 
in 1636, received a little after a letter from this. Au- 
(340 It is the 43d thor (340, in which we find theſe words: 4 long as 


of the 3d book there are none but theſe pen-gladiators, who beg the ſeal 
| ws 2 2 of your authority, be not ſparing of the favours of the 


4 King, and relax a little of your uſual rigour. J it 
4 were a new thing, perhaps I ſhould be contented to 
the firſt libel, bee branded me with reproaches, ſup- 


prefſed ; but fince there is now a pretty Library of them, 
Jam ell pleaſed that it ſhould be enlarged, and take 
delight to raiſe myſelf a monument of thoſe flones, which 
envy has thrown at me, without doing me any harm. 
We may reckon among thoſe, who wrote againſt 
him, beſides thoſe whom T have mentioned, Daniel 
Heinſius, who replied to Balzac's Criticiſm upon his 
Herodes Infanticida with ſomething of warmth and aſpe- 
rity. See upon this ſubject Balzac's XXXVth Can- 
ference, and the XX Vth Letter of his firſt Book to Cha- 
pelain, and the XXth of the ſecond Book. Salmaſius, 


an enemy of Heinſius, and a friend of Balzac, wrote 


upon that diſpute, and adjudged the victory to his 
friend; but a Nliniter of Lan „Whoſe name was 
(35) I is he, Crot (35), attacked Balzac in. defence of Heinſius; 
who is the Au- and yet a little after he wrote very ſeverely agai 
n * leer Heinſius ; it is true it was upon different ſubjects. We 
8 Ries Let- may likewiſe reckon Nicholas Borbon of the French 
ter and Diſcourſe Academy. See what the Author of the Hiſtory of the 


upon Heinbus's Academy ſays upon that point (36). We muſt not omit 


edy intitled - 2 . 
0 Op mageing, toe; Bade had ont of plenty: 


cida, which an- engaged Mr. de Girac to criticize upon Voiture, r 
ſwer was printes dreſled to him his Deſenge of Voiture, and filled it 
at Geneva (tho* with a great 4 keen railleries. The blow was 


the title docs not felt, and the affair broke out afterwards into an open 
mention it) in _ 


1642. 


edit, of 1672. the Entretzens of Balzac. We find in the Menagiana 
Sce likewiſe the ſome facts which may be introduced here very properly. 
28th and 36th Mr. de Balzac, after be bad obliged Mr. de Girac to 
ara ton write in Latin againſt Voiture's Letters, engaged like- 
* * wiſe Mr, Coſtar to undertake the Defence of Vaiture, and 
to write ee Mr. 4 * , this was with a_de- 

fin is draw the praiſes of bath parties . himſelf. 

7 paſſed. thro Mans in my return 2 32 the — 

auben the /DEFENCE was finiſhed. Mr. Coftar gave 

me baun copies of it, one io be ſent. to Mr. du Pacha 

nephew to Mr. du Vaiture, and the other to My. Conrart, 


He told me, that he would readily | ſubmit to all the al. 


 teratians, which ſhould be mage in it, either by adding, 
or retreuching. One of the copies was communicated ta 
Mr. Balxac, who, ſent ſome. corre&ions 3 in the mean 
while the work was printed. And becauſe his correc- 
tions. came when the impreſſion was fame: aa 
word ſent him, that they <were come too late; and. the 


book aua, publiſhed Twithaut them, with which he Twas a 


(37) Monagiana, link difpleaſed (37). amit the ſevere. gur Mads, 
pog- 190, 107+ which aze_uſed concerning Balzac in the — 
11 ruſtique. See the Complaint of Mr. Menage, on ac- 


war. Coſtar threw off the maſk entirely. See the re- : 
(36) Pag. 269. proaches of Mr. Girard againſt him in the Preface to 


7 
\ he bad 


* » 
: 


count of his being introduced as ſpeaking againſt Mr. 
Balzac (38). I omit alſo what {in Mr. (38) Ibid. pag. 
du Moulin and him; but that was only a light ſkir- 323. 
miſh of controverſy, in which both parties were com- 
plimented. 'There were other diſputes proceeded from 
it, which were more violent (39) ; but as far as I can (39) The Jeſuit 
remember, Balzac only received this little blow in it; Silveſter a Petra- 
Vir ingenis compto & Gallice elaguentiæ laude clarus Bal. — 
Zacus, ſed in retigionis negotio pluſquam infant. That is, „ere — $8 
«© Balzac, a man of Fs — — famous ſor 2 
* his-eloquence in the French language; but in points to Balzac, he was 
*« of Religion more ignorant than a child.” It was N _ _ 
Mr. du Moulin, who ſays this of him, in his prelimi- r 
nary epiſtle to his anſwer to Petra: anti. This inſult Rivat. 
of his was pretended not to be taken notice of; ſee the 
XIth Letter of the IId Book to Chapelain. I ſhould 
be too prolix, if I were to mention one de Vaux (40), (43) He publiſh« 
and all oy other 2 Balzac. 5 _ Tombeau 
[XK] There were but few . + +. who ., did —_ 
not do ibem ſelves the — and et to ſee him.] This __ 
was a trouble to him, as appears from theſe words of 
his ſeventh Conference: There come hither troubleſome 
perſons ſometimes from above an hundred leagues diſ- 
tance, on purpoſe, if may be believed ; who give 
him a deaths xvound, * him for their firſt com- 
pliment, that bis great reputation, and the glory which 
he gives to the place, where he refides, obliged them to 
come and ſee a perfan ſo well known, and a village /o 
renowned ; and that he muſt not take it amiſi that — 
have indulged ſo guſt and obliging à curigſity as that, 
One of theſe curious Gentlemen began a few days ago 
his ſpeech with, the reſpect and veneration which . 
always had for him, and for the Gentlemen [Meſ- 
fieurs] his books. There is nothing more true than 
this, and you may perceive from it far the fyle | 
of compliments may be carried. They were not only Men 
of Letters who went to ſee him, but Noblemen likewiſe ; 
and if I am not miſtaken, the Count de Pi 
did him that honour, when he paſſed through that 
country in his return to Spain. Mr. Balzac tells us 
with pleaſure, that this Count reproached him for the 
warm zeal which he ſhewed in his, writing in defence 
of the honour of France. He informs us of this in a 
Letter, in which he confutes a rumour that was ſpread 
about, that he had written a manifeſto for the Prince 
of Conde in 1651 (41). (41) It is printed 
[L] He ut one of the forty members of the French at the end of the 
Academy.) Mr. Peliſſon having faid agreeably to the Src Chraiens 
Regiſters of the Academy, that on the 13th day of 
May 1634 Mr. Boiſrobert ſhewed a letter, which he 
wrote ot his own motion to Mr. Balzac, to let him 
know, that if he would acquaint the Society by letter 
that he deſired to be admitted a Member, they would 
2 grant it him; Mr. Peliſſon, I ſay, having 
id this, adds, chat he did not find in the Regiſter what 
followed ; but that without doubt Mr. Balzac upon his 
anſwer was admitted a little while after into the Aca- 
demy (42). Mr. Balzac did not find that Mr. Peliſſon (42) nip. de 
was a faithful Hiſtorian in this 3 he owns that Mr. “. Acad, page 221» 
Boiſrobert had adviſed him ſeveral times to pay a 
compliment in writing to the Academy, even 
threatned him from the Cardinal, if that compliment 
was not ſent; but he affirms, that he never gave an 
anſwer, and that about five or fix months after he 
was informed that he was made a Member of the 
Academy, and that his name was ſeen in the on of 
one 


BAL - 
her 


* of Capuchins at Angouleme (M1, and very often 1 
<A Chriſtian Socrates. He 22 a 
— 


will find the elogium of John is Guez. 
* 

)La Peyre honeſt Mr. la Peyre (43). From whence he con- 
Hen in he cludes, "ys" ons ented to the Aca- 
2 . demy in his name, it was a ed one. This is 
deen des What he wrote to Mr. Conrart the 22d of September 
ems to the Aca- 1653. We cannot tell what explanation he received 
demy with this upon that point; but we find by a letter of the third 
title, * 1 of Novem r the ſame year, that this explanation 
1 there the had undeceived him. One 
Cardinal's pic- Mr. Conrart wrote to him, that he had ſeen the ori- 
ture, with a ginal of his compliment; from whence we may con- 
crown of Rays clude that even the greateſt genius's ſometimes forget 
the Letters, which wrote ſome years before. 

* with the name What is certain is, that Mr. Balzac conſidered him- 
of a Member of ſelf as a good and true Member of the Academy; 
the Academy. for the Regiſter of the 14th of April 1636 teltifies 
Hiſt. de Acad. that he read to the Academy ſome part of his Prince 


round it, each of 
which was mark- 


page 235 (44), and it has been proved from his printed Letters, 
22 — that he ſent to Momſr. du Chatelet ſeveral of his works, 


, defiring him to read them to the Academy, and ta ac- 
company them <vith ſome of his expreſſions, which would 
ſerve ( he ſaid) not only inſtead of the thanks, but like- 


(45) Ibid. pag» wiſe of the ſpeech which he owed them (45). He had 
106. juſt before ſaid, that the honour cubich the Academy 


bad done bim in admitting bim into tbeir 2 without 
obliging him to go to Paris, were two fingular favours 
which he had received of them at the ſame time. I 
recollect two ges in his Letters, in which he ac- 
knowledges the Gentlemen of the Academy for his 
brethren. The firſt is in page 16 of his Lettres 
Choifies, and the latter in page 95 of his Letters to 
Chapelain. 1 
D] He built for himſelf two chambers in the 
Convent of the Capuchins at Angoulime.) I have 
read no where but in the Menagiana, he had 
a deſign to take the habit of that Order. Mr. Bal- 
*© zac was engaged ſo N in devotion, that he en- 
*© tered into a Convent of Capuchins, where he had a 
* mind to take upon him the habit. However he 


d almoſt ſuſpect that 


thouſand crowns of bis eſtate, to be diſtri- 
to be built for him in the Convent 


by his laſt Will, that: be ſhould be interred at Angoultme in the hoſpital of Notre Dame des | 


ald, Abrege Chro- 
nol, ad anne 


| ray 5 1654 | 

< did not die there (46).” Perhaps he deſired like a (46) Menagiana, 

great many other perſons to die in the habit of St. pag: 238. 
rancis t 


[N] He died the 18th of February 1654.] The li 
of the Members of the Academy, 2 at the end of 
the ſecond edition of the Hiſtory of the Academy, 
makes Mr. Balzac live till the year 1657, ſince that 
year it mentions Hardouin de Perefixe, Archbiſhop of 
Paris, for his ſucceſſor. On the contrary the liſt of the 
Members who were deceaſed, printed at the end of The | 
State of France in 1680, makes Mr. Balzac die a con- 
ſiderable time before the year 1654, fince it places him 
before Baro and Baudouin, who. died before the year 
1651. If Mr. Peliſſon had had the care of the ſecond 
edition of the Hiſtory of the Academy, we ſhould not 
have found in the liſt the two errors, which. I have 
mentioned ; one of which regards the time, when Mr. 
Balzac died, the other the perſon, who ſucceeded him, 
who was not Mr, Perefixe. Beſides Mr. Perefixe was 
not Archbiſhop of Paris in the year 1657. But Mr. 
Peliſſon had no concern in all this. Mr. Baillet, who 
without doubt believed the contrary, is very excuſe- 
able in imagining, that upon ſuch an authority he 
might place Mr. Elass death in the year 1657 (47). (47) Ballet, 
With reſpect to the day of his death, it was the 28th Z. er . 
of February, according to Moreri, St. Romuald (48), —2 
Henningus de Witte (49), Mr. Perrault, and ſeveral (48) In the index 
others, But the perſons whom I have confulted have of his 12. 
anſwered me, that it was the 19th of February, ac- — printed 
cording to the contract made with the French Aca- fays — 1 
demy concerning the eſtate, which Balzac had left, and Balzac undes the 
rding to a manuſcript letter of the Sieur Moriſcet. 28th of Februa- 
4 it was the r 1 * . 
e two things; one is, that in the ce to Bal- 2 
ace works we are alfired that the relation of his fe. 
death was written the day following ; the other is, 
that this relation is dated the 19th of February 1654. 


BANCK (LAURENCE; born at Norcopin in Sweden, was Proſeſſor of Civil Law 


(a) Witte, Dia- 
rium Biograph. 
ad ann. 1662. 


France, Italy, Spain, &c. he had the Profe 


(6) Banck ius, 
Epiſt. Dedicat. 


Taxæ m— 
* 1 . 


[4] 1 hall peak below of his works.) He publiſh- 

ed at Francker in 1649 a book intitled des Tyrannide 

Pape in Reges I Principes Chriſtianos. Seven years 

after he publiſhed Rome triumphans, ſeu uratio 

Innocentii X. With regard to hi 8 de Bancæ 

Ruptoribus ; de Duellis; de Confiliis Confiliariis 

(1) Witte, Diar, Principum, c. (1), I cannot tell the date of them. 

Biegr. ad aun. [B].... and of an edition which he procured of the 
Fuſs Tax of the Roman Chancery.) I have mentioned in 
2) In the remark another place (2) ſeveral things relating to this Tax, 
B] of the arti- and particularly of the edition which Pinet procured 
cle PINET. of it in the year 1564. I have obſerved likewiſe that 
It is in D'Aubigne quotes the edition of Paris of 1520. That 
(3) the Agne q | 6.2.9 * 
in and Dutch, was not the firſt as ſome have N Ouch ; for the editi- 

= Wy See the on of Bois-le-Duc in 1664 (3) informs me, that this 
17 * and pag. book was printed at Rome in 15 14, and at Cologne 
(4) Abu Geſui (4) in 1515: and that it was intitled Regale, Conſti- 


Num Colin; N. 


in the Univerſity of Franeker for fifteen years (a). While he lived there as a ſcholar he 
had raiſed himſelf a conſiderable character; ſo that upon his return from his travels in BIR 

ſſorſhip of Civil Law given him with a good Ns 
ſtipend (). He died the 13th of October 1662 (c). I ſhall ſpeak below of his Works [ A}, , 
and particularly of an edition, which he procured of the famous book of The Tax of the 16. 
Roman Chancery [BJ. This is a work remarkable enough to deſerve ſome mention 


5 e Witte, Diar, 


of, 
and 


tutiones, Re ſerwationis Cancellarie S. Domini noſtri Leo- 
nis Pape decimi, noviter edite & publicate, per Mar- 
cellum Silber alias Franck, Rome, in Campo Fiore, 
Anno M DXIV die xwiii Novembris impreſſe, finiunt 
feliciter. This is what is teſtified by the two Echevins 
of Bois-le-Duc, who, with the Secretary of the-City, 
had collated word for word this edition of Rome with 
that, which Stephen du Mont, Bookſeller of Bois- le- 
Duc, publiſhed in the year 1664, and which is in- 
titled Taxe Cancellarie Apoftolice, & Taxe facre 


* 


$: 
pamnitentiariz Apoſtolice. We find there (5) the paſ- (5) Taae Cans 
fage quoted by D Akiens from the Paris edition in c Ag? pag- 


1520 (5): Ab ſolutio pro eo qui matrem fororem, aut 99, 90, editicn of 
& 3-4 conſanguineam ve affitibts fam, Ar core * — | 
carnaliter cognovit, gr. v. (7). Abfolatio pro ce, qui A of cheats. 
Virginem defloravit, gr. vi. i. e. Abſolution for cle P!NET. | 


* him, who has carnally known his mother, fiſter, (7) That 1 he 
1 « 


«« or other relation by blood or marriage, or god- 
% mother, gr. v. Abſclution for him, who has de- 
« flowered à Virgin, vi gr.“ We find this likewiſe 


)It is tht in the edition of Francker in 1651 (8). I am ſur- 
which L. Banck rrized that we do not find it inthe edition of Pinet, 
— . — intitled, Taxe des Parties Caſuelles de la Bontigne du 


Pape. It is in Latin and French with a great many 


notes by that Author. He did very wrong not to 


mention what he printed from ; for it is different 
from the others both, with reſpeR to the ſubjects, and 

n to the money. It ſpeaks only of Tournois, Ducati, 

and Carlin; the others mention only Gros, or at leaſt 

very ſeldom ſpeak of Ducats or Carlins. D*Aubigns 

(9) See the re- aflures"vs (9), that the Paris edition ſays, that for &i/- 
mark [BJ of the /ing one's father or mother, one muſt a Ducat and 
article PINET. que Carlins ; but in the edition Franeker (10), 
(12 Pag 183. and that of Bois-le-Duc (11) there is an Abſolutio pro 
* eo, qui" interfecit patrem, matrem, fororem, uxorem.... 

(r2) That is to g. v, wel wit (12) ; that is, An Abſolation for him, 
y, he muſt pay e who has killed his father, mother, ſiſter, wiſe, . . . 
— or ſeven e Y or vii Gros.” I am furprized once more, that 
Fi this article of inceſt is wanting in the edition of Pi- 
(13) It is that of net (13), in which we find the moſt enormous articles ; 
Lyons in 1564, as for inſtance the following : Abſolutio à lapſu carnis 
and it was re- ſiper quocunque actu libidinoſo commiſſo per clericum, eti- 
— * * am cum monialibus, intra & extra ſepta monaſterii, aut 
with a = cum conſanguineis wel affinibus, aut filia ſpirituali, aut 
Frenchtranſlation quibuſdam aliis, frve ab unoquoque de per ſe, froe fimul 
at Amſterdam in ab omnibus abſolutio 7 — cum di ſpenſatione ad ordines 
_— 5 — & beneficia, cum inhibitione tur. 36, duc. 3. Si werd 
rey why are cum illis petatur abſolutio etiam d crimine commiſſo con- 
tra naturam, vel cum brutis, cum di ſpenſatione, ut ſu- 

pra, & cum inhibitione, turon. 90, duc. 12, col. 16. 

Si wero petatur tantum ab ſolutio d crimine contra na- 

turam, wel cum brutis, cum diſpenſatione & inhibitione, 

turon. 36, duc. g. Abſolutio pro Moniqh, que ſe permiſit 

Pluries cognoſci intra & extra ſepta monaſterii, cum rehabi- 


litate ad dignitates illius ordinis, etiam abbatialem, tu-. 


ron. 36, duc. 9. Abſolutio pro concubinario, cum dif- 
pen ſatione ad ordines & beneficia, turon. 21, duc. 5, car- 
(14) Taxe des tin. 6. (14). That is: abſolution and pardon of 
Parties Caſuelles 4c all the acts of lewdneſs committed by a Clerk, 
_ Boutique du « of whatever kind it may be, tho it were even with 
Se, ns ef, a Nun, within or without the bounds of his Mo- 
Lyons in 1564, naſtery, or with his relations by blood or affinity, 
in 8 o. * or with his God daughter, or with any other women 
« of any quality whatſoever; likewiſe whether the 
4 ſaid abſolution be made in the name of the Clerk 
«© himſelf, or for him and his miſtreſſes, with a dif! 
«« fation to be capable of taking Orders, and to 
« eccleſiaſtical benefits, with an inhibitory clauſe 
% likewiſe coſts 36 tourn. and 3 ducats. And 
« if, beſides this above, there be an abſolution for 
*«. ſodomy, and the fin againſt nature, or for beſtiali- 
ty, and the above diſpenſation and inhibitory elauſe 
«© be added, it will coſt go tourn. 12 duc. and 16 car- 
«+ lins. But if there is only a ſimple abſolution for 
4 ſodotny, or the ſin againſt nature, or for beſtiality, 
with diſpenſation and inhibitory clauſe, it coſt 


«© 36 tourn. and 9 ducates. A Nun, having com- 


«© mitted the act of lewdneſs ſeveral times within and 

„Without the bounds of her Convent, ſhall be ab- 

.<* folv'd and reſtored to the power of holding all the 

5 dignities of her Order, even that of Abbeſs, upon 

« her paying 36 tourn. and 9 duc. The abſolution 

„for one, Who ihall keep a concubine, with a diſ- 

«« penfation to take Orders and hold eccleſiaſtical be- 

(15) This is ac- “ nefits, colts 21 tourn. 5. duc. and 9 carlins (15).” 
coruing to the I imagine that Du Pinet followed the edition, which 
French tranllati- the Froteſtant Princes cauſed to be inſerted in their 
on of bier. Cauſes of rejecting the Council of Trent, and which 
(16) See Heideg- ig intitled Taxa ſacræ Panitentiarie (16). Mr. Hei- 
4 2 =_m Ba degger has given ſome extracts, which are exactly li 
8 3 the edition of Du Pinet (17). Some perſons have ob- 
350 and 547. ſeryed, that the Epitome of the Tax of the Chancery 
(17) Ibid. pag. of Rome is to be ſeen in page 603, and the following 
. - 4 fs of a work intitled Luculenta Deduttio cauſarum recuſati 
Faden, Difru;. Concilis Tridentini d Prateftantium Germania Principi- 
fit. Academ. nm bus  publicatorum ; and before Hunnius's book de In- 
Indicib. Libr.* dulgentiis, and in page 216 and the following of Muſ- 
ah ner & expur- culus's Loci Communes (18). He, that F in 
— Lips 1612 the book intitled Simonia Curiæ Romane, in- 
ann. 1684, in in it this paſſage from the ſame Loci Communes 


4 
* 


4 


and to give occaſion to ſome reflections, both to rectify what I have already faid in another. 
F 5 ö 5 8 Gun! I 1 place, 8 


19). . Compate this with the remark { 4] of the arti- 11,1 4, 
48 Ns. *. [4] Far 0g) Lydii Ana 


I ſhall now ſpeak ſomething of the edition, which pas: 17. 


Laurence Banck procured. It was publiſhed at Fra- 
neker in the year 1651 in'8vo. He ſays, that he con- 
ſulted the moſt antient copies, printed or manuſcri 
and by comparing them word for word, ſupplied by 
means of one what was wanting in others. He 
made uſe of the edition of Cologne in 1 523, of that of 
Wittemberg in 1538, of that of Venice in 1584 (20), (20) He meang 
and of a Manuſcript, which had been communicated that which is 
to him by John Baptiſta Sibon, a Bernardine Monk, 777 in the. 
and Reader in the College” of Rome. By this means par J. fl. 368 
he has made his edition ſomewhat larger than all that of Pan: 
had been publiſhed before. - He has added notes, in 7rafatuum ſeu 
which he explains 8 many terms, which are dif- Ca Jari 
ficult to be underſtood: it is a kind of gloſſary. Ile J 
has likewiſe joined to it a ſmall Italian traft, which 
contains the tax, which was made uſe of under P 
Innocent X ; and he has explained the value of the mo- 
ney as it was at that time. His notes have been very 
ſerviceable to the perſon, who has added remarks to 
the edition of Bois-le-Duc. We may remark, that in 
the preface of the latter it is obſerved that the Inquiſi- 
tors have ranked the Tax of the Chancery amongſt the 
prohibited books. Naſcentem fuffocare conati ſunt it/i 
Authores & in Indice Librorum bitorum, tx Patrum 
Concilii Tridentini authortate, Hiſpamarumque Regis & 
Ducis Alban. decreto, Leodii Ax xo 1570 edito, inter pri- 
me claſſis Authores atro calculb not&runt (21). I have (21) Preface to 
not this edition of the Index Librorum probibitorum. f 7254, C. 
That, which I make uſe of, and which was printed tne. 4pear. 
from the edition of Madrid in 1667 in fate, has only edition of Bo's- 
ranged under the third claſs the Praxis & Taxa Off- le-Duc 1664. 
cine Panitentiaria Pape ab Hereticis depravata (22); (23) Indices Libr. 
and we may obſerve that have condemned it only probibiters & 

a ſuppoſition that the heretics had falfified it: g ander. 

e Index, 8 at Rome by order of Alexander — 4 
VII, -uſes the fame words as that of Spain (23). But Genes. > wg 
tho* they ſuppoſe that heretics have corrupted it; yet 1667, in folio, 
thoſe editions, which can never be diſavowed, as that pag: 89. col. 2. 
of Rome in 1514 ; that of Cologne in 1515 ; thoſe (23) _ * 
of Paris in 1520, 1545, and 1625 (24) ; and thoſe 94%. edit. pag. 
of Venice (25), one in the fixth volume of the edi- 106. 
tion of the Oceanus Furis, publiſh'd in 1533, and the (24) Monſ. Dre- 
other in the fifteenth volume of the ſame Collection Iincourt quotes | 

in 1584; theſe editions, I ſay, are more I 
than ſufficient to juſtify the reproaches of Proteſtants, his words in the 
and to cover the Romiſh Church with ſhame. Our remark [B] of 
Laurence Banck knew nothing of almoſt all the edi- the artic e 
tions, which I have mentioned above, and that of og * 
Francfort in 1612 in 4to (26). Rivet, Voetius, Hot- e. . 
tinger, and ſeveral other Hellunnes Librorum, that is, Maguæ, wm. 1. 
Dewourers of Books, imagined falſly that the edition of pag. 547 
1520 was the firſt (27) ; for they oppoſed that chiefly Een f 
to the Roman Catholics, who would never allow that —_— 5 
the Tax of the Chancery was ever publiſhed with a (27) EA : 
privilege. Voetius relates, that in 1633 a Counſellor Diſquiſ. de Indi- 
of Bois, le- Duc declared, that he would abjure the Ca- . Libr. probi- 
tholic Religion, if any perſon could ſhew him the hor- 4 Ps 115, 
rid paſſages, which the Proteſtants cited as taken out 
of the Lax of Chancery at Rome. Recourſe was had 
to Rivet, who lent his copy of the edition of Paris 
in 1520 (28). Voetius gives this account, not with- (28) Vagtii D:/- 
out a pathetical exhortation to the Library-Keepers 7%. — 
of the Proteſtant Univerſities to preſerve and collect 48. 299. 
the authentic copies of this work. Qi autem, ſays 
he (29), . hic Taxæ Pœnitentiariæ mentio fatta, mones (29) Idem, ibid. 
exemplaria pauca kodie haberi poſſe ( gud & quorum arte ; 
facle prudentiores conjiciunt ;) aliqua tamen in mani- ( 30) 2900 - 

GH : a e po 
bus 2 5 ng fupereſſe editions Parifienſis 1520 in4to, age, The Errata 
atud Tuſſain Deni. Edita etiam eft Venetiis, cum quam of the Author 


ke plurimis aliis Tractatibus in Oceano Juris. Addo, rem informs us that 


& librum & Pontificits paſſim negari, ubi ita uſu venit, © ſhould readit, 
ut noftri allegan ak, Ti 3 mendacii & —— wo 2 ca wa 
fuſpetti fiant, imd & arguantur. Accidit ann 1633, remove the error. 
ut quis F. Conſultus idemgue Senator Syluæ ducenſis, de- Danie) Francus, 
ſertionem & rejectionem Papatus minaretur, (more ipſis Dlſert. de Irdi- 
nan inſelito, fi quidem tam abominanda, qualia ex 
Taxa noftri referunt, demonſtrari poſſent. Ut ampliſſ. 


uoti his paſ- 
& conſult. huic Viro tx aſſe fatisfieret, queefitum * 72 oting this pa 


age, lays gu 7 


exemplari (30), me de etiam & me poſtulatum eft. Quod tum apud alias d. 


4 me poſiu- 
commodato {tum Ba L 


cum mihi ab ipſis Pontificits editum nullum effet, petii Exemplari, eti- 
| I 


cibus Libr. pro- 
bibitor. page 115. 


Þ 2 Bo 


R. E 3-23-53, 


ſelves with ſufficient exactneſs. 


at & celeberrimo Theologo Andes Rivets. Ante 

ennium alibi cancertatione inter noflros ©& Pontificios 
guoſdam obort4 ſuper eadem hat Taxd denud cum ſultur, 
commonſtravi Bibliothecam D. Riveti, in qud certd ſcr. 


rem exemplar edit. Pariſ. 1520 haberi ; quigpe quod ipſt 


| ante anms aliquot manibus ©& oculis mit uſurpaſſent,; 
t& Fratribus Syloxductnſibus tx ſummi illins 

| one aliquamdiu mim. Velim har 
pccafrene. obteflatos omnes publices Nefor mata rum Schola- 


rem, Ectleparam, Politicarum, Bibliothecarios, exem- 
Maria, in ipforum poteftate fint, acht, ir 
cluſa dili — ant, nt à Plagiariis auferantur ; 
aut fi mn font, agant, ut à privatis ſtve bibliopolis, 
fue uiris hteratis, prece aut precio guovis redimant. 

J believe that the Romiſh controverſial Writers, who 
cannot diſprove the edition of Rome, or that of Paris, 
find themſelves in a prodigious lexity, We may 
judge of this from the anſwer of the Abbe Richard to 


ſeq. the Church of Rome (32). © We take it 
z) Richard, © well, continues be (33), that Mr. Juriev gives an ac- 
II count of the Taxes from an old Book of the 
. « Ch of Rome. But is it not extremely ridi- 
uriew, page 218+ cc culous to make a Book of Taxes paſs for the Laws 
(33) 6 , and Canons of the Church? Would it not turn the 
* Part wag . Civil Law into a mere fable; to inſert the fees of 
295- of his Fre- «« Executioners in the code; and place them among 
t the Laws. Wonld not this do a great honour to 
« the Gentlemen concerned? Let Mr. Jurieu learn 
«© then what the Laws and Canons of the 
% Rome are; and let him know in 
« that theſe old Taxes of the Chancery of Rome, 
« not only of no authority in 
« ſhe has always abhored them. Theſe Taxes of the 
« Chancery did not begin 
yd. Virgib *© of John XX H. about | 
d % of the Penitentiary did not ap till towards the 


rum, lb. 8. cap» © year 13 36, under Benedict XII + 3 and both of them 
| 


BAR 


ee (d), and to examine what we are told, by different anthots, 


% Let him know then that the actions of 


% 


ie 1 1301-1 11785 49 I h 
6 kave bes Fj et, 


«« were immediately ſuppreſſed, and afterwards rank'd 
1 the prohibited books; according to th 
** obſervation of the Sieur du Mont, wh publiſhed 14 
them in 1664 ; which ſhews ſufficiently the abhor- | 
66 __ OI 2 Rome had for theſe 
6 es; was ropofing or holding 
them as rules, as Mr. Jacjen would wh us believe. 
the Officers 
<< of the Court of Rome are only the actions of par- 
* ticular men, and not of the Church.“ This An- 
ſwer is not juſt; for in the firſt place; the Church 
of Rome has not ſhewn by the fur of theſe 
Taxes, that ſhe abhorred them. 


** 


the rules, which it contains, are difapproved. 
may only ſignify; that repented, that the) 
permitted them to be e to the eyes of 
and fo gave occaſion to heretics to inſult the 7 cundiapreſen, 
Court of Rome, and wound the Church of Rome thro? (35) See the re- 
the fides of the Pope. We ought to judge that theſe mark — Fay 
were myſteries of State, Arcana Imperii, which ſtonld article G 
— — (34). _ there not been 36 See his 
perſons, ve judged fo with reſpect to e. 
ceremonies (35) ? I omit . other confiderations, — 1 
which a controverſial Writer might alledge againſt the Drehncourt 
antagoniſt of Mr. Jurieu z but I ſhall content myſelf duoted in the 


with ing that Claudius Eſpencæus dedaimed — = 
warmly againſt the abominations of theſe Taxes (36) 3 NET. 


I ſhall remark likewiſe, that the Proteſtant Controver- (37) Index Hi 


fial Writers e this in difpute ; and that the 2. Libr. probi- 
iſnion of Spain has thought to order this — > pv. oy I 


of that s book to be eraſed (37). 
may obſerve that the Inquiſition at Rome cor 


We (38) Index Rom. 
Libr. probibit. 
Laurence Banck's edition of the Taxes (38). 


pag» 124. col, 26 
and pag. 261. 


BANDEIL. (MATTHEW) born at Caſtro- Novo in Lombardy, flouriſhed in the 
2 Nb wo XVIch Century (2). He was a Dominican. Moreri (+) has related of him moſt of the (% Moreri un- 


circa 
annum 1500 
vi vebat Matthe- 
s Bandellus, in 
677. de 


the x 
mu? Monk being at Mantua, contracted 


things that Vaſſius had ſaid before; but he ſhould have added ſeveral other curious facts 
and not have omitted two circumftances, that V offius has given us an account of; one is, 
that the Tranſlation of Hegeſippus is in Italian; the other is, that the inhabitants of Fermo 
ain, placed amongſt their Archives the Oration, which Matthew Bandel compoſed in praiſe of 

their city in the year 1513 (c). The following is as a ſup 
an intimate 


der the word 
» Bandella, 


to their accounts. This ( vod. 4 Hip. 
friendſhip with Julius Cæſar Scaliger, fs · 677. 


which continued as long as he lived, and which he cultivated very ſtudiouſly in Gui- 


enne [A]. He was Biſhop of 
wrote in Italian the Hiſtories or 


en for ſeveral months ; and it was in that city, that he 
allant Novels, which rendered him ſo famous. 


J have 


quoted them in the remark [MA] of the article LEO X, and in the remark [I] of the ar- 
ticle MAHOMET II. Each of them is dedicated to ſome perſon of his acquaintance (d). (2 See remark 
he . 


The XXI of the ſecond pa is: dedicated to Lucretia de Gon 


edicated another to his friend Scaliger. They have been tran- 
rench, and we muſt, ſpeak a word of the] 


(e) See the arti- had horn (of He has 


& of that Lady. flated into 


[4] He contracted an intimate friendibip with Fulius 
Cz/ar Scaliger.) We have no account of this but from 
the following : FEodem tempore Mantua dege- 
bat 2 Bandellus — 4 N vir elo- 

mus I opium, gui poſiea per ali guat menſes E- 
—_— Agiamenſss ſuit, & Mautue Marium As quico- 
lum ſumma obſervantia coluit, atque ibi cum Julio Cæ- 

ſave arctiſimũ amiciti necelſitudine conjunttus fuit, 
quam, ab co tempore, ad ſupremum ufque vite diem in 
Aquitania perpetua uit. Is, quum wunam Hiftoriarum 
fuarum, quas Aginni Etruſed linguã Boccatium imitatus 
conſcrigſit Julio dedicaret, eum non folum Scaligerum ag- 
noſcit, ſed etiam illuſtriſi mum vocat in Epiſtold dedica- 
tim. Et guum in guatuer tomis ingentibus, fingulas 
fomgulis fummis & nobihſſimis, ac genereſiſtmis viris 
ledicaret, neminem torum- majors bonere, quam Fulium 


Vol. II. 


has paſſed upon them [BJ]. The catalogue of the library of Thuanus (/) informs me, that (f) Page 408 of 


fennis, 22 Novemb. 1553. 


zaga, whoſe P 
judgment, which the Tranſlator 


part, 


affecit, quum tamen aligust ex ills illuftres vocare nulla 


fuiſſet invidia (1). Lucretia de Gonzaga wrote two (1) Joſeph. Sca- 


Letters to Father Bandel, which intimate to us, that liger- in Confurar, 
he was raiſed to ſome poſt. The firſt (2) ſhews that T2 — 
he was in France, and the ſecond (3) that he was — n 
Guienne; in the firſt he is called Padre 3 (a) It is in pag - 
but in the other he is ſtiled P. Bandalla, and 61. of the Let- 
congratulated upon his new dignity. The date of the ter- of Lucretia 


year is not mentioned. He was not a Biſhop, when de $a, 


: inted at Venice 
Julius Cæſar Scaliger wrote him a Letter (4) upon the in the 
death of Fracaſtorius. His Anſwer (5) > land Baſ- (3) Iewin 2 


(4) It is the 56th 
of his Letters, 


[B] His Novels have been tranſlated into French. 136. of the 


and here is the judgment of the Tranſlator upon them.) — in 


We muſt obſerve firſt, that the fix firſt were tranſlated 1600. 
into French by Peter Boaiſteav, and the reſt by Belle- (5) is the 57th 
a 


© thoſe of Julius 
Ceſar Scaliger. 


71 
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3 the three firſt parts were printed at Lucca in the year 1364 in 4to, and the fourth at Lyons 
net the in 173 in 8 vo. I am furprized, that Mr. Menage has not placed this Monk in his Cata- 
22 bis 4*"- Jogue of Eccleſiaſtics, who have written Verſes of Gallantry (g) [C]. 


al 


foreſt. The Advertiſement to the Reader before the . irregular paſſions. I accuſe adulterers, deteſt in- 
(6) Tt was print- firſt volume (6) contains theſe words: Deſiring ther famous perſons, abhor murderers, and am fotty 
edat Paris in the morevuer not to take it ill, if I have not confined my- that there are in the world ſuch abſurd men, as to 
year 1567, and f to, the yl of Bandel 3 for his phraſe ſeemed to me ** throw away their lives for ſo tranſient a pleaſure, as 
reprinted the harſh, his terms fo improper, his diſcourſe. fo ill con- *©* that of their body. In ſhort I commend virtue, 
fame year at fo 4 ; py , . 1 Vp 
Antwerp. nefted, and his ſentences jo dry, | that I choſe rather to and accuſe vice, wiſhing that I myſelf improving 

new mold it, and put it in a new form, than to follew © by this reading may ſee others come to an end of 

him too fuperſtitiouſly 3 and I have only taken from him their follies, and amend their lives. If any 

the fubjet of the Hiſtory, as theu may} l, Perles, ., takes more pleaſurein the merry fries, which are in 

if thou. art curious enough to compare my ſiyle with his. ** Bandel, let him divert himſelf as he will; as for 


here à fact, that is curious enough. Belleſoreſt, me (as I have faid before) I give up my part to 


being engaged in the tranſlation of the XXXVIIth * him, and leave him all the pleaſure and glory, 
Novel, was ſeized with ſuch a remorſe of conſcience, ©* which he may gain by it, having enriched both 
that he reſolved to break off there his undertaking. ** this barren author, and our language with the na- 
(7) Belleforeſt, I Jay down here, ſays he (7), my arms, and leave hence- tive ſweetneſs of its eloquence (9).” We ſee here a 
Hyftoires Tag f. forward theſe ſubjefts, which may be turned every way, French Layman, who _ to tranſlate what an 


tom. 3 pag 53, . F > 2a & * ” , . . 8 * 
of Roan and from which ſome may receive inſtruction, and others Italian Monk had written of Love: but this ſcruple 
4 an example to make uſe M in their youthful follies ; for did not continue for Belleforeſt finiſhed this 


what 1 have done now was rather to gratify a friend tranſlation, and made additions to it. 
4 mine, than out of any, defire Ar work ſhould [C] Myr. Menage has not placed bim in the number 
be publiſh'd by me. Not that age diſpenſes me from ſpeak- of the Ecclefiaſtics, who havve wwritten werſes of gallan- 
ing that which is merry and gay; there are different try.] Bandel wrote ſeveral, and was congratulated 
times for ſuch mirth and humour, whatever there may them by his friends. See Julius Czfar Sealigers 
| be. that is concealed and colaurs over thoſe expreſſions, Epigram de Bandelli Amoribus Thuſc# Lingus decanta- 
auhich are too luſcious, the neceſſary, when affairs of tio(10), and the four verſes ing : | | 
gallantry are ſpoken of. And befides I have defigns of | 
more importance than BandePs Hiſtories, or the amours of Dum teneros loquitur dulcis Bandellas amores, 
' thoſe, who from their example ought to warn us from Iþſe ſui oblitus tela remifit amor. 
lowing. /o much our ſenſual appetites, as to become at Seu canit —_—— fontiſque forores 
ea a tale to poſterity by the memory of our folly. . This Fonti ipſi ex illo laftea wena fluit (11). 
(8) That is, Ming (8) therefore ſhall conclude our courſe, and end from 
Henry VIII, henceforward every profane undertaking of mine, if me-. While tuneful Bandel his tender loves, 
King of England- zieues a more folid Hiſtory does not arwaken my ſpirits, and , Attentive Cupid drops his uſeleſs darts ; 

, ' & longer difeourſe does not make me think linger than 1 Or when he the Aonian fount, and all 
have done to follow fimply the Author's fleps, <vhem 1 T' harmonious ſiſters of the ſacred ſpri 10 
have rather adorn'd and amplified <9 SF a4 His neimbers add mow chaviiny to Pinder faddes. " 
imitated. To excuſe what was he this re- 4 
mark. I do not write ſtories of love as a laſcivious The n Heinfius's Ly 
1% perſon, but as one, that laughs at fools, and diverts informs me that the Canti xi, &c. del B 
— Rimſeir with thoſe, who are hurried away with their printed at Agen in the year 1545, in 8vo. 


(12) 


 BANDOLE (ANTHONY DE) Advocate in the Parliament of Provence, publiſh- 


ed a French Tranſlation of Xiphilin at Paris in the year 1610 in 4to. He publiſhed like- 


wiſe in the ſame city in 1609 in 4to A Parallel between Ceſar and Henry IV, prefixed to 
Cæſar's Commentaries, tranſlated into French, and commented upon by Vigenere. 


BANGIUS (THOMAS) Doctor and Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Co- 


(a) Hun p en, was born in the year 1600 (a). He finiſhed his Humanity Studies in the Col- 
N —— ege of Ottenſce in the iſle of Funen, and then went over to Copenhagen about the end of 


name of his the year 1621, where he continued his ſtudies with great ſucceſs. Gaſpar Brochmand, 
cn gr th. Profeſſor of Divinity, and Biſhop of Selande, made him Tutor to his ſon. Bangius was 
vulgar name Preceptor at the ſame time to Chriſtian Friis, eldeſt ſon to the Chancellor of Denmark. 
—_ After he had continued in that employment above five years, he obtained a penſion from 
the King, and went to Roſtoch, from whence he returned to Copenhagen, when the Em- 

peror's troops drew ncar to the Baltic Sea. He finiſhed his of Divinity under Pro- 

feſſor Brochmand, and afterwards went to Franeker, where he learned Rabbinical and 

Chaldee learning under Sixtinus Amama, by whom he was greatly eſteemed. He ſtudied 

afterwards at Wittemberg, and received there in the year 1630 a letter from the Rector and 
Academical Council of Copenhagen, with an offer of the Profeſſorſhip in Hebrew. He 

excuſed himſelf, alledging that he had not learning ſufficient to diſcharge that office wor- 

thily ; but finding himſelf adviſed by Mr. Brochmand, who was then Rector, not to 

refuſe what was offered, he accepted it on condition that he ſhould be permitted to employ 

the revenue of that place in ſtudying for ſome years the Arabic and Syriac tongues under 

(5) He taught Gabriel Sionita (H). This condition being agreed to, he went to nhagen, and took 
themat Paris. poſſeſſion in September 1630 of the Profeſſorſhip of Hebrew, and a little after of his Do- 
| ctor's Degree in Philoſophy. He diſcharged that Profeſſorſhip with advantage to 
Students till the year 1652, when he was raiſcd to the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, vacant 
by the. death of Mr. Brochmand. He was promoted to the Doctorſhip in the ſame 
aculty in the year 16453, in the preſence of the King and Queen. Three years after he 
had the office of Library-keeper to the Univerſity conferred upon him, and he perform- 
ed the Dedication of the Church of the Trinity in a Latin Sermon (c). Falling ſick the 
11th of October 1661, his principal care was that of his ſoul : he confeſſed himſelf, and 
communicated on the ſixth day - his ſickneſs, and died the 27th of the fame month (4). 


24th 
23d cl 
F 
ili 
thec. 
ak 
del. 
no te 
de ſigt 
cribe: 
9) Belleforett, Oy 
iſt, Tragiques, 
tom. 3 pag. 55 
| (b) 
and 
— 
(10) I fhall give 
it in the remark 
[ B] of the article 
of (LUCRE- 
IIA DE) 
. GONZAGA. 
| (29) Jul. Cæſ. 
liger, in He- 
| rorbus, pag» 327. 
| 1. Poema- 
tum. 
(12) In pag. 200 
the ad 
(2 
Oa 
oo 
Le 
(e) This church 
was deſigned for 
the religious ex- 
erciſes of the 
Students. ' 
(a) Taken from 
is Funeral Pro- 
gramma, Written 
Peter Sca- 
venius, Rector of * 
the Univerſity of U 
Copenhagen, 15 
= by Witte, ed 
emory. 0 


3 Pag · 13 7. 
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be married in 1635 a Senator's daughter, by hom be had fourteen children, eight ſons, and 


Ax daughters, His writings teſtify his learning LI. 


His writings teſtify his learning.) He was an 

il before "tp dey for he publiſhed in 

the year 1627 an Expoſition of a paſſage in ſeremiah 

(1) tis the (t). His Vindicie tm K 16 ; Geneſ. 
24th verſe of the vi. 1; Pſalm xix. 1. were publiſhed in the year 1630. 
23d chapter. He publiſhed the year following Fontium Iſraelis Trias, 
Jona, Michea, Ruth z and in the year 1034 his Ex- 
ercitatio Glottologica de Ortu Linguarum. is Exer- 

Gtationes 00 Literariæ Antiquitatis appeared in the year 

) Father Labbe 1638. The two books Obſervationum Philologicarum 
iblioth. Biblio» , two years after. His Hermes & Pan He- 
ehec. pa; 19)  braicus, quo vl vum abſoluti Hebraici Lexicographi ex- 
ary cho' it had —_ propenitur, was printed in 1641 (2). The 
no telation to his Phoſphorus Inſcriptionis hieroſymbolice, quo Stellæbur- 
deſign, and af- gum Regium Haſnienſe illuſtratur, appeared in the 
cribesit to Tho- year 1648, and was followed the year after by the 


oF BANISTER (JOHN), an eminent Phyſician in the XVIth Century, and Author 


* 
b 4 - 10101 
— ; 


! | 9 10 1. 
Tropeum protevangelicum, quo ex. ſcriptis pontificiorum! 
oftenditur veram eſſe lectiunem, Ipſum conteret. tibi 
put, & % C * " conrvenire. The "Eaerbtlats? 
elenchtica de Nepbilinit, G 


and the Oliva ſacræ patis repurgata, a produft of the 


year 1654 ; and the Calum Orientis & priſci 7 © nl þ. 
{ by % aer ot il 2 


a product of the year 1657. I | 
ſome other of his works, which have not been omit- 
ted in his Funeral Programma, or by Albert Bartholin' . 
(3). Some of the books, which I have given the (3) I= Libro 4 
titles of, are only ſpeeches ; the Oliva ſacræ pacis. re. Scriptis Dane- 
purgata is of that number. However this has given - 
the Author a place in the Catalogue of the Reconci- 
lers in Religion (4), and been inſerted at large by (4) See Heideg- 
John Durzus in his Jrenicorum tractatuum Prodromus. ger. de Concordia 

; r Prot. 
page 208, 


of ſeveral Treatiſes in og os of [4], was born of honeſt and wealthy parents. He ſtu- 


died at the Univerſity of Oxfor 


and entering upon the Phyſic Line, applied himſelf 


ſolely to that Faculty and Chirurgery (a). In July 1573 he was licenſed by that Univer- () woos, 45. 
(b) Item, ibid. ſity to practiſe Phyſic (50). He ſettled afterwards at Nottingham, where he lived many . vol. r. 


col. 243. ad edit. 


and Fafti Oxon. years, and had very great practice, on account of his admirable {kill in Phyſic and 2721. 


her +1 Chirurgery. 
eaſes of the eyes [B]. 


I Author of ſeveral Treatiſes in Chirurgery.] 
I. A needful, new, and neceſſary Treatiſe of Chirurgery, 
briefly comprehending the general and particular Curation 
of Ulcers, London 1575, in 8vo. II. Certain Expe- 
5 5 7 122 "op c. III. Hiſtory of 
Man, rom the ſap of the moſt approved a 
miſts, i. in nine books. ow 578, in a thin 

io. IV. Compendious Chirurgery, gathered and 
tranſlated eſpecially out of Wecker, Fe. Condon 1585, 
in 12mo. V. Antidotary Chirurgical, containing Va- 
riety of all farts of Medicines, &c. London 1589, in 
gvo. Several years after his death in 1633, his works 
were publiſhed at London in 4to_ in fix books. 
t. Of Tamours ; 2. Of Wounds; 3. Of Uleers, in 
general and particular; 4, Of Fractures and Luxati- 
ons 3 5. Of the Curation of Ulcers ; and 6. The An- 
ti , abovementioned. 


/ 


There was likewiſe one Richard Baniſter, who wrote a piece upon the Diſ- 


Eye.] It is intitled ; 4 Treatiſe of one hundred and 
thirteen Diſeaſes of the Eyer and Eye-Lids, commonly 
called Banifter's Breviary of the Eyes. Mr. Wood 


tells us (1), that he never ſaw this Treatiſe, but only (1) ben. Ces. 


the title of it mentioned in the book following; Ae l. 1. col. 244 


1 Treatiſe of one hundred and thirteen 
;feaſes of the Eyes and Eye-Lids, called Cerviſia Me- 
dicata, purging Ale, with divers Aphoriſms and Prin- 
ples, Ec. London 1622, in 12mo, ad edition. The 
piſtle is dated from Stamford in Lincolnſhire.' It 
appears from the gth chapter of that book, that the Au- 
thor was living in the year 1617, and from the Gth'chap» - 
ter that he was alive in 1619, and perhaps in 1622, 
when the ſecond” edition was pabliſhed. HeTtells us 
in the 4th chapter, that in his Treatiſe of the Eyes 


eitber in dge or Oxford. c T. 


was choſen Lent- Reader to the Society of Grays-Inn, and the year following Treaſurer 


(e) Wood, Taft to that Houſe (a). In 1640 he was made Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench (5), (2) Doglale in 


Oxenienſ. vol. 2. and ſoon after following his Majeſty, when he was obliged to leave Weſtminſter, he was 1640. “, 


igantibus wouled diets, oppo”  __ _ 
fita Facobo ucco, was a product of 4 year 163 = 
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Lok YR choſen one of his Privy-Council at Oxford, and Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Wood, 46 ſupra, 
| Pleas. January the 31ſt 1642 he was created Doctor of the Civil Law in that Univer- | 
ſity, where he died December the 28th 1644, and was interred in the Cathedral of Chriſt 
Church there (c), and had a monument erected to him [4]. By his laſt will he gave Wood, uw; 
thirty pounds per. annum, with other emoluments to be . upon pious uſes, and /*”*: 


eſpecially to ſet up a manufacture of coarſe cottons at Keſwick, where he was born (4). (4) Se Fuller's \ 
His invention was ready; his apprehenſion quick; his memory capacious and retentive z 
his knowledge in the Law, even the moſt abſtruſe parts of it, profound; his experience 


in affairs of State univerſal. He was patient 


[4] Had a monument erected to him.] His epitaph 

inicribed upon it is as follows. 
P. M. S. Hoc loco in ſpem futuri ſeculi jacet 
FOHANNIS BANKES, gui Reginalis Collegii in hac 
| Academia Alumnus, Eques auratus ornatiſſimus, Attor« 
uatus Generalis, de communi Banco Cap.” Fuſticiarius, 
9 See Hiftor, 4 ſecretioribus Confiliis Regi Caralb, Peritiam, Integri- 
Un; . ftatem, fidem egregie praſtitit. Ex Aae Chriſti in 
lb. 2. pag — a Chriſti tranſſit menſe Decembris die 28. An. 
ed. Oxon, 1674. dm. 1644. atis us 55, (1). i. e. Here lie in- 


Worthies in Cam- 

berland, * 

in hearing; ſparing, but pertinent in ſpeak- 
a | ing; 


of the Reſurrection the Remains of 
„Knight, educated in Queen's 


6E terr'd in 
66 Sir John 


«« College in this Uni , afterwards Attorney- 
„General, and Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common 
«« Pleas, and Privy-Counſellor to King Charles ; in 


e which ſtations — — fignal of his Abili· 
«© ties, Integrity, Fidelity. He departed this 
« Life at Chriſt-Church; and was removed to the 
« Manſions of Chriſt in Heaven December 28th 


«« 1644, in the 55th year of hie age.“ AY, 


* 


* 1 
N _—_ = 
6. | o p 


ing; highly pleaſed with a juſt and clear 


4 — 9 


tation of a cauſe, and able to penetfate 


through all diſguſes into the real merits of it. He was a Gentleman of 2 ſingular mode- 


ſty, of the antient freedom, and unſpotted i 


integrity ; grave and ſevere in his behaviour, 


but at the ſame time eaſy and affable ; in'ſhort ſo uniform and circumſpe& in the ſeveral 


changes of his _ that ar though he wee went 1 * and brought over as many 


3 intereſt in 


2 Se Ls 


Worthies, 


967, 962. 
. London 


1670 in 80. Ku Fr Century ventured to de 


Mothe le Vayer n 
the productions of his youth 


ons as he 
fell under no extraordinary diſpleaſure from the 


tty (d). 
J parry (0), (REDEMPTUS, gg riar, was one of the ft who in the 
m 
gr july rank him amongft the firſt Wits of * e (a), 
cient to give him that claim [A]. 
honeſt Barnabite had = _ aſſured him, but always with Knien to the good plea- ee & 


ian way of philoſophizing. 
AA 63 Horn 


Va * 2 * 
that this Cl . 


fire of Cod, that he would a appear to him, if be ſhould Tepart firſt out 2 this world. © He of ts Warks*in 


did not keep his promike 
n if 3 Latin Poet 


rovidence dale ordered il otherwiſe z 


and. he verified the izmo, page 172. 


Qui nunc it per iter tenebricoſum, 
Muc ande negant redire aver png? (. 


9 Catull, Fpigr, 


40 He paſs'd the duck and Qreaty way, 
«6 From whenee there's no recurn to the bright genial day. 


8 wen eat in another place (c) of me. perſons, who 1 
Barinzah was of Verceil : he taught Mathematics and 


the ſame kind FE (eh In the article 
oſophy i in the city of nneci in BONFADIUS. 


Savoy. Naudæus in page 79 of the Inſtruction, which he publiſhed in 1623, concerning 
= r. al of him as a Pri RT ee | 


b HE inay be rankd amangft-the ft Witeof our: 
N n 
—— — pre — 

P printed at Lions in 1619 
mentians —— — work ; Edt, as be 
The Cata- Uravio/capizn Campum Philoſophicum, au. 1620 (1 
Myr L had in my bands a copy of the Campus Philoſophicas, 


8 . 1619. It contains but one vo- a 


BARRARUS (FRANCH) a noble Venetign, was 
cee He had not e e but likewiſe a v 


Uranoſcopi 
Unwverſa Doftri- © 
na de Coho, 1617. 


dreſs in the management o 


man of Letters; and he ſhewed this in all the 


w_— 9 


| Ae Wh un b N 


ſuillful ad- 
affairs of importance; he was no leſs a man, than a 


Sos which he was intruft- 
ed with, and efpecialty when he was Governor of The vigilance, reſolution, 


Activity, and other great virtues, with which he defended that City a 


againſt the forces of 


the Duke of Milan, commanded by the famous Picinin, can never be ſufficiently admir'd. 
He had to Bag e with enemies both at home and abroad, and yet he gained the advantage 


<7 ke 


were the heads of two oppoſite factions 
unite, un Fa 


Join together in promoting the i 
of the fiege, 1 blo = "ira ech 


the efforts of the e 
(4) Taka from Yar 143 70 (a). fe are ſome. 
2 Yor * fame W1 


here were prodigious diviſions in > the Ci 


the Avogadri, and the Mar- 
fo induced them by his I to re- 
of the common cauſe. The 


oned a n City; the famine occaſioned a 
lence; and yet ama . theſe embaraſiments, he had the advantage of ren 


for three years, and obliging chem to retire, This OM 
authors, who imagine that our Francis 


dung ul al 
nd about the 
barus is the 


bim, Fats wrote a book De Re Uxoria, ſeveral Letters, and ſome Speeches. 


ry of Yenice, This is the opinion of Volaterranus (% who adds, that he had been the Scholar of Chry- (4) Thane 


—— JI. See like - 
ä ſoloras, and THE he for 


. 768. 


7 Volaterranus might perhap s be miſtaken in fome- 


\ relating to Fr. Barbarus.] ch, is the of 


5 ge to begebe ein u Be 
e ally 

was fer to Zachary, ang that Zachary, way father 
(1) Hit. of Le- to Henholaus Barbarus (1). I find in Geſner' Biblio- 


nice by Vianeli, theca, that Francis Barbarus, author of the book de 
tom. k. * 1 20. Re Uxorid, tranſlated from the Greek of Plutarch the 
Page 7 Life of edgy and that 17 Cate, and dedicated them 
bags 21. pag te Zachary 8 L 1 655 
F barus Was ne 3 to that 
(3) Ex Fratre ———— tho defended the city of Breſcia. 
_ on had on of this. Francis 2 
ele 733, and ſaid of him among other things 
WN 


He underſtood the Greck. — ho 
forgot it entirely in his ald have — 
„ Hermglaus Barbarus his 4a ſay.“ Hie poſtremo 
feneſcens, uti ab Hermolas ejus neceſario * Eiterarum 


all his Greek in his old age, Volaterranus might perhaps be . 773. 
gays in the acth Files in eee . Francis Barbarus died in the year 1454 (c). 


BARBARUS 5 Lav 


Gracarum quas probe tenebat, erat omina oblitus, 
other things, which Volaterranus related of this Fan 
Barbarus, are, that he had been the ſcholar of Chry- 
ſoloras, chat he wrote a book ds Re Uxoria, ſome 
Speeches, and Letters, and that he raiſed himſelf a 
t reputation by defending the city of Breſcia. Dum 
rixie pretor effet, cam urbem à Philippi Ducis 4 
x magnd cum laude liberavit. This might m 
pect that Volaterranus confounded what C 
— the Father, and what belonged only to the ſon. 
he paſſage of Geſner ſhews that Francis Barbarus, au- 
thor of the book de Re Uxoria, and tranſlator of the Life 
of " Ariſtides, was brother to Zachary Barbarus. Now, 
according. to Vianoli, Zachary Barbarus was ſon to 
him, who defended Breſcia, and: father to Hermolaus ; 
ſo that we muſt ſay, that he, who defended: Breſcia, 
had a ſon named Francis Barbarus, who wrote a book. 
ae Ro Unerid, and tranſlated from 6— 
tarch 


.es eee LA ASAT ere 


SFF 


1 


I, 


BAR 


BARRARUS (HERMOLAUS)grand{6ii” of the preceding; Was ohe of the molt 


learned men in the XVth Century. He was born at Venice the 21ſt of May 8 
in 


He made a great progreſs in his ſtudies, and ſo quickly, that he began to write 
his age 


the eighteenth year 


[A. The 
with very early, did not p 


only publiſhed the Oration C], Which he ff 


0 him from cultivating polite Learning with 
cation [BJ. He was ſent by the Venetians to the Em 
his ſon, King of the Romans; and that deputation was fo fat from putti 
pen, that it ſupplied him with matter to maintain the character of an author; for he not 
ke before theſe two Princes at Bruges in the 


lick employments, which he was entruſted 


1486 ; but he likewiſe wrote 4" Treatiſe of the 8 of Aſtronomy with Phyfic ; 


wrote it, I ſay,” the ſame year, as he paſſed through t 7 
It was at the deſire of Theodoric Flas, Phyſician of Nuts, that he compoſed it (3). 
As he was very well ſkilled in Greek;” he undertook the moſt difficult tranſlations, 


city of Cologne to go to Mentz. 


cat Appli- 
peror Frederic, and to Maximilian 
ng a ſtop to his 


* 
, 


and 


64 


a! Geſner. 
HBibllatb. . foi. 3 
246. ex Tritle- 


(6) Geſner. in 
Biblicth, fol. 3 17. 


began with a famous Paraphraſt upon Ariſtotle, I mean Themiſtivs.* He then attempted 


Dioſtorides, whoſe Text he 


in the beſt manner he could, and gave a tranſlation 


of him, to which he added a very learned Commentary. It is faid that he laboured like- 
(c) He Ide & wiſe upon two treatiſes of Plutarch, whieh are the moſt difficult of all (c): I cannot tell 


Ofrride, & cur 


Gracels deforine, Whether this tranſlation was ever publiſſſed. He had a' deſign to'tranſlate all The Forks 
Geſner. in Bib- of Ariſtotle [D], and he ſays in one of his Epiſtles Dedicatory, that the execution of that 


liotbec. fol. 317. 


tarch he Lin of Aviftider and that of Cato 46d whe: 
fe 9 ; 


was uncle to He! Barbaxus. rm > br 1:24 
Volaterranus maſt have aſcribed: to the ſome ab 


things, which agree only to the ſon. Beſides he, that 
defended Breſcia, muſt have had a brother named Za- 
chary, to whom he dedicated his two Tranſlations; 
and ſo all the error of Volaterranus would conſiſt in 
not having known that Francis Barbarus was gran 
ther to laus. If I had the works of Francis 
 Barbarus, I ſhould. probably find ſomewhat: to decide 
this difpate. But as I had them not, I defired Mr. 
de Larroque to clear my doubt; and this is what he 
4) In the pre- anſwered me: Mr. Joli (4) proves that the author of 
to the French ©* the book dt Re Uxecrid was to Hermo- 
Wy it about the time of the 
rh, wind Council of Conſtance ; for 1 


4 Leontin: 


. —— 
4 | A ied. a to hi 
ä the Tranſlation of the Lives of A- 


s riſtides and Cato, and died in the year 1454. Mr. 
« Joli diſtinguiſhes two Daniel Barbarus's.” , Obſerve 
that I have been informed, that this Preface of Mr. Joli, 
which I have quoted, contains ſeveral Elogiums upon 
the author of the boolc 4% Re Uxorid, and an Explica- 
tion of many things relating to learned Men. 

| Geſner and V oſſius quote a Letter of. Andrew Bren- 
tius, from which we may learn that Francis Barbarus, 
grandfather to Hermolaus, and father to Zachary, 
| wrote and tranſlated a great many books. Nimirum . 
( Andress ig te omnia Franciſci Barbari patris wirtutum lumina 
Brentius Patavi- eluceſcunt 3 cui certs multum Latina lingua debet tot 
nus, Epiſtolã ad tantiſque ab eo libris compeſitis, partim conver/is, a quo 
- acbariam Bare nim degenerat He filius, te tanto patre non 
arum, apud .. . _ . . from the teſti- 
Voſlum de Hi,. indfgnu (5). It is very certain, even 
tor. Latin. pag, many of Hermolaus himſelf (6), that his father's name 
62x. In the Ap- was Zachary. So that Philip of Bergamo was much 
Hons to Dr. miſtaken, when he repreſented him as ſon to Francis 
we ae. affures” Barbarus, and E to Zachary; Francſci Bar- 
that Hermolaus bari filius, Zachariæ Barbari nepts (7). Moreri, as 
was ſon to Fran- well here as in an hundred other places, 
cb. Nepos Nephew. This is an exceeding blunder. Thoſe, 
Rap 5 who value themſelves upon true Latin, uſe Nepos only 
— ec 2 ſignify a Grandſon ; but thoſe, who are not exact in 
Politian's Let- their Latin ſtyle, uſe indeed the word Nepaz for Nephew 3 
ters. but they generally add ex fratre or ex forore in order 
(7) Philip. Borg. gg prevent an equivocation ; if they ſay; Nepss without 
12 addition, they mean a Grand/or: ns 
2 Lat. pag. any addition, y me | | a 


A] He began to aurite books in the eigbieentb year 

of his age. ] 1 is Geſner, who acquaints us with this: 

Ab adtavo decimo etatis ſua anno ſcribere exor ſus multa 

(1) Geſner. Bib. elegantifima Opuſeula compeſuit (1). Voſſius intended 
lieth, folio 337. to ſay the ſame thing; but his Printer having forgot 
two Letters, it occalioned Mr. Teiſſier to lay that 


Vol. II. 


| beges in hoc. libello, 


\ of 


Homores, fas he ( ; 4s republic —— 
gud fide, opinione; qu gratis, nin dixetini. 


ode reipub. continues : totum id tamen tempus literis 


periit. | 
[C] He publiſhed an Otration:) It was dedicated to 
„who was then firſt Secretary to the King 
of: the Romans. The author owns that he did not 
publiſh it entirely as he ſpoke it; but he declares at 
the ſame time, that he gave it juſt as he had 


it. If he did not ſpeak all that he had prepared, it 


was. becauſe the Courtiers had recommended to him 
to be ſhort, and to come immediately to the point. 
They were not ignorant that the ſtudy of polite Learn- 
ing flouriſhed in Italy then, and that the Embaſſadors 
of that Country were fond of making long ſpeeches, 


Wy it ng 
But of all his Works, 
there 


Placet quidem impendifſe anno penitus duodecim, ſed 
| fere 


(a) Tete, 


Af de | 


Thu. r. 354- 


Ar. aux Fi- 
de 
. 


Voſſius, de 
Lat. P · 622. 


(4) Herm. Bar- 
darus, Epi. 1. 


lib. 12. nter Pe- 


litiani Epiſtel. 


filled with all the ornaments of Rhetoric. It was ne- 


ceſſary therefore to reduce the two ſpeeches, which 
Hermolaus and his collegue had 
and as this abridgment and reduction of them was to 
be done in an hour and an halſ's time, we may judge 


„into one: 


of — ons of mind, who happily ſur- 


mounted all difficulties. Ob/ecro ne mirere 

enim addidi nunc ea, ſed detraxi tun, admonitus ab au- 
licis extempla quam limen attigi ne longus efſem, ambi- 
tioſa recideremy | optima quague dicerem, patientiſſimis 
omnino, ſed otcupatiſſimis tamen  Principibus parcerem. 
Amputavi fubito confelio multa; . . . . Confiderans hoc & 


þ quod ſeſqui horam antequam Principes adiremus 


nificatum nobis  fuerit non duas orationes ſeorſum, ut 
. j duobns 5 , 


cogitabamus & paraveramus, ed uuam 
habendam & recitandam eff (5). er 

[DI He had, a defign to tranſlate all the works 
ah 6g In this manner he ſpeaks in the Preface 
to his Pomponius Mela (6). Yocant nos majora gu- 
dam m illud uetus, omnes - Ari- 


[Zl He 3 mg rn — facility in - <vviting 
ver es : the compoſed aboye twebve:thauſand.} Amongit 


_ 


» Epift. ad. 5 


- Corondelet. inter 
Epiſt. Politian. > 
$5+ lib. 12. 

m Apud Geſner. 


o 
— — — — 

— —— — — — 
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(4) Hermol. hundred in Gp x Mela (d). There have not been wanting cenſurers with reſpect to 
[F},, no more than to his other 
dor from the lic of Venice to Pope Innocent VIII, when the Patriarch of Aquileia 
died. The Pope immediately conferred the Patriarchate upon 
imprudent as to accept it, without, waiting for the conſent of his Superiors (HJ, though he 
Republic of Venice had made Laws to forbid all the Mini- 


far. ad "1,54" this noble Wor 


could not be ignorant that the 


B A R 
Py A. * LY 


there is none, which has gained him ſo much reputation as that, which he made 
Pliny... He corrected in him above five thouſand paſſages 


; and reſtored occaſionally three 
performances [G J. He was Ambaſſa- 
upon him. Hermolaus was ſo 


ſters, which they ſent to the Court of Rome, to accept any Benefice. Hermolaus's ex- ; 


cuſes, which were founded upan 


the Pope's 
heard; The Council of Ten ſignified tohim in 
Patriarchate ; and that if he did not do it, his father ſhould be d 


— him to take the Prelacy, were not 
very ſeyere terms, that he muſt renounce the 
egraded of all his Digni- 


tles, and ſoon ſee all his eſtate confiſcated, They were inflexible: Zachary Barbarus Em- 
ployed all the means imaginable to obtain the conſent. of the Republic to is ſon's being 


other pieces of Poetry he wrote a work of 600 verſes, 
"the title of which is the fame with that. of his - 
father Francis Barbarus's work: I mean that this Poem 

is entitled de Re Uxori4, but it is very different from 

the proſe work under. that name. Francis Barbarus 

cribes rules, as well to thoſe who would marry, 

(7) See the titles as to thoſe, who are already married (7) : he enters fo 
of the chapters particularly into the ſubject, that he has one chapter 
of his book in + Coitus. Ratione. Hermolaus confines himſelf to this 
of Geſner, folio Queſtion, Whether à wiſe man ought to marry (8) ! and 
246 wer "concludes for the | | 


many. things, - which were-not 
his underſtanding. It is 
editions of Pliny great regard has been had 
molaus's corrections, becauſe they have been inſerted 
in the text; but it has been a long time ſaid, that this 
pretended - Phyſician of Pliny bad given him more 
wounds, than he had cured. I ſhall give this in Fa- 
ther Hardouin's words. /p/e (Hermolaus) in iir gu ar- 
tigit, ſepe nimium conjecturæ, memoriæ etiam plus 
hominem deceat, tribuit; ati paulo acerbius eam ob rem 
inveaus in eum Pintianus alim exprobravit. Sed con- 


cefſa facile venia jurmuarixey '« poagrnuarur, guod Minus 


mirum fit memoriam excidere aliquarum rerum, quam 
conflare-omnium ; at non venia dignus aque, cum neglec- 
tis veterum exemplarium - veſtigits, & priſcarum ante 
fe editionum fecurus, plurima pro arbitrio, erudit? ma- 
gis quam caut? ac vere,  mutavit, vel plane pefſumdedit : 
cum plurima ex 4is que caſtigawit, non errata illa \fint, 
fed intelledta. Tantum nibilominus auforitati 
Barbari ſubſecuta ætas, eruditionique tribuit, ut conjec- 
turas illius, ceu totidem wogias dikes in contextum - inſe- 
ruerit, unde eliminande a nobis variis argumentis fuere. 
Senfit jamdudum hanc labem qperi Pliniano illatam auc- 
tor Epigrammatis alias baud perelegantis, in Commenta- 
ries 4 Shephano Aquao editos, de quibus agendum max 
erit. Sic enim illes Matt 1 


Dum facere Hermoleos medici nam Barbarus optat 
Mon paucis lacero vun ibu Plinioz; © 
Perl ſum gravius conjet{d\wvulnerat arte : 
Nec minus incauta plurima turba man. 
In tantum ut Latis jam deploratus abiret, 

— Ob muta in Stygias walnera fefſus aquas, e. 


Feliciar ,@liguants $1615MUNDUS GELENIUS, qui uno | 


duntaxat .@rchetyparum prafidio, collatis inter ſe - exem- 
pears non pauca reſtituit, que Hermolao latuerant (). 
1: have quoted this long paſſage in order to convince 
y, that he was miſtaken 


(9 Harduinus 
in prſut. in 
B e Mr. Varillas more 


In a paint, which is pretty well known. But I am 


_ notwithſtanding ſufficiently perſuaded that Hermolaus's 
work upen-Pliny's Natura Hiftory is worthy of admi- 
ration, conſidering the | 
he was obliged to conſult, and the little time that he 
wanted for doing it. Iwenty months were ſufficient 
for him, he ſays ; he broke the ice ſor others; he 


found Pliny in a very . wretched condition, and like a /* 
piece of. land, -which has. been long uncultivated, aod 


an houſe. infected with the plague, or haunted with 


| Voſſius adds 
not make the Patriarch 


number of authors, which 


Patriarch ; 


| ; re 


ſpectres. Her erant in Plinians codice flagitia, propter 

guæ now parum multi diuinum opus tanguam ſenticetum, 

imo vero 22 peſtilens aut lemuribus infame Aumicilium 

vitabant: Eu nes Gracis & Latini, auftoribus -perlec- 

tis . omnibus \ Incubratione wiginti | menſium revellere ac 
publicare cu u (10). Wich reſpeR to Volaterra- (10) Herm. Bar- 
nus's ſentiment, that this was an employment incon- bar. iu Epllage 


ſiſtent with the character of Hermolaus Barbarus, opus . Bak 425 
impar ejus dignitati & wite inſtituto (11), it has 1534. 


very juſtly condemned, as well becauſe Hermolaus had (1 1) Volaterra- 
in this work before he took Orders in the dus, lib. 21. pag. 

Church, as becauſe it were to be wiſhed that ſeveral 777”. 

— — would commit the fame faults. Urinam fic a | 
is ojus Highitatis atque” inftituti pectaretur (1 2), (72) Cogitare 

another reaſon ; which is, that Pliny pony if (go 
negſe&t his epiſcopal funEtions, 2, 4 5 
as appears from his Sermons, which are preſerved in — 2 
manuſcript at Padua. I ſhould chooſe rather to fay, ct, parata ma- 
that ſines the Venetians would not ſuffer him to accept Pte e. 
functions in favour of — We may obſerve, that ng of gh 
having publiſhed this work in 1492, he added an Ap- Hiſt. Latin. pag. 
pendix to it, which he called Secundæ Caftigationes, $23 Hermolans 


of that dignity,” he could not neglect his patriarchal." gue ad 


and which is dated from Rome the 13th ef mary only Plinia- 


75 mas Cafligationes, 


rag. 156 K | | "4 garn 
G eee thith ts Mir uber ferfirmencs Rome 4. 

His Framſla tion RUINS is not exact, if we believe u mitiatus, 

Voſfius: /e ill Themiftins ab Hermolao Barbaro, dum vc gv, an. 


nimitin fludet thegantice, tants coroerfus off libertate, ut v 
ſeepi//ime longe alind dicat Jenſerit Themiſtius (13) ; (13) Voſſius de 
and he has fhewn by his Tranflation of Ari/forle”s Rhe. Philo. pag. 8. 


toric, 2 — 1 ier * 

we may on Francis de 1 (14). Itis faid (14) Aud An- 

that he _— ſo full of Pliny, that he eb — Sa 

the words of Dioſcorides too often to thoſe of Pliny, BiSliotb. Hijpan, 

when he tranſlated the former. This Tranſlation has P*#+ 333: 

been frequently criticiſed upon by Marcellus Virgilius. 

Doctè quidem & eleganter tranſlati, ſed ut nomullis 

videtur ) nimis ad imitationem Plinii, quem dum ubigue 

ſeguitur, d Dioſcoridis werbis recedere videtur. 

Marcellus Virgilius, qui poſt Her molaum eo/dem Libros 

tramſtulit, plerumque interpretationem ejus carpit (15). (75) Geſner. i» 
LH] Hermolaus was ſo i t- as to accept the Bid. fol. 317 

Patriarchate f Aquileia, «vithout waiting for the con- I. 

ſent of his Superiors.] No „ that 12 of, has 

ſucceeded better than Peter Bembus in relating this fact: 

for which reaſon it will be very convenient and apree- 

able to thoſe, who have not that Hiſtorian, to ſee here 

what he _ Eo mortuo Innocentius Patriarchatum ( fic 

enim appe } Aquileienſem . . . . Hermolaos Barbaro, 

legato apud fe Veneto attribuit. Quad ubi ciwitas intel- 

lexit, tameiſi Hermolaus ad Senatum ſcripſerat, coaftum 

fe @ Pontifice weflem ſenatoriam mutavifſe ; quoniam ta 

men ſacerdotiis cooptari cives Veneti, qui [gat Rome 

Mut, le prohibebantur, graviter tulit, auſum illum 

contra leges patrias facere. Auxit ejus rei magnopere 

invidiam, quod antea ex Hermolai 2 quas ad Se- 

natum de Barbi morte dederat, more inftitutoque majorum 

comitiis ſenatoriis prejudicium patres fecerant, * 4 10% 


ciuis nomen ad id adipiſcendum ſacerdotium Innocentio 


commendarit. Jtaque deceptos in eo ſeſe, ac prope de- 
lufos' guerebantur. Erat omnino Hermolans, propter eius 
ſummam in literarum atque optimarum artium fludiis 
preftantiam, magnum apud"exteras nationes nomen, apud 
un, quidem  certe maximum: nam ad doftring fingula- 
rem ofinionem, etiam wite perpetuam innocentiam ad- 
Jjunxerat. Simul is multum patris opibus & gratia, 

gui 


te 222 


( 
ti 
( 
2 
n 


wb bod 


Bi A R 


Patriarch; but not being able to gain any ching, he died, 
him ſoon after : ſome tell us, that he died likewiſe of 050 
that he died of the plague. Pierius Valerianus has placed 

tunate Learned Men. He has carried the point too | 
not even known whether Hermolaus Barbarus was buried [L. 


= 


of 


s but it is more probable | | | 
laced him at the head of his Unfor- - 
tary) 1 think, when he ſays, chat it is = 
Ibis great man died at | : 
Rome in the year 1493. He teſtifies in his Letters a great reſignation, and illity. o | 


Mind, with reſpect to the treatment, which he had received from his Country (c). * 


ity of 
I do mark [X]. 


not think it can be affirm'd, that he was made Cardinal [MA 
Greek rw [ 


courſe to the Devil, to know the ſenſe of a 


- —— proximum in civitate nagiſiratun pertbat ; 
nmultum clientelis, neceſſitudinibus, propinqupribaſ pol. 
bat. e tamen in rebus omnibus Jatir Br Fa- 
fall non habuit ; cum pluris 2 patribut nd l. chavi- 
eas, War Lk quan ullbrum civium ommibuy aucta 
nominibus dignitas, atque clariths fieret. Decemviri enim 
Fteras ad eum fevers ſeriptas dederunt ; mord omni ex- 
en ſationegue ſublata ſacerdotihum repudiaret ; * non 
Fuceret, patrem magiſtratu remoturgs, & bona 'tjus pub- 
Fraturos pre fe tulerunt.. ater, perſpeaa 'civitatis 
woluntate, omnibus tentatis rebus, cum jam cam fl 
& leniri poſſe diffideret, egritudine emi tf martuus. 
Filius non multo poſt Rome, editis Plinianit Caſtigatio- 
nibus, immenſi prope laboris opere, privatus plebeis morbo 
periit. Eum vitæ fnem"Hermolaus habuit, omnium 
fua civitate, qui ante illum nati ifſent, Latinum @&. 
Grazcorum literis plane doftiffimus ꝰ 1060). 
[II His father... . died of grief.] We have ſeen 
that Bembus aſſures us of it. The thing is probable 
enough ; for he was a man in years, and filled one of 
the chief of the Commonwealth. Such a ſevere 
of the decline of one's credit in one's old age, 
and to the prejudice of an illuſtrious ſon, whom one 
loves extremely, is y a fatal blow. Zachary 
Barbarus died in the year 1492, fully reſigned” to the 
orders of . * was 8 . into his 
oth year; he was extreme ; his funeral pom 
. See Herniolaus' Letter to his Fend 
Antonius Calvus (17). Accedit quod ſeptuageſimum ingre/- 
fus annum, quandiu in familid noftr# vixit nemo; qi 
unctu omnibus honoribus ; ne republita incolumi ; qued 
Biberis honefto' loco pofetis'; incredibili defiderio & amore 
eivitatis excefſit, frequent'# funerts tanta (ut audio 


uanta in Civ nunsuam. 
ore RN It is faid'that he 3 
Volaterranus affirms it: Rome deceſſi ex ani 
 exacerbante, orator a Venetis miſſus, præter jus 
auctoritatem Senatus, Patriarcha Aquiltienſis ab Innocen- 
tio fuerat creatus, ac propterea contumiax & exul (18). 
I am ſtrongly of opinion that he died under the brand 
of a rebel and a banifh'd perſon; for he always gave 
himſelf the title of Patriarch, notwithſtanding the pre- 
ciſe orders, which he had received from his Sovereign 
to renounce the Patriarchate ; but I believe he died of 
the plague and not of grief. My reaſons are, I, that 
after he was in diſgrace till his death he engaged in 
a work, which required a great freedom of mind, and 
a firm ftate of health (19) : II, That Peter Crinitus, 
ra 1 who lived at that time, ry us that CEO died 
20) Crinitus de of the pla 200. He not aſſure us of this in 
SY a 2 — manner, but adds to his account a 
. . cap. 7* cireumftance which is very particular ; and that is, 
that Picus of Mirandola, being informed at Florence, 
that Hermolaus was fick of the plague, ſent him as 


(17) It is the 

32d of the 12th 
Kk of Politian's 
Letters. 


* 
18) Volater. 
21. P-; 777» 


(19) The correc- 
tion of Pliny. 


ſoon as poſſibly he could an antidote, which he thought 
to be of ſovereign efficacy; but the meſſenger came 
too late. Paulus 


. relates the ſame ſtory. Mors 
ante diem irrepfit & peſtilenti quidem morbo periit, aded 
ut a Pico Politianoque Florentia laboranti per di/+ 
poſitas equus mittebatur mire poteftatis antidotum, weneni 


It is reported that he had re- 
N], which Ariſtotle makes uſe 


- - * 

* 4 
OO Of. 
4 d 


1 
: 


obſerve once more, that I believe Pierius Valerianus 
has carried things too far, when he fays that this Pa- 
triarch dying in poverty, and being abandoned, was 
deprived of a vartat : Ob ſaſceptum inconfilto' ſenatu ſus 
Aquilienſe ſacerdotium ex ſul fattus, & de poſſeſſhont cjetus 
vitam impem alipuandiu traxit, Alexandri Pontifitic ſummi 
tuli quodammodo' fuſtematum; paucis verb poft men- 
7 pefft 1 ue ſertus ab omnibus, infelici/imo 
mortis penere efſus eft 3 quique laudationt, eloquen- 
tia 1 ht Fug homines illuftraverat, & 


42 fame, & bono ſepulch ita defritudatus eff, ut ub fe. 


wertt 4 re- 8 
r Pierius Va. (23) Pier. Valet, 
e Litteratorum 


Infelicit. pag 9. 


pultus, quove hominis cadaver cunjectum 
tur (23). Paulus Jovius, who wie a 
lerianus, not only ſays that Hermolaus Barbarus was 
buried, but even mentions the place of his burial. 
Seilicer ut nimis ſevera patria oftimi civis qſa non ha- 
beret, qua fub colle hirtoram ad Flumentanam portam 
condita e Campo Martio ab erudita Romana ju- 

venture ſalutantur (24). Mr. de la Rochepozai (25), 
and Father Oldoini (26), ſhew more clearly the place ( K che ogg 
of his burial"; they fix it at St. Mary del Popolo. It i Mönerelar. 
Valerianus had only faid that the fear of the plague Cardin! 
had driven away thoſe, who ſhould have affiſted the % Oldoiri, in 
Patriarch (27), he would not have fallen into an hy- . . Henan. 
perbole. | 

LMI I do not think it can be affirm'd that he was made 
Cardinal.) Pierius Valerianus has not poſitively af- 
firmed" this; he fays ſome things incompatible with it; 
but does Paulus Jovius, who has fo plainly contradict- 
ed him with to Hermolaus Barbarus's burial, 
fay that this Patriarch obtained 'a Cardinal's Hat? By 
no means: he only ſays that this honour was deſign- 
ed for him. Tulifti quippe quo animo ſuſffagiorum ſe- 
Veritatem, ex e tamen pari merito tibi purpura 
pararetur. diem i (28). "Hh au- (28) Valer. de 
thor of the Nomenclator Cardinalium relates that Tri- — . 
themius, Who was followed in this by Pierius Valeria. 9 
nus, and feveral others, affirms, that Hermolaus Bar- 
barus was raiſed to a Cardinalſhip. As for his own 
part, he affirms nothing; he only makes uſe of theſe 
words Cardinalis defignatus, ſed ut fertur nondum evul- 
gatus ; that is, He was de to be made a 
«© Cardinal, but not then, as it is reported, N 
* acknowledg'd fo.” Voſſius has quoted John Roche 
a Franciſcan, who affirms (29) that 


(24) Jov. Ehg. 
cap. 36. 


27 See bebw 
the paſſage of 
Alcyonius. 


Hermolaus was (29) I= Compen- 


made a Cardinal (30). © Father Hardouin aſſerts the 4% ee, | 
ſame thing (31). ABS. Re "1, Hip. Latin. pag. 


It is reported that he had recourſe to the Devil, 621. 

to E the Je of a Greek word.) This word. is fo (31) Prefar. in 
eſſential to the Natural Philoſophy of the Ariſtotelians, lian. 

that while the ſenſe of it was not known, there was 

no poſſibility of ing what Ariſtotle meant 

concerning the Nature of Body. I ſpeak of the word 

d, which ſome, Latin Writers, after having 


ſought to no purpoſe for others more „ have at 
laſt render d by that of * PerfeZibabia. Peter Crinitus 


ſpeaks as if Hermolans himſelf had boaſted of this 
magical conſultation, and had faid that the anſwer was 


ven in ſo low a tone of voice, that he could under- 
fand nothing of it. Et revera perexilis vocula dæ- 


(21) Jovius, celeritate preverterit (21). So that I can eaſily aſſent monum & exigua eft, quod olim nofter quogue Venetus Her- (32) Crinit. de 
log. cap» 36+ to the teſtimony, which Hermolaus Barbarus gives of molaus ditebat, wocem ſe demomis pretenuem & pene 5 ps 
himſelf, that he ſupported his diſgrace without grief, /ub/ibilantem audiſſt, qua ille de Ariftotelis forte entele- (3 3) Fath 0 
and even congratulated himſelf upon an injury, which chia interregatus, /ibi h & Georgio Placentino refponli- pin, Reflex. ſur 
(33) Leo the 4 put him into a full liberty of purſuing his ſtudies (22), w. (32). I think I have gone to the original autho- /a P11. . 350. 
tter of the 12th His friends were fearful left he ſhould fink under it, — for this fact, in quoting Peter Crinitus ; moſt . Eloges, 
ok of Politi- and his enemies publiſhed it every where, The latter iters (33) only quote the D--monomenia of Bodinus, modern * 
Epil. were without doubt thoſe, who, in order todeprive him where I Have not yet found this Action of Hermolaus (34) I have not 


of the glory of his conſtancy and tranquillity, imputed to 
his grief what was only to be imputed to a contagi- 
ous ae See in the remark [PI what I quote 
from Alcyonius. g 

[L] Pierius Valerianus ſays that it is not 
tuen whether Hermolaus Barbarus waz buried.) I 


a. 2 2 3 


(34). Some quote Monlorius, who ſpeaks of it in had leifure to 
his treatiſe de Enzelechia. Laſtly, ſome pretend that look page after 
Budzus is the inventor of Perfectihabia : you will find 3 . could 
theſe words in Du Verdier Vau-Privas. And even eg — 
« thoſe, who have had a mind to praiſe him, have ſaid, 


where it was 


im, ici j } n no- probable that 1 
« of him, Ef — quidem, * _— in — — * = 


indeed, 
r inſtance 


(35) Du Verdir, habia(yg)." Wemay obſervethat ſeveral authors have 


i 


joiſe, eg. 472+ xiſtotle very ill 
0 


Genebrard ſaid of him marks of a. fingu- 
(36) Joannes 1 ificent enter- 
Ferrerius Pede- $a; 175 Latin: Cum 


ilaſopbiæ ſacris pro arbitrio incumberet. ; In quo Her- 
Nm Elan (ut homo maxime humanus) li 2 
dixit, & fludiorunm cauſa, & Laurentii merito talem 
(37) Petrue Cri- Aceret, excipere (37): 


Lins th J 
Diſciplind, [DJ] Mr. Parillas 
15. cap. 9+» Page - 


S., of the higheſt and moſt refined gallantty. II, That 
Tit no * ſaw him at ſtudy, — no books 
were to be ſeen in his chamber or cloſet. I doub 
the firſt of theſe two things, and think the ſecond to 
be falſe. III, That having undertaken the | 
| Work, which was then in the Republick of | 
(39) Mr. Varil- (it was the correction of Plin made uſe I 
Jects ; 


y). (39), be 

las fays that the authority of manuſcripts, . * the Greek and 
Pliny's Natural Roman Writers, who had treated of the ſame ſubjects 
5 ler b. and that in the places, uber theſe two helps failed him, 
ſhould have ſaid he made uſe of bis own conjectures, ail ſa much pr 
37- bability and ſucceſi, that not one of them bas been rejeA- 
ed. See the Confutatian of this in the remark [F]. 

IV, That it was by this ingenious method, that he di/- 
covered that Pliny was born at Como, and tba he wrote 
a Diſſertation, which convinced all that read it. Of 
all the authors, which I have conſulted concerning the 
Catal of  Barbarus's works, I have not found one, 
that aſcribes ſuch a Diſſertation to him. It is true in 
the Preface of Pliny, he ſeems to prefer the reading 
of Catullum congerronem meum to that of Catullum con- 
terrameum meum, by which he eludes a very ſtrong ar- 
gument, which is drawn from this paſſage to prove 
at Pliny was of Verona. It is true, that indepen- 
dently of the reading erronem, Which he will nei- 
ther admit or reject abſolutely, he declares that Pliny 
was of Como, and not of Verona ; but he does en- 
large upon this point; three lines are ſufficient for 
him. This is not therefore what is called a Diſſerta- 
tion in form. Now tho' Mr. Varillas was right in this 
point, yet he has been guilty of. a great error ; for there 
is ſcarce any able and unprejudiced Critic, who has not 
always adjudged Pliny to the people of Verona. Cauſam 
dudum adjudicarunt Yeronenfibus aruditi, inter pre- 
cipui Polycarpus Palermus 7 opere de Phi ba- 


40) Hardouin. frid, & Scaliger. in Eujeb. Chron. pag. 190 (40). Pau- 
2 tome 1. jus Jovĩus's words being miſunderſtood wy os ly lead 


Mr. Varillas into this miſtake. Nowo-comenfbus C. 
Plinium ſecundum ciuem ſuum ab boy . inviduſe 
(41) Jovius in furreptum, erudita preclarague ſententis reddidiſi (41). 


Elqg. cap. 36. V, The wongerful deſire, lays he in his Anecdotes, 
which Barbarus had to remedy the diſorders of Phyſic, 
made him undertale the ſame work upon Dioſeorides, 


BAR 


WS 1 RO4ALIEDY 383 Dd ADD, 
_ - 1 9% » © BARBARUY 
EO-26W 20 307 if * 140101307 
which he had executed ups This is reverſe of the 
order of time. Barbarus lived fo ſhort a time after 
2 work upon Pliny's Natural Hiſtory was publiſhed, 
that he ſormeil no r 8 
to finiſh, and 1 do not doubt but that he wrote upon 
Dioſcorides before he applied himſelf entirely to Pliny 
(42).. VI. 's friends adviſed him 10 ref and (42) See the füt 
56 the | which he had gained by bis. Pliny lowing remark 
cart 


s IV, 
liſh'd his Notes upon Pliny. „  Hermolaus did the 38. The word: 
Republic juſtice againſt Ws intereſt, and confeft that 8 

im. He conpured the 
ſented by the Embaſſud xz xn px wes err <p 
warns op. if of Venice, and declared for- **&: Hor f. 
mally, that he ab not haue it, if he muſt an Jr” bros Themihi 


* 2 d . „ — br ö ” 
account incur the envy of his Citizens. This ſeems to — wark.oroot 


a mere romance: we have ſeen above (44) in the paſ- 3arus Yeneriis 
ſage of Peter Bembus, that the father of H us A. 1570, in fol. 
would never quit his hold, and that he endeavoured #4? * for that 
only to ſoſten the Republic. Beſides it is certain, that pun.” ns, 
the new Patriarch always kept his title, and never ſub- death. | 
mitted to his al Superiors. VIII, I cannot (44) Quotation 
tell where Mr. Varillas read, that the only remedy to cure (16. 

was to ſend him right bezoar, and that there 
was ſome at Florence in a veel of agate, which the 
Sultan Caitbey had made a preſent of ts Laurence de Me- 
dicis. Peter Crinitus, who ought to know as much of this 


as any perſon, ſays that the antidote belonged to Picus 


of Mirandola, who underſtood the compoition of it. 
Pharmacon contra peflem, quod ille fibi fi quando inci- 
* enim, curat ut Romam uam 
cus illud ipſum ex onum ue aſpidum, & 
aliis ejuſmodi venenis confetum (4.5). * (45 

Moreri's errors conkſt in his ſay ing, I, that the Se- —_— 
nate did not approve the choice, which Innocent VIII Bije'p 9 
made of Hermolaus Barbarus for Patriarch of Aqu- 
leia : II, that Herm. er Pliny's Na- 
tural Hiſtory. The Senate w no leſs have diſap- 
proved of the election of any other perſon ; and it 
was not on Hermolaus Barbarus's account, that the 
Senate was diſpleaſed with what Innocent VIII had 
done. They were angry that the Pope ſhould pretend 
to diſpoſe of the Patriarchate without conſulting of 
them, and that Hermolaus had recognized the Pope's 
7 right, by accepting of this dignity contrary 

the laws of his country. He publiſhed his Correc- 
tions upon Pliny 9 1 7 * 6). (46) wrt this 
A 0 us will ſhew that mo- * *ragraph 
lad A 2 An his fludies with ſo much ap- e 
plication, as after his country had ill treated him. ] the article of 
This paſlage is as follows : it is Cardinal John de Me- (FRANCIS) 
dicis (47), who ſpeaks. Eſilium igitur Barbaro non ſolum BARBARUS 
calamitatem ditraxit, ſed etiam dignitatem auxit, 3 firſt editi- 
quidem ita conflanter moderateque ferebat, ut 22 (47) He was af- 
jocaretur Muſas illud fibi & patriã impetraſſe, quoniam terwards Pope 
agre firrent hominem ſuis ſacris initiatum ambitione Leo X. 
vulgarium honorum diſtineri, & plebeis occupationibus im- 
pediri. Hague plura ſeripfit biennio * quam XX ante 
annos cum patria frueretur, & ous illius flarentiſſi- 
mus eſſet, recoguitionem erratorum Pliziani codicis, ex- 
planationem librorum de animã Ariſtotelis, cum tamen 
ante ejujdem Philoſaphi libro; talis argumenti in Lati- 
num convertifſet , & V libros de ratione difſerendi, 
weteres Peripatetici organon eos appellant ; & V Rheto- 
ricos & uu Paeticum, offogue Dioſcoride Medicus, 
quos alio etiam opere inſtruxerat, quad Corollarium inſeri 
bebat. Adjecerat © quoque pulcherrimam expoſitionem ad 
libros . eriores Ariſlotelis ante in Latinum (48) Petros 2! 
tralatos (48). 


. ; *1 C onius in Medic“ 
ſeems to confute what I have faid gate riet „ 


above; Exſilia. 


orides ; but he bimſelf told them, that he muſt towards the end. 

tranſlate what 'Themiſtius had left us upon Ariſtotle 3 | 
and be executed it as he. propoſed. Here is a new A 
nachroniſm :. the Tranſlation of Themiſtius is one. © 


+ >> 22. ID 
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45 
e 
dg wn omment three s 17 ** 


Hermolaus 12 
eee ſoon ic f Hermol: „e Bibliotbecd 
edition ee Fran 1 Wt 


; T5 o 19%; 


18 e972 4 * * 1 art] N. 
(69) eder abou 1 have . fo e oaks wertbar,. cumin, OO 
＋ TR . ry ern er peilen * 
5 and e domeſict . 9 


Wa 
1 5 » ommiague tanguam — * .- 
Hine 2 Sed tjus generts ſcripta ab interitu 
8 reg narrabant Zenotelis eujuſdam 
opera, 5 ille ha bat ad manu (52). I cannot de- 2 25 


* 
4 - 
i 


ons upon | 
Serre oportet, ſays he (53), annotamenta bc . 5575 * Herm. 


Catalogue were coridi m — ; but I fin rn 
(50) He ſhould * * : ir, talcem Caſtigat. 
have excepted his ei "by'"reafon that pags $214 
work upon Pli- — Ar had gained f 
ny, which was him that Aleyonius ob- 
— — 55 Rum 
51) aug nuſcript in a 3 ISS omni'(50) 4d 
. the huc diligentiſimò 4 His cum 


Cardinal John de ſedecim abbine anms (51) Yenetits — Mus ex- 
Medicis this nrerem, argue incredibili ſum lætitid elatus, cum * 
1515 che FD. novi dotiffimi amiciſſimique — elucubrationes n non 


"BARBARUS (DANIEL, of the fame fapnilly with the e Was Pattiarch df 
Aquileia, and famous for his He had engaged himfelf very deeply in Mathe 
maties and Philoſophy, ' before-he had any Dignity-in the Church; but after his 
tion to the Biſhoprick, he a lied himſelf entirely to the ney of Divinity. He was ſo pre- 
judiced in favour of Arift „that he would Kali have taken an oath of fidelity to him, 
Ge) Talten tom If he had not been a Chriſtian (0. He was Ambaſſador from Venice to England, when 


Thuanus, lib. Paul IV named him Coadjutor to the Patriarch Grimani Grimani (0). 1 — was one of the (4) Medi: hw . 

11 1 of the Council of Trent, where he acted with great oy Pre 177 85 2 ets 
1562. 

h Cone Concil. Tri- He voted ſtrongly againſt thoſe, who inſiſted upon the Sober offend in I (4) Voſliug de 


Tam 2. He died in 1569- at forty one years'of age (d). Tie publiſhed divers Works LA; 92 — — 


pag. 355+ Thuans 


if he had lived longer, rr neee lub. 46. p. 942. 


| — | 
Volliue de n'# h Auer Aer. I Commentary but as" the firſt of * theſe” Commentaries was pri 
— Matbem. * Vitrwoius, which was printed at Venice in- 1 567. in 1542, _ Aden 15 . ya 
P- 355 and $35. La prattica della Sia, printed at the ſame place are not the an 
2933 in 1559 and 1568 (t). Catena Græcurum Patrum in was born in IX 15 * 9 one bs 
(3) Teifh Teifher, Al. quinquaginta P almps Latin? vera. Aubert Miræus very oy that our Daniel Barba- cording to Thua- 
w 


(2), Moreri, Mr. Teiſſier (3), Konig, Paul Freher (4), rus — 2 the year 1569 at ears of age, 2 nd Voice. 
Thaw, ap &c. aſcribe to him the Commentary upon. the fue Predi- had obtained . EEE 


. caments of Porghyry, and the Comment ofle's Emnbaſkdor from eule, the Patriarchate of Aqui yo 
(4) Frebei The: Na, hich . leia. hy IT wap ueks ; 
Air. pag, 1465. 
BARBARA, wife of the Emperor Sig Sigiſmond, . 
Cilia in Hungary. Sigiſmond Had been taken by the Hungarians, and under the 
guard of two y Gentlemen, whoſe father he had put to death. le they had him 
in cuſtody, he perſuaded their mother to let him This was not Gained without a 
great many excuſes for the death of her — 1 2 y promiſes. He pro- 
miſed among other things to marry the of Cilia, a near relation 
of that widow, which promiſe he ed (a). Hes had the moſt extraordinary Wife" of Ce) nes 5y1- 
her that ever was ſten, She had no manner of ſhame for her abandoned life. This is 39% /5 £ddtor 
not the thing in which her great ſingularity conſiſted ; for there are but too many Prin- . Di- 
ceſſes, who are above being concerned at any e wi their — - ++: 4 qa 
L 


What yas arte er in her wy e d a ting which there is ſcarce * 69. 


eee | Ec 
. which awe have ſcures any inflanee the nrg Dat Baoaths? 
wa} I am not ignorant of What been 
publiftfd in a Satyr on the ſex, which is,” I'think, the . If the whole fen 1 ſhould pretend to trace | 
maſter- piece of Mr. Deſpreaux. We ſind in this new yo > 
piece that even — ORE ons of che But ſhould Ta more tragic ſtory tell, 


enarmities of the women. 4. Shew a She-Atheiſt rid} Hell ; 
oye | eu . 55 NS Hea 7900 
e vr. j u print aut e you ſay, at Heaven to ; 
od es & Brother hve, f, cenſeur plus magie, | * at the glories of a future ſlate, ' - 
2 fy faire weir I Atheiſme tabli, as make the — 22 
ven moins gue Phonneur | „de brave Har and with foffs 
| — — n . 224 


r 6 «The ron nd lying of the veg ies 
Xs _ 
vor. II. | 8 A 


inſtance of jmonigt 


BY AN 
the Voc. She Baba neither Heaven nor Hell f. 
at the Nuns, . who renounced the pleaſures of this Hife, 


, 4nd the Hügbed 


mortified -their* bodies. bl ting 


er Himſelf likewiſe ill married upon other accounts 3 for his 010 Barbara 


lots with ſeveral great Lords of Bohemia, 


in order to drive him but of the Kingdom, . $y1- 


et nod! gh to get another Huſband, He diſcovered this Contriyance, and condemned the Em . ee. 
(b Ee Maki | inf ain, met When he was dead, ſhe was ſet at liberty (5) ; and as 1 num - 5. pag. 
_— * ka e * to marry N repreſented to her the example of the turtle-dove, 3 
— "* who' continues ſingle E l 


death of her firſt m RET hows . 
replied ſhe, the 1 of 2 5 that of | LE 40g. and Nth Ales W & finds 
old at Grats, in —— without renouncing her | 


wich the author of the Thoughts upon Comets, that-it is 
Their fault is not Atbeifm 3 they make it @ virtue not to 


enter into any deep train of reaſonings ; ſo that they 
7 Aridſy to their Catechiſm, ne much more inclined 


to ſuperſtition than to impiety ; thty are great overs 3 


ances and Sermons, and fo much 'by a 


h to call in 


they have neither time nor capaci 


(1) Penſees di- lon the articles of their faith (1). 
ver es ſur les Co- eat would ſooner A 4 


1 [I] She believed neither — Here is 


the picture, which Bonfinius has left of that woman. 


| Barbaram Imperatricem ea tempeſtate Græci diem oblifje 


, indomitæ libidinis mulierem, quæ inter adulteres 
publicd vitam duxit, Lean a] cnc virus ſœpius 
petiit quam peteretur. Quum religione — 
Feen, Juperos ac oc fre 4 p £21 religioſas ancillas, 
Jejuniis aut oratoris rebu _— intentas gravius in- 

„ ulli. een, ary ii ac inedia c 5 
macerandum, immò laute paſe „in dehiciis 
[8249770 alendum, & oft mortem, cum nibil 5 
(2) ee, . 5 
1 C/ngerts | * you will propoſe to me, e, the exa 
5 _—_ 3o e propoſe 15 of - pigeons urs s.J] Thi 
343. 1. one of the fineſt common orality, to ſhew 
Tx x inconveni- men their diſorders, by comparing choie irregular con- 
ences of moral duct with the regularity of beaſts. Men tear one ano- 
reflections taken rhe why : man is à wolf to man (4) 3 but beaſts 
e pcs nee Mal ves. It 
(3) Homo bomini 15 by this argument that voured to make 
4p. Eraſm. the Romans aſhamed for engaging . in civil. wars: 
Adagior. Chil. 1. Wolves and lions, {aid he, a not af in that manner. 


dum. 70. p. 43: He ſuppoſes that this-objeRian' is ſo ſtrong, that thoſe, 
Has 9 — an ene ' 


7] 2 


Ne ve bie li. mos, lt bas” Wat! 
nquam, nift in diſpar, feris. ii 
5 22 mom wis ne ef q 
Tt | en ver B04 reſpon/u | 4 
; . 4; as infeit, wer] 5 
(4) Horat. Epod- 12 perculſæ ſtupent (4). 
7 


Ev'n wolves are to more nn 
And prey — — 0 

« What is it madneſs, is it ſtupid rage 
2 That doch che brutal arms engage 7 

Or is it ſin? Speak ; not one word. „lee, 
2 r ins er Fog. 


pan a me a6 of gs fame moral chene in 
xvth Satyr. ver. 159. 


#/ ak 115 TEY * 443 — 


+, Sed: jam ſerpent . aka 1 = . 
Cognatis maculis fimilil fra: rue 


. Fortiter eripuit vitam lo 10 more 7 
Euaſbirauiſ aper majoris apri ? Fw”: 


Pit an lis lp. 
thouſand paſſions, which full as it avere to their ht, that | . 


t is certain 
l 


nam from Pliny, when it is faid, that the rams ſeck 
ald exvs rather than 


bibidinibus 1 ami 
d It - * 1 
1 220001 the 8 1 


186! * 49 = 


79} n e — d etinforr; * a 
| NT 
e Theris agit e pacem | by — 
Perpetuam, e n 2 10 ors 
2 ; | * 1 
e Way rt 
Boe lrpens nw maintain! | | 


« dee E. gs the Ser. des 
Nor from. his larger tuſts the foreſt Boar, | 
«  Commiſſon takes his brother ſwine to gore. 
EE De Bear with Bear n 
« In = 8 
6 ere rennge rr, * 


M 2 A IRA 
ker — 


brigans, comme nous inbumaint, 
. r ks rnd henins Þ 


aigle * un champ pritindant droit eee, 
Ne 
| — contre un regard 2 


fac m alla charger Role. 
F amais. la Fy en rut na pour fait ia ance 
Traint du fond 


we Bag un cerf a F audience : 
Ee A junge entre eux ordounant le congres, ' 


De ce te ae 4 ſes. arrets. | 


«© Who ever faw the wolves ſo bent on prey, 
* To rob their fellow wolves upon the a 


eee > pn 1 
«© No e el ſpite or | 
To {wear his brother fox's ery * 
Nor any hind for impotence at 
„% Dideer the ins he arch pr 
„Where a grave the Con 282 t ordain, 
60 And with that burleſque 7 might nin, | 


pray on mtr — 2 and how 
capable ſoever of us, yet it has its weak fide; 
2 it may be eluded by a ſtroke of pleaſantry ; and 
ſecon i be h rack 7 the common 
"makitn, © 
(6) Horat. Sat. 


Nil git ale, tem rei lite reovit (6) 3 
| 3. ver, 103. Kok 


— — * That exanple's vain, 2. 
"Tk faves een __ 4." 


That i is, ix may be record, and by turning the tables, 
an advantage may be gained over the Moraliſt. I do 
22 to approve of thoſe, who oppoſe raillery to 
but I fay it is a very great diſadvantage to a 
nt of reaſoning, that it may be turned to ridicule 
29 mo aw fond of 4 ing. We may prove 
this from. an example. If any one had undertaken to 
2 Mr. Bautru . he had better chooks 
miſtreſs than a young. one, and had quoted a 


would nat ſuch a 


have been confou 5 humorous anſwer. (7), 


(7) See Meneg:- 


That is becauſe they are <a. „I. Roman Lady 4, pag. 323: f 
t 


the firſt edit. of 


made uſe of a a 4 of tha to. à man, who Holland. 


1 why the females among beaſts (8) Pervecun i 
do f — — they want to me — crallegus 
mothers : This i, re angel the Lady, becauſe they are jab are naſci. 
beafts. Simile dictum Nuke Marci filie, que miranti 8 * 
cuidem quid Her guapropier., aliæ beſftie a MATEN 5 
6— ni cum præ nantes vellent fieri, Mate 

ſtiæ 


oy 
203 


2 Sat. 


rrhe in 


etam. 


we 


Ub. 20. ver. 34230 


2 


i 
T 


Thad 


DEL 


I; 


the b pigeons, 

very lows ? 1 more furious than 
puns the "br open rs her , 
2 affair ius? 1115 


F. % _— — 


, perierant d, ili, 5 
em incertam rapientes Moõũ FRA AUurn 


ws V ener 
— rand. 
Wir - and fell unknown, like bad, they 


« Each caught — os: and enjoy'd. ; 

6 222 'd him, and was preferr'd, 

« Juſt 4s the greater ball among an 
REECH. 


In ahernanter mulia vi prelia mitn 
Vulneribus crebris ; lavit ater —— 


JV obnixos ur va | 
Fire in obnixos jay · [! ober. 


Cum gemitu ; „ reboant filu (of ma 
Nec mos bellantes una 2 , fed a 
Pickis abiit, long#que ignotis exulat th; 
 Mullta gement,  ignominiam plagaſye ſuperbi 
Victoria, tum quos amiſit inultus amores, 
Et flabuia aſpectant regis exceſſit avitis (i 1). 


"2s Rege ex cating aiming head to head, 


2 22 
_ * "Their dew-laps, and rebar ape 
Nor when the war is over, 12 
„Nor will the vanquiſh'd bull his claim releaſe ; 
But feeding in his breaſt his antient fires, 
ear 
« Draw'n from native to 7 
He with a generous rage reſents 8 
His ignominious flight the victors boaſt, 


«+ And more than both, the loves, which unreveng'd 


| «c he loſt. 
© Often he turns his eyes, and with. a groan 
3 « Surveys the pleaſing Kingdoms anos Js own.” 
- Dxypen. 


' Shall wo I learn at the ſchool, bbw. end me to, the 
s which de- 


moſt unnatural barbarity ? Are not there 
our their young ones Shall nt Tarn drt there? 


Sed enim damnare negatur 
Er Venerem pietas, cotuntque 1 — 
Catera deletu, nec habetur _ | 
Ferre patrem tergo : fit equo fua filia 2 | 
vouſque creavit init pecudes caper, . cus 
mine concepta eft, ex illo concipit ales. 
_ * Felices quibus iſta licent 3 humana 
Cura dedit leges, & quod natura ** 
5 n Jura negant (* hs" 


a 


AN 46 No piety - 

* Condemns ſuch Venus; Nature's common tie. 
6! er 
„ Goats kids beget on thoſe, whole kids 
„„ Birds of that ſeed conceive, whereof but 


„% Conceiv'd themſelves ; nor they 


degenerate. 
Happy in this are thoſe | But human care 
„ Hath fram'd malig 


66 "RG free, 


ant laws ; and we, who are 
cuſtoms bind.” SANDYS, 


in 
himſelf very ridiculous ; for ſhe never eee 4 5 - . s 


| - leions, which 1 mentioned in the 


their claſhing horns, with dreadful ſound ; 


_ 


ragnifient funeral at Pragucy 
by Gnius-in the VII Book.” | 
ee = 


- 


9 . 7 93555 a 


An 
| Shall ant} earn have. , e thin, ths 6. 


$i ng on py cn , 
1 | g k WIO WR 5 4 dn wh * 
1 "I" wn " | , . 
3 — anna bir 
Par vula, nam exemplo eft, magni 329 * 


Ore trabit quodeungue poteſt, b. 2 addit acer vo 
Horat. dat. 
. Quem fruit, haut ignara ac non incauta Faturi(13). (19) * 


„ 6s the (ial! ant (for he infiruths the ms * 
„ And labour) gathers all ſhe can; 
« And ing i 0 increas her hon at home, KY 
* e . <7" 
REECH. 


Shall mot T reſcue myſelf from SES. 

many per ors run, | and n 
ee, 11 
We 1 uren tna 
22 — 


D'autre regle que Pamour mime ! 
Que foi un fonblabl rt 
| A malhenreuſes, * 
Nous, 14% 10 \ Theſe vet 
— ; wa 5 ver- 
Puniſſent am Mar 10! BOIL 2 from 
Ie is impoſſible therefore to deny, chat the example, es l. he 


Which we may find of all kinds of irregularity in the Counteſs De /z 
ſchool of brute beaſts, weakens a little the moral re- S-zc's tranſſati- 


remark ; for fince according to Divinity all beaſts are 
exempt from ſin, it cannot be faid that for the paniſh- 
ment of ſome fault ſome have fallen into diſorder, 
while others in reward for their good works: have been 
SES; 
is ; | 

as Sigilmond's widow did, 
imitate the turtle deus rather than the pigeon or 

yo nothing of any force to 
ply to this, unleG you conſult, the foundations of mo- 


55 


: Deſpreaux anſwer to a 
ter, who ſhould maintain that his Hing Hind is a 
falſe compariſon ? For to make it a good one, it is 
neceſſary, that this bs bs on 
in which thoſs women are, who ſue a man at law for 
impotency. How is _ that an hind ſhould be 
in ſuch a caſe ? Does ge her faith to a fin gp 
ſtag ? If one fails her, does — aka} 
Deſpreaux's inveRtive and ſeyere cenſure would be well 
founded in a country, where the laws of marriage are 
unknown ; but it is very certain that in ſuch a country 
the men would not be any more expoſed than the ſta 
to a ſuit on account of impotency, and no body 

be condemned to the congreſs by a Decree. of Parliament. 
However what I have faid above does not hinder 


— who has prope te . 


e 
ir 
4 
b 
; 


S 
1 


SF 
l 
1 


Worthi- 40 Introdu S. 4 
4 Vie devcte, 
— 2 » Chap. 39. 
2 2 Lie. 8 
ia 
_ third year, for 
. — Go nr fo in the 
„ when before. all 
— wg re — T nkich he waſhes 
2 ly, wi ever returning to the berd, till 
A — this 88 


diſpeſi tion, 


VE 
Z F 


22 _ 


WIN 

(29ers; e 6 bot eat of 2 pe nn we open 

CR ages. I every — 2 — WD — — . 
— — — | "the incrarions o — nds nt 701 ; A ce Ni Nenicl Earn toi. i 


Frans . eee is (al of the e 
ha ty hove rote! er 


when thoſe ar oof 
and to purify t © drones wg) Werke & 2 
ee, Le aro were a greater nada mind other 3 


is taken from Ariſtotle (16), (16) And. . 


r Ad e — = | 292796 | ilona _ * Cap» 17. 
1 Amr N. oval 
ay h di (BARBERINE (FRANETS) oer he moſt exteſſert Feen of N + erer ' kg 
= 264 at, Barbexine in, Tuſcany. As bis ni&ther Was of Fl Ja Went and 
ſelf in that City, where-has —— 22 _ tally e beauty of. his F 


„ med bim * dwtrafter. - 
Hat, Winch v "The pricepts of 7 
1 adorned with beautiful figures 1 
Wade who thanght this was a roper method 
ers 3. for the of. 2 whieh was deſc 


part of his works are ny. 
EIS Ie wis 

* N by the care of R 
his court to the higher; po- 
from this Poet, was at chat time. 


ſſeſſed of the He le the Author's 8 with ſeveral 
iums owe , and. as. there are in yerſcs a . ENT 
fo) — 2 in uſe now, he Aab ry do it, in order to explain which. Mluſtrates dr S.. | 
Loch. Sea. l. firms the at of ere r der ge 2 Pes (a). 


tom. 1. of the «wigs 5 bas g volt »» "4 
3 . ae The eee *r There is nothing in the work! ide” 
52 This is er it „ NN this Pbem of Barberini. It tontaius nothing * s (1) gy 
ls! t of to inſtruct choſe im their do have 4. & 2, 2 
| Ds ORE Es; glory, Vitus, and eternity" * Gale, 
A "EBARCLAY 'or BARCLEY {a) or. BARKLAY (4), or DE. BARKLAY-(- ) (4) Dr. Gro 
A 92 (ALEXANDER) a learned Writer in the 1 6th Century, was deſcended. from\an antienrta- Terran, 
ad am, 1552 rity in Scotland, where he was born, according to Dr. Mackenzie [H, the? 38 und Mr. 4 of the 


pee <5 Wood are of opinion aas ihman; and the latter tri de a, 
. edit. Paril. ters 
1619, at or ncar a town fe ſame name himſelf in Somerſetſhire. bi what rank or Nati, wal. 11 


ality our Author's were, — of his birth, we have no particular account ; Elgg T... 
but when he Had fi the courſe of þis ſtudics ar home, he was tranſplanted ds the () ex, 4 
Univerſity of Oxford, and entered into Oriel-College there, of which his great patron'and 4. 56. 24 ihe. 
favourer of his ſtudies, Thomas Corniſh, atterwards Biſhop of Tyne, was then —_ 1 
(4) Idem, ibid. (d). From Oxon he went over to Holland, and from thence 1— Italy, and 
5 7 8 W Di their Languages to great * 
Mackenzie, fection (e), m all of N 2 A 
* gange an ht Upon his Kirn a ng, e the 
Provoſt of Oriel College, preterred to the Bi 0 ELENA Bis 
„ ollege of Sr. Mary ar at Otery in 
Dev Hite: fotnded by John Grandiſon Biſhop of —— But Corniſh' dying 
ſoon after, he entered into the Order of St. Benedict; but the rules of that Society not 
| him, he changed his habit, and became a Franciſcan Friar H. Upon the diſ- (7) nn, ibia, 
tion of the Monaſteries, he obtained the Vicarage of Much Bade w or Baddow in — 4208 * 
. 1 at R Doctor of n and in —.— he eee 


— 


2 King. Printed at London by Richard Pyn- 
fon. in 40 (4). II. The Miforier and miſchable "Lives (2) Wood, Ai. 
1. The. Lives gf foveralStints, Cen vol. 2. 


e ANAL. 
am's ag Camerarius Regis, or 2 "I 
0 ——— —a—ʃ—3T I 157 When 
in — 1292 Fordon mentions David de Berkeley 
Hence Dr. Mackenzie:oncludes Author was 
: Pits, one of 
| 4% 6% a.' Seats 
See his laſt aſſur- 
(1) Pag. 760. 8 thaugh ſome 
19 Qui excellent compoſitions (9 ). Wales. 
faul, paid, ut of the . 99 BY. 
leaves this point - . Englaſh « Caſts of Labour, Pie al, fre. 
cot; that he tranſlated - trom che — inns * J. VII. 11) lidem, 26. 
34 Several: Poems: of | rome Bop Mantzanutj Bale, ſupra. 


1 


— 


Pits, and 4. 
lib. a. mention 1 oi bis 


— —4 ne. 


„L A — 
Pigare of our Mother Hol ly Church oppreſſed 


N 


AT) Cla — 2 N 


£7 


{by 
87. 


12827 


Mackenzie 
27 Gd, ub 


(1) Wed col: 


his character in the note [C]. 


[C] We fall give his character in the Note.) Bale 
tells us, that he was an excellent Poet and Orator, 
and eminent. for his Learning, but very variable in 
his profeſſion of Religion, ſometimes executing the 
functions of a Prieſt, and at other times appearing as a 
Benedictine or Franciſcan Monk, without attaching 

. himſelf long to any particular method of life. And 
he informs us, that in every ftation he was averſe to 
truth, (by which it is to be preſumed Bale meant the 
Reformation of Religion,) and guilty of the moſt ſcan- 
dalous debauchery and adultery under the covert of 
celibacy. However he acknowledges that his tranſlations 
and writings were very elegant. Poeta ac rhetor inſgnis, 
ab teruditis artibus magnam fibi, dum wiveret, exiftimati- 

 onem peperit. Plures ſeftas ille probavit ; quandoque facrifi- 
culum, quandoque Benedifinum aut Franci ſcanum induens ; 
nulli certus; ſed in illis omnibus Veritatis ofor, & ſub 
celibatis fuco fardus adulter perpetus manſit. Multa 


Bak 


Church of. St. Matthew the Apoſtle at Wokey in Somerſetſhire upon the deceaſe of Mr. 
Richard Eryngton, which ſeems to be all the preferment that he obtained till his death 
(g). He lived to a very advanced age (%), and died at Croyden in Surry. in June 1552, ente, 
in the reign of King Edward VI, and was buried in the 


649 


(1) Jo. Baleus, 
Scriptorum uſ- 
trium Majors 

Cen- 


A : » 9+ cap. 66. p. 
Church there (i). We ſhall give 72; a. Bake 
| ler 1557, and 
Pitſeus, ub: u- 
| £4 | | "—_ 
tamen in Anglicum ſermonem eliganter ille tranſtulit ar 
ſcripfit. Mr. Wood's reflection upon this paſſage i 


a 8 
(11), that Bale gives an ill report of our Author, be- (11) Col. 86. 
cauſe he lrved and died a fingle man; whereas that 
Writer's objection againſt him, if true, is on account 
of the looſneſs of his morals, and not merely becauſe 
he lived in celibacy. Pits gives him the character of 
a man well ſkilled in polite Literature, and no ordi- 
nary Poet and Orator ; and obſerves, that he applied 
all his ſtudies to Religion, and ſpent his time in read- 
ing and writing the Lives of the Saints. Vir cultio- 
ribus diſciplinis ben? inſtructur, Poeta © Rhetor non 
Hy . — — in rebus piis & 
floriis ſanforum legendit at bendis poſuit. Mr. 
Wool fas copied. this 8 him. Fo, Pite 
and Dr. Mackenzie (12) tells us from Dempſter, that (1a) Pag. 294; 
he was as famous for his talents in Oratory and Poetry, 
T 


as any of his contemporaries. 


BARCLAY (WILLIAM) a learned Civilian in the XVIth Century, was of Aber- 


deen in Scotland, and of a very good family 
Queen Mary Stuart, yet he could not make 


King of Scots who was ſon to that Princeſs. 
. 2 
prefix d to ho 


in the rer 1577+ ſelf able to teach tlie Civil Law. 


[4] Though he had been in favour with 
is fortune in the leaſt at the Court of the 
This made him take a reſolution to retire to 


F France in the year 1573 (a); and though he was then near thirty years of age, yet he 
went to ſtudy Law at Bourges. Some time after he took his Doctor's 
Arent places it ag he was a man of great wit, and applied himſelf extremely to ſtudy, he ſoon made him- 
dmund Hay the Jeſuit, his uncle, procured him a 


there [B]; and 


Profeſſorſhip in that ſcience in the Univerſity of Pontamouſſon, by his intereſt with the 


Duke of Lorrain, who had lately founded that Academy. 


This Duke not only confer- 


red upon Barclay the firſt Profeſſorſnip, but he made him likewiſe Counſellor in his Coun- 
(5) See the re- Cils, and Maſter of the Requeſts of his Palace. Barclay married in 1582 () a young La- 
— of we dy of Lorrain (c), by whom he had a ſon, who was afterwards a famous man, and () Her name 
cle. the innocent occaſion of his father's conteſt with the Jeſuits; This youth had ſo promiſing, ws Anne de 

a genius, that they endeavoured” as much as poſſible to engage him in their Society. His — 

father was diſpleaſed at this; and they reſented it ſo highly on their part, and did him ſo 

many ill offices with the Duke, that he was obliged to leave Lorrain. He went to Lon- 

don to King James, who offered him a place in his Council, with a very good penſion; 

but he refuſed theſe offers, on account of the condition that was annexed to them; which 

was, that he ſhould embrace the Religion of the Church of England. He returned to 

France in the beginning of the year 1604, and accepted a Profeſſorſhip in Civil Law, 

which was offered him by the Univerſity of Angers, He taught there with great applauſe C] 

| till 

L He cat of @ wer zmily.] Namely that page, in which the Certificate of the King of Scotland 

of "LE wth is f u l ele — in E. 5 for that Prince declares 8 had 

Scotland, as appears from a Patent of King James, a wife already (4) ; and this appears likewiſe from the (4) 74 Labarin- 

printed before the Argenis. I make uſe of the word date of the Atteſtation (5). This date is above a month gidconfidifſe ibique 

Patent, becauſe it is not a ſimple letter written to the later than the birth of John Barclay, the ſon of Wil- 4/f#nitatem genere 
(1) Menage, Duke of Lorrain, as Mr. Menage aſſures us (1); but liam, and of Mademoiſelle Malleville. We ſee how the "197% Js 
Remarg. ſur la a Letter ſealed with the great Seal of the Kingdom, and amorous William Barclay was obliged to ſuffer the ſuſ- crea. 


Vie d Ayrault, addreſſed to every perſon in the uſual form, To all to 
Ry whom theſe preſents ſhall come, Greeting. Mr. Menage 
is very excuſable in his miſtake , but he that put this 

ſubſcription to King James's Atteſtation, Epiſſola Ja- 

cobi, Scotiæ Regis, Carol Lotharingia Duct, is a de- 

ceiver, or an ignorant, who cannot poſſibly be excuſed. 

He ought to have read this writing, ſince he cauſed it 

(2) It is printed to be prefixed to a. book (2) ; now he could not find a 
before the Arge- line in it, which did not ſhew, that it was not a Letter 
mw written to the Duke of Lorrain. ho Italian Ts 
. lator of the Argenis (3) tells us, that the relations of Ma- 

. 1 demoiſelle Malievill? would not conſent to her marriage 
with William Barclay, till they ſaw proofs of the No- 


ranceſco 
he has written 


= ny Jobs bility, which he boaſted of. He adds that this was 
22 —— not "the cauſe of the leaſt uneaſineſs to Barclay, but 


to his tranſlation only on account of the amorous impatience, that tranſ- 
of the Argenis. ported him; for he was obliged to wait for the com- 
ing of a certificate, before he could taſte the pleaſures 
of enjoy ment. The relations of the fair Lady, continues 
he, had no ſooner ſeen the Royal Atteſtation, than they 
awere the firſt to haſten the marriage: One cannot but 
be aſtoniſhed, when one reads theſe things in the ſame 


Vor. 11. 


ſion of his happineſs by waiting for a Certificate. (5) The 19th of 
The author of the Latin Life of John Barclay was in arch _—_ | 
the ſame miſtake : the Atteſtation, according to him, Moreri ſays the 
was required, that he might ſhew himſelf as a man of 285 
quality to his future ſpouſe. Cum Annd de Mala villã 
contracturus nuptias ex Scotia Regias Literat accerſivit, 
2 ingenuæ mobilitatis titulos futures ſponſe appro- 
aret. | 
[B] He fludied Civil Law at Bourges ... . and took 
his Doctors Degree there.] Cujacius preſided at that Act 


(6). It is a very great error to ſay, that Barclay's 6) », 
marriage did not interrupt his ſtudies, and that having Ray ©” 
continued them after his entrance into that State of Lie 4 Ayrauir, 


life, from a Scholar he became a Doctor, and from a fa Sons 
Doctor a Profeſſor of Civil Law. Leguali (nozze) or r 
rompends il bel filo de glt ftludii di lui, ſucceſſe che di Life of Fob 
ſculare chegli era, paſſato al grads del Dottorato, riceve Barclay, before 


una lettura principale di Leggi (7). the Italian tranſ- 
[C] He taught at Angers with great A lation of the 
« When he went to read his Lectures, he was followed (37 Ang, 
< by his ſon and two ſervants, in a magnificent gown, Remore. fur 1s 
and a great gold chain about his neck (8). “ OY 
. 31. 


8 B 


till his death, which ha 


8% B A | 


about the end of the year 1605 [D J. He was (% Nast,) 


(4) Taken from buried in the Franciſcan Church (d). He publiſhed ſeveral books [E], and among the v, , ns 


Mr. Menage, ,, reſt one, in which he refuted ſome authors, who, 


wes ſur 


Vie de Pierre cr 


agreed upon Republican Maxims in favour of Religion [F]. He had an averſion to 


though the of different Religions, , vis ee 
were 1 cum avitd religje 
y rent Ke 1g10Ns, one N 
Princpem werd 


K 5. aa, the Calviniſts [G] ; and it is very probable that the condition, in which he ſaw his Coun- J marceſeere 


try, and which he had left for the ſake of the Catholic Religion (e), had raiſed in him that 


1 


ſpirit of bitterneſs againſt them. 


[D) He died about the end of the year 1605.) Mo- 
reri, being deceived by Nicius Erythræus and others, 
has put the year-1 inſtead of 1605. He thought 
with reaſon that our lay went to teach Civil Law 
at Angers in 1604, and he found in Nicius Erythreus 
that this Proſeſſor lived five years after he had taken 
yore of that place. Ab Andibus optimis conditioni- 

| „ut in iporum gymnaſio primariam juris 
civilis cathedram obtineret, - ubi cum jam quinquennium 
(00 Nic. Erythr. Aruiſſet off martuus (9). It was eaſy to conclude that 
Pinacoth. 3. pag. he did not die till about the. year 1609. But the Itali- 
26. Paul Freber, an Authoe ia miſtaken, ne beſides the authority of Mr. 
Theatr:p: 1515: Menage I canalledge this reaſon : that William Barclay 
&Northip to Ln Wen dead. beſore the differences between Paul V and the 
five years; he Venetians were terminated. Accendebat hominem & 
quoted Imperia- pietate & jam ſenectã liberiorem illæ turbæ, quas multi 
lis and Thomafine minabantur, cum Pontifex in Anglum Veneteſſue diſtric- 
tus, illum quidem_ jam à ſacris nofiris alienum acerbare, 

hes autem alienari widehatur. Sed tam pium conatum 

out felix & in Chriſto obitus, This we find in 


2 1 11 death in the year 1609 (11). 


(17) Witte in | tary upon the 'Title of the Pan de Rebus creditis & 
Bees. d Farcjurands. He publifl'd it at Paris in the year 


1605. But the two works, which made him moſt 

famous are his Treatiſe of the Power of the Pope, and 

his Treatiſe of the Power of Kings. The firſt is en- 

titled, De Poteflate Paper, an & quatenus in Reges & 

' Principes es jus & imperium habeat : the ſecond 

is entitled, de Regno & regali Poteſtate, adverſus Bu- 

um, RBrutum, Boucherium, religuas Manarcho- 

machos. He publiſh'd this laſt work at Paris in the 

year 1600, and dedicated it to Henry IV. The 

other was not publiſhed till after the author's death, 

who durſt not own that he was about ſuch a work. 

Et quidem de Regno /ibros guibus popularem ambitum 

exagitabat nulla diſſimulatione conſeripfit. Sed boc opus 

(pe PoTesTATE PaPA) ſecreto aggreſſus eft, cum tunc 

(12) In prafat, #liquid Pontifici negare herefis cenſeretur (12). He un- 
Oper. de pot. dertook theſe two works, when he ſaw the diſorders 
Pape. of the league, ſubjects in arms againſt their King, and 
the lawful poſſeſſors of the Crown declared to have no 

Tur league did Tight to it by the Papal Bulls. Lorrain, where he 
not change Bar- was ſettled to great advantage, was carried away with 
2 hypothefis the torrent; and approved the revolt of ſubjects, and 
— 1 — the violent attempts of the Court of Rome upon the 
temporalities of Princes. However he continued firm 

in his principles; he had learn d them in a ſchool ; 
for there is no doubt but the ſeditions of the Scots had 

been his chief Catechiſm, in that point. Nothing is 

more proper to raiſe a perſon's averſion to republican 


ris fitu, dolore 

confectus migra- 

nt anno 1572 
| | Lutetiam. Vita 

maxims, than to ſee that they have been the ſource of Jo. Barclaii. 

the troubles, which have deſtroyed the Religion, which 

he believes to be the true one, and overturned the 

Throne of a, Queen, by whom he was beloved. How- 

ever that be, the Proſeſſor of Pontamouſſon ſhewed a 

more than ordinary firmneſs ; moſt people change 

their principles, as they change their country and in- 

tereſts: but he, in the midit of Lorrain, perſevered ſtill 

in the maxims, which he maintained in Scotland, tho' 

the ſituation of affairs was very much changed. The 

authority of the people raiſed upon the regal power 

ſerved in Scotland to deſtroy Popery, and in France to 

rain the Proteſtants. Notwithſtanding this Barclay never 

changed his opinion ; he thought it unjuſt in Scot- 

land, where it was contrary to the Catholic Religion ; 

he thought it no leſs unjuſt in France, where it was very 

ſerviceable to the ſame Religion. It is rare to ie 

ſuch a ſteadineſs in a Doctor; whereas we y 

meet with whole principles turn about like a 

weather-cock. I obſerved, that Barclay durſt not own 

that he was writing againſt the maxims of the Ultra- 

montains. This muſt not be extended beyond the time 

of the League; for when that was diſſipated, he made 

no ſecret of his work. He gave it to the Printer, 

and dedicated it to Clement VII (13). But he took it (19) See Prefat, 

back - ch ov and kept it private almoſt ten 7 4. 

ape. 


years, during which time he ſeveral things, and 
a great many others. He was ing all 
poſlible haſte to finiſh it upon a proſpect of the differ» 


_ which were tween 8 and 
enetians; but death prevented him putting 
the laſt hand to his work (14). (14) Ibid. 
[F] He confuted thoſe * of who, though they were 
of different Religions, yet agreed in republican maxims in 
favour of Religion.) He confuted two Proteſtants, Bu- 
chanan and Hubert Languet ; he confuted likewiſe 
Boucher, one of the Curates of Paris, and a very zealous 
Leaguer. The latter ſubjected the ſovereign authority 
to the people, for the good of the Catholic Religion. z 
the two former did the fame thing, for the good of the 
Proteſtant Religion. So that all three of them were 
reunited in on on and all three were Bar- 
clay's —— . 
[G) He had an averſion to the Cabviniſts.) This ap- 
| from his writings. Read theſe words of Mr. 
enage : He was a great enemy of the Calviniſts 
* and Lutherans. In his Commentary upon the Title 
of the Digeſt de Rebus creditis, he ſays r of 
“ Donellus, Regent- Doctor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
„ verſity of Bourges: Hugo Donellus, unus ex precep- 
% toribus meis, vir civilis Diſcipline a fed malus, 
* quia hereticus Caluiniſia (15). That is, © Hugo (15) Menage, 
10 Honellus, one of my maſters, well filled in Civil Remargues for la 
«© Law, but a bad man, becauſe he was a Calviniſtical D de P. Ay- 
« Heretic.” rault, page 229. 


_BARCLAY (JOHN the ſon of the preceding, was born at Pontamouſſon the 


28th of January 1583 wo 
highly charmed with 


L He was barn at Partamouſſon the 28th of Ja- 
nuary.1583.) I have ſollowed Mr. Menage ach ; 
but I reſerve to myſelf the liberty of correcting him 
here by himſelf. He in page 228 that, which 
ſexyes for the text of this remark, and aſterwards in 
Page 232 he aſſures us that John Barclay died the 1 244 
of - Auguſt 1621, aged 39 years and fir months. $0 
that he was born in the beginning of the year 1582. 
This is conſirmed by r fact mentioned by Mr. 


| Mepage, John Barclay dedicated to the King of 
67) Menage, apps in 1603 the firſt part of the Euphormis (1), 
Remargues Jar la e declares in the Apology for the Euphormio, that 


5 Vie de H. 7 . 
a 2 he was but one and twenty years of age, when he pub- 


(2) 1bid, p. 251, Iihed this firſt part (2). An author, Who is but twenty 


The Jeſuits of that city, under whom he ſtudied, were ſo 
beauty of his genius, that they made uſe of all their efforts to 


engage 


years and ſome months old, does not uſe to ſay that he 

1s but one and tw : never ſays ſo, but when 

his 22d year is not far advanced. clay therefore 

was at leaſt one and twenty years complete in 1603: 

and conſequently he could not be born in 1583 but in 

15823 ſo that if his birth-day was the 28th of Janua- 

ry, his father's marriage muſt be placed under the year 

1581, and not, as Mr. Menage has done, under the 

year 1582. The ſame conſequences may be drawn 

from what he ſays (3), that Barclay in 1601, when (3) Ibid. p. 228, 

he was but nineteen. years old, publiſe'd a Commentary 229. 

upon Statius. He remarks that be, who wrote the Life 

of Jobn Barclay, printed before the Argenis, was ftrangely 

miſtaken, in ſaying that John Barclay was un, Ce 
erdeen 


in infamis caret-· 


ie 


engage him in their Society. I have already obſerved that this was the cauſe why his fa: 
ther went to King' James, who was lately come to the Crown of England. He carried 
his fon with him, his fon I ſay, who was already an author [B], and had prepared ſes 


63 


veral new works; for he had publiſhed 4 N upon the Thebais of Statius 


{a) It was print- in the year 1601 (4), and a Latin Poem upon the Coronation of King James, 
. and the firſt * of the Euphormio in 1603. Theſe two pieces pleaſed his Britannic Ma- 
ed to Charles III jeſt y very well, who had a great affection for the Sciences, and was well ſkilled in them. 
Bale name, John Barclay dedicated to him that beginning of the Euphormio. He returned to France 
with his father, who would not leave him with King James, for fear that Prince, who 
had been fo very deſirous to retain him, ſhould engage him to abjure the Romiſh Faith. | 1 
He lived at Angers till the death of his father, and then went to Paris, where he took a 1 
wife [CJ, and ſoon after went to London. He was there in the year 1606; and it was 
then, that he became acquainted with Mr. de Peireſc. He had publiſhed a little before The 
Hiſtory of the Gun-powder Treaſon Plot. It is a pamphlet of fix leaves (), printed at Am- (5) Intitled S., 
ſterdam. He publiſhed at London in 1610 (c) An Apology for the Euphormio, and his Fa- 5, G, 
ther*s treatiſe De 28 17 Pape [D]. He publiſhed at Paris in 1612 a book, which he i maximum Re- 
intitled Pietas [E]. It is an ariſwer to Cardinal Bellarmin, who had written againſt Wil- Seas . 
liam Barclay's book concerning the power of the Pope. Two years after he publiſhed at / & 194-457, 
London his Icon Animarum. He left that City in the year 1616, and went to Paris, where 
he was preſented to Mr. du Vair the of the Seals by his good friend Mr. de Pei- 
reſc. He went afterwards to Rome, being invited thither by Pope Paul V, and publiſh- 
a Wet 


Romam ad illum ſunt (11). If Mr. Menage had well (11) Gaſſend. 7n 
conſidered theſe words of Gaſſendi, he would not have egg. 
ſaid that Barclay went to Rome in 1617, and that his r. 8 955 
wife, his ſon, and his brother-in-law came 


(c ) See the re- 
mark [D] at 
the end. 


berdeen (4). If he miſtook the place of his birth, he 
was no leſs miſtaken in the time, which was accord- 
ing to him the 28th of January 1582. Now we find 


(4) Ibid. pag. 
228. 


under the effigies of John Barclay before the Argenis, that 
he was born the 28th of January 1682; thus you ſee 
how the Engravers deceive us as well as the Printers. 
LB] He became an author very early.) We have 
ſeen above that at nineteen years of age he publiſhed 
. a Commentary upon Statius ; ſo that he deſerves a 
in the ſecondedition of Baillet's Famous Children ; and he 
would deſerve it much more, if his age had been ſuf- 
ficiently known to Nicius Erythræus; for in that caſe 
he would have been an author at fifteen years of age. 
In ſhort Erythræus aſſures us that Barclay was but ſe- 
venteen years of age, when he wrote a Poem upon the 
Coronation of King James, that is, in 1603, Aunum 
tum agebat Foannes decimum ſeptimum, cum de Regis 
inauguratione elegantiſſimum Carmen edidit, maximo 
wverborum ſententiarumque ſplendore illuminatum, 
ledtum Rex adeo probavit, ut Fc. (5). Upon that re- 
preſentation he could not have been above tifteen years 
of age, when he publiſhed in 1601 a Commentary upon 
the Thebais of Statius. I ſhall give an account here of 
a new miſtake of this Italian Author, which has prov- 
ed contagious to Moreri, and ſo very contagious, that 
it has produced another. Moreri has not only faid, 
that Barclay was but ſeventeen years of age when King 
James was crowned, but he has converted the print- 
ed Poem of that author into an Oration; which was 
ſpoken. Paul Freher places the Birth of John Barclay 
in the year 1585, and the Panegyric upon the Coro- 
nation in the ſeventeenth year of his age (6). 

(C3 He went to Paris, where be tat a wife.] 
„He married Louiſe Debonnaire, the daughter of 
« Michael Debonnaire, 'Treaſurer of the old Troops, 
and of Urſina Deniſot..... He afterwards went 
over to England with his wife, where he had two 
« ſons anda daughter by her (7).” He did not marry 
at Rome: Moreri, who ſays ſo, did not underſtand 
Nicius Erythrzus his author, who might have inform- 


(5) Nicius Eryth. 
Pinacath. 3. pag- 
76, 


(6) Freheri, Te- 
atrum, p. 1515. 


(7) Menage, - 
Remargues ſur la 
Vie de P. Ay- 


rault, pag. 230. 


his wife and ſon, and retired to Rome, where his 
wife was brought to bed of another fon. Ii Bar- 
claius, ex uxore, quam habebat, maſculam prolem ſuſce- 
pit. Sed aliguante poſt . . . . clam ex Anglia und cum 
uxore & filio ſe fuga ſurripuit, ac Romam wenit ...... 


(8) Nic. Frythr. (8). Roma novam ex uxore ſud maſculam prolem acce- 
Pinace 3. P. 77+ pit, ac cive ung urbem noſtram auxit (9). Mapheus 
(9) Ibid: pag. 79 Barberinus, who was afterwards Pope Urban VIII, 


(ro) Ibid, was Godfather to this young ſon of our Barclay (10). 
One would never imagine from reading theſe words of 
Erythræus, that Barclay's wife did not go to Rome till 
four years after her huſband ; and yet Mr. Gaſſendi 
aſſures us that this is true. Read the paſlage, where 
he mentions the good offices, which Mr. de Peireſc 
did to the huſband in 1616, and to the wife and ſon in 
1620. Præteres fuiſſe Peireſtis non minorem circa 


Barclaii uxorem, filium, & Jo. Ludovicum Debonæ- 
rum uxoris germanum, cum quarto poſt anno profects 


quod book, which ſtrongly conſutes the of 


ed him eaſily, that Barclay fled from England with 


to him likewiſe p. 288. 
there in 1619 (12). He adds that Barclay's ſon came (12) Menage, 
to Paris with his mother in 165 2, that be avas no very Femargues fur la 
confiderable man ; that he — Latin verſes, and pub- gdb on 2 
i at that time at Paris a Latin Elegy. Erythræus 232. EVER 
ſpeaks of Barclay's widow as a woman of a preſumptu- 
ous and haughty See below the remark [G]. 
In the Latin Life of John Barclay, it is falſty ſaid 
that he married Louiſe Debonnaire, after he had been 
employed in divers embaſſies by King James. 

[D] He publiſhed his father's treatiſe de Poteſtate 
Papæ.] The printing of that book made him boſe, if 
we believe Mr. Menage (13), part the favour, (13) Menoge, 
which the King of England had for him. T1 cannot _ fur la Vie 
comprehend how that could come to paſs, ſince it is a „ „ 

the Pag · 231, 23 

Ultramontains, and Bellarmin's reaſons expreſly, and 
maintains vigorouſly the Independence of Kings. Could 
=_ thing be written more agreeable to King James ? 

conjecture that Gaſſendi's Latin (14) impoſed 14) Joannes 
Mr. Menage ; and this ſhews us — and more — baude, gut 
difficult it is to write very clearly in Latin. When % <4itum de 
we conſider it more exa&tly, we find that this author 5er, er fe, 
does not affirm that the book of the Power of the Pope % ; 4 
cooled King James's regard; but this may be ima- gem ſuoſgue pol- 
gined, if one does not uſe ſome kind of attention. {ns grati4 .... 
The Jeſuits did not believe that the printing of this Zei, {ic cx | 
book had diſpleaſed the King of Great Britain: on 5,5 P, 024i 
the contrary they reproached John Barclay for having pag. 282. 
put it to the Preſs with the conſent of that Prince, 
and the corrections of the Engliſh Divines. Negue we- 
ro nifs ejus (Regis) nutu patris tui librum a Britanniti 
Ewangelii miniſtris ad libidinem deformatum, Londini 
typis excuſum (15). Beſides Mr. M has not (15) Eudæmon 
marked the year of its impreſſion right. This work Johannes, Epi. 
was printed in oy. The Congregation. of the In- —_—_ 6s Fo. 
dex condemned it the ſame year by their Decree. 77 297 
the 9th of November. g 


[E] He publiſbed at Paris a book, which be entitled 
Pietas.] To give the whole title we muſt add, Swe 
publice pro Regibus ac Principibus, & private pro Gul. 
Barclaio parente Vindicie contra Bellarminum. The 
Letter of Eudzmon Johannes, which I have quoted, 
declares that Barclay took a journey to Paris in order 
to print that work ; and this, that he might do the 
greater ſervice to the Proteſtants of England : . for 
he believed, it is /aid, that he ſhould be leſs ſuſpected 
* of having intelligence with the enemies of the 
Church, if he ſhould publiſh this work out of Eng- 
land.“ At nunc quoque non difſimili confilio te Lute- 
tiam e Britannia demigraſſe, ut cum & coram apud vi- 
ros principes, & ſcriptis apud ceteros, Eccleſia cauſam 
calumniis tuis traduceres, tamen quanto majore locorum 
inter vallo ab Rege disjungereris, hoc longius abeſſen ? 
ſauſpicione fraudis (16). Here we ſee one of the moſt (16) Ibs. 
ſubtle and ordinary ſtrokes of the Op iu TrHzeoLo - 

3 GICUM 


662 BAR | 
ed there à book of controverſy, intitled, Paræneſis ad Sefarios. Hz received a great 
many civilities from Cardinal Bellarmin, though he had written againſt him. He died 
04) Tn the cut at Rome the 12th of Auguſt t621 (4), while his Argents was printing in France (e) U J. % Taken from 
before the 42*- His body was carried to the Church of St. Onuphrius upon the Janiculus. His fon erect- oy v7 
put the 72th of &d a Monument of Marble to him in the Church of St. Laurence upon the way to Ti- 4 4yraut, pag, 
_— voli (f) : we ſhall give an account in the remarks why the widow cauſed her huſband's 7 
Buſt to be removed [GJ]. Several perſons are of opinion that John 3 made a pro- thraus Pinacoh, 
feſlion of the Proteſtant Religion in England [HJ]. He denied it publickly [7]. His “ _ 
books of controverſy had no very great ſucceſs : his other pieces have many admirers [K], 


and 


c1icuM. Thoſe; who cannot tell how to anſwer the Papiſts of that country, that King James employed 
objections, which are propoſed againſt the common John Barclay's 21 in writing the book intitled, Fu- 
opinions, fall upon the 45 2g who propoſe theſe ob- niculus _ — Cuniculus triplex. He ſpeaks as 
jections: they exclaim, that they are ſo many ſecret follows: Urrum autem, apud Regem, incorruptam ca- 
enemies, who carry on a correſpondence with the ad. tholicam religionem ſemper conſervaverit, vel faltem, fi 
„and only retain the exterior profeſſion of non animo, Fart tenus haereticorum fe erroribus oblinie- 
0 „chat they may be the better able to give vit, incertum eft mihi; illud autem certum catholicorum 
the more dangerous blows. omnium in Anglia Safe opinionem, Regem illum in co 
[F] He died. awhile his Argenis was printing in libro, cui titulus ef, uniculus triplex, & Cuniculus 
France.] Mr. de Peireſc his good friend, to whom he triplex, compo „ uſum fuiſſe Barclaio adjutore atque 
had ſent the manuſcript, took care to find him a magi/tro (22). No perſon, that I know of, has been (22 Nic. Fry- 
17% Gafſengi Printer at Paris (17). The firſt edition therefore of more deciſive 2 this queſtion than Imperialis. He thrzvs, Pinac. 3. 
ita Peireskiis, this celebrated book is that of Paris in 1621. It has ſays plainly, that Barclay embraced the Religion of bas. 77- 
pag. 288, 290+ been tranſlated into divers lan „French, Engliſh, the Church of England, and afterwards abjured it; 
Italian, Dutch &c. Nicius Erythræus obſerves it was but that were at Rome ſo little perſuaded of. the 
to gratify the curioſity of the Ladies, that it was tranſ- ſincerity of his converſion, that they ordered after his 
lated into Italian. The praiſes, which they heard death the inſcription and ſtatue which his fon had 
iven to this book, inſpired them with an ardent de- ou upon his tomb, to be taken away (23). Paul (23) Inperialis, 
to know what it contained. Eadem ingenii er- Freher aſcribes this to the Jeſuits : Statuam & in- in Muſeo Hiſto- 
cunditate peperit egregium illud opus, Argenida nomine, /criptionem quam ejus demortui glorie filius in templꝰ 
quod & argumenti novitate & werborum ſplendore, ac S. Laurentii extra miros erexerat, patres So. Jeſu ſub- 
rerum wvarietate, tantum commendationis habuit, ut mu- latam & deletam wvolucrunt (24). It is difficult to 24) Freherus, 
lierum etiam, que illud miris in cœlum laudibus offerri know the truth of this; perhaps ſomewhat might be 7#catro, pag. 
audiebant, ad cogmſcendum, quid illud afferret, fludia found among his papers or elſewhere, which might La g a 
commoverit ; adeo ut quidam, quo animum illis expleret, ſnew he was a Proteſtant in his heart, and upon 3 


t 1 . 
(13) Nic. Ery- in [talicum em illud converterit (18). Mr. de account they might order ſome iſhment againſt — 


thræus, Pinac. Peireſc the effigies of the author to be placed his tomb. Perhaps too it was only his wife's vanity 

. pag. 77» 78. before the book, with a diſtich, which he deſired Gro- which occaſioned this demolition of his tomb, and 

(19) Gaſſendi, tius to add to it (19). The diſtich is as follows: this might give occaſion to ſuſpicious perſons and idle 

Vita Peireskit, commentators on the talk of the town, to find a my- 

page 290. Gente Caledonius, Gallus natalibus, hic «ft, ſtery in it, and ſome ſecret proceeding of the tribunal 
Romam Romano qui docet ore loqui. of the inquiſition. 

\ 561 That is, LI... He denied it publighly.) We muſt re- 


This is he, who tho by nation a Scot, and by birth nounce the ſureſt maxims, by which we judge of facts, 
% a Frenchman, has taught even the Romans them- - _ a _ that John 27 not renounce in 
« ſelves to { their own language to perfection.” ng profeſſion of the olic Religion. He 
_ 1 declares publickly, that he was born and — had | 
LG] Why his avidow cauſed her huſband's buſt to be been a Catholic (25), and that though he had a poſt (2 5) 7, ræſut. 
removed from the Church of St. Laurence.) The mo- under King James (26), yet he never was preſent at Par ene ad 
nument of John Barclay was at the entrance of the the worſhip of the Church of England, and never Searios. This 
Church-yard, oppoſite to another monument, which abſented himſelf from the Aſſemblies of the Catho- _ hw 1 
Cardinal Francis Barberini has erected to Bernard lics. / was conftant, ſays he, at the latter. He calls for (a6) Is Regis” 
William his tutor. Theſe two monuments were ex- Witneſſes of this upon the Embaſſadors of France and fi; e. 
actly alike in every reſpect. The widow of John Spain, and their Conſeſſors, auho were, ſays he, like- iutef damgſticos. 
Barclay being diſpleaſed at the great likeneſs between du mine. Nay, what is ſtill more ſtrong, he calls 12 _ fays 
them had a mind to demoliſh her huſband's monument, King James to witneſs, whoſe privilege he boaſted he * 
but not being able to do that, ſhe ordered however had obtained that he might not be diſturbed on ac- Secretary. as 
his marble buſt to be taken away, and carried to her count of the Catholic Religion. King James was Keita & Con- 
houſe. - Her haughtineſs could not bear, that her huſ- living when Barclay publiſhed theſe things ; the Em- Vi omnium 
band, who was — for his birth, and much more baſſadors whom he appeals to were not all dead. How * 3 
ſo for his wit and learning, ſhould be put upon an is it credible, that he ſhould relate a falfity ? He julti- quotes Imperia- 
equality. with a wretched . Dwod uxor Barclaii, fies himſelf from another thing, which he was accuſed lis and Tomaſin, 
| mulier tumido, ut aiebant, animo atque elato, cum vi- of; which was, that he was the author or favourer of ſys that his 
difjet, ſtatim wiri ſui imaginem ex, ſepulcro ills, quod a bloody Libel, which was publiſhed againſt King wn — m_—_ 
tatum demoliri non poſſet,  detrahi juſfit, ac domum ſuam James, as ſoon as Barclay departed from England. "Wy ann 
afferri ; quod acciperet indigne, eum, cui i a nupta fu- Laſtly he declares, that he revokes certain doctrines 77ru/s nbi h- 
i/ſet, generis ſplendore clarum, ſed ingenii 2 eruditionis Which are in his book againſt Cardinal Bellarmin. <4 regis h 
famd clariorem, cum homine' obſcuro, ac nullius fers He does not forget to ſay, that he departed with the“ “ 
(20) Nic. Eryth. ingenii, E, ut ipſa dicebat, padagogo, componi (20). King's good leave. Negue furtum mei fect 3 impetratd 
Pinac. 3. p. 81. [I] Several perſons are of opinion that Jabn Bar- Regis pace publice cum familia a Britanniæ ord ſolxi. 
clay made profeſſion of the Proteſtant Religion in Eng- 228 of his books bade bad a great many ad- 
land.] The ſeiuit Eudzmon Joannes reproaches him, mirers.] See in Sir Thomas Pope-Blount (27), and (25) Cenſara 
that while he lived at the King of England's Court Mr. Baillet (28), ſeveral elogiums which have been Arbor. p. 655. 
he was an Heretic, or conſidered as an Heretic. He given to Barclay. The greateſt without diſpute will be 28) Zager. (ur 
adds, that it was ſaid, that this Prince employed him this, if it is true with regard to his character as an Au- af F BY ** 
to tranſlate into Latin his preface concerning the oath thor. It is ſaid that Cardinal Richelieu was perpetually 1 
of allegiance, and to carry it to ſeveral Princes. Nam reading the Argenis, and that it was from this book he 
te quidem aliquot annis in auld ejus Regis ita werſatum learned all the counſels and political expedients, by 
ferunt, ut hereticus aut plans fe aut haberere . quidem which he raiſed France to fo advantageous a ſituation. 
cert}. Cui nonnullam etiam Latine reddenda, deferen- Ad Immortalitatem Barclaii una fufficiet illins Argenis, (ag) Here is an 
dague ad principes prafatione ejus monitoria operam abs quam Richelzus æwi noſtri miraculum affiduis, ut atunt Hearjoy, which 
(21) Eudem. te navatam memorant (21), Erythrazus, though he (29), verſabat manibus, habebatque quaſi præceptricem looks very much 
3 . . does not venture to fay poſitively that Barclay was an ac directricem illius regiminis, quo deinceps Galliam we- meer. 
monitor ia, 


num. xt of Barclay be- 
"7 ſion of hereſy, yet aſſures us, as the opinion of all the 3 tore the Argenis» 


WY TES4-2.i- 7-4 


BAR 9 5 85 


and have not wanted cenſurers [Z]. With regard to the fortune, which he made at Rome 
it is differently ſpoken of. Some ſay that Mapheo Barberini, who had a 
for him, when he was elected Pope, was a conſiderable benefactor to him, and tonfetred-- 


* 1 
* 
% . 


8˙* 152. and 


Fb pm, [AMA]. What is certain, is that he died before Mapheo Barberini was elected Pope. 115 . 
Corfera Arte wrote poetry; and a great many good judges aſſerted that his Latin verſes are excelle 


mm, p-. 655. 


188 . 2 
* 1 " 1 


LI. . . 4nd have not wanted cenſurers.) We 
have ſeen the Diſtich which Grotius wrote to be pla- 


(31) See the end ced under Barclay's picture (31). It is a great com- 


of the remark mendation of this Author's Latin. Every body does 

[Fl not apptove”of® his ſtyle. The anonymous Author 

« of à little book, intitled Cenſara Euphormionis, 

printed at Paris in 1626, ſpeaks of the ſtyle of the 

«© Fiphovniio in theſe terms: & guod miretur aliquis, 

<« Lalinitas quoque  if/a Romana,  aures peregrinitate 

« rat, & weteris faporis imbutum pulatum ' offendit 3 

that is, And what amy one would wonder at, the 

„ Latin itſelf is gruting to Roman ears from the fo- 

<< reigh turn of it, and very diſagreeable to thoſe who 

<<. have a true reliſb for atitiquity. It is ſuppoled, by 

<< the byes that Seton a Scotchman is the Author of 

this little book. Joſeph Scaliger in a letter of his 

„ to Charles Labbe, Which is the 311th-of his Let- 

<* ters, does not ſpeak more favourably of this Satyr 

„of Barclay. Quanti Euphormionem Barclæi faciam 

„ex eo cognyſcere potes, "wiz" ſex folia tjus legere 

<< poturrim; that is, You may gueſs what opinion [ 

hae , Barclay Buphormio, when I rell you, that 1 

„ could ſcarce read fix leaves of it. Thus we have it 

<< in the original of that Letter which I have ſeen in 

the hands of Charles Labbe, for in the edition of 

5 Scaliger's Letters, inſtead of E ine m Barclæi, 

„there is an Aſterick. He ſpeaks almoſt in the ſame 

manner in the Scaligerana ſecunda. Thert is a Pe- 

„ dant- at Angers, who has * a „r, awhich 

«<< at. firſt ſeems to be ſomething '; but afterwards proves no- 

(32) Sethe fe- 4 x all (32). Ne Meir Canon of 'Veze- 

At Alena © lai-anfwered the baok-intitled Cenfura'Euphormioris, 

to the Life of in another book intidled' Cenſura Cenſurs Euphor- 

P. Ayrault, pag, ©* :nionis 5 but his Anſwer is very ill written; and 

539 this is probably what obliged John Barclay to write 

(33) Mr. Me- „ himſelf an Apology for his Euphormio (33). But 

nage has * in © as it has been | wa — 8 = Fa 
page,231+ that «« of age, when he publiſhe&the firit part of 

r aye. pps op Wnt which was 1 a more 

16 x qa «advanced age, is better written; and if we may 

for. his E- believe the author of Jahn Barclay's Life, printed 

lg, which 4c before the Argenis, Cardinal Richelieu had an ex- 

en . 8 for: that work, I have ſtill to ob- 

S «. ſerve, that a Renediftine Monk, whoſe name was 

How then, could Bugnot, Who taught Rhetoric in the Abbey of 

he ſay here, that 4 Tiron, wrote Latin Notes upon that work. Theſe 

the wretched . Notes: were printed at Leyden in 1644 with the Ar- 
Anſwer which, 4 - (300. | | 3 | 

— 2 i his is the collection of Mr. Menage let us ſee 

in the year 1620, Whether we can find any gleatings after im, and be- 

obliged * gin with theſe words of Balzac: - Fry's raging of 

tered Fra „aA confident, - and; as be (expreſſes himſelf, an in- 

88 — _—_— the Tat Sciappius, , knowing the 

94 ſur la Vie friend) id, which was belgucen Mr. Barclay and me, 

de P. Ayrault, Aud the efteem, which I bad for his Argenii, in order to mo- 

rag · 232, 233* depate, be ſaid, the violence of my paſſion, offered th ſhew 

me. in that new Hiſtory, whidh we had then in manuſcript, 

16 improprietits, uon & fair computation and I cannat 


he 16th fel how many original gut, and ſtrange expreſſions (35). 
Rent among Sorel, an enemy of Balzat, judged in the ſame manner 
his Oeuvres di- a8 he did of the ſtyle of the Argenis. 7th ropes to the 
werſer, p+ 495: Argenity') ſays he (36), - if am one eftcems. the Lais of 
See, ib. ity J a entirely, of the.contrary, opipion ; for there in an 
13. pag. $3- infinite number of new words, which Were newer uſed 
(37) Sorel, Rem. 47 Rome ; ſa that if Sallaſt wwas to return to the world, 
ſur le Berger er- 6 qyould ſcarce underſtand them. He pretends that in 


fravagan, Pag. this point. he only follows the opinion of the moſt learned 
Go wk g , dt Ce bo, fd, Barclay ot Frey 
Frangoiſe, p. 182. rather than Latin (37% He not only finds fault wath 
(38) Sorel, lib. the ſtyle, but likewiſe condemns. the œcõỹ,ůꝝã of the 
13. of the Berger work, and gives a very ſevere cenſure of the Euphor- 
extravagant, and, Y Nr Hiſbery of 4 man of mean quality, 
Remarques upon mio (38). Mt * ar a it W414 60 That 
the 13th book, ſays he (39), but 11 15 extremely abſurd. . . -- an 
and elſewhere, 66 which made this book read, was becauſe it is i 
„hr EEE * * 

ſur le Berger ex- „ 6 


travagant, pag. . 
763. Vor. II. 


—— his eldeſt ſon a rich benefice, and the office of Chamberlain to his Holineſs ( H. e. E 
92 Others ſay that he was obliged to divert. himſelf with the culture of flowers, and that 1 3* Fag. 
Paas, tem. 4. without this, he could not have prevented the vexation of ſering himſelf ſo little advanced (5 ZZ: tmperiati 


great affection 


epud Pauhim” (+ 


E 


EY 0599 Tab it / . DOK n ELL 
* Latin, and it was not uſual to ſee modern romances 
in that language; but it has not been conſidered, 
„that it happened well for the author that he did not 


write in the vulgar tongue, becauſe it is not obſerv- 


ed, that he does not underſtand how to make every 

perſon ſpeak according to their character, Which is 

the peculiar excellence of A Satyr. Whereas on the 

contrary he has introduced pedantical diſcourſes, 

and made a ſervant ſpeak in the forms of x School. 

maſter, who underſtands the Greek and Roman Hi- 

« ſtory ; ſo that all theſe things being conſidered with 

the lownefs" of the adventure, it appears that the 

«« Satyr of the Euphormib is the work of à Scholar, 

+ who juſt begins to exerciſe himſelf in Writing (a40).“ (40) bd. p. 505. 

When he grew old, he ſoftened his criticiſm & little; 

but he Kill maintained a"Uiſguſt for the Euphortais® 

(41): Di Satyr wos, ſays he (42), e in Latter) Biblink. 

Jobn Barclay, and tranſitited into French h "Toby Fan. p. 182. 

erault,, Door of Phyfic of "the Faculty Parir. 1744 8 —5 

find a great deal of learning in it, with a cen e et of this — 

ſeveral vices of the age ; bit the invention is t rh bel. 

moſt ingenious and agreeable” that tan hr fold; We 

have ſeen already what Scaliger thought of the work 

of Ruphormio itlelf ; here is Ry ag weng of the le. 

There are à great many fault;; which "every Body bi 

not diſco ver, as in the verſes" , Beza there 17 3 

great many Calliciſns (45). We muſt not 2 that (43) Scalig · pag. 

this book had the ſame” fate with the treatife of bs 

Power of "the Pope: it was condemned by the Inquiſt- 

tion. 'The' Decree orders that certain things' ſhonld® 

be retrenched'; but Nicins Frythtzus informs mie, that 

the Bookſellers were forbidden to ſell it, and all per- 

ſons to have it in their poſſeſſion! or read it; und that 

before this he had read ſomething of it. Partem EA 

phormionis deguſtadi tum, cum nondum lata Tex trat, 

us. Bibliopol#- cuipiam Ticeret | eum venurre, aut cuiguant 

domi habere aut legere (44). Theſe words ſhould be well (44) Nic. Eryth. 


. Temark'd, and compared with' ſome others in page 77. 474 


We ſhall be ſurprized that the Court of Rome had ſo 
Üttle regatd for the Cangregation of the luder: we 
ſhall find that John Barclay was received at Rome in 
a very lind manner, and had conſiderable favours 
conferred upon him by the Pope, on account of the 
reputation, which be had acquired by the Euphormio. 


Romam venit, ubi cum pra EO guod ex FUPHoRM1ONE 


raliter habitus (45). Mr. Menage has criticized upon (45) Idem, ibid. 
one thing in the Dedication'of' the Argenis (46). Bar- P. 11 Y 
clay addrefling himſelf to King Lewis XIII, tells him, e fr 
that the Trp „ Whoſe ſon. de was, deſerved in his 4 


© [M] The vexation of fecing bimfelf fo lige edvanced.] (43) France vo 
ART of the Italian "Tranſlation of the Argenis Pona, in the Life 


_— ri rr Sn ww ſition is very un- 
John Barclay, whether, ys he (48), | fortune 159 „ certain, and often 
always to ferſecute virtue, an whether the Pope" confide}- very alle. See 


ed that poverty is the true mother of \kmowltdge (4 Haud facile e- 


He inſinuates that Barclay was no good Oeconomiſt, ade: abies 
and that a large family, and his liberal temper, reduced xe; angaſla dum! 
him to ſome little ſtreights. "for dungue, fi 1rattormiva & cuta Supp! 


Sat. 3. ver. 164. 
4 See likewiſe Sat, 
ver. c6, & 
8 C * os 


ul Barcleio con JFacolta non po ang N riſpetto Is un- lex of Juvenal, 
SE” K. i N e 


rythe⸗ 


nr (2). Freherum Tra 
147 „ een 
; We' A 


B AR 
We have but a confuſed account of his worles in Moreri's Dictienzty [NJ Ne reviſes: 
his Eupbormio in order to publiſh it. He leſt the II/ try of the Compact of Jerwfalew (k), t) me 1:12, 
(1) Thi, arid feveral ſheets of the #Iiftory of Europe ((). It cannot be faid that he wiis' feng G Am „ Biſtria 
Embaffy by King James to the Courts of the Emperor, the King of Fengary. U 


F * Ge le pdne 
and the Duke of Savoy fe ]. He ſays nothing of this, her he gives 4 Mn Be 
ſcription of the life which he led at R 


ing n Court (m); and all that e can ue une el x 24 
Bac, is I think, is, that this Prince employed him in ſending to ſeveral Princes copies of e book, Ne in the Lip 

(m) - - ; N | Fobn 

e which he "Wrote upon their common intereſts, _ againſt me pretenſians of the 'Court of” © 


K 
Bale. 
e. | 
His Eupbormio and Argenis have been tranſlated into French [P]. TY ; 


| of 2 473 Aide 17 ! 
5e famiglias £ gli ſuri ſpiriti genere. Barclay two years before the author went to Rome. ' 
1 —— he introduces his wife hav- [O pm ode Aut b 
ing her picture drawn, gives her but two ſons. In his baſfj.} A writer of Elbgiums am Lives easy runs 
Latin Lafe theſe verſes are quoted to prove that he had into and empbatical expreſſions. If a Prince 
two ſons and a daughter 3 which is extremely abſurd. A—— I 
I 


u- 
[N] We have but a account of his «works in | j Abt the . javeney" of 
4 of Mereri.] I, I have in the a Courier ſhall be turned into au extraendinary deputa- 


remarks {BJ and. [C] that this author has converted a tion or even @ real embaſſy. I 
iece of Poetry into an Oration : II, and that he has that if the preſents, which. Ki 
Rid, placed the ſcene of Barclay's marrl at Rome; ral Princes as an author, were 


was mi- i 


ſion made agreeable to him in the 
of his made ſo li 


am willing to beheve, 
Emes 4 


twins UN Dacem A 
« went Embaſſador from 
Emperor Rodolphus, 


a | ; ; ; ( 51) See the Life 
am not miſtaken all the works publiſhed by John Bar- [P] His Eupharmio-and Argonis have been tranſlated f Harl 
clay againſt thoſe of the Proceiane Religion aze only the int French. ]. 1 have aaa quaad Sorel (52), who the gee 
Paræneſis ad Sefariss, which he brought already finiſh'd obierves that the Eupbormio was tranſlated i 
into Italy, and publiſhed at Rome as ſoon as he arrived by John Berault: I add that this Tranſlation was tation (32). 
there. And yet Moreri tells us, that Barclay publiſh'd pri 640 in 8vo, and that it was pre- | 
books againſt the. Proteſtants, during the melancholy the aut bors of which, for fear 
and ſolitary life which he led at Rome, in the midſt 11 the werd, of the original, 
of the favours, which Paul V and Gregory XV his difficult as it * | 
fucceſſer conferred upon him. The Parenefts ad Secba- 
ries was printed in 1617. XV was not elect- 


tr BARCLAY (ROBERT), one of the moſt eminent Writers among the Quakers, 
was the ſon of Colonel David Barclay, deſcended of the antient and honourable family of | 
the Barclays, and of Katherine Gordon from the houſe of the Dukes of Gordon (a). He % wy. per, 
was born at Edinburgh in the year 1648, and educated under an uncle of his at Paris, Teftimony to 
where the Papiſts uſed all their efforts to draw him over to their Religion. Bot though R. nam? .. 
in that tender age he feemed a little too ready to comply with their ſolicitations, yet as he fixed to the gut- 
advanced in years and knowledge, he ſaw farther into the errors of the Church of Rome, onde Foe lad 
(5) Will Sew- and became more averſe to it (5). This is the account of the Quaker-Writers thernſelves; Lenden 1692. 
2 —— 7, but Gerard Croeſe, a Dutch Divine, in his Hiſtoria Quateriana (c) tells us, that Mr. " 
472 <d. London Barclay's uncle was Principal of the Scots Popiſh College at Paris; and that he was per- 
. pan ſuaded by him to leave the Reformed Religion, and turn Papiſt; upon hearing which 
1. pag, 151. his father ſent for him home. During his reſidence in France he gained a perfect know- 
ny 7 tooapnct ledge of the French and Latin tongues, and having accompliſhed himſelf in moſt of the 
in 80. branches of Learning, he returned to Scotland about the year 1664, being then ſixteen 
(4) Us: ſupra. years of age. Mr. Pen, Mr. Sewell, and Mr. Croeſe inform us (d), that during his ab- 
lence his father had embraced the Doctrine of the Quakers ; which appears to be a mi- 
ſtake ; ſince Mr. Barclay himſelf tells us in his Teſtimony concerning his father at the end 
of his Works, that he joined himſelf to the kers in the year 1666, which was two 
years after his ſon's return from France. Our Author became a Proſelyte to that Sect in 
2 1667 (e) ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal and abilities in defence of their doctrines. 
Mur. Cad 5s He wrote ſeveralpbooks for that purpoſe ; the firſt of which was printed in 1670, and in- 
— ed, Truth cleared of Calummies [A]; and the fame year he wrote Queries to the inhabi- 
was 18 years of | | | tants 
age. 


[4] Publibed in 1670, and intitled, Truth cleared the Quakers is diſervered. Here is alſo their caſe t#uly 
of Calumnies, ] The whole title was as follows: Truth ſeated, cleared, demonſtrated, and the ab jectiums of their 
cleared of Calunmies.z wherein a book, intitled, A Dia- oppoſers anſwered, according to thuth, ſcripture, and 
"_ between a Quaker and ſtable Chriſtian, (print- right nean. Mr. Barclay obſerves in his Preface, that 
ed at Aberdeen and upon good ground, judged to be the Quakers had been repreſented by their adverſaries, 
writ by Wilkam Mitchell, a Preacher near by it, or at as diſtracted, and — of the Devil, and prałtiſ- 
leaſt, that he bad the. chief hand in it,) is examined, ing abominations under colour of being led td them 
and the dilingenuity of the author in his repreſenting by the Spirit; that they denied the true Chriſt, heaven, 


4 | hell, 


(1) Pag 11. 


2 of Aberdeen [BJ. His third 


this; Fd 


ſome Aerias aynexed. He tells us in this piece, that he had been'cammanded by God to 
n covered with ſack-cloth/and aſkes, and — 


EE 
2 2 BLEED 


Wt of lp 


- kd 6 
n A 4 


nnn 
agaioſt the fame antagoniſt as his firſt 


and Exhortation ta and Ex 
Dien ation and Day of God's 


upon the ſame. contro 


In 1672 he publiſned 4 — 
hon with the inbabitanti of Aberdeen, concerning 


living Vifitation' tewards them, with an Anſwet o 


of it to te that he felt the greateſt agonies of mind imaginable, 


ill be dad that command. In 167g he wrote a Catechiſm aud Confefon of 


Fauh [D]; and the year following a book, intitled, The Anarchy of the Ranters and other 
. the 1 of the Romaniſts and 2 2 Churches, equally refuſed and 


. far the Church and P G led 
1 In e : publiſhed 1 in Latin — + Jo —— . Ke. KS. 


beh. ae tens of e the reſurrection of th 

body, and the da of 1 and that their pri 

r r 2 

gerous 2 con Nee, as 

l This, be tells 

hp. \@ the its, which was 
e nqueſti truth, till a- 
od when th doctrine z of t 


ſers his l 
ons caſt upon 


pits is Tmtitled, Some 2 


in me, way 
rious conſideration of the eden 


thr 5 lan Thi 
el 55 dvr Lat it 
2 12 haggering inks 


Fe rence d bas - 
ea, N. Sl 7 in his TY 
1 erfions by way of reply t 

titled, "Tr er 1 C e te ne 
gr: t. ualars 4 ti me 
e Nee 
calummies 


but cauſe 
this couilitze Catechift. Tho author of 
the Preface to Mr. Taney 


0 2 | in i698, 
— ys (1), that in this piece the diſpute riſes | 
and the conteſt ſeems and cloſe. ** 52 W bid tt 72 
„ impartial reader, continues be, the advantage ans the queſtions. 
* dently runs upon our author's fide z Who appears 
« rather zealous than heated, and ſharp on his ene- Ef | 
«« my's matter, than perſon 3 far he rather pities his and that it had 
a 29 than triumphs over his w s and en- Was printed in th 
vy.” Here, as in anexadt draught, the * bas an ai 
29 0 U the fabulous fabulas rinciplts given under our names 
that wwe really profeſs ; and the As even 
2 pretending to religion take to reude 
denying le, that, which os are not ; 45.1 
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1 ers; yet are found n one god A. din Ke Rs: 
& Church and Saints ; as is mok clearly demionſtrated 
by ſome plain Scripture· teſtimonies (without conſe- 
„ quences or commentaries,) which are here collected urth, a 
22 en 9.4 W wei 12 + ene, Th Kathy of 2 
et miliar intit e 
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« capacities. To which is added an Expyfula/ior vours, as he tells us to. vin 
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den EJ x. Which is the moſt celebrated of all hi Works. The Theſes Throlgie#y which! 
are the foundation of this Work; and addreſſed to the Clergy of what ſort ſorver, Wete pub⸗ 
limed a conſiderable time before the writing of this Apology, and printed in Latin, French, 


Hich and Low Dutch, and Engliſh. Te ſent chem to che Doctors,” Profeſſors, and Stu 
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dentꝭ of Divinity, both Popiſh and Proteſtant in every Country in Europe, deſiring them 


to examine them, and return an anſwer. to them (). When he had written his/Apolagy, 0 ret. 
he ſent two copies of it to every Prince's! Embaſſador at Nimeguen, in order that they 
might conſider it, and ſend it to their Princes for their cognizance and enquiry; * He pub: 
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confafion on the one hand, and from ſuch as calum- 
niate them with tyranny and impoſition on the other; 
and to ſhew, that as the true and pure principles of the 
Goſpel are reſtored by their teſtimony, ſo alſo the 
antient Apoſtolic Order ofthe Church of Chriſt is re-eſta- 
bliſhed among them, and ſettled upon its tight baſs 
and Wündation. He complains in the Preface, that 
the Quitkers are ſometimes repteſented as a rude, die 
of HI rade, Raving very ont to db, ar they Tiff, un. 
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face proceeds then to vindicate him from theſe pe 
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tations. +. | M1 43 134 * 

[F] I 1675 he publifbed his Apology for the Ona lers. 
The * of 1 bo Engliſh — as er 
An Apology for the true Chriſtian Divinity, as th 
is welt JO and preached 7 the phople 221% bs rus : 

wakers ; being a full explanation ah windication of © 
their principlet” awd dorines by many arpumpnts deduced 


1 


from Seripture, and right reaſon, "and the ebnen 


gain all god order and government ; ard at other times, of famous ailthors both ancient an modern. Wilh 2” 


that they are fo much for order, ar not 'to admit men to e. 
ertiſe the Nberty of their own 'judgments. He obſerves 
that there were two things eſpecially, * both of Which 
in their primitive. uſe were inted, and very much 
contributed towards the edification of the Church. 
The one was the power and authority, Which the Apo- 
ſtles had given them of Chriſt for the gathering, build. 


ing up, and governing of his Church; by virtue of 


which power and authority they alſo wrote the holy 
Seri . "The other is that privi * given to every 
Chriſtian under the Goſpel to be led and guided by 
the Spirit of Chriſt, and to be taught by it in all 
things. But theſe, he tells us, ate by the perverſeneſi 
of men frequently made to claſh with and "deſtroy 
each other. Fhr on the one hand the authority and power, 
that refided"in the Apoſtles, while it is annexed and” en- 
tailed to an outzvard ordination and ſucceſſion of Teach- 
ers, is on? of #4 Chak and cover all manner of 
abuſes, even the height of idolatry and ſiperſtitiun. But 
he remarks,” that on the other hand ſome are fo great 
pretenders to inward motions and revelations of the Spirit, 
that there are no, txtravagancies" ſo wild, "which they 
vill not chak with it; and fo much ate they for rer 
one's fallrwing their own mind, as tan admit "of 15 
Cbriſtian fellowſhip and community, wor of that goof 
order and diſcipline, which the Church of Chriſt never 
«vas nor can be without. This gives an open df 15 
all libertinifm, and brings great reproach to the Chrifti- 
an Faith.” "And on this hand have foully fallen the 
German 'Anabaptifts fo called, Jahn of Leyden, Knip- 
perdolling, fe.” (in caſe thoſe monſtrous things commit- 
ted by them be ſuch as they are related, and ſome more 


moderate of that kind have been found among the people 


(3) Page 14. 


in FEnyland, * called Ranters, As it is true, the prople 
called Quakers hade been branded with both of 'thefe 
extremes; it it as true, it hath been and is their work 
to avvid them, and to be found in that even and good 
path\ of. the primitive Church, where all were nd" doubt 
led*and” ard by the Holy Spirit, and might gave all 
frophefietl tne by one; and yet there was a jen 
* to-the Spirits Ml the Prophets. The author 
of the Preface to his Works (3) informs us, that“ this 
«© "diſcourſe touching the tender place, both of thoſe, 
** that exerciſe a coercive authority over conſcience on 
the one hand; and of thoſe, that to avoid the ex- 
«treme run into an abſolute perſonal independency in 
point of order and government on the other hand. 
Bott forts were not a little diſguſted; but the latter 
„ more eſpecially, that thought themſelves chiefly 
concerned in the author's intentions and labour. Aud 
indeed the riſe and ground of the diſcourſe was the 
% diſſatisfuction of ſome, that profeſſed to be of the 
«ſame Society, abodt the methods of proceeding,” as 
*X 2 Ohriftian Commivpit for the honour of our holy 
« Profeſtion.* Some Aide im; others too deſign- 
* edly inveighed againſt him!” The animoſity roſe fo 
high in foe few leading perſons of nat diſſent, as 
«to queſtion his fincerity to the profeſſion he made of 
Religion in generaly, whiſpering him to be Popiſh- 
y fete,” of not à Papiſt, and perhaps a graduat- 
" ne too. And why ? firft becauſe he was bred 
in France at {chool under an uncle, chat was a 
2 if not a Prieſt. Secondly, becauſe he main- 
* tain 


ed Churth- Authority at as high a rate, at leaſt 
as upon "the famt principles.“ The writer of the Pre- 
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anfaver to the fRrongeft objeftions uſually made 
aphinf} them. Preſented to the "ng. + This work is 
diwided into fifteen propoſitions, which are amply ex- , 
plained. The % is concerning the true foundation | 
of kniowletge.” "The "ſecond is of immediate revelation ; 
which thoagh it neither does. nor can ever contradict 
the outward teſtimony of the Scriptures, or right and 
ſound reafon, yet is not to be ſubjected to the exami- 
nation of either, as to àa more noble of certa: a rule and 
touchſtone. Since this divine revelation and inward 
illumination is that, which is evident and dear of it 
ſelf, forcing by its own evidence and clearneſs the 
well-difpoſed underſtanding to aſſent. The ?hird pro- 
poſition is cmcerning the Scriptures, which becauſe — | 
are only a declaration of the fountain, and not the 
fountain itlelf, are not to be eſteemed the principal 
ground of all truth and Knowledge, nor yet the ade 
quate, primary rule of faith and manners. However 
as they gave a true and faithful teſtimony of the firſt. 
foundation, they are and may be e ſecondary 
rule, ſubordinate to the ſpirit, from which they have 
all their excellency and certainty.” The fourth is dn. 
cerning the condition of man in the fall,” in which Nate 
he can know nothing ari And Kits thoughts and 
conceptions conceming God and fpititual things are, 
unprofitable to himſelf and others. However this evil 
ſeed is not impured to infants, until by tranſgreſſon 
they actually join themſelves with jt. "The P54 is of 
the uni verſal redemption by Chriſt, aud alſo the ſavi 
and ſpiritual Light, woherewith every man is enlightened. 
Mr. Barclay endeavours to prove the reality and in- 
fluences of this light from ſeveral paſſages of Scrip- 
ture; and in the /ixth propoſition aftitms, that accord- 
ing to this principle or hypothefis all the objections 
againſt the univerſality of Chriſt's death are eaſily 
ſolved.” And from hence, ſays he, it follows, chat as 
ſome of the old Philoſophers might have been ſaved, 
ſo alſo may now ſome, who by. Providence are caſt 
into thoſe remote parts of the world, where the know- 
ledge of the Hiſtory is wanting, be made partakers 
the divine Myflery, if they receive and reſiſt not that 
grace, a man Feftation whereof js given to every man 
to profit auisbal. The ſeventh is concerning Fuſtif c47 
tion. As many as reſiſt not this light, but receive it, 
procure the fruits of holineſs, by which means th, 
are ſanctiſted and juſtified before God ; not indeed by their 
own works wrought in our will, nor yet by works, 
conſidered as of themſelves, but by. Chrift, ho! is 
both the Gift and the Giver, and the cauſe producing 
the effects within us. The igt is concerning Per- 
fection- "Thoſe, in whom this holy and pure birth 
is fully brotght forth, are free from actual ſinning, 
and in that reſpect perſect. Yet this perfection admits 
of a growth; and there remains. a poſlibility, of ſin- 
ning, Where the mind does not molt” diligently attend 
an the LY "The ninth is of perſeverance, and the; 

uity of falling from grace. The tenth is concer 

the Mts 77 1 Is us, that 400 this gift or lighe 
of God "all true knowledge in things ſpiritual is re- 
ceived; fo by the ſame every true Minite: is ordained 
and ſupplied in the work of the'Miniftry. That ſuch 
perſons as have this authority may preach, though 
without commiſſion or literature; as on the other hand, 
thoſe” who © want the authority of this divine gift, 
however learned or authorized by the - commiſſions of 
4 men 


BAR 


liſhed an Engliſh tranſlation of it done by himſelf in 1678 and it has been ſince tran- 


ſlated into High Dutch, Low Dutch, French and 
editions of it in Engliſh ſince. He had a diſpute in the year 1 
the Univerſity of Aberdeen, an account of which was afrerwards'publiſhed. 


Spaniſh. There have been ſeveral 
675 with ſome Students of 
In 1676 he 


publiſhed his Quaſteriſin confirmed; a Vindication of the chief Doctrines and Principles of. 


the Quakers, 
Aberdeen, in their book, intitled,- 


from the Arguments and Objeftions of the Students 
Quakeriſm canvaſſed. The 


of Divinity (ſo called) of 
year following he wrote his 


Univerſal Love conſidered and eſtabliſhed upon its right Foundation [G]; and another piece, 


intitled, An Epiſtle of Love and friendly —_ f 8 Ambaſſadors 
Peace hriſten 


of Europe met at Nimeguen to conſult t 


of the ſeveral Princes 
„ ſo far as they” are con- 


cerned [H]. His next Treatiſe was publiſhed in 1679, and intitled, R. B.*s Apology 


men and churches, are to be eſteemed bat as deceivers, 
and not true Miniſters of the Goſpel. Thoſe likewiſe 
who have received this gift, ought to give it freely, 
without hire or bargaining ; far leſs to ule it as a trade 
to get money by. Yet if God hath called any from 
their employments or trades, it may be lawful for 
ſuch to receive ſuch temporals, (that is, what may be 
needful to them for meat and cloathing,) as are freely 
given them by thoſe, to whom they have communi- 
cated Spirituals. The eleventh is "concerning Worſhip. 
All true and acceptable worſhip to God is offered in 
the invwart and immediate moving and drawing of his 
own Spirit ; which is neither limited to places, times, 
or perſons. For though we are to worſhip him al- 
ways, becauſe we are to fear before him; yet as to 
the outward fignification thereof in prayers; praiſes 
or preachings, we ought not to do it where and when 
we will, but where and when we are moved there- 
unto by the ſecret inſpirations of his Spirit in our 
hearts; which God heareth and accepteth, and is ne- 
ver wanting to move us thereunto, when need is; of 
which he himſelf is the alone proper judge. All other 
worſhip. then, both praiſes, prayers, and preachings, 
which man ſets about in his own will and at his own 
intment, which he can both begin and end at 
his pleaſure, do or leave undone as himſelf ſees meet, 
whether they be a preſcribed form, as a Liturgy, or 
prayers conceived extemporarily by the natural ſtrength 
and faculty of the mind, they are all but ſuperſtitions, 
will-worſhip. and abominable idolatry in the ſight of 
God. The /w//tb propoſition is concerning Baptiſm ; 
which is a pure and ſpiritual thing, to wit, the baptiſm 
of the ſpirit and fire, of which the baptiſm of John 
was a figure ; which was commanded for a time, and 
not to continue for ever. As to the baptiſm of infants, 
it is a mere human tradition; for which neither 
precept nor practice is to be found in all the Scripture. 
he thirteenth is concerning the Communion or Parti- 
cipation of the Body and Blood of Chriſt ; which is in- 
ward and ſpiritual ; and of this the breaking of bread 
by Chriſt with his Diſciples was a figure, which they 
even uſed in the Church for a time, who had received 
the ſubſtance on account of the weak ; even as ab- 
ſtaining from things ſtrangled and blood, the waſhing 
one another's feet, and the To gan of the ſick with 
oil; all which are commanded with no leſs authority 
and folemnity than the former. Yet ſeeing they are 
but the ſhadows of better things, they ceaſe in ſuch 
as have obtained the ſubſtance. The fourteenth pro- 
poſition is concerning the power of the civil Magiſtrate 
in matters purely religious, and pertaining to_the conſci- 
ence. Since God hath aſſumed to himſelf the power 
and dominion of the conſcience, who alone can rightly 
inſtru and govern. it, therefore it is not lawful for 
any one whatſoever, by virtue of any authority or 
. principality they bear in the government of this world, 
to * the conſcience of ot oy, And 2 
killing, baniſhing, fining, impriſoning, and other ſu 
15 hong which — are ited with * for the ex- 
— 4 of their conſcience, or difference in worſhip or 
opinion, proceeds from the ſpirit of Cain the mur- 
erer, and is contrary to the truth; providing always, 
that no man under the pretence of conſcience preju- 
dice his neighbour in his life or eſtate, or do any thing 
deſtructive to, or inconſiſtent with human ſociety ; in 
which caſe the Law is for the tranſgreſſor, and jultice 
is to be adminiſtred upon all without reſpect. of per- 
ſons. The | ffteenth propoſition concerning Saluta- 
tions, Recreations, Ic. is as follows. Seeing the chief 
end of all Religion is to redeem man from the ſpirlt 
and vain converſation of this world, and to lead them 


Vor, II. 


into inward communion with God, before whom if 
we fear always, we are accounted happy; therefore 
all the vain cuſtoms and habits thereof both in word. 
and deed are to be rejected and forſaken by thoſe 
who come to this fear; ſuch as the taking off the 
hat to a mian, the bowings and'cringings of the body, 
and other ſuch ſalutations of that kind, with all the 
fooliſh and ſuperſtitious formalities attending them; 
all which man has invented in his degenerate ſlate to 
feed his pride, in the vain pomp and glory of this 
world. As alſo the unprofitable plays, frivolous re- 
creations, ſportings and gamings, which are invented 
to paſs away the precious time, and divert the mind 
from the witneſs of God in the heart, and from the 
living ſenſe of his fear, and from that evangelical ſpi- 
rit, wherewith Chriſtians ought to be armed; and 
which leads into ſobriety, gravity and Y fear, in 
which as we abide, the bleſſing of is felt to at- 
tend us in theſe actions, which we are neceſſarily en- 
gaged in order to the taking care for the ſuſtenance of 
the outward man. The Author of the Preface to his 
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Works quoted above tells us (4), that this Apology is (4) Pag. 21. 


the moſt com of all his performances, and 
was publiſhed in Latin, Dutch and Engliſh. Ir fit 
lays down, ſays he, our avowed principles of belief and 
practice, diſtinguſhed from what our enemies are pleaſed 
to ſay in our names, who by making us erroneotss, give 
themſekves the eafier taſk to confute us, and then tri- 
umph. After he has ſtated our principles, he has put 
the objeftions, which he had colleed out of our adverſa- 
ries books, or rather that he did apprehend might be 
made to thoſe principles; and anſwers them. And laſt 
cites divers Authors, both antient and modern, eſpeci 
ſome of the primitive ages, for | further illuſtration and 
confirmation of our ſaid 40 and practice. The method 
and ftyle of the book may be ſomewhat ſingular, and hke 
a fc 3 for we make that ſort of learning no part of 
divine . ſcience. But that was not to ſhew himſelf, but 
out of his tenderneſs to ſcholars, and as far as the fim- 
plicity and purity of the truth would permit, in condeſ- 
cention to their education and way of treating of thoſe 
points herein handled, _ | 
[G] He aurote his Univerſal Love conſider'd &c.}] 
The title of it is as ſollows: Univer/al Love 
and eftabliſh'd upon its right foundation; being a ſerious 
enquiry how far charity may and ought to be extended 
towards perſons of different judgments in matters of Re- 
ligion, and whoſe principles among the ſeveral ſets of 
Chriſtians do naturally lead to that due moderation 
required, He obſerves in his 4th ſection of this piece, 


that as there are two ways chiefly, whereby a people 
or ſociety agnafy their charity and love towards others, 
who differ from them; ſo by theſe two alſo is ſigni- 


fied their contrary principles and practice. The 
firſt by a favourable and charitable judgment of 
. — — and 
contrary Princip them, in ſuppoſing, or at 
leaſt not abſolutely deny ing, but that they may even 
upon their own principles, if faithful thereto, obtain 


peace with God, and liſe eternal. The ſecond is by 


a friendly and neighbourly deportment towards men's 
perſons, in not ing to ruin and deſtroy them, 
whether in life, liberty, or eſtate ; tho' their judgment 
concerning God and things ſpiritual in the nature 
and manner of the exereiſe of their worſhip be both 
contrary and different. Where the deſect of either 
of theſe two is, there of neceſſity muſt be wanting 
univerſal love and charity. This piece is dated from 
Aberdeen-priſon 1677. 


(H] Anather piece, intitled, An Epiſtle of love and 
friendly Advice &c.] In this. piece * 
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for ibe true Chriſtian Divinity vindicated from John Browne's Examination and pretended 
Confutation thereof in bis book, intitled, Quakeriſm the Path-way to Paganiſm, He wrote 
likewiſe the fame year A Vindication of his Anarchy of the Ranters, Ec. ſerving as an ex- 
plandtory Poſtſcript thereof. His laſt Tra& was publiſhed in 1686, and intitled, The Po 
ſibility and Neceſſity of the inward and immediate Revelation of the Spirit f God towards 
the Foundation and Ground of true Faith, proved in a Letter writ in Latin to @ Perſon of 
Quality in Holland, and now; alſo put into Engliſh [ 1]. He travelled into England, Holland 


() 
and Germany with Mr. William Pen, in order to propagate the Doctrines of the Quakers: ; By 
and in Holland he had a Conference upon Religion with Mr. Labadie, well known for the — 
peculiarity of his notions in Religion. Mr. Sewell, the Author of The Hiſtory of the Quakers, 


who was perſonally acquainted with him, tells us (g), that he was a man of eminent gitts () Pas. 52-. 
and endowments, well ſkilled not only in the learned Languages, but likewiſe in the Writ- A 
ings of the antient Fathers and other Eccleſiaſtical Writers. That he had a ſound judg- 
ment, and a great underſtanding; and was of a friendly and pleaſant, though grave con- 
verfation z remarkably qualified for compoſing of differences; and that he really lived 

« up to what he profeſied, being of an unblameable deportment, truly pious, and well be- 
loved of thoſe he converſed with.” Mr. Pen likewiſe in his Teſtimony to the Memory of 

him tells us, that he was a dutiful ſon, a loving huſband, a tender and careful father, an 

eafy maſter, and a good and kind — 2 and friend. Mr. George Keith, who had 

been formerly one of the moſt conſiderable preachers and writers among the Quakers, and 

| ys | 
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ſhew the true cauſe of the war, and to propoſe the right 
remedy and means for a firm and ſettled peace. A 
* of it was delivered February 2:d and 24th 1678 
at 

Prin 


imeguen to each of the Embaſſadors, and their 


cipals, together with his Apology in Latin. 
[IJ Hes Tra? was 222 1686, and inti- 
tied, Ihe Poſſibility and Neceffity of the inward and 
immediate Revelation &e.] Mr. Sewell in his Hiſtory 
of© the Buakers (5) tells us, that he wrote this Letter in 
1676 to the Heer Adrian Paets, with whom Mr. Barclay 
had ſome diſcourſe, when that Gentleman returned from 
in, Where he had been Embaſſador from the States 
"the United Provinces. He had written a Letter 
fome time before to Chriſtian Hartzoeker, concerni 

the Doctrine of the Quakers, which Letter is publiſh' 
m the 1 ac ernditorum wiroram Epiftolæ Ec- 
clefiaſticee & 'Theologicar, Amſterdam 1704 ; and hav- 
ing afterwards difeoerſed with Mr. Barclay concern- 
ing the immediate Revelation of the Spirit of God, 
the latter was indueed to write him a letter in Latin 
OW ſubject. This letter being ſent over from 
to Holland was delivered by Mr. Benjamin 
Furly at Rotterdam to Mr. Paets, with a requeſt, that 
he would return an anſwer to it, which he promis'd to 
do. But as he neglected it, Mr. Furly at laſt publiſhed 
the Letter without mentioning the on's name, to 
whom it was written, but only his character, viz. 
Cuidam Legato; i. e. To a certain Embaſſador.“ 
In this Letter he firſt ſets down the objection of Mr. 
Paets, that fince the being and fabſtance of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion conſiſts in the knowledge of and faith 
concerning the Birth, Life, Death, Reſurrection and 
Aſcenſion of Chriſt Jefas, he conſidered the ſubſtance 
of the Chriſtian Religion as a contingent truth; which 
| truth was matter of fact. And matter of 
fact could not be known' by the revelation of another, 
or by the perception of the outward ſenſes ; becauſe 
are naturally in our ſouls no ideas of contingent 
waths, ſuch as are concerning neceſſary truths, viz. that 
God is, and that the whole is ter than the part. 
And fince it might Without dlordiry be ſaid, that 
God cannot make a contingent truth to become a ne- 
oeſſary truth; neither can God reveal contingent truths 
er matters of fact, but as een are reveal- 


ed ; and matters of fa&t not being revealed but by 
the outward ſenſes, the concluſion drawn from thence 
is, that men are not ebliged to believe God produci 
ay revelation in the ſoul ing matters of fact, 

ether of a thing done or to be done, unleſs there be 
added ſome miracles "obvious to the outward ſenſes, 
by which the foot may be aſcertained that this revela- 
tion comes from God. In anſwer to theſe arguments, 
Mr. Barclay premiſes firſt, chat it was falſly ſuppoſed, 
that the of the Chriſtian Religio in 
the hiſtorical faith and knowledge of the Birth, Death, 
Lie, Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion of Chriſt, That 
faith and hiſtorical knowledge is indeed a part of the 
Chriſtian Religion, but not ſuch an eſſential part, 
as that without it the Chriſtian Religion cannot con- 


fill; but an integral part, which goes to the compleat- 


very 


ing of the Chriſtian Religion, as the hands br feet of 


a man are integral parts of a man, without which 
nevertheleſs a man may exiſt, but not an entire and 
compleat man. Yet he agrees, that the hiſtorical 
knowledge of Chriſt is commonly manifeſted to us by 
the holy Scripture as the means ; but nevertheleſs he 
aſſerts, that could without fuch an outward means 
manifeſt that Hiſtorical knowledge to our minds ; 
and likewiſe, that a conti truth may be known 
by a ſupernatural knowledge. He obſerves that when 
God makes known to men any matter of fa@ by di- 
vine revelation, he then ſpeaks as to the ear of the 
heart of the inward man. And that as when any na- 


tural idea is excited in us, we clearly know it ; fo al- 


fo when a ſapernatural idea is raiſed, we clearly know 
that, of which it is the idea. He explains likewiſe 
what is the inward fi ral ſenſe in man: 
and then he diftinguiſhes between contingent and neceſ- 
fary truths, and how a divine Revelation may 


de known to be ſuch, affirming that natural and ſpi- 


ritual ſenſes are diſtinguiſhable by their objects, and 
demonſtrating how godly men may know that 2 
are in the our of God. and how the wicked 

the wrath of God as fire. He obſerves after what 
manner the ſpiritual ſenſes diſtmguiſh the good and 
evil; and he confeſſes that there is in all men as well 
the godly as ungodly ſome fort of idea of God, as of 
a moſt perfect Being. But he aſſerts, that the ſuperna- 
tural idea of God rs much from the natural; and 
that in all men there is a ſupernatural idea of God. 
He ſhews likewiſe wherein motions of the mind 
differ from thoſe of the body; and that there are ideas 
as well of ſupernatural as of natural things. And ob- 
ferving from whence the errors of falſe likeneſſes of 
reaſon: proceed, he ſays, that natural reaſon cannot 
perceive ſupernatural things. He aſſerts, that the re- 
velations to the Prophets were by inward inſpirations 
in their minds ; and that they were moſt certainly 
perſuaded, that they were divinely inſpired even 
without any outward miracle. And that it is by the 
inſpiration of the ſame divine Spirit, by which the 
Prophets prophefied, that we believe their words and 
2 to be divine, concerning contingent truths, 
as well paſt as to come. He enquires likewiſe, whe- 
ther faith comes by outward hearing; and he ſhews 
how the outward ſenſes may be deceived, nay, that 


cing often they are vitiated both by outward caſualties and 


natural infirmities, to which the godly are no leſs ſub- 
jet than the wicked. Mr. Barclay treats of theſe 

ints very largely in his Letter ; and he tells us, that 
in the year 1685 he diſcourſed with Mr, Paets upon 
the ſame ſubje& at London, where the latter was one 
of the Commiſſioners for the Dutch Eaſt-India ny 
ny. But 4 could not, ſays our author in ou Advertiſe- 
ment to the reader, him propoſe any thing new, nor 
what 1 could —_— Ne Kann. F a reply. 
What his reaſons were not to proſecute this matter, 1 
ſhall not determine. But thus far he readily yielded, 


„That he had been miſtaken in his notion of the 


„ Quakers ; for he found they could make a r 
3 —_ 


% Pag. 495+ 


(6) Letter 3. p. 
1733 · 


22. edit. London Mr. Barclay's 


very intimate with Mr. Barclay, but afterwards took Orders in che Church of England; 
in his Standard of the Quaters examined (b), places him in the claſs of ſuch erring Chris 
ſtians that cannot be denied to be in Chriſt; Mr. Jerem. | 
ſtionably of @ good genius: The Dedication of his Apology 
markable, for the uncominon frankneſs and ſimplicity, with which it is written [X] but 


«« plea for the foundation of their Religion.” He in- 
forms us then, that reading it over again, he 
found an inclination in himſelf, and was perſuaded by 
ſome friends, 5 onore a Tranſlation of it in Engliſh. 
He obſerves with regard to the ground and foundation 
of faith, that it is reſolved either into Tradition or Ne- 
welation ; fince thoſe, Who lay claim to the Scriptures, 
and would make it the foundation of their faith, re- 
ſolve it merely into Tradition, when the motives of 
credibility are enquired into. For my part, ſays he, 
I think, the Papiſis do wiſely in pleading for Infallibil:- 
ty 3 fo certainly the true Church never was nor can 
vi it. And the Proteſtants do baneſily in not claim- 
ing it, becauſe they are ſenſible they <vant it. I ſhould 
therefore defire the one to prove, that they are infallible, 
and adviſe the other to believe they may, and ſeet af- 
ter it. But I am ſure neither the ont is, nor the ot 
cannot, without immediate, divine Revelation. _ 
as to deny Revelation is a bad to prove In 
445 3 fo to deny 922 ts boy cy to = a 
Reformation ; fince they, who do reform, had need to be 
certain they are doing fo. The afſerting of Infallibility 
in the Church of Chriſt is not the error of the Church of 
Rome ; hut the pretending to it, when have it not, 
end placing it where they ſhould not. But fince thoſe, 
awho oppoſe immediate Revelation, do it on the account, 
#hat they reckon it either impoſſible or unneceſſary, I hope 
bers will be as much found in this Epiſtle, as will & 
— the contrary. Lo RF 
Very remark the frankneſs and ſimplicity, 
5 which it is written. Mr) Volt in 42 
concerning the Engliſh Nation (6), having obſerved, that 
is a work as well drawn up as 
the fubjet could pofubly admit, tells us, that the Dedi- 
cation to Charles II is not filled with mean flattering 


encomiums ; but abounds with bold touches in favour of 


truth, and with the wwiſeft counſels. * He hath often 
««. faithfully warned thee by his ſervants, /ays he in the 
«© choſe of bis 1 — Dedicatory, ſince he reſtored thee 
to the Royal Digni 


Far, chat thy heart might not wax 
«« wanton againſt him to forget his Mercies and Pro- 
evidence towards thee, whereby he might F 
«4. thee to be ſoothed up and lulled in thy fins 
* by the flattering of Court Paraſites, who by their 
n ruin of many Princes. . Thou 
ft t of proſperity and adverſity ; thou knowe, 
bn toe, op to 1 thy BEE country ; 10 
over · ruled, as well as to rule and fit upon the Throne ; and 
being oppreſſed thou baſt reaſon to know how hateful 
opprefſſor is both to God and man. If after all theſe 
| ngs and advertiſements thou doft not turn umro the 
Lord «vith all thy heart, but forget him, who remem- 
bered thee in thy diſtreſs, and give up thyſelf to follow 
uf and vanity ; ſurely great wwill be thy condemnation. 
ainſt which ſuare, as well as the temptation of thoſe, 
that may or do feed thee, and prompt thee to evil, the 
moſt excellent aud prevalent remedy vill be 1e apply 
thyjelf to that light of Chriſt, which ſbinetb in thy con- 
ference ; which neither can nor will flatter that, nor ſuf- 
fer thee to be at eaſe''in thy fins; but doth and will 
deal plainly and fauhfully. with thee, as thoſe, that are 
s thereof, have alſo done. God Almighty, who 
hath fa fignally hithert® wifited thee xwith his love, fo 
touch and reach thy heart, cer the day of thy wifitation 


| be dxpired, that thou may effetually turn to him, fo 


as to-improve thy place and ſtation for his name. Mr. 
Voltaire remarks, that a more ſurprizing circum- 
«*«. ſtance is, that this Epiſtle, written by a private man 
** of no figure, was ſo happy in its effects as to put 
** a ſtop to the proſecution.“ That Gentleman ſeems 
to be. miſtaken in aſſerting, that Mr. Barclay was a 
private man of no figure, fince he was a perſon of 
a very good family fortune, and particularly emi- 
nent for his extenſive learning. And there appears to 
be no manner of ground for affirming, that this E- 


Writ | 
* Has bern attacked 


the op 


659 


(1) New and - 
full Method of 
ſettling the Cano- 
nical Authority 


Jones (i) ſtyles him à man unque- 
to King Charles II is very re- 


chat Work, which is eſteemed the ſtandard of the Doctrines of the Quakers, has been at- Biss, wi. 2. 
0% Nes Treati- tacked by ſeveral Writers [L]. However ſeveral very eminent Writers acknowledge, = No te. 
ſe —_— . that it is written with great and extent of Learning. Mr: Norris tells us (&); that he London 1726, 
got, v | K. ; . cannot in $v0. 
Page» 422» N N 


ile was the reaſon, that a flop was put to the pro- 
ion againſt the Quakers ; ſince we find nothing 
to that purpoſe in any of their Hiſtories or other 


by 2 Writers.) We 
| give the reader a liſt of the Writers againſt the 
Theſes and Apology. I. Mr. John Brown, a Preſpyte- 
rian Divine in Scotland, in his 2uateriſm the Path- 
Way to Paganiſm ; which was anſwered by Mr. Bar- 
clay himſelf in 1679, as we obſerved in the text of 
this Article. II. Nicholas Arnoldus, Profeſſor of 1 
Divinity at Franeker in Frieſland (7) wrote an Exer- (7) See his Arti- 
citation in anſwer to the Theſes Theologice j of which le in Mr. Bayle. 
Mr. Barclay takes frequent notice in his . 
III. John Ge Bajerus, a Lutheran Divine, and 
Doctor and of Divinity at Jena, publiſhed a 
piece concerning the beginning of the true and ſaving 
knowledge of God, in 4 to Mr. Barclay's 
Theſes and Apology ; and objecting againſt ſome expreſ- 
ſions of our Author, as improper; abſurd, obſcure, 
and unintelligible, he was anſwered by Mr. George 
Keith, (Mr. Barclay being then employed in ſome 
other affairs;) to whom Mr. Baj made no reply | | 
(8). IV. John Chriſtopher Holthuſius, a Divine of (8) Croeſe, Book 
the A Confeffion, wrote a treatiſe in P48. 97+ 
High Dutch; which Croeſe tells us (9) deſerves the (9) Ibid. 
title of the German Anti-Barclaian, ſince the 
have not yet anſwered it: V. Mr. George Keith a- 
bovementioned publiſhed a book intitled The Quakers 
Standard examined, in anſwer to the z to which 
no anſwer has been made. VI: In the year 1683 a 
Latin Treatiſe was publiſhed at Hamborough in 8vo 
againſt the by a Lutheran Divine, whoſe name 
was L. Ant. Reiſer, a native of Augſburgh in Germany, 
from whence he was expelled on account of his Reli- 
gion, and retired to Hamborough, where he was ap 
inted Miniſter of the Church of St. James. $ 
is intitled Anti-Barclaius, id eff, Examen Apolb- 
giæ, quam non ita pridem Robertus Barclajus, Scoto- 
Britannus, pro Theologia were Chriſtiana edidit, inſtitu- 
tum in gratiam Ewvangelicorum a L. Ant. Reiſero Au- 
ano, nunc Paſtore ad D. Facobi H. We 
\ ©. an account of this book in the Ada Eruditorum | | 
for the year 1683 (10), the Authors of which obſerve, (10) Pag. 544, 
that Mr. Parelay's Apology is written in a manner very > 8 
different from uſual writings of the Quakers; for gement das 
though he declares in his Preface that he was no ad- 5 
mirer and i mitator of the School-men, but rather an pag. 85. edit. 
wn 
— 


1725, in 4to. 


7 


ing, which was the . 
kers, defended even by that Author hümſelf in hi 
tenth Thefis 3 but he was well Killed in Phi ly 
Philoſophy, and the Fathers, as appears from 

whole work. Quamvis enim is Scholaſfticorum non ad- 
miratorem & imitatorem, /ed contem & ad- 
verſarium in prefatione ad Leforem /e eſſe 
Theſes tamen ſuas in Apologia 


uakerorum alias character 
X requifitus ; ſed in Philolo- 
leftione patrum non tralatitid, ut | 
totum hoc opus loguitur, werſatur (11), Mr. Barclay hay- (11) Ibid. page 


fro wirili 7 Negue 
5 e ar claus, qui 
7 Bo nant ol 
gia, Philoſaphid, 

ing paſſed frequent cenſures the Lutherans among 545 · 
other Proteſtants in his 1, 7, 9, 1t, 14 and 15 Theſes, 

Mr. Reiſer undertook the defence of them in this _ 


B A R N 


cannot think Quakeriim inconfiderable, as the principles of it are laid do vn and managed 


by our Author ; and «« that the great and general contempt, which they lie under, did not 


(12) Ibid. 


and examined the 


. notions with the Anabaptiſts; and though a 


«hinder him from thinking the Sect of the 
«: of any, that divide from the Church, in cafe the 


Quakers to be far the moſt conſiderable 
Quakeriſm that is generally held, be 


«. the fame with that which Mr. Barclay has delivered to the World for ſuch:“ Nt. 


ſays he, T take to be ſo great @ man, that I profeſs freely, that I bad rather engage 
an bundred Bellarmins, Hardings, and Stapletons, than with one Barclay. Mr 
Med in Vol. IV (I) of Cat#s Letters, tells us, ( 
that he is not aſhamed to own, that he had with great pleaſure read over his Ap 
really thinks it to be the moſt maſterly, charitable, and reaſonable ſyſtem, that he had ever don 


chard in a Diſcourſe upon Enthu/taſm, 1 


Whom, 
12 


ſeen. It ſolves the numerous difficulties raifed by other Sects, and by turns thrown at 


« one another; ſhews all parts of Scri 


re to be uniform and confiſtent ; and as Sir 


&* Iſaac Newton, by allowing him gravitation, has accounted. for all the phenomena of 
<« nature, fo if we allow to Mr. Barclay thoſe operations of the Spirit, which the Qua- 
«; kers pretend to feel, and which he ſays every man in the world has and may feel, if he 
« watches its motions, and does not ſuppreſs them; then I think all the jangling vain 
queſtions, numerous ſuperſtitions, and various oppreſſions, which have plagued the 


* 
: 


y of our Author, and endea- 
voured to ſhew fiot only the heterodoxy of many of his 
doctrines, but even to diſcover the latent errors in 
other parts of his wrirings, which ſeemed leſs obnoxi- 
ous. © He takes notice, according to the Writers of 
the Ada Eruditorum (12), of his frequent ſelf-con- 
<<, tradiQtions, and the impertinence of his quotations 
«« from Scripture and the Fathers in favour of his 
opinions; and confutes his anſwers to thoſe olyec- 
tions which had been ſuggeſted by others or him- 
% ſelf; and explodes his abſurd and chimerical 4 
«« and inconſequential manner of arguing.” Exami- 
nauit enim theſes atque efheſes Barclaji omnes, ne 
heterodoxas tantum ex-orthodoxia ſubwertit; ſed &, 
quid dude ſub illis, gue ſaniores videntur, latitet, 
etexit 3 
_— "vole inepteque Scripture ac Patrum dicta ad 
incruſtanda dogmata ſua adhibuerit, oftendit, exploſis eti- 
am omnibus ad objettiones vel ab aliis vel a ſeipſo fac- 
tes reſponſion / bus, ghleſſis item cerebrinis, & conſequentiis 
nal? coberentibus. And ſince the principal doctrines 
of the Quakers are contained in the firſt oſitions 
of the „Mr. Reiſer is more copious in the 
confutation of them, than in the fi went ones, in 
which Mr. Barclay advances almoſt very ſame 


many reproaches are fixed upon thoſe of different ſen- 


timents in Religion, yet Mr. Reiſer confines himſelf 


chiefly to the defence of the Lutherans ; though he 


does not deny, that even they have ſome defects, and that 


ny. learned and pious men in that communion wiſh 
SO removal of thele grievances ; but at the ſame 
time he affirms, that the uſe ought to be diſtinguiſhed 


» from the abuſe in ſome. points, which are cenſured in 


(13) Ibid- 


Fail: and e 
dein Perfedtion, Crit, Satigfactian, the 7 


the ad and 15th propoſitions of the 4pology. Non dif- 


fitetur interim & ſuis Lutberanis efſe nawvss ; atque hinc 
orta. non tantum Gravamina, ſed pia multorum Laren 
bonorumgue in Eacigid Lutherand aſſe Defideria ; uſum 

etiam ab abuſu in multis, in illis maxime, que in 2 
15 E&heſibus taxantur, diſcernendum efſe contendit (13). 
FrA has ſubjoined to this Treatiſe a piece of Dr. Henry 
More addreſſed to the Quakers, and declares himſelf 
to be of the ſame opinion with that Divine, that this 
Sect has borrowed. a great many of their doclrines 
from Jacob Behmen, known by the title of the Teutonic 
Philoſopher. VII. In the year 1705 Mr. Thomas 
Bennet, afterwards Vicar of St. Giles's Cripplegate, 
liſhed, a Treatiſe in, twenty fix chapters, in which 
he, r attacks Mr. Barclay, third edition 
of.. which wWas printed in 1733. It is intitled, 4 
anfutatton. of Quakeriſm, ora plain proof of the Falſ- 
% of wbat the. principal Quaker Writers (eſpecially 
A. K. Barclay ig Ait Apology and other Works) do 
teach, cancerning the neceſſity of immediate Kevelatian, 
4 order to a Saving. Chriſtian Falth ; the Being, Na- 
ture, and Operation of the pretended Univerſal Light 
within ; its Hirring with mem, moving them to prayer, 
aug. calling them to\the Miniſtry ; Regeneration, Sandi. 
ation, 'F uſlificatian, Saluation, and Union. with Gd; 
the Mature % Church 3. the Rule of Faith; \W ater 
Lord's Supper. Divers Yueftions a 
ge 


ou 


of Controverſies, Wc. are briefly flated and rejotvued. 


ese etiam ſibi contradixerit Apologetes, - 


* world 


He obſerves in his preface, that he cannot but think 
* Yuakeriſm one of the vileſt and moſt 
« hereſies, that our unhappy Nation has ever been 
«« infefted with.” He tells us likewiſe, that this 
Se, when it firſt appeared in the world, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by ſuch an incredible variety of enthuſiaſtic 
freaks as made their perſons utterly ridiculous. Their 
books alſo were then fluſfed with ſuch prodig 
ties FA ribaldry and jargon of bitterneſs, moſli unchriſti- 
nguage, and even Maſpbeny ſelf, as inclined 
. 


Mr. Keith, who had leſt the Quakers, had returned 
an anſwer to Mr. Barclay's , tells us, that this 
is certainly the exatteft piece that ever was written In 
defence of Quateriſm. In his tenth chapter he endea- 
vours to give a brief account of what the Quakers 


great mean by the Univerſal Light within, from a variety 


of paſſages in Mr. Barclay's Works. He remarks 
that by this Ligbt, which Mr. Barclay likewiſe calls 
the Seed, the Spirit, the Grace, the Word of God, 
Chrift within, wehiculum Dei, or the ſpiritual of 
Chris wuhich came down from Heaven, he does not 
mean the eſſence of 3 fince Mr. Barclay fay 


(14), that by this Seed, Grace, and Word of God, &c. (4) oP 
$3 | 


ve wunderfland not the proper 
God preci ſely taken. Nor does he mean by the Li 
the rational ſoul of man, or any faculty of it, parti- 
cularly that which we call human underſtanding, or 
man's natural conſcience, or his reaſon, or any 


Effence and Nature 


ology, and 1 


Num. 124. 


53 16g. 


tion Lon. 


1733+ 


part 
of man's nature ; ſince Mr. Barciay ſays (15); «ve & (15) Ibid. 


not underfland this divine principle to be any part of 
man's nature, Sc. We make it à diſtin and ſeparate 
thing from man's foul and all the faculties of it. But 
by the Light they mean, as Mr, Bennet tells us, a 
certain ſubſtance, or real, ſpiritual, heavenly, and in- 
viſible principle, in which they ſuppoſe, that God as 
Father, Son, and Spirit, dwells. For Mr. Barclay 


ſays (46), ave know it to be a 2 and by this (16) Ibid 
av 


Seed, Fc. we underſtand a ſpiritual, heavenly and in- 
wifible Principle, (as he expreſſes it juſt after} a real 
8 Subſtance, in which God, as Father, Som and 
Spirit dauelli. 

Seed and ſpiritual Body of Chriſt is as really and im- 
.mediately united unto the Ward, as bis outward. B 
was ; and that this Seed and ſpiritual Nature doth be- 
long to him, as he is the ſecond Adam or Man-Chrif. 
He affirms likewiſe, that Chriſt in us, or the Seed, 
„is not a third ſpiritual | Nature diſtinct from that 
* which. was the Man Chriſt Jeſus, that was crucified 
according to the fleſh at Jeruſalem. For the ſame 
that is in us, was and is in him. And as it is in 
him, it is the fulneſs or ſpring of the ſame in us 
as the ſtream. Nor is there any difference, but 
« ſuch as is betwixt the ſpring and the ſtream, which 
3 « are 


He obſerves likewiſe (17), that 4615 (77) Sec bis 
NQuakeriſm con- 
firm'd, Set. 4 


BAR 661 
« works from the haginaing; would ceafe and be at an end.” But this Author prope 
e exceptions to Mr. Barclay's firſt principle of imwediate Revelation A1]; 
es, that this poſtulatum will not be granted, and he fears will never be proved, 
h a diſcovery is much to be wiſhed, and that the opinion of it alone muſt render thoſe 
very happy, who can perſuade themſelyes, that they have attained to it, He obſerves 
likewiſe, that if Mr. Barclay had meant only by the teſtimony of the Spirit that | 
faculty or . which the Deity has inſpir'd into all men, to regulate their actions, and 
to acknowledge his divine bounty, (which principle Mr. Trenchardcalls reaſon) and could 
have reconciled the workings of his light to the only one he can find in himſelf, he could 
* readily. have ſubſcribed to a very great part of his 22 3: which he tells us, be muſt confeſs 
1504 . moſt -beneficent to the world, moſt agreeable to the Scriptures ; and that it makes them, 
Fry 89 rather ſhews them, to be moſt conſiſtent with themſelves, and comprebendt every thing, 
which bas been ſaid by the beſt Writers — Liberty of. Conſcience, ani againſt all. s of 
religious impoſitions. Aud this My. B has done with as much wit, happy turn, and 
maſtery of expreſſion, as is conſiſtent with the plainnefs and ſimplicity affetted by thaſe of bis Sec, 
and for the moſt part uſed in the holy Writings. 


« are one in their nature and fitbſtance. . . . Therefore on to the operations of the Deity; and yet have 
this ſeed being in us, the Man Chriſt is in us; not found themſelves after all juſt where they ſet out; 
* according to his whole manhood, but according un- nor could recolle& any thing that bap to them 
* to that, which is proper unto it; and yet without in thoſe intervals; but abſence of thought. I is /up- 
«« all diviſion: As the tatural Ii i in the mem poſed, continues he, that the poever fo claimed is Feſus 
% bens, rr „„ I Chrift rating wii ν, and at it is allewed by all, 
*« without any divifon ; ſo this ſpiritual Life and that the lu drop'of his natural bloud vas enough to 
« Nature is in Chriſt our head and in us; by atone for „ awhole world; ſo one might 
„ which he dwelleth in us, as the ſpirit of a man imagine, that the leaft portion of his Godhead working 
« doth in the body.” Mr. Bennet examines this hy- <vithin us might be tos hard for and overcome the depra- 
potheſis, and endeavours to ſhew both from experience r 
and Scripture, that there is no ſuch. eniver/a/ Light e to engage our attention or acqure cubicih is all 
auithin., The firſt nine chapters of this book were an at is ſuppoſed requiſite ta the farther progreſs and . 


frwered by Mr. Benjamin Lindley in 1710 in 4to, un- fiffon of his Deity. I is very hard to conceive, that d 
der the title of The Nerg/Fty of Immediate Revelation can ſerve God by fequeſtring far a tima all the facul- 
toward tht Foundation and Ground of true Faith proved ties be has given w, by 

Or. And the laſt enen Chapter 3 — a 

in a /econd of that book un of God wilt never exert it 

1713. VIII. Mr. Thomas Chubb 


T 


the medium of the aurwar d' fonfes, 
b. — all that due 


4153544 


M] This. author propoſes forma ons to My. Bur- ed in his viſions 
on firſt principle of immediate Revelation. } He > feels th 
ſerves, that he cannot concur with Mr. Barclay, by 
believing, that all men, who. cannot find this fpirit m God: has g 
themſelves, do or have fupprefled it; ſince he believes from falſhoad, 
there are many thouſands in all ref} equally vir= infptration ; 
tuous with himſelf, who: have y tried all expe- wander thro! 
riments of watch: nn raped, outward and in- ramble wherever 
ward reſignation, tion from worldly thoughts us. 


65 That wo BARCOCHEBAS, or BARCOCHAB (a), was the author of a thoufand diſarders in 
Hy, he wee, Judea by his impoſtures, and involved his nation in a dreadful calamity under the Empe- 
plied to himſelf ror Hadrian. was 2 Jew, who proclaimed himſelf the Meſſiah, and found a famous — 
= N Rabbi, who applauded this impious pretenſion of his (b). This falſe Meſſhah accommoe- (+) py gx 
Nunter;, chap. dated himſelf wonderfully to the prejudices of this wretched prog: he ſpoke of nothing tis Article. 
The Bui, but wars, battles, and triumphs; and the firſt leſſon of his Goſpel was that they mul 
for alt of Nad. riſe againſt the Romans. had ſo much the leſs difficulty in perſuading them of this 

doarine, + becauſe he took the opportunity, when the zeal ot the Jews for their Religion 

had enraged them againſt the Emperor. This Prince had lately ſettled a Colony N FORE 

ruſalem (c), and eſtabliſhed Idolatry. The Jews conſidered this as an infupportable abg- (f El, be 
mination, and a prodigious profanacion of their 22 upon which account they were Pas, from bis 
extremely diſpoſed to riſe. Some writers pretend, Circumciſion was forbid then A, fo are 

e writers pretend that Circumciſion was for- ed of ninus Pius the liberty. of obſerving that in- to whom be 
Wo. Jew] Spar Ates id do denen; in chat thay hat been e apen thax ag. e 
this prohibition erunt, ea tempeſtate & Fudei bel. count, and were obliged to have recourſe to the juſtice - 
(1) Spart. in Vi. lum, wetabantur mutilare 22 (1). It is not of the Emperor. Circumcidere Judi: Filios Sues tax- (2) Modeſtinus, 
* Adriani, cap. im le that they were prohibited to circumciſe their tum, reſeripta Divi Fi permittitur ; in non den Lilie Regularum, 
14 children, fince we read in Modeſtinus, that he obtain - re/tgionis, gui hyc ſteerit, caſtrantis Sans. irrogaias 15 ap 82 — 
| | 4 | i ION | "YI 


Wy wg Adrian, ca p. 
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which was a violation upon their conſcience. The Talmud alledges anothe#\}cafor c 


their taking arms [B]. It is ſaid chat their Impoſtor made uſe of the ſame artife, which 
Eunus had practiſed in Sicily, to inſpire the Aves with a reſolution to revolt hit ds, he 
ſet fire to ſtraw in his mouth, that be might ſeem to vomit flames [CJ. He fortified 
hitnſelf in divers places; but he choſe the City of Bitter for his place of arms, and the ſeat 
of his Empire. It is faid that in der to try the courage of his followers he required them 
to cut off one of their fingers; and that upon the remonſtrances, which were made to him, 
he left off that trial, and made uſe of another invention [DJ. He ravaged a prodigious 
many places, and maſſacred an infinite number of people; his n 8 
Chriſtians [ EJ. The Emperor being infofmed of rheſe ravages, ſent troops do Rufus 
Governor of Judea with orders to ſuppreſs this ſedition immediately (d). Rufus in bes (% Pag. . 
dience to theſe orders exctciſed a thouſand cruelties, and yet could not finiſh"his"abtempr: t. L, 
The Emperor was therefore obliged to ſend for Julius Severus, the greateſt General of tha 5 
time, and to intruſt him with the whole care of this war (e). This General obtained his n in 
end upon the Jews, without ever having attacked them in a direct battle. He chought © 
roper to attack them in a different manner, as well on account of their prodigious num- 
r, as becauſe he ſaw them carrying on the war like deſperate men. He choſe rather 
therefore to fall upon them ſeparately to cut off their proviſions, to ſhut them up, and 
ſtreighten chem (5 and at laſt the whole affair was reduced to the ſiege of Birter in the (/ Idem, ibid. ( 
; eighteenth” year of Hadrian (g). Tbe vaſt nutnber of Jews, who threw themſelves into (2) That i, a- - 
that City, was the cauſe that (LE defended themſelves a long while, and that they were re- wen the 134th 


(6) Euſebs Bi. duced by famine to terrible extremities (H). Aſter the taking of this City, the war was not 
Ecclef. lib. 4+ 


bt, entirely conchaded but it did not continue much longer. Burcochebas periſhed here () 
6% ben, bids ee eee 


* 


5 
of Jeſus Chriſt. Rob 


„ N 7 W +» & 


| . ws > - 0 * (171 bal OT at {ii * 
The Decree, which they obtain'd, ſeems to intimate, that it were by the command of the Gods; and that he 
ſometimes they circumciſed children, who were not might ſhew this to be a divine impulſe, he hid in 
born in their Sect. This was forbid them under his mouth a nut, which he had filled with brim+- 
the ies eſtabliſhed againſt Caſtration. | „ ſtone and fire, and blowing it gently, vomited out 
[B} : . © . The" Talmud alledges another reaſon © for s flames as he fpoke.” This is an example, which 
their taking arms.) It is ſaid, that the Jews had a ſhews Sovereigns how much thoſe are to be dreaded 
cuſtom of planting a cedar, when they had a ſon born, in a State, who boaſt of inſpiration. This impoſtor, 


and planting a „when they had a 

2 2 wood of "theſe trees tõ make the 

. marriage-bed of, when their children married. It is 

added, that in a journey, which the Emperor's daugh- 

ter took into Judea, a piece of her chariot broke, up- 

on which her ſervants cut down one of theſe cedars, 

and brought it to her; that the Jews could not bear 

this, but roſe immediately, and killed thoſe, who had 

cut down this tree. The Emperor being informed that 

the ſews had revolted, marched againſt them with 

great indignation, and -exterminated them. Ob cru, 

carpenti vaſtata eft Bethara: In more fuit ut cum na 

. ceretur infany plantarent cedrum, cum infantula, pinum; 

cumque nati contraherent matrimonium, ex iis conficerent 

thalamum. Die quadam. tranfiit filia Ceſaris, & con- 

fraftum eft ei crus carpenti : cedrum iſtiuſmodi exciderunt 

 atque ad eum attulerunt. Infurrexerunt in tos Fudzi, 

atque cos ceciderunt. Relatum eſt Ca ſari rebellare Fu- 

dæus. Prefectus ille in eos iracundus, excidit totum cor- 

(3) In F un Iſraelis (3). The Jews would have been abſolutely 
ulmudico Ba- * 1A} 

byl.Gizto, folio inexcuſable, if they revolted upon ſuch a trifling 

Lent, de Jude: to tell a lie to their advantage. It is prodigious ig- 

rum Pſeudo-Meſ- norance, to give the Emperor Hadrian a daughter. 

its, page 7+ Beſides, pine trees are too flow of growth (4) to be 

(43 ae be ready to- furniſh a bed, as ſoon as a maid is ready to 

wenit ſerii factura haze it witha man; and a great many would have 

nepetibus umbram. deſerved pity, if they had been obliged to ſtay for mar- 
Virgil. Georg. riage till their pines had gained the neceſſary height. 

lib. 2. ver. 58. 0 It is ſaid that Barcuchebas made uſe of the 

a ame artifice that Eunus did. . . that is, be ſeemed 

10 womit flames.) This is. what we are informed of 

by St. Jerom, Tu widelicet flammeus, immò fulminans, 

gui in laguenub fulminas. Atque ut Barcuchebas autor 

 feditionis Judaica ſlipulam in ore ſuccenſam anhelitu 

5) Hieronym. - wentilabat," ut flammas evomere wideretur (5). Here 

Apel. 2. adverſus ye have, a man, whoſe words were fire and flame as 

, well literally as tively. Wich reſpect to Eunus, 

Florus tells us as follows : Syrus quidam, *nomine Eu- 

nun, ( magnitudo cladium facit ut meminerimus) fanatico 

furone fimulatoe dum Syrie Dea tomas jaftat, ad liber- 

tatem & arma ſerves quaſi numinum imperio concita- 


wt; iagus ut divinitus ſieri probaret in ore abdita nuce, 


— 


| guam, ſulpbure & igne ſti „ leniter inſpirans flam- 
ua 7 [ph 25 2 uf; peverat iter inſpirans flam 


(6) Florus, lib. 3+ mam inter V ebat (6). That is, A certain 


nter born; 


one of their ſin 


ona 
7. apud ch. 3 Occaſion as this. Theſe poor people are not able even | 


counterfeiting the Fanatic, induced above fixty 
and men to take up arms, and occaſioned a great 
deal of trouble to the people. | | 
[] It i ſaid that he tried bis followers by obliging 
them to cut off one of their fingers .. and that he mage 
uſe of another invention.) We are told, that he drew 
after him two hundred thouſand men, who .had cut off 
in order to prove their courage. 

The Wile * approving dach a mutilation, 


[ſent ſome perſons to aſk him how) long he would 


mutilate the Jewiſh Nation? «/que quo tute Fudec 
mancos efficies ? He anſwered, How would you then haue 
try their firength? They replied, that he ſhould enroll 
none but thoſe, who could tear up a Cedar of Libanus 
with their hands. He agreed to that advice, and 
found notwithſtanding two hundred thouſand men, 


who gave this proof of their ſtrength (7). Theſe, it (7) I Madraſch 


will be ſaid, are Jewiſh fables. It is true; and it is Na,id Meg:l- 
upon that foot I relate them ; and it is upon that ac- 77s 4 #7: 410 
count they belong the more properly to this Dicti- >euds-Meſiis, 
IVY. « ©, 99 pag. IO, 11. 

E] His chief cruelty aua againſt the Chriſtians .] 
1 b true he ah a — Tasks af the Heathens ; 
but without requiring them to renounce their Religi- 
on. He acted the part of a Conyerter only. towards 
Chriſtians ; I ſay of a n Converter, and 
perhaps ſtill worſe than that (8) 3 for he condemned (8) I make uſe 
to death thoſe, who would not abjure Jeſus Chriſt, of the word per- 
and load him with curſes. Proximo namgue bello bern, because fe- 


Judaico Barcchebas defettionis Judæorum Dux & NY 174 * 
Princeps, ſolos Cbriſtianoi ad gravis ſupplicia niſ Chri- alternative of ab- 


Slum abnegarent, & maledidtis inceſſerent, protrahi juſſit quration or death, 
9). David Gans does not deny that at this time thoſe of at * N 
is Nation ſhed whole torrents of blood (10). I be- 3 Ts f 

lieve that he repreſents the laughter much more ter- in France by the 

rible than it zeally was. He pretends that in the Dragoons, in the 

city of Alexandria only they killed above two hun- Near 1685. 

dred thouſand perſons, and that in the Iſle of Cyprus E es: - 

and the adjacent parts, they left not a foul alive. # 9 

Tunc Fudæi Biterrenſes unxerunt eum (Barcocheban), nm Pium. 

& elegerunt ipſum in regem ſuper ſe, jugum Romanarum (10) David Gans, 

abjicientes. Occiderunt ex Romanis & Græcis, qui in > I 2 $ 

rica innumerabiles inflar arenæ maris, familiter fece- gg, * J 


$4 4 ! : 880 millenarit 
runt Agyptiis ; incole urlis Alexandring etiam ex quarti apud 


Romanis interfecerunt ultra bis centena millia, gui in a Leat, pag: 9 
Cap, 19. Syrian, by name Eunus, (which name of his has Cypria, occiderunt omnes plane gentes wicinas, ut ne fu- 
been remembered on account of the prodigious ferftes guidem remaneret. See what I ſhall fay below | 
| „ laughter, occaſioned by him,) pretending a fanatical n the omiſſion of a form in Hadrian's (11) In the re- 
y fury, While he brandiſhes the Locks of the Syrian r. O ye religious wars, how horrible are your mark [7]: 


® Goddeſs, excited the ſlaves to liberty and arms as 


cruelties ! 


SY END 


v {++ 


F*%, 


3 otter --- 2 © 


* 


deal of blood (t). 


1 
. 


9. The Jews 105 not 14 to 8 
Fa les concerning the death of Barenchebes] They fay, 
that aſter the taking of Bitter the head of Barcochebas 
was carried to the Em Hadrian, and that he 
aſked, 'Who it war that killed hint ? and that he com- 
manded a ſoldier, who anſwered I wns J, to go and 
oy for for the body: The ſoldier going upon that de- 

ſound a > Do _—_— the neck of Bar- Rab 

The g ſeen the body ſaid, 

e man had not Mem Alas, hi: own God, who 

. a Lent, ir there that could hat dine him any harm (12) ? 
is, [G] The manner in which Hadrian di fed the re- 
7255 = e mains of the Fews, war very dreadful,) It is with 
reaſon that I make uſe of the word remains ;\ 

the number of the Jews, who periſhed in this war, 

was — Abbreviator of Dion relates, 
that they had fifty fortreſſes, and nine hundred and 
eighty five very conſiderable | boroughs deſtroyed ;' 
that they had five hundred and eighty thouſand men 
killed in inroads or battles ;' and that the number of 
thoſe who by famine, ſickneſs, and fire, was 
infinite 3 ſo that almoſt alt: Jude was left deſolate 


(12) Job 


and the Jews have not been wanting to invent fables about n 
Hadrian difperſed the remains of this unhappy Nation was 


nat credit all the ſtories of the Rabbi's upon this ſubject 2 This war 


But we muſt 
obſt the Romans 


101 


If T relate in my remarks ſeveral facts, which concern: 5 a 
war, it in becauſe the article of Hadrian refers my reader hither, and it-wis nec 


make uſe of ſuch a reference, that the article of chat Em 
The Jewiſh Authors ſuppoſe that Hadrian was ih 


and took the Gr of Bier, and that he N Rabbi eki the Doc We aro 


3 * 
might not de We | 1 * 
perſon in this war [II, that e OD 


1:155h 


| lu vt, — s %. Jay 
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* e Bel, ue » * 
Jeſus 'Chriſt roſe 4 a 

enus where he died; The cave W ere”, * . 
he was born, 


O2. 
ro the temple and infamous + Paulin. Epil. 
worlkip of AldnieF. See Mie Memon, E 280% 
I have 17 pms particulars (16). 16) Tihemont, 
. but "ot milſt bot credit all the forier 6 the Hift. des Emper- 
upon that e _ yz ſay thatthe ſaughter 6 2+ Pat: 509. 
was ſo great in — Romans Kade them- 
ſelves maſters of it after a ſiege ge of tree card and an 


1 _ 12 the Horſes" marched mouth in 
The blood; *tontinge they, run down (17) See the 
wk fc a force, — it carried: al Nein — . — 
pounds weight; and run into the Sea the ſpace rv. 2. apud 


of four miles. Now it was four miles from Bitter to Noldium de Vita 
the Sea. Hadrian had à vineyard-plot eighteen miles & Gefis Heroi- 
long; and as many wide ; (it is the diſtance from Tie dum, pag. 453+ 
berias to Zipori ) he made a fence or incloſurę to 
it of the bodies of thoſe who were killed in Bitter; 
for he would not ſuffer them to be buried; which" 
was not granted them till the "reigh of his ſucceſſor." 


There were two rivers" in the City of "Jadaim; one of 


(13) Xiphil. i= (13). Let us ſee now what was done with thoſe who which ran on one” fide; and the other on the other 
| Ae. eſcaped this defolation: There vb an incredible num- (18) ; the Rabbi's reckoned that the water made Nl In Traftatu 
* Hieron. in Je- ber of every age and both ſexes ' fold at 4 very . two thirds of theſe rivers, and the blood the other 7a/mudico Giffn, 
remiam, caps 31: Fair called the Fair of the Turgentine Tret +, at the jams. third.” The Heathens had no need for ſeven years to 7d > Kent, 
N Alex, Price as hor ſes ; upon ' which "— Fews have a dung their vines; for they were fruitful from 
bu 2 abhorrence for this Fair fe abo could the blood of che Jews. The blood carried along with 
＋ 1585 Le eee e e, e ee , and” run 
ſed to ſale at another Fair,” which Adrian had forty” miles into the Sea. fanguis 'rapitbat 
eftablz there, aud which is ſtill. called Adrian's ferum prtras magnitudinis- nta modiorum, donec 
Fair, as we find by the Chronicle of Alexandria. Thoſe ad quadraginta milliaria uſque in Oceanzym fltertt (x9): (19) id. 
aubo could not _ Paleſtina were tranſported to. There were found upon one ſtone three hundred hundred fculls 
2 Hieron. i= Egypt T, where . 4x7 1 of young children. We find in theſe Rabbinical- 
Zac. cap. 1» p. mine, er were 1 preſſions ſome traces of the ſtyle, Which Rabela 
27%. a. ws finjhbed, — all the Fows yup publick makes uſe of torepreſent 2 or proweſs of 


©* idem in I. Bai ** er m ſet a foot within Feruſalem, on paitt 
6. SE % of death 4+, and guards were placed on purpoſe to 
1 went them um ging into it 44. This Law e 
them even to come near it, — Beth 
from whenee- it 5 tt. "Ter Ley 
Al further, awd extend this pro- 
and the Jews ſcem to 2 
this, 2 t ak of the faſt which they appointed on 
35 1 account of . % 22 their fathers had been 
Join: br to enter into the Land of Juda f. The Author 
La from whom I borrow this pailage wich all its quota- 
Sever. lib. 3» P. tions (14), makes a remark concerning the Fair of the 
1152 feb. BI. tine · Tree. He obſerves that St. Jerom f /ays in 4 
Tack p. 118. d. particular paſſage that the Fows were fold at Abra- 
Hieron. in I. Nen, where there is held, 22 every year 4 
lid. 3. 2 227. Fair, that is extremely frequented. Mis is not difficult 
3 1 to be granted, in the place FS Abraham had 
+ e. cap. Iived in * valley of Mamre [near Hebron], and where 
13. p — 235. he entertained the three Angels, there was flill-an, the. 
cap» 6. pag- 31, fourth Century a 9 Tree, which the people of 
d. In Daniel cap. phe co ſaid had continued there from the creation of 
Ares le tor the abu. See the remark [G] of the article ABRA-- 


HAM. Let us return now to the misfortune of the 
« Jews. Hadrian ordered their cars to be cut off, and 

(ng). File. - tranſported 
i. der Rebe. (15). There is a great deal of probability, that part 
_ =P Eq of the falſe worſhip, which that Emperor eſtabliſhed 
1 In Zachar. in the new city of Jeruſalem, did not begin till after 
cap. 8. 43 +8 the ruin of Bitter, and the: ob of Barcochebas. 
15) This wag one of the ſevereſt ſhocks which, that un- 
ation ever had to ſuſſe 
rence which they had 


2. 


— 


= ES 
le; to be upon the W 
N . He ande the | of Sol 12 
* for the butging of a Theatre, 0 ap. te ti. 
A. Two of his ſtatues, and 
up in the place where that ns 
The ſtatue of Jupiter was erected in the 
Yiour's 75 This is what St Pan- 


them to Spain, as ſome Authors tell us 


Hadrian, knowing the Domine 


his Garagantua and Panta t let us relate an- 

other ſtory relating to the anghie hter "af Vide: 'There 

were in this city four colleges, and in every 

college four hundred maſters, who had each of them | 

in their claſs ſour hundred ſcholars. At the firſt at- 

tack the ſcholars made uſe of their bodkins (20) to (20) An inſtru- 
kill the enemies; but aſter the taking of the city; 1 
they were packed up with their books and thrown into fe wrote 12 
— fire. ta pubes principio boſten impetum facientes 

e ee e LU „ ur- 

1 copiſſent, in vol verunt puorulus ilibs cum libris ſuis 

in igne fic cremarunt (21). The Jews (21) Tra#. 
that Hadrian deſtroyed twice as many more people of Giffin, apud 4 
their Nation, — Moſes brought out of 1 oft 
and they conſider him as a greater deſtroyer than 12 
buchodonoſor and Titus (22J. One of their beſt Ong. (2 —— 2 Y 
nologers aſſures us, that the loſs which their Nation Lent, paß. 14. 
ſuffered in the time of Nebuſaraddan, or Titus, was 


that which 
Fog ner bs tr her pea: 
millions 


e 
However in the Al 87 the Jews is an Hymn 


for the ninth day of the month Ab, in which 
an's Edict was publiſhed 


equally 
the two great {; of their Nation. 
names them often ; but it does not f 


fis Aurianus, — confilia 
7 5 . — fe prone 77 — 


mentions n 


cher Nat 


z of that Prince's going afterwards thi- 
Hebe of Dion ſpealæs — of 
4 


contra ipſos. 
vid Gans, in Ger- 
mine Davidis 


Wuart the 
Sn mn sf 4 
1 bone called 


Luz, Which t 
ſay is in _— 


B ANR 
ol the-Reſurrodtion ef the Pead IK]. Tic 


2 fast is curious; we ſhall give an account of it 

— norte bo ied on this war by his Lieytenants'(þ)1 (/) Euſb. m3, 
that Hadrian commanded in Judea, the'troaps © > + 

ion of Barcochebas; | The Jewfth Hiſtorian 

Same pretend thatthere were two Barcache 

ian ; and that the former,” not being able to bear 


be able 
t or guilty (n) [CL]; and find- 


iu the renmazks. Fuſebius 
We. raf at leaſt confider it 


as YE 


(en xi; 3, 
perſed in him, that 
there is in | 1 
ble; and of that 
will ſoften a little. 
t C 
here oy went menti; und in tara 41 
0 chaſtiſe a this writer 6 agmedum gr am] ien fe ae 
drian did a 00 f f the an, with 1b. 4 
hin ion makes 3 whom he it: this beng . * 
pre prelenc in refuted every th. gamer &6. Hem, *** 55 
He ſa | n i | — Ait in 
; * | pereat 1 ex. 
a 1 * 2 
tis veſbatuc- 


fl 
1 


. ED 
HR It eme probable nab; 2 
ion, if þ ear Rome. — dane. 
—— e wrote impofiit incudi, mal- = 
to th difkicul- «of. Duparater 
2 * ie pſt, the ab- — 
Dion was not acquai this o- u ce, nn 
| . the loſs Hanina, unde, 
— — . * place, membra tam lon- 0 
dat an Emperor, at might 7 ith - 
which it may — 4 
be ined over antiquis credi mus, non improbatxlis oft. enies offs | 
the Jews, in ſuch clan take off, ut;nequrat interire, faamvis hadio nullus = 
a manner: that, fit, gui illud neverit. Sunt ui arbitrentur 
tho' et there bujus officuh mentionem facere, ; 
1 e 225 
| cun- r an ac per ſan is tnnocent or | 
ing. the, . Dotriue of the Rejwr the Dead. this with what I ſhall obſerve in the remark [ 
ee l eee . . fable tells c the l DEMOCRITUS. 23 
us, was to ſay that the parts of a dead body were diſ- wn) 04 


of a man. 


(#) Wicquefort, 


de (© Ambaſſadevr 8 


tom. Is Þ» 360. 


BARDE (JOHN DE LA) Counſellor of State, Marquis of Marolles upon the 
Seine, was Ambaſſador from France to Switzerland under the reign of Lewis XIV. He 
had been chief Deputy of Monſieur de Chavigni Secretary of State (a). He aſſiſted at the (0 See Wie: 
conferences at Munſter, as a Miniſter of the ſecond rank, and endeavours were made uſe ſj (any 
of to procure him the title of Excellency ; but did not ſucceed [A]. He had jag, 95g. 


been: already named for the Embaſly in Switzerland. E ſerved France with great nm 


— ˙ , becauſe if he had done him the honours which 
rule of Encellncy' at. the + at Munſter ; were deſired, he would have put him under a kind of 
- they" did net fuceeed.} rw © bp. relates neceſſity of requiring ap the other Embaſſadors, 


did 
that the Pleni tiaries of France made. and of not a Ing a | 
their Far pa » the 1 Ilibly have happened g 
he e (1). They would have had him Embaffador of Venice the Nuncio's exam- 
; and % Ja Barde au obliged to content him ſelſi wwith 
he honours, which they avere willing to allow bim. | 


He 

de Emperor Mini ſters at O „ to diftingit 
- = 
„ hat 


this, and there, if it ſhould be re- 


ed the 
cat the other Miniſters. of the ſecond Or 
him 2 mt treat him at an Embaſſader 


ITS 


Eons during the whole courſe. 
of. France from the death of Lewis 


y.the Public. 


BAR 


7 
- \ 
A 


3 This in abo 
kts 


this, Embaſſy. Heiwrote..in-Latio, the His. 


III to che year 1652; This Work Was 1750 
ed as a Maſter-piece []: it was printed at laſt in cho heat 1671 (9 

he ſtyle is excellent; 
withs 775 ſkill in the Intrigues of the Cabinet. 
| E The reader would find himſelf ſtrangely- 


had not taken care to put the French names in the 


without 


he Author has Latunigd his name, 28 ge 


are related 


* 58 
1 to? 


macs He — — 8 


ple wh of this Hiſtory, which in the opinion of good judges was much inferior to the 


original Latin * 
6 2 in Latin 


ing ninety 
2 of this article [D]. 


#: #4 


— wane him . Better? wag 
he <vas treated as a third perſon after the 
. 1 


I; 
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; 
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I] 
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K wy 
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Ts 


ti 


1 
| 


Vieel — This is — 
—— — 
TER Wong. 

en men ily 


A the 1 tail men 
_ of ſeveral of the Fathers 
a large volume of very 


enqui 
a ſudden he took it into his fancy to 


end of the XVth Pages 27 
than a Miniſter of the 


Henry ro rod is not the Cal 


(b) See ing (Y), which was full of a 
2 fo te wy our moſt folemn m 
find a great many 


He diftitiguiſbed himſe ahut thee of te 

q rg ts Shih ima his Bibliotheca of 
Dominicans, places him under the year 1470 from 
© whence it appears that Poſſevinus is not miſtaken 
above two hundred years. Gabriel Barletta, ſays he 


(x) (1), 2 * regni, Apulus, Ordinis autem Domini- 
5 Sac acri, cani, Concionator utilis, cum floreret anno 
wen 1270. He yg that his Sermons were printed ſeve- 
1 a ts bt che dim of Venice in n 
error is not to be 15 
found in the edi 1 There are ſome P wwho hawve not 2 
6 him.) Peter de Vauclule vigoroully a 6 
A "he fen e 1 for i impertinence 


1470. maria knew that Feſus briſt. was a Few ? She; knew 
(2) A Valle 9 ſays he, by bit Circumciſion. It muſt be 2 
clauſa, It is * this criticiſm i is not 9. exach as it ſhould be; 
n 


nau has digte Aug Fer ew; 
himſelf under. fa 


Vor. Il 


he was 2 learned in points of Divinity, he publiſhed a book (+) ; (0) 
the opinion of Proteſtants concerning the 
(4) The Abt de e xiſt (4){[CÞ The * of Holland inform us that he died in the 


years of age. The reader will fee 


** 
* n 

* 

- _ =, 


F* 
i 


He was born at Barletro (a) in the 

on, who remonſtrated againſt this manner of preach- 
igious number of mean explications, and only p 
eries to ridicule: there are ſome Roman Catholicks, ho 
not ſpared A Barletta Wal that as (#15. and this 1 Is FWD more ing 


by a manner of preaching much more 
8800 


preſs himſelf i 


— —.— 


A mHanuſceipt 


emoir commu- 
nicated by Mr. - 


vet 1692, K. 
eber I have 0 add to the ne lef e ofthe 
| Mazarin Library 
4 | aut Paris. 
« tumax quod niteſcere, quid tam borridum, quod po- 
* liri amernitate iff tud non poſit ? ſed nimirum inge- 
„ niit Hebvetiis ſeribebas. That is; I have 
td thank you for your book of Divinity: in which 
T perceive nothing of your uſual — 
10 not to caſt the blame of 
“ ſeverity of the ſubzect 5 far what-is chere 1 
«that. wall not be poliſhed by 
% your wit ? but I ſee you wrote for the 
1 7 This Anſwer is dated the 19th of 
the ſame month. By theſe two paſſages we may 
2 the Epocha of thx book of. GR to ge 
year 1663 (3)- a Ber? "AY memorial of Mr. 


6 20 4 


BARLETTA (GABRIEL) a Dominican Monk, Aiſtinguiſhed,! himſelf about the 


per for a Buffoon : 
om of Naples, (6) In Latin 


droper to 


. 


e due it is certain that Barletta does not er- 
- S; —.— Prima ad habitum, 
em partabat ©... . .3 ſecunda Nazareus. in 
Lapite — non . . «3 terila are, 
circumci 3 nullus alius populus erat circumciſus : 
that is, 4 The firſt reaſon was on account of his ha- 
« bit 3 the ſecond becauſe he was a Nazarene, upon 
5 2 * e razor had never come ; the third 
1 his. Circumciſion; no other people were cir- 
— It will ſignify nothing to the juſtifi- 


cation oſ this cenſurer, to ſay, that What he . — 


to Barletta, may be inferred oy his words ; 5 
— * never to be conſo 
„Which may ariſe from K | 
s eſcape not only an Orator, but even an Author, | 
"near of Which he does not e | 
Td therefore, that in imputing to him 8 
ſaid theſe 5 we ma ime A Roe which 


” who 8 cer- 
tain 138 to an 
. 


a 


WAR 


and | 
Juicy N His Sermon were printed at Venice in the year 1571; in 
: | vo. 


repuable to the Catholics, / thats the pains, Which the Dibminicans e taken to 
18 __ 
volume are his Lent Simons 3 the other volume contains his 


Orbe Garten for. Adotht; WW bigfuntide;-Afeenfiom, "and the ether Feſtivals (.). Fle wus fill liv= 
Appor. Seri, ing when the Turks took Otranto im che year" 1480 (4), Some of lis friends have attempt - () Almen, 


been publiſhed under DJ. 62 6,6 in 


; : #-- 4 o A 
% V #47 + 19 


un, MEST Edt 


that they have a,; but be <iery ſerupultur of decks toniniine in Da 
- 


| ; \ Toth 
| eie w 
. 1 
* 4 2 , 
: = 


is to ſay, that this poor preacher did 
| he faid In bid third mark 5 he did one 
n 

alle clanſi faiſavit calumniaturus Jer. bie, 


Jr 
111 


» „ 2 


ns Predicats- 


ed t6 vindeate him, an that he is not the Author of the Sermons, which have 2 % % 


1 


bd 
» 
— 


(4). With (5) He had ſaid 


| | n 
hey. ſaw ibeſe conjequences, and da aanutttd_ | he page 195- wich a 
e women of 85 . — 
5 Je n 


He is \ therefere- circameis'd. Once more, 


- 4 rad; _ þ. 4 9-0 was, TY wed BY - as £1 "+ $3 £ 2 2 y 47 1 4 . 
BARLNMUS (MEI.CHIOR) born at Antwerp, a Latin Poet of the XVich Centu- 


ry, and ſon of Lambert Barlæus, who was Keeper of the Records of Antwerp above for- 


ty years, was educated under good maſters, and has ſhewn by Erol of his writings, as 


well in verſe as in proſe [AJ, the. progreſs which he made. One of his. brothers, whoſe 
* was Jauxs, quitted his country for the ſake of Religion, and took refuge in Hol- 

d, where after he had been Regent of the ſecond claſs in the College of Leyden, be 
was called to the Brille, in order tote 


Rector of the College there. Gasrar BarLE#vs, ( Taken from 


the elder brother of Melchior [B], ſucceeded him in the office of the Keeper of the Records, 28 


which his father had; but when Antwerp was reduced under the 


yoak of the Spaniſh. Go- e, os 


vernment, he left his countrey, and retired to Holland. He carried with him thither his 3, 22 


_ who was then in the cradle (a), and of whom 1 ſhall ſpeak in the follow - Corvinus, the 


did ſo, he is extremely miſtaken 3 this Profeſſor was 
nephew to Melchior, and not his brother. If, in or- 
der to excuſe Valerius Andreas on that account, it be 
faid, that he did not take things in the manner, which 
(1) | I ſuppoſe, he will run into an error on the other fide ; 
Bibl. Belg. pag. (2), & Bucolica, at Antwerp in 1572. for when we would make an Author known by his 
669. . de Vite humane Folio mm, cum adjuntt relations, we ought not to mention relations, who are 
88 Rerum humanarum wvitiſſuadine ad 


uriace world ; and conſequently words of Valerius An- 

| nt1a 3 dreas, Melchior Barlzus, Aurverpicnſn, yo gue” weed 

% Belg. pas · [I Gaſpar Barleus was the elder brother , Mel. would be impertinent, if they were to be underſtood 

(4) Carvin i — of not queſtion but Valerius Andreas took of Melchior's brother; for this brother, though he 
, par 


at. Nazi, f him chat was Proſeſfor at Amſterdam, taught at Bommel, is a perſon inknown. Moreri has 
Barlgi. and whoſe Latin verſes have been ſo famous. If he committed the ſame error as Valerius Andreas. 


* 


1.2 ; 


FY 


unknown, either in the Republic of Letters, or in the 


TEENY D 


(s 


B AR | 


, and one of the beſt Latin Poets VIth Century. He 


was born at 


22 in the year 1584 (a). His father, who was of the Proteſtam Relig ns fexb oo 
Holland, as | thtee 


ſoon as the Duke of Parma made himſelf maſter of that City; 

ears av Leyden, after which he was called to Bommel, to be Rector 
e enjoyed that place for ſeven years, 

a Miniſter of the Goſpel. This Gaſpar 

of Holland at Leyden, and afterwards being received a Miniſter, ſerved a Church in a 


was 
poſed-from all his offices, as ſoon as the & prey hd dar be the bree 
in the Synod of Dort. Barlæus then applied himfel N 
hirnſelf fit for the Doctorſhip. He tock his Degrees at Caen; but he ſcarex ever practiſed 
in that Faculty. There were ſeveral. young Gentlemen there, who deſited him to read 
them Lectures of Philoſophy and polite Learning; and as he bad been wht ca oh, he 
t. The 
Magiſtrates of Amſterdam having erected an illuſtrious ſchool in the year 1 


undertook it again, and recovered even at Leyden agreat character in that emp 

| | | : 30, oy 
him the Profeflorſhip of Ph y.3 which he a , and diſcharged yery rably 
till his death, which happened the fourteenth of January 1648 (0). He was a man of 


and which are valuable, not only on account of their ſtyle, but likewiſe” for the turn and 


(e) See the Elo- deal of copi and elevation (c). There was ſcarce any thing great, which happened 
be him oy inthe world while he lived, but he made a 5 
fer. 4 2% gotten 3 much Jeſs did he forget the conqueſts and noble actions of Frederic Henry Prince 
— of Orange Mary de Medicis, and the magnificent ion, which was given her 


One. at Amſterdam (d), employed the eloquence of Barlzus. He had publiſhed ſeverab very 
ſharp pieces of | 


controverſy againſt the adverſaries of Arminius [BJ]. This wound was 


— 77 5 Nrn. . es £44) 
] leſs required of him not to attempt that elogium. 
| Thoſe who thought him a friend to the Arminians, 
of State were no ob- would have defamed him as an enemy to God and to 
i icti the Is ad ent SEE 
this both private and in public... To conclude, if all 
Heroes, whom he prai 
e Cardinal Richelien (3), he 
to ay, that the culture of Parnaſſus is that of an un : 


22 2 


I 

F 

E 
IF 


| — but r 
(% Compare this parties (1). b 
* what Ma- Poets in Italy, who have already or 
2 Dauphin and Prince Lewis of ——_ — 
ap. 7 F. 377 paign of 1693. Literas acceps Viemmd, 
Nb n f | 
8 of Barleus (2), quibus petitur uti laudatione 
two Ravens, one gud welim proſegui coronationem Ferdinand: tertii Impe- qui 


to congratulate tri. Ego ff ab illa laudatiaus re- 


oe. Laudavi alan pridem. . Guſtaw 

i „0 adverſus Ceſarem bella probavi. 
| py av Ly mar tertium ob gefta adder fus 
4 
r 8 
Nu. Cuperam obſequi Petitiani idſuftriffiei L. con 
gati, ſed hoc cavendum' ne dum foris bene, dumi male 
audiam. Forte uimis ſum meticulous, | ſed & illud cn. tos 
tum illam n pre ——— — L 
£/dictonibuſque unam fore.” us's a 

E not ——— and if reaſon would not 
ſuffer. him to write à panegyric upon Ferdinand III. 
becauſe Holland was at war with the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and an Author ſhould not blow hot and cold, prudence 


BARL AUS (GASPAR), nephew r ing, was Proſeſſor of Philoſophy at 
Amſterdam, of che N 4 N. 


was born be 


2 2 
great merit. We have a volume of Orations, which he pronounced om divers occaſions, ＋ d . 
various ſtrokes of wit in them. Poetry was his chief excellence; his Muſes — Wins p 
ces un- 
r. on it, when reaſons of ſtate d che year 
Dij- were no Obſtacle tw it [4], Cardinal Richelieu, and Chancellor Oxenftiern were not for- . 


* J 


had pay him-az-well 4s 6 
have had-no-yeales (3) Thi Candle 
1 
of contre we may believe 
Sorbiere, Sorbe- 


* 
1 
* — 


E731» EEE 
N * 


S cl. 


— 
* 
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1 9 of a 
I! bolt 
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enk never healed he was Conſidered all his life us a favourer of that Sec 
them 


le murmurtd againft the M 


3667, We chicf Tr Ganott raiſed 


Epitol 2 but the Sextus W 


engages to give an hundred livres to the 
Leyden, and to deliver himſelf up to juſtice, 
niſament might be for an example, in caſe it —— 
| id "reaſon that he was a knave, n4ba/o. 
 Vincentius etiam Drielenburch fuis prophetandi partibus 
vnn dgſuit, nam anno | ſuperiore a Caſpara Barkeo in 
22 guodam 7 on id. — 
2 — dignitati putavit eſſe injurioſum, ut taito 
222 . &  Nebulonem 

(s) Salom? "Phi —.— &c. U A little while aſter there appear 

odet. in pacifica-+ ed a book, in which what had been 2 
ferro difſefti Bel. Prielenburch was ded to be proved by ten in- 
4% page 2 conteſtable reasons. He replied to theſe ten reaſons, 
Nh with prodigious ſeverity againſt Barleus. The latter 
compoſed 'a Remon + t0 the States General, OS 


his exile. It is dated from Francfort in Augult 1620, 


and intitled, Fides imbelks, 


#luftriſſimos & potentiſſimos Fe 
Ordines. It is a piece very 


Epiſtola paranetica ad 
ae deratarum Provinciarum 
well written, and in it 


we have a ſerious of the evil-conſequen- 
ces of „and the rights of conſcience. It 
is in the Preflantium & Eruditoram Virerum 


Oe eg. hs ws confidered all his life as a favourer of 


| was reſtored to the Univerſity at Leyden, he did not 


break off his with the Arminians. His 
-  cLvith Letter informs U » that Polyander, 
Proſeſſor of Divinity at » had diſcovered to his 


the wrting, dhe ns, Divini 
the W ivinity 
the Arminians, came from him: 
— us leninſque ſeriptum — mas, 
Barlzus, Dum effe, | 1 
oa 156. page pl _— bs * 
356. they would not mention it, fince it would. expoſe him 
to the reſentment of his collegues. Rogavit me ob- 
nixe per D. Voſſium intermencium, wvobis uti ſcriberem, ne 
fs forte bac res ad aures veſtras pervenerit, ejus in re- 
Jponſo veſtro meminiſſe velit, 1 
dis ac odiis, quorum jam ſemina jatia, mer ob, _ 
(3) Ibid; (8). The next Letter i $ us, that one of 
der's collegues had - reproached him for havin 
thus to Barleus, an enemy of the Church: 7u * 
dixifti Barlæo, quem ſcir gi hoſtem Ecclaſiæ, qui illud 
e Uytenbogardum & Epiſcopium per ſeripturus eft. 
Letters were written in the year 1630. It ap- 
pears from Barleus's Letters, that mne in 
the opinion of the Remonſtrants. 
[ID] There was a terrible clamour raiſed againſt. 
the werſes, which be had written upon the bo —— 
Rabbi] Manaſſes Ben Iſrael, 8 
ous men amongf the Jews in the ſeventeenth Century, 
publiſhed a book concerning the Creation in the year 
1634. — — upon that book, and 
ſuffered to to be printed before 
the — He — it to plainly, that he 
ferred a good life to the truth in points of ſpeculation. 
A Divine of Deventer raiſed him a great deal of trou- 
ble upon that account 3 he publiſfi d a writing, in 
which he maintained, that che epigram was full of 
blaſphemies, and the author a Socinian. They were 
for bringing the affair before the States of Holland, in 
29 Barleus and all the Arminians of 80 


of Amſterdam for entertaining 
ſterdarh very part of his oonduet was obſerved and nothing was excuſed in him; There was 2 ter- 
apainſt him on 2 of certain verſes, Rich he had written 
of thein in the 2 book of a Rabbi [P]. 1 1 ta after his death in two volumes 


— xm 
ee "oſs 


the 882 of the Arminians.) It is certain, that aſter he i 


pre- 11 ſor they 


z and a great man 
Fol fuch a — 


tten upon 


0 3 


1 | | a 
— "nh nend uns Miele hi wt 
 nibus Hollandie 1 at Wha i 2722 &- 

rx nes N Sociniancs, (9). Barleus defended (9 . 388. 


th extremely an pag: 
— ee 2 de de. Hy 


| Wann Jlery never" appeared. Te 


3 hits \Dicit ith 
er ua, 
in Deum 2 2 


fam eee r 
mmatis imping 


meis, Th 


He 10) Ibid. pag. 
a, har he 2 675. Se 
wiſe p. 678. 


Se- * 


this conjecture. 
The like are 
made every day 
which prove falſe. 
quod nimis ad (14) This is our 


IE Cf ahi 
Mr 
ber three months of a * Pre. 


— eum 


« formerly. He rhe his health- by the 

6 which took in craig — which 1 — 
« Kh ting, the of the Queen 

« — ecepti 


that in OE: beſt. friends t 
1 e or 15 — 


viſed - him to deſpiſe his cen- 
ſurers, and wrote concerning them in very | ſevere 
terms. Tibi ſum autor. ut eos poſthac prateritione mulce 
tet. Acerrima vindicta eft coantemtus : in - malam rem 
bontines ad civilia ingenta;vexanda natos. Ex Epi- 
grammate ſcilicet, quo Manafſen Fudeum non proſeindis 


convitiis, tatus in te Theologorum ordo aſperatus amnem 


 Hareticorum ſentinam in caput tuum infundet. . . . . Gi 
werpum 
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B AN 


his abilities in Hiſtory by his Relation of what paſſed in Braſil during ihe Goverriment of 
Count Maurice of Nabe He Poe this Hiſtory in the year 16477 There were 


rumours raiſed about his laſt ſickneſs [E], and his death IF]; but the truth of it 
| never be certainly known. Little regard is to be paid to re | 


apellam, reeutitum eundem dixifſer, & wirum, the day before his death, and that he das ready toread 
poeticis ſcommatibus exagitaſſes, another, when he was ſeized by a fainting-fit,; which 


Yes... . - - 87 quid ahi apid it off fdei be never recovered of. I quad dlm ; es geci-. 


- neghiger.” Aria enim 2 momento quo ſe parabat, ut juventuti ſchi cummi 
ene bris benemm umme in [& dictndo debitum fræſtarrt officium (20). | _ 
ent ranquam ipfi (16),” That , „1 guidem' eum mirbus, tim gun lucrabatur ſubinde, nin ta 
Leer 


r tantus quin ali us modo cam ſuetis adhuc ſufficeret la- 
boribus. Audiverant tum pridle diei, quo cum mori in-. 
. ; © andivviſent eidem qul occidit, 
© ifs h tum abſtuliſſet, ita ut actepimus, plurimis ho- 
dir exemplis\ fers epidemica lifothymia; That is, We 
< are ſorry that it happened at that moment, when 
| % he was W his Lectures to his pu- 

« pils;” Nie indeed before troubled with a dif- 


„not ſo violently as to prevent him from being able 
to execute his uſual employments. His Scholars 
< heard him reading a Lecture the day before he died: 


14 „ and they would have heard him the very day, on 
I. Would + « Whith he died, if he had not been ſeized, as I have 


=> 
., 


to take: no  heen'informed,” with a ſudden fainting, which ap- 

urn with the © pears from ſeveral inſtances to be almoſt epidemical 

away; and « now.” Ile had made üſt a little before [quod no- 

then collect all randum] of the ſame circumſtance. | Inopinata eum 

ad been firſt  extinxitz UT NOBIS RELATUM,  lipothymia. .. Inde 

igram gave occaſion factim ut eum enſtin Rum a audiveramus, quam morti 

been quoted here, if Jt propinquum morbus N Thit 18, 

it had not been inſerted lately in a little bock, which 4 ſudden fainting, as we have been informed, - put 


15) In the Ser- is in every body's. hands (17) I am ſurprin an end to his lie, ſo chat we heard, that he was 
Le, e. 37» But a very 8 of Barleus's verſes againſt Ve- dead, before any diſtemper had ſhewn that he was 
1. —— * 1s is inferted ; but I am much more * © near death.” We may obſerve that Corvinus had 
ed could think, that thi 0 | 
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J 
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FE 


had ſaid filwiſſet 3 ,;1 1 S8 
for beſider that iu 14, 


falſe that Fedeli , | he dite fete ? . "ain. ſupra diximus. | Thus he-ſpeaks in page 300 of 
25 721 15 ke 8 , 1 och © 1 Nor. He refers us without doubt to page 
nocd wb 10 Portenta fi i, exfubilata Senenſis ipunnot 4 ISS» when be ſays that he had already mentioned 

quoted f- © Commenta_ werbs affricas. ſerevatiy - his death ; but in page 155 he does not attribute it ei- 
poſe that he had AI n 1078 OP ther to accident, E he only 
r "Jane nec Calvinianis. ſatizfacere nec, aliir, ſed: u. aſſures us, that Barleus fell diſtracted, and threw himſelf 
"RE rionis ludibris habit poctam . into a well, and quotes the LXIVth Letter of Sor- 
(19) Serberiana, f Vedeli biere. Zo nomullorum. excreſeit 8 fiducin nimia ambi- 
Pag+ 39+ 


e Poa Shanbeminin in maniam-incidit,. ſeque! ipfum in puteo ſuf 
| it, quod 2 2 Epift. 64, extatgu 
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as Salmaſius 

* 44 i 89 * . 8 LY 

„ there was a blunder in 
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«« pay: to a foot- and 
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of that kind; for we 


find an hundred inſtances, that whenever an Author Has been diſtinguiſhed 4 little, common 
fame aggravates extremely the perſonal ot domeſtic diſgraces unlich happen to hun; and 


empor, which frequently returned upon bim, but 


| which 
mentioned before, 


4 (20) Corvin. i." 
Orat. Funebri 
K Barlgi. 


bat I,“ The ſelf-conceit.and pri & (21) Mohd. 
: ; that ©9{ybi/t. p. 155. 


4 Witte, in 


a , Before: this he had been 
(4) Corvinw, i= of Holland in France (b). He was ſent 25 to Leyen 16 fill ey 


06. Harlæi. 


(1) ke. Atting), he taught the e e , fr, ee he, « world mi he Stunt DIRT WE tad aid vi 1 
Opcrum, tom. 5. 


page 39%» 


(2) There is no 


1 hs 8 


ere. 


57100 


(3) Paulus Vin- df 
dingius. See the withe 
book de Scriptis 


Adeſpotis, p. 355- 


edit. ann. 1686, 


ing. He died about the year 1690, Since his death ſome Opuſciuty,* — non 


4 11 


BIA R 


on dhe other hand thoſe who know. the fecret of the affair, art generally! potſoris, gh. 
will nt acknowkedge wha: may ocean any dug. SH 00M to with n 7200 


« " 


0 e 5 Af rs! bee [AT] to 1 " en, ad EMC one]! 
te tp ve dd bt go oo. tres, and the other ha; culats in- 
| hs cnn Toe e | * e had ſome in- 
death in Burk 
b Tri the common hg . eyes, e 
to me intervals of madneſs: Ee tre 2 
P | 
; tl wb "RE my 53 ICY N een eee ee gant, 
5 ARLEUS Tae rg ng the p ding, 8. way bark at Bord In Cider. 
land, in the year 1595 (3) of Greek. 2222 of Leyden. 


egent Q bf r 
and before he taught that . he had been Miniſter to Baron 
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Hoelzin, and there was a new privilege 2 W 
feſſor in Ordinary (c) given him, N has ſeveral advantag ng 1 Hoop 
nounced his ina {Sion De Grecarum Liierarum P — 4 U the and. Fes 
of October 1 "eh hit iſhed in 1632 the Timon of” L Luut with givers notes, WHith 

have nothin te or e them, but *. be ee 0 rr E. 

died the 1 of. une 5 2 1 Vac of = printed (4) Witte, Dis- 
83 1 658. 2.72 | 1 v#1is Y {i 10 og Pow e302 W 3 
2435 


= 8 2 5 e 5 kt. 


e ee nn which r ng thing ** 
| + Smt #7 Wo an ** 


BARLOW. (THOMAS) Biſhop DFF 
of eminent Learning. He was a N * time Proſeſſor of Divinity in the Unive of 
Oxford, ant a certain perſon has ſuſpected that he was rEtnoved from that place, becaiile he 
was too "orthodox LA . He was animated With a warm zeal. againſt, — which h be as 
in hi BJ. He had a noble and was a n-of 


ale * 


Dedicatory to 
Lucian: Timon, 


d\ : 
#4: * 3 f = Gal 


A] He u. K 
of 2 


have been publiſhed. Some Writers confound him wich WII EHM RAR To 
e eee e . N 5 
* ca of TW £0] 70G3068 20 l ARLQ 


-3% 1 N bs, KS ow” && 9354/4 , 
[4 ” 8 b Bea een * i 
fromt 1 aufe he was too orthodox. ] 3 -_ 2 
This n is a wire — bn age + Divini- OY 
at Groningen; in ſhortit is Alting. He ſays in pridem ne wor! 
ir de e ALOE 1656; Thr BY, a 
was lately raiſed to the Biſhoprick of Lincoln, England, and = * Ras 
t be might be removed from the Univerſity, Where © our count 
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© » 
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the 'E ES incline <v much to Pelagiam ind Goes. * his man Tipe pieces, of which "he has 3 t > va * 
2 — 2 a book number in well furniſhed Edbricy] and" . 
S he, the author 'of * raiſed a prodi JAS 1 Ke fo men of 
which is named Sherhch." (14252 222M 2b e297: „ ing to ou them lite träcts, 
FBP Br woes daimaref int #agarin thn ainfl . 8 8 85 Le dene ee 
Popery, hie be har Puebm im bis e Vd « His Hiſtory "the ar Treuſou Plot” "vs 
2 noiſe about Oates horrid ** King James," was wid nat rick 
Which he difcovered, this Biſhop publiſh'd Letter, from which T have ken tds, thy 
4 — which he maintained againft 'evaſions written from Straſbourg in 1681. 0s is 2 
and ſub Ane that Mr. Peckters Fiend in be ke * 
che Pope has power to depoſe Prinecs, and CAS, ae 4 of Ki 
(E Wir Pomin ns to Others. This Was a rect eſuit, was yet livin is s 3, P 
Mes / that he intended to « thePhpifts ; gious Bau, Glee 18 1 c e Now i Fr ; 
able © by | = employed Pr = R i 5 Ng 
en to write aga 9 arſ 
1 Sen be 8 5 ir $07 
would have 
tten Al _ 
Prench Mind geen le . H W Jay . e = Es | 
ED Tier aue, — 7 =# chat ther Are 74 Who Rave lived - 
OG Cl Barbe, KG d years: this will nor rer 5 | je 
3 The t bin evith Saur Fe: ir is well known mar 
who have given'Sup- name, who wrote in defehck t 
Ant, ho Scriprir Ade/- Willam, ang not Thomas, as hi 
Alen . -Detkher Mad related bo bo 1687. EY 
the” Eat be atk of ales King Te me ; We 
&Þ e Ap of Lincoln.” 160g ; for it v a 
ut TN as BARTOW. I y; The Anh vf e wh AS 


SEE 7 22 aber, la Wl e (4); un IN A 


una 6 je 2 opuſeule preſertim contra Curiam 2 


F " 
« | va ff YF 
* — 


0 See bis Epiſtle 


oy Barlow, — U 95 man of & | in ha „ 


platel 1 47 8 Fo. 2 tres, Who Ras feview of che . 
„ af atth * e Mr. Deckche d Me: © og” 3 25 Has not bag (4) See the book 
8 1 195 A de Scriptis Adeſ- 
4b) 82 i} NTIV N Potis, pag: 372» | 


as #&@ ©—__ 


ARO (THOMAS). + We ſhall, endeavour -to': ſupply? the deſecti of Mfj,ƷZ . 

Article of this great and learnetl Writer. He was the ſenm of Mr. Richasd Bar-' 
Jow, and was born 21 Lanphill in the pariſh of Orton in Weſtmorland in che year 160 5 
He was educated at the free - ſchool at Appleby in that Mr. William Packer 
ing, And fent from cherer in 1624-16 (rns College in-Oxford, where lie uns 
det the cate of Mr. * and rook the Degrer of Maſter of Arts; and Was 
1 EM Two years after he was chofen Reader in Memphyſics to the 


- 
7 #4 % 
N . «> 1} 
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being highly of, were in 1637 AJ. 
Oxford was ſurrendeted for the uſe of the Parliament in 1646, he 

„and by the intereſt of Colonel Thomas Kelſ&y;- De- . 0 
he kept his — during the Furtfantentary Viſk 
tation in 1648 V In 1651 he had a as ory, * Mr. John Goodwin concerning 
Univerſal Redemption [C]. In 1652 he was el Keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
— of Mr * Rouſe,” tar Ear e eee, 


4 . . "L * r »» PRE , 4 Fees r, - ” #4 . " «1? TEAS 
or y & > . * : # * —— +4 $f #44 4 T a 2 . p - F y 1 M4 | 77 # 
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| 4 of, "vere on; eee ub of ths; ae in fur of hat point 
in 1637.] They are intitled, Fxeratatioes in hie book intitled Re ror redeemed (I. If (6) Ch. 18. 965 
quot — de Du, i e. . Several Metaphy- ObHf died not for all men, then all men are nos bound and pag. 464: | 
e e e God." This edition er Bit e deer nd gelieve on „ 
TECH 7 — 4 — bim. e f — e publiſhed in 
e 7658 fn 1). Sir Peter September 1651, in 
A Remains of eau liſhed/at London in his 2 Remains (7), tells hg thav He always (7) Pag 122; & 
col. 277 8vo — mpg that the | Biſhop, when be was finds in the oroſedurine oy bis or that mY Ban ſr: 
(2) Pag 469. but «young Maſter of Arts, printed his Exercitations ety af wn which be 
| finds in the writings of others. * to 
which he gained à great tion both in our owri Mr. Goodwin, that the latter aſſerts the — 24 
and in all the Proteſtant Univerſities of Chriſtendom. demprion for all mankind, vort hond exception, 2 2 
Gentleman therefore was induced to publiſh' an Poſſb/y, continues he, there aua 
iſh t. ne of whi truth in your A cours, Ny Foe fot, 
Therefore I lay the bl NA #1] knowing, cher 
you are not bound to r 7 715 
derfhandeny tos. e next to conſider Mr 
| * | ri | 2 mg abovementioned, and — 
anxibilated, or net te be at all, miſerable? many of our Divines miſtake in untying t A 
Is who' aſſerts, that it dian knot; and though ſeveral of them deny 
rr ſhall deny the #inor, end afirn tac 
men are nat © AN. * 2 
which aſſertion he offers his own rea 
endeavours to anſwer thoſe of his Antagoniſt. © 155. 
erein- own reaſons are, firit; becauſe it will eaſily be grant- 
rate; that there is forme Kknow- ed, that no human obligarion can bind men to this? - 
le here by the light of Nature; ſince the internal act of belief and 8 
Chrift-for ſalvation, as they are not wichin the com- 
paſs of human cognizance, ſo no man was ever in- 
veſted with fuch a N a (which is the 
foundation of all Laws). over alt mankind, as to be 


able to an obligation on mer 9 t n 
which in this caſe 1s required. „ neither is 
; there any Divine Law, which bind al 1 
lierve in Jeſus Chriſt, as inittirnl er 'Thirdly 
becauſe infants are not bound to be iy Chit; an and 
they are'a conſiderable part of che world: 
examines Mr. Goodwin's objections, r 
fage from Acts, Now O commanding en 19 N- 
EDS ny obſerves, that It 2 not 


[4] . Laure "bring" highly 


| | 
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SIT: 


| one 
(5) Idem, ibid, Gated 
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(a) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. vol. 2. 
col. 876. 2d edit. 
London 1721. 


ona rof the Commiſſioners e Marg 
| 2 and aſterwards by his Maj | for the reſtor 


Bi A. RI 


Hill/near Burfotd in Oxfordſhire (4). July the 230 uf, be can. Degret af Hache- 


lor ef Divinity (b) z.cand the ſame year he 


and in the latter . of that year elected Frovoſt of Queens C 
Langbaine. After rem pers = 41 Charles II he 


of. Dr. 


unjuſtly ejected in 7646 4c). * 


Auguſt the 2d! only 


mitted to the reading uf the Sen 


tentes ) ldem, a 
r 8 
to be 
| — 
ing of thoſe Mernbers, Who 


Ac {c) — 4 


uis of 


1 Divinity among de Rbyaliſts (ay but en. ub 
8 tofeſſor of Divinity upon the ejection of Mr. Henry 44 hem, he 
6% Idem, Arhen, to —— Profeſſorſhip in r 1662 (e). Id £660, — the Caſo 


Oxon. ubt ſupra. AN A e d Robert Boyle 19515 er n 


'  » © candour, 


Aus. * r 47; 1 vir A 


rie ' "A D335. 4 
view+;; \ which Sir Pers Pete remarks; in bis . 
ra of Goodwin's book (10), that it is to be 
eg b that he Mal hor une for tb tacks 
ion of the world to have anſwered para moor 


4 Vo. 


ten with. ſuch accurateneſs 


paragra uſually the 
2/2 . — 1 Dr. 41 
i. And he ls us (1 1), that — Dr. Barlow? — 


% and Mr. Goodwin's. Anſwer may be to ſuch, Who 
« write of — 2 an uſeſul ſpecimen 
% of two niſts writing o 

like Gentlemen as well as Scholars and 


7 Chriſtians ; which was ſuitable to the natural tem- 


(12) Pag. 4, 5- ſerv 


(13) Pag. 8. 


(14) Pag. 11. 
(15) Pag. 21. 


(16) Pag. 22, F 


23. 


(17) Pag. 23» 


4, 
8 Pag. Sh 4 )., 
Ld A „ un o a 


4 Engin TS 
7 of als, fag 


* Pag. 25, G. ed if, 


pets both of Dr, Barlow and Mr. Goodwin.” The 
ſame Gentleman likewiſe obſerves, that Dr. Barlow's 
aſſertion. is not in the leaſt heterodox or inconſiſtent 
with the doctrines of the Church of England, ſince our 


Great «Dro Sd, ae e ie | 


in the Di 


5 not under ie For 4 * 
poſibly be of any Religion, Which 
el — both an.acknow 


Atup of a Deity. He tells us likewile (13), that as 
theſe, to whom 3 ion is granted, 7 = 


impunity, 2 m all penal fuffer 
of 
2 9. 2 by Fa worſhip, — 


ly, 2 — they cannot rea- 
Fre eee, and ee ee 
. —.— 4% dhe Religion ea roceeds 
weden « Whether fr the ſu- 


eee ver may and ul rs of oo a tole- ib) 
gration to. reli ; ip differing 
«. Gam e e e — N 
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52 n Tc ſhould or eh 


Religion, which contains any t 
Leſtructise w the ! an 
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the ſame 5 with ſober 


ment and wor- 


one 5 Fe bee, gud fur 


[Higgs it nwer 25 


5 x 55 6, 0 Ways | 
of q N 2 . Lg 
155 e ! ha bun: 
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DE rs rend in 8 ? 


bY diTaldration in col · 136. 
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d, tar 0 K 


TA 
blaſ Ys. wk, 
Men ace 


ng « 1 ſociety. Having 
remis d theſe things, he comes mw the main, que 


' hoy G6, how Tong, with * e | 


37. 
— FM 28, 3% 
— wk my reaſons. st 
1 think I may ſafely and traly ſay, hatit 1 
difficult and dangerous for him. 4% do it. 
we find no _wargant for it in he Volpe 
neither any preceht or practice of our 


A af As pe. abs Chris 


A 
$, _ 11 (23) Pag. 39. 
Goſpel, which 


CONgruous means to work faith —.— 
gion 4.455 perſons. (25). IVuIn. all punilhmants, (25) Pag- 32, 


meaſure of it, the degrees of the malige of 
and e it 45 to others, fo 
ceſſuy be certainly known, ele it cannot j pu- 
niſhid.; for the juſtice, of ,pupiſhmnents 5 in a 
oportion... between, the crime and e 4 
chat would juli r ; muſt 

— the. meaſure of the malice con- 
2 it is impoi- 

it. 


wy TAN 


* 
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14. n to this and one — 


2 2 — 


hog thoſe 
4% whom the, Gu/det; vas newer royea 


e, * th 
tn ogy are — 


215 % ch 18 


to, whom it ha, 


about that Dignity 


engaged him in a publ 


IC 


B AR 


who died October 2d 1661 (), he was made Archdeacon of Oxford, and hs over 

ity between him and Dr. Thomas Lam 2 
the former by the ĩtinerant Juſtices in their Aſſizes at 
was inſtalled in it June the 13th 1664 (g). His attachment to the principles of Calvin 
n to the Harmonia ſhed 


679 


2 Idem, Arb. 
plugh was determined in favour p 
Oxford March 1, 1663; fo that he 


Apoſtolica publiſhed in 1669 by Mr. 


George Bull, afterwards Biſhop of St. David's [E], and urged him to contend with great 


warmth againſt every 
that he had a great 


. of its promulgation to one, wwhich (their capacities cunſi. 
2 n te anather ; and 6 the error of one be a 
crime, when the other, tho holding the ſame opinion, is 
innocent (27). V. Upon this ground the 7 is 
abſol againſt puniſhing heretics with death, it 
being uncertain he of really _ For 1. it 12 
t agreed amongſt Divines, who are formally here- 
Yes 2. Some would have the formality of hereſy to 
conſiſt in pertinacy or confumacy, Now — pet 
is an internal thing, and ſuch a conſtitution the foul, 
as none but God does or can know ; it were but juſt 


to ſtay the execution of heretics, till it be certain What 


is hereſy. 3. The Greek Scholiaſt of Theophyla# and 
Ocrcumenius on Tit. 3. 10. make it requiſite to an he- 
retic to be #vroxardxpire;, dvar, addiert, fel, con 
denmed, incurable, incorrigible ; but none of theſe are 
within the compaſs of haman izance. 4. They 
ſay an hereſy muſt be again the Articles of Faith. 
Now it is not agreed which and how many are ſuch, 
and what makes them ſo ; thoſe being articles of faith 
to ſome, which are not ſo to others (28). He con- 
cludes with two queries : 1. Whether the Prince, who 
would give a toleration to ſeveral Religions, ſhould not 
in ce and conſcience firſt know what theſe Re- 
2 are, and what points they hold different from that 
eſtabliſhed, that ſo he may knowingly j how far 
he may, or may not grant impunity ? 2. Whether he 
that does (and juſtly may) tolerate a Religion different 
from that legally eſtabliſhed, and ſo compells none to 
be of his Religion, may not yet compel his ſubjects 
to thoſe means and the uſe of them, by which they 
may be informed of the reaſons and truth of his Religi- 
on (29)? oy 

— 47 His attachment to the principles of Calvin engag- 
ed him in a public oppoſition Yo the Harmonia Apoſtolica, 
publiſÞd in 1669 r. e Bull, afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of St. David t.] The deſign of this treatiſe of 
Mr. Bull was to explain and defend the doctrine of 
St. James with relation to good Works, and to ſhew 
the agreement and harmony of St. Paul with him. 
But more particularly the author's chief aim in his 
firſt Diſſertation is to ſhew, that good works, which 
«« proceed from faith, and are conjoined with faith, 
« are a neceſſary condition required from us by God, 
„to the end that by the new and evangelical Co- 
« venant obtained by | 
«the Mediator of it, we may be juſtified according 
© to his free and unmerited Grace (30).” Mr. Nelſon 
obſerves (31), that this book met with oppoſition from 
cm late three conſiderable men in the Church, Dr. Morley Bi- 
Lord Biſbep f bop of Wincheſter, Dr. Barlow, and Dr. Tully ; the 
Robert Neiſon, two laſt of whom were among the moſt zealous to oppoſe 
Eſqz pag- 95» ad the pacific method for reconciling the different ſyſtems 
edit. London about attaining ſalvation, by their rigid adherence to 
certain tenets by them formerly imbibed, and to ſome 
ſcholaſtic terms unſupported either by Scripture or Anti- 
quity. But the 4. 77 of theſe (Dr. Barlow) read pub- 
he Lectures againſt the” Harmonia Apoſtolica 2 the 
Divinity-chair ; and ibo the other made it his buſineſs to 
anſwer it at large from the preſs ; yet it failed not to 
make its way through all oppoſition and contradiction, and 
to gain continually more and mare ground, as it came 
hereby to be more read and confidered. Mr. Nelſon af- 
terwards informs us (32), that Dr. Barlow in his Lec- 
tures is ſaid to have treated 7 Bull very roughly, 
even fo far as to. give him opprobrious names; an ac- 
«Py which wil fone to the latter by his friend Mr. 
Thomas, at that time Chaplain of Chriſt- Church, who 
was preſent, and took notes of all that related to his 
friend in theſe Lectures. This treatment brought Mr. 
Bull to Oxford, who with Mr. Thomas waited upon 
the Profeſſor, told him with what inhumanity he had 
been treated by him, and offered to clear himſelf 
from thoſe imputations by a public diſputation ; but 
this would not be accepted of. Mr. Bull and his friend 


Vor. II. 


(28) Pag. 62, 
63, 64+ 


(29) Pag · 90, 
91. 


1714. 
(31) Ibid. pag. 
Joa. 


(5%) Ibid. pag. 
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and ſealed in the Blood of Chriſt 


ing, which ſeemed to ſavour of Arminianiſm. We find likewiſe, 
on to the new Philoſophy [F]. In 1671 he wrote a learned 


diſcuſſion 


— refuſal was by no means, equitable in the 

P A diſputation, ſays Mr. Nelſon, was all 

that Mr. Bull defired for bimſelf but was prudently 

enough declined by this Doctor of the Chair, not knowing 

what might have been the conſequences thereof. He er 

cuſed himſelf therefore to My. Bull as well as he could, 

and endeavoured to avoid owning the far, till M.. 

Thomas tively affirmed it is bis face, offering to 

produce the notes which he had taken, to which the Pro- 

feffor had no more to ſay ; and they parted with to other 

fatisfaRion to My. Bll, than that the perſon, who had 

been fo forward to 'defame bim in his abſence, durſt not 

make the charge to his face. | 

[F] He bad a great averſion to. the New Philofophy.] 

He tells his friend Sir J. B. in a ſecond Letter (33), (43) See Genuine 

which he wrote to him upon receiving from him a Naias, p. 157, 

Lecture, read before the Royal Society Novemb. 26th © /t- 

1674, that he was and had been for a long time 

„ not a little 1 to ſee Proteſtants, nay Ty - 

«© men and Biſhops, approve and pro that, which 

ce they miſcall New 22 1100 2 a Univerſi- 

«« ties begin to be inſected with it, little conſidering 5 

«© the cauſe or conſequences of it, or how it tends e- 

* vidently to the advantage of Rome, and the ruin of 

« our Religion. It is certain this New Philoſophy (as 

% they call it,) was ſet on foot, and has been carried 

on by the arts of Rome, and thoſe (a), whoſe oath (4) 774 Jura- 

and intereſt it is to maintain all her ſuperſtitions.” 2 — A 

He obſerves afterwards, that when he was Library- 4 her 4 

keeper, and ſaw the Jeſuits and Popiſh party extoll tics take) in 

their New Philoſophy, he ſent by his friends to Paris, Concilio Trident. 

Venice, 8 | HY Alcala de Henares, &c. 1 

to enquire whether the Jeſuits in their colleges traine _— 

op chit young men in the New Philoſophy; + or whe- * 

ther in all their diſputations they kept them to ſtrict 

form and Ariſtotle's manner of ratiocination; and that 

the anſwer he had was, that none were more ſtrict 

than they in keeping all their pupils to the old princi- 

ples and forms of diſputations. For they wwell know, con- 

tinues he, {hat all their ſchool-men, ca ſuiſts and controver /y- 

writers have ſo mixed Ariſtotle's Philoſophy with their 

Divinity, that he, . who has not a 7 of Ari- 

fotle's principles and the uſe of them in all ſcholaſtic 4 

ſputes and controverſies of Religion, will never be able 

rationally to defend or confute any controverted Hons 

in the Roman or Reformed Religion. Now while they 

keep cloſe to the old way of diſputing on the old recei v. 

ed principles, if they can perſuade us to ſpend our time 

about novel whimfies and not well underſtood experiments, 

and neglect the ſewerer fludies of the old Philoſophy and 

ſcholaſtical Divinity, they will in all Divinity diſputati- 

ons be every way too hard for us. Fuſt ſo, as in this 

caſe ; if I ſhould challenge a man to fight a_ duel with 

me in the field, and when aue met there, if I could per- 

JSuade him to caft away his feword, or keep him from 

having any feill in it, I ſhould certainly be too bard for 

him. Dr. Barlow concludes with the following paſſage. 

A comprehenſion of the principles of the old Phi- 

*« loſophy. and School-Divinity , is a weapon ſo neceſ- 

« ſary for a rational defence of any queſtion againſt 

« Rome, that he who wants it, diſables himfs! f to 

«« defend, and fo ys the truth ; and this is un- 

* happily manifeſt' in many of our late Scriblers.” 

His great opinion of the School-Logic appears from 

a Letter of his to one of his friends, who had written 

to him for his judgment, Wherein Mr. Chillingworth's (34) Genuine | 

peculiar excellency above other writers conſiſted 5 in an- nin, Page 

ſwer to which he tells him (34), that it "conſiſted in 7 5) A DireSion 

his acquired Logic. He induftriouſly ſtudied it, finding the io be obſerved by 

exceeding great uſe of it, ejpecially in ee vc of Ree N. N. if bee 

ligior. But let us hear that great man's judgment of n te proceede 

School-Divinity, Which is very contrary” to that of Beef, 

our author. The Jeſuit Knott had obſerved (35), that Mercy and 

the learning of Proteftant Divines conſiſting only in ſome Truth, or Cha- 

Juperficial t Bing, languages, or elotution, ng 3 
95 


of preac 
and 4 
pag : 19, 20. in 
8 H 8vo, 1636. 


674 B A R 
_ * diſcuſfion of che caſe of Mr. So nenadiog: 5 len or nullity 


with a Lady, whoſe former huſband was living — 
Fuller Biſhop of Lincoln April 224 1675, Dr. e ee 
hy, and 2 


Secretaries js Stato, 
Era of Juno 


8 
1 
84 25 
8 


merly-of his Cage, and of ſeveral 
had the of that See; to which he was — hate 


2 (b). Mr. Wood informs us, that Archbiſhop Sheldon | 
ment (i). He never reſided at Lincoln, or viſited his Dioceſe in-perſon; for 
AAP ſome reafons, which we ſhall mention in the note [AH]. After the 


(6) Idern, ibid, 
col. 876 and 
1161. 


Pop! 


= 


and not 3 in, 2 2 Fs Fry 2 je {Pai Uta bot as + Wilde" 


225 folide, pro- this matrimon) jal pate 
tile, py md ie tbe, v5 ws col 


ay aint 
= ivinity 3 v Loben they come to be 7 ** . tly, that 
nian, are unable to [ati their ae, 4 either 


Þro 

(4) To ba Prey Wh t 
to bis Rel. e confiſks 
ben cc lang ua wes, and 


Fug 


(37) See Several Cale was as follows (37). 


fael: tie. 


caught therhſeFoes, as 1 it hapneth mot {lone o or 
git occaſion for the Socinians te be mote ſett le in their 
errours, and for others to be drawn into the 233 
And the Divel aymed at ne. le Ne than bis total 
ruin of all Faith and Religion, 3 he firff moved 
bereticks' th deride School. Divinity, and to ba on the 
s thereof Dunſes. Mr. Chillingworth's anſwer 
$ is as follows (36): © Their — CR fay) 
only in LI goed * talent e. 
„ eee, e lte e, ua 
/ pec 0, tap , ana mu 
« lefſe of that mo, bs . fubtile, and (o rem 
„ ridiculam, & jocolam !) 8 method F 
a « Divinty, rein you have 
yourſelf the true genius and fpirit of rite 
or taking advantage from that, wherein enyy it- 
7 ſelf cannot den on th but ey are very eminent, 
«© which requires ſufficiency t ſubſtantial learnin 
% you diſparage them as 2 7 in, all things elſe. 
As if rſooth, becauſe they diſpute not eternally, 
* Un chimera bombinans in vacuo, palit comedere 
<c 2 intentiones ? i. e. Whether a million of 
* may not ſit upon a peedle's point? Be- 
they fill not their hrains with notions, that 
228 the nothing, to the utter extermination of all 
F — 1 ſenſe, and ſpend not an age in 
4% weaving and unweaving ſubtile cobwebs, fitter to 
<* catch flies than ſouls; therefore they have 2 
17 knowledge in the Acroamaticall 
% But I have too much honoured, 8 
«« detraQion to take notice of it.” 
[ 4 harned diſcuſſion of the caſe of Mr. Cotting- 
ton concerning the Validity and Nullity &. his M. 
with a Lady, whoſe former huſband was living. ] . 
Gallina marries Patrimoniale 


2 and in the year 1664, lives and cohabits with him as his 


weighty Caſes 


Conſcience, &c. 


in Mr. Cotting=- 
zon's Caſe, p. 1, and 


& ſeg. edit. Lon- plaint of any nullity or 7 


— 1692, in 


* wife a year and a half, and has a daughter by him; 


ang all this while voluntarily gives him reverence 

| due benevolence, without any proteſtation or com- 

lace of the matrimonial 

contract by reaſon of any antecedent force or fear L. 
make her conſent and plighted troth involuntary; 

" W to werde and make an eſcape from 

ſhe was in oo tute, and had an op- 

eur to make ſuch proteſiation or receſs with 

ty. "Afr x this in the year 1666 the Archbiſhop 

of Tap by ſentence given pronounces the ſaid mar- 


riage void and null Ee. of force and fear, into tences. 


which her father put her; which rendered Gallina's 
conſent . (as was ſuppoſed] and contrary to 
2 wh of a 5 conſent, which, jure nature, 

tAngous ; 2 —.— will 
wt b 0 WT... 


. lhe in bug e Erin 
Lay dh On 15 At 2 her 2 at 


5 2 2 6 Court {Jew entia 

data « ag, t n 

and Gallina are la wife, — 
of the 9 25 


=P 


d 
wk a N Turin's ſentence, 
it was yalid or void, ] and enjoined them to 
he query upon 
"Goin tan may lee take, and uſe Gal- 
lawful . Wi 2 The Biſhop exa- 
al of paint with accuracy and extent of 
having premiſed * conſiderations 3 1. 
certain and 
babe na, is not grounded on 1 

W of 


RR 
Tha 
the pa 
tive itution of man, but on the divine 


Marriage · Ca 04 55 
. wi e may, 5. Remains (3 3, 2 2 (43) P 
wy 2.7; Allow of. 3 (38) Pag. 216. 


this caſe was, Whether 


„ we 


= Kone 105 ICH 5 ＋ i Ty 
Do Ke wy, abbey. "a K ne 


his her 
Mr. «Fe ad rag 7 15 A 10 
n 


moved ceeds then to the next 
Ny al PF. line? Wh Pain 
duch pretence ſeems to be Pane the 
thority ang judicial N of the « Act of Ti ng 
8 reaſbt Mn 5 
Tue * he c 
je Na 2 5 155 
t the tter marr null and vo e ar 
th in 2 e the e and aueigh. 
8 Cafes of tence written by our author, that My. 
ngton applied Hime £ and Mr. Brent came from 
the Earl of = anby to requeſt his r ; 73 * 
this n may be © 
never being b bi War 4 Tall nt tells jns i 
i book of the Hoke of the Civil Wars of Hance, 
that King Henry IV vip been married to . 1 
. at Notredame by the Cardinal of 
the preſence of the whole 9 when the 
given in marriage by King, Charles Ix T ep 
yet after a long woe an the ee de * 
the Pope's arg 7 4 Archbith yo of * 
ing dele 26> the Pop r th = 
| | edging tha 


ter vim. 

was = to it 'o ity hr roy, 8 And the ſentence 
ve 11 to e Kin whom 

go" pleaſed ; bay King ngly the r ee 

married Mary de Medicis, and Cardinal 


fied the legality of this ſentence, ＋ 1 en had 

no cauſe ſhewn. Sir Peter Pett in his. Preface to the 
Genuine Remains is of opinion, that a Diſcuſſion of 
one caſe & conſcience with fuel variety 0 learning bg 4 
contained in Biſhop Barleus Treatiſe of " Cottingiont; 
is not to be found in the wworks of any 


Ree, wi the, be ns La cog + Kiſh p$ 
may ex m rop , Written y Way ot an- 
ſwer Moy fu of Mr, Th, wn 's, Who acquainted 
him, that the Court of A es here was of opini 

that the ſentence of the Archbiſho of Turin could not x 
be queſtioned here, by reaſon of * of Popim 

and Proteſtant Biſhops allowing each other's len. 


vv Eee which we 


friend Sir 
en. Jan. 26, 1684. 


[H] He 8 * 
N 
a 


9 


and publiſh'd in In ln . any — (39), that as 25 %. Pag. 2555 


going to Lincoln, accordin ng to the advice of the Mar- © 
g. 4nd quis of Hall, he would not fail to do it, as ſoon 
as ie wr but that at preſent his age and infirmi- 


as to diſable him for lch a Journey, ſince 
out Td his hauſe for thirteen or four- 
5.908 mont  oblerves, that he had written to U 
Lord 7 the reaſons of his not Ne 
coln; Which were, 1. that he 
. That Bugden is in the center 9 f his Dioceſe, won; 
more conveniently for all buſineſs : 3. That Bi- 
ſhop Sanderſon lived and died at Bugden, and Biſhop 
Laney, lived there likewiſe, till he was tranſlated. to 
Ely ; nor were they ever accuſed or complained 
A 4. That Lincoln might not think 4/4 unki 
egligent of chem, he Er them one hundred pounds, 
other 
fifty 


* which fſty were given to the Church, and 


6 Idem, ibid. gy, "who refuſed the oaths, f 


{40) Col. 3877. 


(43) Col. 878, 


| Inauditd. 4b! wy 


Plat A ts Maje 
| Bar in 4to, pag. 7 
| of Caſtlemain. But theſe Reflecti 


BAR 


was diſcovered. in September 1678 

lic Religion [4 in which he 
Divinity. 

iu as Biſhop Bur 


* 


Foe 5 


N 
bor 8 80 


. This paſſed in the 


to the. be Pl ot were going on, and 
vas brought into the Houſe 
Hou, 85 all ſuch as might come into the King's court or prove 
177 20 3 only Tranſubſtantiation was renqunced, but the Worſhip 
ats, as it Was 


„he publiſhed ſeveral my n the Roman Catho- 
2 an uncommon extent raing and ſkill in 

14 8 iſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt Popery in the Houſe of - ij 
Hiſtory of his own Times (&) informs us, while the 4 % Vel. 1. bats 
14. — was making for the trial of the Tas. 


8 
to a 


actiſed in the Church of Rome, was de: 
of Conunons without any difficulty 


e of Lords Dr. Peter Gunning, Biſhop of Ely, maintained, that the 
Loh 5 10 ame. was not idolatrous. He was anſwered by Biſhop, Barlow. 
5 withou 


And the 


ying any great regard to Biſhop Gunning's arguments, -paſſed the Bill: 

Wood 15 him upon this occaſion with great inconſiſtency in Tis conduct, and 
nk us, that. though he had before been a ſeeming; friend to the Papiſts; he  becanie e 4 
bitter enemy t0. them and to the Duke of York. But that when the Duke was proclaimed 
King, he took all opportunities of expreſſing his affoction towards him, and in particu: 
lar was ſaid to haue ritten reaſons for reading his Majeſty's Declaration for Liberty -of 


Conſcience 
King had a 


% 


fy is the City. And ſince that he had given to the 
City twenty . 
ing their Charter ;-wuhich, ſays he 
dece bes have done; and yet Penh mf be cou and 
ritably condemned 2 my emmnies, causa — & 
ar Firnu, it is. net 
from Lincoln, or — 7 bitth things they ( — 
the the 747 party) obje againſt me, which troubles them ; 
which indeed jets them on to calummiate me, 


1 92 knw I am an m__ to Rome, aud their mif 


Catholic Religion, and (God willing) while I 
2 nuded. fo, - dre ille lacrymæ. 9 


* and dutiful to my holy — 
e. . and ( pardm my confidence ) 1 
baue dane them more 


and better ſervice than 


_ any of my enemies haue ur can; and notwithſtanding 


any difeeuragements, I ſball (God inabling me) continue 
to" do; 1 = . enemies, or 
i c me 
ee Gad, pr — and (I hape) | etl bore 
me from their . if not, they ſhall know, 
that for wage y ea na. the abominable idols they 


bane ſet — N — which in convenient 
time 1 7 2 them more than 
any thing I have yet done. 
144 Publ 2 Tratts bo the Roman 
Catholic Religion.] I. Papery, Principles” and 
tions approved by the Church of Rome (when really 
believed 1 are very dangerous to all, and to 
Proteſlant 5 Powers, more eſpeci 
— and inconfiftent wwith that an 
the Law of Nature and Scripture ts ind fpen/aby 
due 1 Ina Letter to @ perſon '0 
our. Mr. Wood tells us (40), that this . 


13 — at London in December 1678 in 40, and 


again in April in 8 vo. It was animadverted up- 
on in — book, intitled, The. Compendium, or a 
the late Troals in relation" to the preſent 


77. written by Roger Palmer 
ons were re- 
to in the Preſace to 4 Memento for Engliſh Pro- 
te/tants. The Biſhop's book was likewiſe anſwered in 
a book intitled, _—_ Letters on ſeveral ſubjetts to 
ons" of Quabty. The faurth being 
Lord Biſhop of Lincols's book intitled, 8 &c. pub- 
liſhed in 1686 in 8vo, and written by Peter Walſh, an 
Iriſh Friar of the Order of St. Francis. There was 
alſo a Latin tranſlation of the 's book by Rob. 
Grove, Bachelor of Divinity, and afterwards Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, publiſhed” under this title, Papiſmus 
poteftatis everſor, Oc. London 1681, in 8vo. II. 4 
Letter concerning Irvocation of Saints and ' Adoration of 
the. Groſs, writ ten years fince to Nobn Ewelyn of Dep. or 
ford En London 1679 in 4to. It was publiſhed at 
the latter. end of December 1678 ; which Mr. 
Wood abſerves (41) in his uſual manner, that the Ro- 


man W time being much troubled upon 


1 


However that be, after the Revolution, he readily 
cated his Kingdoms, and was very vigorous in excluding "thoſk of the Cler- 
rom PEAT ene (m): 


and Government, Sr. London 


ar Liberty of 
per- Remains (44) a 
au anſwer to 2 


voted; that the 


fled a 
os vere 


A t. 
account of the Popifh Pht, 41 1 
to make their trouble the greater; III. %% Guri-pouddey 
pre. Treaſon, with a Diſcourſe of the” manner of "its "Difes- 
wery, and a A relation of "1he Procee 
thoſe horrid Conſpirators 3 wherein is contained their” Ex. 
aminations, Tryals, and Condemnation; likewiſe” King 
Fames's 8 to both * of” Parliament on that 
occaſion; Now reprinted. A Preface that bhor- 
rid Confpiracy by the right Reverend — 2 
mas Lord Biſhop of Lincoln. 


ſeveral Papers or Letters of Sir Evers Digby, ay chiefly 


relating to the — Phe, newer befare 
London 1679 in 8vo. 


The ſubſtancs of — Pooface 
of the Bi was afterwards publiſhed 
Rimains (42). 


Pope Pius Sextus concerning the Damnation, Ewcothiviin:- © 
cation and Depeſition Blizaheth ; a3 a the 


Abſolution of her Subja2s from: the-Ourh of Agfa, 


* Rapin likewiſe has 


— — injunctiom, upon pain of an Anathema 2 
any of hor — 4 —— 7 


1 and Aui madver | 
1681 in 4to. To this book, wore 126 — are two 


editions, is annexed the Bull of Pope Paul III, con- 
taining the damnation, excommunication, ce. of 
King Henry VIII. V. A*Diſcourſe concerriing” "the 
Laws Ecelefiaftical and Civil made again Heritics by 
Popes, Emperors and Kings, Provincial and General 
Councils, approved by the” Church of Nome, ſhewing 
1. What Proteſtant Subjefs may expect to fuſfer under a 
Popiſh Prince ating according to" thoſe Laws > 2. That 
n oath or promiſe of ſuch a Princes can 5 
l that he will not execute the Laws up 
London 1682 in _ — — is a — — Pre 
face to it againſt 
and ſome things ſaid in — of the —— 
There is no name ſet to this Diſcourſe and 
but, as Mr. Wood inſorms us 
publiſhed in November 1681, ic an — 4 
rt was, that FR were 12 — 
XJ He took $4 roms of + 
— him, and 2 
coritten reaſons for 


2 


to have 
Declaration 


ſhop and his 

he tells his © har dey 

ſollicited by Letters from London not to — — 

addreſs ; and that himſelf had two or three Letters 

ſent him from unknown hands, ——— 
and 


— lately informed by a ot of ity — — 
don, that the of Lincoln had 
the addreſs; but his refuſed it. But the truth 


is, fays he, that diet my ſelf and three Arih-Denone, 


primed. . 


in his Gale, 
IV. Brutum Fulmen ; or . -—£ HIS Page * 


10 


1724. 


£43) when _ were (45) Cal. 277. 


er Jing r e. the Bis (44) Pay: 300 


67 


a4 amn. 1685. preſt their gratitude for the King's Declaration by flattering addreſſes, 


BAR 


ſevere cenſure upon him for his compliance with regard to that King's Declaration ; for 
(=) Book 24. tells us (m), that if there were Nonconformiſts, who thought ns. Lorem pers by 


there were' like- 


_ wiſe Biſhops, who with much leſs foundation prevailed with their” Clergy to ſen Addreſſes 
def "Thanks tothe King, as for a ſignal favour to the Cbu neb of England ; of 5 


were Creto Biſhop of Durbam, Bartow of Lincoln, Cartwright of Che 
Litchfield, and Watſon of St. Davids. As for Parker Biſhop of Ox) 
ſucceſsful, ſince he could find but one Clergyman in his whole Dioceſe, who would fign 
ſuch an addreſs. It may eaſily be imagined, concludes Mr. Rapin, chat had the King's 
| ſhops would not have been the laſt to embrace che Popiſt 
ion.” But the impartial Reader will expect ſome better grounds for ſuch à te- 


6. 
0 
flect 


ect ſucceeded, theſe Bi 


as this with rei to Bi 


er, Wojd of 
Oxford, he was 1 


ſhop Barlow, when he conſiders the uncommon zeal and 


vigbar, with which he appeared againſt Popery through his whole life. In 1682 he 
wrote a Letter in anſwer to ſome queries concerning Abbey-Lands, and concerning the o 1. 
nions of Calvin and Luther relating to the regen of Hereties LI; and about th 


fame time likewiſe he wrote another Letter u 


de the grrator Antichriſt [ M]? In 1684 he wrote @ Breviate of the Cuſt conctuninę ſettin 
22 'of Moulton in the Dioceſe and Con q Ho q 
STS. ' #FTI."., IP WE, 


up of imaxges in the 
93-2600 SIE 


- 

Tm * Y 

AL Wat Yo bd 14.4 
"Sint T3 2X) 


et 


2 


- 


#bove fix bundred of my Clergy have afually fabſeribed 

ir, and their ſubſcriptions are now in my hand. Sure 1 

am, that his ſacred Majeſty's gracious promiſe to pro- 

tect the Church of En „as by Law eſtabliſhed, 

is ſuch (eſpecially from a Roman Catholic Prince) as de- 

Serves the utmoſt of our" thanks and gratitude, and 

aworthy to be in a moſt humble and hearty 

aditreſs : and I fear that "the obſtinate denying to give 

bim thanks in an addreſs may give his Majefly fome 

reaſon to ſay, be had «little reafon to protect them, <who 

would not thank bim far it. Sure I am, that it is a 

rule (ard a rational one 100 in Canen-Law, that 

a) Concilium a) r i inem quod actum eſt revocatur. 

teramum ſub 8 5 About opinions of Calvin and Luther relati 

Alexandro 3- tothe puniſhmentof -Heretics.] This Letter is publi 

asses lici- in his Genuine Remains. (45) He obſerves there, that 

tis @& illicitis, Calvin and the Senate of put Servetus an Arian 

Can. 2. t death g and that Beza (46) juſtifies the at in his 

(45) Pag- 240 Tad, De Hereticis u Magiftratu puriendis, where he 

746, Lies Opera Cites Melanthen; Bullinger, Capite, and many more 

Bere, tor. 1. Proteſtants, who, according to him, were of the ſame 

pag- 85. edit. opinion. But the Biſhop obſerves, that the Church of 

Geneve 1582. England never put any Papiſts to death, though He- 

retics and Idolaters;; and that this is publickly affirm- 

ed-and-juſtified-in a book intitled, Fuftitia Legum An- 

glicarum, Aud for | my part, ſays he, 1 not be 

willing, that any Heretick ſhould be puniſhed with death, 


| „or fame 
* Nature evidently punjibable by 2 Civil Magiſtrate, for 
the . preſervation" of the public peace and ſafety of the 
Commonwealth. 
| *[M] He wrote another Letter upon-the queſtion, cube. 
ther the: Turk or Pope be. the — Antichriſt.) This 
Letter is dated from Bugden September the 9th 1682, 
and he obſerves in it, 1. That it is granted, that both 
the Pope and the Turk are Antichriſts; for even in 
(47) 1 John ii. St. John's time there were (47), and ever ſince have 
28. been many Antichriſts, that is, impious Heretics, and 
(48) Ibid. ver. deſerters of the truth of the Goſpel (48) ; but amongſt 
29+ theſe many Antichriſts there was 6 'Arrizperes, one 
great. Antichriſt who was to come, as St. John there 
ſays. And of all the reſt the Turi and Pope have the 


- faireſt pleas. to be that Antichriſt. But the Pope is cer- 


tainly to be preferred, .. becauſe. he has ſome rie- 

ties and Charaterifiical marks of that Beaſt, which the 

Kt Turk neither has nor can pretend to, As 1. the feat 
of Antichriſt, was to be the great City, which reigned 

(49) Revelat. over the Kings of the earth (Ag; which is unqueſtiona- 
xvüü. 18. bly Rome, where the Pope has and does fit; 2. An- 
other mark of the great Antichriſt is, that he exalts Him- 

(50) 2 Theſſal. f abawe. all that is called God, &c. (50), above all 
1. 3, 4+ Kings and Emperors, who in Scripture are called Gods. 
This the Pope does, who takes upon him, (and his 

on Canonitts and Council inſiſt upon his right to do 

it) to N Kings, and give away Kingdoms. But 

the Turk has never claimed ſuch univerſal Monarchy. 

„It is a mark of Antichri/t, or the Whore of Baby- 

(51) Revelat. Ty as dt. John calls her (51), that foe vas drunk with 
Xvü. 6. the be ,of the Saints. This does not a to the 
Turk, who ſuffers Chriſtians to liye, if they do not 

rebel, and pay their taxes, and does not take away 


moſt barely on this account have in theſe laft fix 


queſtion, Whether the Turt or Pope 


e 
their lives, becauſe they are not of his Religion. 
the Pope, continues our author, wherever he has power, 
fuffers none to live, who will not ſubmit to him, and 
embrace bis Romiſb and idolatroius' <vay of worſhip. ' 
many thouſands, (nay many hundred 2 ; 

ed 


The 
ah 
been murthered by the Pope and hi party, either by open 
war, inquifitions, or other ways, are I evidences 
of this truth; and among. others, the French Maſſacre 
anno 157, end our late IriſÞ Maſſacre are ſad and 


fering ſuch images to be defaced ; and that upon read- 
ing the caſe, the whole perſecution againſt him, 
which had been carried on with great violence, was 


advice or conſent of the Pariſh ſet up the 
images of five or fix of the Apoſtles ; which giving 
offence, (for thirty ſeven of the pariſhioners pro 
againſt it under their hands,) wy procured an order 
from the Deputy-Chancellor of Lincoln, to approve 
and confirm What they had done, and authorize them 
to ſet up more efigies, as they called them. By this 
order and authority they ſet up the images of 2bir- 
teen Apoſtles, St. Paul being one. The image of Peter 
they placed above the Ten Commandments 3 and that (52) Ex. xxxiv- 
of Paul above the King's Arms ; and the Holy Ghoſt a” a = 
in the form of a Dove over them; and in contempt Factes Moſer crar 
of the Tranſlation of the Bible, approved and receiv- conta; where- 
ed in the Church of England, and in compliance with as the moſt 
the erroneous and ridiculous Vulgar Latin (52), they leben Trank- 
painted Moſes with horns. When they had one all Raman Coho 
this, they petitioned the Biſhop for his approbation, licks, Arias 
who denied their petition, and for reaſons given them Mentanus and 
told them, that be never would nor de jure could dg Fornin are 
prove what they had dome without and againſt law. oro t0 
At laſt the Chancellor nulls the order of is Deputy our Engliſh Ver- 
with regard to the ſetting up of thoſe images; and fion, render it, 
thoſe, who had done that work without the conſent of R lendebat aut 
the Pariſh, appealed to the Arches. The Biſhop af. % F< 
ſerts (53), = in the Reformation of our Church our (53) Pag. 12, 
Supreme Powers, who regularly begun, and piouſly and 13. 
happily finiſh'd it, exprefly* condemned not 'only the wor- (54) Pag. 18, 
ſhipping of images, dur the having them in'ourchurches; (9. ge the 30 
which, he ſays, evidently appears in our authentic Re- — 70 # ag 
cords, publiſh'd> by ſupreme authority for that pur- mily againſt the 
poſe, to ſay nothing of our learned particular writers. peril of Idolatry 
He obſerves likewiſe (54) that the Church of England in the eons 
abſolutely condemns all images of the Trinity or any 2 th — , 
of it (55) as abſolutely unlawful, and exprefly condemned (56) Deut. iv. 
in Scripture (56) ; and that zo images of our bleſſed Fa- 12, 15, 16, 23. 
vicur (57), er of any Saints and Martyrs are in the judg- 1a xl. 18. Rom. 
ment of our Church to be tolerated in our temples, or am in * laſt 
place of God's public worſhip. This, ſays he, I conceive, 

4 


named Homily, 
fs Bock 2+ page 43» 
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8 BAR 


ances on the e Ache dee e Nef, Chance! of the Church thee, 


Fe bony of Dr. Sond ſon; formerly Biſhop of Lincoln, and according to his on de- 
of Dr. William Barlow, — had likewiſe been Biſhop of thin See ʒ to whoſe 


as his own is. ered: 1 an —_—_— (RY Which he 
ns Coiledtion 


e expence 2a noble 
He left the Ma — his own.compoſition to his 
mi Oſfley, and Mr. Henry Brougham, Prebendaries 
tat they would not publiſh ahy of his Writings after 


% Wood, Arb. fs (py * ae eite 10 25 5g o 111 sun aa 4 11 vat * 
OY 5 * TW 10 lo Aon 2713 co: : Hat 9W © iu AN Me 
furt promotion. in the © bt Ae. . sagt der be Wd besen db t 
* Frbore the publication of them. ' we muſt do to young Divines,) 7 thought the publication pat 


* his Lordſhip this right to own, that he had no re- not be omitted without injury to the world, and ereav- 
% gard to that ; ſo careleſs was he of the event of ing the me 9 . a N of fuch J 
* 45 action be "thought himſelf obliged to do Regio- bs iments vf pra s Dave ore te 
„that he has been oſten heard to ſay o- 7 27 —. e | 
ene . a8 a kind of principle, via. , aue Crt any, Mr. William 9 M 
**; thinks 10 ve any thing by bis Religion" but his * one of heBiſtiop's domeſtic Chaplains, who pubſiſh'd 
* b | We may obſetve, at Oxſorct 760 52 3ſt that Prelate's Avroged 12 
4:5 boov7 1489 the Caſeof the Lx bf Toleration > <a Ex. was De "Studio Td Hage, or Direftens for the Gy 
uxitten at the requeſt of a Perſon of "Quality when 422 Divinity ; in the Dedication of which to 
„e editor obſerves, that Bi- 


„ the, ew made — Cromwell for their re 
2 — 1 Dae wv frank mem, bo primed ere v. 
who printed a a 
226 wok dae ts Let's Gorman 


hathe 5: 7 * 
he mmer. Nd whereas” neither religion or = * 
2 ©. Srmtirade were af any rer to reſtrain their . 
41 de 985 — ——— 97 vou from blaſting thelt great benefattot's 
an States, ſo . nd A. © ut he emarks “ gon after” his death by 5 e Baton 
(68) pa 66. How: that with regard — — of their ad- or 'Tratts, — 8 for Bi 
miſſion, and the raſtrictions and limitations to he put 2 . 
upon them, à great deal'of caution ant Cbriftidn pr * ee e T 
ence 1% be med, left» while "we preiindl' thei good, e the — Fr and __ 
de do miſebigf lo aur ſebuts.)\ Fu- al i der be "all ante dy ex poff = 8 of thoſe pe or, 
liberty and commerce vun may be an ad of unthri- < were ſurrepti nted. - , thoſe 
r 2 ee. imd in 
auch, i an ad of improudente and" 


upon Maghiavel is dated from i May — = 2 — ais —4 e205 (92.1 
wherein he obſerves, i that at the end of the En lite 55 CEL 
Tranſlation of Machiavel's'Works, publiſnid lin 1 4 oo * 3 2 


there is a Letter of that author n Hinllictaridy: of" his 
ikeitings- in which: Letter he endeavouta, - 1 Tama, | 


— — ow 
«40 
iſe in his Preface tells us, that if the 


Momarchy: 2. ¶To reflect 
and got thoſe of Rome only, as — Oley hi 
ple, Ja. far, from holy, thar tbey baue — merhod for tht fidy of Divinity — 2 
* or bumanity. Ile tells us, continues the "ed; "Y to many other papers, which 
* J an execrable ill quality inſeparable from D it might * Six ſhillings 
eg. and tbe. conjuration or ſpelt — — "bare paſſed without cenſure, confidering the and fix pence. 
L tuvented ordination 3 and would have them rootetl | ſri 'fuch'a Treatiſe, efoever it ſhould be 
He fe 91ers — Se. | When it eren und Bus being /efible withil that ſwveral 
Was printed (by whoſe authority or advice J know copies of thi” micthud were tifperſel' abroad,” and 'thiit 
neh a canliderable. piece (one Whole leaf in folio) mary things already fall printed did prejudice the Chupth 
3, Was left out, Which karen manuſcript, and 'do of; land, and leſſen the Author's reputation; 1 
| w 9 ohh © here encloſęd ſend; you acopy.of it. The bufinets bought it my 2 publiſh theſe Doo Peat the 
of chat piece, Which is leſt out, is to tell us; aba. original manuſeript; (which the latt mercenary Editors 
2 4 — — if —-V— never  faw;) without the train of letters, which 
** ePs1bgigrue, 1-eihave mad no rebellion in England ave of #o ufc; but te expoſe 1 ſecrets of a private and 
Hg forty years 2; MAI. Tb. r Raman of Haſty eotreſpondence. 10 
rr Thi: Bariow late Bilbap of FRI With'an ere 1 uu follows + Bauers 
of pofiti,,\Protebiblothecarii Bodleiani, 


Lincaln, gontaining-udiverr-Difeour rſes cal, p Wanner Bari S. J. P. Collegit'Reginenſis Oxon. Pra. 
pbical, hiſterical, Ac. in Letters to feurral iPerjons Fcbiacons Oxomien- 
Honaur and Quali) Jo dubicb i: — 

nem abſiruſe ad (A alſo Dir etliom 1 : 


is, e Margaret Cami tiſſu Richmondiæ S. Theol. 
Profeſſorts, 

N ing of) his yiudy for Diwinity, and Chnice f let Refurredtions. 

c. 7th great variety. of". uther ſubjdtts. Fae 


1 1 2 


of ls Ss al of = = #:x-50 
« gut — Prelate Dr. Thomas Bath.” | 


iEpiſeopi 2 —— Lincolnienfis, in Jpem 


hoe moriens co it, 


tumithum re. Praedecefſoris Gulielmi Barlow rabie fa- 


— rina“. London 4 Puiturum fumptibus propriis extruxit. ' Obiit 8 
8v0.+.. This Was 'd by Sir Peter 47 O. 1691" an. etatir' fur 85. i. e. Here lie 
Which. he has preſuced an Epiſtle 40 . «4 the Remains of TO as . Doctor of Di- 
he gives an accaunt of the DireZignes ro 4 % vinity, Provoſt of ns —4 Oxon, Chief- 
jew Elland wi — penn oPuaurtuy 40 Keeper of; the Libr Archdeacon of 
lowing,works. of. the in) that vun, Which Oxford, Lady Margaret's Proſeſſor of Divinity 
— way aſ letter to ſeveral perſons, he had « and tho" — Biſhop of Lincoln, in ho of 
— ——— cle giany % a joyful Reſurrection. He wrote this 2 
them were Written % himſelf 3c auhich. Muir „% he was dying, and at his own cha 
Ahe, various mattine relating to Eccle/raftical % monument«of his right reverend Wir- 


Hiflory, and — Divinity /o 1er — * LIaM BARLOW˖, Which was almoſt demoliſhed by 
er. Lawyers; gd Hiſlariam, — 47 he fanatical rage. He died the Sch of Otober 1691 


4. «amp mfr Whats pions: in n year of his age.” | 


eit ei : 


-.FBARNARD: or BERNARD « 40 FIN) the ſon of a Gentleman of both the ſame 
names, was born at Caſtor in Lincolnſhite, and educated in the Grammar School * ; 
721 rom 


4 2 


(4) Wood, Ath. 
von. vol. 2+ 


col. 736, 737 · 
24d edit. London 


1721. 


FAR 
from whence He“ Wis removed to Queer? $ Calle K aber He wet nt from they « 
to Oxford in orcder to obtain preferment then” e'Vifitors" there "wh Wert ap oitited b 
the Parliamefit, at che latter endo the e 4225 He was Feta Bachelot of Arts 
April the 1th 1548 (5) ; and one thie's 
the Viſitors made rene of CAR 
Degree of Maſter of Arts, and 515 


eee he was by the order of (6) te, * 
e %% «ͤ 1650 he took his 291 32 05 
AY Wie a: Preacher in and near Oxford, (c) Idem, Acber 


Hd 


ot 


He afterwards mirfied the 45885 Dr. Peter Jn, Who chen Hivetl at Abingdon, * 
and became Rector of ys ang ar Lincoln, 8 Advowlon of which he 
_ purchaſed, and Held for —.— Wich the Sind Cit | brit) 


(f) dem, Athen, 
xon. ubi ſupra. 


| 25 — Miniffer 


Rectoty, but was likewiſe _ 7 2 of Aſgatby * ne e NY, 203% . (4) idem, ibid. 


2 (e) Idem; Fafti 


July y the ſixth 1669 he took the Depp achelor and Dr. of Divinity E's 
everal books AJ. Fe died at "Nev Lek 1 Jouthe) to the Spe on oh 17th of: Aug * 
1683, "and was buried in the club e F his Charch of, Waddington (). my " * 


[A] A e hail 11.1 W bw SP in go. ae a as ll tells 
7% hot; fir 10 be 1 the — hw e 
cher 2 in point -of prudence, „ end fame. fute the calumnies' of Wernoh M. IA. Rector 


queſtion is — The Hiſtor N s only, th 


Wſ (4) It's "46th of domeſt icum enim & commen/alem habuimis fo); ! nes the Biſhop of . ſent Barnes 


might have lived in Germany till the year 1 and 2 Þ _ chat Barnes was Re! Bee be 
5 ale. et R. 2 received credential Letters from Henry Win to "4 N. 
I pag · —_— '.. . negotiate with the Elector Ph Saxony. According to pets . cartith alu Lis 
watt? (Br .chat'account it might Juſtly be mid in the Hh/ory of (Goa . 7 . which 1 
the Refor ma l don 77 upland, that Fox N of Here- Jeng 4 IT to 2 . >. 
ford being at Smalcalde (in the year 1536 in ati exact accpunt of the 5 72 
over lu England, where be dont receivea. a kitt nt 4 | lays he, the. 445 not 
(6) Burnet's Eig. tertained'by Cromdorl, an «well uſed by the, King (G. ral. vet after auch Ron, gory were Ne 
of the. Rgfurmati- Aecording to chat account, I'fay, this reprelenration change their minds, but could not bt to think * 
ders — 295, would be exd& ; for all the reaſon that Mr, Secken- a marriage once. made might be „and therefore 
_ dorf alledges to criticize upon it, is that Barnes came demurrtd upon that (to). He relates this aan the'(10) Burnet, 
 _ , om" England into S Px uy; 55 with year 1 530. * does not d6 chat, 1 he was ; . Hill. of 5 4 
Seckendorf, à commiſſion from Hen V . t he was norant that this Wag in year 1 : 
2 b. ny! returned to England — the Bihop e Hereford ſent but only without aht in N ſhew his ade: all — 


him thither : and conſequently we mult W 5 the aten. "ſentiments of the Divines opt 
"3 


D The goo pod e > hc Ai, {hg het 
ors in 85 latter end of the year 1 659,07 nach | 2 e de Pose, 8 
of 1660, to prevent thoſe perſors a reſto My. — , ps 7 accuſations TR. red 
to their Livings, who had been ejected by the oppoſite with the Hh ens, Cc. IV. pry oy 
party in 1654, 1655, Ke. His name is not prefixed the uſe of his Ms. Wood tells us (1), that he 04 Ales. Oxct, 
to this pamphlet; and n by: his fop Mr. John Barnand, who yas o. . col. 737. 
when he ſaw the event of affairs, to 8 to are, of Brazen· Noſe College in Oxford, that our 
the Author 3 by it, II. Theologo-H iſtdriqus ; or the | ebe, ft mum Saß ages" 
true Li ife of t 1 excellent Hiß tie her u: Nen, W NN 
torian, Peter Heylin, D. D 8 efminſeer. v2lor ehe, 1 cut SI ! rf ng nos 
. vt * 14 243 01 
( h See the te- BARNRS (ROBERT (4) Profeſlbr of Divinity, agd Chaplain t to Henry VII He had 
ak Lal. King of England was fent"ro'Gertnany by his'Maſter in the var 1533 [ 
| a conference Tatar hi thc Proteſtant Divines upon the affair. of the Wea after 
that, he had ſeveral audiences of the Elector of Saxony,and'joined-with-the:Engliſh Embaf: | 
ſadors, who propoſed to this Elector an alliance againſt the Pope, and deſired that 
Henry VIII might be aſſociated in the League of Smalcalde. Fla gave them hopes of 
a Reformation in England; but at the bottom, they: had go other. deſign than to. obtain 
ir Doctors ap robation of the Divorce of their Maſter, and /a\-political Alliance, in 
order to find the peror more. employment, who threatned to revenge the injury u * 
King Henry for divorcing his aunt: They carried away with them the une Or the ... 
Divmies of e Which was 1 re mee to en [645 We ſup> 
» vi 2 Ts 3 wn 140 JI 
| ; al FNNY | e 
tf 4 Profifor of Divinity e „ mdhige which dat Bihep dargel big Wich l 
2 775 Poe of Dry a credential ag ha uy Wente 
7 (+ bunch which the King his maſter gave hint negoti- that the Credential Letters Were not ſent to Barnes into 
3 te in Saxony; | ind thele letters are dated from "Wind. Germany, and that he Was ſent himſelf into that 
(ij d Secken- — —— n 1535 (1). His Chriſtian name does country ? It is certain it Gn be proved; Seckendo 
dorf, Hiſt. Lu- in dc ſetters before that of Barnes. He has proved it from the N 1 have ſurniſhe 
dean. lib. 3. 5. 2 mel in Germany the name of Aunbuny Ama- him with a e gg of good pieces. Vene. 
b ee though his true name was Robert Barnes. In rat With ey; 5 L. 997 n. 44.) werte Hi: 
the Dedication of his * of the Popes to the King jus anti 157 "rr, 5 7 5 2x BAATAANTA ab 
2 l in 1 $35, * gned Robert Barnes Doctor Henrito Regt uiszus (8); ' Melan&thon confirins the the (g) Idem, ibik 
8 We find in a Wok: Lather's (3, that Barnes fame WR in Greek; for he makes uſe of that Lan- 
levientis „ his name and quality df Doctor a Wittem- guage: e 8 his good friend Camerarits, that 
cem I. num barg on account of the perſecutors. 3 calls there was an from England there, who, ſpolce 
10. * * him D. Anni Doftor, or D. Antonite of nan | 1 King's ſecond marriage; arid Bid 
(3) ray gens", _ which the ex e Ring of England EEE of that Henry VIII concerned himſelf” but 'y lit. 
Which he prefix . n —— * SY 
ed to the Relation Ms) ' tle about the affairs d Religion.” "Hats N me 
of the martyrdom © b) Ho cba. * Jo Cg "by 5751 & in the , Etro; "Ts ebe ix T3 Beeraerlang, lud 108 Ae 
of Barnes, inſert * 1055 3] The Preface; Which I have quoted, in- ice boy, ved __ cop Barti, r, A Th ly” Bens 
din te 7th or forms me that Barnes lived at Wittembery about the 4 . d „ . n, 770 Bac toy. (9) Melancthon, 
Works. See. vear 15 30, and that he 'Todyed Arenen at Luther; But 2 cannot place this upon the fame Webchat Lett: 170: lib. g. 
2 lib. houſe. Quit ante arms hoe ecus in Bar ne 7 122 mentioned, yet it may be ſaid that the relation March 1536. 
b. 26. %, &f quod Chriftus ipſe In & nobiſcum — Mit! 


"6 
* L 


BAA R 


when they ſuewed it to the King. It was in ab concluſion ther 
which could not hut difpleaſe that Prince (h Barnes's conduct 
2 leaſed the King exttemely Which induced him to.exploy bim in carrying on a corre- . 
| . F dence with the Princes of Germany, | Me was Jens, ſeveral times to thoſe Courts 3, and = 
N other Negotiations, be was the fin, who wal emplayed in the projets of the Marriage 
es Ch He was an hearty Lutheran, hich de did not conceal in his 
N 1 {We Ne RO the year ago been ti non, which Bip Guntie 
Luther's doctrine. He took the fame text as Gar 
ee e e that, which this Prelate had 
ee nay he even attacked the Biſhop 
the name of Gardiner. wget 


preſſod the concluſign, 
65) Seckendorf, there was ſomethi 


 complai 
is nun, * 
7 » for he was 


by Works, 222 5 
of Saims,” xe. w defired "that the * King's would undertake a N Refor+ ,b gern 
* Reben bf . had n.... Mun to W 2 

1 An 1 Salisbury) B. 3. 


= A a nat bas Ahh 1 
wer? putamus offe i eum. If it may admit a if. 
5 penition, Henry e to have Free him. 
as lawfully matried to Catherine of Arragon, If 
it may not admit of one, If it be a divine, natural, and 
Law, and ſuch in ſhort as cannot allow of an ; 


\ ma i Y 25 
16} Ken 


and original 5 
to the year 1530, adds this paren 
chat its, perhaps 'occa 
irs N hinc mon . 8 

auni 15 (forte 


N 


. 


rH 


the year1 530 
of this anſwer, 
| Recon of Weimar, is 

longer than that which is inſerted Dr. Burnet's 

original pieces. Here is what Henry VIIPs Embaſ- 
fadors .rgtrench'd in it: Ef cunſentiamus cum 

Legatis ſervandam «fe legem de uxore fratris non 


cenda, 7 2 inter nos  contreverſum, 7 7 heot 


F 


1 


9 AE? rr 


| ing a ; $ to be 0 nd 
en oo liſputed among us ad 
oy opinion that 9 ſor a diſpenſa- (16) See Monl. 


we think the For the Law cannot | de Meaux, Hf. 


e i = Variat. 12 


2 "gore by i a ihe owe * if the 1 
Ds W. a 7 marria , 
«c is ſtron onger p the, cer Law not 2 of Cleves giving 1 
« 0 a brother's wits. Mr. =" Ky the main — The 
t che ſu i Biſhop of 8 9 of (1 10. „58 of th 
thas Yor might deprive. their mgl has A 12 3 he fays that Reformae. B. 3. 
Dine e won the true cauſe of Hen ry VIITs batred to Roben Barges b.. 295. ad ann, 
| was the freedom with W —_— 
againſt I 12 (17); Sec- 
A8 n Fancy „ » nh 


; gn 1 very 3 for 15 4 — rii 2 2. 
| thay 6 in his Hifory of the Reformation 5 36s na 


E to the Toxwer ... . nubich be 78) Scckendorf, 
B wn] 15 


TED 


iſt 


but I own I 
ing and. 


WHr THER 


| 

the Divines of Ganges « 'The 

| Wirtemberg have 1 20 0 "RE into Wa Mr. 1 found it " Mo. 

| quentially. . Archives eimar, tranſlated into High- Dotok (19). (19) Idem, ibid. 
28 LG We it (ac), and aids prefics e ae, 

manife are 0 in W commends among r gs mo- 3d tome 

| ad les, pat ot pak 12 . 7 — Barhes. He wwas nat ant, ſays he, of the bis Works, edit 

| 


IT van oct din, rw, & meals es tft. fic of Hewry VI, and be td not dfſemble them, 4.4, Scckentor 
12 halen 3 tam de uivi quam d mortui Ati. ur- was with upon all —4 acca- lib, 3. p- 262+ 
eb. 142+ dhe, 3 ee 0 of ht Pre dt che f 
332 7 aut conſtitui poſſit (13); and they main pers A. (21). (21) Ibid. num- 
: hand, that this Levitical Law capable 5 * 25. 


lib 2. num. 


35. 


— — — — 2 — — 


While Wolſey was in favour, he 


. be wa Feſeued from that projection, 
were propoſed to him. Afterwards he 


ble and Divinity: in which he made ſo 


BAR 


ſo vehemently at Cambridge 
of Prelates, that every body ſaw immediately, that he deſigned it 
| Upon that account he was carried to” London, where 


"x * 


gned it againſt the Cardinal. 
by the ſollicitalions of Gardiner um Fox 


having agreed to abjure ſome Articles which 
was again committed to 

<« accuſations ; and then it was generally believed that he would be b 
and went over into Germany, where he app] 


King 


iſon upon ſome new 
| | rnt, but he eſcaped, 
ied himſelf entitely” to the ſtudy of the Bi- 
a progreſs, that he was very much eſteemed 


(en Ibid. by the Doctors and Princes. When the of Denmark ſent Embaſſadors to England, 

4 —_ he deſired Barnes to accompany them (e), or even to be one of them O The Biſhop of 

which fcems Saliſbury, whom 1 quote in the margin, may be eaſily vindicate in a 9 — = 
r ot one 1p cy. og 

F We havve at haft two bioks woritt Barnes.) Dedicatory the 16th of Se * | | 

ob 22 the Articles of his Faith; the oo) the — with gre e . 


N s. The former was printed in Latin 
with a Preface by Pomeranus, at whoſe houſe Barnes 
wy at that time. It was printed in High- Dutch 
at — a 1531. It contains nineteen 
Theſes ing to Luther's principles, and ſeveral 
proofs from Scripture and the Fathers. The other book 


was printed at Wittemberg in the year 1536 with a 
Preface Lakes i eee bay el 
from St. Peter to Alexander III. It is dedi to 


che King of England : the author wrote the Epiſtle 
BARNES (JOHN) in Latin Barnefius, 


thoſe Roman Catholics, who, after the example of Eraſmus, Caſſander, Wicelius, Mo- 
drevius, Father Paul, and a great many others, have made a profeſſion all their life of the 
though they abſerved in it an infinite number of abuſes, which they 
wiſhed might be reformed. He wrote a book 


Catholic Religion, 


which did not at all pleaſe the Jeſuits 
Catbolico- Romanus pacificus is full of 


munions as near each other as 
pleaſed with him 


a) See 
2 [3] and carried away into Flanders bound on 


where he continued in the priſon of the Inquiſition till he was removed into that of the 


F 


[MF] He wrote a book againſt Mental Reſervations, 

uch did not at all pleaſe the Feſuits.] It was print- 

ed at Paris in the year 1625 r the title of Diſſerta- 

tio contra AE quivecationes : ĩt was publiſhed in French the 

fame year and at the ſame place under the title of Traits 

& Diſpute contre les Equi vogue. The approbation of 

the Faculty of Divinity acquaints us, that John Barnes 

Was 55 Arts 2 99 | T7 Hrofeſor of 

the Engl; Miffion, 5 Mant for t - 

2 Spain ; and 1 dated the 13th of Jul 

1624. The author's, Dedication is dated from Paris 

the 13th of January 1625. Father Theophilus Ray- 

naud 1s therefore miſtaken, when he tells us that Barnes 

was carried to Rome, and put into priſon under 

the Pontificate of Paul V. I ſhall quote his own words, 

becauſe they inform, us of ſomething relating to this 

poor Benedictin. Foannes Barnefius, Feſuitis admo- 

dum infenſus, ob nounullas ſuſpiciones de compertd illis 

wit ſud, eo loco fuit apud Paulum J, ut eum tanguam 

nove fidei * per Albertum Auſtriacum Galliã 

abductum, & e Belgia Romam avectum judicaverit car - 

cere dignum, donec emato cerebro inter fuluas pone, S. 

Pauli minoris dem n fatuari defrit cum aliarum 

* ericulb (1). i. e. John Barnes, a great enemy to 

103. 25 27 0 the Jeſuits on account of ſome ſuſpicions, hi 

gid antigud ds © had of their being acquainted with his manner of 

= _ % lite, was conveyed "from France into the Low- 

debe, T Countries by order of Archduke Albert of Auſtria, 

book was printed as an heretic, and carried thence to Rome, where 

at Lyons in 1656 % he was condemned by Pope Paul V to impriſon- 

under the name «. ment, till having loſt his ſenſes, he was removed to 

of Leodegarius 4 hoſpital of 

in. The 7 220 8 Le, where. he was, prevented from doing 

— 1 % any more miſchief in his madneſs.” This paſſa 
* been quoted by Edward Brown in page 826 of. 

ppendix to the Faſciculu. rerum expeten arum, print- 

ed at London in 1690. See the following remark. 

We are informed by the French Mercury (a), that this 

honeſt Benedictin believed, that the Fefuits had a mor- 

tal hatred tewards lim after the printing of his book 


Vol. II. 


quote is in page 
174 of bis Apo- 
Fumpæut. 


(2) Tom. 12. 
pag · 75 · 


0 though he dedicated it to Pope Urban VIII. His 
/ uch things, as cannot but be diſreliſhed by thoſe, 
who are called good Papiſts [BJ. He was deſirous without doubt to bring the two Com-. 
poſſibly he could. The Court of Rome was extremely diſ- 
upon that account. This unhap unexcep- 
the re- tionable (a), was at Paris, when he was ſeized | „and ſtript of the Habit/of his Order, 


| of 
y the Appendix informs us, that he had three RO 


8 


tics behind the Church of St. 


the Hiſtory of down to his own time {22}. Mr. (22) Ex Schuliis 
Seckendorf thinks this book” would deſerve a ſecond ve S*pplcmertis 
edition (23), and he has inſerted the Preface"in his In. e <4 
dene, becauſe he ſays it is very difficult to be found, (23) Recu.ti ne- 
and may be conſidered as a loſt piece: Dua libur ipfe ra- retur. ibid. 
rifſime invenitur, & pro deperdito 7 poreft (24); (24) Idem in In- 
Hut it ie very certain that there was a new" edition of © 3: % . 
it publiſh'd at Leyden in the year 1615, which con- 
tains lixewiſe the Lives of the Popes" by John Bale, 
and which is not yet very ſcarce. 0 Dara $651 04). 


an Engiiſh Benedict Monk, ws ons Ur 


againſt” Mental Reſervations, 


man, whoſe morals were 


k. After this he was ſent to Rome, 


4, 4 * © 


again Equivecations, which Dr. Gamaches, (abo «vas 
ee med one of the. greateſt Divines of his age,] would not 
approve, though he was required to do it; and that be 
wrote this book while he was Confefſor to the Convent of 


Chelles (3). Oy TIF 72.1 ; 3) Mercure 
LB] His Catholico-Romanus Pacificus is full of fuch *7*"5%%, tom. 
things, as cannot but be diſrelifhed by . . ... Papiſfts.] 12+ Pas 751» 


It was printed at London in 1690, in the Appendi 
to the Faſciculus rerum expetendarum. The author o 


copies of this work of Barnes; and he quotes 
words of John Baſier, Profeſſor of Divinity. Bonus 
ille Ireneus (4), tameſſi wvite inculpatæ & fame inte. (4) Tlat is to 
re fuit, media, Lutetid correptus, ſus habitu_exutys, Ia Barnes the 
quadrupedis inſtar barbarum in modum alligatus ad Benedidin, 


cult rerum ex 
uu of tendar, He — 
4 m John Baſier in 
atriba de an- 
11 
„ wards to Rome, A! 
remo 


im to Cambray. He was tied upon the hor! 
0 l the Comp of 1 who | 
im convey'd to e of Waerden (6). Father (6) 37 
Theophilus Raynaud was, miſtaken in 1onang. the —— 
orders of Albert of Auſtria; this Arch-Duke, was dead 22+ pag. 753+ 
ogy baſe Barnes was ſeized. I have quoted that 
's words in the firſt remark, . J. Wann 0 


'$K 


and 


BAR 


. 
| 
4 4 : 2 
o 


Gb) 9. Ser the tics (0). this ſt he ended his days, * 
ge, tom. 14. Le n & ofa M of the Convent of ictins/ at Doway, and had been Su- 
pax- 36 petiot Of it (c) 3 but. not being able agree wich che Monks of his Order, be had e /c) Ibid, tm. 
tired to France, and did not obey the ſummons af the Renedictins to return to Doway, or A 12. pat, 752. 
HEY into ſome other of their Convents. At Paris he lodged. near the College of 
avarte, then in the College of u. und at laſt in the Prince of,, Portugal's Houſe, 
where; the Captain of the Guard ſeized him the fiſth of December 2626, He was writing 
an Aufwwer.to.,a book ,intitled Apoſtolatus Beneditinetum in Anglid,. in which be would 
oye inferted, his own, private ſentiments concerning the diſcipline of the Church (d). (4) bi. 
BA e 3 3 under a bene, n ew | 
of Equivgcations | 
| The reader; perhaps will be pleaſed to ſee here the reaſon why Barnes w enemy to 
the TOE LEJ; I mean the reaſon which they have . 
D fee Be, Feed Ae wader a « lice aft God bim@.. e Rel; 
I D , Wrote gui bi Treatiſe of Equivecation.) . 5 Order. nn faid, — 
- I mean 4 bock int r r 
— 2 „ 
Monurbunm. It —.— —— to Nie. 7 
pri ,yons in 627 m Bvo. The author 
aſſumed the name of & Emonerizs. I have n 
' 13 of chis, that which Mr. Placcius | 
has by joining two of —— Ale- 
(7) Plicciu (5), in one of which it is laid that 
ſeuden. pag. 189. us Ray naud wrote ſubnomine alien the Treatiſe, w 
85 Alegambe, I 1 iven the title above * and in — ence have been examined by Soto, Molina, and ſeve- 
=o x7 qual that he 6 toner Ne ie ous Gs. Far ral other writers ; but after u ral cnc 
m * 1 n A 
«wag EN 3 5 n Tae e (10), that The- 
(10) Printed A Bhd owned Tor ne of his works-thebook 
_ oy am Emonerins, intitled Splendor Veritatis moralis, and 
a, 3 chat it was Sb where him in chat piece. Iiror 
1648 in folio. we, Func pro Theoph as 95d egnoſcere ; i. e. © I wonder | 
© you — * of one of Father 1 ilus's 
* freaks one of Father Abram's they 
Interlocuters : "Ton 4 ater replies, uid verd agnoſaam, they had 
(11) He owns id i 22 fe fateatur (11)? lus Raynaud 
the ſame thing in Quem 2 2 tamen otro patrem wel. ax Anſwer, 
ys pork 75 7 fac * e eee aquifers e 
Lech, Flowing Mn, | _ perfamiliaria, 
EY - - + - ® . ororum deſipnatione 
n ee ee a Arab indhxit ineociliabile 
That is, ullis unguam- wel cont 
« Why ſhould I not take it for his fince fupplicibus werbis fach. 
* he owns it to be ſo in his Moral Works ? Andtho' de eo-notands copitatum eſſe, in 
< he had diſowned it, yet we may eaſily diſcover the ac proloquie per (13). i. e. Tun po he difficult (13) Theoph. 
<< true father by the reſemblance, which every part << was | to particular-circumſtances of time Raynaudus, in 
| * mines him : | < and place, Which 8 common in theſe parts. 22 wt 
; The eyes, the hands, and ev'ry feature like.” « plat abe the Fla: nf coueryh Arr as cle 
| eye, 0 — dy agai LC Di, aan. 
Here is a of hilus Ray naud, which in- never de che leaſt — by any aſſurances 
forms us, chat berry. <> ug his work the Con- in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, to believe that 


fatation- of Barnes, and that this Benedictin . 
in the year 1650. Dixi ego ſan in prefatione 

de JEquivocatione, adverfus 'Cattani germanum, 

dum onnitum ęſfrontiſſi mum, Foarnem Barnefium * 
Ne carcere, in quem curumte ſummo 
Pontifice 'reeluſus eft, necdum det 

| Religionem Catho, 2 


. Cocieratem Feſu, 
ec. *©Twthie reface to my . ap 


40 1 8 an My 


Serm. 2. cap. 12. 4% liſhman, ho tho” he 
g . has conſined twenty 
— * 2 in priſon, into which he was caſtiby the Pope, 


T s not yet diveſted himſelf of "bis inveterate ma- 


* BARNES. — 
ginnin of the tury, was born at 
Tr of that City. 


he was ſent to the Univerfity 
lege Dec. the 11th, x67 I; 
99 


ttiplicts adver- 


fefſor.of che Greek Language at bebe to the be: 
He was eduoned at Chriſt's Hoſpi 


22 5 in chat Programme to the 
«© Theſes.“ 


He does not to mention that 
Barnes was condemned to impriſonment 3 and 
that having loft his ſenſes he was removed to the 
Hoſpital __—_ Barnefmm ob periculoſas novi- 


. carceri efſe nn e 
emorũ r fuer a ranſtiberino ( 
2 Pazzarelli) conclufts 472 anno 4 erat ſuper- 
(14). i. e.“ Barnes on account of his dangerous (14) Idem, ibid. 
4 Ai. He Safes was caſt into and after- pag · 23. col. 1+ 
r of 
«* Lanatics beyond the Tyber (commonly called g/7 
2 e where ke ws All thing in the year 
1043 


London the 10th 1654 of a 
there, from whence 


and admitted a er in Emmanuel Col- 


9 1 .d a a Falls of that College June the 7th 1678 (a). He (a) Regiſter of 
Greek Profeſſor in 1695. 
of -the Greek,” which he wrote and ſpoke 


Emanuel College 
in ms 


He diftinguiſhed himſelf very early by 


with the utmoſt facility ; and he 


wor, even . en dee 1 vent to n ſeveral Poeens in Latin and Foot [4 


e 


geg in Late ind Eng.) 


of his worles ſubjoined to the Prolegomena of his edition G — Trini 


of Anacreon. I. Sacred Prem in five books, viz. 1. Kor- 


We 3 or * e of rt 54 — The Fall of 
Adam and the W Cre An Hymn to 
paſtoral Felge upon the 


1 2 T Efay * the Royal 


eftoration of 22 Charles 
Exchange. 


(1) Pag. 7, 2. 


«© A, Mirrour for Courtiers, or a 


B A AN 


which he mentions in the catalogue of Works, which: helhaft either publiſhed or deſigghs 
ed to publiſh, ſubjoĩned to the firſt edition of his Aunacr en at Cambridge 170 which! 
is omitted in the 2d edition of that Poet 


is mentioned in the Contents of the volume and iu the Prolegomend {b);: In —_—_— rH (3) Peg. 104- 


-aftdr his death in 17215 the” it 


he publiſhed at London a little piece intitled Gerania, ora new Diſcpery of 4 littie 
of people called Pymies; and in 1679 at London in &yo a poetical paraphraſe: in Geck 
a 2 4 - oof als | * e woithe: —_— ay yr 


ft 


o 
* 8 27 22 


Exchange. 5. Panegyris, or the Muſes, 5 amt, 
Se. All thaw pieces are in Engliſh, tho' the Beck 
cation is in Latin, Anno 1669. II. The Life Olexer 
Cromæuell the Tyrant ; an Engliſh Poem, 1670, III. 
Several dramatical pieces, the titles of Which are 
Xerxes, Pythias and Damn, Hobfernes, Ae. part in 
Engliſh, and part in Latin, the latter of which he 
wrote in conjunction with others, and the former 
himſelf ;. beſides ſeveral Tragedies of 'Senecatranflat- 
ed into Engliſh. IV. Upon the Fire of London and 
the Plague, a Latin Poem in Heroic Verſe. V. A 


Latin upon the . of * John the 
A poetical Parapbraſe i Gun wer Heiftory 
EE ny t is intitled, K Gat 22 


Lin, forticd parapbrafs, dagus Gro Carmine, cui 


Venn Lalina oppottitur, exornate : ana cum Scholiis fot 
Annotationibus Grecis ; in guctbus (ad farry Textzas di- 
lucidationem) preeter alia non pauea, Gentium Orienta- 
lum . Moreſque recomuitiores 

iftoria. -_ 


Additur Parodia Homerica de eadim hac 
ceffit Index Rerum © Yerborum _ = 
poetica phraſe in 
«« Greek. upon the Hiſtory of Eſther, with à Latin 
** Verſion oppoſite to it, and Greek Scholia or An- 
«« notations, in which (in order to give light to the 
« ſacred Text,) beſides a great number of other par- 
„ ticulars, the Antiquities and more zemote-Cuſtoms 
«« of the Eaſtern Nations are explained. To which is 
ſubjoi ned an Homerical Parody upon the ſame Hi- 
« ſtory, with a copious Index of the Things and 
« Words contained in this volume.” It was printed 
n the title · page ; and 
Gee 1656. 1 Dedi- 
cation, 2 is dated zoth 1678, is addreſ- 
fed to Dr. John Dolben, of Rocheſter, 
and Dean of Weſtminſter, 2 Archbiſhop of 
Vork, wha, as Mr. Bannes obſerves, contributed a 
. the expence of the edition. Pre- 
fertim cum Q ipſe partem ſumptits bene magnam in 
editionem contulifti. Our author remarks likewiſe 1 3 
Dedication, that his 
before, or at leaſt atte mpted without any great ſucceſs, and 
that the ſtyle, if not abſolutely Hameric, yet approach- 
ed as near the majeſty of that great Poet, us he could 
Poſſibly raiſe it. n work itſelf Was adorned 
with the embelliſhments of Poetry as far as was con- 


ſubject was new and unattem 


ſiſtent with a ſtrict 2 Sm ofthe Hiſtorys 


and that to all this un nenne ove 


— Callimachus, brevity. Munter ia oft pror- 


fius au, hot oft, à nomine hatienus, untl ſciam, aut 


 faltem non ſupra e mulationem, libate. Suylns, ff non 


omnino Homericus, ut ad MHomerici tamen Carminis ma- 
Jeftatem. quam proxime accedleret, diligenter curawi. Opus 
ita — dimentis - refertym, ut divine ueritati 
maximum & ſupremum locum #elinguas-- Quibus & 
Callimacheiam illam, wirtutem adjitere ande, Brevi- 
tatem. In his Preface. be tells us (4), chat he had 
finiſh'd this book. about five years before ; but had 
ſaſpended the publication of it, by the advice of his 
friends, in order to ,poliſh-it at die hone: He ob- 
ſeryes likewiſe, that r by him hx other 
books 3 tho" not all of them in the fame 
kind of meaſure ; our oſ them were rendered 
into Latin wk oF pry - = kind. 2 po 
Poems upon fi importance, tho 
them drawn from ſactredHTiſtoi, he had deſigned. an 
heroic Poem in twelve books concernin ing the Patriarch 
Joſeph, tho! he had funiſh'd- but one of ;thoſe books ; 
Toned, he had added by way of ſpain an hero 
Porn intitled AM,, upon the: ray, ogg 
tween the En liſh and Dutch, in which the Eatl of 
Sandwich was ; but he had no intentions to re- 
duce that into the form of a complete Poem, but only to 
try his abilities for ſome work of more importance. 
He mentions likewiſe, that he deſigned an heroic Poem 


2 


1 70 5 1104 


upon the Hiſtory of England and the Doctrines of 
oy Religion. However he had tefolved ab- 
0 < thoſe ſi books ; A he had 
that of Esther, if it had met been for 
diy of þ — — He takes notice of ati ubjectien, 

ich be ſuggeſted againſt him. becauſe he has 
placed — aſter the time of Nehemigh, - con- 


by trary to the opinion of a.great many conſiderable wri- 


ters. This — he endeavouts to 8 
cularly from the authority of Joſephus. He 
afterwards, who Ahaſuerus, mentioned i in. the Hiſtory 
of Bſther, is; and determines that he was the celebrac- 
ed Xerxes. He ſhews the moral uſes,” that 2 
made of his Poem ; and replies to be objeRtion, chat 
might be urged his conduct in it, for introduc- 
ing the names Deities and allufions 
0 4 Arby He obſerves, that he choſe to 
write in Greek, becauſe it is more agteeable to meh 
learning than Latin, — — 

and much more ndble than any other la 

— r ITeS — 


ginabfe. hy * blunt 


. debt ene. 
Muſa lapui. 


Refides. he found e 
than in Latin or even Engliſh ; ſince the orna- 


ments af Poetry are almoſt peculiar to the Greeks ; and 
ſmoe he had for many years been extremely wnverſant 


in Homer, the great Father aud Source of the Greek 
Poetry. However that his verſes were not mere Cen- 
to's from that Poet, like Dr. Duport's 3 but farmed, 
as far as he was (able, upon bis manner of Aiyle and 
verſiſication 3 ſince he had no inclination 40 be con- 
fidered as 2 of a Rhapſody, but was-ambi- 
tions of the title of a Poet. Omnia werd: ntreninis or- 
namenta fit Gradis fer? propria 1 in Homero au illo 
poetarum Coryphav, Atitefignans, Fove, ermicant, ardent, 
fulninant. Hunc indien à feruld -mirari, /ufpicere, co- 
dere: non deftiti:; bunc legi, relegi, nec dum ſatis perlegi ; 


pted afſequi ramen (quad nemo unquats eit facierve, nat f. 


Duportus 7. ] mn non poſe nid mirum 
2 ry mp hoc pn cn ex 8 — 
ſcrilendi palma m pre dittns 

1 fed ex propria, deen. 2 


10 | 
2 YL King 2 and. — and 
Ireland, and firſt r of the moſt noble Order of 
Garter; being. 4 Aaland ne acemns of the Life and 
ee ta Th „ tagetber with that of his. m 
renozuned jon Edwar "Brice. of Wales and Aquitain, 
the Black Prince and carefully col- 
lead. the beſt and maſt ancient \antbors domeſtic 
andyfareign, printed bunte, manuſcripts, and records. 


0 
Tie 


being io frequent, it muſt 
not aal to endeavour to give 


* be - 
whole ſeries of all public þ, "any ke the : continuance 


of of fifty years and Pe DT; a long diſtance. of 
time, as more than three Centuries 
ſerves tnt his reſolution: had been to ſbew ſo much 
diligence in the collecting, and ſo 1 i 
the compoſing, that if he could not obtain the Know- 


= 
— — — — Im. — — 


— . 
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(e) Page 294, 
295. 


edit. London 


BAR 


Hiſtoty, and in the yeat 1688 he publiſhed the Life of King Edward Il 0], in which 
l introduces his Heroes making long and elaborate ſpecches,' which ſeem'to- be the reſult 
of his own imagination, and an ion of imitating Thucydides and others of the an- 


tient Hiſtorians; | His edition of Euripides | D] appeared in 1604 in folis, and was dedi- 


cated to Charles Duke of Somerfet. In the year 1700 Mrs. Maſon of Hemmingferd near 
St. Ives in Huntingtonſhire, a widow Lady of between 40 and 50 with a Jointure of 200 J. 
fer annum, vyho had for ſotne titme been a great admirer of him, came to Cambridge; and 
leave to ſettle an hundred pounds a year upon him after her own death; which in 
a manner 


4. 41; 0 ea 1 1 bb „ N 14 

Tragedies, which ſhotild not only contain the 
of all the former, with the Greek Scholia 
ſeven firſt Tragedies collected by Arſenius 
biſhop of Monembaſſa, and printed ſeparately at 


* 


1 
i 
ln 
0 
5 
it 
5 


iet in 1534 and at Baſil in 1544, and afterwards 
by Stephens to his edition ; but likewiſe 
ſcle&obſervations of learned men, with the Edi- 
tor's on conjectures, and continued Annotations upon 
the TYragedies. With regard to the Text of Euripi- 

he has endeavoured to give us every where the ge- 

ly to ne reading, which had before , corrupted, and 
of his invincible 8 to reſtore the metre ; upon which he has 

of his noble and diſcourſed very fully in his preliminary Tract de Tra- 
name he found gadia veterum Gracorum, in which he has made very 
either of bis Kingdoms, curious enquiries into the Laws of the Tragic Verſe. 


L755 
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f 


no means now be deprived of 7 - which are now loſt, particularly the gen, Holus, 
tion with him in his glorious Memoirs. ſpecially, Aloides, Altnander or Alexandra, Al:meon, &fc.; and 
fays he, fince not a few are fill remaining, derived from thoſe Fragments, which are quoted by Authors under 
hoſe famous ancefters, wwhoſe minds may he more flrungiy the name of Euripides, but which "are mentioned as 


th due incentives of honour, when they ſhall Extracts from his 'Tragedies. Theſe Fragments are 


ates and titles, which they now as worthily enjoy. a, Fuftin Martyr, Plutarch, Macrobius, Strabo, 
cholſon in the Preface (2) to the ſecond part Longimis, Euftathius, and the Scholiafis, and pointed 
6 Hiſtorical Library tells us, that our author out by Grotius in his Excerpt, and in many 


8 


reign. His quotations are many; aſcribed to Euripides, to be found among Authors, 


Cy — ꝓ— as well choſen as ſuch a which are ted as the titles of entire dramatic 
* itude can be ſuppoſed to have been. His in- pieces, w that is by no means the caſe. For 
« Stateſman ; and ſome- 8 introduced any perſon ſpeak- 
«6 are "tedious. His deriving of ing, as for inſtance Hermione, Polyderus, Atreus, Capa- 
Ly | Garter from the (c news fc. theſe have been miſtaken for the names of 
<<-Pheenicians is extremely obliging to good maſter Tragedies, and by that means ſo many titles have 
„ Samanes z but came too late, it ſeems, to Mr. Aſh- been invented of Tragedies, which never were in be- 
„  mole's knowledge, or otherwiſe would have bid fair ing, Mr. Barnes has added likewiſe an Epigram, and 
+ or s choice poſt of honour in his claborae book an Epicedium of Euripides, and ſome Verſes from the 
40 is induſtri 


In ſhort thi ous ſeems to have haſt- Hymns written by him, with his five Epiſtles to King 
<*..ened-his work too much to the preſs, before he had Arabelaus, to Sophocles the Poet, and Cigſpbon his Friend ; 

provided an Index and ſome other accoutrements, and he endeavours to prove that Euripides was the Au- 
which might have made it more ſerviceable to his thor of theſe Epiſtles in o tion to thoſe, who are of a 
readers“ There is an odd character of this work contrary inion, though Aldus has publiſhed them 
in Dr. Richard Rawlinſon's Engliſh Tranſlation of Mr. as his in the Collection of Greek Letters printed in 


wherein we are told, that Mr. Barnes's book is not il! and Emilius Portus, but has corrected it 


1 vol. 2. p. 469. Langlet du Freſnoy's" New Method of ſtudying Hiſtory t, N Barnes has retained the Verſion publiſhed 
* | 
in man 


1728, in 8 vo. 


emed for the figures therein and its bulk. | y places, eſteeming it preferable to the old 
0) His edition 'of Euripides. It was printed at Verſion, which paſſes ws, the name of Dorotheus 
Cambridge in fol. 1694 under the title of Ewripidis Camillus, or that which was made by Melancthon, 
gue extant omnia, Tragadia nempe xx, prater ulti- and printed 8 at Baſil in 1558 and 1562. He 
mam omnes complete: Item Fragmenta aliarum 22 has omitted ranſlations in Verſe, which Eraſmus 
quam LX Tragædiarum; & V nunc primum has given us of the Hecuba, and the [phigenia in Aulis, 
fe ee &e. vi e.“ All the works of Euripi- Buchanan of the Medes and ap rotius of the 
des, which are extant: namely twenty Tragedies, Phanifz,-with the Tranſlation others of Euripides's 
all complete except one; and the Fragments of Tragedies by other Authors. He has prefixed two cu- 
above ixty other Tragedies; and five Epi 


account of this edition obſerve, that the Aldus's were the Theatrical Muſic, and the Laws o 
nuſcripts in the year 1503 ; and they were print - ner of Mr. Dodwell's A of 


in 1558 and 1562. William Canter publiſhed an year of the 7 5 about 


edition at Antwerp in 1571, ZEmilius Portus at Hei- Summer; on the 20 f the month Boedromion 


G 


which: were printed in the Corpus Poetarun Gra- to the degth of Socrates, who ſurvived him fix years. 
chrum at 161 4. ' | ' Theſe editions becoming very He has given us three Index:; the firſt upon the Poet 


ſtile a man of very great ſkill in the Greek Language, of the Authors quoted in the Scheia and the Notes. 
Grace dottifſimus Vir, undertook a beautiful edition . 3 © | 


4 


whatever was to be had, far of his Writings. He obſerves juſtly (4), that (4) Pag, 
n the ſeveral paſſages of this great King there are a many names Tagen bakery £2 ook 


458. 


Epiſtles rious Diſſertations, one concerning the Life and Writ- (5) Mr. Baſil 

% now-firſt and added &c.” The Authors ings of Euripides ; and the other concerning the anti- Nennet cells us, 

(3) Paz. 355. ® of the Ai Eruditorum for Auguſt 1695 (3) in their ent Greek , the Scenes and a—_— it, x birth N 

ragic Verſe. ) . 

[the firſt who publiſhed' theſe ies from the ma- The Liſe of Euripides is drawn up almoſt in che man. wb 0 

Cyprian el. year of the 734 

ed at Baſil in Greek, and afterwards in Latin like- eius Paterculus; for Mr. Barnes — rich the year yay tgp 120 , 

-wiſe with the notes of Caſpar Stiblin and Jo. Brodæus when Euripides was born, which happened in the firſt we $4, 3 
the middle of 1 follewwing tbe 

(gs), common pinien 

delber 02597; and Stephens at Geneva in 1602, and gives us from the antient Greek Writers a 1 brings bim down 

wath Scholia collected by Arſenius; beſides account of the affairs of Greece for ſeventy fix years {x Years . 

raters of 1 an- 

cient Greek Pocts, 

ſcarce Mr. Barnes, whom the Authors above quoted himſelf;'the ſecond upon the Schoka ; and the third Port * 1 
edit - London 

2697. 
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® ftnacreontis 
Vita. Scct. 27+ 


Þ Prolepomena 
LA 1 . 


fe) Octob. 1706. rum (4 tell us, chat this | 


BAKE 


y which was note of the 'moſt adv 


1705, and dedicated to the 


foct than any, which had been puhli 
ſecond edition of his: Aaldtreby treats 

be publiſned his edition of, J, and | | | 
and the Odyſſey to the Earl of Nottingham. When this edition was ready & 
he wrote a long copy of Engliſh Verſes, which are now extant in the Library 
nuel College the deſign of which is to prove that Solomon was the Author of that di- 
vine work. It-is-1magined, thar he wrote theſe vetſes not ſo much from: the en ne 
6f een eee ber #6. fipply Bie 


Fd... | ——_— 
. > 1 of 44H) ve by * 14 
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us Life of Anacreon; whaeein he endeavours to vindi- 
cate that Poet from the: i 


or ſhocking, entrary to god manners; or 
unbecoming of a and 


or the leaſt improper to be read by the youth. Yerum 
J xxi. dixerim; in toto hoe: Anacreonte Punt ili nobit 


. ed 


an 

2 

ſtian and 

himſelf 

ſwer to . 

ſouls; w Ea 

the ob) * u n able 

the this Boe is a fer of E- 
\ dif. 


| the” riches of Hoher ate fully dif. 
ts yen aig of 
N 

excluſion of perſons of the beſt learning 1585 accom- lained 


liſhments, w 
Ein, which reſults from their ſtudies: Reſlbndeo, f 
buic theologo ulla animarum cura contighffet, cui ro ani- 
mo N fateor, tunc aliguid valeret hujuſmadi 
objeiio. Si quis illarum; qui ad gubernacahine fedent,"i 


uiguo hobiliori ſtudio paratum promoveret, ad majus , 

= vocaret, & amici indluigenti& Mu, Se. 
Verum omnem illirum munificentia ne- 
botes, parafiti, calumntatores,, nndinutor es all an- tells 


bita intercipiunt, fibique pland demetuntsy” 3 hi 

teraturæ cultorem muſarum ſuarum r er- 

linquunt +. Since therefore notwichſtiftding huis being 

a Clergy man he had no benefice,' if he employed his abo 
„don 51 ener nnr 


; Vol. II. 


— T, 54, 


* Dr, Bentley. 


with money to defray. the expenoes of the edition. There is an accounc' of n in the HF 7 
Eruditoruy: for January 17 T1 (ad) ; n hich we are told that Mn Barnes has given s 
much more Correct and perfect edition af Homer than any which had appeared before ; 
and. that he has ſhewni in it a great deal: of and knowledge in the Greelæ 

However we haye chere ſome exceptious propo 
one of the greateſt Critics * of our om, or 


any age or nation. 


ford, and had a monument raiſed to _—— bis widow:[ HI. Beſides the books abovemen- 
tioned we ſall give a catalogue of thoſe he eith or deſigned to publiſh, 
lig 205 181 ben »fw noeiunto sich n. An Geno N 484k eee © wht J [ in 
A Yo er ll ora nie wor me ie, rina to £qo>.200191 - & eqn cc 


ther perſon would undertake a more ſtrict and ſevere 


. criticiſm upon it, fince were informed that the 
— * ; BY * 7 


the occaſion 

them, and /publiſhed theit Obſercations ng Emenda- 
tions upon that Poet, the'firſt-and chiefeſt of whom 
| was Ariſtotle, from whom Dian Chryſoſtom tells us 
the art of -Criticiſm and Grammar us derived 3 and 
afterwards ſucceeded Zenodotus, Ariſtarchus 1 


ift : . "FT 

„ eee & Jindorn; Heomeri ficerunt,' quor 

, riftetcles fon rr. nas! 
Jo + Ih as 


2 * 


aſterwards Maſter of .Qyeen's College in 
and r karged and judicious obler- 


tin verſion appears in the next place. Mr. Barnes has 

inſerted. under the text; 1. Fel Schalia. f. His 

Notes upon the Text. 3. His Notes u the dc 1a. 

4. The various Readings, . The volume con- 

the Ody/ey, and ſeveral a ge aſcribed to tingemus, 

Homer., The Scholia, the Notes of the Editor, and et 

the; yariom Headings, are placed under the text of fudii & laboris, uf wi 
de Ochlen in the ſame order as in the Jhad. Mr: vis alid typit impreſid 
nes gives us His ſentiments concerning the Odyſey: f 

The, wbjes of the ee fs be, e vas the 

Whole, univerſe ; Whereas the Ody/ey is canfined within 


cup en miratur Gracia camps: Bs | . 
10 leit non magnus, fed bene cultus ager, | ans Pg themſelves ſufficiently 
ons mentioned in that Poem are not ſo conſi- [H] Had a monument raifed 10 Pim by bis aoidony.. 
as thoſe in the Lad 1 but perhaps it affords AE Age upon it is xe Sal 8. E. Job 
examples of. virtue, and a reat number of mo- Barnes S. T. B. Collegit | Emmaimelis Socius, Lingus 
the condugt of lie. The chief de- Grace in Jcademia Cantabrigienfs Profeſſor Regius pe- 
get, was to teach chaſtity, tem ritiffimus... Plura Eruditionis E Induſtria Monument. 
aſfection. religuit. - Ob. Aug. * D. 296 tat. 58. Ma- 
ria Barnes Conjugi Emo „ N an 


;\ 


4 


2 rachomyomachia, or | 
Mice ; which Mr, Barnes aſcribes to 


»y 
* 


3. The Greek Anacreontiques on the bum, Eil | a 


With notes and various xeadings,.. intel me Kind Barnes, adorn'd by every Muſe, 8 
9 Io Bend 4 IE 2 Een re out- does. 
"24 #20wever ave & | exceptions propaſtd No Orator was ever greater; 
againſt it] We are told there, that tho this edition No Poet rr 
15 Peeſerable to all the, preceding, yet it is not com- H ercelfd in Grammar myſtery ; 
biete epapgh to ſativfy amen of true ſeaming 1 and &. =** And the'Black Prince of Hiſtory ; 
Vera! points, in the Pralegamena are o ected. to; % And a Divine the moſt profound, - 
retaining many of Schre- That ever trod on Engliſh ground. 


Z 


4 cs 15 cen 


againſt it |G}, Which are aſtribed” ts 
Auguſt ghethird. 712 -in-thic fifty eithth year of his age, and was interred at Hemming- 


_ veliugs Abſurd inte ths” in the ancient Gteelc 4 
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Deity; chan th6ſ& which aim 
be 21 great 22 - He-believed;. thar charity ſeldom ort never pues 
' __ = withourits-reward in this life. e e ſo — with b, dar o 
81 een b his door and he uſed 2 
| upon 


diſtinguiſhed for the extrao 


«I\'> — 
* \ eg 
* * 4 5 4-29 N R 


dog 


* 


Kuppe i ket . The pe) 
indar in four Leftures'; and 3 2 Lecures up- 
on his firſt Olympic Ode. The Tie” of Theocritus, 


4 


and Lectures upon that Poet. The Tie Lis of Ned of + 
Scanderbeg ; and of Tumerlane. Theſe three" Lives, 
as he tells us, he never actual „ but obly müde 
conſiderable collections fb them: Life of 
the Black Prince. The Univerſity- Calerjdir;" of aDi- 
oung Students of all with relation 


to their Studies, and general Rules of Ethics, and a 
| Thirty two Lectutes 
y. Above fifty Lec- 

2 Lectures upon Bereſhith,- with 
. the ſtudy of the Hebrew 
Three Diſcburſes in Knglifh 3 the firſt 

intitled The fortunate” fand, or ie In- 
ween Gloriana : 2. 5. The C 


| ic verſe”: 1674. on upon oh Boat 1 14 
Dude; a ludicrous Poem in Greek | | of St. Matthew; within Apology hatis of | 1 
verſe, upon a Battle between a and a Toad: Chriſt's Hoſpital; 1703. N 1 Lord 
; * 1705, AS Paul's, upon the Feaſt of All Sainte, 
— 1 — at Huntington March Sth, 
e 8 
* ; in” 
ic Schools at Cambri Pay the Vice-' 
—— Kc. March 28th, 1705. A Greek — 
tion addteſſed to the molt reverend Father Neoph 
Archbiſhop of W 8 in the of 
I | Sept. 13th 1701. A Pre- 
2 mo ninth of che Oh/ varicator's Speech 7 at the Commencement at 
publiſhed in 1681. Franczades, an Cambridge 1680. Oration in La- 


ic Poem in Latin, upon the Black Prince, eight tin ſpoken at St. hn 1683, upon the 
| k hich done, and the whole was to Con- Eſcape : of Charles II the Duke of Vork 
2 .* books. The Art of War, in four books from the co — ons, Orations, W 


5 roſe : 1676. Hengift, or the Engliſh Va- ons, Problems, Tranſlations, 1 and ocher Ex- 
4, 8 et dee Quota f Norm ani Des Greek. | A in Tag ers upon he Fai and 


an Engliſh tic Poem in Critics. An, Imitation of Plagtus's 2 

gued in honour -o marriage cen 7 Engliſh. 15 tations, Illuſtrations, m 
i», honour of. the marringy Bet An Eccle- SAS res dre ms Lk ore hae 

ae Hült kun the e ths wank 0 falſely! tranſlated, wick tions upon various 

the A of our Saviour, in Latin fol. Miſcella - paſſages of Seri from Geneſis to Revelati- 


neous oems in Engliſh. Philoſophical and divine ons. N in Divini + Philology, Poetry, 
Poems, . publiſh'd 15 Cambridge at different times in and Critici m, and 88 various Greek 
Latin. s and facred daily Meditations" continued Latin Authors, with Fragments of many of the Poets. 
ſor ſeveral years in Engliſh. Diſſertation yu 

n * * &c. n 1692. A Dif- 


. F «. + 
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fiir 1 nde f „n e 

BARON (PETER) Profeſſor of bi in the Univerſity of Cambridge 1 the 

(% He zue fixtechth Century, Was a e vol ra He ONES 6 ſome troubles in that Uni- 
Cf rhe need verſity by certain opinions, which ear 1590. It was pretended 
Tiere kbar. al that Ri doctrine approached _ 3 e Whitaker, Tindal, 
Sucher fay of Ohadderton,” Perkins, &c. attacked it in their Sermons, LeQuures, and Books'; but at 
e fiſt they pared their eine Sm nate, out xo þ regard'to his great age. | Afterwatds per- 

caving that he continued to and that in his Summa trium de predeſtinatione 

Sententiarum he maintained; an —— 4 hypotheſis, Whitaker declared himſelf his an- 

tagoniſt expreſly,” and confuted his Summa. hve affair-was carried before Queen Eliza- 

nd a a eſa we Archbiſhop of Canterbu An aſſembly of e and et 
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cc where 
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Henry VII, 


46 
Several Colleges ace 
Cambridge, and 


tb Pro- 6 


Sefſorſhips in Di- 


winty, one at 


» Oxford, and an- . hey 
ther atCambridee, ** tales © 1 
Thoſe, who en 


theſe Profeſſor - 


ſhips, and the ſa- 
lary annexed to 


them, are called ' 


en- 
22 that at 
ambridge, Eraſ- © 


mus was the ſe- & fog, w 


cond, and Baro 


(2) Fuller's Hiſ- ** (). He 
toy of the Uni- e he ſaw the 


(a) Strype's 
„ vol. 4+ 
Page 231. 


lt 


BAN 


balled at Lambeth.” Whita 


aker us tem thirkir,/ and maimazid che 
there with ſo much forte dm he made k mumph in a cy glomoms 
f Baron was condemned, wu there were drawn — gr; 


of the 


OT 511; Mt 7s SO erf1 1 4 HM ert 
fta ate of ee tian Be d rund me 
ben The Which Mr. Des Maigeans was | neſe his o 4 equir! 
2 5 as fad me 3 of Dr. Thomas © the withdrawing : Fagio, 
Fuller, ſtall be all my ry upon_ this bead. erer. conceive this ko be 
This book is the Hiftory | bridge, © was ulec to one of Dr. Baro's 4 
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BARON or BARO: (PETER). Mr. Bayle's a 
verſity of 
native 

in that Nobleman's 


ſame Lord then Cha 


„ 


Ahcut cke year 1575; 
the Unixerſity 


; Matter of Fer 


. Perne; that he-would-:take care of Dr. Baro; who' thereupon: wrote i 


ber 1580, 'a modeſt and hund ſome letter to the Treafarer [A], in which he pt 


- * ; * d f * 4 * 1 - defireg; * £x4 1 G " 17 ” : 4# T9, WW 4 : " 
him in mind of his promile, apd; deſſred him, to;perform it. when. occaſion ſhould of 
[ , , * FP? 5 4 . 0 1 00 
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[4] A modeſt and handſome letter to the 7 
He to his 


5 
ndnittitur hoffen. II. A 
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(4) See Hit, 
Academ. Fran- 
Londom in fe, Pag · 3a l. 


ae Lanta cum Huna wh 2 
dignatus fis ; hac fritu bonitath, 
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ic Tak 
Hifterica of Hen- 
uf}: ryAlting 


PN 305, 
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© wht 
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We do not find whether or in what manner his petition was granted; but in 1384 be 
wrote a letter of thanks to the lame Lord, who had prevailed with Dr. Perne to tlect 
6 Strype's Baro's ſon, and to admit him, with another, into the year of Probation (d). He enjoy- 


Life 1 ed his Profeſſorſhip for ſeveral years with tranquillity, notwithſtanding his diſputes in 


8. 2. ch. 2. pag. Writing with Dr. hitaker, the other Profeſſor, of Divinity, who differed from him in 
92,93 the point of Predeſtination, and maintained the rigid ſyſtem of Calvin concerning abſolute 


Election and Reprobation, whereas Baro defended a more moderate ſyſtem. They ex- 
(.) 14m, ibid. pla ined their opinions in their Lectures (c, and the controverſy was carried on with ſome 
3 ay 4 „ mildneſs till the latter end of the year 1595, when Whitaker preached a: Sermon 
Pr 43% before the Univerſity, wherein he laboured to defend the doctrine of the Church, as lie 

called it, that is, abſolute Predeſtination. Dr. Baro aſſerted the contrary opinion alſo in 

a Sermon to the Clergy of the Univerſity, and as the former was heard Wich applauſe, ſo 

the latter was brought into trouble, however humbly and modeſtly he had propoſed his 
(4) dem, ibis. Opinion (d). The Queen (Elizabeth) hearing of this Sermon of Dr. Baro was highly 
ch. 17. p. 460. Afoleaſed with it, and diſcovered her anger in a converſation” which ſhe had concerning 

theſe matters with Archbiſhop Whitgift, telling him, that Dr. Baro being an alien, ought 

to have carried himſelf quietly and peaceably in a country, where he had ſo humanely : 

harboured and infranchized, both himſelf. and his family. The Archbiſhop excuſed him 

as much as lay in his power; and gave the a very good character of him. He 

alſo acquainted him in a friendly mantier with this converſation. Whereupon Baro wrote 

him a of thanks, in Which he gave him an account, of his, principles [BI, and diſ- 

covered at the ſame time his loyalty to the Queen (e). The famous beth Articles (.) 1bid. pag. 

greed upon November the 20th 139g, having been carried to Cambridge by Dr. Whit- 6 468. 

aker, who died ſoon after (F), the Heads of the Colleges had their eyes upon Dr. Baro, //) Ibid. ch. 19. 

who was the chief oppoſer of abſolute Predeſtination, and therefore cheſs Articles were ſoon ?“ 479 

offered him for his conſent and approbation. The occaſion or rather pretence of it, and 

the cauſe of all the vexations he ſuffered afterwards was a Sermon which he preached be- 

fore the Univerſity Jan the 12th 1595, in which he declared his thoughts upon the 

controverted points [C], though being a foreigner, he behaved himſelf modeſtly, and 

MG | a ae 5 Ne 900 ſtudied 
aft , Arrras ſtribere aufus ſum, eas ſperans mon, and which he ght orthodox. But how- 
. fore —— atom fe Rage „ ſdever theſe articles — underſtood, and wreſted 


uam officio; ſome ſalutans, tuam etiam de meo hie flatu © againſt him undeſervedly ; yet it was certain that 
3 Audifti enim frius d Doffore © he ſhould obey his Lordfhip; and that he would 


"Perne, qualis hie, & quam" tem fit mea conditio'; „ keep as long as he ſhould be there. But he 
imo te hiujus ratimem habiturum, at mihi profpeurim = wiſhed the Queer might — acquainted 
 Aixifti. Cui verbo quia * tibi in memoriam hoe re- with his piety and reverence towa adding, 
vochre, iagratum non furt bxiſtimavi. Ac f us forte that for her, and for the deſence of the ſtate of this 
'feje mti juvand? occaſio offerat, cam tua erga me bene- Church, which 'ſhe ſupported, he would ſhed his 
"ebolentia efflurre non finat. Quid autem fit mihi commo- © blood, if it were neceſfüry, with as willing and rea- 
"dim, id tua iffins prudentia videre, & a Dofore Perne dy a mind, as her own-faithful ſubjects "=: to 
-reſeire flacilius poteſt, | quim & me ip. Tou igitur © dv; and as ſhe would have him do, ſince ſhe had 
hoc, meque adeo tux fidei illinſque prudentia com- been willing to make him free of her Kingdom, as 
mittens, Deum Opt. Max. oro atque obſecro, Huftriſſi- well as his wife and children, and to confirm it with 
me" Domint, ut te huic Regno, Eccleſiæ, ac Academia *© her ſeal. He ſaid, in the concluſion of his letter, 
diu incolumem con „ Juifque bonis 2 cumulet. ** that theſe were the reaſons, why he did not aſpire to 
Cantabrigiz, xi Cal. Decembr. 1580. - 7:64 Objervan- © the Queen's Profeſſorſtiip of Divinity (now vacant 
(1) Strype's Life, van Fm, P. Baro\(1). | by the death of Dr. Whitaker); but that he hoped 
Archbiſhop [I Dr. Baro wrote a hitter of thanks to the Archbi- „ his humanity would have regard to his labours, 
Tig. Ap- Hop, in which be acquaints bim with bur principles. ] . ſince he ſpent his age at the Univerſity duri 
pendix, pag. 38. He ſaid, That by what Dr. Nevill told him in „ twenty years, ſor à very ſmall ſtipend, and 
* Archbiſhop's name, he much feared that this kind- been variouſly vexed by thoſe, who were not well 
"© neſs towards him had brought ſome cauſe of trouble pleaſed” with the ftate of the Church of England 
e to his Grace j which would certainly be very griev- “ (3).” This letter is dated from Cambridge, 13th (3) $trype, 461 
4 gus to him, fince he ever very much loved, he did of ber, 15999. ſupra, B. 4. ch. 
e not ſay his Lordſhip, but his very perſon, for thoſe [C] A Sermon, in which he declared his thoughts upon 17. pag. 465. 
eminent qualities of mind, with which he was en- be controverted 'points.] He did not properly deny the 
% dowed; theſe he admired; and for that reaſon he - Lambeth Articles; but rather moderate them and 
« would upon him alone, ſince he had in this ſtate, as he apprehended, the true ſenſe of them. He 
* his calamity; by a new an@fingular benefit, put him afferted theſe three ions. I. That God created 
in for ever under the ſtrongeſt obligation, having ſpoken all men according to his own hkeneſs in Adam; and 
„ for him to the Queen's Majeſty, which he-ſhould conſequently” to eternal life, from which no body was 
«© keep in his memory as long as he lived. But as to d, but for his fins: as Damaſus taught, lib. IT. 
« the matters in "controverſy, you are not ignorant, De Fide Orthodexa. II. That Chriſt died ſufficiently 
„ moſt illuſtrious Lord, ſaid he, what my opinion is, for all ; againſt John Piſcator, a foreigner, who denied 
* namely, that God is not the author of fin, nor will it; and whoſe opinion he ſhewed was contrary to the 
„ have it committed, fince he openly forbids it, and re- Confeſſion of the Church of Nngland, and the Articles 
proves men for nothing but for ſin, aubich he hates ; approved by the Parliament of this Kingdom, and con- 
and that the faithful or the elect ought” not” to be /e- "firmed by the Queen's authority ; for the proof of which 
cure of their ſalvation: Theſe were the chief things + he repeated the 31ſt Article. III. That God's promiſes 
% Which he and others defended, becauſe there were made to us, as they are generally ſet down, to be 
. * certain articles (2), which were laid to be defined a- generally underſtood; for which he appealed to the ſeven- 
(4) Fle means -6- gainſt him and others, tho' they ſcarcely touched the -teenth Article. Some of his auditors were not 
herd Dates, of controverjy, and were almoſt ſuch, that with theſe propoſitions; namely thoſe, who then main- 
« they might eaſily be proved, if they were dexter- -tained, that on purpoſe created the greateſt part 
«© onfly underſtood. Nor did he require a new ſenſe, of men to deſtruction, that by their perdition he might 
| « hut the ſame which might be drawn from that letter of get glory to himſelf; and that Chriſt did not die for 
«Mr. Hooper, which he had mentioned in his Ser- all, not becauſe they refuſed to accept his yn 8 


bi: ia » v7 
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— 
6 * » 
* 


1 Thid. ch. 17. 
ratz · 465, 466. 


44) Idem, ibid. 
Pag · 466. 


5) The Lan- 
b Articles. 


(6) Lid. pag. 
467. 


07) - 4- 
26. 


'« by 1 5 rg + oy 


BAR 


* 


ſtudied. as much as he could not to exaſperate any perſon; nor did he in his Sermon ſay 
che ſeaſt thing conberning the Lambeth Articles. Yet ſome of the Heads of the Co 
counterabting the dectrine of Calvin, and being reſolved eo Mabliſh it, ff ennie, iff 


the minds of She Stuclents, Baro was cited before Dr. Goad the Vice-i 


n, in che 


Confiltbry {DJ Gr). Ee had ſome int of it before hand; therefore he 


in order to ac 
tweet them 


— the Archbiſhop with the truth of the matter (%. What paſſed be- (5) lia. p. 462. 
peur from a Letter which his Grace wrote to the Vice- Chancellor, the 


abſtract of 3 ſhall give in the note EI. Baro returned immediately to yr ron 


awd and 2 2 races: the Vice-Chancellor and the e of the he le Janua 


Lak ds ha 
bar ak theo at, hat his death ond prof 


8 — oy 


be ved 85 Baro's intention was to ſtop the ſpread- 
ng of: theſe — and to prevent the 


young ſcholars from being inſected with Piſcator's book, 


hands. of many 90 He vindicated his ſentiments, 
and endeavoured to ſhew that agreed with the 
36 BONNER fo: GOES 
ticles : and with regard. to the nine new 
6 tained that they were not to be 
in 2 as to vary from or to interſere with the 
—ͤ— trine of the Church of England. This he re- 
* ON ſhop, in a letter dated January 
the: 1 4thi;1 his Grace, that he ſaw ſome 
petſons at idge, who wo Lambeth Ar- 
« ticles in ſuch a ſenſe, and fo ſtret m, as to 
461 confirm from them all Piſcator's Paradox ; and that 
% now it was come to that paſs, that he — others 
might ſcarcely ſay, that God created the firſt man, 
and in him the reſt, according to his image, — 
, fo to, cxernal life ; vor thy Ke awd any e 
| «« jeQed any.as a man, (for otherwi 
< and hated. his qwn. image} but o —.— — 


< cording. to that ſaying of St. Augultia, Cod bated ce 


© not Klan al 4 man, but as 4 Ang that 
© they w 12 1 ay, that the Offer- 


« ing of 
40 Wo ſatisfaction — Tee | the ſins of weten as 
< well original as actual: which notwithſtandi 
7 the very words of the thirty firſt E gliſh Arti or, 
45 chat the N to us in Chriſt were to be 
„ . and underſtood, tho theſe were 
« alſo the words of the ſeventeenth Article (ö).“ For 
a further TR, of * orthodoxy, he * — 
me time his .own expolition of 
Fas the Au which he * in ſuch a 22 
ner, as to make, them agree with the Articles 
Church of; England. That expaſition is top long to be 


here inſerted ; the rea r Wi kind it. ip 3 


rs - in the Conſitwry. Let us ſee the Vice-Chancel- 
57 723 Wy wrote them ba to the Archbi- 
0 


5 "low ta n 496 warning 
ic r 


even in we O08: 


« SISA hay in publ 28 Fo Divinity — 
either in the ſchools * 3 
i EO anti EE. heard the 


* 7 75 on ; o thy 1 x ay pr 
ce A. Ses former. ugublelome controverſics w 


„ hig e hort, time bogs e de ne 


ſorgotten; but that the u e 8 2s 
Veg, it, and unexpectef, reviy 1. by Dr. 
ain his Sermon, would be, a great 


{and dangerous occalion of om _ t quiet 


And for the ſame reaſon, * 


Aigner rpg tg but ex- 
or rather 22 
ne er, they . id, Were created by od to 


., fate they enjoyed. For notwithſtanding the Vice 
„ Chancellor's orders, which had been pctified. wo 
© him, —— — kw Sermon 
1 ms pn phe: wi 77 


7 N laſt ES concern ing Oo 


„ Grate, were 
carnalinels ——— 


66 


vs — ne 11 to. the 
grief of all, who were ſav aA the true 
to the encouragement of his diſciples 4. — 
This was the more ſtrange and 
text he choſe gave no manner of occaſion to tent 
of thoſe ſuhjects ; it being James i. 72 N 
% figion and unde es Gad and 
« 4% wifit Sc.)“ the account, which 
Vice-Chancellor gave of Bade Sermon, in order to 
2 the charge of diſobedience and fadtion as home 


prove 72 ſeverally, 2 wi 
r Chaderton, tw 
— WET in Vi hs 


[E] A eter. which bis Gra wrote to ”"P . 


the Chanceller.} That letter is dated — — 16th. 8 * | 


The Archbiſbop ſays, © that he was; very ſorry 
% ſhould ſtill continue his troubleſome courſe of con- 
< tending, notwithſtanding all the adyice that had 

* been given to him, and the (denn promiſe had 
« mad. Gre reyes ry it 
angry her Majeſty had been againſt him for theſe 
© cauſes, and how improper gy „ who 
„ was a ſtranger, and had been ſo kindly received 
here, to be thus * in another Commonwealth, 


« aſked his opinion 0 every one ſeverally, 
« and. that at two different times. And tho' the laſt 


« time he ſeemed to make ſome frivolous and childiſh 


Baro . ohjections againſt one or two of them only; yet he 


«& did Conſe has they were all, true, and that they 
«© were nat repugnant to any of his aſſertions. Therefore 
| IP Nau. not but wonder what 


ap- 
. him. ay ad Hake 

175 received ſome 72 iD from 
A thoſe, who eltcemed his judgment in aces, 
and took a delight in ae * — 
« lickly and in . ivate. 
1 might have hear ard, Lene l 
« liked 22 ſome perſons in 2 (9) 3 but chat if (9) The Arch- 
64 he this, 2 fed find biſhop meant 
e all Gap = LE 
„The Archbiſhop's —_— to the Vit hancellor f 


ley, who was 
6 = Wat Bare's friend. 


as GW oo aw. 


(10) At London 
it ſeems, and at 


Wh, 2, 


, , 


(12) Quot. (7). 


(13) Ruinquar- 
ticular Hi. pag. 
3. ch. 20. §3. 
in the Collection 
of bis Hiſtorical 
and Miſcellaneous 
22 printed in 
I 81, fol. Pag · 
622, 623. 


1 «6 


BA 
1 21ſt, and agb. le 
Laren ' acts he | 


thers [F 


was charged with having preached ſuch doctrines in his 
revived the controverſies thut were 


pacified, againſt 


geen the 1 the 1 of che Vice-Chancellor, ſignified to all 
olleges, as alſo againſt the propoſitions approved of by the moſt Reverend Fa- 
J. The reader will find hereunder the x 
was charged, and his arifiver to them[G]. At his laſt 
concluſion was, That whereas Baro had promiſe@'tsthe Viee:Chaneellor | 


particular Articles; with which Dr. Bars 
rance January the 29th, the 
upon 'his de- 


*+* manda copy of his Sermon, but his Lawyers had -adviſed him not to deliver the Tame; 


) 


„ was, that he ſhould call Baro before him, and re- 
* 2 copy of his Sermon, or at leaſt, command 
„ him to ſet down in writing the principal points 
thereof; and alſo demand of him, what could move 
% him to continue that courſe, notwithſtanding. the 
*< orders given to prevent new diſputes, and the many 
«© advertiſements he had received. Laſtly, as the 
% Lambeth Articles made ſome noiſe (10), his Grace 
** adviſed the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of the Col- 
« leges not to to any determination againſt 
Baro, till they had acquainted him (the Archbiſhop) 
« with his anſwer, and with the particular 
* his Sermon, and received his Grace's directions ton- 
** cerning what was beſt to be done in this/affair (11).” 
We may obſerve here, that tho Baro acknowledged the 
truth of the Lambeth Articles, as the 1 
ys, it was by explaining them in A , 
45 was not rn 2 with the intention of thoſe, 
who drew them up, that is, with abſolute predeſtina- 
tion, as i by his e jon of them, mentioned 
Bore (af We ſhall give but one inſtance of it ; it 
is, his expoſition of the fourth Article; the Article is 
as follows: Thoſewuho are not predeſtinated to ſalvation, 
Hall be neceſſarily dammd for their fins. This Baro 
explains in the following manner : ** They, who on 
account of their obſtinacy in their fins and final in- 
«« credulity, are not of Divine Predeſtinati- 
age rr 
« and incredulity. For it is neceſſary, t 
« who do noe befieve ſhould periſh, But this neceſſity 
« i not abſolute, but ng or condi- 
« tional ; becauſe” bein icted to their fins, they 
do not receive the Goſpel, or having received it, 
«« rejected it again.” His own words are, Qui prop- 
ter contumaciam in peccatis, & finalem incredulilatem 
divine pradefiinationis non ſunt participes, neceſſario . 
ter illa ſua pecratu & incredulitatem damnabuntur. Ne- 
cefſe enim eft, ut pertant, qui non credunt. Sed bæc 
neceſſitas non eft fim: & abſoluta, verum ex iſta 
tantum hypothefe, quod ſcilicet peccatis addicti, Evan- 
gelium non 8 wel receptum ir 1 
FI Againſt ibe propoſitions approved 9 t 
Ne alen Theſe 3 moſt Reverend 
Fathers, have ſomething awful in them; but if we 
enquire into the authority, by which the Lambeth Ar- 
ticles were ſet forth, we ſhall find, that they could by 
no means be binding. Let us hear Dr. Heylin upon 
this ſubject. The authority by which they were 
* made, /ays he (13), was fo far from being legal and 
« ſufficient, that it was plainly none at all. For 
e what authority could there be in ſo thin a meeting 
«© conſiſting only of the Archbiſhop himſelf, two o- 
& ther Biſhops, of which but one had actually receiv- 
« ed conſecration, one Dean, and half a dozen Doc- 
« tors and other Miniſters, neither empowered to any 
«© ſuch thing by the reſt of the Clergy, nor authorized 
« to it by the Queen? And therefore their determina- 
tions were of no more authority, as to the binding 
« of the Church, or preſcribing to the judgment of 
« particular perſons, than as if one Earl, the eldeſt 
n of two or three others, meeting with half a do- 
„ zen Gentlemen in Weſtminiter-Hall, can be affirm- 
« ed to be in a capacity of making Orders, which 
„ muſt be looked upon by the ſubjects as Acts of Far- 
« ljament. A Declaration they might make of their 
« own opinions, or of that, which they thought fitteſt 
to be holden in the preſeut caſe, but neither Articles 
« nor Canons to direct che Church; for being but 
ions ſtill, and the opinions of private and par- 
«© ticular perſons, they were not d. Jes Un0Þ 6 
„ -publick' doctrines. And ſo much was confeſſed by 
the Archbiſhop himſelf, when he was called in que- 
gion ſor it before the Queen. For her Majeſty, 
„being acquainted with all chat paſſed by the Lord 


« Aa 


46 0 


cc 


«Xx he 
14 


* nl. who neither liked the tenets, nor the 
manner of pre in them, was moſt paſſion- 
<« ately offended, that any ſuch innovation ſhould be 
made in the publick doctrine of this Church, and 
r once _ to have Hou 75 attainted of a Now's 
«© muhirt. But afterwards, the interpoſition 

* ſome friends, and the high eſteem te had for the 
* excellent Prelate, the Archbiſhop, whom ſhe com- 
„ momly called her lack Hutbhanid, the Was willing 
* to admit him to his defence; and he according! 
declared in all humble manner, that he and his At- 


ints of ** ſociates had not made any, Articles, Canons, or 


Decrees, with an intent, that they ſtould ſerve here- 
« after for a ſtanding role to direct the Church, but 
* only had reſolved on ſome ptopoſitions to be ſenit to 
*© Cambridge, for the appeafing of ſome unhappy dif- 
«« ferences in the Univerſity, Her Majeſty Feng 
ſomewhat appeaſed with this anſwer, com manded 
„ nevertheleſs, that he ſhould ſperdily recall and fi 

«« preſs thoſe Articles; which was performed with fuck 
care and diligence, that a copy of them was not to 
* found for a long time after. And though we -w 
admit this relation upon the Hiſtory of the Lambet 
« Articles printed in Fart in 1651, of on the credit 


40 of Biſhop Mountague, Who affifms the ſame in his : 
4 } 14), Anmo 1625, yet fince the bf Pag. 71; 
ppeal (14 5 e age 71 


been called in queſtion, we will tak: 
% dur Warrant for this narrative from ſome other 
% hands; and firſt we have it in a book called Va. 


Set 


« ceffiria Reſponſt (i 5, pabliſtied by the Renonſttiits (15) Reſp. Nec, 


« itt 1618, who po 


ly might have had the Whole pag: 146. 


« ſtory of it from the mouth of Batve (16), or ſome (16) Thus Dr. 


other, who lived at that time at Cambridge,” and 
might be well acquainted with the former pafſa 
And ſecondly, we find the ſame afſerte&b 


Letter (r7) 
© the 2d 162 
„ the ſaid Articles being a 
© be publiſhed, it pleaſed 

«« tice given how little they 


ernment, to cauſe 
them to be ſuppreſſed, and that they had continued 


*« ſo ever ſince, till then of late ſome of them had re- 
<« ceived countenance from the Sy nod of Dort.“ We 
may judge from this account, with how much juſti 
Dr. Klire was proſecuted and brought into 2 10 
either for not admitting theſe Articles, or for preach- 
ing againſt them, ſince they were eſtabliſhed by no 
competent Authority. | 
[G] The particular Article; with which Dr. Baro awas 
charged, and his anſwer to them.) The Articles with 


which he was charged, as we find them in Mr. Strype's 
Life of Arch * 4 


to the Duke of Buckingham, 


upon, and ready to 
| Ellis li ] 


Heylin writes 
eg. the name of our 
ro. 


"this Bt. 5. 
„ ſhops of Rocheſter, Oxon, and St. David's in a ( 


) Cabala yags 


A 117% 
5, in which they ſignify to him, — 


Whitgift (18), were as follow. (18) Us ſupra, 


I. That God by an abſolute will created all men and ch. 18. p. 475 


every individual for eternal life ; for he created them 
all according to his own image, and therefore for hap- 
ineſs ; ſo that he deprives no body of ſalvation, but 
his fins. IF. That there is a twofold will in 


God, an antecedent and a conſequent will: that by his 


antecedent will God rejects no body, otherwiſe he 
would condemn his own work. To explain this; Dr. 


Baro alledged the inſtance of a King, a Father, 75 


an Huſbandman; a King makes Laws for the good 

his ſubjects; a Father does not beget a ſon to hade him 
hanged, or to diſinherit him; an H man does 
not plant a tree, to root it out again. III. That 
Chriſt died for all men; and that they all might 
know can find a remedy in him; according to 
what is ſaid, that Chriſt came 10 ſave that which was 


Loft (19). But all were loſt in Adam; therefore he (19) Matth 

came to fave all ; for the remedy muſt be as extenſive Xii. 11. 

as the evil is; and God is no reſpefer of perfons (20). (20) Act. x. 34+ 
| d relate to 


IV. That God's promiſes are yniverſal, and 


, 


(18) Hoſea xiii. Tage, 


(22) His name is 12 (22), and againſt the 
always written 


Barow in this 


foregoing notes; , MINE 0 read 
the other may le. 1 ſulered anon them, and to prevent in time 
ſeen in the Ap- evils. hi 


4th book of the 1 By, ck 
10 . : | 
Life of Whitgift, i 605 lick occaſion. 


«« Baro accordingly 
«and by virtue of 


BAR 
tc the Vice-Chancellor did now, by virtue of his er command him 
46 to deliver him the whole and entire Sermon, as to the ſubſtance of it 

romiſed he would do the next day. And laſtly he did p 
Fr. authority command him, that he ſhould wholly abſtain from thoſe 


. in writing, which 
ptortly 


ec controverſies, propoſitions and articles, and leave them altogether untouched as well in 


Ann : 
The did not t in it r to 
Saperics z, therefore fe Vi 


* 


8 H] that very 


Cain, as well as to Abel; to Efau as well as to Jacob ; 
in was not 


to Judas as well as to Peter, That | 
more rejected of God, than Abel, before he excluded 
himſelf; that men exclude themſelves from heaven, 


but God does not exclude them, according to this paſ- 
He ac- 
tions, but 
maintained that they were not N to the nine 
(19) See the re- Articles (9). e 


O Iſrael, thou baſt dgſtreyed thyſelf (18). 
knowledged that he 144 0 theſe pro 


N And with regard to the Grace of God 
ſufñicient to eternal ſalvation, which Grace he had ſaid 


was offered to all, he interpreted his words thus, 2uo- II 


ad bomines univer ſos, non menſuram gratiæ date. 
That is, © With reſpect to all men in general, but not 
to the meaſure in which Grace was given them.“ 
For io ſome, faid he, was given the greater Grace, 
to others leſs, to ſome more talents, to others fewer. 
To Which the Vice-Chancellor anſwered, that his opi- 
nion of univerſal Grace ſufficient for ſalvation was not 
only repugnant to the propoſitions of Lambeth, but al- 
ſo againſt experience; becauſe out of the Church, 

Turks, and other Barbarous 97 altho they 1 

external gifts, common to this life, granted them by 
God, yet were all deftitute of Grace ſuſ- 


(20) Life of Hicient to ſal vation (20). We are not told what Baro an- 
ſupra, P. 471. 


ſwered to this objection, which is indeed very preſſing 
5 thoſe, who maintaining the Arminian ſyſtem, 
do yet deny, that thoſe to whom the Goſpel has not 
been made known, will be ſaved, if they make a good 
uſe of their reaſon, and obſerve the precepts of Natural 


21) See An A Religi f 
( W 2 Religion (21) 


ſcript of the ſe- 


H] The Vice-Chancelhr aurote an account of this au 
air to the Chancellor.) , $0 is it, Right Honoura- 
* E (ays he) that certain new, controverſies being 
5 here raiſed about ſubſtantial points of Religion, to 
** the great trouble of the Univerſity, before my com- 
ing in office, it pleaſed God ſhortly after my entrance, 
«by the good travail of my Lord his Grace of Canter- 
— my Lord of London, e ger 8 there, 
* to bleſs us with a ſucceſs and a happy 
aud quietneſs in a. Paine Untill Dr. = 
* the Lady Margaret's Reader in Divinity, contrary to 
e the good advice given by my Lord of Canterbury in 
gh iz jetter, to the commandment given by me to every 
College, and particularly ſignified to him Dr. Baro 
peace of the Univerſity, did 
again offenſively revive in publick the {aid contro- 
te verſies by his Sermon.“ He added, That for re- 
% medy thereof, this evil being ſo dangerous to the 
* peace of the Univerſity and the Church, he had, 
with the advice and of ſuch of the Heads 
&« as were at home, proceeded in ſuch a manner, as 
* would appear by the copies he ſent to his Lordſhip 


(23) The one , (23). That this being a matter of fuch importance 


and eccleſiaſtical concernment, he had thought fit 
* alſo to acquaint his Grace of Canterbury therewith, 
{top the inconyeniencies already in 2 

oſe 


were like to break out in the Univer- 
and conſequently in the Church, upon this 
| Therefore it was his requeſt, 
zt it might NE his Lordſhip to direct him, 
„ and, the reit of the Heads preſent, with his wiſe 
e and honourable advice, the rather becauſe there 
* Wanted a ſufficient number of Heads at home. And 
„ he ſaid, that he would reſt without any further pro- 
ceedings againſt the party, till he received his Lord- 
„ ſhip's advice. Vet meaning, with his conſent, to 
_ ** retain the final determination there, in regard to 
the Univerſity's juriſdiction and nd Ly; which 

% he was obliged to maintain.“ Dated Trom King's 


o 


whole they not being like others 


rmons, and Determinations, as in his Diſputations, and other Exerciſes.” 
roceed. further againſt him, without advice from their 
ancellor wrote an account of this whole affair to the 
day; and it is ſtrange he had not done it before, the matter 
having been ſo long in debate (i) The Vice-Chancellor's account being calculated to (i) lia. ch. 18. 
render Dr. Baro criminal in the eyes of the Lord Burghley, he did not neglect; in his own r #70 471. 
defence to repreſent his caſe to him [7] 3 upon which the Chancellor wrote to the H 


eads of 
the 


W enn into bars! $ 
College, Cambridge, January the 29th, 1595. We 
may obſerve wing” tter, that cho it 2 "net 
tively. ſaid, that Baro preached againſt the Lam 
Articles, yet it is ſufficiently infinuated, and no no- 
tice is taken of what he faid in his own defence. _ For 
the Articles, which were ſent together with this letter, 
were drawn up by Baro's adverſaries, and therefore not 
to be depended upon without being compared with 
his anſwers (24. | | 
[1] He repreſented. bit caſe to 


(25). It is with the utmolt,grief, moſt noble Lo 
1 2 Ne. that I hear, Dr. 2 Vice-Chancel 

* this Univerſity has accuſed me before your 
*« ſhip, nor do I well know what it is he charges me 
« with. A * * * to write to 
* you, in order to inly and with ingenui | 
- — your Lordſhip _ 4 given him a — 
„ tence to attack me, and if I: have failed in any 
* thing, I willingly ſubmit to your Lordſhip's judg- 
* ment and cenſure.” He then gives an account of 
his Sermon, the ſame as we have given above 
Then he adds, This ae as ſome, 

*« endeavour to perſuade us, that has purpoſely 
created, and ftill creates every day, the one 
part of mankind for deſtruQtion, in order to be glo- 
*« rified by their damnation : and that Chriſt did not 
die for all men, not becauſe many reject the bene- 
* fit of his ruth, but becauſe he himſelf is not wil- 
* ling that His death ſhould prove beneficial to them, 
predeſtinated to ſalvati- 
«© on, but created for deſtruction. For that reaſon alſo 


* they deny God's promiſes to be univerſal &c. (27). (27) See ibid. 


** 'Thele then are the ſubjects for which I ſtand accuſ- 
« ed, and for theſe I am traduced before your Lord- 
* ſhip. Indeed 1 own, with that frankneſs and in- 
6 genulty, which becomes a man, who ſpeaks, before 
% {o learned and religious a Judge as you are, that I 
have ſaid thoſe things, and ſtill believe them to be 
„true, and the very foundation of our, that is, the 
*« Chriſtian Religion. 'The Vice-Chancellor has act- 
« ed with me in ſuch a manner, as not to charge me 
* with having delivered falſe doctrine, but rather with 
having ſpoken againſt the nine Articles, which were 
lately tranſmitted hither. This I denied, and faid 
„ I had not the leaſt thought of it, intending only to 
maintain the truth of the Goſpel · Doctrine againſt 
John Piſcator. This is a true account of the whole 
«« matter. If I have done any thing amiſs, I am in 
„ your Lordſhip's power, nor, as I have ſaid, do I 
„ decline your judgment. This only I beg of you, 
for God's ſake, whoſe Religion is here concerned, 
« that according to your celebrated wiſdom and cle- 
„ mency, before you pronounce any thi 
«« ing me, or entertain any ill opinion of me, you 
will be pleaſed to enquire into the truth of the three 
« Articles I have mentioned, according to your known 
«« piety and learning. And if you fad it I ſpoke 
* nothing but the truth, you will be ſo kind as to 
«« prevent the Vice-Chancellor from making any ſevere 
«« decree againſt me. It is indeed very hard upon 
me, that having taught Divinity twenty four years 
in your Univerlity, that for the ſmall falary of 
twenty ds a year, now that I am worn out with 


Concern- 


age, and expected ſome reward for my long labours, 


* from your Lordſhip,our Chancellor, a of Letters, 
« and the 1 the learned, I ſhould be thus de- 
* famed to you. However your ſound and ſolid 
« judgment in the moſt difficult and abſtruſe matters 
* is a comfort to me; and gives me hopes, that bop 

2 P 


| rp » (24) Life 
the Lord Burghly.] * birgift, «4 
ere follows a tranſlation of his Letter to that Lord , ch. 18. p. 
(25) Ibid. App. 


| to B. 4. 4 
py 48. . 


26). ? 
jy (26) Rem. [c] 


fare conceived a 


[X] z ,which appears 


BAR 


to perſuade the vets 


the Colleges in ſuch a manner, as diſcountenanced their proceedings againſt the Profeſſor 
| by his continuing in his poſt till his reſignation (t). H 
ome friends left even in the Univerſity [L], but he had much trouble and oppoſi 
ſuffer from the Vice-Chancellor, and | 
ejudice againſt him, and took this op 
ſible, of his Profeflorſhip, on the plauſible pretence that 
ed the Lambeth Articles : this they Tar 

Baro to write another Letter to his Grace in his own vindication [M 


nity to deprive him, if poſ- 
had in his Sermon contradict- fee the note [0]. 
which obliged 
This letter is 


dated February the fourth, The Archbiſhop knowing his great learning and merit, would 
not prejudice him. either in his place or reputation, but only charged him to forbear thoſe 


arguments and ſubjects 


„ which would provoke contentious diſputations. 


Baro returned 
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He had ſtill (4) This expre 


ti ſion of Mr. 
- 10n tO Sjrype's is not 
om Mr. Chaderton, who had ſeveral years be- «xa; for he did 
| not properly re- 


ſign his place ; 


(1) Thid. p. 473, him thanks in a letter [V] dated March the 22d 1594 (I), and the time of his Profeffor- 
5 | | 5 


* Lordſhip will keep an ear open to me : Here I reſt ſei 


ns in a ſaſe harbour, praying to God, &c.” Dated 
at Cambridge, February the gth, 1595. 

K j 3 their proceedings againf the Pro- 
fefſor. e have not the entire letter of the Lord 

rleigh, but only ſome ſhort ſentences of it, relating to 
the Vice-Chancellor's and the Heads of the Colleges vi- 
gorous proceedings againſt Baro, and their putting inter- 
rogatories to him, as tho? he had been ſome great offend- 
er. Yet theſe ſhort ſentences ſufficiently ſhew the Chancel- 
lor's mind; therefore we ſhall tranſcribe them here, 
as we find them in the Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift 
(27). I am forry to hear &c. The matters I can- 
„ not conceive, as others take them, &c. Broached 
and publiſh'd by, &c. Whereby came to the Queen, 
© &c. heſe were ſome of their accuſations of Baro 
in their to the Chancellor, which he ſaid he 
could not conceive as they took them.) As good and 
© as ancient are of another judgment, &e. Omnia 
« ſicent, at omnia non expediunt Fc. That is, A 
« things are lawful, but all things are not expedient 
„ (28). Ye may puniſh him if ye will, but ye ſhall 
« do it for well doing, &c. in holding the truth in 
«© my opinion. Ye ſift him with in tories, as 
«© if he were a thief, &. This ſeems done of ſto- 
© mach amongſt you, c. The witneſſes do not a- 
* gree (which he obſerved by the depoſitions, that 
were ſent him of a many rs of Divi- 
nity, and ſome of Art, that heard Baro's 
« Sermon.) If he has done contrary to order and 
« commandment, in renewing therein, (that is, the 
controverſies and contentions about thoſe diſputed 
points, that were pretty well quieted) “ he has not 
„ well done; I will write to him myſelf, and charge 
% him as Chancellor, &c.“ (that is, to forbear any fur- 
ther mentioning thoſe doctrines either in his read- 
ings or diſputations. It appears from hence, that 


(27) Ubi ſupra, 
Page 473 


(28) 1 Cor, vi. 
12. 


tho? the Chancellor was deſirous to preſerve the peace 


of the Univerſity, yet he was far from condemning 
Baro's opinions, nor did he approve the proceedings 
againſt him. What conſequence may be inferred from 
the Chancellor's conduct will appear below (29). 
[III He had flill ſome friends left, even in the Uni- 
hos > J Mr. Overal, Dr. Clayton, Mr. Harſnet, 
Dr. Andrews favoured his cauſe. The latter was 
at this time with the Archbiſhop, ſo that Baro thought 
r to write to him, to recommend his caſe to 
that Prelate, who ſeemed not to be averſe to the doc- 
trine of univerſal Grace, and of God's good Will to 
all mankind ; for there was a good b e - 
tween him and Dr. Andrews. It appears by 's 
letter to the latter, that Mr. Overal (who was now 
Regius Profeſſor in the room of Whitaker), freely and 
openly declared himſelf of Baro's opinion, when he 
appeared before the Vice-Chancellor, and that Dr. 
Clayton on the ſame occaſion had not obſcurely fa- 
voured him. Their agreeing with him had no doubt 
a great influence upon the V ice-Chancellor's conduct, 
who when that meeting broke up, declared, that there 
might be another concerning the ſame matter, becauſe 
all things could not be tranſacted at once (30). It is 
probable that the Vice-Chancellor, ſeeing that Baro 
was ſupported by ſeveral eminent men, who were 
of his opinion, durſt not carry his proceedings ſo far 
as he would have otherwiſe done. There are in this 
letter of Dr. Baro to,Dr. Andrews ſome other particu- 
lars, which deſerve to be mentioned. Baro acquaints 
his friend, that a book was publiſhed, in which were the 
following propoſitions : Chriſt died for all neither ſuf- 


(29) Note [0]. 


(30) Life of 
Whitgift, ubi 
ſapra, page 473+ 


Vol. II. 


thip 


nor efficaciouſly ; and in the in it was writ- 
ten; We muſt _— OI — Alſo in another 
place, wvilleth jor, and wworketh it. This book 
was printed at London 1594. Baro alſo tells his friend, 
that Mr. Perkins had ted the reaſons, which Mr. 


Overal had alledged to prove that Chriſt died for all; 
he added that Mr. Overal had obtained from the Bi- 


— — 
i im on account of his preachin Chri 
vindication of Chriſt's merits) ſhould ma Lud 4 te 
added, that if ſuch letters might be obtained, peace | 
would be better provided for (31). It appears by this, (31) Ibid. pag. 
that Dr. Baro, tho al and pious man, was not 474+ 
retro ado tran to the cuſtom of thoſe, 
who w r tion preach up a general 
Toleration, he tho” — t troubles a ws of 
1 ts, would reſtrain others from publiſhing 

rs. 

] Another letter to his Grace, in his own wvindica- 
tion.] He tells the Archbiſhop, ** that when he heard 
that thoſe two perſons (Dr. Goad, and Mr. Chader- 
ton who chiefly attempted theſe things againſt him) 
went ſtill forwards, moving every ſtone, to prove, 
*« that. . he had made a Sermon againſt ſix of the 
% nine Articles, he could not but fly to him, who was 
his friendly , that he might not be oppreſ- 
© ſed by their arts, which he wiſhed were n to 
him. Therefore he humbly and earneſtly beſought 
*« him, that he would read ſomething, which he 
here ſhould propoſe to him. ._. . Firſt; that they, as 
his Grace very well knew, had for many years paſt 
„been evil affected towards him, and that for no other 
*« cauſe, than that he approved of the rights and ſtate 
* of this Church and acquieſced in it. Tho' one of 
them, viz. Mr. Chaderton, might have beſides a ſpe- 
*« cial cauſe of hatred againſt him, namely that he de- 
** fended and ſhewed againſt him, that Faith was 
* commanded by the Lato (32). And that hence cer- (32) See Strype's 
< tainly it was, that taking hold of this occaſion d vol. 3. 
from his Sermon, they moved every thing againſt s. 48. 


him. And that although they would ſeem to deal 


with him by law, yet they regarded not to retain 
the form of law 3 for this one thing ſeemed enough 
„ to Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to have accuſers and wit- 
* neſles, that he might prove, that he ſpoke fuch 
and ſuch things, which he did not deny ; but that 
he ſpoke againſt the Articles, which was the mat- 


** terof law, ged to Judges and not to witneſſes.” 
He then gives again an account of the three propoſiti- 


ons of his Sermon, and ſhews that he did — to 

ſpeak againſt the Articles, which he had not ſo much as 

mentioned. Laſtly, he told the Archbiſhop, that he 

was forbid by the Vice-Chancellor, to treat either in 

Lectures or Diſputations, of the matters controverted ;z 

which he promiſed to obſerve, but at the ſame time, he 

aſked the Vice-Chancellor to explain, of what matters 

controverted he underſtood it, which nevertheleſs was not 

defined by him, tho' he thought it was meant of the 

Lambeth Articles. But fearing ſome — might 

notwithſtanding be taken againſt whatſoever he might 

read or ſay, he obſerv'd that if they were to by 

conſequences, an occaſion would eaſily be taken from one 

word. But he promiſed the Archbiſhop, that he would 

take as much pains and care as poſlibly he could, that even 

that might not happen. Wherefore he earneſtly be- 

ſeeched his Grace, who he ſaid was his on, that | 

he would ſoon determine hab chings (33). (33) Li of 
[N] Returned him thanks in a — He told the % 441 

Archbiſhop, that he was now reſcued at length by 476. * 47'5- 


8 N 
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lin's Quinguay- 
ng Hiſtory, 
B. Hh ch. 21. 
9. In 


9. Pg, See, to an order of Dr. Bancroft, then Bi 


cently 


BAR 


ſhip ending three days after, he did hot think fit to ſtand again for it at che new election 
Uhr. P. Hey- 100, but retir ed to London, where he died three or four years after (n), and was de- 


buried in the Pariſh- Church of St. Olave- Hartſtreet, his pall bei 
ſix Boctors of Divirity, and his corps attended by the Minifters of the City, accordin 

op of London. Bare left ſeveral children bel 
cal and Wiſcdla: im; his eldeſt ſon Samuel Buro was a Phyſician, and lived and died at Lyn-Regis in 


ſupported by 
behin 


(n) Strype' 
neous Tratts, N orfolk (1 Ann. „ 
_ * "og ). 231. 

” pag. 2 * , 


his fivour from thoſe perfecations, with which he was 
fo opprefſed before : For he obſerved that ſince the 
return of the Vice-Chancellor (who it ſeems had been 
with the Archbiſhop, and received his inſtructions) nei- 
ther he, nor any one elſe had ſpoken'tb him of paſt 
matters; which he doubted not but was done out 
of a reverence to his Grace; otherwiſe, thoſe who la- 
boured thus againſt him, would have very hardly de- 
lifted ; for they were thoſe very perſons, who, if he 
-miſtook not, did ten or eleven years decree 
_ Certain things againſt him unheard, in a clandeſtine 
Syngd held at London, (probably by Cartwright: and 
his followers), the Acts of which were with his Grace; 
and no ing Won — of 4 one CA 
preſe a journey to F complai 
1 who had been t at that Synod in 
King's-College houſe near the s; praying him, 
S e ee eee 
creed ing him, or agai im s whi i 
he could not obtain of him, nor knew it, before Dr. 
ome by the Archbiſhop's commands, ſhewed it 
im in a certain book three or four years ago. It was 
from that time, he ſaid, that they: hated him, and 
always privily obſerved him, till at laſt they took oc- 
caſion from his Sermon, to endeavour to caſt him out 
of the Univerſity with ſhame, Which, as they had pre- 
pared all things againſt him, they had eafily m- 
ed, if they had not been prevented by his Grace's autho- 
rity, and as with a bridle veſtra ined (33). The reſt 
of the letter contains his thanks for this favour : and 
his petition for his Grace's pardon, if, tho' hat he had 
Maid in his Sermon be true, yet he had failed in - 
Kip the truth in an improper place, which 
the trouble he underwent, promiſing to be more 
(34) Ibid. pag. cautious and prudent for the fature (34). | 
477+ . . TO] Ve me of his Profafſonſhip ending three days af- 
ter, be did not Mink {a6 lan <ypaip oo it at the 
new. electiam.] Let us hear Dr. Hey lin's account of this 
matter, which will correct the errors of Dr. Fuller, in 
that paſſage, which Mr. Des Maizeaux communicated 


(33) Ibid. pag 
476. 


«< decent: 


% doctrine in the main 


„erding to the Statutes of Lady Margaret, he kept 
* the 55A till the expiring of his term, and — 
« gave off, without ſo much as ſhewing himfelf a 
% fſuiitor for it; which had he done, it may be pro- 
* bable enough that he had carried it from any other 
« candidate or competitor, of what rank ſoever ; the 
«« Anti-Calvinian party being grown'ſo ſtrong, as not 
to be eaſily; overborn in a publick buſineſs by the 
« oppoſite faction. This a inly by what 
followed on the death Dr. Whitaker; who 
died within a few days after his return to Lam- 
«« beth with the nine Articles fo much talk d of Two 
* Candidates for the Proſeflorſhip after his 
Wotton of King's College, a profeſſed 
46 322. nope amy inſt Moun- 
„ tague's Appeal in 1626, competitor with Overal of 
«* — — almoſt as far from the Calvinian 

platform of Predeſtination, as 
« Baro, Harſnet, or Barret are- conceived to be. But 
«© when it came to the vote of the Univerſity, the 
place was carried for Overal by the major part 
« which as it plainly ſhews, that tho' the doQrines of 
Calvin were fo hotly ſtickled for here by moſt of the 
% Heads, yet the greater part of the learned body en- 
„ tertained them not; fo does it alſo render it 


* improbable, that Baro ſhould be out of his 
„ place, by thoſe who had taken in or not 
«© confirmed therein, if he had deſired. And therefore we 


46 may rather think, as before is ſaid, chat he relinpuaſoed 
<< tbe place of hisown accord, in which he found-his doc- 
„ trine by the Lambeth Articles, and after- 
% wards his peace diſtracted by ſeveral informations 
brought again him, by the adverſe faction. This 
account is the more fince, as we have ſeen, he 
was ſupported and favoured by the Chancellor of the U- 
nivexſity, and by the It 4s to be won- 
dered that the Gentleman, who ſent Mr. Bayle the 
abſtract from Fuller, ſhoald take no notice of Dr. Hey- 
1yn's confutation of it, or ſhould not have known that 
was ſuch a confutation. As for Baro having in- 


to Mr. Bayle. The Lambeth Articles, fays Dr. troduced a new doctrine, this is confuted by Dr. 
(35) Ubi pra,“ Heylin (35), were ſo far from a the preſent Heylin, who ſhews from Latimer, , and others, 
F 4- pag- 623- „ controverſies, and ſuppreſſing Baro his party, -as alſo from the very Articles of the 


<< that his diſciples and adherents became more united, 
© andthe breach wider than before. And tho Dr. Baro 
«© not long after deſerted his place in the Univerſity, 
yet neither was he deprived of his Profeſſorſhip, as 
„ ſome ſay, nor forced to leave it for fear of being 
«© deprived, as is ſaid by others. For that Proſeſſor- 
*« ſhip being choſen from two years to two years, ac- 


of Eng- 
land, and particularly from the ſeventeenth, So A 
4 in the ſenſe of Calvin, is _ 
doctrine of the Church of England (36). How t 6) Ibid. pag. 2. 
can Baro be faid to have introduced @ new rine to F A 10. 
poiſon the Univerſity ? This Mr. Des Maizeaux ought /i Paſſim. 
to have obſerved. But perhaps Heylin's works 


not then known to him. P. 


| BARON (VINCENT) m Latin Baronius, a Monk of the Order of St. Dominic, 


was eſteemed in the ſeventeenth 


Century for ſeveral books which he publiſhed. He 


had for an antagoniſt. the famous Theophilus Raynaud ; and I cannot tell whether 


his defire of engaging 
for that Jeſuit's | | 
was miſtaken in his conjectures upon that 


with ſo renown 


[ He wrote a Moral Theology, divided into three 
parti] The firſt is 'defigned 'againſt the Doctrine of 
(x) See the Probability, adverſus laxiores probabiliſtas (1). In that 
--urnal des Sag yartbe:confutes Caramuel, who had written four Letters 
_— Ne ON againſt the Diſſertation, which Mr. Fagnano, Dean of 
5 — 19% the-Prelates of Rome, had inſertod in his Commenta- 
ries the Canon Law. Mr. F maintains 
vety ſtrongly, that an opinion, which is thought to 
be leſs probable, ought-never to be preferred to one 
which is believed more probable. Caramuel confutes 
this, and was himfelf confuted by our Vincent Baron. 
Father Theophilus Raynaud was confuted in the fame 
Work, with regard to an opinion of Suarez condemn- 


cd by Clement VIII. Suarez had fiſſerted that a 


a cha 
ork what was not ſo. 
| point. 
are come to my knowledge, are a book concerning Fuſtification againſt the Doctrine 
of "the Calviniſti; a moral Theology divided into three parts [A], and an Apology for 
| "Ty | | | his 


mpton did not occaſion him to take 
He acknowledged ſometimes that he 
The works of Father Baron, which 


perſon might confeſs by Letters: Father Theophilus 
contrived Expedients to defend his brother a- 
inſt the Pope's cenfure ; and it was againſt theſe 
ients that Father Baron took up his pen. He 
attacked at the ſame time the Janſeniſts, ſince he 
maintained to Wendrokius, that there are ſome caſes, 
though very rare, in which there may be an invincible 
igmorante with reſpecs both to the Law of Nature, and 
the Poſitive Law (2). In the ſecond part he attacks (2) Ibid. pag- 
Am Guimenius, and not only afferts that the 198. 
looſe opinions imputed to 'the Dominicans are not 
their true ſentiments ; but ſhews likewiſe what judg- 
ment is to be formed of thoſe opinions. He acknow- 
ledges in his preface the error which he had fallen 
4 into 


BARK 


bis: Order B J. Ia his Motel - Theology he Has cheſen the pr ncipal pdints, 
which are 10 Apr between the Dominicans and Jeſuits. He was * 


Preacher. | 
Here is a memorial 
cc 


Father Vincent Baron was born at Martres in the Dioceſe of Rieu in Gaſcony. He 
tered into the Order of the Preaching Friars at Toulotiſe in che year 1622: He 
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a 
which I have recovered fince the firſt edition of this Work (u), Ca) bj meu o 
ah 6s 


taught Divinity ſeveral years with —— in the Convent of the ſame City, and was 
« made Prior there; as he was likewiſe at Avignon, and in the General Novitiate of 
« the Suburb of St. Germain at Paris. He was Definitor for his Province in the General 


«© Cha 
« Alexander VII, which 
cc He was 


ce thers of the Chapter 


pter held in the year 1656, in which he preſided at the Theſes. dedicated to 
gained him the eſteem of all the City and his Whole 

reſent at the Aſſembly, in which the 
to be told, from him, that he was extremely grieved to ſec 


Pope 


ordered the Definitors, ap Fa 


«« Chriftian Morality ſunk into ſuch a deplorable relaxation, as ſome of the new Caſuiſts 


« had reduced it to, and that he exhorted them to c 
te ſhould be conformable to the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

<< ther Baron to undertake the Works which he wrote upon 
« choſen Provincial; and afterwards ſent by the Father General as Con 
upon important affairs, which he managed with ſuch fucecfs, that the Queen, 


% tugal, 
ce the Court, and all the Monks 
% turned to Paris to the General 


ve teſti 


6c 
[b) Publiſhed in &c 
1688, by Mr. 


in polite Literature, he 


Gery, Bachelor for the Cenſures of Louvain and Doway (0). The 
of Divinity. This favourable to him [D]. 
ming is in page | | 


into in writing bis book J be had imagined that Ama- 
dæus Guimenius was only a fiftitious name, which 


(4) Yournal des it eſtabliſhes it (4). This ought not to be conſidered 


awvans of the 


in the ſyſtem of P 
5 of the differen: ideas of 
, the conteſt may ſtill be continued, and the 
reader may be ſo far impoſed upon, that he ſhall not 
perceive when his cauſe does not ſucceed. | 
LSI. . . And an Apology for his Order.] This 
work is in Latin, as well as the former. It ferves for 
anſwer to the cruel Invective of Father Theophilus 
Raynaud intitled de Immnunitate Cyriacorum d Cenſuris, 
and to that, which pretended to ſhew that of all the 
works aſcribed to Thomas Aquinas, it is well if the 
tenth part be really his. Father Baron enters like- 
wiſe into the liſts with Mr. de Launoi, who maintain- 
ed that ſeveral paſſages of the Fathers quoted in a 
treatiſe of Thomas Aquinas againſt the Greeks, are 
ſuppoſititious. This Dominican wrote not only an 
Apology for his Order, but even a Panegyrie upon 

ournal des it (5). | 

22. of the CC) He publifh'd ſeveral works, which Gall be men- 
7th March 1667, jjoned below.) What I am going to tranſcribe is word 
CIS for word contained in the Memorial, from whence I 
have taken the addition to this article. Theologia 
« Mora/is, at Paris in 1665, in two volumes in 8vo. 
« Primus Tomus ejuſdem correctus, Editio ſecunda in 
« 1667 in 8vo. Libri Apologetici contra Theophilus 
« Rainaudum, at Paris, in 1606, in two volumes in 


« gvo. Mens ſandi Auguſtini & Thome de Gratis 
„ Libertate, in 1666, 1n8vo. Ethica Chriſtiane, + 
« at Paris, in 1666, in two volumes in 8vo.. Re- - 


«« ſponſio ad Librum Cardenc, ibid. in 8vo. Cdere- 
« fie Conogingue, at Paris, in 1668, in 12m0, Pa- 
« negyriques des Saints, ibid. in 1660, in 4to. The 
„ book intitled, Ethices . Chriſtiane ſiptemdecim loci, 
«« written againſt one Matthew Moya, who had al- 
«© ſumed the name of Amadzus, was cenſured at Rome 
„ by the intrigues of Cardinal Nitard, Who was of- 
„ fended at it, and Capiſucchi Maſter of the ſacred 
4% Palace, who had approved of it, was depoſed, and 
„% Father Hyacinthe Libelli, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
« Avignon, put in his place. Capiſucchi was after- 
oy he 4 reſtored, and ſince made à Cardinal.” 

I do not find in this liſt of Father Baron's works 


7 


ompoſe another fyſtem of it, which 
This was What engaged Fa- 
that ſubje&, He wes again 
to Por- 


of his merit by a public Act. He re- 


« ovitiate, and died there the 21ſt of January 1674; 
«© aged leventy years. Beſides ſeveral Latin Poems, which he left as inſtances 


his ca- 


_ | publiſhed the Works which ſhall- be mentioned be- 
ow [C].” Tou will find a paſſage very much to his honour in the HiſtoricaF Applagy 


Congregation of the Index way not 
BARON 


the Exercitath; which Mr. de Launot has confured 
with an incredible warmth and acri mony in one of his 


Letters (the x1vth of the fifth part.) See the remark 
P] of the article of JOHN BE LAUNOL at the 
inning. | 


Two or three months after I had received this Me- 
morial, there was ſent me what follows: 

pro {acra Con one Indicis, ejuſque Segretario 
oh yn ny 3 Petri à Valle clauſi Libel- 
lum famoſum inſcriptum Je In 

«© Cyrlacorum 4 Conant... 1 
M. DC. LXII, in 4to: Advertat 
** numera, errata ex prælo paſſim 
* auctorum age ae non 
% mone ſimplici, & muſta adjecta io 
© tern labes tollet ſecunda editid. | i. e. % Apology 
ation f | the InvDex, and their 
Secretary, and for the Dominicans, againſt the libel 


«© ſtyle of the authors, there are ſome important things 
© in plain language, and many reproachful terms inſert- 
© ed. The ſecond edition will corre& theſe faults. This 


«« ſecond edition was printed at Paris by Simon Pj 
in 1666, in two volumes, divided into five F 
The firſt, printed at Rome, at the deſue of Cardi- 
nal Capiſucchi, then Maſter of the Sacred Palace, 
« of the” fe e, being dee e bi 
40 pi i”; being from h 
** office. by Alexander VII, a great friend of the Je- 
* ſuits, It was likewiſe put into the Index the 


6 91 2 1 
to F . is * — — — 


wr (6). (6) See Father 
1. e.“ The two firſt volumes of F. Vincent Baron's Papebroch. Re- 
*« works, intitled, Yeni Moralis Summa ta, [Þnſ- ad Eæbil it. 
are prohibited: the chird volume of the fame au- , f. 28. 


4 thor is ſuſpended, till it be correQed;” and the laſt 


two volumes of the ſame author, namely the fourth 


and fifth, containing five | apologetical pieces, are 
< likewiſe ptohibited.” — the preceding 


2 * Eryth. gam Sc. (1); i. e. 


mac, 2. pag · 
129. 


69 


Signora Leonora Baroni [A 


BAR 


BARONI (LEONORA) an Iralidn Lady, who had one of the fineſt voices in the 


world, flouriſhed in the ſeventeenth Century. 


She was daughter to the beautiful Ap r- 


ANA of Mantua, and was ſo greatly admired, that a prodigious number of the Wits 
wrote verſes in her praiſe. There is a volume of excellent] pieces in Latin, Greek, French, 


Italian, and 


manner of ſing! 
i nin have borrowed. _ 


e pres . e nr 
75 


3 alle glorie 
Nicius Erythræus ſpeaks 
= when fem: Li ego in Theatro Eleonora Ba- 
on, ns e = Bie Rümæ, quot on 
ingento portic# fac 5 e preftant, car 
nuts," Etruſcs tum Latins ſcriptis,” fingulari ac prope 4. 
2 by s Hlius canendi artificio tanquam fauſtos quoſ- 
clamores 


edunt : legi, inquam, unum 
Lælii (Gridiccioni 7 amm, ita purum, ita ele- 
have read in the Theatre of 
„% Eleonora Baroni, r „ in the praiſe 
4% of whole N divine manner 


of fingin ging, all 2 at te. who ＋ 


good judge, who 


printed at Rome under the title of 3 Poetici alle glorie della 


. Thoſe who would know particularly the perfections of her 
may read what a good Jo — 


her ſing, 1 s of her [ 
ve faid above. - (92: 


«a \ oddly, that would teenie che chaſteſt virgin. 
In 7 from one tune to another, ſhe makes us 
*« ſenfible ſometimes of the diviſions of the Enhar- 
% monie and Chromatic kind, with ſo much addreſs 
and elegance, that every body i is raviſhed with that 
beautiful and difficult manner of ſinging. She has no 

e occaſionto deſire any perſon to aſſiſt her with a theorbo 
Vor viol, without one of which her ſinging would 
* be imperſe ; for the plays apon theſe two inftru- 
% ments perfectly herſelf. In ſhort I have had the 
„ pleaſure of hearing her ſing ſeveral times above 

* thirty different Airs, with the ſecond and third 
* couplets, which ſhe compoſed herſelf. I muſt tell 
% you, = one day ſhe did me the particular favour 


talent of Poetry, 2 publiſh'd their Congra * = of g with her mother and her ſiſter, her mo- 
« ons both in Latin and Italian Verſe : I have read, yin 9 her ſiſter upon the harp, 
4. , in that aden an Epigram of ele. This concert com- 
— Fer 5 ſed of 6&5 2 voices, — of three different in- 
N ber ne — ke ay ments, | ſurprized my ſenſes in ſo ſtrong a man- 
1 She has a „and an of, ver, and raiſed ſuch a rapture of pleaſure in my 
21 eh in diſtinguiſhin * — from bad Muſic ; mind, that I forgot my mortal condition, and ima- 
* underſtands it 


y well, and even ae 3 the 14 myſelf ſeated amon — 1 Angels, enjoying 
«© herſelf; which qualifies ber to be miſtreſs of what happineſs of the BI in heaven.” | hae 
1 „ the fings, and to pronounce and expreſs the ſenſe of the taken this paſſage from a Diſcourſe upon the —.— 
* words perfectly well. She does not pique herſelf Muſick, printed with the Life of Malkerbe and ſome 
3 but ſhe is · ndt diſagreeable, other Fracts, at Paris in 1672, in 12mo, at the end 
«© and no Eoquet. - She fings with a bold and generous of which we find theſe words : 7575 Diſcourſe was 
<< "modeſty, and with a ſweet gravity. Her voice is writtn by Mr. Maugars, Prior of Se. Peter de Mac, the 
„dong and has a great compaſs, it is juſt, ſonorous, King's Interpreter for the Engliſßʒ Tongue, and likewiſe 
© harmonious ; ſhe ſoftens and raiſes it without — W ons fr lee a the hs, that the King of Spain 
of Europe defired io hear 


difficulty, and without making an 
« rapeures and hs are not mc ei looks have 
<< nothing laſcivious in them, 22 


© BARONIUS (DOMINIC) a Prieſt and Preacher of Florence in the fixteenth 


Century, wrote very ſtrongly againſt the Church of Rome, and concurred with the 
Vandois in Piedmont to maintain the orthodox faith; but at laſt he was conſidered as a 


falſe brother, becauſe he aſſerted that in time of perſecution | it was not neceſſary to declare 


the truth openly [4]. Celſus Martinengue, Miniſter of the Italian Church at Geneva, 


eee wrote againſt him upon that ſubject, and replies were made on both ſides. Theſe books 


Hiſtory of the are become very ſcarce, for what reafon I cannot tell. Our Baronius compoſed a Maſs 
Churches of tbe according to his own fancy, and he thought it a proper expedient for reconciling the dif- 


by Pei! Cite" ferences of the two Religions. But he ſaw himſelf diſappointed in his attempt, for the 
chap. 15. p. 62, Reformed rejected his projects (a). 


& ſeq. Geneva 
edit. in 1644- 


BARROW 


[4] He afferted that in time of perſecution it was and even to go to Maſs, provided that a * conflantly 
not neceſſary to declare the truth openly.) He does not retained the truth inwardly, without approving any of 
therefore deſerve the name of Anti-Nicodemite, which thoſe errors in his heart. He that in fuch times 
Peter Gilles has given him, but rather that of Nico- — Places the Minifler of Trut ought to employ ym. 
demite. Let us por in what manner that Hiſtorian his Diſciples in ſhewing them the tares, and 
(.) Peter Gilles, ſpeaks of him. Dominic Baronius, ſays he (1), was a is em ' diſtinguiſh it from the good grain, and in- 

A (nc 7 . Florentine, a Maſi. Priet, and Popicb Preacher, of con- ducing them to hate the tare, and love the wheat in 


Vaudeis, ch. 10, Ser ab reputation, and one who in the times of leſs their heart ; but with regard to the outward appear- 
pag- — * danger had - ſhewn ſome zeal for the true Religion, ance, to het the Lord ad in his own manner, without 
giving almoſi an entire conſent to it, and condemning expoſing themſekves or others to great dangers. .... The 

? — all the ſaperſtitiaus conflitutions of Popery : he re- Sieur Celſus de Martinengue . .. confuted in an ex- 


tained but a few particular points, Aba he uſed to __ long Treatiſe all the reaſons, which Baronius al- 
ſpeak of in ſuch s terms, that it was ſearce ledged to F his opinion ; and replies poſt fo and 
 þ2fible to know what he believed, as * from fe- for on both fides for ſome time. Baronius thinking him- 
eral Italian and Latin Trac, aubich he "wrote, and ſe of reconciling the two Religions, reformed 
2 from that concerning human Conſtitutions, in 4 Ma 7. in order, as he ſaid, that people might go to 
awbich he endeavoured to fhew what might be admitted, it wi aft conſeience, and he ſung it himſelf ac- 
and awhat ought to be rejected. raw pA book, a- cording fo is on reformation of it, and did the ſame 
eral on errors, which he — in the in ſeveral other points, imagining by this means be ſoould 
P Church, 2 s of the Ma... I ſhall not pleaſe all parties by thus afting the character of a 
quote _ paſſage cited hy Peter illes but here is Trimmer. But this conduct was condemned by a great 
What follows immediately after that citation. He avrote number of fincere Profeſſ*1's, not only by words and wwrit- 
2 the 3 fiyle of the Popiſb Superſtitions ; but with ings, bil thewiſe by actions, chooſing rather to hoſe their 
all this he endeavoured 1 per ſuade men, that in places earthly poſſeſſions and this tempora life, than io ſhetww (2) Pierre Gilles, 
(ure times of great danger it was lawful to difſemble any outward conſent to the idolatry and nn of 96. chap. 10+ p- 


outwardly one's thoughts concerning ſuch errors as theſe, Popery (2). _ . Lu n 
| 3 


2428 


61 of utation, brother to Dr. Ifaac Barrow Biſhep of St. Ataph, and of T wy 


4 : , | By” . OW 
| &BARROW (ISAAC) one of de ateſt Mathematicians f 
venteenth Century, de the ſon of Mr. Themas Bafrow, 4 e eas 


'Spi pitiy- Abby in Cambridgeſhire Eſq, (hefe he was in the Comtmimon of Peace 

an feine ſön of Philip Battow Doctor of Phyffe, a Bencfäcter to Trin eee 
Cambridge, and there Tutor to Robert Cecil Earl 6f Saliſbury, and Lord Trrafürer in 
the reign of King James I (4). He was born at London in October 1630 AI. II 2 Set Mr. 

mothef was Arie, daughter of Williams Buggins of North-Cray in Kent Big; whoſe bas, N 


tender cute he did Hot long enjoy, for the died when he was about” fouf years oF ape. . Jae 


Fe firſt education was at the Charter- Houſe for two of three years, ee he 7 — 2 
in ſuch a manner, as" gave but little of the gent Wlan he fer 


12 M, Dean 


but upon his removal to Felſtead in Effex, he foon madde ſo cotifiderable"a” Foe Bn, we — 
Lesrning and every valuable qualification, thit his Maſter appointed n 


volume of Dr. 


to the Lord Viscount Fairftæ of Emely in Ireland, ho was e ii his choldt. Dutingg Works 
his ſtay at Felſtead he was admitted into Peter- Houſe in Cambridge, of which . 
his uncle, who was afterwards Biſhop of St. Aſaph, had formerly been Member g but 


when he was fit for and removed to the Univerſity in February 164k, he was entered inte 
Trinity-College, "where his condition low, his father Mig ae 


moch 
his Mate for hi | adherence to the Royal Cauſe, his chief ſup hug. firſt was BY, the gb 
neroſity of Dr. Hammond, to whoſe memory he paid his Ganks, in an excellent epitaph 


(b) See the 4th among Ent ror 5 ther wherein gin fp Sefcribes that great Man and himſelf too; for the moſt 


volume of his 
=—_ — 4 301. 
687. 


(r) Chap. xg. 


nun 1697 


(2) Hill's Ac- 

count of the Life 
Dr. Barrow, 
6. and Br. 


Pope, pag» 131. 


and nobleſt character exactly agree to them both. Here he diſtingunſhed 
himſelf by an g bent application to his ſtudies, and every inſtance of the moſt exempla1 


behaviour [C} ; ſo'that when the time came that he could be cheſen Fellow of lis 

lege in the year 1649, he obtained it ſolely by his merit, having no friend to 2 — 

him, as being of a contrary n who then carried all thitigs in the Uhi- 
verſity. Upon. his geren he ae upon. the profeſſion of Phyſis, but aſtervards 

changed bis inet, a furred Jus thoughts your ri. {DJ 

| though 


* birt Lula on i646) Th This Ca ad in his thannefs, it hat his 
Sw f. Abraham Hill in his L £4 tor with the principles and the exerciſe of diligence, 
wo auge to the Reverend Dr. Fhn ehen leathing, and piety, the belt preparatives for the ſuc- 
e ae be be 
agi Works arrow. But alter Po t never u 
n hs Life of Dr. Seth Ward Lord Biſhop of Sali any means to tnks the Ooveriafit che hb | Gan 
1) tells us, that this is 4 tniftake with” regard both td with ſo moch fairneſs,  candour, e 
year and month, ſiee he had often, heard Dr, hie gatrig the good will of the chief Geyernotg of the 
arrow ſay, that he, was Mm mty ainth Univerſity (4). He was likewiſe kindly —— * 
in — whom the Parliament had appoin * 
. — — — . 
for adhering to the King, ell Coro and. _— (4) Dr. Pope, 
been one day laying his ha ſaid 
im him, ag uk Bars! Yo perth a Cooker 
ir- \nd afterwards, hes bi hog an oration on the 
- Powder. Treaſin, in which he had ſo highly cele- 
brated the former times, as to reflect much on the pre- 
fent, ſome of the Fellows moved for, his expulſion ; 
but the Maſter filenced them with thee. 
ance row is a better man, than p fas (g)." Shi, laps (5) Idem; ibid; 
Dr. Pope, is very remar teſtify and Hill's A- 


AT nine > twenty days. mony of our young Scholar; irreſtible — 4 hich ould, count, ubi ſupra.” 
Kg we yr 3 the other Rand, chat Mr. as 2. Poets feign of Orpheus, — Lenire Tigres ra 
Hils account is Foun by the Epitaph upon Dr. qua ; that is, Tame ſavage. tygers and — 
Barrow, 11 Was drawn up m his father's infor- ions, male a Preſbyterian kind 1 a . 
mation, nd bY s Us N lignant, which names the adherers to the King 
he' God WI. oe. uy a days. 
Where be ehaved in c a manner, as gave gagement was pr 
11 2 1 0 of the g real man he afterward; proved.) ] fledtion epracng of of what he "bad 8 | 
FA ih ere was in ſuch ſports,, as = to the Commiſſioners, and 4 
fig ny on 8 & o0l-fellows, in which he and procured his name to be; « 
5 hanſelf, His courage Nr 
6s Vi i e af T7 IK | 3 | any , which: 
ued all inclination to quarre F 5 verſe roſe neyer 
of his cloaths always « 1 „. with hi im (2). J./ 5 ro but one © of gloves., V 
folutely dift his book ; and his father had ſcholar, his judgment was, too, great; to 
any hopes ol his ſuc 5% he pron of . Sele wi the. ſhallow and ſuperſici 
whith he had ine kim. In ſhort there hi we" n taught aud 
= ſo little a that comfort, which his fitzes, Wich which yes 
ther eee; vel 27 him, that he 9 & & — ves z but he appli 
lemnly that if & pleaſed away and nes: * 7 
ay of his childiep, It hee l £4. — Ga artes, of the laſt 
4 thing, as Mr. Full obſeryes, is man's judgment, — 255 0 6 to offer ſomgthing, mors ſolid and | 
17 idence unfit to guide 6 our own affatrs, | (6) Hill's 4 
(e Here he Ae bimſelf by. an My 15 cleftinn be refoboed/ upon the irony ns, Oe | 
cation to bis ſtudies, and $07 inſtance of the moſt, ex; hg Barats changed his, intention, and 
emplary behaviour.) he Was now. as it were 9 — 5 chiefly ta abe Andy of Divinity. ] He. found 
without relations, yet he did not abuſe the op e times. not at all-favourable to wn 4 of his opinion in 
wad * * a0 0 of his. 


udies, RN a W State; eee. 


vor. I. „ 


le 


ſ time he made himself maſter of \ almoſt all parts of Learning ſ x 
3 Orations and Theſes of his compoſition about this time, A 
his Opuſcula, and ly a ſpeech delivered the fifth of Nov. 1651 (c), (0) mi p. 327. 
beſis defended at the Commencement 1652, wherein he endeavours. to ſhew, that 

Fic Carteſian hypotheſis.of Matter and Motion is not ſufficient to account for the princ 
(c) Thid. p. 265- Phenomena of Nature (4); and an Ode upon the fame A2 written in 1653 1 Jap 50 H bays 250. 

the 12th 1653 he was rated Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of 
(f/) Woot, Faſt ately after the of ON hen Dr. Duport teſigned the Chair ot * Proteſt, b he 
col. 2 . ad edit, Tec 2 PLAN: „ gr? ſuoceſſor; Who 3 A utor's opinion of. 
London 1721. him an ormance robation-Exerci the governin party 

8 Gn ing him lem per Arminianiſm, he was diſappointed in the choice. HR he 

7 5 eie the favour which Dr. Whichcote ſhewed him on chat as on all other 
occaflons. Soon after, this he entered upon his travels [F}, in which he ſaw France and 
Ern eee of his voy- 


ra 


dende b hn hgh, t fr. cnet ge- gu th n 
his ſtudies ſor AN Phy- ther l 5 — the Pro · 
complai that they enjoyed 


4 7 
ade t the know- teſtants, and 
3 . Town, and ym th But af. a liberty im his > Dioceſe. He defired Der = 
w 


rer conference fore to cows of ee ay, 4 
aasee ae wa St. Aſaph, he thought a heretics itious perſon 
2 on not well conſiſtent with the oath, which bend in. dat the kad fff 
Wa bim, that ſhe © had ſufficiently experienced 
them to be more fa:thful ſub- 


N 


. AAo a cc 


1. d taken, when he was admitted Fellow, to male 
the end of his ſtudies ; upon which he aban- their 


lied "+29 465 trad to what jet than 2 who — them of ſedition. Qu 
(7) Idem, ibid. 3 appt to (7). — * exciprens — 1 anger rs expertam 
wy made himſe —1 of almoſt all parts wo mavit, & fidehores ſub Fry's qui. e- 


WE While he read er on Eu he per- ditionis ip/os inſomularent [12 
| 2 che dependence of Chronol LOT Akrobomy, of France, who ſtood by 2) Oh = ſupported what 354 
' ee ptolemyd Alma. ſhe had ſaid. At laſt the King came iti, and' 
1 finding that book and all Aſtronomy to de- being informed of the ſubject * the diſpute, ſignified 

DS, he applied himſelf to Exchd's Ele. that he was of the fame n, and would continue 

ments, not being ſatiaßed till he had laid firm founda- to thoſe of the Reformed 


the Mareſchals (12) Ibid. pag. 


tions. And thus he made his firſt entrance into the _ 


Mathematics, having the learned Mr. ohn Ray then 
for his ham wa m his ſtudies, ſometimes his 


585 in collecting of plants, and always for /bertatem- anteceſſorum ediftis canceſſam . i, 
muck efteerned feud N to the pratare fignificavit. Ne a 
n of the other ancient Mathematicians, that when he came to give a 8 of the eng 
and publiſt'd his Euclid in a leſs. form and clearer me- men in that celebrated Univer (wy of ers 
thod, than any one had been done before him. At 8 Rf ho 0 

i O Arnaud, „ W 
the end of his Apallamius he has written, 72, bers bly os Killed in che Mathemaricks 


hee temporis intervalla prractum hee opus ; i. e. This 


«work was finiſt'd between the 14th of April and the 


(8) le, Ki 


(9) Ch. 19. pag · 


133. 


(10) See the 4th from Paris F 


volume of his 


the 16th of May.” In all his dies his method 


was not to leave off his deſtgu, till he had brought it 
to effect, except in the Arabic language, in which he 
made an eſſay for a little While, and then deſerted it. 
When his opinion was demanded, he generally ſpoke 
to the importance as well as Ws the wth of fe que- 
ſtion; which was an excellent advantage, and to be 
met with in few men's converſation ; for as Cardan 
las, Trattare res multi mrunt, æſlimare pauti (8 ). 
* J Soon after this he 288 his travels.) The 
zlity ſhewn' againſt him, when he was Candidate 
pr the Greek * was ſuppoſed b * 5 
de one reaſon, that forwarded his Deſire to 
countries. And Mr. Hill obſerves, that 8 1 no 
doubt but that he, who in lefs occurrences very judi- 
ciouſſy confidered all circumſtances, formed this reſolu- 


tion good grounds. Dr. Po tells us (9), that 

c ppointment, the Babel aſpect of public 
jr Fo and a e e l ſein? of thoſe ces, which 
are mentioned in the Greek and Latin Writers, were 
the motives,” Which induced him to travel. In order 


therefore" to provide for his voyage, in the year 16 
— his books into ready mg, urea 


, Where he found” his father attending the le 
made of that great treaſury of anti 2 ok Po ope { 


Th Coutt; and out * his ſmall Viaticum 
him a-ſeaſonable e e ve his College an ac. 
count of his voya a Latin Poem dated 


10/3 and ſe me 
Farther obſervations m 3 55 Tas 14 wc 


r 317, Thews bis piercing judgment in political affairs, w 


(1 wy id. 
id. pag - 
332, T fr. 


he applied his thoughts that way. He gives in it an 


account of the diſputes between Monſr. the 


Janſen ict and the Jeſuits; and NG, that the 

of the Proteſtants in that Kingd lom then eared 175 
dently from a circumſtance; w ich had re hap- 
| The Archbiſhop of Tholouſe. celebrated a- 


mong his own party for -his great learning,” having 


the liberty whi, 
them by the The, of his . 


andem iþſe Rex interweniens, 


75 quifitionis 8 pry dg 


find no longer any of i e 7 Sende 
Merſennus' s, or the us's there. That 
hen he paſſes s thro and Views e Colleges there, he 
wk nothing remarkable. but the Armin and buildin 
e tho in his opinion the Univerſity of 7 
ge had no, reaſon to envy that of Paris even 
er 9 ſince if the Colleges of Sorbonne, 
varre, r rown into one, £ 
would not equal, much | leſs N * 
at Cainbridge Se in extent or ma 
meroſa collegia pedibus Ne 2 aa 
ae i eminens, Prater parietes nibil 72 
* ſecerit. Quanguam biſee, A oculi mai aqui 
lei , Cantabrigia non inviderit. Nec 5 der bone 
gn 75 ung cum Collegio Nawarremo in unum conficiatur 
laromontanum T eſuitarum hoſpitium, totus ille © «v5 
unicam S. Trinitati dicatam ædem vel amplitudins 
magnificenti& exaquare, nedum excedgre qucal. 
ſome months ftay at Paris he went to Italy, and re- 
mained ſome time at Florence, where he Rad ow 
vour, and neglected not the op ity of peruſing a 
at many books in the Grand Duke's Library, 
ten thonſand of h l Nr 
cerning them with Mr. Fitton, the fame of wv 705 
traordinary abilities, ſays \ . Hal , in that 
Jas cauſed the Di 2 invite him to the _ 


arm, 


appears to have miſtaken the 
t Gentleman ; for SY, tells us, 7 r. N 
found our author's abilities ſo great 2 that fort of learn. 
ing, that upon bis recommen b you the Grand Duke in- 
ed Dr. Barrow to take bins "the charge and cu. 


flody of that #57 treaſure of antiquity. Florence was 


too dear a + ce for him to d in log his deſire 
was to viff Rank rather thay any city, but the plague 


then raging there, he went to ghorn (14) 3 where (14) Hill's A. 
he was much careſſed by the Engliſh Merchants reſid- t, Cc. 
ing there (15). From thence he ſailed in November (x5) Dr. Pope, 
57 for Smyrna. But in his voyage they were at- 1 ſupra. 
3 tacked 


FE (13) 5 134 


| '% 


was epiſcopally ordained [G. In the 
a 3 [H]. * 
that as be had ſuffered 


1 TY 4:4 


tacked by u pirate ; and. tho” he had never ſeen any 
thing like 4 Er g | 
(16) NM A- him with 


eount, &. 


was much leſs fearful of 

- in ſhort, that rather | 

pay 211, & ſeg. miſeries of it, he ſhoald chooſe to be firuck dead 
thunder, or to precipitate himſelf i 

earth, or labour under the peſtilence, 

 inconveniencies of the utmoſt poverty, 


1 


: 
1 76 


than ſla 


— 


2 
* 5 
FF 


A 
—_ 


life thro? a thouſand wounds, or undergo an 
_=_ 


the wrath 


 Canguine 
-  [\Exultans luteo, carcere vita rut ; 
 Flultibus exagiter, quits: gut. fortuna ciere, 

A fatum dal, aut mitior ira Deum; N 
| Sim liber modo, nec mea mens obtemperet uli, 


(13) r. 136. Dr. Pope tells us lich, that.it was an Algerive pirate, 
; 


who attack'd. them: and that Mr. Barrow — 2 
betook himſelf. to his arms, 2 ſtaid upon deck, 


Smyrna 
Bretton, 


258887 
"is 
175 
y 
1 
: 
8 
; 


5 


dich had ſome ſuch authority, as 


F 


in hi E he paſſed thro! Germany and 
Ran ny wg Ne travels and obſerva- 
(21) Hill's A- tions are likewiſe related in his Poems (att; 
count, Ge. and [G] Upon, bis return le Bis oyon; country he aua epiſce- 
_ Pope, pag- = ordained.) - T ſomewhat 

are by the.,oath 

Orders, and 


CO \ 
Biſhop Brownrig, notwithſtanding the times were 
very anſettled, the Church of England in great diſtreſs, 


from Leghorn to that city in one.of his Poems. Upon his return co his own 
1 the year 1655 ye 
the Reſtoration off King 


themſelves in the neglect of orders/(22};- 


£ 
2 
: 
A 
T 
F 
- 
— 


= © - 
& 
OA. oo moe e 
* 
— 
- 
cat 


Ea nan 


| : 4a 2 105 if 449 5 15 | EY ey © £4 += 
and circumflances much altered from what they. were 
when he took the oath, wherewith” others MI 

1 1699 


ea Rr toes. A 
4 al 4 p Fa L 1 1 1e p . * 4 n 1 7 
and merited ſo much, he would immediately be Nee 2 3 NO ENESS 
1 CS Oe HY et + omplained 1 i 9 
oy”. „ W 


Hill's , 


22 
$ So 165 5 he publiſhed Entlid's Pe as cnet e. 
1 F 


| Aly demonſtrated. ] I 

re Lede 1668 preface 
at Lon I II thi | 

Fat in this Work: hs . 


. 


of the ſubje& would admit ; which he obſerv hos 

perſon mighe with Satay N 
might wi r cufiohity, yet he'prefai 

eotl] with" maore- — 

moſt of the propoſitions 


fitions, nor taken the liberty to leave a any 
Euclid's as leſs: neceſſary, or to reduce certain of the 


* 
8 
- 
I” > 
5 
* © wo 


| 
> 


5 


1 
Tit: 
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15 
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ſince | Euclid . 
is faid to have com- 
con- 
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'% *-* _ eompla rie4 in tuo L atin Verſes; which be Had not leſt among his Pettis, that no perk 
ee fincerely withed for his Mazeſty's return, or was leſs ſenfible * og | 
„„ ich ene to bimfelf (/), However he wrote an Ode upon chat occaſion, whertin- 
t redituram, - He iritr Bana congratulating he King upon his return (g). In 1660 he was e bat 
edle new , (wien - Without a competitor to the Profeſſorſhip of the Greek Tongue in Cambridge, 3 © 
| | 2 Latin Oration upon his entrance into that Chair [1]. Mr. Hill (5) informs (>) Accor of 
Orne friend of our Author borrowed his Lectures, which he read there, without 4444 
ing them. July the i6th_x662. (i) be Ws, elected Profeſſor, of. Geometry at e. 
| : the death of Mr. Laurence Rook, by the intereſt-of Dr. Wilkins, 
"nf, wi 3. e e Biſhop" of Cheſter; aud rot only diſcharged the dury ineumbelſt on him, but 
ipplicd the abſence ef His Coe Dr, Walter Pope, the of Aftronomy there. 
THe Latin inaugural Oration XI is extant in the fourth volume of his Works (&). r go, & 
| Among bis other Lectures there were ſeveral upon the Projection of che Sphere, whi ; 
\ wit many other papers were ent dut by him, and loſt (). The ſame year he wrote N _ 
Geek "Epithalamium upon the marriage of King Charles and Qpeen Catherine (). i 
About.this time he was offered a living of good value; but the condition annexed. of 4, ul. pet · 
teaching the 


Patron's ſom made him reſuſe it, as too like a Simoniacalł contract. He was "bg 1 1 
likewiſe invited to make” the charge of the Cotton- Library; but upon trial for ſome time 


Vs 
. N : 


Pöblem che latter docs het always depend on the lenced all the politer arts and ſejenees, and fuperid# force 


of mankind to 
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2 ESELIERE: 
He 
TH 3 


off from all converſation with” polite Authors by his 
travel into remote and barbarous countries. ow 
rer as le had the honour of being elected, he"ſhould 
endeayony” to ſupply the want of genius by induſtry 
ani upwearied application. And that the greateſt encou- 
ren ig Hoy nude, was that the reputation of 
ng was now rev Ad upon his Majeſty's Reſtoration, 

whereds the times Belore had” been very unpropitious to | 
the Muſes,” and the Aud) of arms one had ne- parts of Philoſophy, except Ethics, | EY (TR, 
ed, ſo that Ennius's verſes might have juſtly been any hopes of ever returning to them. Cui ab ownibus N 
applied to them, | «ch e 7; Heri tot amo exculants;” "Bavbaros Seythas” in: . 
1 21 "Be W e S incultos Sarmatas verfanti,” peragrants ter ra, trafh 
" Spernitar Orator bonur, herria miles amatur an an" hm utriu/qie lomenti periculis, cums 
"" Bellipotenter ſunt mage quan fapienti potentes. = gravioribus infortunit procl, hani, tavtum von 
hs * | | OO 49 1 warts atrretum off, bannen xv, oxilibus nugis ot. 
No perſon ſhall now any longer be ſuſpetted' or ob- ch. Qi e quo, innige rere por andi, congui- 
noxious on account of his eminent learning or probity, eſcert cœhram, in grammatirum mo priſtinum detruſus, 
m mſerabili aucupio dummalus, ma ö 
3 is 


8 E 


(24) Ibid. 5. 97 · 


(25) Hill's A- 
count, Cc. 


$9 Pag. 78, & 


They 
Wells, who obſerves that it * 8 


7 * * 
A R 


he choſe rather to ſettle at Cambridge. In the year 1663 he was appointed Mr. Lucas's 
Proſeſſor of Mathematics [L]. And though his two Profeſſorſhips were not inconſiſtent, 
yet he contented himſelf with that of Cambridge, and May the 26th 1664 reſigned that 


at Greſham-College, and was ſuceceded in it by Mr, Robert Hook, Who obtained it by 


Mr. Lucas's Profeſſor there, were 


tuor incerti temporis. 


luable performances of our Author to 


Dr. Wilkins's intereſt. His Mathematical Lectures read at Cambridge, while he was 
publiſhed after his death at London in 12m, 1684, 
under the title of, Iaaci Barrow Mathematica Profeſſoris Lucaſiani Leftiones habite in 
Srholis publicis Academiæ Cantabrigienſis, annis Domini 1664, 1665, 1666, & ultime qua- 
dedicated to the Univerſity of Cambridge by Mr. G. 
* _ highly unreaſonable to ſuffer any of the va- 

rin, 


when his divine Genius had reſtored to im- 


mortality the writings of thoſe admirable antient Authors, Euclid, Theodoſius, Archimedes, 
ins, Sc. The Writers of the Aa Eruditorum for February 1684 tell us ( 1), that (=) Paz 85, 89. 


though theſe Lectures are written merely upon the more obvious 

paratory to the ſtudy of the Mathematics, yet they exhibit 

thor's admirable ſagacity, judgment, and profound knowledge of the antient 9 . 
9- 


s points, which are pre- 
where marks of our Au- 


and contain ſeveral curious digreſſions upon ſeveral of the moſt important ſubjects. In 16 
he reſigned likewiſe his Mathematical Profeſſorſhip at Cambridge to his friend Mr. Iſaac 


Newton, and determined to leave entirely the ſtudy of Mathematics for thatof Divinity 
And now he was only a Fellow of Trinity-College, till his uncle, the Biſhop of St. 


eis protinus ſeientiis, & philoſophie omni (unam | 
moralem excepero) nuntium  remiſerim, imo bellum de- 
munciaverim, wale' ſaltem (ut mihi videbar) ætermum 
dixerim (24). He afterwards to diſplay the 

advantages of the ſcience of Geometry, which 


is not a mete- amuſement of the mind in chimerical 


of the moſt uſeful conſe- 
-— eggs Gro wk 
moveable baſis of ſo many ſciences, 
ſource of ſo many noble es for the benefit of 
mankind. Tor artium frrcunda parent, tot ſcientiarum 
inconcuſſa- baſis, tor in rem humanam commoditatum 
perenms ſeaturigo, Geometria. N 
[L) He was ——.— Lutas's P 
thematics.) He had diſcharged his Pro 
Greſham- in fuch a manner, and —— ſo 
well what Dr. Wilkins had undertaken for him, that 
when Mr. Lucas in the year 166g founded a Mathe- 
matical Lecture at Cambridge, the ſame good and con- 
fant friend recommended hie to the executors, Mr. 
Raworth and Mr. 
| him that employment. And the better to ſe- 
Gr of e ache and uſeſul a foundation, he 
took "care, that himſelf and his ſucceſſors ſhould be 


and inſignificant purſuits, 
principles, and productive 
quences ; the fruitful 


Ma- 


tures 3 and thoſe of his, 
will beſt. ſhew how well he acquitted himſelf 
ſervice (25). We have his es rs: ſpoken 
in the public mathematical darch 1 4th, 1664, 
publiſhed in the fourth volume of his works (26) 3 in 
which he gives us a noble encomium upon Mr. Lucas, 
the Founder of the Lecture, and pays a compliment 
_ He then mentions his reaſons for reſigning 
his Greek Lecture for that of the Mathematics, a 
obſerves, that he had undertaken the former, at a time 
when the of it was very great, anc 
1 but that when the circumſtai 
of it were changed to great advantage, he imagined 
ſeveral perſons would undertake that province, who 
might-oxecute it with more ſucceſs than himſelf ; up- 
on which account he thought himſelf at liberty to pur- 
ſue the bent of his own n 
borious taſk for one or ae, For tho he had ne- 
ver been averſe to the ſtudy of Philology, yet he own- 
ed, that Philoſophy had much greater for him ; 
and though he 5 not deſpiſe that part of learning, 
ich 1 converſant about words, yet he was 
with. the —_— b m | of 
excellent uſes vanta 


terwards ſhews f 
Mathematics, and obſerves particularly, 
the mind from credulity, fortifiegit the vanity 
of Scepticiſm,  reſtrains it from raſhnels and preſump- 
tion, inclines it to aſſent to things upon proper 


_ dence, ſubjects it entirely to the juſt authority: of rea- 


u, and clears it from the tyranny of del ve preju- 
25 fixes the caprice and fickleneſs of the imagina- 
tion, 
ant, 


the heav ius, corrects the luxuri- 
daes the” imperacns, and awakens the-indo- 


Vol. II. 


* at 


Buck, who very readily conſerred 


Robert Raworth and Mr. Thomas Buck his ex- Pen- 


At. 
. 


lent and flow. Quin etiam bis diſei s 4 foam 
mentem & creduls fimplicitate 3 
ſcepticam vanitatem fortiſſim? muniri ; à temerariã præ- 
— valids cohiberi; ad debitum aſſan ſum facillim? 
inclinari ; 


—— 


genium hac cute exacui, tuxurians hc  falce 2 ari, 
2 hoc fræns reprimi, torpidum hoe ftimulo ex- 
citari (27). 

[M] Determined to leave the ſtudy of 
for that of Divinity.) Tho' his Geometrice Laine 
been ſome time in the world, he had heard of 


more 
y orality a ivinity, whick 
had always been ſo predominant, as Mr. Hill ob- 
ſerves, that when he commented on Archimedes, he 
could not forbear in his diſcourſe to prefer and admire 
much more Szarez for his book de Legibus 3 and be- 


fore his Apollonius he wrote this beautiful ejaculation. 


O Ohe rowers, Tu autem, Domine, quantus es Ges- 
metra * Quum enim bac ſcientia nullos terminos habeat z 
cum in ſempiternum novorum theorematum inventioni lo- 
cus relinguatur, etiam penes bumanum ingenium ; tu uno 
ber onmnia intuitu per ſpecta babes, abſque catend' con- 
ſequentiarum, abſque tedio demon/irationum. Ad cætera 
nibil facere poteſt intelleftus ner; & tanguam 
brutorum ia videtur non nifs incerta quadam ſom · 
niare, unde in iis quot funt homines, tot eriſtumt ferd 
ſententiæ. In his conſpiratur ab omnibus, in his hu- 
manum ingenium ſe poſſe aliguid, ind ingen aliquid &. 
mirificum viſum e, ut nibil magis mirum, quad em 
in cæteris pen ineptum, in hoc efficax, ſedulum, pruſpe- 
rum, c. Te igitur vel ex hac re amare gaude, te 
ſuſpicor, atque Hum. diem defidero fuſpiriis\ fortibus, 
1 mente . . _—_— 
nia abſque hac ſucceſtva & laborioſa imaginandi curd, 
verum . . _majora ex tud TVs in- 
memfiſimã ſanctiſimã que benignitate cum ſpicere & Fire 
concedetur, &c. 1. e. God acts the Geometrician. 
„ But how great a Ge ician art thou, O God? 
For ſince this ſcience ha$ no limits, and ſince there 
«« is always room even for a human mind to diſcoyer 
«« an infinite number of new theorems, thou perceiveſt 
1 all theſe truths at one view, without any chain of 
conſequences, or the fatigue of long demonſtrations. 
Our underſtanding can ſcarce eſſect any thing in other 
«« points ; and like the fancy of brutes, ſeems only to 
« Calm of fois doubtful objects ; for which reaſon 
<< there are almoſt as many opinions in thoſe points 
«« as there are men. But in thoſe ſuhjects they all 
« unanimouſly agree ; in them the human mind ſeems 
capable of ſomething even great and r 
| 66 
@ — 
8 P 


v. 


(27) Ibid: p 


70 BAR 


whoſe conſecration: Sermon. to che Biſhoprick ot Man he had preached July the 4th (o) 


e Mr. Wood, 
1663 upon Pſalm -cxxxii. 16. gave him a ſmall Sine-Cyre in Wales; and Dr. Seth Ward . 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, who highly valued his converſation, 'conferred upon him a, Prebend 5»: the 5th. 

in his church; the profits of both which he beſtowed in c ad. reſigned them as | 
ſoon as he was made Maſter of his College (p). The Biſhop of Saliſbury offered him the 7 Idem, ibid. 


Archdeaconty of North-Wiltſhire, which he modeſtly refuſed (). In 1650 he wrote. Bp) Dr. Walter 
> (r) 0puſe. pag- Latin Poem upon the death of the Ducheſs of Orleans (7) ; an Epicedium upon the Duke, rn Life of 
27 bi, pag. of Albemarle (5) 3 and a Latin Ode uppn the Trinity (i). And on Wedneſday, in Eaſter %, f $:1/ 

294 Weck 1671 he preached the Spittal Sermon before the Lord Mayor and. Court of Alder- 122.45 20. p. 
( ) id fas. men concerning the Duty and Reward 9 Bounty to ihe Poor upon Pſalm cxii. 9. In 1672 155 it. London 
he- publiſhed his Optical Leftures [VI, to which were added ſeveral Lectures in Geo- 
| wetry ; and in 1675 he publiſhed an edition of the works of Archimedes,  Apollonius's. 
«« 6x nerwithfandinn its infulicimey; in ther reſpolis, fee rift Dime eee, ese, fed. & 4, fin 

4 here it exerts itſe with ns and ſacceſs, . &c. I nnn 8 E cum fon; 

«« am inflamed therefore with love and admiration of innexa cernes. e other friend, to whom he 'ac- 
<< thee even upon this account, and I am anxious for knowledyes his obligations, was Mr. John Collins, 

s that day, in which I ſhall be permitted and enabled whom be tiles the Merſerms of our country, and 

<<! by, why immenſe goodhe(s and > yy — who took a great deal of pains in the publication of 

and underſtand not theſe things, but even ma- this. work. Io this book he has ſubjoined 7: irteen 
ny more truths of the higheſt importance, with a Lectures on Geometry, which treat incipally of the 
Mind purged from error and prejudice, and with- 
« out this ſucceſſive and laborious of the imagi- 


nation!“ WH, | 
+ FN] N 1672 Le puhliſbed his Optical Lectures.] The 
122 publiſhing them is dated March 22d 
1664 ; and they were printed at London in 4to 
+67 2: under the following title: Lectianes XVIII Can 
talrigiæ in ſcbolis publicis habitæ, in quibus Opticorum 
Phenominan genuine rationes inveſiigantur ac exponin- 
Auf. + Annex ſunt Lectiames aliquot Genmetricæ. Ab 
Tſaaco'i Barrow, Socio Collegii S. Trinitatis, Mathejeos 
I. e. © Eighteen Lectures read in the public Schools of 
the of Caimbridge ; in which the true 
«..Reaſons of the Phænmena in Optics are inveſtigat- hopes, that. | | 
*, ed and explain d. To which are added ſeveral which perſons, who were vanced in 
% Ledtutes in Geometry. By. Haac Barrow, -'Fellow might be pleaſed to ſee. Alianas guat dixi 
++. of Trinity College, „ Profeſſor. of — 22 labentizs expone, mannulla._\ſperans | 
6 mathics, and F Royal Society.” Dr. Bar- „, qua nec eruditiores pig uerit inſpicerr. 
row has dedicated this work to Robert Raworth and end 
Thomas Buck Eſqs;. the executors of Mr. Lucas, the the greateſt right to command him in all reſpects, 
Founder of the Mathematical Profe ſſorſnip. In the was a man of great integrity; tho' in 
Epiſile to the Reader he informs us, that theſe Lectures kind, a very importunate Sollicitor. Ultimam Ami, 
were not deſigned to be publiſhed ʒ tho he was prevailed (wir jane a5 2. 06: probes, aft in hujuſmod; negotiis 
upon to ſuffer it by the importunity of others, and the de- Flagitator imp pr 
fire of ſetting an example to his ſucceſſors in that Pro- merito obtinet fuo, eit. The Gentleman meant her, 
ſeſſorſnip, by his attempt at leaſt to promote the im- r. 
provement of the ſciences; nor was he without hopes, of obtaining ſrom our author the publication of 
that this work might prove uſeful in ſome . of his mathematical works; and with whom Dr. Bar- 
He deſires thoſe, who. were well ſkilled in {ci- tai | | 
ences to conſider, that it was not written for men of n 
their character alone, nor compoſed upon choice, nor the following paſſage, with relation to his Optical Lec- 
drawn up at leiſure and after a long meditation, turen, which we ſhall give the reader from the origi 
but that it: was mere S chuol· Lectures, which he was ob- comnmunicated by the learned William Jones Eid. 
liged to write in haſte, 1 1e 574 9 
and audience, upon which account many err | 
meagre might ſeem low. and trivial to thoſe Dear Sits) ha Ads 
of greater advancement in knowledge, were introduc- * I have received all yours. The ſirſt, if it had been 
ed ; and thereſore the reader was not to expect a per- delivered to me in time, might have prevented you 
formance,. compoſed with accuracy, and digeſted into ** ſome trouble ; for had I known Monir. Huygens 
the beſt. form. Memineris autem obtefor, qui in his Li- © had been printing his Opticts, I ſhould hardly bs 
teris profeftior es, quale ſcriptum attrettas 3 non utigue ** ſent my boake. He is one, that hath' had confide- 
ibi foi elaboratum ; non ſponte produttum ; non diu- ** rations a long time upon that fubjet 3 and i 
turnd meditatione ſubattos extibens feriantis ingenii con- © to be very exact in What he 
ceptus 3 at Leftiones Scholaſticas, primum officii nece/- ** ed much experience with his ſpeculations. V 
fate. expreſſas; tum fubinde properantius effuſas, ut ** 1 have done is only what in a ſmall time 
abfolueretur penſum, ac hora deflueret ; demum ad pro- ** thoughts did ſuggeſt, and I never had opportunity 
mi ſcui literarii populi inſiruttionem comparatas, cujus in- of any experience; fo that | 
tererat complura ( qualia tibi widebuntur ) leviora. non 
pretermitti 3 wt fruſtra futurus fis ( id quod te monitum 
tuit, ne multum expetiando tibi pariter ahſu, ac mi- 
) | accuratum hic quicquam, affabre paſtum, aut con- 
crane dige Pn Among thoſe friends of his, 
2 him to publiſh this work, he parti- 
cularly mentions Mr. Iſaac Newton, his collegue, a 


man, ſays he, / a very" excellent genius and prodigious * diſcretion .. I haxe ſewerall new (I ſuppoſe 
knxwledge, WhO mnifed, the — add _—_ = ſe- «6 U eee & general — — 
veral things, which wanted correction, and made . which perhaps I may put together, and add as an 

ſome additions of his own, Which Dr. Barrow has in 4 ir, having digeſted them into Lectures &c- 
ſerted and diſtinguiſh'd with a peculiar commendati- I intended to ſend you ſome of them, but my bu- 
on. Quorum umu. . . P. Iſancus Newtonus, Collega ** ſyneſſe hath hindered me; which (beſides pupils 
Ser, peregregia vir indalis ac infignis peritiæ ] exem- and other ordinary imploy ments) hath been impo 
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Contes, and Theods daſi 1758 Berica [O. He had hitherto, 
| 00 caly, 0 8 4 contented onal nnd. 


which however was m 


E 4 ot. Gall eſtate; 


+> « — 9 from env 2 

ng the moſt opulent fortune. e decency. and lee he maintained his 
Cer under the temptations 13 reer fo when he, w intecl hy the. ng Hie 
fer of Trinity College in 1672 51. upon the promotion - 1 r. John Pearſon to t Bi- 


opric 


the Colle "Tis to make Theological FAY Ing diſti 
* 2e (as our Seger öder n upon 8. iefe and ele ay nh 7 by a pear fon 


2 iti forming of rems ; which 4 
3 _ of Catechiſme (the $45 e edge Lord's perſon can ever” excel, 15 
c 


Y, N obtain, : « as 
rayer, 22 Kc.) which out of terme ſo Who is 4 ftränger e wh 154 1 5 W 1 Ki n 
„takes up my thoughts, that I cannot” eafily apply. another conſideration, my $ K , ritings 1 hi 
< them to any other matter. For I have thar i imper- ny SI by the M 3 — 5 of = 

N tote 


« ſection, as not to be able o draw'my thoughts ea- 't ab Nady wr 8 5 
« ſily from one thing to another.” We N chief e ſubje&ts, to have th 5 ala Ys. 


original Letter to e to the ſame arr be very converſant” in th 175 6 
dated from Trinity- Col the twenty third 1 22 Arandi gaffum ac e nom ai Funde quis — EE 


1670, and communicate Fby the Gentleman above cus bauſerir, guam ex iis rum in thtgrematic. de 
mentioned. cendjs frecig ue relucent fi We. ac elegantia ; 3 quay 


| R022, 03 ISIS, & Ak breigns 3 nem tran reti po ie 0 f Ham valeat 
Deare Sir, e e oy a iINhrim 4 4 725 


r Reriptis peregrinys uf cam, cum ia fofterix 
; , 472 : . * by 1 tur, 
r ng of s fir SF 7s, Fee * 


I received k, 24 thereby m referre, qui hc di trattent * 
„ that your Printer is yet ſomewhat Tow SU ad 1 LLP ad un jt kabere. — 
Woes Marry, T requeſt you to blot out thoſe edition of theſe treatiles' of the Ae an Calls 
„ four verſes inſcribed ti for a pally owing to the. Con Jol 
4 friend, whoſe advice aſked, me 3 n the preceding Nog, 5 appears 1 — 
4e that they are not proper. For "4th * the two following Letters of 33 to Him, 
© ture, being I tooke the pains to exſcribe 2 communicated by the 8 ous Gentleman menti- 
« prepare it (as well as ever I ſhould doe it, oned i in the . Fn The | former n 
« thinke) I had rather it ſhould paſſe ; 45 2 co: from rn Cle March, the hehe 
< tent you ſhould fin pens as you « For your” 


| mot Sie web 1 
« doe not like words in the 75 27 in 44 « Apallnis tell, . Joo a. 
(27) Dr. Batrow « which I meant to jeſt with you, no } concern- T 12 


Fragen = 


means thoſe « ig it, I pray them, and ſubſtitute theſe ; « ar n Fr! FP nting the 9 — 8 ml 
bore, Utinen 2 Uſtiman Ae, e quidgm & reliquis abjunc- * would e fig e derable base 


micus, wir ſans © this: af non ita . ＋ * tam haud * for I thinke 1 00 put off many here. 
- cum primis a inutilem air atus. Concerning the Character, “ be neceſſitated e enga ot, . 1 
bes, ** bor: « which you ſpoke of, of my deckte, 1 ce ever induce my 'ielte to 2 bens 
modi negotiis „ my felt 1 a ou, 1 you will off Ms a * time requiſite 7 ths the = 
2 re. ee there be walt of oo, = the faken | i pls within two. or hang months 
: ol ond a ſhort accompt o 4 cou » e 31 Duke the 1 
« 2 pray let * be nothing in Above 10 oe ian ke me a = » and — 
« dation or Dan of them but let them — I hy ky «be ore Tl 
take their fortune or fate pro Capri LeAbris. Any „ occaſion 1 LVE, DE: 
6 2 more will cauſe me 18 and will not un rH to review 4 lp e. 55 4, Which ten 
or me any good.” « or eleven years ago I writ ven, » N 


— the Wirks of Archimedes, Apol- « fore would. ow | Whether N. Neel | 
21 Conics, 2 Theodoſius 8 Spherica. It was printed it) his e Oe 5. fy orgs ae 
printed at London in 40 under the follow title: of. He (as I have been 
Archimedis opera, 155 Fergæi Conicorum Lib. T. « ſome hundreds of Lg by. it; and did — 

Theodefii Spherica : Methods nova illuftrata, & ſuccincte 4 conditions with me 7 it ſo well as he 
dem reg. Per If. Barrow, Exprofeſſorem 2 11 did promiſe me, Py has, $ wie preſume to right 
num & Societatis Regiæ Soc. i. e. „ myſelf ; but 1 | 8 — controyetiy, 
« Works * Archimedes ; the four „J. of Conies * © nor 1 he ado of. by in 7 to. any. Where 
«« Apollonius Pergzus ; and Theodofius's Spherics ; «« fore you have o inquiry, and could 
a es in ky. method, and demonſtrat ina © informe me, wh e KRelict would 
« ſuceinct manner. By II. Barrow, formetly Mr. «« conſent, that I diſpoſe ergo? at my pleaſure, you 
« Lucas's Profeſſor at Cambridge, and Fellow of * would fayqur me * deed if 1 ſhpuld..re- 
Royal Society.“ In the nes to the 1 28 about Archimedes or 35 I. ſhould wil- 
fore the Lemmata of Archimedes he ob at gra- cc ingly have that gos along with them {corre&- 


titude obliges the Moderns ) reſcue from blivion 9 | | Poliſhed: ſomew hat) 
weed by who were the inventors of the a ff ” & tone rt Scholiu lum, * might be 1 
ences. For though the rf Arg fan of their aloe cc *« ently 1 interſerted as and prepa 2 to 
ries are ſurpaſſed 8 * their demonſtrations; as alſo. 4. ſhould add * 

gard both to expedition and conciſeneſs, To © tjus his Fos ericks, 0398. ſame other Ce 
ing of the Antients has its proper cg « 4 t this is ſpoken. in way of ſuppoſition, 
agreeable to obſerve from What a N 155 0 45 e latter Leys r dated: from Trinizy-College 

is 0 


ences are raiſed to fuch "OE ; rt 1 i670, | is = follows. Since my;being 
ere e to taſte of thoſe 8 from e almoſt 1 99 Fr have torn 7 ey Inn, {waiting , there 
all the inventions of the Moderns have been def derived ; . 8 of ” N Being 


ane 
for the ind 4 the latter ed n reti ond, fort of 6 of: my promiſe 
5 fd b 75 7 or > eg and to you concerning my. erſpettive — he which; 1 
dd af 6.450 Ne que ame) can. 


1 can- although I e part of. them written 

tinert plerague 11 artific a Ve, 7 70 1 it, 2 and, 8 that Ln 5 you will bard be — a 

conct /Tus @ þo/ ent, f7 Fah. mitus 4% 12 0 ' idler I have 

let. am amænum impritmis widetur 5 4 2 fun: my. Apal 19 — 257 yet is ah worth Jour | looking. in, 

damentis tantum in Tapia m bete ſunt "hy bx having in it nothing confederable, but its brevuy. 8 /; 

picere 3, tum haud inutle fucrit deguſt * fontes, £ ath He by. me without looking an fer many 2 2 
chis : 

[4 


1 erme ' recentiorum N dimandrunt ; The Lectures upon F er/de five e 

1s 57 Je quam i Agee atque ſubtiles ge were ** Tous: means ot ther. ae 
W e . emic uit indu ria 'Be- | CP] - «oy the Se Maſter. of. Tri 0 

1 ch there is bh, . method 'of N 1 true in. 167 2. 


en EN To OA RY m Writings of 0, E HY . 4 bag 


oof Gini Gall 
vanced him tu tha 
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ſopric of Chiter. In this ſtation he ated is the moſt exem plary manner ic ginable 

2. But his 1 Ap. was cut off May the 4th 1677, to 12 eneral regret Fa all 

iſh Works were publiſh in 1683 in three volumes in folio 

Dr. John Tillotſon, — raw rot 127 of e Sat MEA, ho as well as Mr. 
Mew Tat, areas Au * Sermons are mired by all g 


$4.6 2 . | 9 F en 

Sermon, n 

8) Dr. Pope, compence,). he never preached more, for he 
Sur. 2 1 which n And 


Dr. Tillotſon obſerves in . e to. the firlt vo- 
lame of our author's works, * Paſſion- Sermon 
as th ; and 7 think; ſays: 
of his. death, = 4 cola be then, pur, 
ty 2 — 42 of. the fever, of 
which he . This ſont to. 
E Wes 2 4 AY it gabi d. 
r ' 
| Ms boo, wherein here wa a claſe lor of E Samay” bps to his 
eme of his predeceſſors, he cauſed the Grant to father, who had then ſome place under him, -import- 
be altered, Judging it not agrecable to the Statutes, ing that he had but too too great reaſon to grieve, for i 
ſrom which he neither defired nor would of any ther ante good r lan but that this: was a | 
any diſpenſation. And Je choſe rather, ſays Dr. Pope on ion, which ou e (33) Dr. "A 
(30) Pag. 165, {zo), to be at the Expence of double fees, and procure a * 8 His EngliG au publiſhed in three es pag. 167, 168. 
new Patent, "without the marrying clauſe, than perpe- 2 by Dr. Jobn 7; Tillotſon, afjerward;  4rchbiſbop of and ＋ Ace- 
tualh to fland upon Bis guard againſt the Hen, batte- Ca „J. The 2 15 * contains thirty two , abi jupra. 
Fits, and importunitits, avbich by foreſawy that honoura- Sermons preached upon e 8 the five firſt 
ble and 'þ ent de Bob" V es in his 


7 exempla defighed to recommend ion to the eſteem and prac- 
T Religian to te efloem and þ 


Hill's A. 
— 161 wc 


e-revenue, he remitted the 2 of a ol it. The four followin 
> a coach for him, which had been allowed a it of the two great uties of Religion and parts of 
— (31). Beſides * me worſhip, prayer and thankſgiving, and contain 
de, which he gave to many in their ſtu- iſe a Powerful perſuaſive to the practice of 
| dy, he concerned himſelf in every thing, which was them, The chr: following were preached upon three 
| r the intereſt of his College ; and he ſoon excuſed ſolemn 5 the fi of them upon | 


« Is ; the 29th. of 
Fellows from ſome expence and allowances, which va, 1676, the anniy of King Charles the ſe- 
— made to his predeceſſors. Upon the ſingle cond's Reſtoration ; the cond upon the 5th of No- 
of building their Library, he wrote out whole vember 167 75» in commemoration of the Nation 
in 


ires of paper, _ to thoſe who had been deliverance the Powder-Treafon ; both i 1 
Se the College: firſt to engage and thento give of his Vice Vice-Chan ird at the conſe- 
them — ich he never omitted. Theſe letters cration of his uncle to the B i ſhoprie of Man; in aubich, 
he did not eſteem h to copies of them, but ſays Dr. Tilloto Pleads for the due reed ang 

returns, which brought in, they N of the Clergy with. o much made » and yet fo 
appeared to be of wo fa walt He had alwa of reaſon and e 2 


| Ys fon loguenc | Pro- 
been a conſtant and early attendant iS the the Gp, and Poon may juſtly think themſeboes for ever indebted ta 
now now continued to do the fame ; encouraged him. Some 4 thoſe tevekve Sermons Were the very frft 
0, which i mn by his = devon, — re 2 the effi- that, he mad: _ * * K 75 
whi others of paration and furniture entred Bis facred e 

his Go In this ph = ſays AP "Hill, 7 to bis ment, 4. 5 of them aua: —— | — 
—.— and jatisfattion, 4 flation, wherein of all others in Cambrid une , was, I think, 
the <vorld be could haws been moſt 775 and which be the fi that be ever preached. 'Thoſe two excellent 


meant not to make u as 4 aſcend higher, Sermons of Thankſ;vi were the next; and the fourth 
be abated nothing 4 £1 "ie vel in 4. . 


d the day to in order was the Which he preached before the 
public a 20 Fe. 539 Wa King, The next tex Sermons late to the Vices of 
bours' to increaſe his Roel of Sermons, and write bis ongue ; and the eight following in and en- 
rear of the Pope Supremacy. He underſtood Popery force the two great Commandments of Law, the 
both at bome and a ; be had narrowly 28257 Loo of God and of our Neighbour. The (: 


. tc next 
militant in England, of bow in hah, aHſguiſed in 1 y himſelf, and ply theſe two, The 
con 


En and 2 ee than Fg ers «£1 4988 
E 


nd pF univerſal app robation ; and fries i — 
[NJ His valuable 775 0 of mo 1 6 Dr. Tillotſon, there 15 wing extant in 
to the general regret all 5 7 Fs r. af, ls perfect in its bind. 1 ſeems to have exbaufed the. the . 
(za) Pag. 166, Ws (32), that a ys 


he to London to ument, and to have 2 PF) enfideration & to 
of Weſtminſter School . want io" vite 7 Þ, The abe 20, Fou the Pu Sig 


f Paffion of cur 

Dr. Seth Ward Lord Biſho of Saliſbury at Knights- bleed Savior. The next part of the ff 9 
bridge, Where at dinner Fope obſerving th he contains his brief Ex fation of the Creed, the Lord's 
did not eat, aſk'd him concerning the ſtate of his Prayer, and the Deca ue, with the Deerine of the Sa- 
health. He anſwered, that he a flight indifpofi- craments : and his reatiſe of the Pope's s Supremacy, 
tion, with which he had ſtruggled two or three ys, with bis Diſcourſe conc erming- the Unity of the Church. 
path hat he hoped by faſt and opium to cure it, as The ſecond volume cor contains his Sermons upon the ſe. 

be had d another more dangerous ſickneſs veral Articles of the Creed, wvherein, ſays Dr. Tillot- | 
at Conſtantinople ſome years before. But theſe reme.- ſon, be hath not explain'd and 25 conſe ed the great 
dies were inefh * proved in the Doctrines of our Re Aion, but likewiſe hewn what In- 
inwar 'A pen ver, of fluence ever Artic of op Faith ugh to have upon our 

ackice. 


ngs = a Sadler's third volume contains many other of his 
Croſs, which hw years. rmons 


Charing or ſeveral n ſeveral uſeful and i en ſuhjects of 
Far the'; ſays Dr. Pope, his ry Was much better Divinity. * 


by bis abtaining the f, ip of Trinity-Callege, vet Who ts well as Mr. Hill bee noble characte, 
that had 10 Ru a wr bl mr; be cnc of (7] author] * Tillotſon 0 in 4 Preface 
the fans bumble 2445 75 

— 


De to his edition of Dr. Barrow's Englih works, that he 

% tale more re . . us, was /o publich | owe, and fo highly armed by all 
that being invited to Pan's Sermon A pril learned and men, that nothing either need; or can be 
* 4677 at Chapel N was tlie — Said mort to 15. 1 and that he ſhall not with- 


in 


1 RN” 5 
judges on account of the inexhauſtible fund of excellent ſenſe, of which they are full [ U}]. 

He was extremely fond of Poetry, and well ſkilled in it; and the greateſt part of his 

Poems are written in hexameter and pentameter verſe, aſter the manner of Ovid, whom 

he had a great eſteem for, preferring him even to Virgil himſelf, and declaring, that he | 
thought the latter could not have written the Metamorphoſes ſo well as Ovid (2). He very r 
much valued that part of Poetry, which conſiſts in deſcription; but the hyperboles of Ward, A . 
ſome modern Poets he as much deſpiſed. He was an enemy to dramatic entertainments, dos. 151. 


*) Hill's Ac- 
count, &c 0 


(34) Tom. 3. 
Pag» 3 12. 


mid. pag. 
2 


Di wr ſe concerning t 


8 a re cauſe of the debauchery of the age; and the other cauſes he thought to be 
e Fr 


ench education and ill examples of great perſons. As for 


Satyrs he never wrote 


any; his wit was pure and peaceable (x). His Treatiſe f the Popes Supremacy, and his 
Diſcourſe concerning the Unity of the Church, are . e 1.” His leſ- 
ſer pieces, written for the molt part in Latin, were publiſhed in fol. in 1687 [7 ], and de- 
dicated by his Father to Dr. John Montague Maſter of Trinity-College in Cambridge, 


in the narrow limits of a Preface ſa much as attempt 
the character of him, of whom either not a little" or no- 
thing at all ought to be ſaid. He tells us afterwards, 
that our author, as he was exemplary in all manner 
of converſation, ſo he was particularly free from the 
vices, detraction, and ſlander, and all the other vices 
of the tongue; coming as near as is poſſible for hu- 
% man frailty to do to the 18 idea of St. James 
% his perfect Man.” Mr. Hill in his Account of the 
Life of Dr. Barrow, informs us, that his Sermons were 
the counterpart of his actiont, and that he has drawn 
in them the true picture of himſelf. That he cut al- 
abayt one by his erat conformity to the rule in a wir- 
tuous and prudent converſation, and ſteered by the ſame 
comipaſi to the ſame port, where the florms forced him 
1 ſhift his ſails. In ſhort, that all he had or could 
ſay, in far hort of the idea, which Dr. Barrows friends 
have formed of him, and that character, under whi 
be ought to appear to them, who knew him not. _ 
[U] His Sermons are univerſally admired by all good 
Judges: Fe.) Dr. Tillotſon obſerves in his Preface, 
that they as little need commendation as the author ; their 
own excellency and eloquence will praiſe them beſt ; and 
that as. they want no other kind of excellency, ſo parti- 
cularly they are animated throughout with ſo genuine a 
ſpirit of true piety and goodneſs, that he muſt either be 
a ferfeftl good, or prodigiouſly bad man, that can read 
them over <vithout being the better for them. Mr. Hill 
tells us, that when he began to apply himſelf entirely 
to Divinity, he took a courſe, very convenient for his 
blic perſon as a Preacher, and his private as a Chri- 
ian; . for thoſe ſubjects, which he thought moſt im- 
portant to be conſidered for his own uſe, he caſt in- 
to the method of Sermons for the benefit of others, 
and herein was ſo exact as to write ſome of them 
four or five times over. His Sermons were all 
and finiſh'd, and fairly written, which he was very 
ready to preach, i. e. to read or lend them as often as de- 
fired.. Had he been a ſettled Preacher, he intended 
them ſhorter, and he would have truſted to his me- 
mory. Mr. le Clerc remarks. in his Biblatheque U- 
niver/elle (34), that the method of Dr. Barrow in his 
Sermons 1s ſuch as the ableſt Divines of "A Church 
of England obſerve ; and that having applied him- 
ſelf much to the Mathematics, he had acquired a ha- 
bit of writing with exactneſs, of proceeding directly 
towards the point, and making uſe of ſolid proofs ra- 
ther than figures of Rhetoric. And he tells us after- 
vards (35), that our author's Sermons are rather trea- 
tiſes or exact diſſertations, than harangues to pleaſe 
the multitude ; and that if he had not reſolved to kee 
within the bounds of a mere Hiſtorian, he might ai- 
ſert, that he had never known a Sermon-maker com- 
parable to him. It is faid that King Charles II 
uſed to call him an unfair Preacher, becauſe he 
uſed to exhauſt every fubject, and left no room for 
any other perſon to write after him upon it. We 
may obſerve here, that his ſtyle is ſometimes, objected 
to; but Mr. Hill remarks, that being engaged with 
variety of men and Audles, his mind became flored with 
a «wonderful plenty of” words p wwherewith to ex reſs him- 
ſelf; and it W yes that ſometimes he let flip a cb 
not commonly uſed, *which upon reflection he would doubt- 
tefi Jes altered for it yy 1 * of . by 
XJ His Treatiſe of the Pope's emacy, is 
s Z Unit 7 Ro Church, are ex- 
c performances.) Dr. Tillotſon tells us in his oe 


* 


Face to thole two works, that Dr. Barrow gave, 


Vol. II. 


upon his death-bed a particular permiſſion to publiſh 
hes Treatiſe of the AN with this modeſt 
character of it, that he it wwas indifferent per- 
fed; the not altogether as be intended it, if God had 
granted him longer life. He deſigned indeed to have 
tranſcribed it again, and to have filled up thoſe many 
ſpaces, which were purpoſely left in it, fr the further 
confirmation and illuſtration of ſeveral things by more 
teſtimonies and inſtances, which probably he had in 
his thoughts, And it would certainly have | 

much to the beauty and perſection of this work, 11 
he had lived to have given it his laſt hand. How- 
ever as it is, ſays Dr. Tillotſon, it is not only a juft, 
but an admirable diſcourſe upon this ſubjet, which 
many others have handled before, but he hath exhauſted 
it ; inſomuch that no rar tat of moment, nay hardly 
any confideration rly belonging to it, hath eſcaped 
his large and . BY He hath ſaid _ 


to filence the controverſy for ever, and to deter all wiſe 


men of both fides from medii urther with 
it. The Bebber . 1 — whoever 
will ny hy e this Treatiſe, will find, that this 
int of the Pope's 8 „ (upon which Bellar- 
2 hath the „A- 'be ate of Chriftia- 
nity depends,) is not only an indefenſible, an im- 
t cauſe, as ever was undertaken by learned pens. 

And nothing could have kept it ſo long from becoming 
ridiculous in the v7 of mankind, but its being 
ſo ſtrongly ſupported by a worldly intereſt. To this 
Treatiſe is added, for the affinity of the argument, 
Dr. Barrow's Diſcourſe concerning the Unity of the Church ; 
* which he ſo explains, ſa Dy. Tillotſon, as quite to 
© take away the neceſlity of a viſible Head over the 
% whole Church for the preſervation of its Unity, 
* which is the only ſpecious, but yet a very remote 
a for the Pope's Supremacy. For if a c. 
* ble Monarch of the Church were granted neceſ- 
% fary, many things more muſt be ſuppoſed (which 
«© neither yet are, nor ever can be proved) to make the 
* Biſhop of Rome the man.” Mr. Hill tells us, that by 
this little piece of the Unity of the Church he has better 
deſerved of the Church and Religion than many, who 
=o NT 5 1 in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory and Po- 
lities. For upon his principles Ecclefiaſticiſm would be 
for edification and not for deftrution. It ts the learned 
Mr. tyke he diſputes againſt ; but that did not a- 
bate the intimate « ſriendfbiy, that was between them. 
The Teftimenies relating to this Diſcour/e and the Trea- 
tiſe of the Pope's Supremacy, were very few of them 
ted by the Author ; which he certainly intend- 

ed, having left ſpaces for it, and is ſince done with 
great care by two of his learned friends of his own 


ITI His er pieces written for the moſt part in 
Latin, were publiſbed at London in fol. in 1687.] The 
firſt Tra& is concerning the Holy Ghoſt, in which he 
endeavours to ſhew, that the Holy Ghoſt is a diſtinct 
perſon, co- eſſential with the Father and Son, and pro- 
ceeding from them both. Spiritus Sandtius oft perſona 
diſtincta, Patri Filioque coefſentialis, & ab utrogue pro- 
cedens. The ſecond is concerning the Government of 
the Church by Biſhops, in ſupport of this propoſition, 
that the rejection of the Epiſcopal Government, where 
orthodox and lawful Biſhops may be had, properly 


conſtitutes a mortal ſchiſm. yo? Regiminis Epi. 


copalis, ubi habentur orthodoxi & legitimi Epiſcopi, - fa- 
cit propris ſchiſma mortale. Or as he LO 5 
Theſis, Fei /copalis itaque Regiminis abjectionem guiſquis 


_ anime 
8Q 


— r 2 — 
# — A * 2— 


% 
" % 
: 


(3' Dr. Pope, ſome part of the reſt roſe always before it was light (). He had an undaunted cou 


page 145. 


e fink dats ſeandal alofafie ab Eccle Univerſal: 


the Greeks among heretics, * a exclude 


7 1 
: . . 
/ % — 


and to the Fellows of chat College. He was one of the greateſt Mathentaticians before Sir 


Iſaac Newton. 


21 f 


animm frat (conbentibſo ſcilicet, arragante, pervicace, 
1b, wel utcungue per verſe] cum quidni cum Yofi/- 
mo reſjondente ſchiſmatis ( quidem mortalis, hoe eft, 
peccati graviſimi ) eum pronunciem ? Ii. e. If any 
% man therefore ſhall endea vour the removal of Epiſco- 
*© pal Government with an ill mind, (that is pe rh 93 
«© tentious,. arrogant, obſtinate, haughty, or perverſe 
% mind in uy, ar" why ſhould not 1 with the 
earned Reſpondent pronounce him guilty of ſchiſm 
** (and indeed a mortal one, that is, of a very hein- 
* gus ctime)?” The third piece is concerning the my 
Creeds, upon this e that the relaxing of th 

re" faith ih the three Creed mentioned in the eighth Ar- 
„ ticle of the Church of England, cannot be admitted 
5 without the ſcandal of apoſtacy from the Univerſal 
* Go gns ” Relaxatis fidet trium Symboloritm in otta- 
do articils Ecdleſie Anglican propofitorum admitti 85 


uthor obſerves, that Creed aſcribed to St. Atha- 
fius does not receive its fantion from the author, 
concerning Whom the learned are not well agreed, nor 
from the antiquity of it, ſince it has not been generally 
known but for about a thoufand years, nor from the 8 
neral aſſent paid to it, fince it is only received by the 
Weltern Church; bur that it maintains its authority, 
becauſe it bas been delivered down for ſo wml ba 
and embraced thro' © large ati extent of the Chriſtian 
world, and has this intrinfic advantage in it, that it is 
in ſome meaſure more perfeft and full than the reſt, 
and more adapted to the ſupport of otthodoxy. Ter- 
tium, S. Abanaſio adſcriptum, ſymbolum, non auttoris 
claritate (is enim aputl dios baud adeo certus oft) nec an- 
tiquitatis compertæ gratia (nam duntaxat à mille circi- 
ter annis ejuſce notitia pererebuit, ) neque conſenſits am- 
plitudine (cum ab occidentali tantum Eccleſſa 1 ecipiatur) 
ita commendatum ; hoc tames nomine dighitatem ſuam 
tuetur, quod undicungue prufectum tot per ſecula, tan- 
tamgque per arbis CRIED partem invaluit ; quin & a 
fe intrinſecus hoc habet, qued reli guis guadammadb per- 
fectius & plenius eft, necnon ad eib. dogs adſerendam ac- 
commodatius. He remarks afterwards that ſome per- 
ſons except againſt ſome particulars in that Creed, 
and particularly againſt the damnatory clauſe. To 
which objection he repſtes, that this does not relate to 
the belief of the Creed, and conſequently has nothing 
to do with the queſtion, as, appears from the order of 
the words themſelves ; for immediately after the Intro 
duction is added, And the Catholic Faith is this. And 


to the end of the Creed are ſubjoined theſe words, 


This is the Catholic Faith, which is likewiſe followed 
with the damnatory clauſe ; fo that the Creed itſelf is 
contained between theſe two * ſentences. In the ſe- 
cond place, this ſentence does not ſeem to extend e- 
qually to all points of the Creed, but to thoſe chiefly 
which have been determined in univerſal Councils, and 
the contrary opinions Which have been anathematiz- 
ed by the Fathers as hetefy, Thus for inſtance, a great 
many Divines, who are extremely attached to this 
Creed, would not for ſeveral important reaſons rank 
them from 
ſalvation, on account of their doctrine concerning 
the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. For they conſider, 
that it would be very ſhocking to ſubject to ſa ſevere a 
ſentence ſo great a part of the Church, who have majn- 
tained that opinion ever fince Photius's time at leaſt, 
that is, above eight hundted years. Beſides, fay they, 
whence comes it, that moſt of the Greek Fathers eſpe- 
cially are in fuſpence concerning this point, or affirm 


nothing definitively ? Whence comes it, that theprin- 


cipal of them aſſert, that the manner of the Proceſ- 


ſion of the Holy Ghoſt is not a point of belief the 


leaſt effential to 8 ? Why did the Council of 
Conftancinople pals it over without any particylar de- 
termination? Or | the followin | gel 4 


that any definition ſhould be added upon that ſub- 
ject? How came Theodoret to oppoſe this doctrine 
with impunity, without any. anſwer from Cyrill, and 
without being ſtigmatized upon that account with the 


\ 


8 


He was an indefatigable' Student; and duti 


 veritati pra find obnituntur atgqie reclamant, 


Councils prohibit 


ng the Winter months and 
rage, as 


where he was not known [AA]; and 
1898 £9200 "4 9 e 8 | T for 
name of Herehe by any ole of bis numerods antags- 
niſts ? In the third place Dr. Barrow obſerves, that 


theſe damn ſentences -are to. be tem and un- 
derſtood in ſuch a manner, as not to involve under 
them every perſon, Who is merely ignorant, or errs 
and refilſes his affent out of fimplicity, but only thoſe, 
who froth corrupt àſfections, and with a mind really 
heretical, that is, ſelf-condemned, or hypocritical, raſh, 
factious, arrogant or obſtinate, oppoſe to the truth, ſuch 


peared. from _ſotne inſtances [Z] and was remarkable for too great neglect of his-drefs, 
which expoſed him ſometimes to inconveniences, 


men, who, according to St. Paul (36), are of corrupt (36) 1 Tim. 


minds, and therefore deſtitute of the truth, Eju/mod; 
Judicia fic temperanda ſunt, ut iis zun quilibet ignarus 
aut fimpliciter errans & incredulus ſubjaceat ; at ii ſal. 
tem, gui pravis affetibus, animo revera herttica (hoc 
oft at onaraxpry, wel bypertritice, teterario, fattinſe, 
arrogante, contumace) patefattes ciria fidei ari nam 
a v0yev77 6s 
jura Apoftalum, dgl. r. riv, ac inde, ar- 
wht The Abels. The hext piece is to exp 
on of the Preexiſtetice of Souls; and that whis! 
immediately follows is concerning the Power of the 
Keys, which he concludes with thrviog from St. Je- 
_ this Text, in St. Matthew c. xvi. 19. And 
I will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom 4 8 
that ſome Biſhops and Prieſts miſtaking the ſenſe of it, 
aſſume to themſelves ſomething of inſolent 
of the Phariſees, ſo as to take upon themſelves 

either to condemn the innocent or to abſolve the guilty ; 
hoon God regards not the ſentence of the Prieſts, 

t the life of the ſinner. um locum Epiſeop 27 
Proſbyteri non intelligentes aliguid fibi de Phariſeorum 
eſſumunt fupercilio, ut wel damnent innocentes, wel fol- 
were ſe noxtos arbitrentur 3 cum aud Deum non ſenten- 
tia ſacerdatum, ſed corum vita guaratur. This is fal- 
lowed by his Sermon ad Clerum upon Joel ii. 12. and 
by ſeveral Orations. and Theſes, ſome of which we 
have already mentioned in this article; an Epi- 
tome of the Faith and Religion of the Turks in Latin ; 
a Diſcourſe in Engliſh of the Superftition of the 
= one ſeveral Turkiſh 7 and @ Relation 
of the deſigns managed by the geen wife of Sultatt 
Abmed, and e Sultan N Sultan akin 
Emperors, againſt _ Sultan Mehmed Chan, 


who now reigns, of the Death of the ſaid Ducen 
7 i Aer 


— 


and ber complices. This piece was written 

Bobovius, then Muſician of the Seraglio, a Spec- 
tator of thoſe tranſactions. Then follow Dr. Barrows 
Poems, with a Latin Oration ſpoken upon the 5 ch of 
November 165 1, and another at the commencement, 
a Letter in the ſame language, a little Tract upon the 
Roman Seſfertium, and ſome Latin Verſes to Dr. Til 


"— 7 1 Chriſtopher Wren. * 
| Fundaunted courage, as appeared fome 
inflances,] We have nid above in 924 FJ 
the great reſolution which he ſhewed in deſence of the 
tip again the pirate. To this we may add another 
inſtance from Mr. Hill and Dr. Pope (37). 


a Gentleman's 


VI. 5. 


Being * (37) Ch. 19. 


oy ſe in the country, and going out, pag. 137. 
Wy Gori even day, a fierce maſtiff, which uſed : 
to 


chained up all day, and let looſe late at night 


for the ſecurity of the houſe, perceiving a ſtrange per- 


throat, threw him down, and la n him; and 
4 b ſhould 


the 

ing of his hands, which he felt ſome days after. _ 
77 A]. Remarkable far. the too great neg/e2. of bis 

dreſs, which expoſed him fametimes to inconventences, 

where he Was not. known. r. Pope gives us a great 

inſtance of this (38). While Dr. tins as Rec 

of St. Laurence-Jewry, being indiſpoſed, he delired 

Dr. Barrow to give him a Sermon the next Sunday 


1 


; 
1 | who 


7 


707 


74 LY 
= - TE 


for the length of his Sermons [B]. He lies buried in Weltminſter-Abby, "with 
a monument erected by the contribution of his friends; an iniſtance of gratitude not 
uſual in this age, and à reſpect peculiar to him among all the glories of that =) Hure 4. 
Chutch (z). His dear friend Dr. Mapletoft wrote his epitaph [CC]. He was of a %% 


conſtitution, and uſed no exerciſe or phyſi but T 


cc, in che uſe of cn 


(bb) Hill's A.- 
connte 


he was very free, affirming that it was a Panpburmaton or Univerſal Remedy (aa), (aa) Dr. Pope, 


He was extremely fond of fruit, bs. 145. 


, : . * i 
who accordingly came with an aſpect pale, and mea- 
„and unpromiſing} careleſly dreſſed, his collar un- 
8 and hair uncomb d. He mounts the pulpit, 
and begins his prayer; Immediately, ſays Dr. Pope, all 
the timigregation was in an uproar, as if the Church 


each\/hifting for himſelf with great 

was ſuch a noiſe of pattens of ſerving-maids and ordi- 

nary women, and of unlocking of pews, and cracking of 

feats, cauſed by the younger fort haſtily climbing over 

them, that I tonfeft, I thought all the jon were 

mad. But the god Doctor ſceming not to take notice of 

this Tie proceeds, names his text, and | 

his Sermon to two or three gathered or rather toge- 
ther, of which number, as it fortunately happened, 

Darter, that eminent Now- was one, v . 
terwards gave Dr. Wilkins a viſit, aud commended the 


Sermon to that degree, that he ſaid, he newer heard a 
tter diſcourſe. *« There was alſo among thoſe, who 


« the what he thought, when 
00 tion running away from hi 
* ai he, they did not 'like me, or my 


SE. 
Vines, &c. had a 


vinity, and, Their abi 
badneſs of Sermons. 


ity to j of the goodneſs and 
apr ere came in a body 
to Dr. Wilkins to expoſtulate with him, why he ſut- 


fered ſuch an ignorant, fellow, meaning Dr. 
Barrow, to have the uſe of his pulpit. They repre- 
ſented, that he looked like a. ſtarved Cavalier, who 


had been long and thrown. out of his liv- 
ing for deli „and was come up to London to 
beg, now; the was reſtored. Mr. Baxter hap- 


pened to be with Br. Wilkins at that time, who let 
them run — 2 —— 2 5 — 
had done ſpeakin an u 
anſwer, replied 15 them in this manner: — 
defpile, I aſſure is @a pious man, an en 
Sel — —2 — e hr, Fr hw 9 
this I appeal to Mr, Baxter here : ard t 
Ser man you Jo wilify.. I am fure you believe Mr. Bax- 
ter is a competent judge, and will pronounce according to 
truth. Then turning to him, Pray, Sir, ſaid he, do 
me the favour to declare your opinion concerning - the Ser- 
non now in controverſy, which you heard at our Church 
the laſt Sunday, Mr. Baxter upon this declared, that 
Dr. Barrow preached ſo well, that he could «willingly 
have been his Auditor all day lang. When they heard 
this encomium, they were all aſhamed and confound- 
ed; „for though, /ays Dr. Pape, they had a/ good 
nion af themſelves, yet they durſt not pretend to 
equal to Mr. Baxter; but at length, after ſome 
pauſe, they all, one after another, confeſſed, they 
did not hear one word of the Sermum, but were carried 
to miſlike it by. his unpromifing. garb. and 
reading of his prayer, and the 52 away & the 
congregation, for they would not by any means have 
it thought, if they heard the Sermon, they ſhould 
not have concurred with the judgment of Mr. Bax- 
ter After their; ſhame was a little over, they-ear- 
« nellly deſired Dr. Wilkins to procure Dr. Barrow 
to preach again, engaging themſelves to.make him 


and imagining that it helped to regulate his thinking (b). 
but it was'to him Phyſic as well as food 1 and he d. 


Wukins promiſed them to 
were falling, and they ſcampering to ſave" their lives, 


mien, the! quid 


ſus. 
Co 


ght that if fruit Kills hundreds in 
Ag ate Autumn, 


*© amends, by bringing to his Sermin their wivts and 
* children; man-ſervants, and" maid-ſervants, in a 
<* <vord their whole families, and to ' enjain them not to 
* leave the church till the bleſſing vas pronounced. Dr. 
e his utmoſt endeavour 
for their ſatisfaction, and accordingly ſollicited Dr. 
* * IE TIOnY in upon that ſtage ; but 
all in vain, he w not by any perſuaſions 
„be prevailed upon to comply with the requeſt of 
« ſuch conceited, hypocritical coxcombs.” 

[BB] And for the length of his Sermons.] Dr. Pope 
dreſs, he had but one fault, (if it deſerves that name,) 
which was, that he was lly too long in his Ser- 
mons. And now, ſays he, I have ſpoke as ill of him, 
as the worſt of his enemies or could, if he ever had 
any. He did not _ that men cannot be attentive 
ts any diſcourſe of above an hour's duration, and hardly 

and that therefore even in plays, which are dif- 


AT 
who courſes made for diverſion, and more agreeable to man- 


kind, there are frequent pauſes and muſic between the 
ach, that the pedtators may riſe from their ſeats and 
refreſh thtir aveary bodies and minds. But he thought be 
had nit ſaid enough, if he omitted any thing that be- 
longed to the ſubjet of his diſcourſe, ſo that his Sermons 
ſeemed rather complete Treatiſes, than Oratians defigned 
to be ſpoken in an hour. He was once ee the 
i of Rocheſter then Dean of Weſtminſter to 
at the Abbey, and at the ſame time deſired not 
to be long. for that Auditory loved ſhort Sermons, 
and were uſed to them. He replied, My Lord, I will 
ſhew you my Sermon. The text was in the tenth chap- 
ter of Proverbs, the latter part of the eighteenth verſe ; 
He that uttereth flander is a fool. . The Sermon was ac- 
cordingly divided into two parts; and the Dean de- 
fired him to content himſelf. with preaching only the 
firſt part ; to which he conſented, though not withour 
ſome reluctance; and in ſpeaking that only, he took 
up.an hour and an half. This diſcourſe is fince pub- 
liſhed in two Sermons, as it was „ An- 
** other time, ſays Dr. Pope (40), upon the ſame per- (40) Pag. 147, 
« ſon's invitation, he at the on an 148. 
« Holiday. Here I muſt inform the reader, that it 
is a cuſtom for the ſervants of the Church upon all 
«© Holidays, Sundays excepted, betwixt the ſermon and 
evening prayers, to ſhew the tombs and effigies of 
the and in wax to the meaner ſort 
0 of people, who then flock thither from all corners 
« of the town, and pay their two pence to ſee the 
<<. play of the dead Volls, as I have heard a Devonſhire 
% clown not improperly call it. Theſe perceiving Dr. 
«Barrow in the pulpit after the hour was paſt, and 
4 fearing to loſe that time in hearing, which they 
«0 they could more profitably employ in re- 
«« ceiving ; theſe, I ſay, became impatient, and caus'd 
<<. the organ to be ſtruck __ init him, and would 
4 not give over playing till they had blowed him 
« down.” But the Sermon of the greateſt length was 
that concerning Charity before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen at the Spittal, in ſpeaking of which he ſpent 
three hours and an half; and being asked when he 
came down from the pulpit, whether he was not tired, 
Yes indeed, ſaid he, I began to be weary in landing ſo 


CC] His friend Dr. M letoft wwrote his Epitaph. 
„Ke e my . wh P. 221 
II. à facris. Vir  divinus & were m „A 
77 . Pla, 3 foum Bra. 
ditto, Moadeftia, Mores fantiſſimi undequaque, 
| F * Prefeſor Londini 35 8a 
ſis, Grace Lingus & Matheſeos apud Cantabrigienſes 
Cathedras omnes, Eccleffam, Gentem ornavit. 
um S. S. Trinitatis Preſes illuſtrapit, jaftis Bi- 
bliothece verdò reg ic fundamentis auxit. Opes, honores, 
& unjverſum vitæ ambitum, ad majora natus, non 
contempſit, 


BARI 


Autumn, it preſerves thouſands (Y). His was never taken fromthe life 5 and the (5) Ib. 
_ effigies on his tomb reſembles him very little. He was in perſon of the leſſer ſiae and 
lean, of extraordinary ſtre of a fair and calm complection, a thin ſkin, very ſenfi- 
ble of the cold; his eyes grey, clear, and ſome what ſhort- ſighted 3 and his hair of à light 
auburn colour, very fine and ing. He is well repreſented by the figure of Marrus 
Brutus in his Denarii (ec), whoſe character from Cowley, Mr. Hill applies to our Au- (e) Tu. 
thor; and obſerves, that Dr. Barrow had in himſelf this -diſadvantage of wanting foils tis 
augment bis luſtre, and low places to give eminence 40 his heigbis ;, and that ſuch: virtues 'as 
his contentment in all conditions, candour in doubtful caſes, moderation among differing par- 
ties, knowledge without oftentation, are ſubjefts fitter for praiſe than narrative. Mr. John 
Craige in his Metboaus Figurarum lineis rectis & curuis comprebenjarum — — ter- 
mi nandi (dd) highly extols his diſcoveries in Mathematics ; but Baron I ſehirnhaus was of (44) Pae. 3. eit. 
opinion, that theſe compliments were carried too high, as appears from a_ Letter of his m . 
dated February the 20th 1686, and, 1 in the Aa Eruditorum (ee) for March (er) Pag. 169, 
1686, wherein he makes ſome animadverſions upon Mr, Craige's book. However he 7 
(f bbid pag- àſſutes ( N us, that his refloctions were not deſigned to intimate as if he did not value Dr. 
_ | Barrow's-dilcoveries; fince he had the utmoſt eſteem for them, and recommended them in 


the ſtrongeſt manner to thoſe, who 9 9 57 themſelves to theſe ſtudies. Mr. Leibnitz in 
a piece of his De Geometrid recondits & Anal yſi Indiuiſibilium atque_infinitorum publiſhed 


(572 Paw 292, in the Acta Eruditorum for June 1686 (gg), giving an account of 


ſeveral rye U 
made by the greateſt Mathematicians in that ſpecies of Geometry tells us (4b), that Pr. C7) Pas. 258. 


1 
Barrow in particular "wonderfully improved that Science by the invention of ſeveral ex- fam 
cellent Theorems. Dr. Henry Pemberton in his Preface (ii) to his Yiew of Sir [/aac News (% Edit. London a, 
15s Philoſophy having obſerved. that he had often heard that great Man cenſure the hand- * 7 


ling geometrical ſubjects by Algebraical calculations, and that he called his book of Al-, 
gebra by the name of Univerſal Arithmetic, in oppoſition to the injudicious title of Geometr;y,. 
which Des Cartes had given to the Treatiſe, wherein he ſhews how the Geometer may 
aſſiſt his invention by ſuch kinds of computations ; he tells us that Sir Iſaac 2 
praiſed Dr. Barrow, as. well as Sluſius and Huygens, for not being influenced by the falſe 
taſte, which then began to prevail. Dr. Pemberton afterwards affirms, that our Author 
may be eſteemed as having ſhewn a compaſs of invention equal, if not ſuperior to any 
of the Moderns, Sir Iſaac Newton only Mr. Echard in his Hiſtory of 


+ 

(44) vol. 2-B-2: England (xt) tells us, that be ſbewed himſelf of 4 moſt extenſive genius, profoundly verſed - 

cap. I. ad ann. : , 8 þ | EL 

1077. in Tbeclagy, as well as in other parts of learning, and had ſuch an invention and method,. B. 
that all bis Sermons ſeemed as compleat Treatiſes, in which the ſubject, after dis peculiar man- ** 
ner, was exbauſted; and that his life was exemplary for piety, modeſty, and ſweetneſs. A very 

(% wiltm learned and ingenious Gentleman (4/) has in his poſſeſſion a great number of original Letters of 

Jones Eſq; 


Author of the 


Synopfis Palma- 
riorum Aut heſecs. 


(41) Ch p. 22. 
p4g- 169, 170. 


our Author to Mr. John Collins, from which we ſhall give ſome extracts in the note (dk 


corempſit, ſed religuit ſceculo. Deum, quem a teneris 
coluit, cum primis imitatus e, pauciſſimis egundo, bene- 
faciendo quam plurimis, etiam pafteris, quibus vel mor- 
tuus cancionari non deſmit. Cetera, & pen majora 
ex ſcriptts peti poſjunt. Abi; Lefor, & @ e. 
Obiit iv. die Maii, Aung Dom. MDGCUMMNII. tat. 


ſue XLVII. Monumegtum hoc| Amici That is, 
according to Dr. Pope's tranſlation of it (41), This 
* monument was erected by his friends to te 


„ nity, and Chaplain in ordinary to King Charles the 
ity, piety, learning in the higheſt 


can confer that title, He was Profeſſor of Geo- 
metry in Greſham-Coliege in London, and after- 
*« wards of the Greek Tongue and Mathematics a- 
mongſt his Cantabrigians. An honour to all his 
Proſeſſions, the Church, and Nation. He illuſtrat- 
ed Trinity-College, as Matter, and augmented it 
by laying the foundation of a tr 


other men, he did not contemn, but negle&. He 
** imitated God, whom he had ſerved from his y 
in wanting lew.things, and doing 
„to poſterity, ro whom, tho' dead, he yet 
« 'The reſt, and, if it be 


ſible, greater things than 
<* thele, may be found in his writings. Go, Reader, 


and imitate him, He died the 14th of May int 
* 47th year of his age, and of our Lord 1677½ f 
| (PE Original Letters of our Author to Mr. Fobn 


Collins, fram which we. ſhall give fame extras. in the 


Note.] The firſt we ſhall mention is without a date, 


but we find it in the following paſſages relating to the 


characters of ſome books. 
"Mp Honoured Sir, | 


„ received che books: of Snellius, ard that of 


the memorygef Isaac Barrow, Doctor of Divi- 


* 2 He was a godlike and truly great man, 
a FE | oe 


equal modeſty, moſt holy and ſweet manners 


| y royal Library. 
** Riches, honour, and all things deſirable by moſt 


good to all, even 


* 


a 2 eK 
« muſt confeſſe it doth ſomewhat ſ 

city, Who have little acquainted my ſelſe with 
& kind of practicks, 
That little ſtudy I have employed upon mathema- 
ce tical buſyneſſes, being never to any other 
© uſe than the bare knowledge of the general reaſons 
of things, as a — and no wm — if 
«« you propound any thing to me, I pray e to 
doe ies in the mel ante and abſtract termes, as 
«« neere the geometricall ſtyle, as you can 3 otherwiſe 


degree, * I ſhall hardly underſtand the queſtions. 
Concerning the Bookes you mention I have moſt 


„ of them, particularly Hugenius de Magnitudine Cir- 
„cui, (Which I would gladly have compared with 
«« Snellias,) but his Treatiſe de Quadraturd Circuli, 
Ke. I have not, but would gladly ſee, and have 
it to my ſelſe, if procurable 3 for I exceedingly 
«« eſteeme his writings; and if true that he hath 

* out an Algebra, I ſhould be glad to have it, thou 

„% J kenn no Dutch, and would try what I could di 
vine out of it. 
I was familiarly inted with Renoldinus at 
„ Florence ; and he was then working upon his A 
«« gebra. We may expect a collection of what is in for- 
% mer writers, but whether much new I cannot tell. 


What you ſpeake concerning the Parabolicall 
% Convids, I doe not underſtand w it is by way 
„% of inquiry or offer. If you aſke me, I anſwer, 


„ made by plaines 
cannot geometrically: be found out; becauſe they 
«© cutt all the circles parallel to the baſe in diſſerent 
<< unexplicable proportions z\ ſo that it were but a 
% yaine labour to endeavour. the invention of them. 
Py H 1 1 am now employed in thoughts fo dif- 


ſtow upon me, and for which I thank thoug 
el er — 


indeed hardly with any. 


+ Author of the * jus +3 I ſhall not have leiſure 
Elementa Ge- « der him ſeriouſly ; but caſting my eye upon him, 


(1) In Annalibus 
Saxonicis, cap. 


BUR 


and 


taments about Curues, tranſcribed from his 
upon the Nature of Colours. | 


„ ferent, that I cannot well compoſe my mind to 


««  thinke upon it. If you remember, Merlennus and 
«« Torricellius doe mention a method of find- 
«« ing the tangents of curve lines by confpoſition of 


« motions 3 but doe not tell it us: Such a one I have 
© ſome time found out, and did thinke to ſend it to you, 


e will attend-till-you call for it, if 


you thinke ſuch a 
* curioſity worth the regarding.” „ 


In another Letter dated from Trinity-College Septemb. 


5th 1664, is the following paſlage : 


- Honoured Sir, © a ng nes 
Were I to compute the of Sphzere or 


portions of 
„ Sphzeroid, I ſhould onely uſe theſe rules out of Archi- 
is is the © medes 3 


„ 
, Sphere (putting 7 for the Radius and for the Axis 


t of the Portion) and . i is che Por- 
e tion of the (putting 7 ſor the /atus redtum, 
« and ? for the tramſuer fam, and n for the Axis of 
« the Portion.” © 64% : 


vemb. 12th 1664 he writes as follows : 


Honoured Sir, | | | 
« ] have received, 2 Ie 
a to c 


1 
2 doe not wonder at Mr. Kerſey's not yrign 7 5 


m « ence'to peruſe him; for I perceive he doth 


«© uſe abundance of new definitions and uncouth terms, 
«« {6 that one moſt as it were learne new languages 
4c to attaine to his meaning, though it may be only 
4 ſomewhat ordinary is conched under them. I e- 
<r fleeme this a great fault in any writer; for m 

« time is ſpent and labour employed to leſs pu 

4 than needed, fince there is little in any fcience but 
% may be ſufficiently lained in the ufual manner 
4 of ing, as particularly Mr. Cartes his Geometry 
«« doth plainly ſhew, where ſo many uſefull rules are 
« delivered without any newy words or definitions at 
«« all. But I beginn to prate. However be pleaſed 
to put this booke upon my accompt (ſeeing you can 
« furniſh your ſelfe-with another ;) for I love to have 
« by me divers bookes, which I do not much eſteeme: 


„upon which ſcore you need not f at your dif- 
<< cretion to fend me any booke, that I have not. I 


<< never matter the point of mony in this caſe, and 
<6 ſhall take any willingly and thankfully from you. 
« "Tis hard if there be not one thing at leaſt to be 
learned out of any new booke ; and that ſatisſyes 


Tor 77. Pan — i the portion of the | 


ſeveral papers of his never yet puhliſhed relating to the Mathematics, particularly a 
,ompendium pro Tang entibus determinundis, and a ow , 2 
in the Author's:qwn hand; the Gepmetricui Confiruttion' of 


of ibe Nature of Equutiuns, 
Equations, and Addi- 


papers by Mr. Collins, and ſome Conjestures 


9 " - ** 
* 140 1 | 


few ſhillings can 


„ — | 
* JSGUCOUT MULE 720 
* me more than the expence of a 
«« diſpleaſe me.” 5 


In anther dated fro che fame place Nov. 2gth 1664 
"yy ic 36 E: \ ic 


. 


he writes thus: 6 


. waltng lure 00 cr. 7 


*© Allted's Admiranda, Mathematica is nothing but 
** a very ſhort comprizall of the chiefe mathematical 
jc . «Fug. ſyſtemes of . 
© Geometry, Aſtronamy, Geography, Opticks, Mu- 
« ſick, Architecture, accviding to the methadicall or 


* Ramiſticall way. It is done, I thinke, well enough 
according to the deſigne 


| ; but may well be wanted. 
I cannot very well deſcribe to you Bartſchius his 
«© Planiſphare. It treats more or leſſe concerning moſt 
parts of Aſtronomy ; but mainly concerning the 
4 fixed Stars and their Aſteriſms, giving. yerball de- 
10 24 catalogues with Longitude and Latitude, 
<< and three or four mapps or dehneations of them in 
% plans. At the end are ſubjoined Ephemerides of the 


«© Planets from = 1662 to 1686, with ſome 


cc 33 
thing extraordinary 
o 7 2 looked ve 


Tables. Whether there be any 
in the booke, I cannot tell ;. for 
ry little upon it. But if you 


| 10 2 * 4 Cillege 100. 4 pleaſe, I Will ſend it you, that you may informe 
In another Letter da No- «+ 


yourſelfe, Thome Albii, (that is in plaine Engliſh 


« Mr. Thomas White)" his Chryſafpi is a very {mall 


1 RN the Quadrature of the Circle (but 
<< molt eaſily table) as alſo to prove the Equality 
of the Spiral Line to the Semicircumference of the 
Circle, to which it appertains ; both which errors 
« he hath recanted ckly. Whether Dibuadius 
*© hath commented upon the laſt books of Euclid, I 
«© cannot tell. Mine is only upon the firſt ſixe.“ 


In another Letter dated from the ſame College Feb. 1. 
1667 is another paſſage relating to Mengolus above 


Deare Sir, Es TAE | 
« As for Mengolus I have been once or twice 
looking into him; but his language is ſo uncouth 
and ambiguous, his definitions ſo many and ſo ob- 
„ ſcure, that I thinke it were eaſyer toward the un- 
«« derſtanding any matter to learne Arabick than his 
* Diale&. So that (beſide that I doe very much diſ- 
like ſuch kind of writing, and hope very little from 
* thoſe that uſe it) having buſyneſſe enough (which 
the laſt yeere hath been encreaſed by divers Gentle- 
men being committed to my care) I can hardly al- 
« low leiſure, and indeed have not patience enou 
to ſearch into the depth 17 I fee 
* that he propounds many ordinary things involved 
“ in his way; but what he hath performed new I 
cannot gueſſe.” 1 


BARTAS (WILLIAM DE SALUSTE, Seigneur du) a French Poet. See 


SALUSTE. - 


BARTHIUS (GASPAR) one of the moſt learned men, and moſt copious Writers 


of his age, was born at Cuſtrin in Brandenbourg, the 22d of June 1587 (a). U 
was of an antient Nobility [A] ; Charles de | : 
Francfort upon the Oder, Counſellor to the Elector of Brandenbourg, and his Chancell 


| His family was of antient Nobility.] There are 

1 of title, few great Lords, who trace 
their origin higher than Barthius has done his. One 
of his anceſtors diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war againſt 
| the Vandals in the retinue of the Emperor Lewis the 
Debonnaire in the year 856. He was a Bavarian; he 
commanded the Horſe, and was, Killed in that war, 
as Cyriacus Spangenbergius obſeryes (1). The * 
father of Barchius was one of the principal Gentlemen 
of Bavaria; he went and ſettled himſelf in the circle 
of upper Saxony, and bought there ſeveral eſtates ; 


and in the year 1545, he was honoured with divers no- 
Vol. II. 


firenuitatis teftimonio anno Chriftiano M. D. XLY | 
i. e.“ That my grandfather, might not be inferior in farm, tom. 2+ 
% rank in this country to that, which others of his page 1026+ © 


his father, Profeſſor of Civil Law at 


at 
ble titles by the Emperor and the States of the Em- 
pi Avis idem nofter ne in his Terris minor effet 
ibus ſuis alibi viventibus a Carolo guinto, Confilio 
Senatus- cum ſulto omnium Imperii 2 —— Spire 
pra ſentium, en integro Cafarex Maj ati. cri 
Imperit auctoritate utri — 114 & miles — . 
declaratu e, omniague liber & vere nobilitatis pri- 
vilegia accepit, cum fingulari integritatis, ductrinæ, & 


- * 


« family. held in other parts of the * — 
) 2 8 
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nus, in Concione 


Or Freherum, Tbe- 


atri Viror. Lud. 
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2). (2) Barthive in 
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a "BSE 


at Cuſtrin, died the 6th of February 139% ut | | 
moved to with ber children. 2 was ſent to Gotha, then to Eiſenac, 


— 


after that to divers Univerſities of Germ 


in a ſhort time, that his childhood was admired by great Men B J, and he Wrote 
J. He had a prodigious facility in Mak 


divers books before he had a beard [C 
ing Verſes [D]; and he publiſhed a great 
„ i wt b nn Nn e m — l 


„ knighted and declared noble by the Emperor Char 

* 125 by the decree Au be States of the Em- 

% pire when aſſembled at Spires, and received all the 

privileges of a free and true Nobility, with a ſin- 

« gular teſtimony of his integrity, learning, and. va- 

_ Var: in the year 1545,” He exerciſed the office 

of Chancellor at the Court of Albert of Brandenbourg, 

Elector of Mentz, Archbiſhop of Magdebourg, and 

Cardinal. One of his ance | a0 

Herman, was Grand Maſter of the Teutonic Order 

(3) Idem, ibid. about the end of che twelfth Century (3. Ibe old 
Annals mention him; Munſter ſpeaks, af him in his 
Coſmography; and the Catalogues of the Grand Ma- 

ſters of that Order, even thoſe, which jerom Megi- 

ſerus has drawn up, have not omitted him,. Other 

"perſons of this family appear in the Accounts of 

4 — and in the Colleftions of the Arms of 

"the chief noble families of Germany. The father of 

(4) In the ſpace-Gafpar Barthius had ſeveral brothers (a4), who died all 


of a few lines : TFT | 
of them Without children (5). One of them had been 
8 "Maſter of the Horſe to 18. Fran Princes, and was 
his Cmmertory i man of ſome Jearhing (6). Barthius teſtifies that he 
upon Statius, ſhibuld be the laſt of his family : Super/tes  nunc ego om- 
þ pry hs Fon, nibus palerui mei nominis familiam meam wunmwver/av: 
father's fide, and Nerum rebus humanis brevi educam (3). You wall fee 
that bis grard- him in the front of ſeveral of his Works with the title 
father left fix of S. R. Inperii Eques, that is, Knight of the Holy 
, This is not Noman Empire. The thought that his family would die 
H e one: with him afflicted him prodigiouſly: he laid it extremely 
.: . exceſſerunt. to heart; he returned frequently to this melancholy 
Barthius, in Sta- Object, which induces me to believe that he very eaſily 
rium, tom. 2 "comforted himſelf upon the death of his wife. She 
FS lier” id. was barren, and he reckoned that his vigour of man- 
— 1025. hood would not laſt any longer than his wife ; for o- 
(7) Ibidem. therwiſe he would not have ſpoken in the manner we 
BaxTarus's have ſeen above. But when he leaſt expected it, his 
22 of dying i fe died. He ſoon married another, in order to ſee 
without poſterity. .hether he could avoid the ſad fate, of which he had 
been fo ſtrongly apprehenſive, of. dying the laſt of his 
family. He did not conſider himſelf any longer as 
an uſeleſs weight upon the earth; this he might ſay 
rly enough, while he had no hopes of any chil- 
dren : but he had the good fortune of having Tons and 
daughters by his ſecond marriage; but he ſorgot to 
correct thoſe paſſages in his Commentary, wherein he 
appears to be without hopes of any ſucceſſor. If he 
would not correct his manuſcript, yet at leaſl he ſhould 
have added ſomething at the end of it concerning his 
ſecond marriage, which was more fruitful than the 
former. If it ſhould be asked me whence I know that 
his firſt wife was not dead, when he complained that 
he was the only perſon remaining of his name, I 
anſwer, that J have made a ſhort calculation. Bar- 
thius's Funeral Oration informs me, that he became a 
widower in the year 1643, and that his mother died 
at Hall the 22d of January 1622. Now it was but 
eighteen years after her death that he made this com- 
plaint: E 7 inutile fere pondus terre omnibus mei nomi- 
(3) Barthius in mis mortalibys ſuperſtes * 8 integro ottadegennia 
vratium, tom. 2, (8). That is, ** I, though almoſt an uſeleſs load 
pag 826. upon the earth, have ſurvived ' all my family 
„ full eighteen, years.“ »His-firſt wife therefore was 

living then. : 

[3] His childhood was admired by great Men.] Let 
me be permitted to extend the 2 Infancy a, little 
beyond what it commonly is, and my text will be very 
true, fince the great Scaliger had a conſiderable value 
for Barthius's firſt productions. Cujus virtutem ju- 
*« venilem accordatos auſus Joſephus Scaliger sus Ex- 
*« .1T adeò, ut divinationis inſtar hanc illi de Barthio 
vocem excidiſſe compertum it, natum N aubur 
„ unum eternitati b eg „ quod fi ad maturita- 
tem ferveniret , literas aliguandiu wivere poſſe 

95 Spizel. in *« (9}.” e. Joſeph Scaliger had ſuch an eſteem 
Templo Henoris £* for his youthful virtue, and his ingenious attempts, 
reſeraro, p. 38 1. C that it is certain he ſaid this of Barthius, which 
appears to be prophetical : Were is till ons genius, 


„ 


,.; Whoſe name was 


at Halberſtad, from whence his widow t- 


and de (2), Tie became e "Jearnet [4 uu, wa 


SS 
4 
* 1 * 


many of them [ E]. He learned the liying 
„ im Nen y | | eren 


17 Sands evhich is born for etemmiy; and if be tome, 
„ toimaturity, Learning may live for ſime time amhg 
©, us,” Daumius aſſures us that ſeveral great Doc- 
tors were not aſhamed to — of this young ſcholar: 
Zo adeleſctnte uti Doctor erabterunt Taubmannus, 
Siberus, Schmidius. Quæ Gruteri aliarumgque: 4pud ct - 
teros virorum de eo tum lala fuerint gudicia, domi orm 
literæ . partim, partim lectæ docent (10). An- (10) Daumius, 


- R _ 


ovi. . ante anns fere quinquaginta pueri prieſt abites — 
minas, cum ſub illi. p. m. maru eſſemus cur yonucet: : 
novi ante hos XLITI annos Witerberga# adoleſernttem flo. 
ee 
. walibus (11). i. e. 1 is promi — "Ra 
% mus, —— he was a boy about fifty - '2- Tagen" 
„ when we were ſchool-fellows under Wilkin:; I 9 p. 46- 
* knew him at Wittenberg © forty three years ago, This Letter 
« when he was a youth in favour with ſeveral —— 8 of 
«< "perſons, arid. admired every hefe by his Equals. © 7 651. 
AC 1 ſeveral books | before he bud à beard.) 
. Baillet, who has placed him in his catalogue of 
his Famous Children, will give us a better account of 
him than any perſon. He will inſorm us, that Bar- 
thius at twelve years of age turned all David's Pſalms 
into Latin verſe of every kind of meaſure; and that be 
publiſhed the ſame year other Poems in the ſame language ; 
and that the Collection of Miſcellanies, Satyrs or Ser- 
pong. Ele ene and Jambics, avbich be 
li at Witt in the year 1607, ns all 
the Poems, . which be wrote from the p x to the 
ninẽteenth year of bis age (12)., © We learn from him- (fz) Baillet, Fa- 
&« ſelf (it is Mr. Baillet ſtill ſpeaks (13) that when he 7 4-4-5, pag. 
% was but ſixteen years of age, he wrote a Treatiſe or 297-298: 
% Diſſertation in the form of a letter concerning the 4% 4 P45 
« manner of reading to advantage the Authors of the ? 
« Latin tongue, beginning from Ennius to the end of 
* the Roman Empire, and continuing them from the 
decay of that Language to the Critics of che latter 
ages, Who have reſtored the antient Authors. This * It is inſerted 
compoſition the Author aſſures us colt him but four in the ;oth book 
and twenty hours; but it is ſo. compact and elabo- „f his 44erja- 
rate a performance, that it ſhews us Barthius muſt 
at that time read a prodigious deal; and that his 
reading was ſo far from being indigeſted or confu- 
« ied, it was attended with a good judgment, 
„c.“ We may add to this, that he was but eighteen 
years of age when he wrote a Commentary upon Firgifs 
nei, Which was printed at Amberg in the year 
1608, and contains a great deal 2 55 
5 [ D] He Lad 7. — facility at ng werſes. ] 
Barthius having taken notice that Statius congratulates 
himſelf in ſore, meaſure for having employed but two 
days in vega the Epithalamium upon Stella, which 
contains two hundred and ſeventy eight hexameters, 
adds that this did not expoſe him to Horace's cenſure 
(140%, fince this was not making two hundred verſes in (14) Nan g 
an hour, as the perſon did whom Horace ridicules bc vicious, in 
(15). Jad, continues he, @ great hyperbole in this 2 fepe ducen- 
cenſure,  thaugh I am not ignorant what it is to male ar, __ 
N Ae Shy in a ſport time ; for in three days 1 ſo 4 aber, 
tranſlated into Latin the three ft „. books of the Iliad Hans pede in uno, 
which tranſlation containt above two thouſand werſes. Horat. Sat. 4. 
F And he publiſhed a great many of them.) 7 . _— $ 
For beſides thoſe mentioned in the remark [CI, he — — 1 
publiſhed at Francfort in the year 1623 a Poem inti- pag. 7. 
tled Zodtacus Vitæ Chriftiane ; Satyricon, plerague om- 
nia vera ſapientiæ myſteria fingulari fuavitate enar- 
ram. It is divided into twelve — 55 . | He publiſhed 
the fame year and at the fame pa. Epidorpidum ex 
mero Scazonte Libri 111, in quibus bona pars butane 
Sapientiæ metro explicatur.. His Epigrams, divided in- 
to thirty los and dedicated to King James, 
were publiſh under the name of Tarraus Hebius 
(16). The four Books Amabilium Anacreonte decantati (16) Spiel. in 
were printed in the year 1612. He wrote 4 Para- Temple Hin :s, 
phraſe upun 74 6 Fables in verſe; a Tranſlation, of bag. 382. 
Mauſut likewile in verſe ; and a Poem of Leander (17). (17) Idem, ibid, 
"= Þ 1 believe £48: 386, 387. 


„ 


man {| of him in this mannef ; Epiſt. xiv. ad 


—— 
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Langusges, and he has ſhewn by his tranllagons from Speniim and Ftench J Fl, Mat 


he was not contented with a ſuperficial knowledge of chem, It i fupfleng dit a 
prodigious multitude of Authots he muſt have read, as appears from his Prog 54 
The gen 


is Commentaries upon Statius and Claudlan. 


tisfied themſelves with knowing the profane Authors ; but 


Part, of the Critics have fa- 
did not confine himſelf to 


them; he gained likewiſe a very conſiderable knowledge of the Eccleſiaſtical Authors, 


and eſpecially of thoſe who hved in the middle ages. H application to books engaged 


him to renounce all Kinds of employment, and to lead a retired life at Leiplic (c). He C.) sische is 
formed very early his reſolution to diſengage himſelf entirely from the 50710 W 9 


17 ſtudies, in order to apply himſelf wholly to the great bulineſs of ſalvation [G]. 


reſerato, pag: 38 3. 


e executed this deſign in the laſt years of his life ; and it appears from his vol f 
Soliloquizs publiſhed in the year 1654, that he was Fend eg N 5 
cerns of eternity LEJ. He died the 17th of September 1658, being a little above ſe- 
(4) Wite, Di- yenty one years of age (d). The Works, which he left in manuſcript 


1 believe his Tran/lation of Quintus Smyrnzus in verſe 
was never printed. He mentions it in page 584. of the 
third volume of his Szatius. 3 
[F] His Tranſlations from the Spaniſh and French.] 
I cannot tell whether he tranſlated any. thing out of 
this latter language but the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, 
which he put into Latin. He had a great affection 
for the Caſtilian Tongue ; which he has ſhewn in di- 
vers places; and his commendations of the Spaniſh 
83 Books were not unknown to Don Nicholas Antonio 
2 the (18). I know of but two Spaniſh Books tranſlated in- 
. eg , to Latin by Barthius ; one is the Celeflina, which he 
che pens vag, knew not the author of; the other is the Sequel of the 
403, 413; and Diana of Montemajor. The title which he gave his 
vol. 2. pag- 211. [Tranſlation of the Celeftina is as follows: Pornoboſco- 
didaſcalus Latinus, De lenonum, lenarum, conciliatri- 
cum, ſervitiorum, dolis, veneficiis, machinis pluſquam dia- 
bolicis, de miſeriis juvenum incautorum, qui florem æ- 
tatis amoribus inconceſſis addicunt, de miſerabili ſingu- 
lorum periculo & omnium interitu ; at Francfort 1624. 
He has added Notes to his Tranſlation. The Spaniſt 
author of this Work or Tragi-Comedy, calls himſelf 
| Rodericus Cota. The Continuation of the Diana of 
Montemajor tranſlated by Barthius is the work of 
Gaſpar Gil-Polo. Barthius's Tranſlation was printed 
at Hanaw in i625 under the title of Erotodidaſculus 
feu Nemoralium Libri V. He likewiſe tranſlated into 
(19) Jugemens Latin, as Mr. Baillet informs us (19), the Pornodida/- 
des Sawans, tome calus of Aretin. It is without doubt the ſame boak, 
x. pag- 54% that Daumius ſpeaks of in theſe terms: Reliqua 
e Barthius publicavit ex indiculo colloquio P. 
Aretini de las Damas ex Hiſpanico ab ipſo tranſlato, & 
(20) Daumius in 4 nobis recuſo nuper, adjecto cognoſcere poteris (20). i. e. 
the preface to *© The other things, which Barthius publiſhed, you 
Barthius's Com- «© may know from the Index, added to the Dial 
LN of P. Aretin de las Damas tranſlated by him from 
; ce the Spaniſh, and lately reprinted by me.” We may 
15th of March pa : : a 
1664. conclude from hence that this Latin Tranſlation of A- 
retin was not done from the original, but only from 
a Spaniſh verſion. 
[G] He formed very early a reſolution to diſengage 
himſelf entirely from the world . . . . in order to 20 
himſelf. . . . wholly to the great bufmeſs of ſalvation. 
Having told us, that his mother a fore-ſight of 
her death three years before ſhe died, and that he had 
ſurvived his good mother eighteen years, being ſound 
in all parts of his body, except that his ſight was a 
(21) Barthius, little weakened (21), he adds, Cupio autem cerptis ſcri- 
Commentar. in Bendb labori bus demum aliquanda defungi, & totum me 
Statium, tom. 2+ Chriſto dedicare, quam rem ſæpius Jon orſam haenus 
page 826. infimta bellorum & bellicorum tumultuum exattionumgue 
if impedimenta hatenus ſuſpenderunt. i. e. © I am very 
«« defirous to finiſh the works, which I have begun, 
« and to dedicate myſelf wholly to Chriſt ; which re- 
« ſolution I have often undertaken, but. been delayed 
« in executing it by the infinite obſtacles I have met 
« with from the tumults and diſturbances of the wars.” 
To know at what time he wrote this; we need only to 
recollect, that his mother died in 1622. See the 
remark [4] towards the end. 
[H] He was profaundly meditating upot the com- 
cerns of Eternity.) Here is the teltimony which 
Theophilus Spizelius gives of him: Sacrum nimirum 
ad Deum finceramgue pietatem Barthius meditabatur ac- 
ceſſum, plurimis pie literatorum ac Deo ſacratorum: ho- 
minum exemplis incitatus. Quo de imprimis teſtatur in- 
figne SOLILOQUIORUM Orus, extremis vitæ tempori- 


T IJ; 
3* ole 


bus d Barthio publicatum, flagrantiſimis ad Deum /uſ- 
Piriis oppido plenum, & wel Auguſtino ſeriptore dignum, 
quad etiam hemiplecticus quotidie revolvere, & per prio- 
rum meditationum weſtigia denu3 cogitationes ſuas calo 
immittere conſutvit, quinimò divinum amorem, quem in- 
timis fibris ſemel imbibiſſet, continuis precum ejaculatio- 
nibus alendum jugiter atqut roborandum putavit, quo- 
uſque 2 ſacræ pariter uc literariæ folitudinis diverſorio, | 
am avi noſtri oftavo & quinquageſimo, etatis werd 
ſeptuagefimo primo emigravit (22). i. e. He reſolved (22) Spiel ds, 
upon a nearer approach to God and to true piety, Teatr. How. 
% animated by the examples of ſeveral Men of Learn- Vs: 384, 385. 
* ing, who have devoted themſelves to? God. This 
* we have a remarkable proof of in his excellent 
* Book of SoL1Loquits, publiſhed by Barthius in 
the latter end of his life, full of ardent breathings 
* to God, and worthy of the hand of St. Auſtin him- 
« ſelf. This he uſed to turn over daily, when he 
* was ſeized with the palſy ; and by the traces of his 
« former meditations to raiſe his thoughts to heaven; 
he ſtrengthen'd and confirmed the love of God, 
* which he had the deepeſt impreſſions of in his mind, 
* by continual prayers and ejaculations, till he de- 
«c parted out of this devout and learned retirement in- 
to another life, in the year 1658, and of his 
* age 71.” gar: 

[1 2 left ſeveral works in mamuſcript.] Dau- 
mius has informed the Public, that there are among 
the author's papers the ſecond and third volume of luis 
Adverſaria ; Notes and Gloſſaries upon the Writers of 
Paleſtine, pabliſh'd by James Bongars : Benedictus Pauli- 
nus Petrocorius de Vita S. Martini, & Paullinus Pell.zus 
cum Tertulliani Jona, Furetique & Barthii Animad- 
wverfionibus : XXI Books of Epigrams : XII Books of 
Anacreontict : the Zodiac of a Coriflian Life, corrected 
and enlarg'd in ſeveral places: ſeveral other Poems, 
moſt part of which were-never printed, and others had 
been Fong 12 7 Valerius Maximus, and 

t iftles of Pliny the Y: 23). Daumius (2 a 
eee 
abſolutely averſe to polite Learning, would permit 7. Barthii in 
him, and by the generoſity of any Mecznas his heirs 
might gain any advantage by it, all theſe: works 
might ſome time or other be publiſhed. 87 diritas 
permittat temporum politioribus hen Muſes prorfus infen- 
Aran. Jructuſque fe aliguis % benignitate ad 
re re He 5 redundaturus (24). (24 
I have not heard that any of * manuſcripts — nne 
been reſcued from the cloſet of his heirs, except Pau- 
linus Petrocarius de Vita S. Martini, which was print- 
ed in 1681, by the care of Daumius. The Book. 
ſellers would not catch at this bait, as they did for- 
merly, when Barthius touched them in point of ho- 
nour by declaring in a Preface of his, that he had a 
great number of books, which waited only for the TI 
courtely of the Bookſellers to ap in public (25), (25) Sequencer 
and which ſhould be publiſhed. as ſoon as a good Book. inc, ati gui -· 
hey produced a very <* TyPograpbe- 

ſpeedy eſſect with regard to ſome of his works, but B.. 


tioned in the Pibliothegue Unzver/elle. Let us fee. in ber 2922+ 
what terms it was mentioned a2 paſſage deſerves - — 
be quoted it contains à cri eim, which i a little lertem Typagra- 
ſevere, but well grounded. * There is a Preface be- T nat furri- 
: F ſore it, in Which we find the titles of ſeveral books, mut. Iden, ibid. 
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thoſe which have been printed I K J, thoſe Which he loſt when his houſe was 


durht and thoſe, Which it is 


wh he was engaged in, and thoſe Which are dif. 


led Th not whither [MH]; all theſe Writings, I fay, riſe to ſuch a. prodigious 
ulk, that one can ſcarce conceive a "ſingle man could be capable of executing ſo great 


- l = 


a variety of things, I cannot tell whether any perſons, Who have lived to grow old 
amidft the duſt of an office of Regilters, ever; wrote ſo much as this Author has done, 
There has beep a ſtory told, which would much better haye been ſupprefics, concerning 


a2 journey, Which it ik {aid he took. into Holland with a fair La 


men of 


« which the author ted to give the Public, but 
(27) It is cer- 4e a" ſmall part of them only have appeared yet (27), 
tain that the beſt c hecauſe there were no Bookſellers to be met with, 


dsl. „ 25 he obſerves himſelf (28), "who had the fame ral 
(28) He does not“ With himſelf for the advancement of polite Litera- 
mention this at * ture, But if all his works were like this, we may 
all in that Pre- « be ſure that we have loſt nothing, at leaſt with re- 
x << ſpect to part of them, but'a vait number of 855 

44 tations, which we might eafily diſpenſe with. Not 

that there may not be valuable paſſages, as well as 

* in this; but they are hid as it were under the pro- 

„ digious heap of quotations from the Ancients, fo 

| that it would require a great deal of patjence' to dif- 
(29) Biblicthegue © cover them (29 1“? % n 
Univerſelle, tom. LX 1 N Others, Thich have been printeu.] 1 
5. pag- 240. in ſhall only mention the chief of them: a large vo 
rhe Exit , lume in folio, intitled, Auverſarig, divided into Lu 
_—_— ie Books, Duibus ex univerſa antiquitatis ſerie” omnis ge- 
* neris loci tam Gentilium quam Chriſtianorum Scriprorum 
iVuftrantur & emendantur, cum rituum, morum,' 5 
formularumque ob ſervuatins & elucidatione, cum unde- 

cim | Indicibus, ſeptem Auctorum, Rerum; at 

Francfort in 1624, The memory, reading and learn- 

ing of this author appear here in a very ſurprizing 

manner ; it is-a pity that method and choice were 

not equally difplayed in it. He left two volumes of 

Adverſaria of the fame fize, without reckoning his 

Reviſal and Correction of the former. De quo Ad. 

verſariarum Tomo ſecumdo aut tertio, uterque enim jam 

peractus eft, primo etiam recenſito in iis, & amotis ne- 

(30) Barth. in bulis, quas illi inducere Nor voluit (30). The whole 
Statium, tom. 1. work would have contained CLXXX Books. There 
g- 110. See is ſomething immenſe in it, that tires even the ima- 
thewwiſe Daumi- gination; but let us proceed to the other titles: Galli 
tins Confefſoris Chriſtians Dofring Compendium, ſeu Ser- 
monem Conſtantia habitum, C. Barthius recenſuit, & 
Animadverfionum librum adjecit ; at Francfort in 1623 

in vo. Phebadius contra Ariancs, cum Animadver- 

fronibus. Guil. Britonis libri Philippides, cum Notis. Clau- 

Aan Ecdicii Mamerti de Statu Anima libri Il, cum 

Animadver fionibus ;' Cygnez, 1655, in 8vo. nec 

Gazi Diabgus de Immortalitate Auimarum, cum Za- 

chariã Mitylenzo Phiinipho Cbriſtiano, Græcè & La- 

tine, Liptiz, 1655, in 4to. Barthius gave a new 

'Tranflation of Eneas Gazzus, and made uſe of that 

of John Tarin with regard to Zacharias, and illuſtrated 

both theſe works with Notes. Soliloguia * _ 

narum, Cygneæ, 1654, in A large volume o 

Notes . * 16 5 * 470 and 

three large volumes aper Statius, printed in 1664 in 

4to. He was not ſatisfied with this edition of Clau- 


31) Barth. in character (31). It is a pity that we Have no Table of 
+ tom. 1. Contents, and no general Index to it. It is a defect, 
(32) 12". ibid. Which his Commentaries upon Statius are free from.” 
tom. 3. p. 1398. EI Thoje which he loft aphen his hoyſe was 
He had faidin Bunt] It was a country-houſe of his; it was ſet on 


2 Bello, non latronim manu, 1 perfid? | incol ze lemeritate 
mee tum manſioni torflagravyit (3 2). This withoht doubt is what Dau- 
injette. mus calls Þcendium SeflerBu 
(33) Daumivs Seller buſe,” which happened 
Cr in” flammis, ge "te (33), © incputio Sellerhuſeno ann 
Nat. tom. 1. p. MH. DE: XXXV Tab * 'periere. Barthius loſt up- 
E Re Ways 
(35) 4did. pag. he written upon ian 3 his lade to 
1338, the 34 Thucydides, &c. In gui ff pr (Thucydide) per Bel 
— 4 li hos trigunales ſw & Sa 


mme ingens dam: 
int fers num accepi mus; inditam enim tam in auttorem Jeb ſ[cbo- 


Trertallianum. i. e. fraften (qui recentior tamen 45 n 1 attenulilur) 
iolhec 


1 22 ＋ confeceramys, is cum parte Bi & periit (36). Flam- 
« ,Tertallian, 4 + + - Ing ſerimum manu, med ſeriptis hartis gfertum, 
(36) Ibid. tom. fimul abſtulerunt ; & fic perierunt mib mulla juvenilia 
2. pag- 306. * 


J CNV. Severa 


abilities have complained of the printing of that ſtory, and treated it as a mere 
. | 9 om with in J 4 mn rv nh; 


- ible 


&, purrilia feripta (37). i. e. © In which writer (Tu- (49) 174, 

*© cydides), by reaſon of the diſturbances and removes, we oe 
which the wars have occafioned for three years, 

* have ſuſtained a ve t loſs; for the ud, 

* which I had made both for the author himſelf and 

the Scholiaſt upon him, (which Scholiaſt is later 

* than is generally obſerved), is loſt with part of my 


£ 


«© Library. The fire likewiſe deſtroyed a large ca- 
an 


„ binet full of 'manuſcripts of my Writing; and by 
** this means a great many pieces, written by me 
«© my childhood and youth, were conſumed.“ He fays 
that his Library been twice plundered before t 
fire made a new depredation upon it: Ade Bibllo- 
thecæ non aims miris modis duabits vaſtationibus de- 
populate, & uno Incendio wvix dimiliatim erepte (38). (33) Ibid. tom, 
>; Which baue been diſperſead ] know nat 2. Ps: 352. 
ther.) Daumius tells us, that after the author's | 
death they ſought in vain for his Commentary upon ST. 


Auſtin de Civitatr Dei, bis Book % Superſlitionihus 
Veterum, his Treatiſe de dubiis Scriptoribus, his Cha- 


raters, and ſeveral other writings of that kind. Bar- 
thius quotes very often the books abovementioned, and 
gives us a very advantageous notion of them. It is 
very probable, conſidering the ſubjects of them, that 
they were not the leaſt valuable of his works. He 
begun a great many others, to which he refers his 
readers, juſt as if they had been printed. See the 
Index Authorum to his Statius, in the word BAR- 
THIUS. t 
LN] There is a flory toll.. . . concerning a journey, 
which it is ſaid. he took into Holland with a fair 
Lady.) Mr. Colomies relates it upon the credit of 
Iſaac Voſſius. He was extremely blameable for print- 
ing ſuch things, which he had no other authority for 
but a mere ſtory told in converſation. Who does not 
know, that thoſe perſons, who value themſelves upon 
entertaining a company agreeably, are furniſhed with 
an infinite number of little hiſtories, which they add 
circumſtances to at their pleaſure, in order to render 
their ſtory more remarkable and agreeable ? They 
would not take ſuch a liberty, if they knew that what 
they ſay would be printed. However that be, the 
ſtory is as follows : ** Mr. Voſſius .. . . told me one 
day that Barthius being come from Germany to Har- 
lem to ſee Scriverius, brought with him a Lady, 


„Who was perfectly beautiful ; and that Scriverius 


„ had. no ſooner ſeen her, but he found means to 
make Barthius drunk, that he might entertain that 
* Lady with more freedom ; which defign ſucceeded 


according to his defire. However this was not 
carried on fo, but that Barthius coming to himſelf 


from his drunken fit had ſome ſufpicion of what 

had paſt, which was heightened in ſuch a manner, 

that he carried away his Lady in a prodigious pat- 

« fion, and ſuffered her to be AL in the Rhine | 
* (39).” It muſt not be denied that Barthius had a % c, ; 
bail” Nancatiag with regard to his morals. One of 9 
his beſt friends owns this; but he affirms that it was edit. Ultraject. 
without grounds. De Moribus qua invidi es ſunt, an. 2669. 
quorumgue causa 40 ignolum mes malo abberrebam, rem 

aliter quindecennali hac cum eb con verſatiaue comperi. 

Ades quicquid de es dixerunt ſcripſeruntque ego hatenus 

prorſus credere abnui, cujus intima neſcis an * alii 

patuerint (49)- i. e.“ With regard to his Morals, (40) Daumius, 
«« concerning which his enemies reported many idle Epiſt. 14. 44 
«ſtories, on account of which I entertained an aver- Nu uu P. 37. 
* ſion for him before I knew him, to my great dif- | 
« advantage ; I have found by a converſation with 

«© him of fifteen years ſtanding, that there was no 

50 nds for ſuch reports. And therefore I have hi- 

Nee refuſed any credit to the ſtories, which have 

* been told and written concerning him, which I can 

ce do with.the more confidence, fince I think that no 

« perſon was ever fo intimate with him as my ſelf.“ 


n 0 ty DO 
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fable 01. Barthius had two wives (e $ he married the firſt in the year 16 O5 and che (</ Hulſeman- 
ſecond in 1644. The firſt died in 1643, without, having born, bim any chüdren. The fi Bait. 


ſecond: brought him one fon and three hters, and ſurvived him ( He was four /) lden, ibis; 
times in Cities which were beſieged, and eſcaped, having loſt 12 2 and arms but 


7 & Reineſius. The latter 
* comvgit, him [&]. 


niſi ſpoliatione u- 


armorum di- 


g once (g). He complained of being ill treated by Voſſius [P]. He warmly eſpouſed 
ſamque aden «- Scaliger's part againſt Oil 67 5 LI and he vas not upon good terms, with. the learned 
too often ſurprized him in an error, not to have provolæcd 


It was impoſſible that a man, who wrote ſo much, and with ſuch prodigious 
n»ſpiam lefir, haſte, could eſcape the judicious cenſure of Reineſius. | ; 


It is faid that it was not always 


na weftimenterum through defect of memory that Barthius contradicted himſelf SJ. It will not ſeem ſur- 


reptione, Barth. 
in Stat. tom. 2+ | 1 ; 
Page 1041. [0] Several men of abilities have complained of the 
printing of this flory, and treated it as a fable.) Here 
is what Morhof ſays of it: Qsibus (Colomeſri Opuſ- 
culis) adjicitur libellus Gallica fermone cui titulus Re- 
cueil des Particularitez, in quibus multa de truditis fa- 
miliariter q Voſſio aliiſque ſuppeditata laudato ſemper 
autore, vir ille effutivit, que infignis ſane temeritas 
uit. Multa tamen in hit ſunt mendacia, quale illud de 
Caſparo Barthio horrendum, qui concubinam ſuam Rheno 
ſuffoeaverit, quod ejus cum Scriverio amores deprebende- 
(41) Morhof. vit (41). i. e. To which (Opuſcula of Colomies) is added 
Folybiſt. pag. 71. a French piece intitled Retneil des Particularitex, 
„ in which that author has told ſeveral ftories con- 
«« cerning learned men, which he had in converſation 
% from Voſſius and others, always mentioning his au- 
* thority for them. But there are many falſities a- 
„ mong them, — 5 that horrid one concern- 
ing Caſpar hius's drowning his miſtreſs in 
„ the Rhine, upon his diſcovering her 5 
« with Scriverius.” 1 40 
[] He anplained of being ill treated by us, 
Fel 3M have had reaſon to make ſuch complaints: 
for there never was a learned man of greater huma- 
nity and moderation towards thoſe, whom he criti- 
* complan at length... — — 
complaint at length. co vir doctiſſ. (42 
un, Nin ny etiam de Lutatio judicat doctum efſe T dignum 
Loenfis, chap. 18. F xegeten, præter quidem gloſſemata. Sane EE melius 
of bis Miſcelia- r compertius, quam ner Foames Gerhardus Voſfius, 
8 qui Lutatium ex Serwis & Higinio compoſitum dicere au- 
ſus eſi maximam partem. Yui dactiſſimus homo cum alio 
nos loco perperam (ut clara res eft, I demonſitatum jam 
nobis alibi) ineptiarum & abſurditatis nunquam d nobit 
Tefus, & ab invidis plandgue egregie ineptis Thraſuncu- 


tis incitatus, inſimulare auſus fit, merits utritſque note 


hic habebitur; cum ea Commentariis Lutatianis infint, 
quorum net centefimam partem Serviane & Higiniane 
Commentationes vindicare paſſint. Idem preftantiſſimus 
wir incogitats eodem loco ſcribit Lutatium & Lindebrogio 
primum editum (43). i. e. In which place that v 
<« learned man rightly judges of Lutatius, that he is 
* a learned and valuable Expoſitor, except the gloſſes. 
e This is much more juſt and reaſonable than what 
«« John Gerard Voſlius has lately faid, who ventures 
<< to aſſert that Lutatins is compiled from Servius and 
<« Higinius.. And as this very learned man has ac- 
„ cuſed me in another place very wrongfully (as is 
«© plain, and has been demonſtrated by me elſewhere) 
„of ignorance and abſurdity, tho' he was never of:. 
„ fended by me, and only put upon it by. ſeveral 
e trifling boaſters, who are my enemies, he may juſtly 
«« fall under both theſe characters here, ſince there are 
<< thoſe things in the Commentaries of Lutatius, the 
«« hundreth part of which can never be claimed by 
« the Comments of Servius and Higinius. The fame 
«« excellent man has very careleſly aſſerted in the 
« ſarhe place that Lutatius was firſt publiſhed by Lin- 
«« debrogius.” nn 
[2 He eſpouſed Scaliger: part againſt Scicppiuu.] 
There are three pieces againſt that great man's antago- 
niſt aſcribed to him; and we find his name in the A- 
nagram of Tarraus Hebeius Nobilis @ Sperga, under 
which he concealed himſelſ. Re/oluto e 
Gaſparis | Barthii Beralinæi confir mat exc enti{/imus 
Geiſlerus de Mutatione Nominum. Exemplorum Dr. 
(44) Rhodius, cad. J. num. 5 (44)i + Theſe three books ars intitled 
de Auttor, Sup- as follows 3 - frlt, Cave Canan, de Vit, Moribus, 
P. num. 54% Rebus geſtis, Divinitate Ga/paris Sciegpii: {poſtate, Ha- 
tyricon, Hanov. 161 2. in la "The ſecond,  Sciop- 
pius excellens 3 in laudem N fociorum; pro Jaſepbo 
Scaligero & amnibus provis. Epigr libri III. 


(43) Barth. in 
Stat. tom. 2. 


Pag · 87 Is 


ex triginta. doris bine inde cullati. It is printed with 


vol. II. | 


„ than Vous. But let us ſee Barthius's fer 


| prizing 
f en 


the preceding. The third, Amphithedtrum Saptentiz; 
Hanov. 1613 #* 8. See Rhodius in the paſſape above 
cited ; and Placcius pag. 262 of his P/eudorymiou} 
Writers. as das OP. | 

[R] Reinefius had to often firprized bim in an error; 
not to have 
which a man of wit might have room to diſpute a- 
bout: they were ſo obvious, as to be immediately con- 


. . 


. 


provoked him.) Theſe were not errors, 


demned j and this is what diſpleaſes and offends an 


author moſt.” 4 Ci. Barthio, quem tu tantum nom in 
ctelum effers, & quem ſus defenſurum eſſe ſeribis, nhil 
indignt niquive expetto, tam licet ii In meis, ff 
— hicem adfpicient publicam, ( lenta autem res eff, 

fortafſe incumbent in ſpongiam, ut olim illius Ajax) 
quam in ipſius mibi licere viſum eft experiri ;, non exi- 
ſlimo autem Soli oblocuturum eſe: Sunt enim plerague, 
que nunc quitlent xi, adleo certa liguidague, ut niſi 
temer? litigare welit; ne calamum quidem contradicturus 
mihi tingere debeut. Perpende, quaſo, mi carifſim? 
NesTERE, 4e webs, ubicunque a eo di ſentio maxi- 
m vers examina, gu cab. 8. I. 2. quo ejus in Plini- 
um Valerianum, dictum EE mpericum, illatæ emendatio- 
nes praducumtur, trado, & miraberis hominis doctiſſimi 


mamfeftiſſimas inſcitias, fruſtrationes, & puerilia nege- 


«,. audaces etiam conjecturas in autorem non intel- 
lectum invedtas deprehentles maguo numero. Iftas ſi quis 
præfractè tueri preſumpſerit, aum ne ſani quidem capi- 
tit efſe dixero; Barthium autem mecum fore & wiſu- 


rum, me quamvis indigno judice, id quod verum eft, nul- | 


lus dubito. i. e. ] expect nothing but candid treat- 
ment from the celebrated Barthius, whom you ex- 
% tol almoſt to the ſkies, and who, as you inform me, 


« will defend his writings. The fame liberty, that 


« habe taken with his works, he may take with 


mine, if ever they are publiſhed, (for it will be long 


66 firſt, and 


rhaps they will come to the ſpunge; 
„like Au <p 


s Ajax) ; but I do not ſuppoſe, that 


„he will venture to exclaim againſt the Sun. For 


«* moſt of the obſervations, which I have now. pro- 
«« duced, are fo clear and evident, that he ought not 
to take up his pen againſt me, unleſs he is willing to 
«« precipitate. himſelf raſhly into a controverſy, in 
** which he cannot defend himſelf. Conſider, my 
« deareſt Neſterus, without prejudice, the points, in 
% which I differ from him; but particularly examine 
hat I obſerve in Chap. 8. B. 2. where his Emen- 
*© dations upon Plinius Valerianus, called the Empiric, 
«« are diſcufled ; and then you, will be ſurprized that 
* ſo learned à man ſhould fall into ſuch groſs errors 
« and childiſh' miſtakes ; and diſcover that he has 
«« preſumed" to introduce a great number of bold 
6 . * an 1 2 he did not un- 
« dertiand., If any perſon ſhopld pretend obſtinatel 

te to defend theſe Aa I — 1 — to a. 
* that he was not in his ſenſes. But with reſpect 
* to Barthius, I do not doubt, but that he will be 
<< of my opinion, and diſcover where the truth lies, 
„ tho Lam unworthy to ſhew it him.” Theſe are 
Reineſius's words in a Letter, which he wrote to Ne- 


erus the/31ſ> of March 1638 (45). See likewiſe his (45) & © the | 


fifteenth Letter to Daumius. COR 5 

[$8] i faid that it was not abiways through defet? 
of memory that Barthius contrudicted himſelf.] **© Some 
«« perſons have obſerved that when he paſles his judg- 
ment, he falls ſometimes into oontradictions fot want 


„of memory (46).” Daumius pretends that thoſe; (46) Baillet, 
who. have taken notice of ſuch kind of contradictions; Jugemens des Sa- 


do not know the deſign of Barthius. He wrote, 
« ſays he," every thing that offered itſelf to his imagi: 
„nation, to day one thing, to morrow another, in 


Vans, tom. 3. 


Page 464. 


« order that when he ſhould reviſe it again, this 


him to exa- 


« contrariety of opinions might engage 


£ * 


_—_— 
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714 
| that his memoty, how prodigious ſoever it was, very pte fit Him extremkly, 
| Bag domme © wa he wrote kiſs books TJ. He neber mide uſt of ! 
| | | ColleMions or Common-Plice:Book, and ſcarce eber corrected What be Hard on once 


wel,” 4 | 


ec wile ths gen 10 raf Un him a mil, dum cum Libris eettribit Papi 

better opportunity of cortecting or co Whit Cetera dla 2 clan Putt, + 

% he had publiſhed.” Memini in publicis alicubi \difſ- rarum d4utu. Nec 'iniquam! ju np ; ty ellis 
5 fituris eruciatur. Quarum mec 4 e 


f Free diver ſee ſententiæ cqus ca exagitata fi 
ed aufores ſcopum ſcriptoris meſcio an ve tran 
aber foe | enim, Sy chnfiis, Hoe ie Bak- © obſerved * (niething | 
conjecifſe, etiam dient diverſo tempore ſententiis, ut “ helps, to remember every thing exactly. For my 
| a, ea dae, illa diverfitas ampliorem de manner of writing is very different from thifiti of 
— . ditaret materiam, octaſione « the moſt learned Men, who, when they read Av: 
m . vel flabiliendi quod 4 « thors, extract from them, and enter thoſe 
« in their Collection of Obſervations, which Collecti- 


ey tp fine Capitis VI Libri Undecimi, & 
(47) Daumius, alibi, fbi = (47) See how Reineſtus has'con- ** on they reduce into their Commentaries. Bit 1 
Epift. 14. % Futed this Apo have never uſed that method 3 but whetiever I un- 
Reine ſium, p. 37+ [T] It is fo hiring War his memory „ „ deriake A any Author, I write ſuch Ani- 
2 r id fail bim, cus Weib, manner in Ie % madyerſions upon him as theſe are, merely upon 
Daumium, p. 45. #1s Budde. 2 = own words. Puto jam tale ** thy Aron of memory, which I ſometimes affiſt 


Notes, while I am com- 
Authors with the old manu- 
flow immediately from 


id ſupra notafſe. Non enim hoteft, wt nullis penitus re- *©* beforehand with 
55 adjuti, omnium ſtrictam memoriam habeamus. Om- g the editions 
vino enim aliter nos commentaniur, quam folent homines 1 57 All the, 
etiam litteratiſſimi, dum auctoret legunt, excerptnies que- 
dam algue ea deiude excerpta in Siluam Obſerwationum, ** — over again, or make any blots or altera 
eam porrò Silvam in Commentaria radig ent. Nun- tions in it 3 ſo that I have not yet made ten correc- 
guam tale 'd facum a nobis oft. rol op Soap wen % tions in all theſe Commentaries.” I cannot tell 
enarrando bene facere volumus, arrepto illi Ani whether it was a thing for an Author to make 
Hones hoc genus imputamus, ſolius — — WG 
nixi, quam marginalibus nonnunquam. pr ius — the public. | 


 eBARWICK (JOHN) an eminent Engliſh Divine in the versand 
was born April the zoth 1612 at Wetherſlack in Weſtmorland, 
(4) Mr. Beafors, His father George was deſcended of the antient fam N f the Barwicks of Fair Ridge ( 2 
2 ofthe near the little village of Stavely in the North part of 
his Engliſh name was Barrow. His parents, 
Je ib, gel and prudent management, educated all 


poſſeſſed but of a fimall eſtate, by their 
ir children in a very 


older than his brother Peter, having at firſt been put under 

0.) See the note maſters, was afterwards ſent to mp in Yorkſhire (d) 4 and in the 
Teal sl. May the 14th, at the age of eighteen years (r) admitted ine 8. J 

tion of that Life. bridge, and placed under the tuition 75 Ye Reverend Mr. Tho. Fethergil H, and ap- 

| 9 hs himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies. He had ſcarce taken his degree of Bache- 

| of Arts, before he was intruſted with the mana of ſome affairs of the College 

of no little i importance, his ſucceſs in which ſoon procured him to be admitted FEW of 

Upon the breaking out of the civil wars he had a 


(e) Note on pet. the Oo Aptil the 5th 1636 (C). 
Ak Transen conſidera L iE in ſending the plate of the ſeveral Colleges to the King at N 
and wrote in conjunction with ſeveral other Gentlemen Querela Cantabrigienfis, vr te 
Univerſity of Cambridge's Complaint, being a repreſentation of the violentes uſed by th 
Parliament: party againſt the Royaliſts, and another Tract againſt the Covthant iftitled 
Certain Diſquifitions and Conſiderations, &c. But he was not after obliged to retire 
from the Univerſity to London, where in order to negotiate the * affairs more t£0- 
verily, he placed himfelf in the family of Dr. Thomas Mortori Biſho 


the care of very inſufficient © 


dhr's College in Cam- 


the latter of whom he attended when dying of the plague (5). After King Charles 1 


tended upon him, and received his commands in 


„and was frequently ſent by his 
952 to his friends at London; and when the 


my - 
neat and fmall character 3 I never write 


Centuty, 
of honeſt Parents (a). (a) 
caſhire. His mother” s maiden Barwick, 


vered himſelf up to the Scots army, and enjoyed ſome 2 of freedom, Mr. Bat wick ats 6. 30, 3. 


ends by 
23 verint | think "Re ) Bitth. % 
| Nl 1 above ; for it 'e (ho) em. 


3» 
— ea, que in mentem yr wenerant, in chartam ** impoſſible for me, unaſſiſted as I am with the uſual Pt 455. _ 


Vita TJ oban- 

+ 4 Petro 
M. D. 

I, 7 oh 


- gal 
nt CT {c), and } Par- OP, ita 341 
Lira in the La- ticularly defigned their ſons John and Peter for Learning. John, who was leven Fears © X 


year 1631 Cd Ibid. p. 4, 5+ 


am 
where he brought back to the King's intereſt Sir Thomas Middleton 21 Lien I Roper Pipe, 
» (b) Vita, &c. 


T5 oY 
— "A 


[4] ki r 4 to negotiate the Kis s 4 more 
covertly, he placed himfelf in the family's Tuma 
Mprigo e Durbam.] Dr. Peter tells 
(1) Nita, Fe. u (I) that he had the management of the King's 
Pag - 25, S ſeg. 7 a Airs, and as a ſecret ſpy carried on @ private cor · 
| reſpondence between London and Oxford, where the 
's hend. quarters were; on the one hand commu- 
nicating to his Majeſty all the defighs and endeavouts 
of the Pazliament-party, and conveying his orders and 
| commands on the gther, beipg 4 man of great oon- 
ent; frage, as well as n prudente and ſaga- 
n He procured hiniſelſ to be appointed 
io the Bübop of Durham, that together with his 
action he might be enabled to e: —_ King's 
irs more ſegretly, and be leſs liable to ſuſpicion, — 
in that cious houſe he had an opportunity of con: 
cealing whatever cyphers he had ws + to the King's 


em and TN declared 2125 
cach 


11 


. and becauſe as he was very teictors of Chf. 
Row licity, he was by this means always fur- 
AtH a true as well as convenient anſwer, if he 
— be = ueſtioned concerning his employment in 
bp this was * then his firm reſolutbn, 
* afterwards always religiouſly obſerved; 
whenever he fell into 8 hands,” either to an 
ſwer all their queſtions with the ſtricteſt truth, of t6 
male them no anſwer at all; for he did not think 
it oonſiſtent with his: duty, if taken at any time, to 
clear himſelf with fictitious excuſes, or do any hi 
that ſhould interſere with tlie inceriry of the G0 
le Chriſtianity ſhould ſuffer b his means. He" re- 
ſolved rather with ſilence to anſwer all their captious 
and enſnaring queſtions; how much ſoever hie 
ſuffer by it, W 
lic by an imprudent anſwer (2). 


62) Ibid. p. 27. 


BAN 


each Ger, he took arms with the latter by the King's order, and gonverſed intimately with 
many Lordb and others. The King, in reward for bh gfcde ſer ſervices; hohotired him j. teſti 
moral Written with his own hand; and by His orders codcerted with Sir Tomas Niddletbf, 
und Mr. Richard Brown, who was knighted after the —— and by their ang 
te WHT with his Majeſty to be voted, but tlie place the Me of wy | 
— rat and London he rode in one day, and Klan in 9 (i). His ON 2 Ibid, pag. 37. 
n the King's death threw him into à dangerbüs illneſs, but: by means of his 
| ward he till carried on his corre ſpondente with the Miniſters of King Charles II, 
el whey were both betrayed and caſt into priſon. Auguſt the 7th 1643 he was diſcharged 
from Vis confinement, arid applied himſelf to his private ſtuaies, till he could eonveni- 
ently return to the management of the King's affe. He lived for ſome time at Sir 
Thomas Ersfield's houſe in Suſſex; and February the 23d -1645, he wrote 4 Letter to the 
Biſh6p of Durham on oH 15 che ordinance for 1 15 Laity who had adhered 
to the King, and prohibiting the Clergy to officiate & (9) J. Upon his return to London 
he lodged in his — houſe, and attended Dr — ſeuffold (k). He was (7840. pag. 69- 
of very great ſervice in effecting the Reſtoration 1 King Charles IT, as appears from the EY. 
Latin Life of Him written by his brother Dr. Peter Barwick . od and the original Letters (),76. roz 
hich paſt between him and that King, and Sir Edward e, i. Chaiſe of. the * 
chequer, and afterwards Lord Chancellor of England, 121 abi ed in the Appendix 
— his Life He was ſent by the Biſhops to Breda to the King with inſtructions, and was 
inted to preach before him; and made one of his Chaplaitis (5). He would % ft 
not 90 0 ly leave CnBridg e till he had taken his degree of Doctor 4 Divioity of which 2 


be had been admitted Bachelor at Oxford, February the 21ſt 1645 (). The Latin (n) Wood, Tah, 


Den. vol. . Cal. 


Theſis, which he maintained upon his taking his Doctor's Danse, was, that he method of 50. 24 edit. Lon- 
impoſing penance and reſtoring Penitents in the primitive Church was 4 ors diſcipline, 720 n 

6 Vita, Cc. hat it ts ng tþ be wiſhed it 1 reſtored ( io) He was ſent with Dr. D6 ben, e 

(#) Ihia. p. 201, Archbiſhop of York, to attend upon the Regicides after their condemnation (). 
Counteſs of Derby's requeſt he reſigned his right 5 the Biſhoprick of the Ille 5 = 

(9) Ibid. p. 206. in fayonr of her Chaplain Mr. Samuel Rutter (2), and declined the offer of the Bi- 


ſoprick of Carliſle 101 but was advanced 4 55 King to the Deanery of Durham 
Wood, Fafti p] November the 1ſt 1660, in the room of Willa Fuller / (7), which Deanery he 
. - held with the Rectory of Houghton in le Spring. Octob. 15th 1661 he was elected 


Dean of St. Paul's in London; in which ſtation he acted with the greateſt integrity and 
prudence ME: r 18th 1661 * was choſen Prolocutor of the 112 
| \ | u 


[LB] Wrote a Letter to the n of benni debit» ese w Apoſiles Creed, the very Pſalms of-Davia, 
AS man decimating the Laity; who had and the Lord's Prayer itſelf," may ſeem to fall- under 
Wi adhered to the Kin ting the" Clergy to offici- the fine Þ prohibition. | That he hoped his Lordſhi 
* (3) Pag. 107, ate. ] Dr. Peter Har tells us (5), that it had been would approve of what he had determined to dog ei- 
206. geliberated, whether all thoſs who_ were ſuppoſed ag pecially when he underſtood, that 2 fear of wr of i 
ally to ſavoir the Royal Cauſe, ſnduld not be de the Church in ſo neceſſity a duty; he to per- 
ed, igrecably to Hobbs's doctrine then lately - publiſh form it with more caution and ſeerecy . uſual. Bi 
ed; but that Cromwell following milder counſels, arid this, ſays he, I have re by God's Hane, that 
knowing that the huniber of ſuch perſons was too great 5 over I an proſecuted on ws account, I will _— 
to be Mughtered, contented himſelf with plundering nothing «what 1 do. For though I am not 4 
them, though they had been mote than once plunder- that would excuſe the madneſs of the Cetin Tu (5) A Sed of 
ed before. Froth thoſe of the Laity; who had any 2 hy, were not condemned by the antient Fathers 8 
part of cheir eſtate left, he exacted part of their -reve- or chen. And certainly T had uc Con, ub. 
nde. But the Clergy having been already (deprived 21 75 Fer an 0 ſuſpicion of their temerity, than through a miſta- 
(4) That of Ja- of all, he thunders out a moſt etuel Interdict (4) be accounted guilty of the crime of ſueb a, were. called ken ea! for mar- 
mary 1655. againſt them, threatning every one of them with — Traditors, a hich fort of men rag was of old N dom deſtroyed 


13 ſevereſt 1 who either i in a EA. i . eful . or Man + Bu 1 bebe God 2 1 wh 


r ys an 1 5 the, a e of this of Here. c 

Mii th 3 1005 prayers according to the f ſeharge 7 i 7 Here) — 

bebe of England, or wach any ſchool. etch * the fer of the Biſerichof Carl Carle!) Can. lib. 3. 

ede ved. himſelf in this afflicted 'The King) was very urgent to lente a 00 chat fz, Fo. 

et bp ** 1 7 SI 2 | Doctor earneſtly. entreated, that he mi — 44 

Where 
Tint: 05 mi AIDES condi 
6n of lh of | as coma 15 Nr 
Gain + bt he te mr lament 2 far | 

of 98. Laity, ſibbe,their eternal be H red, t 


ral eſta of e of ao 

ds porn eto ee uy 0 5 
05 no one elſe 0 be e e ä 
bH of no eat importance: yet if it mips A 
iſe, he ſhould certainly be ſo much the fitter to 

r teſtimony to ſo 858 a cauſe with any hazard 


tever; which 220 Une he horn thi 8 1 


— J late , W 
*. fe tW6 N d Os hee f ned td 
Ws char Bae fie Undertcck that dithchlt ee | 
which lie och t Al Hin. Lid the Ch 


find of common prlyer; it is f6 fer p 
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(t) Note upon 
pag- 325+ of the 


— — Tan- fig 


by: Vita, Cc. 
page 237, 238, 
239» 


Church under 


(7) Ba. Page 
207, & ſeg. 


(8) Ibid. pag. 
225, 226, 


| 05 ans Poo occaſion. 


[Houſe of -Convaration {E},, and; appointed one of the nine Aſſiſtunts to the twelve 
Bishops, who were commiſſioned to hold a conference with the number of Preſbyterian 
Nen the review of the Liturgy at the Biſhop, of London's lodging in the Sav 
7 [After a painful illneſs of two years continuance. he died at London October 5 
1664. His funeral Sermon was preached by his intimate friend Dr. Peter Gunning, z-.A 
Epitaph written by Mr. Samuel Howlet, Fellow of St. Johr's College i in Cambridg 


(u). He publiſh'd ſome pieces [F J. Mr. Echard in his Hiſtory of | England (w) ſtyles (w) v . 


bim a man of great worth and 'conſideration. 3 and having obſerved (v) that he had been , 
ejected of his 
Harbarities, he ils us, that he bore all theſe with. a noble conftancy,- and ſtill kept an un. 
interrupted carreſpondence with Chancellor Hyde, and was it only very alſiſting to the ne. 
ceſſities of the King in bis exile, but cas particularly. inſirumemal in the reſtoration itſelf ; 


for which after the King's s return, he was rewarded firſt with the Deanery of Durham 


„ and then with that of St. Paul's, in which 1 he left che world, when * on 
«. a eee of nch bell greater.“ DE 1 | 


| N ma and beantified, 
: e fro 


He took cars Ukewiſe to 

m the ground, He brou he 
water into the College 
houſes ; and took upon himſelf with 
affection, and - zeal, to bring all the 


teudineſs, 


diſcipline and toa regular life, and 
to augment or Hood and falaries of the poorer ſort, 


not only ofthe Mother Church, but of all the Churches, 


which d ed upon it (7). 
LEE) Prolocutor . Lowes Houſe of Convo- 


cation. ] Dr. Peter Barw ick tells us (8), that the favour 


and good will lof thoſe who advanced him to that dignity, 
gave him far more pleaſure, than the di jt itſelf ; 
hen he found * 
intereſt it was very much. — — Rel. 
ſhould -be-zealouſly promoted, were not yet ſol- 
ae enough in their endeayours to reſtore the de- 
cayed diſcipline of the Church. But if the . 
tion had thought fit, they might have conſalted the 
reputation of the Clergy better either by rev iving thoſe 
old, pos which the late ſchiſm had rendered obſolete, 
new ones, as in their prudence 


«© But who they were, ſays 
„he auriter abovementioned, that prevented laying 
hold of an opportunity of doing the Church that 
*: ſervice, it is not lawſul- to comjecture, where the 
« caſe is invidious, and perhaps not ſufficiently known. 
Vet this is moſt certain, that his ſacred. Majelty ju 
2 this venerable Aſſembly liberty under the 

road-Seal to accom this work. Nor is it 
5 leſs certain, that the Convocation divided uſelf in- 
<. to divers colleges or committees for carrying it 
on, and aſſigned each their peculiar ſhare in it. 
N Vet to the very great regret of all good men theſe 
4 preparations proved abortive ; for the endeavours 


. of many, tho* very ſincere, were wholly fruſtrated 


«© by one or two, upon whom this affair wholly. de- 
6 —— ” This neglect of the intereſts of Religion 
afflicted Dr. Barwick in ſuch a manner, that he de- 


aud, dat either the delperace diſeaſe, which he 


took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts at the end of the 


to ſupply all the Preberidaries 
of the 


1 js adeo avia 11 e 
CA ler Er of 5 


ty, chat ſome whoſe 


they un ſcilicet aliague 


KYs 
1 81 


* W oke, oh 1 of his con- 
finement, . nor death itſelf, nor the torture, which he 
was often threatned with, were ever fo grievous to 
him. Hic autem rei aer neg leftns ade pium Barabici 
animum excraciavit, ut in jy uſmodi gemitus folutum 
audivimus ; non morbum olim 4 fplaratum, non durifſima 
wvincula, non mortem, non cruciatum Pi intentatum 

7. Peter Bar: 


es, that it is not at all ſurprizing, that he 

ſhould feel ſo exquiſite a ſorrow, ſince every man even 
of common humanity muſt ' have been affected to ſee 
ſuch principles as theſe p propagn gated with impunity by 
ks expoſed to public fale ; that the murther of 
ing Charles I 
by the late rebels, were facts done J. ns not uſ- 
ing their free · will, but neceſſarily complying with the 
will of God ; and that God himſelf is both Author 


* and Perſuader not only of all good, but likewiſe of all 
evil ; nay that nothing is in its own nature either good 


or evil any farther than as it is forbid or permitted by 
the municipal law of wha Government. Regicid#- 
celera d nuperis perduelibys 
perpetrata, non à libero arbitrio utentibus, ſed & divine 
nutui neceſſarid obſecundantibus fuiſſe 1 3; Deumgue 
ipſum, non bonorum tantum, ſed & malorum quoque omni- 
um authorem & fuaſorem efſe : in eo nibil 2 Job 
natura bonum vel malum N, niſi quatenus legibus 


28 civitatis municipalibus wetitum — permiſſum (1 1 (10) Ihid. PS 


ge Ay 


preferments, and notwithſtanding | his pious behaviour, nſed with inhuman 77. *) Ibid. c. r. 


ad ann. 1664-5, 


(9) Ibid, pag- 


other atrocious crimes rated 


F] He publiſbed ſome pieces] I. The Fight, Vic- 226. 


tory,” and Triumph, of St. Paul, accommedated to Thomas 
( Morton * Lord Biſhep Durgſne; in a Sermon 
preached at his funeral in the pariſh church of St. Peter 
at N Manduit in „„ on 2 Tim. iv. 
London 1660 in II. 4 fummary Account 

7 45 holy Life and Death of Thomas late Lord Biſhop 
70 printed with the abovementioned Sermon. 
II. Deceivers deceived, or the Miſtakes of Wickedneſs, 
&c. a Sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral Octob. 
zoth 1661, on Prov. xiv. ane 0 " 


lee 1698 n 4 


c BARWICK. (PETER), an eminent Phiyſichin, and brother of the p proc, 
was educated in the fame ſchools, and 'at the ſame College with his brother, where 


year 1642. And tho he is fo 


modeſt in the title of his book only to mention his having been formerly Scholar of 


{a ) See the Pre- 
face of the Edi- 
tor of Vita Jo- 
hannis Barzvick 
S. J. P. Pere 
Barwick M. O. 
edit. London 
17 21. 


St. Jobn “ Collage in Cambridge, yet 
lowſhip there A 


did, tho” he, LY. HO 
vited into Leiceſterſhire, :: to be Tutor to & 
Sacheverell of Qld Hayes in that 
le that his pupil dying ſome 

life, which Was always moſt. pun 


oung Gentleman of 
County Eſq; and acquitted himſelf fo well of that em- 
ars after left him an annuity of twenty ds 
ally paid; him (a), In the year 1655 he was 


7 way certainly nominated and preſented to a Fe 
_ Leavin Galbride dge, probably upon the ej 
X his Degree. of Maſter of Arts, 


ments, as his brother 
ere in 1647, he was in- 
great hopes, Ferdinando 


created eames of Phyſic 7 and about two 47x alert Ne ſettled | to ein London * ( (0 = Ge. 


7 (1541041 803 aw: 
N Wada] 'o y nail 


1 H. Way : cert mit 4% and dt Th a 

Fe QF there, ] 15 jo oh 0 ed Mr. 
omas Baker, 15 0 5 efle 2 al 

55 'of [at College | dth ea 2a 

Wor Barwick's A broth the hea wr x 

Thats | 7 pears from, Dr. M Mathey Veen 

1 8 that on ar go thy 44. 


Hibep 73 1755 Barw % W 
9 and Baku, by 25 Biſhop, then 175 — 


in the Tower, to the Fellowſhip of that College in the 


4 


Dre 2 
iſhop of fe, vacant "Y the marriage of Mr, 
| hn Tops E's pf of Arts. However tho' he had 
a e to 2550 F ellowſhip, yet he was never actually 
to it. as iö vident from this, that there is no 
— of his amian in the R egiſter, and chat Mr. 
177 kan ya admitted * ch 1650 in the 
next 4 
N \ that the 
years r it was qui 


- 
Sa ,# 4 1147 


by that Gentleman () 


(1) Proface ts 
Vita Feb. Bar - 
wick S. T. P. 4 


Mr. Toppin by. the Viſitors of the U- Pere Bornick 
ellowſhi lay vacant for five M. b. edit 


London 2721. 


as a. as A c > cud aaa tw i kk 


Yo. 


y * 
(2) Not of Kil- to Dr. Richard Howlet Dean of Caſſels (2) in Ireland, Mr. Wood obſerves (8), that it was with much ado, (3) Fafii Oxen, 
and afterwards to Mr. Sayon a Merchant of London. that he ſaw the Circulation of the Blood | eſtabliſhed be- 2, col. 6, 


kenny, as was 


BAR 


and married a widow of good fortune [B], by whom he had a ſon, who died an infant, 
and three daughters, the only ſurvivor of whom was married to Sir Ralph Dutton of 


Sherborn in the County of Gloceſter Baronet. Dr. Barwick lived happily with his Lady 


many years, and at laſt buried her in St. Faith's, his own Pariſh Church. Immediately 


after the Reſtoration he was appointed one of the King's Phyſicians in ordinary; and 
the year following, in acknowledgment of his own and the Dean his brother's faithful 
ſervices to the Crown, they and their heirs for ever had; by the King's command, the 
honour of an -addition to the arms of their family, - a red Roſe irradiated with gold, 
granted by a 1 under the hand of Sir Edward Walker, the Garter Principal King 
at Arms, and under the ſeal of his office, dated 13 Car. 2. ann. 1661; a particular, 
which Dr. Barwick's modeſty would not permit him to take notice of in his brother's 
life. He was a zealous advocate for the immortal Dr. Harvey's Diſcovery of the Cir- 
culation of the Blood [C. In the courſe of his practice he was particularly famous for his 
knowledge in the Small-Pox, and all kinds of Fevers; and did great ſervice in the time 
of the plague at London 1665 [DJ]. When the dreadful fire of that City the year fol- 
lowing had forced him from the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, where he had purchaſed an 
houſe for the convenience of attending daily upon Divine Service in that Cathedral, the 
ſame pious reaſon determined him to take another houſe very near Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
where he lived to a great age, and conſtantly frequented the Prayers: he conſecrat- 
ed the beginning of every day to God, as he always dedicated the next part of it to the 
poor; not only preſcribing them medicines at his own expence, but likewiſe charitably 


relieving their wants. About the year 1671, ſeven years after his brother's death ( c), he 2 Pe 
oban. Barwicky 


pag · 59» 


began to draw up the Hiſtory of the Dean's Life in Latin [E IJ. In 1694 his ſight quite 
failed him; upon which he gave over his practice, and lived privately and retired, giv- 
ing 


[B] Married awvidew of good fortune.) Her maiden- taining and defending it, before it was generally re- 
name was Anne Brown, of the family of the Browns ceived. For tho Dr. Harvey lived to his $oth year in 
in the County of Norfolk. She had been firſt married 1657, two years after Dr. Barwick took his 


ſaid in the pre- She was nearly related to Archbiſhop Laud, as we fore his death. He lived, ſays he, to ſee his doctrine 


face to the Latin 


edition. See the 
preface to the 
Engliſh Tranſla- 


learn from that Prelate himſelf (3), on occaſion of men- vith much ado cſiabliſped, being the only one (as he 
tioning Dean Howlet her firſt huſband. adds from Mr. Hobbes (9), that did fo. 
[CJ] He was a zealous Advocate for the immortal Dr. [D] Did great ſerwice in the time of the plague at 


tion publiſhed in Harvey's Diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood.) London in 1665.) He continued his attendance upon 


1724, in 8vo. 


(3) See the Hiſ- 


of bis Trou- 


bes and Trial, 
pag · 194, 195» 


(4) Preface to 
Vita Job, Bar- 
tio t. 


'{'5) Ibid. 


(6) wid. 


(7) See Dr. 


Goodal's preface his Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis, printed at before (13), muſt have been finiſhed before that year. (13) Ve, Cc. ' 


to his Hiftorical 
Account of the 
College's Proceed- 
ing: againſt Km- 
piricks &fc. edit. 


London 1 
in 4to. b 


When Dr. Harvey had.publiſt'd this Diſcovery, not- the ſick notwithſtanding he had been ſeized with that 
withſtanding the great applauſe it met with from all dreadful diſeaſe himſelf (10). Dr. Nathanael Hodges 
men of candour and learning, ſome perſons envying in his Ache, /iue peſtis nuperæ apud pipulum Lon- 
him the honour of it, repreſented it as a mere fiction; dinenſem graſſantis Narratio Hiſftorica (11), tells us, 


to Hippocrates, or to ſome of the modern writers (4). the courſe of the peſtilence, notwithſtanding the dan- 
But Dr. Barwick reſenting the injuſtice done to ſo per, to which they were expoſed, there were par- 
great a man, and out of mere regard to truth, reſolv- ticularly thoſe learned and judicious Phyſicians, Dr. 
ed to undertake his defence ; and by his extenſive learn- Francis Gliſſon, Regius Profeſſor of Phyſic in the U- 
ing gave a conſiderable ſanction to Dr. Harvey's cauſe, niverſity of Cambridge, Dr. Nathan Paget, Dr. 'Tho- 
and brought great light to ſome of his experiments mas Wharton, Dr. PETER Baxwick, Dr. Humphrey 
which had lately been publiſhed. And as he was a Brookes, and others. Negue wera deerant inſuper in- 
man of prodigious ſagacity and acuteneſs of genius, Nmi & clariſſimi viri qui privatam in peſte com- 
and uncommon eloquence, he placed this new d peſeenda (periculi tanti conſortes) operam navarunt, & 
trine, which he found to be true by various experi- quorum numero (non fine honoris prafatione nominandi) 
ments, in ſo clear a light, in ſeveral diſputes upon erant viri eruditi & ſagaciſſimi Franciſcus Gliſſon, 
that ſubject, that there was no longer any room for doubt Prof. Reg. Cantab. Nathan Pagetius, 'Thomas Whar- 
about it (5). He wrote likewiſe ſeveral Tracts upon the tonus, Petrus Barwickius, Humphredus Brookes, & 
Heart, Veins, Arteries, and the Circulation of the alli haud vulgaris fame etiamnum hodie in vivis. 
Blood, which well deſerved to have been publiſhed, [E] He began to draw up the Hiſtory of the Dean's 
if his modeſty would have permitted him to have done Life in Latin.] He tells us himſelf (12), thathe choſe 
it. And as he had read the ancient writers in Phyſic, to write it in Latin, in order to be prefixed to his bro- 
eſpecially Hippocrates, and the moderns likewiſe, with ther's Theological Diſſertation in Latin, which he 
the utmoſt accuracy and attention, by this means he read, when he took his Degree of Doctor of Divi- 
was capable of vindicating Dr. Harvey from all ſuſpi- nity in the Univerſity of Cambridge, that he might 
cion of ſtealing his diſcovery from others ; who there- not be obliged to compole the ſame Hiſtory in a lan- 
fore acknowledged very gratefully the obligations, guage not every where underſtood. Autoris vi- 
which he was under to Dr. Barwick on that account. tam Latin? enarrare inſtitui, ne eandem hiſtoriam lin- 
And the latter Phyſician uſed often to declare before gud nom in omnibus eadem contexuiſſe cogerer. The Edi- 
the late Doctor John Woodward, Profeſſor of Phyſic in tor in his Preface to his Engliſh Tranſlation of it tells 
Greſham-College, who was very intimate with him, us, that with regard to the time when he finiſhed 
and laid the firſt foundation of his ſtudies under him, this work, he ſhall not inſiſt upon the calculation of 
that he never reflected with more pleaſure upon any his Latin Preface, becauſe he had determined upon 
tranſaction of his life, than upon his ſupporting that farther conſideration, that Dr. Barwick's Appendix 
excellent man in his diſtreſs (6). The editor of our which he wrote upon Dr. Anthony Walker's publiſh- 
author's Life of his Brother in Latin, in the Preface to ing his faithful Account of the Author of "Eur Baowaixh, 
the Engliſh 'Tranſlation of that Book obſerves, that muſt have been written before his eyeſight quite failed 
he had met with an objection to this account with re- him, that is, before the year 1694, becauſe, though 
rd to Chronology. z to which he replies, that tho* with ſome difficulty, he put his name; and conle- 
this Diſcovery was firſt publiſhed by Dr. Harvey in quently the Life, which was compoſed twenty years 


Franckfort in 1628 (7), when Dr. Barwick was a But whereas Dr. Barwick ſays (14), that Dr. Walker, 
{chool-boy ; yet it met with ſo much oppoſition, that againſt whom that Appendix was made, was ſome years 
he was a Doctor of Phyſic, and very capable of main- above ſeventy, aliquot jam annis ſeptuage/imo major 

| when 


Vol. II. 8 T 


ſupra. 


while others, who could not deny the reality of it, en- that among thoſe very excellent and celebrated men, (11) Sect. 7. 
deavoured to deprive him of the merit of it, aſcribing it who exerted their utmoſt endeavours in order to ſtop pg. 79+ edit. 


2d edit. London 
1 72 1. 

(9) In Præ fat. 
ad Element, Phi- 
Lſph. Sect. 1. 


Corpore, 


(10) Preface to 
Vita Fohan. 
Barxwick, ubi 


? 
* 


London 1672. 


(12) Vita Job. 
arwick, pag · 


196. 


pag · 2 56. | 
(14) Ibid. pag. 
255+ 
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ing himſelf entire! to contemplation and the converſation. of} a few: intimate. friends, 
Pp. 1 bh aighbodr Dr. Richard. Buſby, Maſter of Weſtminſter School (4). (J 8 . 
From this ſedentary courſe; of life, the Stone, which was the, only, diſtemper he was La u un, 
troubled with, grew very much. upon him; and toward the end of Auguſt 1705, being of the Preface of 
ſeized with a vomiting; and looſneſs, followed with an intermitting fever, and in a few DS 


(15) See the 


Pag. 16. 


Engliſh Tranſla - 
tion of Dr. John that book of his muſt have been publiſhed 


E f. B- 


after with a great and ſudden evacuation of blood, he died on the 4th. of September 


days 
loc in the erghty ninth year of his age, and 
vately, and without any monument, near the body of his beloved wife. He wrote in the 


when he (hed A hag: apa Ring Charts I 
claim to the Elb, Bard, this mult, undoubtedly be 
a miſtake; for by the time of his admiſſion in St. John 
College (15) he appears ty have been born about 1622 ; 
ſo that in 1692 he was but ſeventy years old, and 
t year 


Berwict's Life, at fartheſt, "becauſe Dr. Hollingſworth's anſwer to it 


1th 


was printed that year. regard to the manuſcripts, 
from which this Li was firſt publiſhed in Latin, the 
incipal of them is that oſ St. John's College in Cam- 
Fridge, by che author's direction, as well as at his own 
charge, fairly copied from his original, bound in 
Turkey leather, with three of the King's original Let- 
ters and an Acquittance, all in his Majeſty's own hand, 
and repoſited in the Library of that College; 
with another volume of Chancellor Hyde's, Dr. John 
Barwick's, and other original Letters and Papers relat- 


ing to the fame ſubject, to be publiſhed when the Col- 


ſhould think proper. The author's own _ 
ſcript preſerved by his grandſon Sir John Dutton Ba- 
9 be conſidered as a di one from 
which was tranſcribed word for word from it. 


his life-time to Dr. John Woodward abovemention- 
„and for. ſome time, with the author's approbation 
y, that 


former,. and this in ſome particulars, that 
jew ſeemed to be rather an amendment of 
than to have been amended I 
were 


f 
; 
: 
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be 
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by his, own direction was interred pri- 


rather to tranſcribe the manuſcript in St. Martin's Li- 
brary for the preſs, but with an intention to add from 
that of St. John's College whatever particulars of any 
importance were not in the other, as he had obſerv- 
with this view, as he met with ſeveral expreſſions 
both in the one and the other, which ſeemed to chal 
lenge the preference to each other by turns ; ſo he took 


notice of one various reading, that muſt abſolutely de- 


termine the controverſy in favour of the manuſcript of 
St. John's A. which was that in p. . 
les Dr. John Dolben zow Archbiſbqp of Nord, where 
the other calls him mow Biſhop of Reochefter. "This al- 
teration might indeed have been made by the Tran- 
ſcriber, and the word now only refer to the time of 
his copying it; but when the editor found by Sir John 
Dutton's original, that the expreſſion was the author's 
own, he was convinced, that the manuſcript of St. 
John's College was the laſt draught of the Life, and 
therefore reſolved to follow that; yet not fo ſerupulouſ- 
ly, as either to forbear adding out of the other what 
was of any moment, and ſeemed to be omitted in 
this, only to ſhorten the Life, (a reaſon of little weight 
with the reader,) or much leſs minutely to alter every 
word, ſe, or place of a ward by the laſt manu- 
ſcript, in what he had tranſcribed from the firſt, where 
the meaning was the ſame in both. The Latin edition 
was attacked by an advertiſement in the Gazette of 
July 28th 1721, wherein it is repreſented as not ge- 
nuine, led out of two different manuſcripts, and 
modelled according to the editor's own bumaur and fancy ; 
becauſe ſome paſſages not contained in one of thoſe 
manuſcrips are printed from the other, and that other 
wt is as the author's undigefied 
thoughts, and what upon better information he re- 


jedted. The editor juſtified himſelf from this, impu- 


tation by an Advertiſement in the Poft-Boy of the 25th 
of the ſame month. . I | T. 


» 
* 


The End of the SECOND VOLUME. 


In che Text of the article of Gadfrey Arnaldus, page 324, line "2, inſtead of Papiſts read Piztifts; and in 
page 441 in the Note [DDD] of the article of Biſhop Atterbury the reader is to correct an Error ; for 
we are aſſured by the Gentleman there named, that he did not write ,or 11h any thing under the title there 
mentioned, and that he never gave the ſanction of Earl Cowper's or of any other perſon's name whatſoever to 
any thing written or publiſhed by 
iin, was miſrepreſented to us. 


im in all his life ; and that the whole fact as there told, / far as it concerns 


